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TO 

MY    \\^IFE 

THIS    VOLUME  J8   MOST  AFFECTIONATELY 

My  Deaii  Wipk:  Be  not  surpriaed  when  you  see  thin  Dedication — thtB 
token  of  my  high  etteem.  You,  above  all  othen,  deserve  this  mark  of  heart- 
ft  It  regard.  When  often  discouraged  in  my  labors ,  you  sustained  me  vtith 
your  affectiofi ;  when  bowed  down  under  the  attacks  of  bigotry^  yotir  love 
raified  me  up  ;  when  sorely  depressed  by  the  neglect  of  others^  your  sympa- 
thetic  attention  revived  me.  You  have  ever  taken  a  deep  and  abiding 
interest  in  my  work.  Surely^  in  view  of  your  faithftdness  to  me  and  the 
communion  of  a  common  faith  in  the  doctrines  follomng,  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  express  the  constant  dexire,  that  yon  may  abundantly  realize^  in  a 
future  happy  cxjHrience^  tlie  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  here  delineated, 

THAT    YOU,    WnO   HAVE  LIVED   SO   MUCH  IX  MY  HEART, 

Jfay  f^'joy  the  privileges  of  '^ the  first-bom,"  and   thus  reign  with  Christ; 
that  our  relationship  here  may  qualify  us  the  more  for  the  fruition 
of  each  other*s  society  in  the  predicted  TTieocracy  of  our  Lord 
Jesus,  the   Christ,  is  the  ardent  prayer  of  your  devoted 

HUSBAND. 


*'  S^t  18  no  SHfe  teitainfte  bnt  of  Scrijrture  onig,  for  an;  tonstbtring  mvm  to  bnllb 
opon.  S^is,  i^ticfore,  anb  i\ps  onlg,  |  ^abe  reason  io  bdube ;  l^is  |  foill  profcne ;  nc- 
corbing  to  t^is  |  bill  I'tbe,  anb  for  t\pA  |  bill  not  onig  biirntglg,  bnt  tben  glablg,  loost  nig 
life,  i^ong^  |  s^onlb  be  sorrj  t^  Christians  s^onlb  take  it  from  nu.  propose  me  anji^ing 
ont  of  t^is  booh,  anb  xeqaire  b^rl^er  |  beliebe  it  or  no,  anb  sccnre  it  neber  so  incomprehen- 
sible ta  ^nnuxne  reason,  |  bill  subscribe  it  ^anb  anb  |{eart,  as  hnobing  no  bemons  ration  can 
be  stronger  t^an  t^is,  (Soib  ^atb  saib  so,  therefore  it  is  true.  |n  ol^tr  icings  |  bill  iahe  no 
man's  libertie  of  jubgment  fcom  ^im ;  tuit^er  s^all  anj  man  lake  mine  from  me.  |  bill 
ibinh  no  man  t^e  borse  man,  nor  i^e  borse  Christian.  |  bill  lobe  no  man  i^e  Itsse  for 
btferrng  in  opinion  bii^  me.  ^nb  b^  measure  |  mttt  to  otl^ers  |  expect  from  i^cm 
ag^ne.  S  am  fuUg  assnreb  t^at  @ob  bocs  not,  anb  therefore  t}j[Sii  men  out  not  to  require 
ang  more  of  ang  man,  than  t^is :  to  beliebe  l^e  ^Scripture  to  be  (Sob's  SSotb,  to  eiibcabor  to 
finbc  t^e  true  sense  of  it,  anb  to  libe  accorbing  to  it." — Chillixgworth. 

"  i\nxt  portion  of  ^eabcnl^  SStsbom  b^icij,  nnbcr  suc^  circumstances,  snrbibes  anb  is 
cberisbeb,  bill  be  just  t^e  first  articles  of  belief, — t^c  Sabing  |lubiments  of  Spiritiml  |tife. 
©f  Ibese  the  ^cab  of  tlje  (t^urclj  Ijimself  takes  care,  lest  faiiij  sl^onlb  nttcrliT  btsappear  from 
Ibe  earth,  ^iit  besibc  tlje  inestimnblc  jcbel  of  clementHrn  hnotnlebge — Ibe  price  of  bbic^ 
can  nebcr  be  lolb — boes  Ibcrc  not  rest  fohbiu  the  folbs  of  tlje  Inspireb  §ooh  an  iner^anstible 
store,  bbicb  the  inbustrjr  of  man.  piousln  birectcb,  ought  to  elicit;  bnt  bhicb  if  men  neglect  it, 
the  Xorb  bill  not  force  upon  t^cir  notice  ?  ^i  is  tijis  hibben  treasure  b^ich  sbonlb  animate 
Ibe  ambition  of  bigorons  anb  ))tboni  minbs.  <f  rom  such  at  seconb  ^anb  t^e  bobg  of  the 
failfjful  are  to  receibe  it,  if  at  all :  anb  if  not  so  oblnineb  for  tbem  anb  bealt  ont  bn  ibcir 
teachers,  nothing  bill  be  more  meager,  unfi«b,  almost  infantile,  than  t^c  fait^  of  Chris- 
iians.' — Isaac  TAYLoa. 
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Ik  this  work  it  is  proposed  to  show  what  the  Covenants  demand,  and 
what  relationship  the  second  coming,  kingdom,  and  glory  of  **  The  Christ** 
sustains  to  the  same,  in  order  that  perfected  Redemption  may  be  realized. 
This,  logically,  introduces  a  large  amount  of  converging  testimony. 

The  history  of  the  human  race  is,  as  able  theolodans  have  remarked, 
the  history  of  Ood's  dealing  with  man.  It  is  a  fulfilling  of  revelation  ; 
yea,  more  :  it  is  an  unfolding  of  the  ways  of  Ood,  a  comprehensive 
confirmation  of,  and  an  appointed  aid,  in  interpreting  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion. Hence  God  himself  appeals  to  it,  not  merely  as  the  evidence  of  the 
truth  declared,  but  as  the  mode  by  which  we  alone  can  obtain  a  full  and 
complete  view  of  the  Divine  purpose  relating  to  salvation.  To  do  this  we 
must,  however,  regard  j»a«^,  present,  and  future  history.  The  latter  must 
be  received  as  predicted,  for  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  past  and 
present  fulfilment  X)f  the  word  of  God,  thus  changed  into  historical 
reality,  that  the  predictions  and  promises  relating  to  the  future  will  also 
in  their  turn  become  veritable  history.  It  is  this  faith,  which  grasps  the 
future  as  already  present,  that  can  form  a  decided  and  unmistakable 
unity. 

This  is  becoming  more  profoundly  felt  and  expressed,  and  is  forcibly 
portraved  in  some  recent  publications  {e.g.,  Dorner's  His.  Prot.  TfieoL, 
Auberlen's  Div.  Jiev.,  etc.).  Seeing  that  all  things  are  tending  toward 
the  kingdom  to  be  hereafter  established  by  Christ,  that  the  dispen- 
sations from  Adam  to  the  present  are  only  preparatory  stages  for  its 
coming  manifestation,  surely  it  is  the  highest  wisdom  to  direct  special 
and  careful  attention  to  the  kingdom  itself  If  it  is  the  end  which 
serves  to  explain  the  means  employed  ;  ii  it  is  the  object  for  which 
acres  have  passed  by  and  are  ever  to  revolve  ;  if  the  coming  of  Jesus, 
which  is  to  inaugurate  it,  is  emphatically  called  *'  the  blessed  hope  ;*'  if  it 
embraces  the  culmination  of  the  world's  history  in  ample  deliverance  and 
desired  restitution  ;  then  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  determine  the 
true  significance,  the  Divine  course,  and  the  development  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  without  a  deep  insight  into  that  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Proph- 
ets, apostles,  and  Jesus  himself,  especially  in  his  last  testimony,  contin- 
ually point  the  eye  of  faith  and  the  heart  of  hope  to  this  kingdom  as  the 
bright  light  which  can  clearly  illumine  the  past  and  present,  and  even 
dispel  the  darkness  of  the  future.  Scripture  and  theology,  the  latter  in 
its  very  early  and  later  development,  teach  us,  if  we  will  but  receive  it, 
that  we  cannot  properly  comprehend  the  Divine  economy  in  its  relation  to 
man  and  the  world,  unless  we  reverently  consider  the  manifestation  of  its 
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ultimate  result  as  exhibited  in  this  kingdom.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  a 
work  of  this  kind,  intended  to  give  an  understanding  of  a  subject  so  vital, 
however  defective  in  part,  requires  no  apology  to  the  reflecting  mind. 
Every  effort  in  this  direction,  if  it  evinces  appreciation  of  truth  and  rever- 
ence for  the  word,  will  be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  true  Biblical  student.* 
In  the  reaction  against  Rationalism,  Spiritualism,  Naturalism,  etc.,  special 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  relation  that  it  sus- 
tains to  history.  The  attack  and  defense  revealed  both  how  important  the 
subject,  and  now  sadly  it  had  been  neglected.  It  has  been  admitted  by 
recent  writers  of  ability  (e.^..  Dr.  Auberlen,  Div.  Rev,,  p.  387),  that 
much  is  yet  to  he  learned  in  reference  to  it ;  that  only  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  investigating  the  subject ;  that  a  correct  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties surrounding  it  in  order  to  give  a  satisfactory  reply  to  objections  is  still 
a  work  of  the  future.  Some  (as  e,g,y  Rothe),  when  looking  over  the  great 
array  of  Biblical  authors,  still  find  in  their  labors  a  something  lacking, 
which  when  carefully  analyzed  resolves  itself  in  ^  lack  of  Divine  unity  in 
reference  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  evincing  itself  in  a  mystical,  if  not  arbi- 
trary, definition  of  it,  in  various  forms,  to  suit  a  present  exigency,  or  har- 
monize a  supposed  difficulty.  This  feeling  is  strengthened  by  the 
continued  assaults  of  unbelievers,  which  have  been  for  some  time  made 
against  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Numerous  works  have  appeared, 
and  with  the  boldest  criticism  have  pointed  out  discrepancies  existing 
between  the  ancient  faith  and  that  entertained  by  the  large  body  of  the 
Church  at  the  present  day  ;  and  from  such  differences  of  belief  have  inferred 
that  the  early  faith  was  sadly  defective,  and  that  its  promulgators  are  there- 
fore unworthy  of  our  confidence.  We  are  told  that  the  apostles,  apostolic 
fathers,  and  the  first  Christians  generally  were  well-meanirjg  and  even 
noble  men,  but  **  ignorant,  enthusiastic,  and  fanatical  "  in  their  opinions. 
Rejoinders,  on  the  other  hand,  have  appeared,  which,  professing  to  defend 
the  apostles,  and  fathers,  are  yet  forced,  most  unwillingly,  to  admit  the 
leading  charge  preferred  by  their  opponents.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  German 
Rationalists  point  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  and  the 
first  believers,  and  show  conclusively  that  they  preached  a  kingdom  which 
accorded  with  the  Jewish  forms — viz.,  a  kingdom  here  on  earth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  the  Messiah,  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom  being 
restored.  They  press  this  matter  with  an  exultant  feeling,  realizing 
that  the  great  proportion  of  the  Church  being  opposed  to  such  a  belief 
materially  aids  them  in  condemning  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 

*  When  regarding  the  large  number  of  able  treatises  on  various  parts  of  the  subject  here 
discossed,  the  author  felt  somewhat  like  Montesquieu,  who,  in  his  preface  to  "  The 
Spirit  of  Laws,'*  wrote  :  "When  I  saw  what  so  many  great  men  in  France,  in  England, 
and  in  Germany  had  written  before  me,  I  was  buried  in  admiration  ;  but  I  did  not  lose 
courage.  I  said  with  Correggio,  *  I  also  am  a  painter.*  '*  My  painting  consists  in  bringing 
together  upon  a  large  canvas  the  ideas  of  many  painters  ;  or,  without  figure,  to  place  in 
a  strict  logical,  consecutive  order  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  truths  too  often 
presented  in  an  isolated,  disconnected  manner,  and  thus  destroying  their '  force.  As  to 
the  ability  to  perform  such  a  labor  of  love,  the  text  above  contains  a  sufficient  excuse. 
For  God,  passing  by  the  refined  and  the  learned,  first  showed  forth  His  wisdom  and 
power  in  Galileans  (Acts  2:7);  He  chooses  **  the  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  con- 
found the  wise"  (1  Cor.  1  :  27)  ;  He  places  His  "  treasure  in  earthen  vessels,  that  the 
exceUency  of  the  power  may  be  of  God  and  not  of  us'*  (2  Cor.  4  :  7),  in  order  to  evince 
the  often-repeated  fact  that  even  humble  talents  and  attainments  may  be  highly  useful 
in  upholding  the  truth. 
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tbe  kingdom,  and  thns  making  the  founders  of  the  Church  unworthy  of 
credence.  The  Church  itself,  by  its  published  faith  respecting  the  king- 
dom, forges  the  weapons  that  are  employed  against  it.  Every  work  on 
the  other  side  in  defense  of  the  founders  of  the  Christian  Church,  unable 
to  set  aside  the  abundant  and  overwhelming  evidence  adduced,  frankly 
admits  that  the  first  preaching  was  in  a  Jewisn  form  ;  that  the  faitn  of  the 
early  Church  is  not  now  the  faith  of  the  Church  (saving  that  of  a  few 
individuals)  ;  and  endeavors  to  solve  the  diflBculty  (as,  e.g.y  Neander,  and 
others)  by  declaring,  that  the  early  period  was  a  transition  state,  a  prepara- 
tory stage,  an  adaptation  to  meet  the  necessities  of  that  age  ;  that  hence 
the  tmtn  in  the  matter  of  the  kingdom  was  enveloped  in  a  **  husk,^^  and 
was  to  be  gradually  evolved  in  **  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  "  by  its 
growth.  Aside  from  thus  virtually  making  Church  authority  superior  to 
Scripture  (for  according  to  this  theory  we  know  far  more  doctrinal  truth 
than  the  apostles),  we  earnestly  protest  against  such  a  defense,  which  leaves 
the  apostles  chargeable  with  error  (embracing  the  husk  instead  of  the 
kernel),  invalidates  their  testimony,  and  makes  them  unreliable  guides. 
Under  several  of  the  propositions  this  feature  will  be  duly  examined  ;  for 
the  present  we  have  only  to  say  :  the  reason  for  such  a  lack  of  unity,  of 
vital  connection,  of  satisfactory  apologetics,  arises  simply  from  ignoring  a 
fact  brought  out  vividly  by  Barnabas  in  his  Epistle — viz.,  that  the  Abra- 
hamic  Covenant  contained  t?ie  formative  principles,  the  nucleus  of  the  Plan 
of  Redemption  ;  and  that  all  future  revelations  is  an  unveiling,  a  develop- 
ing, a  preparation  for  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  that  covenant,  and  of  the 
kingdom  incorporated  in  the  predictions  aud  promises  relating  to  that 
covenant.  The  legitimate  outgrowth  is  alone  to  be  received  as  the 
promised  kingdom,  without  human  addition  in  the  way  of  defining  and 
explaining.  In  this  way  only  can  we  preserve  the  simplicity  and  harmony 
of  Scripture,  find  ourselves  in  unison  with  the  early  preaching  of  this 
kingdom,  and  consistently,  without  detracting  from  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  followers,  defend  the  Divine  record  against  the  shafts  of 
unbelievers. 

The  multiplicity  and  utter  inconsistency  of  prevailing  interpretations 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  complete  failure  to  reconcile  such  meanings  with  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  ;  the  unfortunate  concessions  made  by  able  theo- 
logians to  the  Strauss  and  Bauer  school  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  ;  the 
impossibility  of  preserving  the  authority  and  unity  of  the  apostolic  teaching 
from  the  modern  standpoint  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  honest  desire  to  obtain, 
if  possible,  the  truth — these  and  other  considerations  led  the  writer  to 
repeatedly  consider,  for  manv  years,  the  Divine  Revelation  (in  connection 
with  the  history  of  man)  with  special  reference  to  this  subject,  until  he  was 
forced,  by  the  vast  array  of  authority  and  the  satisfactory  unity  of  teach- 
ing and  of  purpose  which  it  presented,  not  only  to  discard  the  modern 
definitions  as  untrustworthy,  but  to  accept  of  the  old  view  of  the  kingdom 
as  the  one  clearly  taught  by  the  prophets,  Jesus,  the  disciples,  the  apostles, 
the  apostolic  fathers,  and  their  immediate  successors.  In  a  course  of  read- 
ing and  study  it  hixs  been  constantly  kept  in  view,  and  the  results,  after  a 
laborious  comparison  of  Scripture,  are  now  laid  before  the  reader.  This 
work  is  far  from  being  exhaustive.  Here  are  only  presented  the  outlines 
of  that  which  some  other  mind  may  mould  into  a  more  attractive  and 
comprehensive  form.  Owing  to  providences  which  prevented  the  writer 
from  actively  prosecuting  the  ministry,  he  was  directed  to  a  course  of  study 
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which  influenced  him  years  ago  to  draw  up  a  draft  of  the  present  work. 
The  need  of  such  an  one  was  then  impressed,  and  this  impression  has  been 
dee})ened  by  a  varied  and  close  observation.  Yet,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
caution,  it  was  held  in  abeyance  to  allow  renewed  reflection  and  investiga- 
tion, until  finally  a  sense  of  duty  has  impelled  him  to  publish  it  as  now 
given.  If  it  possesses  no  other  merit  than  that  of  presenting  in  a  compact 
and  logical  form  the  Millenarian  views  of  the  ancient  and  modem  believers, 
and  in  paving  the  way  for  a  more  strict  and  consistent  interpretation  of 
the  kingdom,  this  itself  would  already  be  sufficient  justification  for  its 
publication.  The  work,  aside  from  its  main  leading  idea,  contains  a 
mass  of  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  and  texts  which  may  prove 
interesting,  if  not  valuable,  in  suggestions  to  others.  The  author  is  not 
desirous  to  play  the  Diogenes,  evincing,  under  the  garb  of  humility  and 
pretended  low  opinion  of  self,  the  utmost  vainglory ;  or  to  enact  the 
Alexander,  showing,  through  an  ai*dent  desire  for  praise,  a  strong  ambition 
for  honors.  A  due  medium,  involving  self-respect  and  a  sincere  desire  to 
secure  the  approval  of  good  men,  is  the  most  desirable,  and  also  the  most 
consistent  with  modesty.  He  therefore  concluded,  that  no  one  could 
justly  suspect  his  honesty  of  purpose,  integrity,  and  desire  to  promote  the 
truth,  if  he  would  publish  his  thoughts  in  the  form  herein  given,  even  if 
he  went  to  the  length — impelled  by  what  he  regarded  as  truth — of  giving 
the  decided  opinion,  with  reasons  attached,  that  the  views  so  universally 
promulgated  respecting  the  kingdom  of  God  are  radically  wrong,  deroga- 
tory to  the  Plan  of  Beaemption,  opposed  to  the  honor  of  the  Messiah,  and 
a  remnant,  remarkably  preserved,  of  Alexandrian,  monkish,  and  popish 
interpretation.  Not  that  the  writer  claims  entire  freedom  from  error  him- 
self. Imperfection  and  a  liability  to  err  are,  more  or  less,  the  condition  of 
all  human  writings,  even  of  the  most  well  intended.  Therefore,  while,  in 
illustrating  or  defending  my  own  views,  the  opinions  of  others  may  be 
brought  into  review,  it  is  far  from  me  to  assert  that  in  some  things,  either 
through  inadvertency,  or  ignorance,  or  prejudice,  the  author  may  not  be 
ultimately  found  to  be  in  error.  Seeing  that  this  is  our  own  common  lot, 
it  would  be  unwise  to  approach  each  other's  works  with  any  other  than 
candid  eyes  and  charitable  hearts ;  so  that,  while  we  may  feel  to  regret 
what  appears  to  us  a  mistake,  we  may  at  the  same  time  duly  acknowledge 
the  truth  which  is  given.  It  may  bo  proper  to  add  in  this  connection, 
lest  the  spirit  and  motive  be  misinterpreted,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
work  the  names  of  authors  are  necessarily  presented  whose  views  are  antag- 
onistic to  those  here  advocated.  As  it  would  have  required  considerable 
space  to  insert  in  each  instance  the  respect  and  high  regard  the  author  has 
for  them,  although  they  thus  differ  from  him,  he  may  be  allowed,  once  for 
all,  to  say  that,  while  compelled  to  dissent  from  them,  he  nevertheless 
esteems  theni  notie  the  less  as  believers  in  Christ.  Honestly  impelled  to 
differences,  and,  in  justice  to  our  subject,  to  criticise  the  views  of  eminent 
men,  we  still  gratefully  acknowledge  ourselves  largely  indebted  to  many  of 
them  for  valuable  information,  instruction,  and  suggestions.  We  have  no 
desire  to  reproach  them,  or,  in  imitation  of  some  of  them  in  reference  to 
ourselves,  to  call  their  integrity,  or  piety,  or  orthodoxy  into  question.  Wo 
may  even  indulge  the  hope  that  this  work  may  elicit  renewed  reflection 
study,  and  discussion,  leading  to  the  removal  or  the  evident  weakness  a*ia 
contradictory  statements  of  the  prevailing  Church  view.  Its  publication 
may,  we  trust,  be  provocative  of  good,  sustaining  as  it  does  tne  humble 
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position  of  a  forerunner  of  tho  truth,  or  the  relationship  of  being  merely 
suggestive,  and  thus  opening  the  way  for  a  more  severe  and  critical. 
examination  of  a  doctrine  which  has  been  too  much  taken  for  granted. 
Defective  as  our  works  are  in  some  respects,  yet  gifted  minds  have  asserted, 
with  charity  and  truth,  that  no  mental  toil,  no  laborious  research,  no 
earnestness  of  effort  to  interpret  the  Scriptures,  however  deficient  in  part 
or  whole,  should  be  undervalued,  or  scouted,  or  denounced,  because  all 
such  may  either  present  some  truth  which  may  serve  to  elucidate  others, 
or  produce  thoughts  that  may  be  suggestive  to  others  in  introducing  true 
knowledge.  We  too  often  overlook  even  our  indebtedness  to  opposers  of  our 
opinions  and  belief.  What  Julius  Miiller  says  should  influence  us  not 
onlv  to  attempt  to  labor  ourselves,  but  to  tolerate  the  efforts  of  others  : 
"  Our  attempts  to  exhibit  the  truth  in  its  entirety  and  connection  are  onlv 
like  the  prattle  of  children,  compared  with  that  clear  knowledge  which 
awaits  us  ;  but  woe  would  it  be  to  us  if,  because  we  cannot  have  the 
perfect,  we  should  cease  to  apply  to  the  imperfect,  in  all  truthfulness 
and  honor,  our  strength  and  toiP'  (quoted  by  Auberlen,  Div.  Eev,, 
p.  415).  This  work  is  written  under  the  impression,  deepened  by  the  tes- 
timony of  able  scholars,  that  the  love  of  truth  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  given  to  us  by  Christianity,  and  revived  by  the  spirit  of  Protes- 
tantism and  Science.  Ignorance,  fanaticism,  party  prejudice,  etc.  may 
indeed  at  times  have  obscured  it,  but  intelligent  piety  has  constantly 
restored  it.  Under  its  influence  every  inquiry  after  the  truth,  if  conducted 
with  reverence  to  the  Word,  without  animosity,  and  in  meekness,  even  if 
unsuccessful  in  its  full  attainment,  is  regarded  by  the  truly  learned  and 
wise  with  charity,  without  an  impugning  of  motives,  or  questioning  of 
the  religious  standpoint  of  the  searcher.  This  leads  oi  course,  to  the 
position,  that  the  credit  we  desire  to  be  awarded  to  ourselves  for  present- 
ing what  we  conceive  to  be  truth,  should  be  likewise  extended  to  others. 
And  if  others  claim,  that  they  are  not  to  decline  the  responsibility  of  hold- 
ing forth  the  whole  truth  from  our  apprehension  of  consequences  ;  that 
they  are  not  to  disguise  or  withdraw  it  through  fear  of  givin<}^  offense,  of 
losing  reputation  and  support — we  justly  claim  the  same  privilege.  More 
than  this  :  we  can  say  with  a  distinguished  theologian,  who,  contrasting 
the  labors  of  more  recent  theologians  with  those  of  the  older,  and  pointing 
out  how  the  Old  Testament  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  its  relations 
to  the  Xew  Testament,  and  the  future — how  the  historical  and  doctrinal 
features  of  the  primitive  Church  are  more  distinctly  developed,  how  tho 
place  of  the  Church  in  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  more  fully 
recognized— adds,  that  these  are  only  *'  the  beginnings  of  a  work  in  which 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  joy  to  have  any  share."  * 

This  pleasure,  however,  is  materially  affected  by  one  feature,  the  natural 
result  of  human  infi-mity.  Uprightness  demands  that  wo  follow  the 
truth  wherever  it  may  lead,  regardless  of  results,  keeping  in  mind  the 
remark  of  Canstein  (Lange,  Com,,  vol.  1,  p.  516),  *'  Straightforward- 
ness is  best.  When  we  seek  to  make  the  truth  bend,  it  usually 
breaks.''  The  doctrine  discussed  in  the  following  pages  being  within  tliQ 
field  of  controversy,  and  the  subject  of  varied  interpretation,  it  will 
become  in  its  turn,  owing  to  its  antagonism  to  the  prevailing  theology,  the 
legitimate  subject  of  criticism.     Of  this  we  do  not  complain,  but  rather 

^  Auberlen.  I)iv.  Kev.,  p.  264. 
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commend  the  fact.  **  History  repeats  itself/*  and  in  such  a  repetition  we 
do  not  flatter  ourselves  to  escape  the  usual  fate  of  our  predecessors  in 
authorship.  Indeed^  we  already  have  had  sad  foretastes  of  the  same,  con- 
firming tne  teaching  of  Scripture,  and  corroborating  the  experience  of 
good  men,  that  no  exercise  of  wisdom,  caution,  and  prudence  will  be  able 
wholly  to  avert  the  evil  tongues  and  pens  of  others,  oome  men  seem  to  be 
constitutionally  constituted  to  bo  **  heresy -hunters,"  and  imbibe  largely  the 
spirit  of  Osianderof  Tubingen, who (Dorner*s  Hist.  Prot.  TIieoL,y.  185,  note) 
discovered  in  Arndt's  writings  Popery,  Monkery,  Enthusiasm,  Pelagianism, 
Calvinism,  Schwenckfeldianism,  Flacianism,  and  Wegelianism.  Arndt 
survived  the  attack  and  still  gloriously  lives  in  the  esteem  of  true  Christian 
freedom,  while  his  opponent  is  almost  forgotten.  This  random  illustra- 
tion* is  taken  from  a  vast  multitude  familiar  to  every  scholar,  and  serves 
to    indicate   a   weakness    naturally   inherent  in  some    men,   and    who, 

Eerhaps,  are  scarcely  answerable  for  its  unfortunate  display.  Truth  itself, 
owever,  requires  no  such  picking  of  flaws,  no  harshness  of  language,  no 
personality  of  attack,  no  bigoted  and  selfish  support.  She  loves  to  hide 
nerself  in  meekness,  humuity,  and  love,  while  the  graces  of  the  spirit 
surround  and  accompany  her.  The  rude  grasp,  the  rough  touch  even,  is 
sure  to  mar  the  neat  foldings  and  to  spoil  the  downy  softness  and  shining 
lustre  of  her  garments.  That  this  worK  will  bring  upon  the  author  bitter 
and  unrelenting  abuse  is  almost  inevitable,  presenting  as  it  does  unpalata- 
ble truths  to  a  proud  humanity.  How  can  this  be  otherwise,  when  even 
the  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  intended  as  a  bond  of  union  and  love, 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  uncharitable  discord,  violent  abuse,  and 
miserable  hatred  between  professed  believers.  While  wo  trust  that  the 
spirit  which  actuated  many  of  the  eucharistic  controversies  may  never* 
again  arise,  we  are  only  too  sensible,  from  treatment  already  experienced, 
that  human  nature  remains  the  same.  If  the  amiable  Melanchthon  did 
not  escape,  but  most  earnestly  wished  to  be  delivered  from  the  rabies  theo- 
logorum^  how  can  others  be  safe  ?  Even  the  Master  himself  toas  and  is 
attacked,  and  the  disciple  is  not  above  his  Master.  The  virulence 
occasionally  received  from  some  qiiarters  reminds  one  of  the  utterances  of 
older  controversialists,  such  as  Henry  VIII. 's  work,  Luther's  reply,  and 
More's  rejoinder.  Perhaps,  like  St.  Austin  and  others,  they  regard  such 
a  manifestation  of  spirit  as  perfectly  legitimate,  desirable,  and  honor- 
able. We  do  not  quarrel  with  those  who  have  inherited  a  taste  for  **  bitter 
herbs."  Expressing  ourselves  candidly  and  fairly  toward  our  opponents, 
we  dare  not  return  tne  epithets  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  us.     Two  reasons 

Srevent  us  :  the  first  is,  that  dealing  as  we  do  *'  with  the  testimony  of 
esus,  which  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy,"  entering  the  sacred  province  of 
Scripture  with  the  words  of  God  constantly  flowing  from  our  pen,  portra}'- 
ing  the  holy  utterances  of  the  Most  High,  it  ill  becomes  us,  when  thus 
writing  of  tne  precious  things  pertaining  to  redemption,  the  kingdom  of 
the  Great  King,  and  the  ultimate  glory  of  God,  to  mingle  with  it  the 
painful  evidences  of  human  passion.  The  second  is,  dealing  with  a 
subject  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  has  been  misapprehended  by 
talented  men,  it  is  amply  suflBcient,  for  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
tlie  truth,  to  point  out  defects  and  exhibit  statements  in  opposition  with- 

'  The  Faculty  of  Wittenberg  with  John  Deutschman  (Kurtz's  Ch.  Hist,,  vol.  2,  p. 
241)  charged  the  amii^le  Spener  with  264  errors,  so  lynx-eyed  are  some  critics. 
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out  defaming  the  character  or  standing  of  any  one.  The  latter  procedure 
is  worthy  alone  of  a  ffrovelling  Jesuitical  casuistry.  Our  names  (Millena- 
rian)  have  been  linked  with  Cerinthus,  heresy,  etc.,  which  is  only  imitat- 
ing the  amiable  example  of  the  Jesuit  Theofihilus  Raynaud,  who  was  noted 
for  coupling  his  adversaries  with  some  odious  name  to  render  them,  if 
possible,  contemptible  by  the  comparison.  It  is  the  same  trick  resorted  to 
by  some  Jews  to  wound  Christ,  and  can  only  have  weight  with  the 
unreflecting.^  To  hold  up  the  faults  of  opinion  in  others,  for  the  sake  of 
contrasting,  explaining,  and  enforcing  the  truth,  is  allowable  to  all ; 
especially  when  they  are  published,  and  thus  become  a  sort  of  common 
propertv,  or  at  least  challenge  the  notice  of  others  ;  but  to  hold  up  a 
man*8  &alts  simply  to  make  him  odious  is  a  despicable  business.  As  Ful- 
ler (EccL  HisLy  Book  X.,  p.  27)  has  wisely  said :  **  What  a  monster 
might  be  made  out  of  the  best  beauties  in  the  world,  if  a  limner  should 
leave  what  is  lovely  and  only  collect  into  one  picture  what  he  findeth 
amiss  in  them  !  I  know  that  there  be  white  teeth  in  the  blackest  blacka- 
moor, and  a  black  bill  in  the  whitest  swan.  Worst  men  have  something 
to  be  commended  ;  best  men,  something  in  them  to  be  condemned.  Only  to 
insist  on  men's  faults,  to  render  them  odious,  is  no  ingenious  (sic) 
employment,"  etc.  We  doubt  not  the  ultimate  fulfilment  of  Isa.  06  :  5 
in  the  case  of  many  who  have  been  thus  defamed  :  **  Hear  the  word  of 
the  Lord,  ye  that  tremble  at  His  word  ;  your  brethren  that  hated  you, 
that  cast  you  out  for  my  name's  sake,  said.  Let  the  Lord  be  glorified  :  but 
He  shall  appear  to  your  joy,  and  they  shall  be  ashamed."  This  passage 
suggests  that  a  mistaken  zeal  for  God's  glory  may  often  be  the  leading 
motive  of  controversial  bitterness — that  our  **  brethren  "  may,  through 
such  overzeal,  be  its  willing  instruments.  This,  alas,  embitters  author- 
ship on  controverted  questions.  The  opposition  and  obloquy  consequent 
to  and  connected  with  such  a  discussion  as  follows  while  duly  antici- 
pated,' as  a  heritage  of  the  studious  sons  of  the  Church  (the  more  marked 
their  labors,  the  greater  the  abuse),  would  be  less  painful  if  it  came  only 
from  infidels  or  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  but  much  of  it  comes  through 
those  from  whom,  in  view  of  a  common  faith  and  hope,  we  expect  differ- 
ent treatment — at  least  forbearance  if  not  charity.     Acknowledging   the 

'  Simple  candor  requires  us  to  say,  that  some  of  our  opponents  write  against  us  iu  a 
style  that  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  Popish  bulls  against  heretics,  or  the  supercilious  lan- 
guage addressed  by  sundry  ecclesiastical  and  civil  judges,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
against  the  Puritans— a  style  constantly  reiterated  in  historj'  and  produced  by  the  spirit, 
*•  I  am  holier  than  thou,"  connected  with  a  feeling  of  personal  importance  akin  to  that 
of  the  petty  constable  who  ie\\  that  anything  in  opposition  to  himself  was  in  op[)o- 
sitioQ  to  the  commonwealth  itself.  Yet  philosophy  may  suggest,  that  reproach,  however 
bestowed,  often  answers,  like  the  dark  background  or  shading  of  a  portrait,  to  bring  out 
more  vividly  the  individuality — a  principle  that  Renan  recognizes  in  Christ  ;  the  re- 
proaches of  others  bringing  out,  by  way  of  contrast,  more  prominently  and  distinctively 
the  traits  and  characteristics  of  Jesus.  Would  any  lover  of  the  Christ  wish  this  part  of 
the  record  blotted  out  ?  If  not,  why  object  to  it  when  related  to  ourselves,  especially 
when  contrasted  with  Matt.  5  :  10-12,  etc, 

'  WTien  Spalatin,  the  chaplain  of  Frederick  the  Wise,  desired  to  trnnslato  a  work  that 
would  give  general  satisfaction  and  at  the  same  time  be  useful,  he  requested  Luther  to 
recommend  to  him  such  an  one.  Luther,  in  his  reply,  declared  that  it  was  impossible  to 
find  snch  a  book,  sajing,  that  if  he  wished  to  make  people  **  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
you  will  be  useful  and  agreeable,  depend  upon  it,  to  a  very  small  number  only. ' '  Luther's 
view,  alas,  is  painfully  corroborated  by  the  disputes  over  "  the  testimony  of  Jesus,"  and 
the  recompense  meted  out  to  those  calling  specific  attention  to  it. 
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respectful  and  Christian  manner  in  which  we  are  spoken  of  by  a  number  of 
our  opponents,  yet  the  simple  fact  is,  that  if  any  one  dares  to  arise  and 
call  into  (question  the  correctness  of  popular  7iews  and  propose  another,  one 
too  in  strict  accordance  with  the  eanj  teaching  of  the  Church,  his  motiyes 
are  assailed,  his  piety  is  doubted,  his  character  is  privately  and  publicly 
traduced,  his  learning  and  ability  are  lowered,  his  position  is  accorded  a 
scornful  and  degrading  pity,  by  persons  who  deem  themselves  set  up  for 
the  defense  of  the  truth.  This  plainness  of  speech  the  reader  will 
pardon  when  he  is  assured  that  the  writer,  for  the  sake  of  the  opinions 
set  forth  in  this  work,  has  suffered  all  this  from  the  hands  of  **  brethren," 
who,  by  such  efforts,  reproaches,  innuendoes,  etc.,  have  sought  to  lessen 
his  influence  and  retard  nis  preferment.  Precisely  as  the  learned  Mede 
and  hundreds  of  others  have  experienced.**  We  here  enter  our  protest, 
that  truth  is  never  bencflted  by  such  conduct,  and  that  Christianity  in  its 
most  rudimentary  form  forbids  such  treatment.  But  in  justice  to  the  real- 
ly intelligent  class  of  our  opponents,  we  must  say  that  such  dealings 
toward  us  do  not  come  from  the  truly  learned  opposer — for  among  such  the 
writer  has  the  pleasure  of  numbering  valued  friends.  One  feature  of  this 
work  will  bring  upon  us  the  censure  of  some— viz.,  the  candid  concessions 
made  to  unbelievers  who  attack  the  Scriptures,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  principle  of  interpretation  {i.e..  the  grammatical  sense),  the  views 
entertained  respecting  the  kingdom  by  John  the  Baptist,  disciples,  and 
early  church,  etc.,  to  which  the  writer  is  forced  by  justice,  love  for  the 
trutn,  and  the  decided,  overwhelming  proof  presented  in  behalf  of  the 
same.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  facts  pertaining  to  the  king- 
dom, as  covenanted,  predicted,  and  preached,  are  either  entirely  ignored  op 
most  imperfectly  (inconsistently)  explained  by  Christian  Apologists.  But 
these  very  concessions  form  for  us  a  means  of  logical  strength,  of  consonant 
unity,  of  accordance  with  Scripture  and  history,  that,  meeting  unbelief 
fairly  and  hoiiestly  upon  its  own  ground,  furnish  us  with  the  proper 
weapons  for  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Word  and  the  reputation  of  the 
first  preachers  of  **  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,"  bringing  a  continued  veri- 
fication of  the  Divine  utterance,  that  **  a  man's  foes  shall  be  they  of  his 

r— —    - 

1  Compfire  the  case  of  Edward  Irviag  {Life  of,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  pp.  337-339),  who  of* 
fered  to  win  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  by  submitting  to  an  academical  examina- 
tion, etc.  Some  of  our  oppbnents  have  received  the  title  for  writing  books  against  tis. 
Those  subject  to  such  treatment  can,  however,  console  themselves  with  such  passages 
as  1  Cor.  3  :  18,  when,  as  Barnes  tells  us  {Com.  loci,  Bemark  17),  that  the  Christian 
*'  must  be  willing  to  be  esteemed  a  fool ;  to  be  despised  ;  to  have  his  name  cast  out  as 
evil  ;  and  to  be  regarded  as  even  under  delusion  and  deception.  Whatever  may  be  his 
rank  or  his  reputation  for  wisdom  and  talent  and  learning,  he  must  be  willing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  fool  by  his  former  associates,'*  etc.  Alas  !  this  was  foreseen,  and  hence  Uie 
encouragement  given  by  Jesus,  Matt.  6  :  11,  etc.  Bishop  Newton  remarks  (Prop^ 
Diss.,  Vol.  2,  p.  164),  that  we  have  but  little  encouragement  from  the  Church  in 
studies  of  this  kind,  and  instances  the  neglect  bestowed  upon  two,  '*  the  most  learned 
men  of  their  times,"  viz.,  Mede  and  Daubuz.  The  experience  of  many  corroborates  this 
statement.  The  writer  has  now  in  his  mind  several  men  of  eminent  ability,  who  aie 
suffering  from  the  covert  and  open  attacks  of  **  brethren,"  and  are  in  danger  of  losing 
])Of;itions  of  usefulness  and  trust.  But  we  console  ourselves  with  Bothe's  declaration 
('*  Stille  Stunde") :  "  He  whose  thoughts  rise  a  little  above  the  trivial  must  not  be  snr* 
prised  if  he  is  thoroughly  misunderstood  by  most  men."  One  of  the  severest  trials — ^in- 
cident to  our  infirmity — to  a  sensitive  heart,  is  the  loss  of  personal  friends,  highly 
esteemed,  through  adhesion  to  what  is  honestly  regarded  as  the  truth,  but  which  stich 
may  suppose  to  be  error. 
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own  household."  Of  course,  we  expect  no  special  favor  from  gross 
Infidels,  Spiritualists,  Mystics,  Free  Religionists,  and  a  variety  of  others, 
whose  basis  necessarily  leads  to  opposition  and  whose  unbelief  is  frankly 
criticised.  Yet  even  such  have  dealt  far  more  justly  toward  us,  owin^  to 
our  honest  conceptions  of  historical  facts,  than  members  who  were  united 
with  us  in  the  same  church.  We  may  suitablv  close  this  section  by  again 
referring  to  that  noble  characteristic  of  canaor  which  should,  above  all, 
mark  our  criticism  of  doctrine.  We  select  as  an  apt  illustration  of  our 
meaning  the  honorable  example  of  Professor  Bush.  Although  in  his 
writings  an  opposer  of  Millenarianism,  he  endeavors  to  conceal  no  facts, 
however  adverse  to  himself,  but  freely  gives  them,  being  too  much  of  a 
scholar  to  be  unacquainted  with  them,  and  too  much  of  a  gentleman  and 
Christian  either  to  ignore,  or  to  despise,  or  to  deny  them.  Thus,  e,g,,  he 
fuHy  admits  the  universality  of  our  doctrine  in  the  first  three  centuries  and 
eloquently  says  :  **  We  are  well  aware  of  the  imposing  array  of  venerable 
names  by  which  it  (Chiliasm)  is  surrounded,  as  if  it  were  the  bed  of  Solo- 
mon guarded  by  threescore  valiant  men  of  Israel,  all  holding  swords,  and 
expert  in  war."  Unable  to  receive  our  doctrine,  he  still  does  justice  to 
that  noble  list  of  martyrs,  confessors,  writers,  theologians,  missionaries, 
and  others,  who  have  held  it,  and  finds  in  them  the  redeeming  qualities  of 
Christian  integrity,  faith,  love,  and  holiness. 

It  is  a  fact,  lamented  by^some  of  our  ablest  divines,  that  there  must  be 
something  radically  wrong  in  our  prevailing  interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
which  allows  such  a  diversity  of  antagonistic  exegesis  and  doctrine,  and  by 
which  the  truth  is  weakened  and  humbled,  so  that  Revelation  itself,  by  its 
means,  becomes  the  object  of  Rationalistic  and  Infidel  ridicule  and 
attack,  and  is  even  sorely  wounded  in  the  house  of  its  friends  by  its 
stumbling,  conceding,  but  well-meaning  apologetic  defenders.  To  indi- 
cate this  feeling,  which  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  Dr.  Auber- 
len  {Div.  Rev,,  p.  387)  quotes  Rothe  as  sayine  respecting  the  defects  of 
exegesis  :  *'  Our  key  does  not  open — the  rirjht  key  is  lost ;  and  till  we  are 
put  in  possession  of  it  again,  our  exposition  will  never  succeed.  The 
system  of  biblical  ideas  is  not  that  of  our  scliools  ;  and  so  long  as  we 
attempt  exegesis  without  it,  the  Bible  w^ill  remain  a  half-closed  hook.  We 
must  enter  upon  it  with  other  conceptions  than  those  which  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  the  only  possible  ones ;  and  whatever  these  may  be, 
this  one  thinor  at  least  is  certain,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  melodv  of 
Scripture  in  its  natural  fulness,  that  they  must  be  more  realistic  and 
ma^sive.^*  This  is  a  sad  confession  after  the  voluminous  laliors  of  cen- 
turies, and  yet  true  as  it  is  sorrowful.  We  may  be  allowed  to  suggest, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  this  key  can  be  obtained  is  to  return  to  the 
principles  of  interpretation  adopted  and  prevailing  in  the  very  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church,  by  which,  if  consistently  carried  out,  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  it«  '*  realistic  and  massive  "  form  appears  as  the  reliable  inter- 
preter  of  the  Word,  In  other  words,  we  have  no  suitable  key  to  unlock 
Revelation  if  we  do  not  seize  that  provided  for  us  in  the  revealed  Will  of 
God  respecting  the  ultimate  end  that  lie  has  in  view  in  the  plan  of 
redemption  and  the  history  of  the  world.  A  way  is  only  known  when  the 
beginning  and  terminus  are  considered  ;  a  human  plan  can  only  be 
properly  appreciated  when  the  results  of  it  -are  fully  weighed  :  so  w^Ith 
God's  way  and  God's  plan,  it  can  only  be  fully  known  when  the  end 
intended  is  duly  regarded.     How  to  do  this  will  be  contained  in  some  of 
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the  following  propositions.  That  it  will  be  accomplished  we  doubt  not, 
and  wc  are  encouraged  to  labor  on  when  such  men  as  Dr.  Domer 
(p.  4,  In  trod.,  vol.  2,  Hist,  of  Prot.  Theol,)y  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  many  others,  says  :  "  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Holy  Scripture 
contains  a  rich  abundance  of  truths  and  views,  which  Have  yet  to 
be  expounded  and  made  the  common  possession  of  the  Church,'^'  and 
adds,  that  this  will  be  done  as  the  necessity  of  the  Church  requires/ 
This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished  without  long  and  laborious  study 
of  the  Scriptures,  diligent  comparison  of  them,  and  inflexible  abiding 
within  the  limits  of  their  plain,  grammatical  teaching.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  that  flippant,  unargument(;tive,  high-sounding,  but 
unseriptural  mode  of  presenting  theological  questions,  so  prevalent  at  the 

E resent  day,  by  which  the  merest  tyro  of  a  student  endeavors  to  elei^ate 
imself,  as  a  teacher,  above  men  who  have  been  trained  by  grave  and 
extended  reflection,  and  which  manifests  itself  by  despising  the  teachings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  of  the  noble  men  of  the  Church,  and  enforces 
its  views  by  an  applauding  of  modern  views  and  modern  theories  as 
evidences  of  progression  in  truth.  The  dignity  of  religion,  the  steadfast- 
ness of  faith,  and  the  reliability  of  the  discovery  of  truth,  must  suffer  by 
such  a  style,  which  lacks  the  strength  imparted  by  a  scriptural  basis— a 
*'  tMis  saith  the  Lord  '* — being  built  upon  tne  deductions  of  reason,  with, 
perhaps,  here  and  there  a  scripture  passage  thrown  in  by  way  of  ornament' 
Give  us  men,  who,  instead  of  following  their  own  fancies,  or  binding  their 
faith  to  human  utterances,  availing  themselves  of  preceding  knowledge, 
patiently,  thoughtfully,  and  reverently  go  to  the  very  roots  of  questions, 
and  in  tnings  revealed  by  God  determinately  reject  everything  inconsistent 
with  such  a  revelation.     We  know  that  such  a  course  demands  courage 


1  See  the  duty  of  contribntion  in  this  direction  insisted  npon,  and  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Van  Oosterzee  m  his  address,  '*  The  Oospel  History  and  Modem  Criticism," 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance  of  1873,  and  his  insistence  npon  aU  in  the  church  in  a 
broad  catholic  spirit  participating,  happily  quoting  Dr.  Nevin  :  **  The  sectarian  spirit  is 
always  fanatical,  or  affects  strength  and  has  none."  Oosterzee  in  his  Ch.  Dog. 
(vol.  1,  p.  60),  speaking  of  an  advancing  and  clearer  apprehension  of  the  truth,  antici- 
pates, such  **  e.g.  on  the  subject  of  the  eschatology  of  the  nineteenth  oentniy." 

*  We  are  reminded  of  Henry  More' s  sarcastic  remark  of  smatterers  in  theology,  who 
are  '*  paixot-like  prattlers,  boasting  their  wonderful  insight  to  holy  truth,  when  as  they 
have  indeed  scarce  licked  the  outside  of  the  glasse  wherein  it  lies.* '  Human  nature  always 
produces  a  class  who  think  that  what  they  do  not  know  is  not  worth  knowing,  or  who 
suppose  that,  from  the  knowledge  professed,  they  are  eminently  qualified  to  judge  of 
those  things  never  examined  or  studied.  The  latter  are  iUustrated  by  the  professor  of 
Church  history  (mentioned,  BlackuxxyVs  Mcujazine,  June  1873,  in  article  on  Dr.  Arnold), 
who,  when  questioned  as  to  the  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Apologists  of 
the  second  century,  replied,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  these  writings,  but  *'  what  with 
the  Bible  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  human  consciousness  on  the  other,  he  knew  yeiy 
weU  what  must  have  happened  in  that  century.**  Bishop  Berkeley's  saying  is  stiU  true  : 
*'  In  the  present  age  thinking  is  more  talked  of  but  less  practised  than  in  ancient  times.*' 
In  ancient  times  the  thinkers  were  the  instructors  ;  nowadays  nearly  every  one  sets  him- 
self up  for  a  teacher.  The  tendency  now  is  to  despise  laborious  research  and  to  substitute 
tinsel ;  scholarship  must  give  place  to  beautiful  writing  ;  depth  must  be  sacrificed  for  a 
vast  range  of  graceful  figures  of  speech.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter  (The  hUeUechtcU  Xife, 
p.  46)  has  well  said,  confirmed  as  it  is  by  experience,  **  of  aU  work  that  produces  results, 
nine  tenths  must  be  drudgery** — **  there  is  nothing  which  so  truly  repays  itself  as  this 
very  perseverance  against  weariness."  The  discriminating,  the  scholarly,  the  wise,  will, 
over  against  the  large  majority,  give  due  credit  to  evidenced  study  and  labor,  even  if  un- 
able to  accept  of  aU  its  results. 
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and  study,  but  in  every  instance  when  exhibited  by  published  labors,  it  will 
command,  if  not  the  entire  assent,  the  respect  of  the  truly  learned  ;  for 
the  latter,  from  experience,  can  appreciate,  at  least,  the  toil  in  producing 
such  a  work.  Give  us  such  men,  and  then  we  can  hope  to  make  advance- 
ment in  Christian  knowledge,  in  harmonizing  the  difficulties  besetting 
theology,  and  in  widening  the  domain  of  thought,  faith,  and  hope.  What 
we  want  is  solidity^  and  that,  in  theology,  is  alone  attainable  oy  having 
underneath  as  a  foundation  to  build  on  the  pure  declarations  of  God. 
What  God  says  is  true,  what  man  says  may  be  true  ;  and  the  truthfulness 
of  the  latter  can  be  ascertained,  its  certainty  demonstrated,  by  compar- 
ing it  with  that  which  God  has  declared.  If  the  comparison  is  favorable, 
let  us  accept  of  it ;  if  unfavorable,  then  let  us  have  the  Christian  manhood 
to  reject  it,  no  matter  under  whose  name,  patronage,  or    auspices  it   is 

g'ven.  Rendering  the  regard  due  to  the  writings  of  others,  it  does  not 
How  that  we  must  elevate  them  to  the  position  of  competitors  of,  or  peers 
with,  the  Divine  utterances.  Such  a  test  the  author  solicits  from  the 
reader,  bringing  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  an  impartial  judgment, 
and  weighing  its  value  and  authority  in  the  scripture  balance  and  not  in 
human  scales.  Every  sincere  lover  of  the  truth,  even  should  his  labor  be 
rejected  in  part  or  whole,  must  feel  honored  by  the  institution  of  such  a 
comparison. 

It  has,  however,  been  the  fate  of  some  authors  to  be  so  far  in  advance  of 
their  contemporaries  that,  appreciated  only  by  the  few  discerning  or 
candid,  it  has  required  time,  or  the  necessity  of  the  Church,  or  the  endorse- 
ments of  a  line  of  students  to  ^ive  importance  and  weight  to  their  state- 
ments. While  the  deepest  thinkers  freely  admit  that  7iew  and  valuable 
contributions  to  theology  are  reasonably  to  be  anticipated,  that  such  are 
absolutely  required  at  the  present  juncture,  and  that  such  can  only  be 
found  in  the  rich  resources  of  the  Word,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  a 
contribution  thus  given  will,  especially  in  the  hands  of  those  whose  minds 
are  controlled  by  human  traditions  and  by  an  exalting  of  Church  author- 
ity above  that  of  the  Scriptures,  be  rejected  and  anathematized  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  in  opposition  to  their  preconceived  and  favorite 
formula  of  doctrine/  Others,  through  indifference  or  an  indisposition 
to  examination,  will  pass  it  by  witYi,  probably,  a  momentary  interest. 
Others  again,  the  few  tried  friends  of  intellectual  and  theological  effort, 
will  give  it  a  fair,  frank,  and  sincere  reception,  and  form  a  candid  estimate 
of  its  value  based  exclusively  upon  its  correspondence  with  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  latter  occupy  the  real  student  position — one  that  Dorner 
has  aptly  characterized  as  or  "  individual  freedom,  that  indispo.nsablo 
medium  for  all  genuine  appropriation  of  evangelical  truth  " — a  freedom 

'  Tnith  has  ever  met  with  bitter  opposition,  and  the  cessation  of  this  condition  would 
nullify  the  example  and  exhortations  of  the  Master,  and  materiaUy  lessen  the  i)rospect  of 
future  reward  and  glory.  Emerson,  in  referring  to  a  scholar's  duty  to  afford  at  least 
"hospitality  to  every  new  thought  of  his  time,"  adds  :  *'  The  highest  compliment  man 
ever  receives  from  heaven,  is  the  sending  to  him  its  disguised  and  discredited  angels." 
Adviseil  by  some  friends,  who  take  no  interest  in  '*  the  blessed  hope,"  to  destroy  my  work 
(and  if  such  advice  had  been  followed  in  the  case  of  others,  exceedingly  valuable  works, 
the  most  highly  esteemed,  would  never  have  seen  the  light  and  secured  the  admiration 
of  multitudes— Comp.  Library  Notes,  p.  145,  etc.,)  because  the  only  books  read  were 
those  of  well-known  and  noted  men,  the  writer  felt  impelled  to  perseverance  for  the  rea- 
sons assigned  in  the  preface. 
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only  limited  by  Reyelation.  Without  intending  an  imitation  of  snch  great 
writers  as  Bacon  and  others,  who  declared  that  they  wrote  for  **  poster- 
ity," and  that  it  would  require  time  to  "  ripen  "  their  views  so  as  to  cause 
their  due  appreciation,  yet  such  is  the  subject-matter  of  this  work,  so  beset 
and  resisted  by  the  torrent  of  opposing  doctrine,  so  circumscribed  by  the 
intrenched  prevailing  dogmas,  so  unpalal;abl6  to  the  licentiousness  ox  the 
increasing  free- thin  king,  so  unwelcomed  to  a  proud  and  self-satisfied 
reason,  that  we  are  justly  apprehensive  of  an  overwhelming  opposition*  to 
the  following  propositions.  In  this  belief  we  are  fortified  by  the  predic- 
tions of  the  Word,  which  unmistakably  teach  that  they  will  find  but  little 
acceptance  with  the  world,  and  even  with  the  Church  at  large,  and  that  they 
will  only  be  pondered  and  received  by  the  thoughtful  few.  In  this  peiioa 
of  prosperity,  of  sanguine  hope  of  continued  and  ever-increasing  peace 
and  happiness,  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  multitude  will  be  closed 
against  all  appeal,  all  instruction.  It  is  only  when  the  dreadful  storm  of 
persecution  and  death,  alluded  to  in  several  propositions,  shall,  when 
excited  and  marshalled  by  the  elements  and  forces  now  at  work,  burst  with 
fearful  violence  upon  the  Chnrch,  and  beat  with  pitiless  vehemence  upon 
the  heads  of  true,  unflinching  believers  in  Christ,  that  this  work  will  nnd 
a  cordial  response,  a  hearty  welcome  in  the  breasts  of  the  faithful.  Time 
'with  its  startling  and  terrible  events  will  justify  this  publication.  When 
the  dreams  of  fallible  man,  now  so  universally  held  as  the  prophetic 
announcements  of  God,  are  swept  away  by  stern  reality  ;  when,  instead  of 
the  fondly  anticipated  blessedness  and  glory  to  be  brought  about  by  exist- 
ing agencies,  the  blood  of  man  shall  &gain  stain  and  steep  the  soil  of 
earth  with  its  precious  crimson,  then  will  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  as 
here  taught,  be  regarded  worthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  and  then 
will  it  also  become  a  solace,  hope,  and  joy  under  tribulation.  But  to 
remove  tlie  suspicion  of  arrogance  or  pride  in  making  so  strong  an  asser- 
tion, we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that  such  a  future  estimation  is  not  based 
on  literary  or  theological  merits  or  attainments,  but  solely  upon  a  strict 
adhesion  to  and  firm  belief  in  the  infallible  Word  of  God  as  herein 
delineated  under  the  guidance  of  a  legitimate  rule  of  interpretation,  by 
^which  the  Divine  purposes  relating  to  the  Church  and  world  are  plainly 
^and  distinctly  taught.  The  possessions  of  God,  even  the  most  costly,  are 
often  given  to  mere  children,  and  denied  to  the  wise  and  noble.  The 
Magi,  although  babes  in  knowledge  compared  with  the  Pharisees,  came 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  those  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  specially  set 
up  for  its  advocates.  Numerous  examples  attest  the  same  and  reveal  the 
feature,  that  just  in  proportion  as  a  man,  learned  or  unlearned,  receives 
and  endorses  the  declarations  of  God,  to  the  same  extent  will  his  writings 
have  flw  abiding  value.  Especially  is  this  tnie  concerning  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  future — that  region,  those  ages  known  only  to  the 
Eternal,  and  utterly  impenetrable  to  mere  mortal  vision.  Hence,  the 
writer  consistently  claims  that  his  labors  will  not  be  in  vain  ;  that  they 
will  at  least  some  day  be  esteemed  in  the  degree  that  they  sustain  to  the 
Bible.  We  firmly  hold  to  the  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  providences  of 
God,  that  the  necessity  has  arisen  for  a  renewal  of  the  early  Church 
doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom.  If  the  millennial  age,  as  conceded  by  a 
host  of  antagonistic  writers,  is  near  at  hand,  and  if  the  kingdom  in  that 
age  IS  such  as  herein  portrayed,  then  is  the  kingdom  itself  not  very  distant, 
and  the7i  too  ought  we  reasonably  to  expect — in  view  of  its  peculiar  nature. 
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prominence,  aims,  etc.,  especially  of  its  immediate  tremendous  and  fright- 
lal  antecedent  nre{)arations9  and  of  its  becoming  a  net  and  snare  for  the 
unbelieving  and  wicked — that  before  its  appearance  Ood  will  raise  np 
instruments — even  if  weak  Jonahs — who  will  so  distinctly  announce  the 
order  of  events,  so  vividly  represent  the  nature  of  the  kingdom,  point  out 
its  manner  of  manifestation,  ^ive  a  precise  understanding  of  the  Church's 
actual  relationship  to  the  world  and  this  kingdom,  that  the  Church  will  he 
prepared  to  endure  the  awful  scenes  awaiting  her,  and  that  the  saints, 
called  to  suffer  the  loss  of  life,  may,  in  the  thus  revealed  will  of  God,  find 
encouragement  and  comfort  instead  of  disappointment  and  despair.  With 
the  hope  of  bein^  thus  honored  with  others  ^  as  an  instrument  in  upholding 
the  faith  of  God's  dear  children  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  Church^ 
history,  one  will  sadly  but  cheerfully  endure  the  censures  of  mistaken  zeal 
and  bigotrv,  and  give  his  days  and  years  of  wearisome  labor  as  an  inspiring 
sacrifice  oi  love." 

The  doctrine  herein  advocated,  because  of  its  being  so  directly  opposed 
to  the  current  theology,  and  perhaps  new  in  form  to  some  readers,  must 
not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  novelty.*  It  is,  as  we  shall  show,  far 
older  than  the  Christian  Church,  a!id  was  ably  advocated  by  the  founders 
and  immediate  supporters  of  that  Church.  It  is  admitted  by  all  scholars, 
that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  many  of  their  successors  endorsed  it,  and 
that  since  their  time  eminent  and  pious  men  have  taught  it,  and  that  to- 
day it  is  embraced  in  the  faith  of  some  in  the  various  denominations  of  the 
Church.  We  therefore  are  not  open  to  the  charge  of  introducing  a 
*'  modem  novelty."  Again  :  men  of  pretensions,  witnout  perceiving  the 
logical  result  of  its  once  being  universally  held  by  the  early  Church,  may 
deride  this  early  view  of  the  kingdom  and  stigmatize  it  as  a  return  to 
**  Jewish  forms.*'  But  persons  of  reflection,  seeing  how  largely  it  is  inter- 
woven with  the  very  life,  prosperity,  and  perpetuity  of  the  Churcli  in  its 
earliest  period,  and  perceiving  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  **  Jewish 
forms,"  even  if  unable  to  accept  of  its  teachings,  regard  its  faith  with 
respect.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  apprehend  how  any  one  can  scorn  that 
which  inspired  a  hope  that  supported  and  strengthened  the  ancient  steadfast 
witnesses  for  the  truth,  the  very  pillars  of  the  Church  in  their  sufferings, 
the  dying  martyrs  at  the  stake,  on  tlie  cross,  or  in  the  circus.  Cut  off  tlie 
believers  of  this  very  kingdom  as  they  existed  and  testified  in  the  first, 
second,  and  third  centuries,  and  where  would  be  ike  Cliurch?  The  really 
intelligent  comprehend  this,  feel  its  force,  realize  their  indebtedness  to 
such  believers  for  the  perpetuation  of  gospel  truth,  and  hence  from  such 

^  See  Props,  on  His.  Mill,  doctrine  for  others  thus  honored. 

'  The  author  of  The  Kbujdorn  of  Grace  in  his  preface  coolly  charges  the  Millenarian 
view  with  being  a  **  novelty."  (Comp.  Props.  76-79.)  Over  against  such  unscholarly 
affirmations,  it  is  sufficient  to  present  the  acknowledgment  of  Dorner  {Hist.  Prot.  TJieoL, 
vol.  2,  p.  462-3),  that  Millenarian  doctrines  have  been  successfully  introduced  into  the 
province  of  theolog}*,  and  that,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  and  in  the  days  of 
Spener,  etc.,  they  are  of  importance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

*  It  is  .saddening  to  have  religious  ideas — sanctified  by  the  dearest  associations  of  life  ; 
hallowed  by  connection  with  suffering,  trial,  and  bereavement  ;  endeared  by  study,  medi- 
tation, and  praj'er  ;  fortified  by  strength — imparting  power  in  times  of  deepest  gloom — 
ruthlessly  trampled  upon,  or  branded  by  cruel  terms;  but  if  productive  of  comfort,  hope, 
and  strength  to  ourselves  and  others,  such  trials  are  alleviated  by  a  j)reponderating  glad- 
ness of  heart. 
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we  anticipate  no  censurCy  couched  in  derision^  in  advocating  what  was 
once  almost,  if  not  entirely,  universal  in  the  Church.  They  are  ready  to 
acknowledge  how,  instead  of  its  being  a  novelty  and  being  held  by  weak 
and  unreliable  men,  it  interpenetrated  the  most  significant  and  remarkable 
era,  and  how  widely  it  was  inculcated  by  the  very  teachers  to  whom  the 
Church  owes,  under  God,  its  growth  and  extension. 

Some,  probably,  may  object  to  the  quotations  as  excessive  or  pedantic, 
but  the  reader  will  allow  me  thus  to  express  my  gratitude  to  and  respect 
for  others  ;  thus  to  avoid  the  charges  of  misquoting  or  misstating  writers 
(from  which  he  has  unjustly  suffered) ;  hence  the  author,  book,  and  page  are 
adduced  to  facilitate  reference  and  indicate  an  intended  fairness  in  argu- 
ment, thus  to  aid  those  who  are  disposed  to  examine  the  affirmations  in  the 
following  propositions  ;  to  show  how  many  great  and  earnest  thinkers  have 
given  this  subject,  or  parts  of  it,  their  earnest  attention ;  to  evince  my 
indebtedness  to  others,  and  avoid  the  appearance  of  so  many  writers  of  the 
present  day,  who,  while  under  great  obligations  to  others  for  valuable 
material,  give  no  sign  of  a  just  recognition  ;  to  imitate  the  conduct  of 
those  who  go  forth  to  meet  the  storms  <^  the  sea,  taking  in  a  quantity  of 
ballast  to  keep  the  bark  steady  among  the  currents  and  winds ;  to 
emulate  the  practice  of  writers  of  conceded  merit,  impressed  by  the 
fact  tersely  stated  by  D'Israeli  {Curios,  of  Lit,  vol.  2,  p.  416),  that  '*  those 
who  never  quote,  in  return  are  seldom  quoted  ;*'  to  present  a  sense  of 
delicacy  by  avoiding  '*  the  odium  of  singularity  of  opinion,*'  adding 
weight  and  authority  to  what  otherwise  might  be  regarded  as  doubtful ; 
and,  lastly,  to  ^oid  even  by  implication  the  application  of  the  simile  of 
Swift  in  "  The  Battle  of  the  Books  " — viz.,  of  being  like  the  spider  weaving 
his  flimsy  nets  out  of  his  own  bowels,  instead  of  being  like  the  bee  passing 
over  the  field  of  nature  and  gathering  its  sweets  from  every  flower  to 
enrich  its  hive.  We  may  be  allowed  to  add  :  like  the  beo,  however,  we 
may  justly  claim,  if  nothing  more,  the  industry  and  skill  reauisite  in  the 
gathering  of  the  wax,  the  honey,  and  the  building  of  the  cells.*  Indeed, 
such  is  our  infirmity,  that  wo  all  are  more  or  less  influenced  by  the  author- 
ity of  names,  and  m  the  reading  of  a  work  chiefly  composed  of  contro- 
verted questions  given  in  an  argumentative  form,  we  reasonably  expect  an 
array  of  advocates  on  both  sides,  which  imparts  confidence  that  the  author 
•  has  bestowed  some  attention  to  the  subject,  and  makes  his  labor,  in  conse- 
quence, the  more  valuable  as  an  expression  of  opinion  or  a  book  of  refer- 
ence. At  the  same  time,  important  as  it  is  to  the  student  to  know  and 
trace  opinions,  we  are  not  influenced,  either  by  their  commonplaceness, 

»  Burton  {Anal,  of  Mdancholy,  p.  37)  qnaintiy  remarks  :  **  As  a  good  housewife  out 
of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and  honey  out  of  many 
flowers."  In  reference  to  the  diflElculties  of  authors,  the  originality  manifested,  the  cred- 
iting of  thoughts  and  ideas  to  others  which  have  become  assimilated  with  our  own, 
etc.,  the  reader  may  consult  Mathews'  The  Oreat  Vonversers,  D'Israeli's  Calamities  of 
Authors,  OuriosUies  of  Literature,  Saunders's  ISalad  for  the  Solitary,  etc.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  prevent  a  student  who  diligently  compares  scripture  with  scripture  to 
bring  forth— so  rich  is  the  precious  mine— things  **  new  as  well  as  old"  (Matt.  13  :  52). 
That  explorations  thus  conducted  wiU  not  be  fruitless  may  be  found  not  only  in  exeget- 
ical  remarks  scattered  through  the  work,  but  under  special  propositions,  as  those,  e.g.,  on 
the  disciples  preaching,  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  the  election,  the  postponement  of  the 
kingdom,  the  covenants,  the  genealogies,  the  temptation,  the  Divine  sovereignty,  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  kingdom,  the  Church,  the  parables,  the  inheritance,  the  resurrection, 
'iie  barren  woman,  I^e-MiU.  Advent,  signs,  Divinity  of  Jesus,  etc. 
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uadomatic  natme,  or  xraioteBeni  in  time,  to  9$ant,  as  ^lanyil  (Leckj, 
Miif.  of  Bat. J  toI.  1,  p.  132,  note)  sarcastically  charged  the  scholars  of  his 
daj,  on  tiie  authority  of  Besa,  that  women  haTe  no  beards,  and  on  that 
of  Anffiuitine,  that  peace  is  a  blessing,  or  to  beUeve  that  common  pebbles 
most  be  rare  because  they  come  from  the  Indies. 

.  KnaUy,  the  form  of  propositions  adopted  avoids  repetition  and  insures 
eas^  reference.  It  also  ffives  distinctness  to  the  numerous  subjects  so 
intunately  connected  with  the  kingdom,  and  it  enabled  the  writer  to 
abridse  what  otherwise  would  haye  required  considerable  enlargement. 
The  desl^  kept  in  view  has  been  to  give  the  greatest  amount  6f  informa- 
tion witiun  the  smallest  space,  resisting  the  temptation,  often  presented, 
qH  extending  some  salient  point.  The  propositions,  sepamtely  treated,  are 
to  be  examined  and  criticised  in  the  light  which  each  one  sustains  in  its 
connection  with  the  whole.  It  is  but  a  low  polemical  trick  to  detach 
one  from  the  rest  without  indicating  its  relationship  to  others,  and  upon 
such  m  detachmtot  frame  a  charge  of  error.  It  does  not  require  much 
cunning  or  skill  to  wrest  the  words  of  any  ituthor  from  their  ccmnection,  to 
misrepreeent  their  meaning,  and  to  hold  them  up  to  undeserved  reproach. 
Willing  to  have  any  fault  or  error  pointed  out,  it  must,  to  give  it  aaequate 
fiMToe,  DO  done  not  only  with  a  consideration  of  the  manner  and  relation 
in  which  it  is  set  forth,  but  also  of  the  scriptural  arguments,  if  any,  which 
profess  to  sustain  it.  Otherwise,  we  1»ke  refuge  in  what  Zeisins  (Lange, 
Oom.,  voL  1,  p.  496)  says :  **  il  the  words  of  Christ,  who  was  eternal 
Wisdom  and  Truth,  were  pervertsd,  why  should  we  wonder  that  His  servants 
and  children  suffer  from  similar  misrepresentations. "  ^ 

OEOBOE  K  H.  PETEBS. 
SPBiiroFiELD,  Ohio,  1883. 

>  May  the  anthor  add  :  after  many  years  of  labor— as  tho  following  pages  indicate — 
and  the  cold  fraternization  of  **  brethren'*  who  had  no  sympathy  for  Ghiliastio  study,  it 
wonld  be  a  personal  gratification  to  the  writer  to  learn  from  stndents  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subjects  presented  in  this  work,  that  the  perusal  of  this  book  has  given  them 
pleasure  and  strengthened  them  in  **  the  blessed  hope." 
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Proposition  1.  The  hingdom  of  Ovd  is  a  subject  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

The  Scriptures  cannot  be  rightly  comprehended  without  a  due 
knowledge  of  this  kingdom.  It  is  a  fact,  attested  by  a  multitude 
of  works,  and  constantly  presented  in  all  phases  of  Biblical  litera- 
ture, that  the  doctrine  respecting  the  kingdom  has  materially 
affected  the  jud^ents  of  men  concerning  the  canonical  authority, 
the  credibility,  inspiration,  and  the  meaning  of  the  writings  con- 
tained in  the  Bible.  If  in  error  here,  it  will  inevitably  manifest 
i'  i,  e.g.^  in  exegesis  and  criticism.  This  feature  has  been  noticed 
b\  arious  writers,  and,  however  explained,  the  views  entertained 
ofi  *^his  subject  are  admitted  to  greatly  modify  the  reception,  the 
interpretation,  and  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Word. 

To  illnstrate  :  Olshausen,  Pref.  to  Com.,  attributes  Luther's  remarks  and  hesitancy 
coD'^eming  the  Apocalypse  to  a  preconceived  opinion  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  his  not 
•'thoroughly  apprehending  the  doctrine  of  God's  kingdom  upon  earth."  Numerous 
examples  will  be  given  as  we  proceed.  It  is  gratifying  that  recent  writers  begin  to  ap- 
preciate the  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom.  \Vhile  some  are  wrong  in  not  more 
accurately  distinguishing  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  (Props.  80  and  81)  and  the 
covenanted  kingdom  (Prop.  49,  etc.),  yet,  as  the  Bible,  they  correctly  make  the  kingdom 
of  God  the  central  topic  around  which  all  other  doctrines  logically  arrange  themselves. 
Correctly  apprehending  the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  guiding  idea,  Oosterzee  ( (%.  Dog.,  vol. 
i.  p.  65)  justly  observes  :  "  The  dogmatic  theology  which  understands  its  vocation  will 
be  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  theology  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  force  of  the  word." 
He  aptly  remarks  (p.  168)  :  **  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  golden  thread 
which  runs  through  all  ;  and  of  this  kingdom  the  Bible  is  the  document  ;"  and  quotes 
Nitzsch  :  * '  The  Word  of  God  is  the  testimony  of  His  kingdom,  in  the  form  of  a  history 
and  doctrine  explained  and  continued  by  personal  organs."  Many  others,  however  they 
may  treat  it,  designate  it  as  Augustine  {The  City  of  God),  a  fundamental  thought  or  idea. 

Obs,  1.  Its  importance  maybe  estimated  by  considering  the  following 
particulars  :    1.  The  kingdom  is  the  object  designed    by  the  oath-bound 
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covenant  (Prop.  49).     2.  It  is  the  great  theme,  the  bnrden   of  prophecy 
(Props.  33-35,  etc).     3.  It  is  a  subject  which  embraces  a  larger  proportion  of 
Revelation  than  all  other  subjects  combined  ;  thus  indicating  the  estima- 
tion   in   which   it   is  held   bv   God.      Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Bickersteth,  and 
others  have  well  observed  and  commented  on  this  peculiarity — viz.,  that 
inspired  writers  say  more  respecting  the  kingdom  oi  Christ  than  they  do 
concerning  all  other  things  treated  or  discussed  in  the  Word.     4.  It  was 
the  leading  subject  of  the  preaching    of  John  the  Baptist,  Christ,  the 
disciples  and  apostles  (Props.  38-74).     5.  It  was  a  cherished  subject  of 
preaching  in  the  primitive  Church  (Props.  75-77).     6.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  a  correct  scriptural  preaching,  for  the  Gospel  itsejf  is  '*  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom."     7.  To  promote  its  establishment  Jesus  appears,  suflers,  and 
dies  (Props.   50,   181),  and  to  manifest  it   lie  will  come  again  (Props. 
66,  68,  130,  etc.).     8.  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  must  be  deeply  interested  in 
it,  since  it  is  a  distinguishing  blessing  and  honor  given  to  Him  by  the 
Father  (Prop.  84),  and  belongs  to  Him  as  His  inheritance  (Props.  82,  116, 
etc.).     9.   We  are  invited,  as  the  most  precious  of  privileges,  to  inherit  this 
kingdom  (Prop.  96).     10.  It  is  the   constantly  presented  object  of  faith 
and  hope,  which  should  influence  us  to  prayer,  duty,  and  watchfulness. 
11.  It  IS  the  result  of  the  preparatory  dispensations,  enabling  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  means  employed  to  attain  this  end.     12.  It  embraces   within 
itself  perfect  completed  redemption  ;  for  in  it  all  the  promises  of  God  will 
be  verified  and  realized.     13.  It  exhibits  in  an  outward  form  the  pleasure 
of  the  Divine  will  in  the  salvation  of  the  race  and  the  deliverance  of  crea- 
tion (Props.  149,    145,  etc.).     14.  It  brings  the  Divine  utterances   into 
unity  of  design  (Props.  174,  175),  exhibits  manifested  unitjr  (Prop.  173), 
and  vindicates  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Writ  (Prop.  182),  including  the 
Apocalypse  (Prop.  176).     15.  It  enforces  not  only  the  humanity  (Props.  82, 
89)  of  Christ,  but  also  His  Divinity  (Props.  85  and  183),  with  tne  strong- 
est reasoning.     16.  It  exhibits  to  us  the  majesty  and  glory  of  Jesus,  *'  The 
Christ,"  as  Theocratic  King  (Props.  88,  89,  132,  184,  etc.),  and  the  pre- 
eminent position  of  *'  the  first-born  "  who  are  co-heirs  with  Him  (Props. 
118,  119,  127,  etc.).     All  these,  as  well  as  other  related  points,  will  be 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  pages.     A  sufficiencv  is  briefly  stated,  that 
the  reader  may  not  fail  to  see  how  significant  must  be  a  proper  compre- 
hension  of  this  subject. 

We  are  prepared,  from  such  considerations,  to  appreciate  the  remark 
attributed  by  Lango  (Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  254)  to  Starke  :  "  The  king- 
dom of  heaven  must  form  the  central  point  of  all  theological  learn- 
ing." Van  Oosterzee  {TheoL  of  *  the  N,  T.,  p.  69)  calls  it  the 
foundation  thoughti  and,  after  giving  the  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom its  proper  position  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  (saying,  "  that  the  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  \%  fundamental  in  the  theology  of  Christ,'")  remarks  : 
**  Already  Hess  has  furnished  a  treatise  on  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  in  which  he  shows  how  prominent  a  place  this  idea  occupies  in 
Holy  Scripture,  especiallj  in  the  teaching  of  the  Lord.  It  is  surprising 
therefore  that  Schmid,  in  the  work  cited,  assigns  to  it  the  third  place  in 
his  treatment  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  Much  better  Neander,  who,  in  his 
life  of  Jesus,  derives  a  '  whole  system  of  truths '  from  the  parables  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.'*  Let  us  add,  however,  that  even  Schmid  does  ample 
justice  in  acknowledging  its  importance,  when  (e.g.^  Bib.  TheoL  If.  T.,  p. 
243)  he  calls  it,  the  groundwork  of  His  (Christ's)  teaching." 
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Sneh  testunony  oonld  be  mnltiplled.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  nameroas  recent  writers 
of  eminence  (as  e.g,  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  Kurtz,  Bonar,  etc. )  who  emphatically  declare 
that  the  most  important  subject  for  careful  consideration,  and  the  one,  too,  that  will 
most  serve  to  explain  the  plan  of  salvation,  is  that  contained  so  proQiinently  in  the 
preaching  of  Christ,  viz.,  that  of  the  kingdom.  We  conclude  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  most  recent,  Thompson  (ThecL  of  Christ,  p.  19) :  '*  The  whole  circle  of  doctrines 
taught  by  Christ  revolves  about  tliis  central  point,  that  he  represented  to  men  the  kingdom  of 
God  r  or  to  recall  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dog,,  vol.  1,  p.  169) :  **  The  central  thought  is  contained 
in  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  Dr.  itling  (Herzog's  Ency.,  Art.  '*  Kingdom  of 
God**)  pertinently  says  :  **  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  central  idea  of  the 
entire  economy  of  revelation  ;  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  purpose  of  all  heavenly  reve- 
lation and  preparations,  and  therefore  the  moving  principle  of  Divine  works,  guidance, 
and  institutions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  law  and  the  gospel,  and  even  of 
creation  and  promise  from  the  beginning  on." 

Obs.  2.  It  is  significant  to  the  thoughtful  student — ^a  fulfilment  of 
prophecy — that  the  idea  of  a  distinctive  Divine  kingdom  related  to  Christ 
and  this* earth,  a  kingdom  which  decidedly  holds  the  foremost  place  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus,  should  bo  made,  both  (with  few  exceptions)  in  theology 
and  the  confessions  of  the  Church,  to  come  down  from  its  first  position  in 
the  Bible  and  occupy,  when  alluded  to,  a  very  subordinate  one.  In 
hundreds  of  books,  where  it  reasonably  ought  to  be  conspicuous,  a  few 
references  of  a  somewhat  mystical  and  unsatisfactory  nature,  or  a  brief 
endorsement  of  the  old  monkish  view  that  it  applies  to  the  Church, 
dismisses  the  entire  subject ;  while  inferior  subjects  have  long  chapters  and 
even  volumes  in  their  interest.  There  is,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  something 
radically  wrong  in  such  a  change  of  position,  and  the  wider  the  departure 
from  the  scriptural  basis  the  more  defective  does  it  become.  Any  effort, 
as  here  made,  to  restore  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  to  its  true  and  para- 
mount Biblical  station  should  at  least  solicit  attention. 

Obs,  3.  The  kingdom  deserves  the  first  place  in  Biblical  and  the  first 
rank  in  Systematic  theology.  The  reasons  for  this,  as  already  intimated, 
are  abundant.  This  has  been  too  much  overlooked,  and  the  Kingdom  has 
l)eGn  placT?d  in  a  subordinate  position,  until  for  some  years  past  a  reaction 
— induced  by  unbelieving  attacks — has  taken  place,  and  the  kingdom 
(however  explained)  is  brought  out  again  most  prominently,  especially  by 
Ljinge  (see  Pref.  to  Com.),  Van  Oosterzee  {Ch,  Dogmatics),  Thompson 
[TlieoL  of  Christ),  Auberlen  (Div.  Rev.)^  and  others.  While  thus  advo- 
cating its  claims  to  doctrinal  position,  we  do  not,  as  sometimes  unjustly 
charged,  depreciate  the  importance,  the  value,  and  the  exceeding  precious- 
ness  of  the  person  and  death  of  Jesus.  The  hitter  is  doctrinally  the  out- 
growth from  the  former,  and  as  provisionary  (for  witiiout  the  latter  the 
kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  promised,  could  not  possibly  bo  obtained), 
for  the  kingdom,  is  of  incalculable  consequence. 

If  it  be  said  that  **  the  Christ"  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  kingdom,  this  is 
fuUy  admitted,  inasmuch  as  the  theocratic  king  who  establishes  the  kingdom  is  greater 
than  the  kingdom  itself.  Indeed,  as  the  student  will  observe,  our  line  of  reasoning 
proceeds  to  exalt  the  kingdom  because  of  the  vital  union  existing  between  the  king  and 
kingdom — the  latter  being  the  inheritance  of  the  former.  On  the  other  hand,  we  glorify 
"  the  Christ "  by  showing  the  result  and  grandeur  of  ///.•?  work  as  exhibited  in  this  theo- 
cratic ordering.  In  the  kingdom,  Jesus  Himself  is  evermore  the  central  figure,  and  He 
can  never  be  regarded  in  a  higher,  holier,  clearer  light  than  that  reflected  upon  Him  by 
His  theocratic  relationship.     This  will  hereafter  be  brought  forth  in  detail. 
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Obs.  4.  In  proportion  as  investigation  advances  in  this  direction  may 
we  expect  valuable  acquisitions.  Reuss  {Hist,  of  Ch,  TJieol,  of  Ap. 
Age,  p.  137),  although  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  kingdom, 
truthfully  says:  **  There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this  full  and 
suffgestive  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  must  be  in  some  way  the  mt9ie 
to  oe  explored  by  us,  in  order  to  bring  to  light  the  treasures  which  Chris- 
tian science  have  to  mould  and  fashion,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  every 
successive  sphere,  and  the  measure  and  capacities  of  every  mind." 

Obs.  5.  That  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  is  one  widely  acknowledged  as 
leading  can  even  be  seen  in  the  most  extreme  views,  as  e.g.  Sweden- 
borgianism,  Mormonism,  Shakerism,  etc.  We  need  only  refer  to  the 
simple  fact  that  writers  of  pantheistic  and  mystical  tendencies  have 
taken  the  phrase  *'  kingdom  of  heaven  *'  to  be  the  real  starting-point  of 
Christianity,  which  they  designate  **  The  New  Jerusalem  boming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven  ;"  and  from  which  they  argue  that  all  men 
should  morally  labor  for  the  infinite,  making  every  effort,  whether  in  relig- 
ion, science,  poetry,  art,  etc.,  to  be  hailed  as  a  subjective  submission  to,  or 
acknowledgment  of,  this  kingdom.  Taking  the  spiritualized  notion 
entertained  by  many  in  the  Church,  they  enlarge  it  by  giving  to  it  a 
pantheistical  dress  or  mystical  adornment,  to  suit  their  ideas  of  evolution, 
law,  unity,  philosophy,  human  nature,  spiritualism,  etc.  Attention  now 
is  only  called  to  the  circumstance,  that  in  systems  and  theories  of  religion 
the  most  unscriptural,  still  a  great  degree  of  prominency  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom. 

Even  Baner  says  :  '*  The  essence  of  Christianity  is  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  the  conditions  requisite  for  a  participation  in  this,  so  as  to  place  man  in  a  gen- 
nine  moral  relation  to  God."  Christlieb  {Modem  Doubt,  p.  38)  approvingly  quotes 
Bauer,  but  is  inclined  to  make  the  essence  to  be  Christ,  bringing  men  back  in  and 
through  Christ.  Both  are  correct :  viewing  Christ  as  the  means  of  salvation,  etc..  He  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  system  ;  but  regarding  the  Bible  in  its  doctrinal  aspect 
or  even  the  end  designed  by  Christianity  and  its  relationship  to  the  past  and  the  future, 
then  the  kingdom  of  God  forms  the  fundamental  idea,  and  '*  the  Christ "  is  the  chosen 
instrumentality  by  which  it  is  to  be  realized.  As  our  work  is  devoted  to  the  doctrinal  as- 
pect, we  would  say  that  the  essence  of  Christianity,  linked  with  the  past  dispensations 
and  the  future  one,  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  more  specifically  shown  to  be  obtained 
through  Jesus  Christ— tioio  the  heirship  by  repentance  and  faith  in  Him,  then  by  actual 
inheriting  at  His  coming. 

Obs.  6.  This  subject  is  attractive  to  the  reverent  believer  not  merely 
because  of  its  being  the  absorbing  theme  of  Old  Testament  prophecy 
and  New  Testament  prediction,  but  owing  to  the  persotial  relationship  that 
he  sustains,  as  an  heir,  to  it.  It  is  fitting  to  recognize,  comprehend,  and 
appreciate  our  inheritance.  But  even  the  literary  aspect,  the  intellectual 
excellence  of  it,  invites  earnest  investigation.  Aside  from  its  being  a 
predominating  idea  of  a  book,  which  has  had  such  a  moulding  injQuence 
m  all  the  departments  of  life,  it  is  the  topic  which,  above  all  others,  calls 
forth  the  most  eloquent  and  sublime  of  all  the  descriptions  and  promises 
of  the  Bible,  culminating  in  the  last  heart-stirring  words  of  Jesus 
intrusted  to  John. 

This  excellence  is  illustrated,  e.^.,  by  the  last  chapter  of  Habakkuk,  which  Br.  Frank- 
lin admired  as  exceeding  all  human  descriptions,  and  which,  it  is  said,  he  caused  a  num- 
ber of  infidels  at  Paris,  reading  it  to  them  without  informing  them  that  it  was  in  the 
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Bible,  to  eulogize  as  something  descri|>tiyely  grand.  The  reader,  too,  may  recall  the  poet 
Burns,  so  sensitive  to  beauty,  that  it  is  said  of  him  that  he  coxdd  not  read  Isa.  *25  :  8, 
ReT.  21  :  4,  and  kindred  passages  without  being  affected  to  tears.  Who  can  estimate  the 
emotions,  the  delight  excited  by  this  subject,  as  presented  by  inspired  men,  in  the 
hearts  of  belieyers  in  the  past  and  present. 


Ohs.  7.  When  Bnrveying  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  events,  some  the 
greatest  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  all  pointing  to  this  kingdom  as 
a  contemplated  end  ;  when  looking  at  the  same  as  they  occur  and  exist 
to-day,  preparatory  to  the  kingdom;  and  when  contemplating  the  host  of 
remarkable,  astounding  events  predicted  to  come  to  pass  in  connection 
with  the  kingdom  still  future,  surely  this  forms  a  subject  worthy,  beyond 
all  others,  of  the  earnest,  devout  and  patient  study  of  every  student  of  the 
world's  eventful  and,  without  this  key,  perplexing  history.  The  kingdom 
embraces  so  much,  both  in  preparation  and  in  actual  realization,  that,  in 
view  of  its  extent,  the  doctrine  exceeds  all  others  in  magnitude,  enfolding 
in  itself  nearly  all  doctrine. 

To  this  Ve  may  add  the  pregnant  idea  (Lange*s  Com.  Luke,  p.  326,  Doc.  1)  :  ''It  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  Christian  eschatology,  the  more  the  course  of  time  ad- 
▼ances,  must  become  less  and  less  an  unimportant  appendix,  and  more  and  more  a  locus 
primariMS  of  Christian  doctrine/ 


•I 


Oi^.  8.  A  deeper  investigation  of  this  doctrine  and  a  correspondent 
return  to  the  old  faith,  held  by  men  who,  by  position  and  association 
(as  e.p.  Apostolical  Church),  were  pre-eminently  qualified  to  comprehend 
it,  will  remove  those  painful  concessions  now  made  to  unbelief,  which 
stigmatizes  the  apostles  and  early  Church  as  still  under  the  influence  of 
*' erroneous  Jewish  forms."  Such  a  study  and  return,  will  relieve  theo- 
logians from  being  driven  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of  virtually 
acKnowledging  that  the  apostles  were  mistaken  in  their  notions  respecting 
the  kingdom  ;  that  they  embraced  ''  the  Jewish  husk,*'  which,  however, 
contained  the  germ  of  truth  (which  they,  situated  as  they  were,  could  not 
properly  appreciate)  that  *'  the  conciousness  of  the  Church  "  in  its  devel- 
opment (so  Neander,  etc.)  was  to  strip  of  its  surroundings  and  fructify 
into  full  grown  truth.  It  is  alone  in  the  direction  indicated  by  us,  that  we 
can  hope — defending  as  it  does  every  utterance  and  doctrinal  position  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  kingdom — for  a  consistent  pleading,  justification, 
and  protection  against  the  btrauss  and  Bauer  school  (and  others),  which 
has  driven  noted  theologians — led  by  a  preconceived  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom— to  place  **  the  consciousness  of  the  Church  "  (that  finally  obtained 
the  truth  which  had  escaped  the  grasp  of  the  apostles),  as  exhibited  in 
Church  authority  or  theology,  or  the  productions  of  fallible  men,  above  that 
of  the  Scriptures  containing  **  the  Jewish  husk.'*  The  importance  of  our 
doctrine  is  evinced,  in  that  it  reverses  all  this,  exaltinfj  and  vindicating 
both  the  Scriptures  and  the  correct  knowledge  of  its  inspired  writers. 

This  doctrine,  rightly  apprehended,  is  not  only  important  to  elevate  apologetics,  to 
meH  the  objections  of  unbelief,  to  honor  the  authoritative  doctrinal  utterances  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  admirably  adapted  to  refute  numerous  errors,  out  of  which  religious 
gjstems  are  originated,  and  through  which  they  are  maintained.  The  following  propo- 
sitions wiU  introduce  many  of  these,  and  practically  show  how  they  are  met  and  dete&lftd 
by  this  doctrine  alone. 
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Proposition  2.  The  eatdblishment  of  this  hingdom  was  deter- 
mined  before^  and  designed  and  prepared  fronij  the  foundation 
of  the  wa)*ld. 

These  two  phrases  are  given  in  Matt.  25 :  34,  Jno.  17 :  24,  Eph. 
1 :  4,  Heb.  4 :  3,  1  Pet.  1 :  20,  Rev.  13  :  8,  in  comparison  with  other 
passages.  The  one  may  indicate  that  the  Divine  purpose  relating 
to  the  kingdom  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  Eternal  before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world ;  and  the  other,  that  the  creation  itself  both 
evinced  His  intention  to  carry  out  His  design  (i.e.,  was  prepara- 
tory), and  that  it  was  in  fact,  as  it  existed  befoi-e  the  fall  apd  ensu- 
ing curse,  the  prepared  sphere  of  its  manifestation. 

Comp.  Matt.  13  :  35,  Lake  11  :  50,  Rev.  17  :  8.  Whatever  application  these  passages 
may  have  to  the  fatare  kingdom,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  plainly  implied  meaning 
that,  in  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Architect  and  Purposer,  the  contemplated  final  use  of 
this  world  was  allied  with  its  origin.  Shallow/  unbelieving  criticism  makes  itself  merry 
at  the  idea  of  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth,"  and  present  it  as  a  proof  that  the  Bible 
teaches  an  untrue  form,  and  hence  exhibits  ignorance.  The  forcible  figure  of  speech 
and  the  intent  are  entirely  overlooked,  for  the  sake  of  making  an  uncritical  attaisk. 
As  to  the  form,  the  Bible  gave  it  (Job  26  :  7)  long  before  science  taught  it ;  as  to  ^  Uie 
foundations,"  the  general  analogy  of  the  Scriptures  teach  that  these  are  in  the  creative 
power,  wisdom,  love — the  attributes — of  the  Creator  *'  in  whom  we  live,  move,  and  have 
our  being." 

Obs.  1.  Hence,  we  properly  infer  the  dignity  of  this  subject,  compre- 
hended in  the  eternal  counsels  and  evolved  from  the  ever-existing  **  pur- 
pose of  Him,  which  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  His  own  wiU." 

King  Edward  VL's  Catechism  (Bickersteth*s  Promised  Glory ^  p.  2),  however  it 
may  explain  it,  correctly  affirms  :  "  Before  the  Lord  Ck)d  made  heaven  and  earth.  He 
determined  to  have  for  Himself  a  most  beautiful  kingdom  and  holy  commonwealth." 
MoU  (Lange's  (Jam.  Ueb.,  Doc.  p.  211)  says  :  **  At  the  very  creation  of  the  world  Ood 
looked  forward  to  and  made  arrangements  for  the  eternally  abiding  and  unchangeable 
Idngdom  of  glory  ;  and  to  the  introduction  of  that  kingdom  tend  aU  the  revelations, 
arrangements,  and  providences  of  Qod  in  the  history  of  the  world.*' 

Ois,  2.  We  also  justly  infer,  that  God's  will  thus  expressed  respecting 
the  kingdom  indicates  a  Divine  plan^  which,  in  view  of  His  attributes, 
necessarily  embraces  unity  of  design.  Therefore,  when  the  kingdom  is 
once  defined  by  the  Spirit,  no  change  or  modification  can  possibly  be 
allowed  without  the  most  express  declarations  from  God  announcing  it. 

Ols.  3.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  being  thus  identified  in  its  connec- 
tion with  eternal  purpose  and  with  creation,  God  will  wndouhtedly  accom- 
plish His  revealed  will  concerning  it,  confirmed  as  it  is  even  by  oatL 
Ood  Himsell  stands  j)ledged  to  the  ultimate  realization  of  this  idea. 
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Ohs.  4.  The  exercise  of  creative  power,  and  its  continued  exhibition  in 
behalf  of  man  and  the  world,  clearly  shows  the  Divine  determination  to 
establish  this  kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  antagonistic  elements  intro- 
duced by  the  fall.  All  things  exist,  becaase  God  has  a  determined  end  in 
Tiew,  which  end  is  embraced  in  this  kingdom. 

Obs.  5.  This  kingdom  is  one  pertaining  to  the  earth.  Before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  it  only  existed  in  the  determination  or  purpose  of  God, 
bat  at  creation  the  very  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid  in  preparation 
for  it-  We  know  that  the  expression  **  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,*'  is  interpreted  by  many  simply  to 
mean,  prepared  for  you  from  the  beginning  or  from  eternity,  and  refers 
only  t6  purpose.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  paradisaical  condition 
of  the  earth  at  creation  and  the  fact  (Props.  140-148)  of  its  future  restora- 
tion to  the  same  when  the  kingdom  is  to  be  established,  we  believe  that  the 
phraae  embraces  a  far  deeper  significance,  viz.,  its  relationship  to  the 
earth.  "From  the  foundation  of  the  world*'  is  indicative  that  God 
purposed  this  very  earth,  when  founded,  for  this  kingdom. 

Fairbaim  {Typology,  vol.  1,  p.  812)  says:  "Because  destined  for  Christ  and  his 
elect  people  in  the  mind  of  God/'  to  which  we  add,  destined  to  become  the  theatre  of  a 
theocratic  kingdom.  It  may  be  suggested  :  As  will  be  shown  hereafter,  this  kingdom 
embraces  completed  redemption,  and  this  alone  indicates  the  tmthfnlness  of  our  propo- 
sition, because  redemption  (which  the  kingdom  perfects)  was  in  purpose  co-existent 
with  that  of  creation  (£ph.  1  :  4,  1  Pet.  1  :  20).  This  enables  us  to  consider  the  unbe- 
lieTing  objection  that  Gk>d  made  creation  so  imperfect  that  it  required  constant  interfer- 
ence or  *'  tinkering,"  seeing  that  all  things  have  been  previously  foreseen  and  provided 
for  in  order — against  all  adverse  influences  arising  from  free  will,  passion,  prejudice, 
etc.  to  carry  out  a  predetermined  result  to  its  intelligently  expressed  consummation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  answers  the  extravagant  eulogies  heaped  by  unbelief  (in  opposition 
to  revelation)  upon  nature,  its  perfection,  sublimity,  etc.,  in  showing  that  the  Creator 
Himself,  far  from  deeming  nature  able  to  save  man,  to  render  him  happy,  to  deliver  him 
from  evil,  declares  it  placed,  with  all  its  faded  nobility,  with  all  its  tarnished  greatness 
and  riches,  under  a  curse,  and  proposes  in  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  a  renewal,  a 
deliverance,  a  restitution,  which  shall  free  nature,  exalt  man,  and  glorify  the  Maker. 

Ols.  6.  Such  phraseology  involves,  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  fall  and 
entailed  curse,  a  glorious  restitution  for  which  provision  is  to  be  made. 
We  are  pointed  to  that  original  perfection  of  creation  which  the  Almighty 
pronounced  good,  but  this  being  marred  (as  the  Bible  teaches)  by  sin  and 
resultant  evil,  it  is  requisite,  before  God's  purpose  is  fully  carried  out,  to 
restore  that  forfeited  perfection.  How  this  is  done  will  be  explained  at 
length  hereafter. 

Obs.  7.  This  phraseology  respecting  the  kingdom  includes,  in  view  of 
expressed  predetermination,  the  appointment  or  preordination  of  the 
king  (1  Pet.  1  :  20).  It  also  comprehends  the  number  of  the  rulers, 
elect,  heirs  or  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  (Eph.  1  :  4,  etc.),  as  well  as  every 
particular,  provisionary  and  realized,  pertaining  to  it.  God  does  not 
undertake  the  accomplishment  of  a  set  purpose  without  His  perfect  knowl- 
edge embracing  all  things  relating  to  it.  For  **  known  unto  God  are 
all  His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world"  (xVcts,  15:18,  Isa. 
46  :  9,  10,  etc.) 

Obs.  8.  The  idea  of  the  kingdom  being  the  beginning  (i.e.,  leading  to 
creation,  etc.)  and  the  ending  ^/>.^  embracing  the  final  result)   oi  t\i^ 
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dispensations  or  ages,  we  may  well  believe  what  the  Scriptures  state 
concerning  it,  yiz.,  that  this  idea  is  carried  on  to  a  practical  accomplish- 
ment in  order  that  the  supremacy  and  authority  of  God  may  be  universally 
acknowledged,  and  that  the  manifold  wisdom  and  love  of  the  Lord  may  be 
displaved  and  experienced  in  the  eternal  ages.  It  also  reaffirms  that  for 
this  obiect  and  end  all  things  are  sustained  and  allowed,  to  work  out, 
under  Divine  Providence,  their  destiny  in  respect  to  this  kingdom. 

Ohs.  9.  This  language,  so  expressive  of  the  comprehensiveness  and  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  kingdom  idea,  suggests  to  us  that  the  dispensations 
or  ages  themselves  (the  Adamic,  Abrahamic,  Mosaic,  and  Christian)  are 
ordered  in  their  succession  as  part  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  relation  to  this 
kingdom.  If  we  are  to  take  the  rendering  given  by  Locke,  Chandler, 
Clarke,  Whitby,  etc.,  to  Eph.  3  :  11,  such  a  special  ordering  is  announced. 
Instead  of  our  version,  **  according  to  the  eternal  purpose,**  etc.,  they 
read  :  **  according  to  the  disposition  or  ari*angement  of  the  ages  which  lie 
made  for  (or,  in  or  through)  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Whatever  transla- 
tion we  may  prefer,  one  thing  is  certainly  taught  in  the  passage,  viz., 
that  in  the  "eternal  purpose,"  or  "the  purpose  of  the  ages,"  etc.,  is 
included  the  notion  that  time  itself  is  embraced  in  God's  plan  with  special 
reference  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the  King  of  the  kingdom,  for  whom  the  plan  is 
carried  into  execution  and  by  whom  it  will  be  perfected. 

Favoring  the  rendering  "  the  arrangement  of  the  ages  "  as  most  in  accord  with  anal- 
ogy (teaching  that  times  themselves  are  controlled,  etc.,  by  God),  yet  we  object  not  to 
receive  Bloomfield's  **  disposition  of  the  ages"  or  Barnes'  "  puipose  of  the  ages,**  etc., 
because  under  aU  of  them  is  still  included  the  provisionary  measures  instituted  in  time, 
following  each  other  in  succession,  for  and  by  Christ.  The  idea  of  a  Divine  plan,  ever- 
abiding  and  sure,  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  passage,  which,  as  Holy  Writ  teaches, 
includes  the  doctrine  that  aU  things  are  ordered  for  and  have  their  foundation  in 
Ghnst,  because  He  is  the  Christ,  the  theocratic  king.  The  plan  of  salvation  contem- 
plates a  restoration  effected  through  Christ  and  witnessed  in  this  kingdom,  and,  there- 
fore, it  embraces  all  arrangements,  even  those  of  time.  This  is  corroborated  by  other  pas- 
sages. Thus  e.(7.,  1  Cor.  2  :  7  reads  :  **  the  mystery  which  He  ordained  before  the  worlds'* 
{ttpd  Tov  atdvov,  before  the  ages),  i.e.,  the  ages  relating  to  the  world  (Comp.  Prof.  Lewis's 
ch.  on  Time-worlds  in  Six  Days  of  Creation), 

Obs.  10.  The  kingdom  being  comprehended  in  the  eternal  counsels  of 
God  and  in  the  design  of  creation,  and  being  allied  with  various  orderings 
extending  over  the  past  history  of  the  world  and  with  others  still  future, 
we  ought  reasonably  to  anticipate  it  to  be  a  deeply  involved,  widely  com- 
prising subject,  having  a  variety  of  aspects  (as  e.^.,  in  relation  to  the 
Father,  Son,  elect,  etc.),  and  an  encirclinff  of  other  subjects  (as  e.g.,  elec- 
tion, resurrection,  judgment,  etc.),  as  well  as  a  profundity  of  scope  (as 
e.g.,  in  relation  to  time,  the  person  of  the  king,  glorification,  etc.),  which 
demand  most  careful  study,  reflection,  and  comparison  to  understand. 

Obs.  11.  The  proposition  indicates  a  fundamental  position  that  the 
student  of  the  kingdom  must  occupy.  It  implies  that  as  the  kingdom  is 
God's  purpose,  all  knowledge  of  the  kingdom  must  be  derived  from  Him. 
It  is  God's  idea,  contemplated  and  realized,  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
a7>prehend,  and  all  reliable  information  must  come  from  Him.  Hence, 
compare  Prop.  9. 
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Obs.  12.  In  Prov.  8:31,  wisdom  is  represented  as  **  rejoicing  In  the 
habitable  part  of  his  earth,*'  and  as  delighting  in  or  presenting  "  my 
delights"  to  "the  sons  of  men."  When  the  Divine  purpose,  as  em- 
bra^d  in  this  kingdom,  in  reference  to  the  earth  and  man,  is  completely 
manifested,  then  the  reason  of  this  will  also  fall^  appear.  Wisdom  will 
be  justified  both  in  preparing  this  earth  for  its  display  and  in  exhibiting 
itself  in  the  riches  bestowed  upon  her  adherents  in  the  theocratic  relation- 
ship. If  it  is  wisdom  to  receive  any  truth  of  God,  much  more  is  it  wise 
to  lay  hold  of  the  ^reat  leading  truths,  that  we  may  finsJly  obtain  the 
blessings  that  true  wisdom  imparts. 

Obs.  13.  The  proposition,  from  a  purely  Biblical  standpoint,  shows 
that  we  cannot  entertain  the  view  that  unbelief  urges  against  the  Bible, 
viz.,  that  Oriental  religions  antedate  the  Bible  by  many  centuries.  The 
respective  proofs  of  priority  are  found  in  the  respective  religious  works  in 
the  shape  of  assertion,  and  the  truthfulness  of  one  or  the  other  must  be 
determined  by  its  contact  with  the  facts  of  history.  Now  history,  as  far  as 
known  outside  of  the  religious  books,  does  not  countenance  Oriental  exag- 
gerations of  age  ;  on  the  other  hand,  history  corroborates  the  Bible  state- 
ment, which,  owing  to  a  plan  systematicalljr  developed  and  with  which  is 
connected  a  vast  array  of  facts,  is  fully  sustained  botn  as  to  alleged  age  and 
contents.  (Compare  Props.  179  and  182.)  The  proof  of  a  continuous  plan, 
evidenced  in  the  history  of  the  past  and  present,  and  in  the  immense 
superiority  of  subject  matter,  adaptation  toman,  etc.,  will  follow  in  various 
propositions. 

Obs.  14.  Lastly,  this  proposition  is  based  on  the  scripturally  derived 
statement,  that  a  Divine  Creating  Mind  and  a  Ruling  Will  orders  and  rules 
over  all,  so  that  notwithstanding  apparent  difficulties  and  unexplained 
problems,  that  Mind  and  Will  shall  be  ultimately  triumphantly  vindicated 
in  an  open,  revealed  manner,  indicating,  what  piety  already  realizes  as  an 
earnest  in  preparatory  work,  their  close  and  intimate  relationship  with 
man  and  earth.  This  absolute  Mind  and  Will,  affirming  that  it  consciously 
and  personally  works  to  introduce  a  predetermined  kingdom,  is,  of  course, 
the  original  fountain-head  from  whence  all  proceeds.  To  the  believer  in 
the  Word,  it  is  unnecessary,  because  our  views  are  based  on  Scripture,  to 
add  anything ;  but  to  the  unbeliever  we  may  remark  :  that  in  defense 
of  such  a  position  it  is  not  required  to  represent  the  absurdities,  the 
contradictions  of  reason,  etc.,  into  which  those  fall  who  deny  this  existing 
Miud  and  Will  (other  writers  have  ably  done  this),  but  rather  to  follow  out 
in  all  its  connections  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  and  from  the 
evidences  of  marked  design  and  unity  manifested  in  its  history,  bring 
forth  a  proof  in  behalf  of  a  personal  existing  God,  ordering  and  overruling 
all  things,  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  intelligent  reader  more  than  any 
other  that  we  could  possibly  propose.  The  greater  the  work  contemplated — 
and  there  is  none  greater  than  this  kingdom — the  more  clearly  ought  we 
to  see  the  intelligence  of  the  Mind  that  originates  it,  and  the  power  of  the 
Will  that  performs  it.  If  that  Mind  and  Will  has  proposed,  in  Revelation 
to  man,  a  certain,  determinate  plan  of  operation  by  which  the  kingdom 
shall,  after  a  while,  be  openly  revealed  ;  if  the  design  and  mode  of 
procedure  and  result  commends  itself  to  faith  and  reason  as  adapted  and 
desirable  ;  if  history  and  experience  plainlj  sustains  the  developments  ol 
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such  a  plan  through  the  ages,  then  we  may  rest  assured  that  in  harmony 
with  suoh  a  purposed  plan,  with  its  corroborating  history  and  adiustment 
to  the  necessities  of  man  and  creation,  there  must  be,  as  the  Bible  wisely 
and  scientifically  affirms,  a  guiding  mind  and  controlling  will.  It  would 
be  premature  to  press  this  argument ;  let  us  then  first  present  an  array  of 
incontrovertible  facts,  and  from  these  facts,  as  a  conclusion  (e,g,y  Prop. 
182,  etc.),  deduce  the  statement  made,  that  the  kingdom  itself  is  depend- 
ent upK)n  the  pleasure  and  work  of  the  Father  both  in  its  inception  and 
provision,  in  its  prediction  and  realization.     (Comp.  e.g.  Prop.  84.) 

This  proposition  logically  foUows  from  the  idea  of  inteUigent  design.  The  Bible  ap- 
peals to  the  evident  manifestation  of  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Creator  as  exhibited  in 
the  ordering  of  the  universe.  Natural  theology  lays  special  stress  on  the  eyidences  of  a 
previous  forethought  and  knowledge  of  adaptedness.  The  Scriptures  likewise  refer  us  to 
the  abundant  testimony  of  design  in  the  mind  of  the  Almighty  Buler  as  declared  in  the 
ordering  and  provisionary  ruling  of  the  world.  The  moral,  religious,  and  civil  training 
of  mankind,  the  fundamental  laws  of  society,  etc.,  are  appealed  to  in  proof.  Numerous 
passage  like  Ps.  94  :  9,  10,  Isa.  40  :  14,  Acts  15  :  18,  Isa.  46  : 9.  10,  Bom.  11  :  33,  Eph. 
1  :  8,  9,  etc.,  indicate  not  merely  God*s  knowledge  and  wisdom,  but  the  mstnifestation  <^ 
such  in  a  predetermined  purpose.  Systematic  theology  directs  particular  attention  to 
the  evidences  of  a  previously  settled  purpose.  Our  subject  largely  develops  this  fac^ 
and  insists  upon  the  truth  and  force  of  Eph.  3  :  10,  11  and  kindred  passages. 
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PBOPOsmoN   3.  The  meanings  usually  given  to  this  hingdoni  in- 
dicate that  the  most  vague^  indefinite  notions  exist  conceiving  it. 

Theologians,  eminent  for  their  piety  and  position  in  the  Church, 
are  now  entertaining  crude  ideas  and  contradictory  conceptions  of 
the  kingdom.  For  many  centuries,  under  the  interpretation  given 
by  men  who  have,  probably  unconsciously,  largely  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  scnool,  the  kingdom  has  been  made  to 
mean  a  variety  of  things  at  the  option  of  the  writer.  Modem 
authors,  with  but  few  exceptions,  instead  of  discarding  this  loose- 
ness, seem  to  revel  in  it,  making  the  kingdom  to  denote  almost 
everything  that  fancy  connects  with  religion,  or  the  Church,  or 
even  with  humanity.  We  select,  out  of  numerous  examples,  sev- 
eral  to  illustrate  the  prevalent  mode  of  expounding  it,  and  the  lati- 
tude of  opinion  expressed  concerning  it. 

OhB.  1.  Albert   Barnes,  who,  possessing  many  admirable  traits,  is    re- 

farded  as  a  popular  commentator,  ^ives  the  following  definitions  of  the 
ingdom  in  his  Commentary.  The  kingdom  is.  Matt.  3:2,  **His 
(Messiah's)  spiritual  reign  begun  in  the  Church  on  earth  and  completed 
in  heaven;"  Matt.  6  :  10,  the  *' reign/*  God's  reign,  or  the  Gos})el  of 
Christ  advanced  ;  Matt,  13  :  24,  **  the  gospel,"  or  **  the  effect  of  the 
gospel  ;"  Matt.  13  :  31,  *'  piety  in  a  renewed  heart,  or  the  Church  ;" 
Matt.  13  :  44,  *'  the  gospel,  the  new  dispensation,  the  offer  of  eternal 
life  ;"  Matt.  13  :  45,  ''  religion,"  or  ''  the  gospel ;"  Matt.  13  :  52,  *'  the 
gospel,"  or  *'  the  truth  ;"  Matt.  25  :  34.  **  salvation,"  **  eternal  life,"  or 
*•  heaven  ;"  Matt.  26  :  29,  *'  heaven  ;"  Matt.  19  :  24,  **  way  of  salvation  ;" 
Matt.  21  :  31,  to  **  become  Christians,"  or  to  *'  follow  the  Saviour  ;"  Matt. 
5  :  19,  "  the  Church  ;"  Matt.  5  :  20,  *'  the  Church,"  or  ''  the  world  to 
come  ;"  Matt.  11  :  11,  "  preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  gospel  ;" 
Matt.  16  :  19,  **  the  Church  on  earth  ;"  etc.  With  minor  changes  (as  e,g, 
Jno.  3:5,**  the  true  Church,"  1  Cor.  15  :24,  **  dominion  in  general  "),  and 
a  hesitancy  in  precisely  determining  what  it  means  (as  e,g,  Mark  10  :15, 
**  the  gospel,  the  new  dispensation  by  the  Messiah,  or  the  reign  of  God 
through  a  mediator,"  etc.),  we  find  these  often  repeated.  Surely  the 
kingdom  cannot  possibly  mean  all  these  things,  seeing  that  such  explana- 
tions are  loth  arbifrary  and  contradictory.  The  gospel  of,  or  concerning, 
the  kingdom  is  one  fact,  the  kingdom  itself  is  quite  another  ;  the  dispensa- 
tion in  which  the  kingdom  is  to  be  manifested  is  certainly  different  from 
the  kingdom  which  it  embraces  ;  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom  are  certainly 
not  the  inheritance.  These  and  other  plain  scriptural  statements  are  671- 
tirely  overlooked  in  such  definitions.  The  evident  antagonism  of  such 
popular  explanations  are  amply  sufficient  to  their  refutation.  The  reply 
U)  all  such  definitions  will  follow,  as  e,g.  Props.  90-115. 
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Dr.  Lawrence  in  the  Independent,  October  23d,  1870,  makes  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven  " 
to  mean  :  1.  **The  universe  of  matter  and  mind  ;*'  2.  *'  That  part  of  the  revolted 
human  race  which  has  been  brought  into  subjection  to  Christ  ;*'  3.  "A  kmgdom  of 
grace,  because  it  is  by  God's  love  in  Christ  that  they— believers— are  brought  into  it  ;*' 
2.  **  A  kingdom  of  glory  in  heaven  ;"  and  6.  **  It  is  His  reign  over  His  loyal  subjects.*' 
Our  Church  literature  is  permeated  with  similar  definitions.  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
CMop.,  Art.  '*  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  defines  it,  first,  "  the  Divine  spiritual  kingdom,  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Messiah  ;"  then  afterward  it  is  '*  the  Christian  dispensation  or  the 
community  of  those  who  receive  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  ;"  this  again  is  divided  into  *'  an 
internal  and  external  form" —  internal  '*  in  the  hearts  of  all  Christians,"  and  externally  it 
is  **  embodied  in  the  visible  Church  ;"  and  then  finally  in  its  future  relatipn,  **  it  denotes 
the  bliss  of  heaven,  eternal  life."  Compare  Dr.  Craven's  remarks,  in  an  excursus,  Lance's 
Com.  Bev.,  p.  94,  on  Robinson's  definition  {Greek  Die.)  of  the  kingdom,  who  makes  it  a 
dispensation,  also  a  principle,  and  likewise  a  people  actuated  by  that  principle.  Dr. 
Craven  justly  objects  to  such  **  a  looseness  in  the  use  of  language." 

Obs.  2.  Dr.  Barrow,  On  the  Creed,  explains  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven" 
as  **  capable  especially  of  two  acceptations."  Without  discarding  other 
views,  he  lays  down  this  proposition  :  *'  It  first  commonly  signifies  the 
state  or  constitution  of  religion  under  the  gospel,  in  opposition  to,  or 
contradistinction  to,  the  state  of  things  under  the  ancient  law."  Td 
prove  this,  he  shows  that  *'  in  the  time  of  the  law,  God*s  kingdom  was  in 
a  manner  earthly,"  and  proceeds  to  point  out  its  earthly  characteristics ; 
but  that  now  under  the  gospel  '*  God's  kingdom  is  more  capacious, 
unlimited,"  and,  in  brief,  morS  spiritual.  From  this  he  deduces  that  it 
may  denote  :  T.  The  state  of  relation  ;  2.  The  society  of  men  put  into  such 
a  state  ;  and  then  also  adds  :  3.  It  is  '*  taken  for  the  perfection  or  utmost 
improvement  of  this  state." 

Aside  from  the  indefiniteness  of  such  a  definition,  indicating  the  difficulty  of  forming 
a  consistent  whole  (for  the  relation  in  which  men  are  placed  is  superseded  by  the  men 
themselves,  and  then  again  by  the  perfection  of  the  state  realized),  we  only  now  notice 
some  self-contradictions  which  it  contains  :  1.  If  the  phrase  '*  kingdom  of  heaven"  is 
used  **  in  opposition  or  contradistinction  to  "  former  dispensations  (the  ancient  Theoc- 
racy), then  it  foUows,  which  he  himself  will  not  aUow,  that  no  true  kingdom  of  God 
existed  previously  to  the  Christian  Church.  2.  If  the  kingdom  only  denotes  the  state  or 
constitution  of  religion,  does  it  embrace  or  reject  that  which  preceded  the  Christian  era  ? 
If  it  embraces  it,  then,  after  all  the  kingdom  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  ;  if  it  rejects, 
then  it  does  not  allow  that  religion  existed  previously  in  '*a  state  or  constitution."  3. 
If  the  mere  "  capaciousness,"  etc.  causes  such  a  change  in  phraseology,  that  the  ex- 
pression **  kingdom  of  heaven  "  is  applicable  to  the  Church  now  and  not  to  the  Church 
previously  existing,  how  comes  it,  notwithstanding  its  supposed  earthly  nature  (as  op- 
posed to  the  present  state),  that  the  ancient  saints  are  accounted  equidly  worthy  with 
Christian  believers  to  enter  in  and  inherit  the  kingdom?  The  whole  theory,  in  its 
invidious  comparisons,  is  derogatory  of  God's  previous  appointments,  and  degrades  the 
position  occupied  by  the  ancient  believers.  Other  objections,  still  more  serious,  will  be 
brought  forth  under  appropriate  heads  :  these  however,  briefly  suggested,  are  sufficient 
for  the  student  to  note  the  defectiveness  of  interpretation. 

Gbs.  3.  Neand6r*s  elaborated  theory  of  the  kingdom  is  pervaded  by  th'^ 
same  indistinctness  and  contradiction.  Thus  e.g.,  in  one  place  {Life  of 
Christ,  sec.  213)  the  kingdom  is  something  not  visible,  not  outward  ;  in 
other  places  {Hist.  Ch.  Church,  vol.  2,  p.  176)  '*  the  Church  comprised 
the  whole  visible  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  (p.  177)  **  hither- 
to, therefore,  there  could  be  no  visible  appearance  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Church."  His  view  only  makes  these 
**  apparent  "  contradictions  ;  for  he  has  a  number  of  kingdoms  to  suit  the 
raned  demands  of  his  development  speculations.     He  gives  us  :   1.  An 
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inrisible  kingdom  connected  with  the  Church  ;  2.  An  invisible  kingdom 
established  in  the  heart ;  3.  A  visible  kingdom  in  the  Church  ;  4.  A  future 
consummation  or  completion  by  the  direct  intervention  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
5.  The  present  as  one  with  the  future,  i.e.  viewed  connectedly  ;  6.  A  king- 
dom in  the  person  of  Christ ;  7.  The  higher  spiritual  world  or  heavenly 
community  co-existing  with  the  invisible  Churcn. 

In  defining,  a  dngnlar  yariety  is  introduced,  and  as  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  quote 
largely  from  him  under  the  propositions  relating  to  the  Church,  one  illustration  {Hist, 
Lh.  dkurch,  ToL  It  p.  499)  wiU  suffice  :  **  The  idea  of  the  Church  is  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  the  whole  of  a  series  of 
historical  developments  or  a  great  assemblage  of  co-existent  spiritual  creations."  Here 
is  certainly  a  latitude  opened  great  enough  to  introduce  the  various  changes  that  strict 
adherence  to  the  development  theory  required.  Following  propositions  wiU  show  how 
Tinscriptazal  such  interpretations  are,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  and  unity  of 
the  Word.  They  engraft  upon  Holy  Writ  the  deductions  of  Hegelian  philosophy,  and 
thus,  through  the  great  ability  and  learning  cojoined,  mislead  the  unwary  reader. 

Obs.  4.  Dr.  Lan^e  {Bremen  Lectures,  1871,  Lee.  8)  says :  "  The 
kingdom  of  God  itseli,  the  older  theologians  divided,  not  without  grounds, 
into  the  kingdom  of  power,  the  kingdom  of  grace,  the  kingdom  of  glory. 
Still  it  must  be  remarked  that  each  of  these  Kingdoms  properly  separates 
into  two  kingdoms  ;  the  kingdom  of  power  into  God's  rule  over  entire 
nature,  and  His  rule  over  the  whole  rebellion  of  such  intelligences  as,  in 
the  misuse  of  freedom,  have  gone  astray  ;  the  kingdom  of  grace,  into  the 
typical  prefiguration  of  the  real  kingdom  of  heaven,  or  the  Old  Testament 
theocracy,  and  into  the  real,  i,e.  spiritually  potent.  New  Testament  king- 
dom itself ;  the  kingdom  of  glory,  into  the  realm  of  the  triumphant 
Church  in  the  other  world,  and  the  union  of  that  world  and  this  in  the 
final  consummation."  Lange  thus  forms  six  kingdoms  or  divisions  of  the 
kingdom,  which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  partial  rejection  of  the 
early  Church  doctrine.  These  are  purely  theological  deductions,  having  wo 
foundation  whatever  in  Scripture,  as  will  appear  when  we  come  to  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  the  doctrine  of  the  Church,  etc.  As  we  are  only 
now  concerned  in  giving  a  few  specimens  of  entertained  opinions,  it  is 
premature  to  present  our  reply.  Like  preceding  definitions,  it  lowers  the 
theocracy  by  denying  to  it  the  reality  of  being  in  all  respects  the  kingdom 
of  God.     This  alone  should  cause  us  to  receive  it  with  grave  doubts. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  to  understand  those  complex  and  contradictory  meanings. 
Thus  e.tj.^  Lange  in  his  Commentary'  gives  a  variety,  some  of  which  are  not  in  accord  with 
those  just  mentioned.  In  the  general  introduction  he  says  :  **  As  mankind  was  original- 
ly destined  to  form  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  for  that  purpose  was  arranged  into  one 
family,  the  kingdom  of  God  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  restoration  of  mankind  to  one 
body  under  the  One  and  Eternal  Head  (Acts  3  :  21,  Eph.  1  :  22)  in  whom  it  was  elected 
from  all  eternity,  and  called,  for  the  harmonious  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God,  Eph. 
1  :  4,  5."  (This  we  can  cordially  adopt  with  the  provision  that  this  is  done  in  the  cov- 
enanted way  proposed).  But  then  he  adds  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  that  new  creation 
in  which  God  reveals  Himself  in  His  character  asKedeemer."  "  It  consists  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  dominion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  over  the  hearts  of  men,"  etc.  Hence  it 
existed  from  the  beginning  of  time,  for  he  says,  p.  3,  **  the  real  kingdom  of  God  was 
founded  when  redemption  was  introduced,"  etc.  On  p.  24  he  has  it  founded  in  the 
Apostolic  Church  and  manifested  in  **  ecclesiastical  and  Christian  life."  On  p.  25  he 
has  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  in  the  person  of  Christ,"  and  afterward  **  the  person  of 
Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  On  p.  25  he  has  **  His  kingdom  founded  upon  earth 
by  the  planting  of  His  Church  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  etc.  Thus  there 
Li  a  shifting  from  one  position  to  another,  a  substitution  of  the  means  by  wbich  to  obV^siii 
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the  kingdom  for  the  kingdom  itself,  etc.,  that  eTidenoes  a  weakness  incompatible  witii 
a  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible.  For  indefiniteness,  see  Com.  on  Matt  16  :  13,  20,  p.  298, 
where  it  is,  and  then  it  is  not,  the  kingdom  of  heaven.    Comp.  p.  299,  s.  5  and  6,  etc. 

Obs.  5.  Olshansen  {Com.  on  Matt.  3  : 1)  defines  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  be  both  "  external  and  internal  ;*'  externally  in  the  Church, 
and  ultimately  in  its  consummation  ;  internally  in  believers,  and  in  the 
ideal  future  world.  Hence  a  believer  is  already  m  the  kingdom,  or  carries 
it  with  him,  and  **yet  even  for  him  it  is  still  to  come,"  i.e.,  a  higher 
manifestation  or  realization  of  it.  This  is  also  ^'  applied  to  different 
relations"  both  of  time,  place,  etc.  How  unsatisfactory  this  is  in  the 
light  of  covenant  and  promise,  will  be  shown  under  the  Church  (Plt)p8. 
94-115),  where  the  incongruity  of  persons  being  in  the  kingdom  while 
still  heirs,  the  lack  of  resemblance  between  the  covenanted  kingdom  and 
the  Church  (visible  and  invisible)  are  fully  noticed.  Much  that  Olshausen 
has  written  is  valuable  and  suggestive  (take  e.g.  the  caution,  ch.  10, 
p.  116,  Introduction),  but  his  exegesis  of  Matt.  3  :  2  is  most  certainly  defec- 
tive. For  any  theory  which  can  make  "  is  at  hand "  to  be  actually 
present,  thus  arbitrarily  changing  the  tenses  used  ;  which  virtually  makes 
the  kingdom  of  God  *^  always  existing,"  thus  not  discriminating  between 
things  that  materially  differ  ;  which  makes  the  theocracy  under  Moses  and 
David  a  mere  type,  thus  overlooking  its  reality  as  a  kingdom  ;  which 
applies  Luke  17  :  21  to  a  kingdom  in  the  heart,  divides  and  subdivides 
the  kingdom  after  the  fashion  of  those  already  referred  to,  and  tells  us, 
without  proof  annexed,  that  ''  the  Saviour  put  forward  its  ideal  charac- 
ter," must  be  received  with  great  caution. 

The  reader  wiU  notice  that  we  also  introduce  those  who  are  MiUenarian,  or  have  a 
strong  bias  for  oar  doctrine  (as  Olshansen,  Lange,  etc. ),  and  yet  largely  adopt  the  mysti- 
cal notion  of  the  kingdom.  While  such  have  the  kingdom  pre-eminently,  and  in  its  ful- 
ness, in  the  miUennium,  they  also  (not  accurately  distinguishing  the  kingdom,  €ts  cove- 
nanted, from  the  Church,  not  observing  the  postponement  of  the  kingdom,  not  discerning 
the  difference  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  the  Theocracy,  etc. )  have  a  kingdom 
now  existing  in  the  Church  and  individual  believer,  preparatory  to  and  merging  into 
the  other  or  proper  one.  A  large  number  of  eminent  men  take  this  position,  as  e.g.  Oos- 
terzee,  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  Bonar,  etc.  A  careful  consideration  of  Scripture  compels  ns 
to  differ  from  brethren  highly  esteemed  ;  the  reasons  wiU  foUow  in  their  order. 

Obs,  6.  In  Dr.  Hodge's  recent  work  on  "  Systematic  Divinity,''  we  find 
(p.  696,  vol.  2)   a  section  entitled,  **the  Church,  God's  kingdom."     To 

Erove  this  caption,  he  informs  us  that  God  determined  to  deliver  man  from 
is  apostasy,  and  hence  inaugurated  a  kingdom  antagonistic  to  that  of 
darkness.  This  kingdom  thus  introduced  had  no  **  visible  organization 
apart  from  the  families,  the  people  of  God."  It  was  afterward  through 
the  descendants  of  the  patriarchs  formed  into  a  *'  visible  kingdom,"  which 
has  existed  down  to  the  present  day.  But  when  we  ask,  if  it  has  always 
thus  existed,  why  e.g.  do  the  prophets  speak  of  it  as  non-existing,  as  still 
future,  as  something  to  be  anticipated,  as  set  up  by  the  Messiah  at  His 
coming,  such  questions,  and  similar  ones,  that  readily  suggest  themselves 
to  the  scholar,  remain  unanswered.  Indeed,  as  he  goes  on  defining,  he 
forgets  his  previous  declaration  ;  for  when  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
Christ's  kingdom  he  tells  us,  that ''  as  the  Messiah  was  to  come  to  make 
all  things  new  "  (which  he  thus  strangely  locates  with  the  first  Advent 
instead  of  the  second,  as  the  Scriptures  do),  we  have  also  '^  the  establish- 
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ment  of  anew  kingdom.''  How  can  it  be  new^  if  it  has  ulwavs  existed? 
Then  lie  has  Christ's  dominion  over  the  universe,  calling  it  "  the  kingdom 
of  power;"  Christ's  "spiritual  kingdom/'  which  is  twofold,  viz.,  an 
invisible  kingdom  consisting  only  of  the  regenerated,  and  a  visible  king- 
dom manifested  in  the  organized,  external  society  of  believers.  Finally, 
he  gives  ns  "the  kingdom  of  glory"  to  be  revealed  when  Christ 
comes  a^n.  Thus  he  presents  us,  1.  An  invisible  kingdom  down  to 
the  patriarchs  ;  2.  A  visible  kingdom  down  to  Christ ;  3.  An  invisible 
one  down  to  the  first  Advent ;  4.  Christ's  kingdom  of  power  ;  5.  Christ's 
invisible  kingdom  since  his  Advent ;  6.  Christ's  visible  kingdom  extend- 
ing from  the  same  period  ;  7.  And  the  kingdom  of  glory.  Surely  the  very 
enumeration  of  such  a  list,  when  compared  with  the  simplicity  ana 
uniform  phraseology  of  the  Bible,  forces  upon  our  minds  the  suspicion  that 
there  must  be  a  serious  defect  in  a  system  which  requires  such  an  array  of 
kingdoms  ;  which  ignores  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  covenanted  king- 
dom; which  does  not  distinguish  between  the  universal  Divine  sovereignty 
and  the  kingdom  as  predicted;  and  which  presents  us  a  series  of  definitions 
utterly  unknown  to  those  who  were  specially  set  apart  to  preach  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom. 

Snch  interpretations,  with  slight  changes,  could  be  multiplied.  The  New  Testament, 
with  notes  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society  on  Matt.  3  :  2,  makes  the  kingdom 
**  the  sway  of  Christ's  Gospel  and  dispensation  over  the  hearts,  lives,  and  destinies  of 
men,  both  in  this  worll  and  the  next,"  and  this  (mistaking  the  means  for  the  end)  is 
equivalent  to  '*  the  Messiah's  reign  as  predicted  by  the  prophets."  But  to  make  this 
out,  recourse  is  had  to  various  '*  stages"  in  the  **  heart  of  the  individual  believer,  in 
the  churches,  in  influencing  society,  in  the  millennium,  in  the  judgment-day,  and 
in  the  heavenly  world."  Storr,  in  Diss,  on  the  Kmadom  of  Heaven^  compresses 
the  matter  so  that  it  shaU  '*  embrace  the  whole  time  of  the  Messiah."  He  forgets  that 
this  is  not  the  time  of  the  Messiah  {e.g.  Luke  17  :  22),  but  the  times  of  the  Gentiles 
(Luke  21  :  24).  and  that  the  predicted  time  of  the  Messiah  is  still  future,  (Comp.  e.g. 
Props.  136  and  137).  Schmid  {Bib.  Theol.  X.  T.,  p.  244)  teUs  us  that  "the  kingdom  of 
God  is  understood  to  be  both  present  and  future  ;  the  dominion  of  the  exalted  Christ, 
which  con.sists  partly  in  the  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  exercised  bj'  the  Word, 
partly  in  the  guidance  of  the  external  destinies  of  the  Church,  partly  in  the  rewards  and 
punishments  at  the  last  judgment.  In  it,  too,  is  perhaps  recognized  the  kingdom  of 
grace,  the  temporal  institutions  of  religion,  the  kingdom  of  gloiy,  and  the  future  acts  of 
judgment  ;  adding,  too,  the  idea  that  Jesus  was  only  in  error  in  fixing  too  close  a  proxim- 
ity for  this  judgment."  Schmid  afterward  defines  the  kingdom  to  be  "  in  its  nature,  on 
the  one  hand,  something  simply  existing  and  eternal,  and,  on  the  other,  something  tem- 
poral, developing  itself  through  various  conditions  ;"  being  also  "  a  Divine  order  of 
things,"  "  a  communion  of  spirits  founded  by  Christ,"  **  a  fellowship  of  men,"  etc. 


Obs. 
Free 
mere 
mean, 
or  **  God  in  progressive  development,''  or  **  the  truth/'  or  **  the  suprem- 


poor 

visions  of  Daniel  and  Enoch,''  **  the  kingdom  of  souls"  (p.  249),  **  the 
good,"  **  the  reign  of  justice,"  **  the  liberty  of  the  soul,"  etc.  In  this 
direction  there  is  no  end  to  the  notions  respecting  it,  generally  drifting, 
however,  toward  the  idea  of  a  humanity  redeemed  by  an  enthroned  reason 
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(of  which  Jesus  is  an  example  of  high  genius),  or  of  a  God  permeating 
nature  and  man. 

Indeed,  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  fared  so  badly  through  mere  fancy,  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism  as  that  of  the  kingdom.  In  behalf  of  a  theory  or  system  it 
has  been  perverted,  distorted,  and  abused  until  many  persons,  looking  only  at  the  abases 
and  antagonism  (forgetting  that  all  truth  is  subject  to  the  same),  discard  the  whole  mat- 
ter. When  the  Papacy,  Shakers,  Mormons,  etc.  define  it  in  a  way  to  embrace  their  par- 
ticular  organizations  ;  when  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  etc.  interpret  it  so  as  to 
include  their  ambitious  projects  ;  when  almost  every  denomination,  sect,  etc.  explain  it 
80  as  to  make  themselves  the  recipients  of  the  kingdom  ;  when  it  has  been  prostituted  to 
the  basest  of  purposes,  and  it  is  presented  in  a  hundred  different  aspects  and  claims— all 
this  only  shows  how  important  these  parties  consider  the  incorporation  and  possession 
in  some  form,  of  the  doctrine.  It  is  amazing  to  a  person  who  steadily  fur  years  notices 
the  definitions  of  others,  how  latitudinarian  they  have  become  in  these  modem  days. 
Recently  a  tract  written  and  published  by  Speer  informs  us  that  the  Church  was  '*  taken 
into  the  Roman  kingdom  of  God  '* — i.e.,  into  the  Roman  Empire,  thus  designating  that 
**  the  kingdom  of  God"  which  the  Scriptures  (Dan.  2  and  7)  call  a  **  Beast.*'  We  are 
told  by  Rev.  Fowle  {Contemp.  Review^  May,  1872,  art.  "Christ,  and  Immortality"), 
that  "  by  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Christ  meant  almost,  if  not  quite  exclusively,  the  estab- 
lishment of  God's  rule  and  order  upon  earth  ;"  and  to  make  this  denote  the  Church  is, 
in  his  opinion,  "  a  substituting  a  secondary  and  comparatively  unimportant  interpreta- 
tion for  the  primary  and  true  one."  This,  then, opens  the  way  for  mystical  incorpora- 
tions, for  it  supplies  "  the  missing  link  needed  to  bind  together  the  morality  of  Paganism 
and  Christianity,"  and  brings  us  to  this  result :  **  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  civilization 
viewed  religiously,  owning  God  as  its  Creator  and  Judge,  and  looking  for  still  nobler  de- 
velopments in  other  spheres." 

Obs.  8.  Those  who  give  us  such  definitions,  antagonistic  to  the  primitive 
Church  view,  exhibit  also  the  greatest  diversity  among  themselves  respect- 
ing the  commencement  of  this  kingdom  in  its  supposed  present  form.  They 
are  as  little  agreed  concerning  its  beginning  as  in  its  meaning.  Some 
commence  it  in  paradise  ;  others,  after  the  fall  when  redemption  was 

g reposed  ;  some  with  the  patriarchs  or  with  the  theocratic  ordering  at 
inai ;  others,  at  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist ;  some,  with  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  others,  at  Christ^s  baptism  ;  some,  at  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
and  disciples  ;  others,  at  the  confession  of  Peter ;  some,  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  at  his  resurrection  and  ascension  ;  others,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost ;  and  others,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Some  again  have 
several  commencements  or  different  stages  ;  others  have  only  one,  regard- 
ing all  previous  as  merely  typical  and  unreal.  Quotations  illustrative  of 
this  antagonism  will  be  given  in  following  propositions.  Let  us  only  now 
suggest  to  the  reader  :  is  it  not  remarkable  that  a  kingdom  of  God,  so 
distinctively  covenanted  and  predicted,  should  be  so  indefinite  in  its 
commeucement  that  eminent  and  pious  men  are  unable  to  point  out  its 
beginning  with  any  degree  of  absolute   certainty?    That  we  even  find 

1  *j1*  I'll  11  ••  1  £    1  t  * 
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diversity,  unknown  to  Scripture,  and  based  solely    -.,  ^^^  jfessiali  at  Hi 

from  some  mistake,  a  fatal  flaw  m  its  meaning.''    Ha.     flnrro-oaf  ^Yu^  ^^  ^^^ 
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meaning.''  Ha.  gugffest  tlv"  •'^  ^^^^ 
and  at  present  existing  (over  against  the  plainest  sta  '  g°Q^  ^.:  Scripture 
to  the  contrary),  it  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  confusic^  ^1   th*'  ^^^  arises. 

uras  to^ 
Ohs.  9.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact,  that  the  ;'ti*'^serious  contradic- 
tions greatly  weaken  the  force  of  these  definitiou^    Thus  e,g.  eminent 
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men  inform  ns  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  kingdom,  without  in- 
termissiouy  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  present.  Now 
others,  as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  {Theol.  of  N.  Test.)  positively  makes 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  or  of  Christ  something  **  new  ;"  not  a  mere  eon- 
I  tinuation,  for  **  since  it  had  first  come  nigh  in  the  fulness  of  time,  %t 
did  not  before  exist  on  earth  ;"  and  then  asserts  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
make  the  Church  the  kingdom.  He  reduces  the  force  of  the  latter  by 
admitting  that,  although  it  is  spiritual,  yet  the  Church  is  also  the  external 
form  in  which  it  appears.  With  some  truth,  we  have  here  an  admixture 
of  error  and  weakness,  that  neutralizes  the  whole.  In  the  following  pages, 
it  will  be  shown,  step  by  step,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  did  previously 
exist  on  earth,  that  it  does  not  apply  to  the  existing  Church,  and  that  the 
kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  when  established,  is  not  new  but  a  renewal 
with  precious,  astounding  additions.  Meyer  (Com.  on  Matt.  3  :  2),. 
seeing  how  fanciful,  arbitrary,  and  contradictory  are  the  interpretations 
usually  given,  cautiously  remarks  :  *'  These  expressions  '  kingdom  of 
heaven,'  etc.,  never  signify  else  than  the  Messianic  kingdom,  even  in  those 
passages  which  seem  to  denote  the  Church,  the  Christian  religion,  etc.'* 

Obs.  10.  Able  authors  admit  that  Christianity  has  met  with,  and 
undergone,  changes  since  its  introduction.  Buckle  {Hist.  On\)  in- 
forms us  that  this  has  been  aifected  by  foreign  events  contrary  to  the 
original  scheme.  This  has  been  pressed  by  Bauer,  Renan,  etc.  All 
confess  to  some  variations  from  the  original  ;  one  class  contending  that 
they  are  for  the  better — another,  for  the  worse.  However  this  may  be, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  when  comparing  the  early  Church  doctrine 
of  the  kingdom  with  the  meanings  now  so  extensively  given  and  adopted, 
a  taide  departure  from  the  original  and  primitive  meaning  is  fully  evi- 
denced. It  is  a  substitution,  too,  so  opposite  and  diverse,  that  it  assumes 
the  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  first  one  adopted  by  the  Church,  casting,  at 
the  same  time,  as  many  shadows  as  Simon  Magiis  is  reported  to  have  done 
when  walking  the  streets.  The  design  of  this  work  is  to  restore  and 
defend  the  original  meaning,  by  showing  its  scriptural  basis  and  historical 
connection. 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  by  Jer.  Taylor  ( Works,  vol.  5,  p.  348)  that  "  men  will 
caU  all  opinions  by  the  name  of  religion  ;  and  superstructures  by  the  name  of  funda- 
mental  articles  ;  and  fancies  by  the  glorious  appellation  of  faith."  This,  alas,  is  con- 
stantly repeated,  so  that  the  student  needs  constant  watchfulness.  Nothing  is  exempt 
from  diversity,  so  that,  as  illustrative,  Vares  long  ago  assured  us  that  he  reckoned  the 
old  philosophers  had  about  eight  hundred  opinions  concerning  the  "  summum 
bonmn." 

Obs.  11.  ConsidPTrr'^  the  various  conflicting  interpretations  entertained 
*.>v  /      vjOu  jL"»nT>.iestet  ting  the  kingdom,  we  realize  what  Glanvil  {The 
or  '*  God  in  progressive  /)  developed  from  hints  given  by  Bacon,  viz.,  the 
r^  of  reason,''  or  **  th    c  powerful  mind  even  under  the  most  favorable 
circuUiV*.     Renan  (  .n  its  moments  of  highest  confidence.     After  making 
due  allows  si  nheritcL^^e  leadings  of  education,  the  tenacity  of  prejudice,  the 
proneness  lUiel  and  ',he  inherent  weakness  of  intellect,  Tve  have  still  a 
sufficiency  tc^ism  of  \     God  foresaw  this  diversity,  and  hence  accommo- 
dated Himself  ro'^  en  .^aknoss  m  the  plain,  graminatical  language  and  sense 
in  which  He  exprcbJ^  Himself.     But  unfortunately  we  are  prone,  in  our 
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superior  wisdom,  to  OTerlook  this  fact,  and  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  high- 
er power  of  adding  to  the  grammatioal  meaning  our  own  constructions  of 
what  the  sense  ought  to  be,  and  thus  plunge  ourselves  into  hopeless 
embarrassments. 

Obs.  12.  The  onlj  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  these  ill-defined  and  antago- 
nistic explanations,  is  to  adopt  hfjitimate  principles  of  interpretatio7i,  and 
then  carefullVy  in  detail,  examine  the  original  covenants  and  promises 
upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  ;  and  if  we  have  obtained  a  definition 
strictly  in  accordance  with  these,  never  to  depart  from  the  same,  without 
the  most  express — not  inferential — ^proof  in  hand  that  a  change  is  denoted. 

Ohs.  13.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  few  theologians  are  to  be  found 
who  are  willing  to  give  a  rigid  scriptural  examination  to  this  subject. 
Preachers,,  who  profess  themselves  called  to  proclaim  ^^  the  gospel  of  the 
kingdom,*^  totally  waive  such  a  study.  A  few  isolated  passages,  either 
torn  from  their  connection,  or  misapprehended  in  their  relationship  to 
other  Scripture,  form  the  basis  of  a  vast  inferential  structure.  Instead  of 
making  Iloly  Writ  the  standard  of  interpretation,  multitudes,  while  in 
theory  recognizing  the  Bible  as  the  sole  measure  of  faith,  yet  in  practice 
will  take  the  explanations  and  Scriptural  references  given  by  favorite 
authors  as  their  reliable  guides,  without  the  least  attempt  to  verify,  by  a 
personal  application  to  Scripture,  their  correctness.  Undoubtedly  we  are 
greatly  indebted  to  -v^iters  for  definitions,  interpretations,  suggestions, 
etc.,  yet,  after  all,  those  who  are  called  on  to  instruct  others  should  satisfy 
themselves  by  a  personal  study  of  Revelation  that  their  belief  and  opinions 
are  scripturally  founded.  Error,  too,  is  often  plausible  and  friendly ; 
truth  sometimes  comes  in  the  garb  of  an  adversary. 

Obs.  14.  Many  shrink  from  investigation  when  they  find  that  things 
which  they  fondly  believed,  incorporated  in  their  prayers  and  hopes,  and 
portrayed  Vith  eloquence,  are  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  being  built  upon 
a  sandy  foundation.  It  is  a  trite  saying  that  *'  truth  never  dies,'*  however 
great  the  opposition  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  opinion  that  we 
may  individually  entertain,  can  never  alter  or  seriously  affect  the  truth  of 
God.  It  is  folly  to  shelter  ourselves  behind  the  fear  that,  peradventure, 
iuquirv  and  scrutiny  may  lead  to  a  revolution  of  our  views.  This  may 
indeed  be  an  amiable  weakness,  but  it  is  one  as  fatal  to  the  student  as 
Delilah's  hands  were  to  Samson.  If  in  earnest  search  after  the  truth,  such 
a  result,  should  it  occur  under  clear  apprehension  and  decided  conviction 
of  Scriptural  authority,  must  be  accepted  as  alone  honorable.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  some  of  the  greatest  writers  (especially  the  German  who  so 
frankly  express  it),  that  opinions  once  strongly  advocated  were  subse- 
quently discarded  under  the  persuasion  that  truth,  honesty,  and  integrity 
required  the  change. 
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Proposition  4.  The  literal^  grammatical  intei'pretation  of  the 
Scriptures  must  {connected  with  the  figurative^  tropical^  or 
rhetoi*ical)  he  ohsei^ved  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  understand- 
ing  of  this  hingdom. 

On  a  proposition  which  has  brought  forth  many  volumes  in  its 
discussion,  we  desire  simply  to  announce  our  position,  and  assign  a 
few  reasons  in  its  behalf.  Its  import  is  of  such  weight ;  the  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  are  of  such  moment ;  the  tendency  it  pos- 
sesses of  leading  to  the  truth  and  of  vindicating  Scripture  is  of  such 
value,  that  we  cannot  pass  it  by  without  some  explanatious  and 
reflections. 

Ohs.  1.  We  unheaitatingly  plant  ourselves  upon  the  famous  maxim  {Eccl, 
Polityy  B.  2.)  of  the  able  Hooker  :  *'  I  hold  for  a  most  infallible  rule  in 
expositions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  where  a  literal  construction  will 
stand,  the  farthest  from  the  letter  is  commonly  the  worst.  There  is 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  this  licentious  and  deluding  art,  which 
changes  the  meaning  of  words,  as  alchymy  doth,  or  would  do,  the  sub- 
stance of  metals,  making  of  anything  what  it  pleases,  and  bringing  in  the 
end  all  truth  to  nothing."  The  primitive  Church  occupied  this  position, 
and  Irenaeus  {Adv.  Hcer,  2,  C.  27)  gives  us  the  general  sentiment  when  (in 
the  language  of  Neander,  Hist.  Dogmas^  p.  77)  **  he  says  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ures :  that  what  the  understanding  can  daily  make  use  of,  what  it  can 
easily  know,  is  that  which  lies  before  our  eyes,  unambiguously,  literally, 
and  clearly  in  Holy  Writ.'**  However  much  this  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion was  subverted,  as  history  attests,  by  succeeding  centuries  (not  without 
protests),  yet  at  the  Reformation  it  was  again  revived.  Thus  Luther  ( Table 
Talk,  **  On  God's  Word,"  11)  remarks  :  *^I  have  grounded  my  preach- 
ing upon  the  literal  word  ;  he  that  pleases  may  follow  me,  he  that  will  not 
may  stay."'  In  confirmation  of  such  a  course,  it  may  be  said  :  if  God 
has  really  intended  to  make  known  His  will  to  man,  it  follows  that  to 
secure  knowledge  on  our  part,  He  must  convey  His  truth  to  us  in  accord- 
ance with  the  well-known  rules  of  language.  He  must  adapt  Himself  to 
our  mode  of  communicating  thought  and  ideas.  If  His  words  were  given 
to  be  understood,  it  follows  that  He  must  have  employed  language  to 
convey  the  sense  intended,  agreeably  to  the  laws  grammatically  expressed, 
controlling  all  language  ;  and  that,  instead  of  seeking  a  sense  which  the 
words  in  themselves  do  not  contain,  we  are  primarily  to  obtain  the  sense 
that  the  words  obviously  embrace,  making  due  allowance  for  the  existence 
of  figures  of  speech  when  indicated  by  the  context,  scope,  or  construction 
of  the  passage.  By  **  literal,"  we  mean  the  grammatical  interpretation  of 
Scripture.  Some  writers,  to  avoid  lengthy  or  circumlocutory  phraseology, 
have  employed  the  phrase  "  literal  interpretation,"  by  which  they  denote. 
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pot  that  every  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  taken  in  its  rigid  literalism,  but 
that  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  customary  rules 
of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  which  are  used  in  determining  the  sense  of  the 
**  Iliad,"  *'  Paradise  Lost,"  and  works  of  human  composition.  We  are  to  ac- 
cept of  a  strictly  literal  rendering,  unless  we  have  the  distinctive  marks  of 
figures  of  speech,  when  the  tropical  sense  is  also  received,  without  after- 
wardy  in  addition,  engrafting  upon  it  another  and  separate  sense  which  is 
not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  grammar,  but  which  {i.e.,  last  added  sense)  is 
applied  b}r  many  to  the  Bible,  as  if  the  language  of  that  book  was  not  fairly 
circumscribed  by,  but  formed  an  exception  to,  the  universal  laws  of 
language.  This  is  our  position  endorsed  by  the  exhortation  given  to  all 
to  search  the  Scriptures  ^Acts  17  :  11,  Jno.  6  :  39),  by  the  frequent  appeals 
made  to  the  fulfilment  oi  prophecy  on  a  literal  basis,  by  the  obligations  to 
know  God's  Word  founded  on  the  ability  (Matt.  24  :  15)  to  comprehend  it, 
etc.  When  employing  the  word  "  literal,"  we  are  to  be  comprehended  as 
also  fully  acknowledging  the  figurative  sense,  the  beautiful  ornaments  of  lan- 
guage ;  we  cordially  accept  all  that  is  natural  to  language  itself,  its  naked 
strength  and  its  charming  adornments,  but  object  to  additionally  forcing 
on  it  a  foreign  element,  and  enclosing  it  in  a  garb  that  hides  its  just 
roportions.  When,  too,  it  is  said  that  the  Bible  is  thus  to  be  interpreted 
ike  any  other  book,  governed  by  the  laws  which  alone  can  protect  us 
against  a  wrong  imposition  of  meaning,  reference  is  solely  made  to  its 
grammatical  construction,  and  not,  as  Liberals  and  others  employ  this  idea 
m  behalf  of  unbelief,  that  it  is  merely  a  human  production.  With  tho 
human  element  there  is  also  a  Divine  ;  grammatically,  to  accord  with  our 
infirmity,  it  is  constructed  like  any  other  book,  but  under,  in  and  through 
this  are  truths  far  beyond  human  conception  and  production.* 

^  Neander  {Ch.  Hist.  vol.  1,  p.  388)  says  that  IrensBus,  Tertnllian,  Clement,  etc.,  in  op- 
posing Gnosticism,  directed  attention  to  *'  a  sober,  grammatical  method  of  interpretation, 
and  leading  them  to  establish  the  first  hermeneutical  canons,'*  etc.  The  student  wiU 
observe  that,  while  advocating  the  early  reception  of  the  grammatical  interpretation,  yet 
even,  as  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  others  have  noticed,  then  some  of  its  advocates  as  well 
as  others  more  or  less  imbibed  the  Rabbinical  Jewish  custom  of  obscuring  the  plain  Ian. 
guage  of  Scripture  by  forced  aUegories  and  a  recondite  sense.  The  Jews,  as  is  well 
known,  while  to  a  large  degree  holding  to  a  literal  interpretation  (as  e.g.  in  reference  to 
a  literal  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  etc.),  at  the  time  of  the  First  Advent  had 
fallen  more  and  more  into  a  figurative  and  aUegorizing  interpretation,  which  culminated 
in  the  speculative  Cabala.  Milman  {Hist  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  443)  remarks  of  the  Cabala  : 
^*  Not  only  was  the  Bible  one  vast  allegory,  in  which  the  literal  sense  was  scomfuUy  cast 
aside,  and  a  wild  and  arbitrary  one  attached  to  every  history  and  every  doctrine,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  superstitious  reverence  for  the  letter  ;  the  numbers  of  the  let- 
ters, 10,  7,  12,  32,  every  single  letter,  the  collocation  of  every  letter,  the  transposition, 
the  substitution,  had  a  special,  even  a  supernatural  power."  Fairbaim  {lypolofn/,  vol. 
1,  p.  326)  refers  to  Eisenmenger  (Entwectes  Judenthum),  and  remarks  that  ''some 
Kabbinical  authorities  contend  for  forty-nine,  and  others  for  as  many  as  seventy  mean- 
ings to  each  verse." 

^  Bloomfield  (Pref.  p.  15,  Gr.  Test.)  quotes  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Scaliger,  and  Bishop 
Middleton  as  favoring  the  grammatical  and  literal  sense.  Luther  (On  Deut.,  quoted 
Seiss*s  Last  T\mes,  p.  253)  pointedly  says  :  **  I  here  once  more  repeat,  what  I  have  so 
often  insisted  on,  that  the  Christian  should  direct  his  efforts  toward  understanding  the 
80-caUed  literal  sense  of  ikripture^  which  alone  is  the  substance  of  faith  and  of  Christian  the- 
ology, which  alone  wiU  sustain  him  in  the  hour  of  trouble  and  temptation,  and  which 
will  triumph  over  sin,  death,  and  the  gates  of  heU,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  Ood.  The 
allegorical  sense  is  usually  uncertain,  and  by  no  means  safe  to  build  our  faith  upon  ;  for  it 
depends  for  the  most  part  on  human  opinion  only,  on  which  i^  a  roan  lean  he  wiU 
find  it  no  better  than    the   Egyptian  reed.     Therefore  Origen,  Jerome,  and  similar 
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of  the  Fathers  are  to  he  avoided,  with  the  \chde  of  thai  Alexandrian  school  which 
abouiuis  in  this  species  of  interpretation."  The  Encydop.  Jielig.  KnoicL,  Art.  "  Sense 
of  Scripture,*'  affirms  that  the  Beformers,  over  against  the  Romish  fourfold  sense, 
adopted  the  grammatical,  and  that  Lather  declared  it  to  be  **  the  only  sense  that  it  will 
do  to  die  by."  Mosheim  (JScc/.  Jlist.,  vol.  3,  p.  137),  over  against  **  the  uncertain  and  falla- 
cioos  method  of  the  ancients,  who  neglected  the  literal  sense,  and  labored  to  extort  from 
the  holy  oracles  by  the  aid  of  the  fancy  a  kind  of  recondite  meaning,  or  in  other  words 
to  divert  them  without  reason,  to  foreign  applications,**  eulogizes  **  that  golden  rule  of 
all  sound  interpretation  which  Luther  first  introduced,  namely,  that  all  the  sacred  books 
contain  but  one  single  meaning,**  and  commends  Melanchthon  because  **  rarely  departing 
from  the  literal  meaning."  All  the  Reformers,  without  exception,  expressed  similar 
views  ;  and  however  much  they  may  have,  on  the  one  hand,  injured  the  principle  by  a 
too  rigid  literalism  in  some  instances,  or,  on  the  other,  by  a  violation  of  it,  yet  every  one 
holds  it  up  as  a  principle  to  be  followed  as  a  guide.  Every  student  of  the  Reformation 
must  have  noticed  that  one  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  Reformers  was  their  too 
strict  adherence  to  the  letter,  as  e.g.  Carlstadt's  issuing,  violent  tracts  against  Luther's 
** stupid  and  shallow  literal  theology.'*  Ellicott  {Aids  to  FhitK  Essay  9,  Scrip,  and  Inter.), 
after  tracing  the  interpretation  of  the  Church,  says  :  ^  there  has  been  from  the  very 
earliest  times,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  a  plain,  literal,  and  historical  mode  of 
interpreting  Scripture,'*  and  this  he  findjs  exemplified  even  in  many  who  often,  for  the 
sake  of  the  preciousness  of  the  literal,  overlooked  their  theory  of  differing  senses. 

•  The  extreme  of  Parker  {Dls.  of  Religion,  p.  242)  is  one-sided— ^ viz.,  **  the  conclusion 
is  forced  upon  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  human  work,  as  much  as  the  Principia  of  Ne^^on  or 
Descartes.**  Unbelievers  and  semi-believers  generally  advocate  that  the  construction  of 
the  Bible  is  like  that  of  other  books,  but  refuse  (Bauer,  etc. )  to  credit  the  fact  that  it  is 
diverse  from  all  other  books  in  the  authority  and  truths  that  it  contains.  Our  entire 
argument  following  shows  that  we  hold  it  to  be  above  and  beyond  all  other  books  in  the 
unity  of  supernatural  and  Divine  things  embraced.  Briefly:  when  the  dyer  and  weaver 
color  and  weave  the  woollen  fabric  of  artistic  design,  we  do  not  discard  the  wool,  or  dye, 
or  machinery  —common  to  the  production  of  all  woollen  fabrics — which  have  aided  in 
producing  it,  when  we  also  regard  the  design,  the  figures  and  their  connection,  and  ad- 
XLire  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  designer.  Thus  applied  to  the  Word,  admitting  the  in- 
strumentalities emploj'ed  — even  the  most  humble — it  would  be  folly  to  confine  ourselves 
to  these,  and  not  contemplate  the  unity  of  design,  etc.  evidenced.  Again,  the  verj'  fact 
that  the  Bible  is  received  as  a  revelation,  has  influenced  ninny,  who  are  largely'  addicted 
tn  spiritualizing,  to  tell  us,  as  e.g.  Professor  Bush  (Pref.  to  Mill.)  :  *' it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  sacred  volume  was  given  to  man  in  order  to  be  understood."  If  so, 
how  is  it  possible  to  discard  the  grammatical  interpretation  for  another  depending 
solely  upon  man's  inferences  or  fancies  ?  Again,  this  position  does  not  conflict  with  a 
twofold  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  if  some  choose  to  adopt  it  in  several  cases  (Comp. 
Brooke's  Ei.  of  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  86,  etc.),  seeing  that  both  fulfilments  are  based  on  the 
same  literal  sense.  Again,  the  grammatical  interpretation  combined  with  the  historical 
does  not  forbid,  owing  to  the  variety  of  subjects,  the  greatness  of  them,  the  deep  mean- 
ings often  presented,  the  connection  that  one  portion  has  to  another,  the  difference  of 
style,  the  signification  of  words,  etc.,  a  diversity  of  opinion  on  various  i)assnges. 

O^j.s.  2.  The  only  true  standard  of  interpretation  is  the  grammatical 
(aided  by  the  historical),  and  this  opposes  :  1.  That  spiritual  or  mystical 
one  which  looks  for  an  internal  revelation  either  in  or  under  the  letter  ;  2. 
The  rationalistic  notion  that  such  an  interpretation  must  be  attached  to  the 
letter  as  will  best  accommodate  itself  to  reason  ;  3.  The  Romish  idea  that 
such  an  interpretation  of  the  letter  can  only  be  accepted  as  is  in  unison 
with  the  authoritative  utterance  of  the  Church  ;  4.  And  the  High  Church 
notion,  that  only  such  a  meaning  as  is  consistent  with  symbolical  repre- 
sentations can  be  received.  The  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  four  opin- 
ions immediately  causes  ti prejudicing  oi  the  Word,  and  thus  nnqualifies  the 
person  from  becoming  an  unbiased  interpreter.  Let  the  reader  consider 
that  the  grammatical  interpretation  was  for  ages  the  only  one  used  ;  and 
can  a  reason  be  given  why  it  should  suddenly  be  abandoned  for  another? 
Much  of  Scripture  was  presented  long  before  Christ,  and  the  portion  l\i\\a 
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written  was  literally  comprehended  by  the  Jews,  not  only  without  rebuke 
from,  but  with  the  decided  approbation  of,  the  Almighty.  God  appeals  to 
the  literalncss  of  His  Word,  as  affording  proof  that  each  part  shall  find  in 
due  time  its  mate.  His  veracity  and  power  are  staked  on  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment. Now  if  the  Word  was  not  thus  to  be  understood  ;  if  a  hidden  and 
recondite  sense  lay  beneath  it  waiting  for  Origen,  Swedenborg,  etc.,  to 
reveal  it,  how  could  the  Jews  be  censured  for  misapprehending  the  Script- 
ures ;  how  could  they  derive  comfort  and  edification  from  them  ;  and  j 
how  could  they  possibly  have  entertained  an  enlightened  faith  and  hope  ? 
To  suppose  this  is  equivalent  to  saying,  that  for  many  centuries  the  Jews 
held  to  an  erroneous  sense* — to  the  **  husk,"  as  Neander  and  others  phrase 
it — and  that  they  were  raided  into,  and  confirmed  in,  such  a  belief  by  the 
express  words  of  God  Ilimself.  If  we  reject  the  literal  and  substitute 
another  mode  of  interpretation,  there  is  no  deliverance  from  this  dilemma, 
however  much  men  may  attempt  to  gloss  it  over  by  ''  progression," 
"  development,"  etc.  Admitting  that  revelation  was  gradual,  that  truth 
and  additional  light  were  introduced  by  degrees,  all  this  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  me  mode  of  interpretation,  seeing,  as  we  shall  abundantly 
show  hereafter,  that  a  consistent  unity  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  contin- 
uous application  of  the  same  methoa  of  interpretation  to  the  respective 
additions  given.  It  is  the  most  reasonable  to  anticipate,  that  a  principle 
of  interpretation  once  universally  held  and  for  ages  applied,  would  not 
undergo  a  reversal  without  a  plain  direction  from  God  autnorizing  it  to  be 
made.* 

>  We  do  not  overlook  (Obs.  1,  note  1)  that  before  the  Advent  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had 
already,  to  some  extent,  departed  from  this  literal  interpretation,  having  adopted  an 
aUegorioal,  mystical  system,  which  was  in  favor  with  the  Rabbinical  portion.  This, 
however,  does  not  vitiate  our  argument,  which  urges  the  period  preceding  this  introduc- 
tion, and  accepts  of  the  fact  that,  e,g.^  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  there 
was  no  departure  from  the  literal  interpretation  even  among  the  Rabbinical  party.  The 
mystical  departure,  too,  was  confined  to  but  a  few,  comparatively,  of  the  learned,  and 
had  but  little  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  nation.  This  is  seen,  1.  By  the  united 
expectation  of  a  literal  kingdom,  as  admitted  by  aU  writers  ;  2.  By  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  and  Jesus  ;  3.  By  the  rejection  of  Jesus  on  the  ground 
that  a  literal  kingdom  was  not  established,  etc.  Even  Shedd  {Hist,  Ch,  Doc.)  a<^owl. 
edges  that  **  one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  their  (Jews)  rejection  of  Christ  was  the  fact 
that  Ho  represented  the  Messiah's  rule  as  a  spiritual  one  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  gave  no 
countenance  to  their  literal  and  materializing  interpretation  of  the  Messianic  prophecies.** 
(Shedd's  misapprehension  of  Christ's  teaching  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  but  he  is  correct 
in  his  statement  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Messianic  prophecies  in  their  grammatical 
sense.)  Dr.  Knapp  {Ch.  TheoL^  p.  326)  affirms  :  "  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  cannot  be  historically  proved  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  the  exile,  or  to  have  been  common  with  the  Jews  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
Christ  and  His  apostles.  Although  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  hearers  of  Jesus  often 
appealed  to  the  Old  Testament,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  writers, 
they  give  no  indication  of  the  aUegorical  interpretation.  Even  Josephus  has  nothing  of 
it.  The  Platonic  Jews  of  Egypt  began,  in  the  first  century,  in  imitation  of  the  heathen 
Greeks,  to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  Philo  was  distinguiE^ed  amoDg 
those  in  that  place  who  practised  this  method  and  he  defends  it  as  something  new  and 
before  unheard  of,  and  for  that  reason  opposed  by  the  other  Jews  ;  De  Confus.  Lingu. 
page  347  seg.  Jesus  was  not,  therefore,  in  a  situation  where  he  was  compeUed  to  com- 
ply with  a  prevailing  ctistom  of  aUegorical  interpretation  ;  for  this  method  did  not  prevail 
at  that  time  among  the  Jews,  certainly  not  in  Palestine,  where  Jesus  taught.*'  (He  de- 
clares :  **  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  themselves  make  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween the  allegorical  and  literal  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  they  use 
the  allegorical  method,  they  either  say  expressly,  here  is  aUegory,  Oal.  4  :  24,  or  they  show 
//  bjr  the  context,  or  by  prefixing  some  particle  of  comparison,  e.^.,  dOT^ep  KaOOCt  Heb.  7, 
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John  3  :  14,  Matt  12  :  iO/'  He  conehides,  therefore,  that  we  mnst  receive  literal  predic- 
tions, promises,  etc.,  nnless  otherwise  indicated,  which  rule  he  repeatedly  violates  in  his 
own  work.)  Dr.  Knapp's  position  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  Neander,  Mosheim, 
Enrtz,  and  other  historians,  by  articles  in  Cyclopaedias  on  Philo,  interpretation,  etc. 
Pressense  ( The  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  99)  says  :  **  While  an  iDgenions  and  learned 
school  formed  at  Alexandria  had  contrived  by  a  system  of  allegorical  interpretation  to 
infose  Platonism  into  the  Old  Testament,  the  school  at  Jemsalem  had  been  growing  in. 
creasingiy  rigid,  and  interdicted  any  such  daring  exegesis.  It  clung  with  fanatic  attach, 
ment  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  but,  failing  to  comprehend  the  spirit,  it  sunk  into 
all  the  puerilities  of  a  narrow  literalism.  Its  interpretations  lacked  both  breadth  and 
depth  ;  it  surrendered  itself  to  the  subtilities  of  purely  verbal  dialectics.*'  So  also  Pres. 
sense  (p.  325)  remarks  of  the  heresies  of  the  first  century  :  *'  These  heretics  then  fol- 
lowed  the  example  of  Simoit  Magus,  in  turning  the  Scriptures  to  their  own  purposes, 
and  wresting  them  into  the  confirmation  of  their  peculiar  tenets.  They  gave  an  aUegor. 
ical  interpretation  to  the  historical  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  thus  cast  a  sacred 
veil  over  their  monstrous  errors.'*  Heresy  is  no  friend  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense 
of  the  Word.  The  history  of  interpretation  is  briefly  told.  The  first,  and  Jewish, 
method  was  to  abide  by  the  grammatical  sense  (still  retained  to  some  extent  by  the 
Orthodox— over  against  the  Keformed  or  Rationalist — Jews,  and  especially  by  *'  the  Kar- 
aites" or  "Scripturists"),  but  as  the  Jews  came  in  contact  with  Greek  and  Oriental 
philosophy  (in  Egypt,  Greece,  etc.),  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
such  a  philosophy  led  to  a  second  mode  by  which  the  obvious  sense  is  made  figurative 
in  order  to  convey  another  sense — the  latter  being  regarded  as  the  higher.  This  brought 
forth  three  distinctive  types  of  interpretation  :  the  grammatical,  the  ideal,  and  these 
two,  more  or  less,  combined.  The  Jewish  method— evidenced  by  its  exclusiveness  and 
Messianic  hopes — was  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church,  as  witnessed  e.g.  by  its  appli- 
cation  of  prophecy,  its  Pre-millenarian  views,  etc.  The  ideal,  presented  in  the  system 
of  Philo,  was  inaugurated  into  the  Christian  Church  by  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  and 
speedily  gained  a  wide-spread  reputation,  being  followed  by  numerous  writers.  A  com- 
bination of  the  grammatical  and  ideal  found  a  host  of  followers  down  to  the  Beforma- 
tion.  Tradition,  metaphysical  speculations,  some  favorite  form  of  philosophy,  were  in. 
corporated.  At  the  Reformation  there  was  a  return  to  the  Jewish  method,  and  while  the 
ideal  and  mystical  has  been  largely  adopted,  yet  the  extremes— excepting  in  a  few 
cases — once  so  prevailing  are  now  avoided.  As  to  Philo's  system,  afterward  adopted  by 
Christian  fathers  (Origen,  etc.),  we  only  quote,  as  illustrative,  from  an  Article  entitled 
''Alexandrian  Christianity"  (TTie  Xorth  Brit.  Review,  August,  1855):  "According  to 
him  (Philo),  nearly  the  whole  of  Scripture,  not  only  its  parables,  its  symbolienl  cere- 
monies, its  obscure  prophecies,  but  even  the  simplest  language  in  which  it  relates  the 
most  ordinary  transaction,  every  name  and  every  number  that  it  contains,  possesses  not 
only  a  plain  but  also  a  hidden  meaning,  the  former  of  which  is  to  the  latter  as  the  body 
to  the  soul."  After  stating  that  Aristobulus  and  other  Jews,  Oriental  and  Alexandrian, 
and  even  Greeks  (in  application  to  their  poets)  had  employed  this  method,  the  writer 
adds  :  **  We  should  say  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  of  interpretation  by  Philo 
and  his  Christian  disciples  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  discovering  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  is  the  cause  of  their  being  almost  useless  as  expositors.  They 
themselves  compared  the  literal  interpretation  to  the  flowers  and  fruits  that  grow  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  allegorical  one  to  a  jewel  hid  beneath  the  soil  ;  and 
ve  may  well  say  that,  while  boring  and  groping  after  this  jewel  supposed  to  bo  con- 
cealed, turning  every  stone  and  sifting  every  grain  of  sand,  they  often  missed  or  de- 
stroyed the  wholesome  fruit  and  beautiful  flower  that  grew  before  their  eyes  and  be- 
neath their  feet."  So  that  Ueberweg  {Hi^t.  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  229)  remarks  :  "Philo 
criticises  the  attitude  of  those  who  merely  hold  fast  to  the  literal  sense  of  Scrii)ture  as 
low,  unworthy,  and  superstitious." 

*  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  multitudes  declare  the  plain  grammatical  sense  in  numerous  pas- 
sages, if  received,  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  truth.  God  is  thus  virtually  charged  not 
merely  with  surrounding  **  the  kernel  "  (truth)  with  **  a  husk  "(error),  but  (to  carry  out 
the  figure)  with  a  poijionmts  one  !  But  even  men  who  constantly  violate  the  gram- 
matical sense  by  the  engrafting  of  a  higher  and  spiritual  sense,  at  times  confess  the 
superiority  of  the  former.  Thus,  to  illustrate  (quoted  in  McClintock  and  Strong's 
Cy^lr^.,  Art.  **Interp."):  "Jerome  (Tom.  in  Mai.  1  :  16),  about  a.  d.  400,  could  say, 
*  The  inle  of  Scripture  is,  where  there  is  a  manifest  prediction  of  future  events,  not  to 
enfeeble  that  which  is  written  by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory.' "  "  Even  Hilary  in  his 
book  *De  Trinitate,'  1,  properly  asserts,  'He  is  the  best  reader  who  rather  expects  lo 
obtain  sense  from  the  words  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who  carriea  mote  aw«L^ 
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than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces  that  npon  the  words  which  he  had  resoWed  to  nnder. 
stand  before  he  began  to  read.*  *'  The  stndent  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  Protestant 
Confessions  of  Faith  insist  npon  this  graminatical  sense  when  t,g.  speaking  (Art.  XX. 
AngjUcan  Church)  of  "God's  Word  written,"  or  (Art.  18.  Scotch Conl)  of  **  the  plain  text 
of  Scripture.  *'  Indeed,  all  confessions  are  based  upon  it,  and  assume  the  sense  accepted 
as  the  one  commending  itself  to  all  by  the  common  rules  of  language.  Many,  like 
Porphyry  (in  his  third  Book ;  see  Art.  on,  McClintock  and  Strong's  Vwdop.\  object  to 
the  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the  Alexan- 
drian fathers,  as  e.n.  illustrated  in  *'  The  Apology,"  (toI.  1,  p.  11  of  Hie  LUeralist),  and 
in  Luther's  principle  of  interpretation  (vol.  3,  p.  127).  Some  Millenarian  writers  (as  Dr. 
Craven  in  Lange's  Cbm.  Rev.,  p.  98)  prefer  *'  normal "  to  the  word  "  literal,'*  as  more 
expressive  of  our  views  of  interpretation,  not  discarding  the  figurative. 

m 

Obs.  3.  Such  a  reversal  or  change  is,  unfortunately,  inferred  from  several 
passages  of  Scripture,  and  professing  to  be  controlled  in  this  matter  by  the 
Word,  it  becomes  requisite  to  examine  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference.  1 
Cor.  2  :  14  is  advanced  as  in  conflict  with  our  pro^josition  and  as  fully 
endorsing  its  opi)osite,  viz  :  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God,  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discerned.^ ^  This  passage  pushed  to  aa 
extreme,  forms  the  key-note  of  the  mystical,  spiritualizing,  Origenistic 
system  of  tnterpretation  ;  the  foundation  of  countless  vagaries.  Let  us 
test  it,  e.g.,  by  the  facts  connected  with  the  incarnation  and  death  of 
Jesus  ;  these  were  revealed  by  the  Spirit  and  realized  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are^to  be  understood  literally  (as  commands,  duties,  etc.),  but  to 
one  class  they  are  foolishness,  and  they  do  not  know  them,  in  the  sense  of 
appreciating  their  value,  or  importance,  or  relation  to  God  and  man  (for 
knowing  is  used,  as  any  concordance  will  show,  as  an  equivalent  for  appre- 
ciation, experience,  etc.);  while  to  another  class  they  are  known  by 
**  spiritual  discernment.*'  What  does  this  latter  expression  denote? 
That  we  are  to  attach  to  the  incarnation  and  death  a  spirifiial  meaning 
and  discard  the  literal?  No  !  *'  spiritually  discerned  ''  is  discerning  '*  the 
things  of  the  Spirit,"  i.e.,  things  given  by  the  Spirit ;  noting  how  the  Spirit 
reveals  and  records  them  in  the  Scriptures,  submitting  ourselves  to  the 
guidance  and  enlightening  influence  of  the  Spirit  through  the  written 
Word,  until  by  His  teacliing  and  Divine  aid  we  learn  to  appreciate  a7id  to 
appropriate  the  truths  revealed  to  ourselves  ;  and  not  to  reject  a  literal 
rendering,  and  fasten,  under  the  assumption  of  special  superadded  enlight- 
enment, another  sense  upon  the  Scriptures.  '*  The  things  of  the  Spirit" 
are  a  matter  of  record,  and  not  left  to  the  fancies  or*  heated  imaginations 
of  every  man  who  professes  to  be  remarkably  guided  and  influenced  by  the 
Spirit.  Therefore,  to  properly  discern  what  are  the  teachings  of  the  Spirit, 
tne  record  itself  must  be  received  in  the  sense  prescribed  by  the  usage  of 
language.  Even  if  the  passage  be  regarded  as  teaching  that  the  soul, 
mind,  or  Spirit  discerns  the  truth,  this  does  not  invalidate  the  literalness 
of  the  recorded  things  of  the  Spirit,  as  already  evidenced  by  the  example 
presented.  For  in  the  context  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  God  reyeals  His 
truth  through  the  Spirit,  and  that  such  a  revelation  is  contained  **  not  in 
the  words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  "  (in  the  words)  "  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth  ;  comparing  spiritual  things  "  {i.e.  the  things  taught 
by  the  Spirit)  '*  with  spiritual  things  "  {i.e.  with  other  things  also  received 
from  the  Spirit).  This  brings  us  back  to  the  question  already  answered, 
How  are  the  words  themselves  to  be  apprehended — as  teaching  what  they 
^rammaiicaWy  contain,  or  as  including  some  other  meaning  ? 
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Another  passage  often  paraded  as  against  ns  is  found  in  2  Cor.  3:6: 
**  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  tht 
Utier^  hut  of  the  Spirit :  for  the  letter  killeth,  but  the  Spirit  giveth  fife.^^ 
While  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  the  force  and  true  apprehension  of  this 
Scripture  without  understanding  what  is  meant  by  the  New  Testament  or 
covenant  (which  will  be  examined  Prop.  50,  in  connection  with  the  Abra- 
hamic  covenant),  yet,  aside  from  this,  sufficient  reason  can  be  advanced  to 
rebut  its  reference  to  a  literal,  or  any  other  system  of  interpretation. 
Asking  what  is  meant  by  "  the  Spirit,"  the  answer  comes  in  the  very  same 
chapter  **  Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit  "  (v.  17,  comp.  Barnes'  admissions, 
etc. ),  and  (in  v.  18,  according  to  Barnes,  Beza,  Wolf,  Locke,  Rosenmttller, 
Doddridge,  etc.,  the  Greek  is)  ''^from  the  Lord  the  Spirit. ^^  If  Christ  be 
the  Spirit  here  denoted,  how  can  it  refer  to  interpretation  ?  Or,  if  the 
testimony  of  the  apostle,  that  by  the  Spirit  Christ  is  meant,  is  set  aside,  we 
ask  then.  How  comes  it,  according  to  the  statement  of  Neander  and  a  host 
of  writers,  that  the  apostles  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the  *'  materialistic 
husk  '*  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Word  ?  If  the  "  literal  "  applica- 
tion •*  killeth"  as  some*  declare,  how  does  it  come  then  that  God  gives  His 
word  in  such  a  form?  Is  it  reasonable  or  credible  that  He,  who  is  justly 
lauded  for  benevolence,  mercy,  and  grace,  would  give  truth  surrounded  by 
a  deadly  covering — truth  too  indispensable  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
peace  oi  man  ?  Is  it  not  the  rule  of  the  Divine  procedure  (uttered  by 
Jesus,  Matt.  7  :  8,  9,  10,  etc.)  that  even  man  will  not  give  to  an  asking 
son  a  stone  for  bread  or  a  serpent  for  a  fish,  much  less  God  ?  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  that  immediately  suggest  themselves,  when  making 
the  passage  advocate  a  proceeding  that  would  be  inconsistent  in  man. 
The  simple,  unpretending  meaning  of  the  verse  is  this  :  that  the  Word 
of  God  in  its  letter  {i.e.  in  its  plain,  unambiguous  written  form)  cannot  give 
life  ;  that  possessing  the  letter  alo7ie  would  inevitably  lend  to  death,  for 
having  (fuly  the  letter  the  covenant  promises  could  not  be  realized,  but 
that  having  the  Spirit,  eve7i  Clirist,  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  letter 
itself — death  without  Christ  or  the  Spirit — or  the  promises  of  God 
contained  in  the  letter,  shall  be  duly  verified  and  accomplished.  Two 
passages  throw  light  on  this  verse  ;  the  one  where  even  the  letter  of  the 
Gospel,  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  may  prove  to  be  a  ''  savor  of  death 
unto  death  "  (2  Cor.  2  :  10)  without  Christ;  and  the  other  (John  (J  :  C3), 
when  Jesus,  to  indicate  the  future  resurrection  and  possession  of  eternal 
life,  says  :  **  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth  "  (comp.  2  Cor.  4  :  14  ; 
John  5:  21  ;  Rom.  8:  11;  Gal.  4  : 1?;  Phil.  3  :21),  keeping  in  view  that  this 
quickening  is  a])plied  to  Christ  in  1  Pet.,  3  :  18,  '*  being  put  to  death  in 
the  flesh,  but  quickened  by  the  Spirit.'*  Hence  the  literal  aspect  of  the 
truth  is  far  from  being  condemned  or  set  aside  ;  if  so,  it  would  sweep  away 
the  hiost  precious  promises  that  the  Bible  contains.  It  is  then  to  be 
received,  but  in  connection  with  it,  that  also  which  alone  gives  it  cllicacy 
and  power  in  this  world,  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.'^  The  idea,  there- 
fore, of  the  apostle  is,  that  without  the  related  work  and  power  of  Jesus, 
as  the  Christ,  and  His  Spirit  exerted  in  our  behalf,  the  mere  reception  of  the 
trnth  in  its  material  form  will,  instead  of  delivering  from,  only  conduct  to 
death.  There  is  nothing  in  the  scope  of  the  passage  to  indicate  any  such 
reference  as  many  attach  to  it,  so  condemnatory  to  the  Bible  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  apostles.* 
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1  Cornelias  Agrippa  (On  the  Vanitie  of  Sciences,  ch.  97)  speaks  of  the  Scholastics  and 
their  performances,  and  adds  (what  is  applicable  to-day) :  ''  against  which  if  any  will  resist 
with  the  authoritee  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  f  oorthwith  he  shall  saie  :  the  letter  kiUeth^  it  is 
deadly,  it  is  unprofitable  ;  bat  they  saye  that  we  ought  to  search  out  that  which  lieth 
hidden  in  the  letter  afterwarde  they  having  recourse  to  interpreting,  to  expoundinge,  to 
glossinge,  and  to  sillogisinge,  do  rather  give  it  some  other  sense,  than  the  proper  mean- 
inge  of  the  letter  ;  if  thou  instantly  require  an  answere  and  be  earnest  upon  them,  they 
wUl  give  evil  language  and  call  thee  Asse,  as  one  which  understandeth  not  that  which  is 
hidden  in  the  letter,  but  as  a  serpente  feedest  on  the  earthe  alone,*'  etc.  A  recent  illus- 
tration of  a  ruinous  interpretation  of  this  passage  in  2  Cor.  3  :  6  may  be  in  place.  The 
eloquent  H.  W.  Beecher  preached  from  this  text,  as  reported  e.g.  X.  Y,  Sun,  May 
19th,  1873,  and  the  sermon  exhibits  the  painful  conclusion  that  in  his  efforts  to  glorify 
''  the  Spirit"  he  utterly  degrades  **  the  letter.'*  Misapprehending  the  meaning  of  his 
text,  he  presses  it  in  his  service  to  undervalue — as  infidels  do— the  written  record  ;  com- 
paring the  latter  in  its  imperfections  to  the  dead  bark,  moss,  worms,  and  insects  scraped 
(by  assailants,  unbelievers)  from  the  trees  of  an  orchard,  adding  :  *'  and  the  more  they 
raked  the  better  he  would  like  it,' '  etc.  The  tendency  of  such  declarations  are  danger^ 
ous  and  most  derogatory  to  the  Word.  Then,  again,  it  is  amazing  to  witness  the  self- 
contradiction  of  writers.  Take  e.g.  Calvin  (who  in  many  places  favors  a  literal  inter- 
pretation Inst.  ch.  10  B.  2,  S.  8,)  speaking  of  the  letter,  says  :  '*  The  Old  Testament  is 
literal,  because  it  was  promulgated  without  the  efficacy  of  the  Spirit,**  etc.,  and  yet  in  the 
same  section  he  admits  that  under  this  **  literal "  dispensation  men  were  converted,  that 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  was  experienced,  that  men  were  moved  and  spake  by  Him  !  He 
endeavors  to  palliate  his  expression  by  adding  that  this  *'  is  used  by  way  of  comparison.** 
But  this  does  not  remove  the  difficulty,  and  it  does  not  inform  us  how  the  Old  Testament, 
once  literal,  now  becomes  **  spiritual."  And  when  Calvin  was  attacked  (D'Aubigne's  Ref- 
ormation,  vol.  3,  p.  81)  by  Quinten  **  the  spiritual,"  the  latter  sought  refuge  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  **  We  are  not  subject  to  the  letter  which  killeth,  but  to  the  Spirit  which  giveth 
life.  .  .  .  The  Bible  contains  allegories,  myths  which  the  Holy  Spirit  explains  to 
us."  Calvin  replied  :  **  You  make  your  Scriptures  a  nose  of  wax,  and  play  with  it,  as  if 
it  were  a  ball." 

<  The  critical  reader  will  observe  that  our  argument  has  only  reference  to  the  doctrinal 
interpretation,  and  not  to  the  practical  influence  that  doctrine  or  truth  should  have  oi^ 
the  life.  There  may  be  a  clear  apprehension  of  doctrine,  and  yet  it  may  (as,  alas,  multi- 
tude  of  instances  testify)  be  inconducive  to  piety,  etc.,  but  this  practical  neglect  does 
not  affect  the  interpretation.  Spener  (Hagenbach,  Hist.  Doc,  vol.  2,  p.  246)  took  the  right 
position  when  opposing  the  mere  reception  of  the  letter  without  an  additional  self- 
appropriation  of  the  truth  expressed  in  it.  And  in  opposing  the  Quakers  he  jusUy 
observes,  on  the  other  side  :  '*  Our  feelings  are  not  the  norm  of  truth,  but  Divine  truth  is 
the  norm  of  our  feelings.  This  rule  of  truth  exists  in  the  Divine  Word  apart  from  ouT' 
selve.f.** 

'  The  misinterpretation  of  this  and  the  previous  passage  has  opened  a  wide  door  to 
inntmierable  vagaries  and  assumptions  of  higher  spiritual  excellence.  Thus,  to  illus- 
trate :  it  led  Schwenkfeld  (Kurtz,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  155),  to  call  Luther's  insisting  upon 
the  unconditional  authori^  of  the  Word  of  God  **a  bondage  to  the  letter,"  and  caused 
him  to  exalt  a  professed  **  inner  word  of  the  Spirit  above  the  written  Word  of  the  Script- 
ures." The  names  of  Antoinette  Bourignan,  Seb.  Frank,  Thamer,  Servetus,  Labadie, 
**  The  Angelic  Brethren,"  Jumpers  or  Barkers,  Shakers,  Duchoborzins  (a  Bussian  sect, 
see  Kuitz,  Ch.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  239),  Zoharites,  Muggletonians,  Petro-Joannites,  and 
others,  are  suggestive  of  the  same.  This  theory  of  interpretation  run  to  excess  may  be 
found  in  Woolston's  book  (London,  1722),  **  A  Free  Gift  to  the  Clergy,"  in  which  "  the 
hireling  priests  of  what  denomination  soever"  **are  all  ministers  of  the  letter."  The 
titles  of  various  works  are  amply  sufficient,  such  as  e.g.  How's  "Sufficiency  of  the  Spirit's 
Teaching  without  Human  Learning  ;  or  a  Treatise  Tending  to  Prove  Human  Learning  to 
be  no  Help  to  the  Spiritual  Understanding  of  the  Word  of  God  ;"  or  the  **  Allegorical 
Explanations  of  both  Testaments  ;"  or  the  *'  Mystical  Ark,"  etc.  So  Hutchinson  based 
his  system  on  a  fanciful  etymology  of  Hebrew  words,  from  which  spiritual  significations 
were  drawn,  so  that  history  was  turned  into  prophecy,  and  the  plain  grammatical  sense 
was  set  aside.  Such  extravagances  still  exist,  and  a  thousand  illustrations  might  be  drawn 
from  recent  writers,  reviving  in  a  measure  the  idea  advocated  even  by  Lardner,  Steven- 
son, Pearce,  Sherlock,  etc.  (who  follow  Woolston's  and  Thomas'  views)  that  the  Gospel 
history  itself  is  to  be  understood  in  a  mystical  or  parabolic  sense.  Mysticism,  more  or 
less  developed,  is  found  in  many  authors  of  the  present  day,  although  they  refuse  the  ex- 
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treme  of  the  "  Abeoedarians,"  who  (Appletons*  Oudop.)  **  held  that  without  the  aid  of 
study  the  Holy  Spirit  would  convey  directly  to  the  imderBtanding  a  knowledge  of  the 
Beiiptiires,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  better  not  to  know  how  to  read."  It  is  also  a  sad 
oommentazy  on  hnman  weakness  that  tracts  and  books,  containing  doctrinal  statements, 
interpretations  of  prophecy,  etc.,  claim  that  their  interpretations  were  given  by  special 
Divine  inspiration  or  enlightenment  throngh  the  Spirit.  Without  questioning  the  sin- 
cerity of  these  persons  (for  men  are  easily  led  to  such  a  belief,  if  they  assume  themselves 
to  be  the  special  favorites  of  the  Spirit  in  the  reception  of  gifts),  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  every  snch  a  plea  vitiates  the  value  of  their  teaching,  and  imposes  alone  upon  the 
weak,  ignorant,  or  unreflecting,  who  are  unable  to  test  their  utterances  by  the  general  anal- 
ogy of  the  Word.  Luther,  on  John  14  :  25-28,  gives  an  infallible  rule  for  trying  the  pro- 
fessed (by  men)  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  thus  :  **  If  one  come,  therefore,  and  pre- 
sent anything  to  me  as  taught  or  revealed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  I  keep  to  the  Word  and  hold 
this  doctrine  up  to  it,  as  to  the  true  touchstone.  If  now  I  see  that  it  agrees  with  that 
which  Christ  says,  I  receive  it  as  right  and  good.  But  if  it  be  a  departure  from  it,  or 
would  produce  something  different  from  it,  then  I  say.  Thou  art  not  the  Holy  Ghost,  but 
the  detestable  deviL  For  the  true  Spirit  comes  in  no  other  name  than  in  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  teaches  nothing  other  than  what  the  Lord  Christ  has  said."  A  writer  in 
the  Korth  Brit.  Review  (May  1849)  objects  to  Morell  (**  Philosophy  of  Religion*'),  not 
allowing  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  its  true  position  and  weight  as  the  testimony  of  Grod, 
but  makes  the  only  ground  of  certitude  to  exist  in  the  subjective  mind  of  the  inquirer — in 
intuitional  consciousness.  The  fact  is  that,  to  induce  the  highest  certitude,  we  must 
receive  the  authoritative  letter  as  containing  the  truth,  give  it  its  logical  force  (through 
reason),  and  allow  its  intuitive  influence  (through  a  responding  moral  nature),  dependant 
upon  the  Spirit  that  gave  the  truth,  and  upon  our  adaptability  for  its  reception.  God's 
Word  is  true,  whether  men  receive  or  reject  it. 

Ois.  4.  Briefly,  then,  we  are  forced  by  a  regard  for  consistency  to 
endorse  the  proposition  for  the  following  reasons :  1.  God  communicates 
with  lis  through  language,  and  He  follows,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand, the  usages  oi  language.  2.  The  literal  interpretation  was  the 
ancient  mode  employed  down  to  the  time  of  Christ.  3.  It  was  the  early 
Christian  Churcli  method,  and  continued  thus  until  subverted  by  the 
Alexandrian  and  monkish  one.  (Comp.  e.g.  in  reference  to  interpretation 
of  Scriptures  relating  to  kingdom,  Props.  70-78).  4.  It  is  the  one  to 
which  God  alone  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  Teracitv,  etc.,  of  His  word. 
5.  It  is  the  only  one  that  can  give  us  the  certainty  that  it  is  not  the  work 
of  man.  G.  The  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  the  covenants,  the 
j)erson,  incarnation,  life,  and  death  of  Jesus,  the  promises,  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy,  etc.,  are  based  upon  it.  7.  It  is  the  one  that  maintains  its 
reasonableness  and  accordance  with  the  laws  of  language,  and  can  thus  be 
tested  and  proven.  8.  It  presents  a  simplicity  which  binds  together  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  unity  of  language  and  of  design  that  no  other 
system  bestows.  9.  It  brings  forth  most  prominently  the  analogy  of 
Scripture  and  of  faith.  10.  It  not  only  preserves  the  promises  of  God 
intact,  but  fully  shows  how  and  when  they  are  fulfilled.  11.  It  conduces  to 
bring  outmost  distinctively  a  perfect  Redeemer  and  a  completed  redemption. 
VZ,  It  prevents  a  host  of  contradictory  meanings  applied  to  the  kingdom, 
clearly  tracing  and  presenting  it  as  the  covenants  and  promises  demand. 
13.  It  effectually  closes  the  door  to  a  flood  of  wild  and  antagonistic  inter- 
pretations fastened  on  the  Word  imder  the  claim  of  superior  spiritual 
enlightenment,  discernment,  and  sanctity.  14.  It  aids  us  fairly  to  meet, 
without  lowering  and  degrading  the  Word  by  abject  concessions  and  the 
accommodation  theory,  the  assaults  of  unbelievers.  The  bearing  of  all 
this  will  be  evidenced  as  w-e  pass  over  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
the  result  of  our  labors,  the  fruit  of  adherence  to  grammatical  interpreta- 
tion, will  indicate  the  solidity  of  the  ground  occupied. 
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Dr.  Spreoher  in  his  Oroundwork  of  Theci,^  p.  1,  ch.  5,  on  "  The  Bight  of 
Judgment  and  the  Sufficiency,  Intelligibility,  and  Efficacy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,"  fully 
and  ably  sustains  our  position.  After  insisting  upon  the  intelligibility  of  the  Scriptures, 
because  *^  a  revelation  unintelligible  is  no  revelation  at  all/*  etc.,  he  (p.  109)  remarks : 
"  As  the  revelation  is  made  in  oral  communications  and  in  written  words,  in  articulate 
speech  and  intelligible  language— language  intelligible  to  its  first  hearers  and  readers — it 
follows  that  the  words  in  this  revelation  must  have  been  used  according  to  the  rules  of 
language  then  prevalent,  the  usus  loquendi  of  that  day,  according  to  the  mefiU[iing  or  sense 
of  the  words  to  those  to  whom  the  language  was  vernacular.  Otherwise  the  communioa- 
tion  could  not  have  been  understood  by  them.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  Bible 
must  be  explained  in  the  same  way,  and  interpreted  by  the  same  rules  which  apply  to 
any  other  books  written  in  the  same  language.  This  was  the  view  of  Luther,  and  he 
caUed  it  the  sensum  liiercdein.**  Brookes  {Maranaiha,'p.  38)  justly  observes,  in  behalf  of 
the  grammatical  sense,  that  if  the  Word  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  interpreter,  then  the  Bible 
''  is  no  longer  a  revelation,  but  a  concealment  of  God's  will."  Professor  Biddle  (Hints 
on  Bible  Interpret<ition^  foicihly  observes  that  *' the  right  of  private  interpretation " 
**  assumes  that  the  Bible  is  a  human  (in  its  language)  book  ;  that  however  its  human 
authors  were  inspired,  they  wrote  or  spoke  so  as  to  be  understood,  using  words,  whether 
litorally  or  figuratively,  in  the  sense  in  which  general  usage  employs  them.  For  if  this 
principle  of  interpretation  were  not  correct,  there  could  be  no  duty  of  private  interpre- 
tation." '*  Indeed,  any  other  position  makes  the  Bible  a  dishonest  book."  ChilUng- 
worth  {Works,  vol.  1,  p.  231)  affirms  our  view,  because  God  designed  His  Word  not  sim- 
ply '*for  the  learned,  but  for  all  men,"  which  design  is  only  met  by  the  grammatical 
sense. 

Obs.  5.  Our  position  is  endorsed,  at  least  m  theory  if  not  always  in  prac- 
tice,  by  the  ablest  writers.  Our  introductions  and  aids  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  (as  e.g.  Home's,  vol.  1,  p.  322,  etc.  Comp.  Alford's  How  to  Study 
New  Tesf.y  Dunn's  Study  of  the  Bible;  Smith's  Die.  of  the  Bible  ;  Her- 
zog's  Bncyc,  The  Bible  and  its  Study,  etc.),  regard  it  as  fundamental  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  Word.  Theologians  and  authors  in  every 
statement  of  doctrine  or  argument,  lay  stress  on  it  as  the  strongest  possible 

5 roof  to  bo  adduced  in  favor  of  what  the  Scriptures  actually  do  teach* 
'his,  e.g.  is  evidenced  on  almost  every  page  of  such  works  as  Kitto's  Cyclo- 
peditty  Fairbairn's  Bib.  Diciio7iaryy  Kurtz's  Sdc.  History,  etc.,  and  in  all 
our  leading  commentaries,  in  Sys.  Divinity,  etc.  Indeed,  the  plain  gram- 
matico-rhetorical  sense  is  to  multitudes  the  end  of  controversy.  The 
reformers,  as  stated  (comp.  Mosheim's  Ch.  Hist.,  Cent.  16,  S.  3;  £ichhom*s 
Oech.  der  Cultur,  p.  1,  and  175  ;  Hallam's  Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  2, 
p.  287  etc.)  confined  themselves,  more  or  less,  to  the  literal  interpretation. 
Even  some  eminent  Roman  Catholic  divines  (comp.  Calmet's  Die.)  have 
admitted  the  literal  sense,  as  e.g.  John  Charlier  De  Gerson,  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  of  whom  Neander  (Hist.  Dogmas,  vol.  2,  p.  607) 
says  :  **  Gerson  first  of  all  asserted  as  a  fundamental  maxim  that  the 
literal  sense  of  the  Bible  was  the  only  true  one  ;  that  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation  were  plainly  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  that  no  true  doctrine 
could  be  at  variance  with  the  Bible."  He,  however,  neutralized  this  by 
also  declaring  that  this  literal  sense  must  be  explained  by  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Church,  given  to  it  through  General  Councils.  The  most 
pompous  array  of  testimonials  might  be  presented  in  favor  of  the  interpre- 
tation advocated  by  us — even  from  men  who  are  largely  addicted  to  spirit- 
ualizing— but  the  illustrations  appended  will  suffice.  It  is  self-evident 
that,  in  the  perusal  of  the  writings  of  others,  we  feel,  explain  it  as  we  may, 
that  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  they  are  correct  and  truthful  in 
proportion  as  the  literal  sense  or  the  natural  figurative  one  sustains  them. 
Barnes  {Com.  Gal.  4  :  24)  expresses  our  view  :  "  the  great  truth  has  goney 
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forth,  never  more  to  be  recalled,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  on  the 
same  principle  as  all  other  books  ;  that  its  language  is  to  be  investigated 
by  the  same  laws  as  language  in  aJl  other  books  ;  and  that  no  more  liberty 
is  to  be  taken  in  allegorizing  the  Scriptures  than  may  be  taken  with 
Herodotus  or  Livy." 

Bev.  Dr.  Sprecher,  my  honored  instmctor  in  theology,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  me 
doled  January  16th,  1856,  after  referring  to  his  extensive  reading  on  the  subject  and  the 
zeflection  of  years,  says  :  "  Their  (i.e.,  Millenarians)  principles  of  interpretation  are  cor. 
rect,**  however  he  may  differ  on  some  details  of  exegesis.  Bev.  Kobert  Hall,  in  his 
jReview  of  Gregory's  Letters,  utters  the  following  :  **  Let  the  fair  grammatical  import 
of  Scriptore  language  be  investigated  ;  and  whatever  propositions  are,  by  an  easy  and 
natural  interpretation,  deducible  from  thence,  let  them  be  received  as  the  dictates  of 
infinite  wisdom,  whatever  aspect  they  bear,  or  whatever  difficulties  they  present.  Re- 
pugnant  to  reason  they  never  can  be,  because  they  spring  from  the  author  of  it ;  but 
superior  to  reason,  whose  limits  they  will  infinitely  surpass,  we  must  expect  to  find 
them,  since  they  are  a  communication  of  such  matters  of  fact  respecting  the  spiritual 
and  eternal  world  as  need  not  to  have  been  communicated,  if  the  knowledge  of  them 
could  have  been  acquired  from  any  other  quarter."  Emesti  only  expresses  the  views 
of  many  when  he  teUs  us  :  ^*  Theologians  are  right  when  they  affirm  the  literal 
sense  to  be  the  only  true  one."  In  me  Insi.  Interp.  of  the  New  Testament,  he  lays 
it  down  as  a  fundamental  law  of  exegesis  that  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  to  be 
conducted  by  the  same  rules  applicable  to  the  interpretation  of  a  classical  or  profane 
author.  (This  has  not  been  wholly  eliminated  in  Professor  Stuart's  translation).  The 
only  caution  requisite  is,  that  no  exegesis  is  to  be  considered  isolated  from  other  Script- 
ure, but  must  be  regarded  in  its  connection  with  the  general  analog}',  spirit,  or  design 
of  the  writers.  The  painful  fact  is,  that,  however  correct  in  principle,  Emesti,  Mi- 
chaelis,  and  others  too  much  overlooked  the  internal  and  Divine  unity  exhibited  by  a 
grammatico-historical  interpretation— i.e.  its  union  and  correspondence  with  a  continu- 
ous Divine  plan.  They  failed  to  combine  what  even  exegesis  presented.  Every  reader 
of  course  knows  that  without  the  literal  interpretation,  works  on  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy  cannot  be  effective  as  seen  in  writings  of  Sherlock,  Newton,  Kett,  Faber,  Keith, 
Hurd,etc.  Greswell  (Parables,  vol.  3,  p.  173)  denounces  the  dangerous  practice  cf  mak- 
ing varied  senses,  as  **  substituting  nn  indefinite  and  capricious  standard  of  inter|)reta- 
tion,"  and  then  forcibly  adds  :  **  If  there  is  any  one  principle  of  interpretation  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  is  not  liable  to  vary  ;  which  is  founded  in  the  reason  of 
things,  and  cannot  accommodate  itself  to  the  peculiar  tastes  or  prejudices  of  individuals, 
in  the  use  and  admission  of  which  persons  of  every  persuasion  might  be  capable  of  con- 
curring, and  which  would  lead  all,  if  they  applied  it  rightly,  to  similar  conclusions  ; 
which  is  consequently  the  least  likrly  to  fail  of  the  desired  effect,  and  therefore  we 
may  presume  was  of  all  others  intended  to  be  our  guide  and  director  in  arriving  at  the 
knowledge  both  of  what  we  are  required  to  believe,  and  of  what  we  are  bound  to  prac- 
tice ;  it  api>ear3  to  me  to  be  this,  ttiat  we  take  the  words  of  Scripture  as  wo  lind  them  ; 
that  we  endeavor  to  ascertain  their  true,  grammatical  sense,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the 
Xew  Testament,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  receive  the  truths  which  are  thereby  con- 
veyed, whether  articles  of  faith  or  rules  of  practice,  according  to  the  plain  an<l  simple 
and  obvious  meaning  of  the  language  itself."  Graff,  in  his  JMy  Scnmms,  No.  1,  ob- 
serves that  *•  the  language  is  human,"  and  adds  :  *'  It  is  this  human  phase  of  the  Script- 
ures which  brings  them  within  our  reach,  even  as  it  is  the  human  nature  of  the  Divine 
Person,  f>f  whom  they  treat,  that  renders  Him  capable  of  being  our  Saviour,  Representa- 
tive, and  Friend.  As  in  the  perusal  of  other  books,  so  in  reading  the  Bible,  there  is  no 
better  genend  rule  than  that  the  obvimismcaninrf  is  the  true."  A  sensible  art.  on  Biblical 
Inierpretntirtn  may  be  found  in  the  North  Brit.  Review,  Aug.,  1858.  We  only  add 
this  :  if  the  idea  contained  in  the  grammatical  sense  is  not  the  one  inspired,  then  the 
inspiration  of  the  views  presented  is  largely  left  to  the  option  of  the  interpreter. 

Obs,  6.  This  proposition  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  seeing  that,  as  all 
frankly  acknowledge,  our  doctrinal  basis  and  subsequent  superstructure 
depend  upon  its  adoption.  The  early  Christians  in  their  simplicity  and 
faith  occupied  our  posture/  and  therefore  held  a  doctrine  concerning  the 
kingdom,  which,  by  a  change  to  another  attitude,  is  now  regarded  bv  1\\q 
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masses  as  erroneous.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Origen  for  this  tranflfo^ 
mation^  he  giving  the  leverage  through  which  it  was  accomplished. 
Luther  and  others  may  give  their  estimate  of  his  performance.*  It  ia  saffi- 
cient  to  say  that  he  laid  down  the  principle  **  that  the  Scriptares  are  of 
little  use  to  those  who  understand  them  as  they  are  written/'  eta 
(Porter's  Lee.  Horn.,  p.  51).  He  advocates  {De.  Princ.  B.  4  C.  1)  the 
threefold  interpretation  ;  the  obvious  sense  he  likens  to  ''  the  fledi ;  a 
higher  sense  is  equivalent  to  '^  the  soul/'  and  a  still  higher  is  represented 
by  '*  the  Spirit ;"  *'  for  as  man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  so  in  the 
same  way  does  Scripture."  How  this  system  spread  is  briefly  stated  by 
Mosheim  {Eccl.  Hist.,  Cen.  3,  p.  2,  S.  6):  "A  prodigious  number  of  inter- 
preters, both  in  this  and  succeeding  ages,  followed  the  method  of  Origen, 
though  with  some  variations  ;  nor  could  the  few,  who  explained  the  sacred 
writings  with  judgment  and  a  true  spirit  of  criticism,  oppose  with  any 
success  the  torrent  of  allegory  that  was  overflowing  the  Church."  •  An^s- 
tine  {City  of  God,  B.  17,  S.  3)  gives  a  threefold  meaning  to  the  prophecies, 
one  refernng  to  the  earthly,  another  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  a 
third  to  both  of  these.  The  moral  sense  advocated  by  Kant  (Home's 
Introd.y  vol.  1,  p.  323),  which,  setting  aside  the  grammatical,  imposes  a 
moral  meaning,  whether  the  passage  can  naturally  bear  it  or  not,  is  an 
offshoot  of  such  a  system.  So  also  the  theory  of  accommodation  to  the 
opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews  as  advanced  by  Semler  and  developed 
by  his  followers  (Home's  Introd.,  vol.  2,  p.  324),  is  the  natural  ofifsprmg 
01  such  bold  handling  of  the  Word.  In  addition  :  the  extravagant  claims 
of  Swedenborg  that  he  was  set  up  as  the  true  interpreter  of  the  Word,  is 
exclusively  based  on  the  notion  that  to  him  was,  for  the  first  time,  given 
the  secret  key  by  the  Creator  himself,  to  unlock  the  Bible  and  portray  its 
meaning  ;  and  this  key,  on  examination,  turns,  only  in  a  more  scientific 
way,  the  old  bolts  in  Origen's  lock,  now  enlai'ged  and  reburnished.  It 
resolves  itself  in  as  wide  a  removal  as  possible  from  the  literal,  and  finds 
morality  and  religion  in  the  plainest  historical  statements  and  facts ;  in 
short,  wherever  a  mystical  ingenuity  could  engraft  them.*  Without  ques- 
tioning the  sincerity,  intended  honesty,  and  piety  of  such  men,  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  a  desire  to  vindicate  the  truth,  demands  an  exposure  of  their 
inconsistencv  and  dangerous  tendency.  Many,  indeed,  reject  the  vagaries 
of  Origen,  the  absurdities  of  Augustine,  the  folly  of  Kant  and  Semler,  the 
visions  of  Swedenborg,  and  would  regard  it  as  uncomplimentary  to  be 
classed  as  interpreters  with  one  or  the  other  of  them,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  precisely  in  the  same  category.  For  with  all  these,  they  also  for- 
sake the  literal  sense,  or,  if  the  passage  contains  it,  the  figurative  sense, 
and  add  as  the  true  sense  another ,  viz.,  a  spiritual  or  mystical.  It  is 
singular,  too,  that  many  writers,  unable  to  discriminate  between  figurative 
language  and  their  own  superadded  spiritualizing,  confound  the  two, 
although  greatly  differing,  as  one.  Waldegrave,  Fairbairn,  and  others 
employ  the  term  **  figurative  "  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  spiritual,  over- 
looking the  fact  that  all  figurative  language  falls  under  the  grammatical 
construction  of  speech  and  is  very  different  from  the  additional  meaning 
fastened  upon  the  obtained  figurative  sense.  Let  us  again  say  :  all  parties 
admit — however  some  may  afterward  discard  it — the  literal  sense  ;  they  aJl 
accept  of  the  figurative  meaning  ascertained  by  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric  ;  these  are  freely  admitted  as  contained  in  the  words  or  sentences, 
and  thus  far  all  are  agreed,  but  here  the  points  of  agreement  cease,  and 
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the  paths  become  diverging.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  sense  thus 
obtained,  seeking  no  other  foreign  to  all  languages^  and  which  no  one 
dreams  to  apply  to  any  book  except  to  the  Bible.  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  not  contented  with  such  a  sense — ^frequently  finding  it  contra- 
dictory to  their  preconceived  theory — but  gravely  tell  us  that  this  gram- 
matical sense  is  a  purelv  representative  sense  of  another  and  differing  one, 
which  last  they  fail,  either  through  design  or  discrimination,  to  distinguish 
from  the  literal.*  This  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation,  traceable  to 
the  old  Origenistic  method,  makes  it  easy  to  fasten  almost  any  meaning  to 
**tho  kingaom  of  heaven/'  To  its  looseness  are  we  indebted  for  the 
varied  interpretations  concerning  it/ 

1  Professor  Shedd  {IlisL  of  Ch,  Doc,,  B.  6,  ch.  1)  endeavors  to  make  the  impression 
thai  the  later  system  of  interpretation  {Le.,  Alexandrian)  was  **  the  mast  authoritative 
one."  Bev.  Shuneall,  in  his  Reply,  conclusively  shows  that  it  only  became  such, 
over  against  the  literal,  by  a  wide  and  disastrous  departure  from  the  once  prevailing  in- 
teipretation.  Ellicott  {Aids  to  Faith,  Essay  9,  '*  Scripture  and  its  Interpretation  ")  cor. 
rectly  shows  that  the  only  really  valuable  and  authoritative  interpretation  of  the  Church, 
including  even  the  available  portion  of  Origen's,  etc.,  is  that  based  on  a  grammatical 
and  historical  one.     The  reader  wiU  be  gratified  with  his  Essay. 

*  For  Luther's  view,  see  note  to  Obs.  1.  Also  Michelet's  Life  of  Luther,  p.  273  and 
Ap.  p.  419.  Comp.  estimate  of  Mosheim,  Neander,  Milner,  and  Kurtz  in  Ch.  His- 
tories, KJilen  in  Ttie  Old  Oath.  Church,  Porter*s  IloniUetics,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  Pressense  {Early  Yeurs  of  Chris.,  vol.  2,  p.  328)  is  correct  when  he  says  that  Origen's 
mode  of  interpretation  '*  reads  a  Bible  of  his  own  invention,  a  human  book  within 
the  Book  of  God." 

» Compare  Hagenbach*s  Hist,  of  Doc. ,  sec.  162,  vol.  1,  Davison's  Sac.  Herm.,  p. 
163-192,  etc.,  and  it  wiU  be  found  that  Origen's  threefold  sense  and  Augustine's  three 
and  fourfold  sense  gave  place  even  to  Angelom*s  sevenfold  and  eightfold  sense,  and 
ultimately  to  as  many  as  could  be  derived.  John  Scotus  Erigena  taught  an  infinite 
sense,  and  Cocceius  declared,  *'that  the  words  of  Scripture  must  everywhere  be  sup- 
posed to  signify  just  as  much  as  they  may  signify,"  i.e.,  as  much  as  fancy  could  torture 
out  of  them.  Milner  justly  describes  {Eccl.  llUft.,  vol.  1,  p.  469)  a  long  period  thus  : 
"  A  thick  mist  for  ages  pervaded  the  Christian  world,  supported  and  strengthened  by 
his  (Origen's)  allegorical  manner  of  interpretation.  The  learned  alone  were  considered 
for  ages  implicitly  to  be  followed  ;  and  the  vulgar,  when  the  literal  was  hissed  off  the 
stage,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  their  authority  wherever  it  led  them."  This 
"  mist "  in  far  from  being  dispelled,  and  the  work  performed  under  its  cover  is  still 
LiTgely  retained. 

*  Swedenborg  (77*6  Apoc.  Jieveakd,  vol.  2,  p.  959)  advocates  three  senses,  viz.,  "the 
celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural  ;"  the  last  being  of  little  account.  Under  the 
pions  garb  of  visions,  etc.,  he  conveniently  gets  rid  of  the  grammatical  sense,  and,  with 
it,  of  covenant  and  prediction  according  to  their  plain  meaning.  This  Swedenborgian 
key  reveal-s,  e.g.,  that  (Div.  Prov.  No.  326)  **  cows"  signify  **  good  natural  affections  ;" 
that  (True  Ch.  Relig.  Nos.  113,  277)  a  horse  denotes  '*  the  understanding  of  the  Word  of 
God  ;"  that  (Arc.  Cceles.  No.  2089)  Ishmael  begetting  twelve  princes  means  *'  the  primary 
precepts  which  are  of  charity  ;"  that  (Arc.  Ccelest.  No.  4790)  Joseph  sold  to  Potiphar 
8ignifie.s  **  the  alienation  of  Divine  truths  by  scientifics."  A  largo  number  of  such 
engrafted  meanings  are  scattered  all  through  his  writings,  and  remind  us  strongly  of 
Origen's  fiights  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  e.g.  the  latter  makes  the  seven  women  tak- 
ing hold  of  one  man,  mentioned  by  Isaiah,  to  denote  the  **  seven  operations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,"  viz.,  **  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  of  intelligence,  of  council,  of  virtue,  of 
knowledge,  of  piety,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord"  (Porter's  Jjec.  Horn.,  p.  51).  Multitudes 
foUowed  and  endorsed  such  interpretation.  Gregory  the  Great  in  his  exposition  of  Job 
fancies  that  **  Job's  friends  denote  the  heretics,  his  seven  sons  the  twelve  apostles,  his 
three  daughters  the  laity  adhering  to  the  Trinity,  his  seven  thousand  sheep  the  same 
faithful  people,  and  his  three  thousand  humpbacked  camels  the  depraved  Gentiles." 
Eckhart  (art..  Mystics  of  FourteerUh  Century,  Littell's  Living  Age,  vol.  123,  p.  457) 
informs  us  that  "  the  shell  is  to  be  broken,  the  husk  to  be  torn  off  and  flung  away  ere 
the  spiritual  kernel  could  be  reached."  How  he  reaches  this  **  spiritual  kernel"  is 
illustrated  in  his  sermon  on  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  widow's  son,  thua  *.  he  mokc^^ 
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**  the  city  of  Nain  to  be  the  soul  of  man,  the  disciples  the  rays  of  light  entering  into  the 
soul,  and  the  widow's  son  the  human  will,*'  etc.  Nicholas  of  Basle,  with  thousands  of 
others,  in  a  professed  spirit  of  self-renunciation,  but  which  really  exalted  self  in  that  it 
possessed  a  private  inspiration,  sought  out  the  hidden  meaning  of  Scripture.  Under 
the  plea  of  supernatural  illumination,  ancients  and  modems  discord  the  authority  of  tiie 
letter—  some  are  extremists,  others  more  moderate. 

^  Thus  e.g.,  take  the  promises  relating  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  and  kingdom 
of  David,  and  to  the  blessings  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  same  Jewish  nation  which  realiz^  Uie 
fulfilled  threatenings,  and  after  the  grammatical  sense,  both  strictly  literal  and  figura- 
tive,  is  obtained,  then  these  are  converted  into  something  else.  Thus  David's  throne  is 
the  Father's  throne  in  heaven,  the  blessings  specifically  announced  to  the  Jews  are 
spiritualized  as  something  now  to  be  experienced  and  appropriated  by  the  Gentiles,  etc. 
Those  who  are  desirous  to  see  how  far  men  can  go  in  spiritualizing  are  referred  to  the 
writings  of  T.  B.  Gates  and  others.  This  additional  sense,  too,  is  often  one  of  the 
most  far-fetched  inferential,  reminding  one  of  the  BabbinicaJ  principle,  thus  (Hopkins' 
Puritans,  vol.  1,  p.  533)  illustrated  :  **  Hunting  on  the  Sabbath  day  is  a  sin,*'  says  the 
Jewish  Talmud,  and  *'  therefore  catching  a  flea  on  that  day  is  sin,  because  it  is  a  kind 
of  hunting."  This  is  no  caricature;  for  recently  in  the  Christian  FulpU  appeared 
an  article  by  an  evidently  sincere  writer  (whose  name,  out  of  respect,  is  repressed)  on 
the  *'  Parable  of  the  Leaven,"  in  which  the  author  asserts  that  the  first  measure  of  meal 
was  the  Jews,  the  second  measure  George  Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  the  third 
a  chosen  body  now  raised  up  in  a  certain  sect  of  which  the  writer  is  a  member !  Alas  for 
the  Word,  when  thus  mutilated.  One  of  the  latest  exhibitions  in  this  direction  is  found 
in  Milton  Woolley's  Science  of  the  Bible,  which  interprets  all  by  supposed  astronomical 
relations.  Even  plain  history  symbolizes  natural  phenomena,  either  terrestrial  or  celes- 
tial.  We  give  a  brief  specimen  of  application  :  **  Now  when  Moses  was  grown  (i.e.,  when 
Aquarius  rises  heliacally  as  before  the  sun),  he  spied  an  Egyptian  smiting  a  Hebrew 
(i.  e.,  winter  smiting  summer),  and  he  looked  this  way  and  that  way,  and  perceiving 
himself  unseen  {i.e.,  the  sun's  rays  hid  him),  he  slew  the  Eg>7}tian  (i.e.,  winter  was 
followed  by  summer).  But  when  he  went  out  the  second  day  {i.e.,  after  he  passed  the 
summer  solstice),  he  saw  two  Hebrews  {i.e.,  the  two  halves  of  summer)  striving  to- 
gether," etc.  Bidiculous  as  this  may  appear,  it  is  not  near  as  dangerous  as  many  other 
interpretations  already  mentioned. 

*  The  reader  is  reminded  that  recent  writers,  as  Fairbaim,  Brown,  etc.,  make  no  effort 
to  give  us  canons  or  rules  which  would  guide  us  in  engrafting  a  spiritual  sense  upon  the 
grammatically  figurative.  The  nearest  approach  is  that  given  by  Home,  (Introd.  vol.  1, 
p.  382,  on  the  *'  Spiritual  Interpretation,"  sec.  1).  This  is  unsatisfactory  because  it 
mixes  type,  symbol,  figure,  etc.  In  conversation  with  a  talented  professor  of  theology, 
allusion  was  made  to  Home's  rules  for  spiritual  interpretation,  and  although  favorable 
himself  to  spiritualizing,  he  promptly  rejected  them,  and  frankly  admitted  that  deter- 
minate rules  could  not  be  recorded,  claiming  that  there  were  some  things  beyond  our 
power  to  fully  recognize  and  control  by  rules.  However  true  the  latter  may  be  as  to 
some  scientific  or  theological  truth,  it  certainly  cannot  apply  to  interpretation. 

Obs,  7.  A  departure  from  the  literal  sense  has  not  only  caused  those 
immensely  varied  and  antagonistic  interpretations  of  the  kingdom,  but  it 
has,  in  its  self-defence,  forced  able  and  pious  men  to  a  confession  which 
undermines  and  destroys  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Strauss,  Bauer,  and 
others,  charge  the  Bible,  including  the  New  Testament,  with  teaching  in  a 
direct,  literal  sense  a  visible,  outward  kingdom  here  on  earth  under  the 
personal  reign  of  Jesus  ;  in  brief,  a  kingdom  in  its  Jewish  form.  This 
IS  frankly  admitted  by  eminent  theologians  ;  indeed,  there  can  be,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  show,  no  question  about  its  being  a  fact.  But  how  do  they 
get  rid  of  this  objection  as  urged  by  Rcnan,  Parker,  and  others  ?  Easily 
enough,  by  turning  on  to  it  the  light  afforded  by  their  additional  sense. 
We  have  one  of  the  most  scholarly  inform  us.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  (Life 
qfJesuSy  p.  250,  etc.)  concedes  that  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
was  contained  in  a  **  materialistic  husk,"  which  (the  latter)  he  designates 
a  **  chimera,  which  was  the  rough  rind  of  the  sacred  bulb  ;"  and  contends 
idiat  this  **  husk  "  was  in  the  second  or  third  century  removed,  and  then 
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the  real  kingdom  of  God  was  mado  clear,"  and  the  believers  in  that 
rough  rind"  by  the  change  "became  heretics."  In  other  words,  the 
literal  sense  once  neld  is  discarded  and  another  sense,  which  is  pronounced 
the  true  one,  is  given  to  the  kingdom,  and  a  complete  reversal  of  opinion 
follows,  so  that  in  the  estimation  of  many  the  former  believers  are  no 
longer  to  be  regarded  as  in  sympathy  and  belief  with  the  Church.  Wo 
earnestly  protest  against  such  a  procedure,  which  makes  the  apostles  and 
early  believers  to  put  their  faith  in  a  "  chimera,"  **a  rough  rind,"  "a 
materialistic  husk  ;"  which  proclaims  with  the  utmost  self-complacency 
that  "  in  the  things  of  the  Spirit,"  in  doctrinal  truths,  we,  or  the  Church, 
are  far  in  advance  of  the  apostles  ;  which  makes  inspired  men  and 
preachers  of  the  kingdom  ignorant  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Bible, 
and  one  too  that  they  were  specially  to  proclaim.  Let  this  husk  be  the 
grammatical  sense — strictly  literal  and  figurative — we  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  its  consolations,  profundity,  and  sublimity.  Its  meat  is 
wholesome  and  nourishing,  imparting  strength,  and  we  need  no  other, 
although  it  is,  with  high-sounding  words,  pronounced  to  be  the  inner, 
sacred  germ  developed  by  **  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,"  or  by  the 
^owth  induced  by  the  Spirit.  When  we  see  that  the  reception  of  this 
mner  germ  produces  direct  antagonism  to  one  admitted  sense  of  the  Word, 
hostility  to  the  early  faith  of  the  , Church,  inability  to  fairly  meet  the 
objections  of  infidelity,  a  countless  number  of  mystical  additions  leading 
to  the  most  extravagant  revelations,  we  respectfully,  but  firmly,  decline 
the  intoxicating  potion.  This  **  germ  system "  virtually  makes  the 
Bible  **  all  things  to  all  men,"  in  a  way  that  opens  wide  the  door  to  the 
entrance  of  that  mournful,  endless  procession  of  diverse,  adverse,  opposite, 
inimical  opinions,  doctrines,  systems,  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  history  of 
hermeneutics,  theology,  and  the  Church.  Should  we  not,  to  say  the  least, 
hesitate  before  we  endorse  a  method  which  has  been  so  widespread  for 
evil,  and  wliich,  with  the  best  intention,  sweeps  a  net  with  meshes  so 
large  that  it  cannot  hold  in  confinement  the  fishes  it  encloses  ;  which  is  a 
power  so  explosive  and  dangerous  to  manage  that  when  handled  its  effects 
cannot  be  controlled  ?  It  leads  even  such  men  as  Cocceius  to  exult  in  the 
prolific  manner  in  which  reason  can  become  the  measurer  of  Scripture,  say- 
ing :  *'  The  Scripture  is  so  rich  that  an  able  expositor  will  bring  more  than 
one  sense  out  of  it."  What  kind  of  riches  these  are,  we  need  not  now 
delineate.* 

The  most  dangerous  attacks  of  unbelief  against  the  Bible  are  based  on 
a  purely  grammatical  interpretation  of  it.  The  result  is,  that  the  teaching 
of  the  Scriptures  being  diverse — as  e,g,  in  reference  to  the  kingdom — from 
the  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  modern  Church,  both  are  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  unreliable,  for  the  first  given  by  professed  inspired 
men  is  not  entertained  by  the  Church,  and  the  second  is  solely  the  work 
of  fallible  successors.  Now  the  vast  mass  of  the  Church,  having  left  the 
apostolic  interpretation  and  followed  the  Alexandrian,  monkish,  and 
popish  interpretations,  is  utterly  unable  to  resist  those  attacks  without 
resorting  to  a  double,  concealed,  inner,  or  spiritual  meaning.  Here  is  the 
fatal  lack  of  consistency;  for  it  is  virtually  admitting  that  the  Word  accord- 
mg  to  its  letter  cannot  be  defended,  thus  opening  a  wide  gap  for  the 
enemies  of  the  truth  to  enter,  conceding  that  one  admitted  sense  possesses 
a  serious  defect.  Now,  we  propose  in  this  work  to  take  the  principles  of 
interpretation  correctly  adopted  by  unbelievers,  admitted  by  many  oit\iO- 
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dox  to  be  Bonnd  and  reliable,  however  they  may  violate  them,  and  show, 
step  by  step,  presenting  Scripture  proof  as  we  advance,  that  they  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  Word,  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  apostles,  and  a 
marked  unity  of  design  in  redemptive  purposes.  "While  there  is  a  large 
class  who  make  their  attack  against  Christianity  through  the  literal  inter- 
pretation and  reject  it  as  untenable,  there  is  another  large  one  who  profess 
to  retain  some  regard  for  the  Bible,  and  under  this  esteem  manipulate 
the  literal  sense  by  engrafting  upon  it  what  they  designate  a  higher  and 
nobler  sense.  Rationalistic,  Naturalistic,  and  Liberal  books,  full  of  Free 
Religionist  ideas,  develop  this  feature  largely.  Alas  !  this  destructive 
work  was  taught  them  by  the  system  of  believers,  and  they  plant  them- 
selves complacently  upon  the  interpreting  basis  so  kindly  provided — ^all 
objections  being  swallowed  up  in  the  latitude  given  by  a  supposed  freedom. 
Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  history  are  violated  for  the  sake  of  an  idea,  an 
**  inner  germ,"  and  the  most  scholarly,  learned  men  are  pushing  on,  exult- 
antly, the  work.*  Prudence  dictates  a  return  to  the  grammatical  sense, 
which  all  admit,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the  same.  Every  one  feels  that 
just  in  proportion  as  an  important  doctrine  or  truth  is  founded  upon  such 
a  sense,  in  that  proportion  is  it  credible.  Even  mystics,  the  greatest 
spiritualizers,  seek  to  sustain  their  views  by  an  appeal  to  such  wherever 
available.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  cannot  prove  an  excep- 
tion to  a  rule  which  commends  itself  to  good  judgment. 

'  History  is  f  uU  of  them.  Not  merely  Cocceitxs  (Mosheim  Ch,  Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  429),  bnt  a 
host  of  others  arose  in  aJl  centnries,  who  thus  perverted  the  plainest  passages,  making  even 
(Home's  Introd.,  vol.  1,  p.  384,  note)  the  incest  of  Lot  and  his  daughters  a  sign  of  salva- 
tion  thi^ngh  Jesns  Christ,  and  the  phrase  *'  Joshna  the  son  of  Nan"  to  be  the  equiva- 
lent o  '*  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man,**  etc.  These  are  extremes,  which  happily  the  good  sense 
of  ma  ly  of  our  opponents  reject  with  us,  and  they  are  only  presented  to  show  what  fruits 
the  FTstem  itself,  in  the  hands  of  some,  produces.  MulUtudes  accuse  us  of  foUy  (1 
Cor.  i  :  18)  in  adhering  to  the  grammatical  construction,  but  they  forget  two  things,  1. 
That  if  the  grammatical  word  contains  foolishness,  tfien  the  Spirit  is  justly  chargeable  in  its 
prof^-tion  ;  and  2.  That  no  mistakes  of  rigid  literalism,  overlooking  figures  of  speech  con- 
tainv  I  (as  aUeged  e.g.  against  the  Audiani,  the  foUowers  of  Audasus),  can  be  compared 
with  the  more  serious  and  dangerous  blunders  of  spiritual  and  mystical  interpretation. 
One  of  the  most  sad  mistakes,  under  the  impression  of  "  spiritual  discernment,'*  is 
found  in  the  history  of  Irving's  life  (see  p.  445,  etc.,  and  App.  p.  667,  609,  Irving* s  Lift 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant).  The  student,  undoubtedly,  has  noticed  the  multitude  of  interpre- 
tations which  accommodate  Scripture— in  the  manner  of  the  clergyman  who  preached 
before  the  Pretender  at  Perth  from  Isa.  14  : 1,  2— to  present  existing  circumstances  and 
conditions,  when  the  context,  scope,  etc.,  indicate  no  such  reference.  Professor  Sherer, 
when  he  repudiates  *'  the  literal  system  "  as  '*  the  theological  baggage,*'  and  makes  the 
Spirit  apart  from  (not  in  and  by)  the  "Word  the  bestower  of  new  revelations,  new  truths, 
new  doctrines  etc.,  is  only  reproducing  an  old  departure  from  the  Scripture  teaching  ; 
and  when  CasteUio,  at  Geneva,  said,  *'  The  Spirit  will  eclipse  the  light  of  the  Scripture 
as  the  sun  eclipses  the  light  of  a  candle,**  it  is  only  the  repetition  of  an  oft-repeated 
fanatical  prediction.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Jesuit  who  made  the  Pope ''the  greater 
light,"  or  of  the  London  preacher  who  made  Pharaoh  to  mean  God  the  Father,  Joseph 
Uie  Son  of  God,  and  Potiphar's  wife  sinful  nature  (Ency.  Bib.  KnowL,  art.  *'  Spirit- 
ualize"). 

'  The  spiritualistic  theory,  now  so  prevalent  and  heartily  endorsed  in  the  CJhurch,  is 
bearing  its  deadly  fruit  in  many  a  work  published  under  infidel  and  semi-infidel  aus- 
pices. Thus  e.n.  A.  Coqueral,  Jr.  (Hurst's  Hisi,  Bational.,  p.  409)  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a 
vast  number  when  he  declares  that  **  authority  does  not  rest  in  the  letter,  or  in  the 
leaves  of  Scripture.  The  Divine  Spirit  acts  in  the  soul  freely  and  independently  of  the 
letter.  It  is  high  time  that  we  renounce  the  puerile,  disrespectful,  and  contradictory 
worship  of  the  letter.  The  letter  killeth.**  It  is  not  a  sufficient  reply  to  say  that  these 
men  believe  that  every  man  possessing  truth  is  equally  inspired  with  the  apostles,  and 
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hence  do  not  confine  themselTes  to  the  spirittial  sense  of  the  Word,  bnt  embrace  their 
own  indiTidaal  dednctions.  For  this  is  precisely  what  multitudes,  professing  to  be 
Christians  and  not  ranked  with  infidels,  are  doing,  viz.,  giving  an  addition^  sense 
to  the  Word  under  the  claim  that  **  the  letter  killeth,*'  and  that  the  Spirit  is  specially 
given  to  them,  thus  manufacturing  a  Bible  of  their  own  out  of  the  Word  consistent  with 
their  own  conceptions  of  what  truth  demands.  We  can,  alas,  point  to  large  organized 
bodies  setting  up  antagonistic  claims  in  this  manner,  while  all  denominations  are, 
more  or  less,  leavened  by  its  spirit  and  practice.  Admitting  the  principle  to  be  a  cor. 
rect  one,  how  can  you  meet  in  argument  those  who  claim  that  they  have  the  Spirit 
equally  with  yourself?  You  cannot  appeal  to  the  letter,  for  that  '*  killeth  ;"  you  cannot 
appeal  to  the  Spirit,  for  both  profess  to  possess  it.  In  fact,  it  leaves  us  no  solid  crite- 
rion by  whidi  to  judge. 

Obs.  8.  While  urging  a  literal  interpretation,  we  are,  as  already 
intimated,  equally  opposed  to  that  ultra-literalism  which  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  the  figures  oi  speech  incident  to  all  language.  Tropical  usage  is 
by  no  means  an  evidence  of  ambiguity  or  weakness  ;  it  is  rather  that  of 
clearness  and  strength,  for  according  to  the  decided  testimony  of  rhetori- 
cians, its  design  and  province  is  (Blair's  Rhet.^  S.  14)  to  *'  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject, or  throw  light  upon  it,"  or  (Jamieson's  Rhet.y  p.  138)  "  to  give  us, 
frequently,  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view,''  etc.  Hence  to 
reject  them  is  to  evince  a  childish  play,  such  a  puerile  literalism  as  was 
exemplified  in  Origen's  unfortunate  emasculation  (how  much  had  this  to 
do  with  the  after-development  of  his  threefold  sense?),  and  even  in  the 
contest  between  the  great  reformers  Luther  and  Zwingli  on  the  words 
instituting  the  Supper.  This  disclaimer  is  the  more  necessary,  since  in 
numerous  books,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  it  is  alleged  that  Millenarians 
confine  themselves  to  the  exclusive,  rigid,  literal  sense,  admitting  no^  other, 
and  denying  that  of  figure.  One  writer  even.  Dr.  Spring,  made  4he  utterly 
unwarranted  assertion  that  we  "  affirm  that  the  prophetic   and  jpoca- 


such  an  opinion  ;  all  of  them,  without  exception,  fully  recognize  svi  bols, 
tvpes,  and  figures  of  speech,  notice  their  peculiarities,  and  discriminate 
them  from  the  strictly  literal.  It  is  their  plain y  nnanimons  statement  that 
language  must  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  which  produce  and  regulate  it : 
if  symbolic,  it  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  laws  governing  symbols  ;  if 
typical,  then  by  the  laws  underlying  types  ;  if  figurative,  then  by  the 
rules  controlling  fij^ures  ;  and  if  rigidly  literal,  then  by  the  laws  of  unfig- 
urative  speech.  "VVorks  specially  directing  attention  to  these  rules  are 
presented  by  Millenarian  writers,  as  eg.  Brookes,  Bickcrsteth,  Lord, 
Winthrop,  etc.* 

*  The  Lilerary  and  Theological  Journal  of  D.  N.  Lord,  while  published,  did  good 
service  in  correcting  such  unjust  representations,  both  in  showing  their  groundlessness 
and  in  advocating  the  direct  converse.  To  this  journal  the  reader  is  referred  for  numer- 
ous examples  of  misrepresentations  (like  Spring's,  etc.)f  corrected,  for  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  passages  are  explained  by  us  and  our  opponents,  and  for  the  opinions 
of  DuflSeld,  McNeile,  and  others  on  the  subject.  Bickersteth's  Guide,  Brooke's  Elements 
<f  Prophetic  Interpretation,  The  Prophetic  Times,  etc.,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage. 

*  It  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce  the  rules  adopted  by  us,  for  these  are  found  in  our 
grammars  and  rhetorics,  introductions  to  the  Bible  (as  Home's,  etc.),  and  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  class  mentioned.  Let  us  add,  that  the  grammatical  inteq)retation  of  figure, 
symbol,  type,  is  not  the  spiritual  interpretation  that  we  condemn  ;  but  after  the  lawful 
interpretation  of  such  figure,  etc.,  has  been  ascertained,  to  leave  this  and  fasten  another 
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upon  it  —this  so-called  spiritual  sense  we  resist.  While  the  literal  may  be  unlawfaUj 
made  figurative,  and  the  figurative  by  violence  be  made  literal— mistakes  to  which  aU 
are  liable — a  legitimate  literal  and  figurative  interpretation  is  not  to  be  set  aside  for 
another  and  representative  sense  of  something  that  the  words  do  not  express.  It  is  amus- 
ing to  notice  writers  who  cannot  distinguish  between  their  special  superadded  spiritual 
sense  and  a  figurative  one  ;  and  who,  blundering,  call  figure,  symbol,  and  type  spiritual 
language,  or  else  overlook  the  fact  that  as  figurative  language  falls  in  with  the  purely 
grammatical,  they  cannot  justly  charge  us  with  error  in  making  if  such,  when  we  hold  to 
a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  same  after  it  has  been  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  language. 
We  hold  that  rigid  literal  language,  symbol,  type,  and  figure  in  their  plain  grammatical 
interpretation  often  teach  us  spiritual  facts,  etc.,  but  this  they  do  in  the  plain  sense  con- 
veyed. Even  allegory  we  receive  where  it  is  plainly  contained  in  the  language  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  expression  of  Paul  (Gal.  4  :  24),  this  is  no  criterion  to  be  followed  by  us, 
as  is  clearly  stated  by  Albert  Barnes  {Uom.  loci.),  to^  which  the  reader  is  referred,  coming 
as  it  does  from  one  who  favored  spiritualizing. 

Ohs.  9.  To  prove  that  our  proposition  is  wrong  in  limiting  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible  by  the  laws  of  language,  as  universally  held,  it  must 
be  shown  :  1.  That  the  Bible  in  its  usage  of  language  is  an  exception  to 
all  other  books.  2.  That  tlie  subject-matter,  superior  to  that  contained 
in  other  books,  is  not  conveyed  to  us  through  the  common  channel  of 
language  in  the  ordinary  way.  3.  That  a  sense  beyond  that  given  by  the 
rules  of  language  ia  a  legitimate  one,  and  cither,  in  some  manner,  drawn 
from  language  itgelf  or  found  incorporated  or  announced  in  the  Word. 
4.  Some  rules  or  directions  for  ascertaining  and  applying  this  additional 
sense,  so  that  it  may  be  easily  recognized  and  not  arbitrarily  used.  6. 
Some  decided — not  inferential — examples  of  such  a  sense  being  determined 
and  enforced  by  the  Bible,  in  order  to  elevate  it  to  a  justly  recognizable 
rank.  lathis  way  we  may,  perhaps,  be  enabled  to  appreciate  that  over- 
whelming stream  of  scholasticism,  mysticism,  and  spiritualism  pervading 
our  theological  literature.  Men  laughingly  refer  to  those  enormous 
summaries  of  Divinity  concocted  in  past  ages,  with  their  violations  of 
Scripture  language,  while  they  themselves,  unconsciously,  approvingly 
quote  and  endorse  in  their  formative  theology  many  of  the  erroneous 
interpretations  of  the  Thomists,  Scotists,  Occamites,  etc.  Having  a 
system  of  interpretation  identical  in  many  respects  with  the  scholastics, 
etc.,  it  is  difficult,  perhaps  im'possible,  to  rid  themselves  entirely  of  their 
interpretations.* 

Another  feature  must  also  be  discarded.  It  has  become  quite  fashion- 
able with  recent  writers,  in  their  efforts  to  find  arguments  against  us,  to 
practically  lower  the  prophetical  portion  of  the  Word  by  j)lacing  the  non- 
prophetical  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  scale  as  far  superior  to  the  former, 
etc.  (so  e.g.  Waldegrave,  comn.  Lord's  Journal^  Ap.  1857).  Now,  when- 
ever a  system  is  forced,  in  self-defence,  to  thus  discriminate  between  the 
Scriptures  and  portions  of  them,  exalting  one  part  above  the  other  as 
more  worthy  of  reception  or  credence,  instead  of  receiving  the  whole  as 
standing  upon  the  same  ground  of  being  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and 
purpose  (comp.  Prop.  10),  it  is  evidence — decisive — of  weakness  and 
imperfection.  A  substantial  method  does  not  need  such  unstable  prop- 
ping. Notwithstanding  its  plausible  and  authoritative  air,  it  becomes,  by 
its  disintegrating  Qualities,  a  dangerous  instrumentality.  It  is  the  weapon 
so  freely  employca  by  German  Kationalists  and  others  to  invalidate  the 
credibility  and  authority  of  the  prophetic  writings,  and  to  graft  upon  them 
any  desired  meaning.     To  make  one  portion  of  scripture  to  be  the  solo 
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and  exclusive  arbiter  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  is  subversive  of  the 
light  given  in  a  general  analogy  and  a  continuous  Divine  plan.  Such  a 
course  is  like  to  that  of  a  person  who,  in  a  large  room  containing  a 
number  of  windows,  contents  himself  with  the  light  of  one  when  all  are 
available  ;  and  then,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  light  received,  distinguishing 
things  imperfectly,  still  contends  tnat  such  is  their  true  and  only  appear- 
ance.' 

*  Hence  Le  Roy  Pope  {Modem  Fancies  and  Follies,  p.  337)  takes  the  position,  o^ing 
to  the  variety  of  interpretation,  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  language  of  Scripture,  asserting  :  **  The  only  light  which  can  afford  us  this  in- 
dispensable aid,  and  bring  the  religious  world,  which  has  gone  so  far  astray,  back  to  true 
religion,  is  the  light  of  nature."  But  he  forgets  ;  1.  That  the  variet}'  of  interpretation 
springs  not  so  much  from  the  grammatical  sense  as  from  the  system  of  spiritualizing  the 
luDguage  ;  2.  That  no  other  book  must  caU  in  '*  the  light  of  nature**  in  order  to  have  its 
true  sense  presented  ;  3.  That  the  advocates  of  this  '*  light  of  nature'*  also  bring  in  an 
endless  variety  of  interpretations  ;  4.  And  that  he  thus  makes,  allowing  the  claims  of  the 
Bible,  the  lesser  to  be  the  guide  and  instructor  of  the  greater. 

*  Other  points  worthy  of  notice  might  be  presented,  but  we  briefly  advert  to  another, 
veiy  common,  viz.,  boldly  to  assert  a  sweeping  accusation  without  giving  any  reasons  or 
facts  to  sustain  it.  Thus  e.g.  Fairbaim  (a  valuable  writer)  On  Prophecy,  Append.  G,  p. 
497,  approvingly  quotes  Hengstenberg,  attempting  to  make  the  literal  interpretation 
odious,  saying,  **  that  its  strongest  condemnation  consists  in  its  being  the  wety  method 
of  interpretation  which  led  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.**  If  this  is  its  ^^  strongest  con- 
demnation,** we  are  abundantly  satisfied  to  retain  it.  Allusion  is  evidently  had  to  Jesus 
being  charged  with  His  being  a  king,  etc. ,  but  let  the  objector  bear  in  mind  that  Jesus 
never  denied  the  charge,  but  appropriated  the  fact  as  applicable.  This  will  be  develo2)ed 
under  its  appropriate  head  hereafter  ;  now  it  may  be  said,  the  Jews  rejected  the  literal 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  Christ's  forerunner,  in  Clhrist's  birth,  life,  miracles,  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  crucifixion,  death,  burial,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The  apostles  accuse 
them  of  such  conduct,  and  hence  their  unbelief  is  represented  as  the  more  inexcusable. 
Their  hatred  toward  and  their  crucifixion  of  Christ,  according  to  the  testiniofiy,  was  based 
neither  on  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual  interpret^ition  of  prophecy,  but  on  their  unbelief, 
hiirdness  of  heart,  apprehension  of  the  people  leaving  them  for  Christ,  etc.,  thus  lejulinj:? 
to  false  and  malicious  charges.  The  best  possible  refutation  of  Fairbairn  is  given  by 
himself,  p.  223-220  of  the  same  work,  where  the  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  lauded, 
and  we  are  told  that  *'  it  is  necessary  to  compare  together  i)roi)hecy  and  history"  to  see 
the  literal  authentication. 


I 


Ohfi,  10.  In  our  Introdactions  to  the  Bible  it  is  a  generally  admitted 
rineiple  that  no  important  doctrine  should  be  solely  based  on  figurative 
anguage  ;  that  to  give  it  certainty  it  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  words.  This  is  a  necessity,  notwithstanding^  tbe  theoriz- 
ing, so  much  impressed,  that  in  every  promulgation  of  doctrine,  men  will 
instinctively  feel  that  if  they  can  secure  the  literal  sense  in  their  favor,  Uie 
strouf/eat  possible  proof  is  thus  obtained.  Why  reject  this  when  we  come 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  ?  Surely,  if  there  is  a  doctrine  in  the 
Jiible  that  ought  to  be  sustained  by  t/ie  clearest  evidence,  it  is  tbe  leading 
one  of  the  kingdom.  This  is  abundantly  provided,  if  we  will  only  consider 
and  receive  it.  Its  simplicity  should  not  deter  us  ;  this  feature  ought 
rather  to  recommend  it  to  our  special  notice.  More  than  this  :  if  we 
reject  it  we  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  same,  just  as  Jesus  held  the 
Jews  accountable  for  the  literal  understanding  of  the  Scii[)tures.  We 
certainly  are  not  amenable  to  a  still  *'  higher  sense  "of  interpretation, 
whose  laws  are  not  given  ;  and  certainly  we  are  not  to  be  condemned  for 
rejecting  that  which  is  said  by  men  to  be  concealed,  hidden  under  the 
letter,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  in  the  letter  by  the  rules 
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regulating  that  letter.  Thus  e,g,  out  of  the  many  meanings  engrafted 
upon  the  kingdom  by  the  adoption  of  a  hidden  germ,  etc.,  wbien  sense 
ought  we  then  to  adopt,  and  what  assurance  have  we  that  it  is,  after  all, 
the  correct  one  ?  No  !  we  are  only  answerable  to  God's  demand,  how  we 
have  treated  the  very  letter  committed  to  our  trust,  and  this  obligation  presses 
alike  upon  the  learned  and  unlearned.  Our  doctrine,  firmly  adhering  to  one 
system  of  interpretation,  is  found  equally  in  both  Old  and  New  Testament 
Our  opponents  tell  us  that  the  Jews  understood  the  Old  Testament  too  liter- 
ally, and  in  place  of  their  belief  we  are  informed  (Essays  and  Jieviews,  S. 
7,  p.  406),  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  world  to  introduce 
new  truths  into  the  Old  Testament  in  place  of  the  old.  Others  plead 
that  the  primitive  Church  comprehended  the  New  Testament  too  literally 
(Neander,  etc.),  but  that  this  was  merely  a  transition  stage  before  "  the 
husk  "  was  throvm  off  and  the  genuine  truth  revealed.  Once  for  all  let  us 
say,  that  as  reverent  believers  in  the  Word,  it  is  impossible  to  credit  such 
explanations,  condemnatory  of  God's  Word,  justice,  and  love,  and  cruelly 
unjust  to  Ilis  ancient  people,  as  if  they  were  in  faith  a  deceived  people, 
and  the  deception  grew  out  of  God's  mode  of  teaching.  Never  can  we 
accept,  however  sincere  its  advocates,  of  such  consequential,  evil- tending 
teaching.  We  desire  not  to  endorse  a  system  which,  in  the  hands  of  a 
God-fearing  man,  may  result  in  comparative  little  injury,  but  which,  in 
the  grasp  of  infidelity,  becomes  a  power,  widely  felt,  in  subverting  all  the 
distinctive  orthodox  doctrines,  the  most  cherished  hopes  of  the  Church, 
and  the  true  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

The  literal  interpretation  is  especially  valuable  in  argument.  It  gives  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  the  expression  of  opinion  ;  for  a  sense  that  language  bears  upon  its  very 
surface  is  undoubtedly  the  one  intended  by  the  author,  and  however  unwiUing  persons 
are  to  admit  it,  y^t  they,  notwithstanding,  feel  its  force.  Even  mystics,  etc.,  in  explain- 
ing the  added  spiritual  sense,  wish  us  to  receive  their  own  explanations  in  this  way.  To 
resort  to  added  senses,  engenders  doubt,  or  impresses  the  mind  that  something  evasive 
exists.  Coleridge  {Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  82)  justly  observes  that,  **  in  arguing  with  in- 
fidels, or  the  weak  in  faith,  it  is  the  part  of  religious  prudence,  no  less  than  of  religious 
morality,  to  avoid  whatever  looks  like  an  evasion.  To  retain  the  literal  sense,  whenever 
the  harmony  of  Scripture  permits,  and  reason  does  not  forbid,  is  ever  the  honester  and, 
nine  times  in  ten,  the  more  rational  and  pregnant  interpretation.  The  contrary  plan  is  an 
easy  and  approved  way  of  getting  rid  of  adiflBculty  ;  but,  nine  times  in  ten,  a  bad  way  of 
solving  it."  EUicott  {Aids  to  Fnith,  Essay  9)  well  says  :  '*  The  true  and  honest  method 
of  interpreting  the  Word  of  God — the  literal,  hislorical,  and  grammatical — has  been  recog- 
nized in  every  age,  and  the  results  are  seen  in  the  agreement  of  numberless  passages  of 
importance  that  may  be  found  in  expositors  of  aU  periods,"  and  it  is  this  t^reement, 
thus  cemented  by  a  common  bond,  that  adds  force  in  argument. 

• 

Ods.  11.  All  believers  ask  for  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  in  understanding  the 
Scriptures,  but  this  aid  or  enlightenment  is  not  outside  of  the  scriptural 
truth,  but  of  it.  Faith,  in  its  influence  upon  the  heart,  qualifies  the 
believer  to  appreciate  the  Word  ;  for  its  truths  can  only  oe  ])roperly 
estimated  by  him  who  practically  receives  them  and  experiences  their 
power  in  heart  and  life.  The  higher  our  experience  of  God's  promises, 
the  more  we  are  enabled  to  understand  Holy  Writ  containing  them.  The 
Author  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  Spirit :  we  honor  Him  by  asking  His  assist- 
ance to  comprehend  them,  and  such  honor  and  reliance  is  only  properly 
exhibited  by  a  personal  study  of  them.  Human  helps  are  valuable,  and 
the  Spirit  will  certainly  (as  experience  testifies)  use  them  in  impressing 
the  truth,  provided  the  chief  reliance  is  placed  on  the  Scriptures  them- 
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selves  as  given  bj  Ilim  and  tiie  moral  oiilishtenment  reenltiDg  from  their 
reception.  This  distiugnighos  u  mcro  stiideDt  from  a  believer,  for  a  man 
muy  be  learned  and  iible,  and  yet  ntterly  fail  to  receive  the  truth  as 
intended  (thus  failing  in  his  apprehoneioii),  while  an  unlearned  believer, 
eordiiilly  accepting  and  appropriating  iMrsonall;  the  Scriptures,  experi- 
eitcea  their  power  in  his  own  heart  and  life.  ("  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  Cfod,"  John  7  :  17) ; 
Imt  both  combined,  learuing  and  religiouB  experience,  elevates  the  man  to 
the  highcai  plane. 

mMtoTar  prisdplA  of  inteipretatioii  is  adopted,  withont  appiopriatisg  pnotioftl  Ekjth 
and  til*  lasnltuit  fmitB,  «e  oumot  get  tbe  nndenbuidiiig  thet  Ood  oommenda.  DnloM 
Um  Sariptnres  nuke  na  "  wise  to  salTation"  (H  Tim.  2  :  16),  all  our  theorwtioal  knowledge 
H  nia  (■.jf.  Matt.  7  :  91-33  ;  1  Cor.  13  ;  1-3,  etc.).  and  on^  inoreaeea  onr  ooudemnation 
\t.g.  Jolin  3  :  18,  19,  and  13  :  47,  48,  etc.).  The  grand  trnthe  contained  in  the  ^^ 
"    '    ~~  «  miut — aa  Ood  intended— lead  to  a  heart-felt  obedienoe,  with  a  c< 


latent  ^Mmd,  religfanu,  ■piritnal  Inflnenoe,  and  then  it*  predonaneas  will  be  aelf-eTident. 
B  la  MBtain  that  tile  Chiifltian  ooiiBoloaB&eaa  posaaMea  the  Witness  of  the  ^irit,  bnt 
thtowitaa—ianot^JTenlTMfapwMteiii^qf  the  Imtn,  bat  abreya  eonnected  therewith,  and 


eiaevidtaioedin  theordinaiyreligioiuenwrienee — not  bj  a  direct  bntlndiieet,  not 

bgr  an  inunadiate  bat  mediate  teatimonj— by  the  worit  it  pezforma,  the  froita  it  bestowa, 
IM  asperiaioa  it  givea,  the  oonliolling  love  that  It  Imparta.  Anj  other  view  opena — as 
hiatoqr  iHdlj  ahowa — Uie  door  to  fanatioiam  and  ten  thonaand  viaionaiy  interpietationa. 


it  materialljr  aide  na  in  eatiinating  the  eCeot  that  the  Scriptures  ahonld  have  npon  onr- 
adrea  by  tAe  E^irit'a  help,  and  in  ridding  oonalvea  of  tliat  fast  bod;  of  interpretation 
preaentad  to  na  under  the  claim  of  a  special,  enpematual,  inward  teaching  of  the  Spirit. 
«  of  the  mlea  oommon  to  langnage,  praotioal  aenac,  a  due  r^trd  to  the  an- 


akgr  <rf  Sototan  and  Faith,  an  obserrance  of  the  bistotical  application  ui  reference  to 
(pinions  ana  viewa  held,  an  nnprejndioqd  mind  and  a  heart  wimng,  ineapeoti 


with  a  petBunal  experience  of  the  tml^  are  requisites  to  constitute  a  good  in- 


GonceiTDd  ideaa,  to  bring  forth  the  real  meaning  and  intent  of  the  writer — these, 
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Proposition  5.     Tlie  doctHiie  of  ilie  Jcingdom  is  bdsed  on  the 
inspiration  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  authenticity  and  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  ably- 
defended  in  special  treatises,  so  that,  in  order  to  define  our  posi- 
tion, it  is  only  necessary  to  ^ve  a  few  observations  on  the  connec- 
tion that  this  kingdom  sustains  to  inspiration.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  work,  the  subject  will  be  resumed  {e.g.  Prop.  182),  and,  as  a 
result,  the  credibility  and  inspiration  of  tne  Scriptures  be  evi- 
denced by  the  continuous  Divine  purpose  as  shown  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Inspiration,  while  inclnding,  is  not  based  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the 
Bible,  as  Fronde  {iSkort  Studies)  has  noticed  ;  it  is  not  established  even  fully  by  miracle 
and  prophecy,  although  essential  to  the  supernatural,  for  all  religions  claim  these  ;  but 
it  is  to  be  found  (satisfactory  to  reason)  in  a  revealed  Divine  purpose  or  plan,  clearly  an- 
nounced, carried  on  for  ages  in  the  form  and  manner  previously  stated,  the  same  being 
recognizable  at  any  period  in  the  existing  history  of  the  world,  etc.  Hence,  e.g.,  Fronde 
makes  little  of  Colenso's  attack  on  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  replies  to  him,  asserting 
that  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  in  ascription  of  human  authorship  has  no  rele- 
vancy to  the  deeper  one  of  inspiration.  He  takes  the  position  of  a  writer  in  the  West- 
minster  Review  that  any  proof  (as  that  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Kawlinson)  of 
the  truthfulness  or  knowledge  of  the  Bible  record,  is  no  proof  of  Divine  inspiration.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  orthodox  party  have  sometimes  too  hastily  concluded  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Word  from  such  isolated  cases  (seeing  that  a  historical  fact  announced  in 
the  Bible  may  also  be  one  in  possession  of  fallible  man)  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Froude  and  others  forget  that  they  themselves  would  employ  historical  inaccuracy  as 
evidence  against  inspiration.  The  latter  embraces  the  former.  The  truth  is,  that  noth- 
ing will  satisfy  a  class  of  critics  ;  prove  the  genuineness  and  authenticity,  and  the  reply 
is,  that  such  may  be  the  case,  but  it  still  is  the  sole  work  of  man  ;  prove  the  inspiration 
from  doctrine,  unity,  design,  etc.,  and  the  answer  is,  that  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity is  not  yet  proven,  thus  refusing,  what  they  concede  to  be,  the  greater  to  include 
the  lesser.  Ebrard  {Gospel  I  fist.,  p.  600)  aptly  says  :  **  We  are  far  from  denying  that 
there  are  men  to  whom  no  one  could  demonstrate  the  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament 
writings.  He  who  will  not  believe  in  the  Risen  One  will  seek  with  unwearied  diligence 
for  loopholes  by  which  he  may  escape  from  the  positive  proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
Gospel  writings  and  the  truth  of  Gospel  history.  The  Gospel  still  remains  to  the  Jews 
a  stumbling  block  and  to  the  Greeks  foolishness  ;  and  conversion  and  regeneration  still 
form  the  porch  of  the  understanding,  even  to  the  literary  understanding,  of  the  Script- 
ures. Tiie  Gospel,  as  Lange  has  well  said,  is  so  inexorably  a  critic  to  everything  that 
springs  from  the  flesh,  that  the  flesh  is  stimulated  to  bring  its  negative  criticism  to  bear 
against  the  Gospel  in  return." 

Obs.  1.  All  that  we  know  of  the  covenanted  kingdom  was  spoken  by 
holy  men  of  old  as  they  were  professedly  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
Bible,  which  contains  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  asserts  this  as  a  fact 
How  is  this  fact  to  be  fully  recognized?  When  the  man  of  science  looks 
at  the  long-protracted  labors  of  nature,  how,  in  periods  far  distant,  in 
countries  far  apart,  in  century  after  century,  she  has  been  uniform  in  her 
work,  indicating  continued  unity  of  design  and  purpose  amid  the  exist- 
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ing  diversity,  he  reasonably  concludes  that  the  unseen  but  felt  (in  results) 
laws,  bjr  which  she  operates  and  controls  all  things,  truly  exist.  The 
invisibility  of  them  forms  no  objection  to  believing  iu  them,  because  their 
effects  are  visible  and  commend  themselves  to  him  as  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  evidence.  The  uniformity  of  their  operation,  especially,  forces 
upon  him  the  irresistible  conviction  of  their  reality.  The  Bible  claims  the 
same  treatment.  It  is  the  product  of  what  we  call  "  inspiration  ;'f  and  it 
asserts  that  the  same  invisible  force  or  power  that  produced  this  "  inspira- 
tion" is  constantly  exerted  in  its  verification.  Now,  if  we  test  this 
Biblical  claim  as  we  do  the  invisible  laws  of  nature,  it  will  also  be  found 
to  possess  a  majestic  realitjr.  But  how  is  this  test  to  be  applied?  Surely 
not  to  the  invisible  law  itself,  for  that  cannot  be  handled,  but  to  the 
effects  that  it  produces,  or  to  the  results  which  it  accomplishes.  This  can 
be  done  in  two  ways  :  either  to  have  the  effects  or  results  personally 
appropriated,  as  in  nature  to  see,  touch,  taste,  and  feel  the  same,  and  in 
religion  to  experience  its  force  and  power  by  reception  of  the  truth  ;  or 
else  to  imitate  the  man  of  science  as  above  indicated.  Taking  the  latter 
mode  :  as  the  scientist  looks  at  nature,  so  let  him  survey  the  Word,  and 
see  how  men,  separated  by  ages,  countries,  languages,  customs,  habits, 
education,  intelligence,  position  and  rank,  have  continuously  unfolded  a 
redemptive  plan  ;  how  they  have  stated  and  predicted  the  same  things 
with  a  remarkable  unity  amid  a  diversity  of  style,  language,  etc.;  how, 
when  comparison  is  instftuted,  and  the  additions  of  one  are  attached  to  the 
other,  a  unity  of  Divine  purpose  is  exhibited ;  how  this  unity  was 
preserved  in  the  events  that  occurred,  in  the  religion  that  was  established, 
m  the  Christianity  that  was  founded,  in  the  personal  experience  of 
believers,  in  the  hostility  of  the  enemies  of  the  truth,  in  the  profj^rcss  of 
the  Gospel,  in  the  internal  and  external  aspect  of  the  Word  itself  :  and 
thf.'n  let  him  /rive  an  adequate  cause  for  all  these  results.  It  has  bccomo 
prevalent  in  some  quarters  to  leave  the  prophetical  portion  of  the  Word 
out  of  the  (|Ucstion,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  dillicult  to  show, 
either  that  the  events  were  not  antecedent  to  prediction,  or  that  man  liad 
not  shaped  their  course  influenced  by  previous  prophecy.  '  Without  yield- 
ing the  solid  and  unanswerable  arguments  based  on  the  pad  fullilment  of 
prophecy  (to  which  God  appeals),  uttered  as  it  was  hundreds  of  years 
]>reviouslv  and  fulfilled  in  ])ersons  and  nations  unconscious  of  their  anterior 
defined  destiny,  wo  ask  the  reader  to  consider  the  present  results  of 
professedly  inspired  pro[)hecy.  Does  not  prophecy  find  its  mate  to-day? 
Look  at  prophecy  what  it  foretells,  and  is  it  not  verified  in  the  continued 
present  removal  of  the  Jews  from  their  land,  in  their  scattering  among 
the  nations,  in  the  existing  times  of  the  Gentiles,  in  Jerusalem  and  Pales- 
tine remaining  under  Gentile  control,  down -trodden  and  sadly  cursed,  in 
the  Arabs  continuing  in  their  semi-civilized  condition,  in  the  existing 
Turkish  rule,  in  the  divided  state  and  headless  condition  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  Church  with  its  institutions  and  ordinances,  the  gathering 
of  an  elect,  the  Antichrists  or  characters  and  powers  portrayed  in  their 
antagonism.  Compare  these  and  similar  fulfilments  with  the  Record,  and  are 
they  not  described  as  things  that  shall  occur  ;  delineated  too  by  writers, 
some  of  whom  lived  thousands  of  3'ears  and  others  at  least  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago  ;  and  realized  in  persons  and  nations  who  either  know 
nothing  of  the  predictions,  or  care  nothing  about  them,  or  deny  their 
eredibility.     If  these  things  exists  and  stand  thus  related  to  t\\c  \\otv\,  \^ 
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it  unreasonable  to  admit  the  claim  of  that  Word — viz.,  that  they  were  fore- 
told by  God  through  men  who  were  inspired  by  God,  and  thus  enabled  to 
give  them  through  the  medium  of  language.  Man  himself  has  no  power 
to  foresee  the  distant  future  ;  God  alone  possesses  it,  and  in  aiding  man 
.  respecting  the  unknown.  He  gives  play  to  what  is  called  "  inspiration'* — 
which  is,  an  employing  of  powers  and  language,  already  existing,  in  stat- 
ing Divine  things,  or  things  known  only  to  God.  Such  a  line  of  argument, 
briefly  indicated,  alone  convinces  us  that  the  Bible  is  an  inspired  book, 
confirmed,  jw  it  is,  by  its  reas6nableness,  necessity,  historical  and  moral 
unity,  worthiness  of  the  Divine  character,  tendency  and  perfection. 

These  are  given  in  Home's  Introduction,  Birk's  Bible  and  Modem  ThoughU  Stowe's 
Books  of  the  Bible,  Christlieb's  Modem  Doubt,  EUiott's  Treatise,  Alexander's  Ev- 
idences, Spring's  Bible  Not  of  Man,  Butler's  Analogy,  etc.  We  are  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe,  with  the  primitive  Church  and  a  long  line  of  revered  names,  that 
inspiration  was  confined  to  a  few  chosen  individuals  (2  Tim.  3  :  16  ;  Acts  1  :  IG  ;  2  :  30  ; 
Heb.  3  :  7  ;  9  : 8  ;  10  :  15  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  11  ;  2  Pet.  1  :21,  etc.).  that  instead  of  being  gen- 
eral it  was  exceptional,  confined  to  a  limited  number.  And,  moreover,  so  wedded 
are  we  to  '*  the  old  ways/'  that  we  believe  that  the  highest  possible  proof  of  inspira- 
tion is  that  found  in  a  personal  appropriation  of  the  truth,  so  that  self -consciousness 
impressed  by  happy  experience  testifies  in  its  favor.  And  in  addition,  we  believe, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  if  the  heart  is  indisposed  to  obedience  all  the  reasoning  in  the 
world  cannot  change  it  to  receive  the  Word  as  inspired  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  a  heart 
can  be  unaffected  even  when  reason  accepts  of  the  Word  as  given  by  God.  In  reference 
to  the  latter  unhappy  class,  it  may  be  well  said,  in  the  expressive  language  of  Bernard 
{Bampton  Lee,  The  Progress  of  Doctrine,  closing  of  Lee.  3d)  :  **  Does  it  wound  our 
hearts  to  see  this  wondrous  record  misapprehended,  its  unity  denied,  its  glory  dark- 
ened ?  Perhaps  it  is  a  sadder  sight  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  when  its  inspiration  is  vindi- 
cated, its  perfection  appreciated,  its  majesty  asserted  by  one  who  at  the  same  time  neg- 
lects the  great  salvation.  Such  a  case  is  not  impossible,  perhaps  is  not  uncommon. 
The  day  will  declare  it.  At  least,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  study  of  the  testimony 
is  one  thing,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  salvation  is  another,  and  that  the  record  of  the 
things  which  Jesus  did  and  said  has  attained  its  end  T^ith  those  only  who  believing  have 
life  through  His  name." 

Obs,  2.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  based  on  inspiration,  because  it 
is  a  doctrine  which,  as  delineated,  we  ourselves,  unaided,  could  never  have 
produced  and  developed.  It  embraces  (Prop.  2.)  a  Divine  purpose  or 
plan,  extending  from  creation  into  the  eternal  ages.  The  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  contain  facts,  preparatory  stages,  historical 
connections,  relations  to  the  future,  ideas  above  human  capacity,  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  known  if  God  had  not  revealed  them. 
The  kingdom  is  simply  that  which  the  Almighty  designs  to  have  accom- 
plished as  ^Ae  ^raT^c?  result  of  the  Divine  economy./  From  the  nature  of 
it,  its  dependence  upon  God,  its  being  the  work  of  God  and  not  of  man, 
its  having  a  theocratic  king,  we  must  go  to  God  Himself  to  learn  what  it 
is,  and  hoio  it  shall  be  manifested,  Man  can  only  throw  light  on  it  as  he 
gives  us  the  ideas  of  Him  wno  designed  its  establishment.  The  thoughts, 
purposes,  and  works  of  the  Creator  are  not  ours,  and  can  only  be  known 
and  appreciated  to  the  extent  in  which  He  has  deemed  it  proper  to  disclose 
them.  Realizing  this,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  consider  an  appeal, 
if  well  grounded,  to  the  Scriptures  on  the  subject,  or  a  statement  given  by 
the  Bible  respecting  the  kingdom,  as  the  essential  proof  required.  Our 
belief  has  thus  something  to  rest  upon  that  does  not  come  from  fallible 
man,  but  from  Him  who  overrules  all  things.  An  authoritative  argument 
js,  therefore,  only  founded  on  t?ie  express  language  of  Scripture  ;  and  to 
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it,  consequently,  application  will  be  made,  claiming  that  only  in  so  far  as 
the  words  of  God  are  produced  in  substantiation  of  our  doctrine,  is  assent 
also  to  be  given.  The  ground  of  such  a  position  and  claim  lies  in  the 
fact  that  *'  the  things  of  God  knoweth  no  man,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  *' 
(1  Cor.  2  :  11),  and  that  hence  man  can  only  know  them  as  that  Spirit  has 
divulged  them.  Believing  that  "all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God  "  (2  Tim.  3  :  16),  that  **  holy  men  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost "  (2  Pet.  1  :  21),  our  doctrine  is  exclusively  derived  from  such 
inspired  Scriptures.  Through  our  entire  argument  this  will  be  our 
posture,  and  finally  in  the  concluding  propositions,  after  having  passed 
over  the  record,  there  will  be  submitted  to  the  reader,  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  inspiration,  the  harmony  and  intimate  connection 
existing  in  the  historical  progression  relating  to,  and  the  doctrinal  unity 
of,  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  half-way  house  on  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  the  ntterances  per- 
taining to  doctrine  and  the  WiU  of  God.  It  is  a  dimming  of  the  gold,  a  mere  praising  of 
the  counterfeit,  for  persons  to  profess  to  accept  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus  and  the  say- 
ings of  the  prophets  under  the  color  of  a  universal  human  or  intellectual  inspiration,  to 
eulogize  the  same  most  highly,  and  yet  deny  a  Divine  inspiration.  This,  too,  is  done  for 
purposes  that  are  dishonorable  ;  it  proving  an  insidious  and  expert  way  to  undermine 
ChiiRtianity.  Simple  honesty  and  integrity  demand  that  such  utterances  and  sayings 
should  be  received  under  the  claim  assumed  of  being  divinely  inspired,  or  else  they 
should  be  rejected  with  the  already  declined  belief  in  such  inspiration.  Alas,  many  are 
critical  only  to  find  fault,  friendly  only  to  stab  more  severely,  lauding  only  to  lower  and 
demoralize  ;  these  are  prevalent  characteristics  of  the  present  day.  Transformations 
into  religions  forms  of  thought,  but  meaning  naturalistic  things  ;  professed  worship  of 
the  divine  but  denoting  nature  ;  reverence  for  law  and  redemption  but  referring  to  the 
inexorable,  immutable  laws  of  the  universe  and  human  progress — these  and  similar 
phases  are  exhibited  in  those  who  magnify  inspiration,  but  mean  by  it  intellectual  power 
or  the  force  of  genius.  A  careful  perusal  of  the  books  of  such  writers  leaves  the  decided 
impression  that  all  such  would  greatly  rejoice  in  the  downfall  of  Christianity.  The 
laud;ttion  of  such  authors  by  the  Church  is  a  weakness  ;  for  while  disinclined  to  treat 
them  with  scorn  or  abuse,  vet  those  who  dishonor  Christ  in  this  wnv  deserve — however 
thty  may  praise  Christ  as  a  mighty  genius.  Reformer,  etc.  —no  eulogy  from  believers. 
If  the  Scriptures  are  to  V)e  received  at  all,  they  must,  in  consistency,  be  received  as  (he 
Word  of  Gin].  '  This,  and  this  reiterated,  is  their  foundation,  and  it  cannot  be  ignored 
or  transformed.  And  this  too  should  not  be  applied  to  any  other  book  ;  hence  those 
theories  which  extend  inspiration  to  eminent  men  are  antagonistic  to  the  truth.  Ke- 
cently,  in  an  edition  of  'Bunyan's  works,  we  are  gravely  told  :  "  Bunyan's  thoughts  are 
inspiration  of  God,  "an  idea  which  l^unyan  would  have  rejected  as  abhorrent.  The 
f'hristiytn  Vnitni  (May  21st,  1877)  makes  inspiration  to  bo  in  all  things  created,  and  it 
"nins  through  all  ages,  all  climes,  all  nations."  It  scouts  the  idea  of  inspiration  l)eing 
exceptional,  and  says  :  "  The  Bible  is  more  than  a  work  of  genius  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
Oo<l,  but  of  God  speaking  in  the  experiences  of  the  devoutest  and  best  instructed 
souls  :  of  a  God  who  is  not  merely  here  and  there,  in  special  men  and  places,  but  is  All 
in  all."  This  Pio-pantheistic  theory  is  very  prevalent.  The  looseness  with  which  "  in- 
spinition  "  is  attributed  to  all  believers— the  same  in  kind,  but  probably  not  in  degree, 
that  was  given  to  holy  men  of  old — is  well  illustrated  in  Beecher's  sermon  {Chrislinn 
Viunn,  April  lOth,  187H\  "  Inspiration  Immanent  and  Universal,"  We  reproduce  but  a 
sentence  :  *'  So  then,  when  you  ask  me  if  the  inspiration  which  men  receive  from  God 
nowadays  is  the  same  which  men  received  from  Him  in  olden  times,  I  say  that  it  is  the 
same  in  kind.  If  you  ask  me,  whether  it  is  the  same  in  authority,  I  say  yes,  so  far  as 
their  own  conduct  is  concernerl,"  etc.  Compare  a  criticism  of  Morell's  Philnsophi/  of 
Rdujiim  ( Xorih  Bnt.  Review,  August,  1849),  who,  while  rejecting  the  extreme  of  Ger- 
hard»  Buxtorf,  and  others  (who  made  even  the  vowel  points  inspired),  falls  into  the 
opp^>site  one  of  making  inspiration  to  consist,  not  in  the  communication  of  G(h1's 
will  but  in  reception.  What  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  such  utterances,  and 
those  of  confirmed  unbelief,  as  expressed  e.fj.  in  F.  W.  Newman's  Jllstni-y  of  the  lh}>nw 
yfonarchy,  or  Greg's  Creed  of    Christendom,   which  make    inspiration  to  be  bl  sot\,  ol 
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"  divine  afflatus  "  peculiar  to  all  men,  specially  believers  and  men  of  genius.  Thus  Oreg 
(p.  226  and  235)  remarks  :  **  When  it  is  His  will  that  mankind  should  make  some  great 
step  forward,  should  achieve  some  pregnant  discovery,  He  calls  into  being  some  cerebral 
organization  of  more  than  ordinary  magnitude,  as  that  of  David,  Isaiah,  Plato,  Shakes- 
peare, Bacon,  Kcwton,  Luther,  Pascal,  which  gives  birth  to  new  ideas  and  grander  con- 
ceptions of  the  truths  vital  to  humanity."  '*  In  a  true  and  simple,  but  not  orthodox 
sense,  we  believe  all  the  pure,  wise,  and  mighty  in  soul  to  be  inspired,  and  to  be  in« 
spired  for  the  instruction  and  elevation  of  mankind."  As  illustrated  in  Greg  himself. 
This  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Parker,  who  affirmed  :  "  It  (inspiration)  is  coextensive 
with  the  faithful  use  of  man's  natural  powers.  Now  this  inspiration  is  limited  to  no 
sect,  age,  or  nation.  It  is  wide  as  the  world,  and  common  as  Gk>d.  It  is  not  given  to 
a  few  men  in  the  infancy  of  the  world  to  monopolize  inspiration  and  bar  God  out  of  the 

BOUl." 

Obs,  3.  Deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  and  then  it  becomes  merely 
the  word  or  conjecture  of  man.  The  kingdom  predicted  in  its  pages  may 
then  fail,  because  man  is  liable  to  mistake.  It  also  will  not  answer  to 
save  inspiration  bv  the  principle  of  accommodation  (Farmer),  or  bjr 
arbitrary  exegesis(Storr),  or  by  moral  inter|)retation  (Kant),  or  by  allegori- 
cal interpretation  (Steir),  or  by  pan-harmonic  exposition  (German),  or  by 
confining  it  to  essentials  (Herder),  or  by  embracing  mere  belief  and  eleva- 
tion of  soul  (De  Wette),  or  by  making  it  talent  developed  by  speculation 
(Schelling),  or  by  constituting  it  a  rational  spirit  which  receives  more  and 
more  its  due  form  in  succeeding  works  (Billroth),  or  by  contending  for  a 
verbal  inspiration  (Dick),  or  by  restricting  it  to  intuitional  truths 
(Morell),  or  by  identifying  it  with  genius  under  the  influence  of  truth 
(Parker) — because  none  of  these  find  a  support  either  in  the  grammatical 
sense,  or  in  the  declarations  respecting  inspiration  in  the  record  itself, 
or  in  the  contents  of  the  Scripture  taken  as  a  whole.  Formerly,  too, 
inspiration  was  utterly  denied  and  derided  by  infidels  ;  at  present,  under 
the  assumed  leverage  of  comparative  religion,  they  have  shifted  their 
ground,  and  in  numerous  works  admit  that  it  is  inspired,  but  with  the 
same  kind  of  inspiration  that  accompanies  all  truth  and  all  human  efforts  ; 
some  even  adding,  that  men  have  existed  and  now  exist  who  possess  this 
inspiration  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  prophets  and  apostles.  Some, 
through  a  refined  pantheistic  theorizing,  make  it  to  proceed  from  God  and 
loudly  boast  of  their  God-given,  Spirit-derived  inspiration.  While  all 
this  profession  and  misuse  of  old  terms  cannot  affect  the  intelligent 
believer,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  multitude. 
What  makes  the  rebutting  of  such  claims  the  more  diflficult  is  the 
unfortunate  and  ill-considered  position  occupied  by  otherwise  able  leaders 
of  Christianity.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extreme  so  strenuously  con- 
tended for  by  some,  that  even  the  words  themselves  were  inspired,*  is 
evidently  burdening  inspiration  with  a  load  that  is  unnecessary.  Indeed, 
in  the  light  of  the  modest  introduction  of  Luke  (1  :  1-3),  the  request  of 
Paul  for  his  mss.  and  cloak,  the  personal  references  of  Paul  and  John, 
the  salutations,  the  special  (1  Tim.  5  :  23)  recommendation  to  Timothy, 
the  unimportant  variations  in  the  gospels,  the  differences  in  mss.,  no  two 
being  exactly  alike,  the  retention  of  a  distinctive  ]oersonal  style,  the  differ- 
ence of  relation  of  the  same  event — ^these  things,  dispassionately  considered, 
go  far  to  show  that  we  must  not  necessarily  assume  that  every  word  or 
sentence  is  inspired.  On  the  other  hand,  the  concessions  made  by  many 
intrude  doubt  and  undermine  confidence  in  the  credibility  and  inspiration 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.     Some  e.g,  maintain  that  only  a  small 
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portion  is  directly  inspired,  the  rest  being  of  human  origin  ;  others,  that 
the  record  that  we  now  have  is  given  from  recollection  of  a  previous 
inspired  one  ;  some,  that  the  main  truths  were  given  by  revelation  but  are 
incorporated  with  much  that  is  human  appended  to  it,  including  even 
error  ;  others,  that  the  inspiration  only  consisted  in  a  restraining  influence 
from  error  in  general,  or  a  guidance  into  truth  without  removing  the 
possibility  of  falling  into  error ;  some  that  the  moral  portion  is  alone 
mspired  (which  some  contend  is  an  inspiration  common  to  all  religions); 
others,  that  it  only  consists  in  the  Divine  approval  and  adoption  of  writ- 
ings composed  by  men,  because  of  the  important  truths  contained.  The 
most  fanciful  conjectures,  without  proof,  are  submitted  as  theories  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  inspiration.*  The  only  safe  conclusion  to  which  a 
believer  in  the  Word  can  come,  amid  the  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
and  on  a  subject  which  certainly  has  its  difficulties,  is  to  adhere  to  the 
utterances  of  the  Word  itself  concerning  it,  and  to  frame  a  definition 
which  neither  exceeds  nor  lessens  the  extent  given  to  it  by  Scripture. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  definition  given  {e,g,  by  Home,  vol.  ], 
Introd.  p.  92)  long  ago  should  be  discarded — viz.,  that  it  is  **  the  impart- 
ing such  a  degree  of  Divine  assistance,  influence,  or  guidance,  as  should 
enable  the  authors  of  the  Scriptures  to  communicate  religious  knowledge 
to  otliers,  without  error  or  mistake,  whether  the  subjects  of  such  com- 
munications were  things  then  immediately  revealed  to  those  who  declared 
them,  or  things  with  which  they  were  before  acquainted."  A  definition 
which  embraces  the  ideas  taught,  freedom  from  error,  an  essential  unity 
ia  teaching,  sufficiently  covers  the  ground.*  Taking  the  Scriptures  as 
they  teach,  we  must,  if  believers  in  the  same,  receive  them  as  given,  even 
under  the  peculiar  style,  learning,  disposition,  etc.,  of  the  writers,  through 
a  Divine  guidance  and  aid,  so  that  they  contain  revelations  imparted, 
through  human  mediums,  by  the  Holy  Spirit  ;  and  that  the  ideas  or 
truths  arc  portrayed  in  words  familiar  to  the  writers,  and  sufficiently 
precise  in  expression  to  give  a  correct  meaning  to  what  God  intended. 
Taking  sucli  a  view,  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that  every  specific  word  or 
phrase  or  sentence  is  directly  inspired  ;  that  God  gave  no  freedom  to  the 
writer  in  choice  of  language,  and  no  latitude  in  the  manner  of  conveying 
ideas.  There  may  even  here  be  an  exception.  In  covenants,  promises, 
distinctive  prophecies,  etc.,  asserted  to  come  directly  from  God  in 
messages  to  individuals,  we  may  reasonably  atfirm,  that  being  of  special 
importance  and  significance,  and  coming  thus  from  God,  the  ideas  them- 
selves would  be  clad  in  language  suggested  by  the  Spirit.  The  longer  a 
student  compares  Scripture  with  Scripture,  the  more  will  he  become 
impressed  that  even  in  the  very  language  of  the  more  important  and  essen- 
tial portions  of  the  Word  a'  peculiar  care  has  been  exercised  in  their 
choice,  resulting  in  a  harmony  that  cannot  otherwise  be  explained.* 

^  Thus  e.rf.  Baylee,  Verbal  Inspiration,  TrcgeUes  in  Preface  to  The  Book  of  Eevela- 
tion,  Gaussen's  Tfiet/pneuslie,  Haldane's  Verbal  Inspiration,  Lord's  Plenary  Inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  others.  *'  The  Believer's  Meeting  for  Bible  Study "  laid 
down  ( 77ic  Truth,  vol.  4,  No.  10,  p.  452)  the  foUowing  as  essential  :  "  We  believe  '  that 
all  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,'  by  which  we  understand  the  whole  of 
the  book  called  the  Bible  ;  nor  do  we  take  the  statement  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  foolishly  said  that  works  of  human  genius  are  inspired,  but  in  the  sense  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  gave  the  very  words  of  the  sacred  writings  to  lioly  men  of  old  ;  and  that 
His  divine  inspiration  is  not  in  different  degrees,  but  extends  e(iually  and  fully  to  all 
parts  of  these  writings,  historical,  poetical,  doctrinal,  and  prophetical,  and  to  </(C  sniaWest 
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word  and  {reflection  of  a  loord,  provided  such  word  is  found  in  the  original  manuscripts. 
2  Tim.  3  :  16.  17  ;  2  Pet.  1  :  21  ;  1  Cor.  2  :  13  ;  Mark  12  :  26,  36,  and  13  :  11  ;  Acts  1  :  16, 
and  2  :  4."  These  brethren,  avoiding  one  extreme,  certainly  fail  into  another'  by  press- 
ing the  word  **  all  "  (comp.  usage  in  Scripture)  to  denote  **  the  very  words  "  and  **  the 
smallest  word  and  inflection  of  a  word,"  thus  loading  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  with  a 
burden  that  the  Word  does  not  impose.  The  statements  in  the  Obs.  already  indicate  this, 
but  it  may  be  added,  that  the  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas  (said  to  have  been  delivered  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  and  stated  to  have  been  given  **  in  these  words"),  with  decided 
verbal  discrepancies,  show  that  the  thought  was  inspired  and  some  latitude  (covering  style, 
personal  peculiarities)  was  allowed  to  its  expression — the  sense  is  the  same,  although 
differently  expressed.  Moreover  if  this  verbal  theory  be  correct,  then  it  plunges  us  int«i 
the  greatest  difficulties  to  ascertain  what  is  Scripture  or  inspired.  No  translations  can 
be  really  the  Word  of  God,  for  the  words  in  which  the  same  was  given  are  replaced  by  a 
substitution.  More  than  this :  what  original  ms.  is  then  authoritative  and  infallible, 
seeing  that  no  two  (of  the  ancient)  are  alike  in  their  verbal  statements.  (It  seems  to 
the  writer  that  if  the  theory  were  true,  then  Qod  would  have  providentially  preserved  a 
sufficient  number  of  mss.  to  be  indicative  of  the  fact. )  The  reason  assigned  by  Lord, 
Carson,  and  others,  in  favor  of  verbal  inspiration  being  founded  on  the  supposition  that 
thoughts  are  only  conveyed  in  words,  is  sufficiently  met  by  various  writers,  e.g.  article  on 
**  Inspiration  "  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclopaedia.  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  ( Groundwork  of 
Theol.^  p.  383,  etc.)  rejects  a  mere  mechanical  theory  and  adopts  '*  the  Plenary  Inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  as  extending  to  words  as  well  as  things,"  but  he  explains  and 
modifies  as  follows  :  '*  The  Bible,  with  all  its  ideas  and  all  its  words,  is  God's  book  of 
revelation  ;  that  is.  He  so  moved,  influenced,  controlled,  and  used  the  faculties,  the 
mode  of  thought,  and  the  style  of  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  as  to  make  them  His 
organs  through  which  to  give  a  written  revelation  of  His  Word,  of  the  plan  of  salvation. 
They  did  not  speak  as  they  were  dictated  io^  but  they  did  speak  as  they  were  moved  by,  the 
Holy  Ghost."  He  thus  unites  the  human  and  divine  elements  in  a  definition,  which  he 
thinks  (p.  385  and  389)  is  consistent  with  '*  the  little  discrepancies  and  inaccuracies 
which  some  think  they  see  in  the  minor  details  of  historical  circumstances,  etc." 
Being  **  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
all  cases,  taught  or  dictated  the  identical  words  used,  for  it  seems  that  in  connection 
with  inspiration  (guarding  the  truths  pertaining  to  salvation)  an  inspired  man  could,  as 
Paul  evidences,  introduce  matter  suggested  by  his  own  mind  {e.g.,  in  reference  to  mar- 
riage, greetings,  remembrances,  direction  to  Timothy  respecting  his  health,  requests 
concerning  personal  matters).  Our  position  is  fortified  by  Luke's  introduction  to  his 
Gospel ;  by  the  liberty  allowed  (preserving  the  idea)  of  quoting  from  the  Septuagint  when 
differing  (thus  indicating  mere  human  origin  unless  the  translators  were  also  divinely 
inspired,  which  no  one  affirms)  from  the  Hebrew  ;  by  the  differing  phraseology  in  which 
the  same  language  (said  to  have  been  uttered  at  the  same  time)  and  the  same  events  are 
recorded  ;  by  the  compression  of  detailed  matter  previously  given  ;  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  writers  refer  to  their  own  writings,  claiming  a  distinct  personality  in 
their  construction. 

'  It  is  a  sad  illustration  of  human  infirmity  to  notice  not  only  how  inspiration  has  been 
interpreted,  but  even  claimed  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  Spiritualists  and 
Parker  school.  Between  those  who  claimed  (IJrop.  4,  Obs.  3  and  notes)  the  direct  Divine 
influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Parker  {D'lscourse.^,  p.  160-5),  who  asserted  that  God, 
more  or  less,  inspires  all  men,  there  are  indeed  great  diversities,  but  they  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  a  mystical,  transcendental,  Gnostical  element  held  in  common.  They 
differ  only  as  to  the  agency  employed  and  the  degree  experienced.  Parker,  e.g.  would 
undoubtedly  recoil  from  the  extravagances  of  the  Philadelphian  Society  established  by 
Pordage  (1651),  the  mummeries  of  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Jane  Lead,  Poiset,  Hoker,  **  the 
navel  light ' '  or  illuminations  mentioned  by  Dr.  Young  (Stilling),  the  vagaries  of  the 
French  prophets  (1708-30\  the  Irvingites,  the  Inspiration  Congregation  of  Wetteraw 
(Kurtz,  CVi.  JFts.,  vol.  2,  p.  277),  the  Shakers,  the  Mormons,  Swedenborgians,  Inspiration- 
ists  of  Iowa  (Nordhoff's  (bminnnistlc  Societies),  etc.,  but  they  all  held  to  an  "  inward 
vision" — a  reception  of  the  divine — and  this  is  precisely  what  Parker  and  others  do, 
only  in  an  ordinary  manner  and  not  in  the  extraordinary  asserted  by  these  enthusiasts. 
The  difference  is,  that  the  one  occupies  a  lower  plane  than  the  other,  but  they  all  agree 
that  outside  of  the  Bible,  in  their  own  persons,  through  a  divine  bestowal,  they  also  have 
inspiration.  All  that  profess  themselves  to  be  inspired  and  not  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  can  bo  legitimately  placed  in  the  same  category.  The 
Renan,  Parker  idea  of  inspiration  is  only  a  revival  of  an  old  opinion.  The  Spiritualists 
c/a/m  tliat  through    their  mediums   and  writers  they  obtain  '*  Living  Gospels  from 
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Modem  Saints."  A  specimen  can  be  seen  in  Davis*  Sacred  Oospals  cf  Arahuln,  form- 
ing hiispirations  of  Original  isaints.  Owen,  tiie  most  moderate,  still  asserts  {Deb,  Land, 
p.  242,  etc.),  that  this  continued  inspiration  may  be  mixed  witii  error.  The  Lon- 
don !<piritual  Magazine  has  for  its  motto  :  **  It  (Spiritnalism)  recognizes  a  continuons 
dirine  inspiration  in  man."  A  convention  of  Spiritualists  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Septem- 
ber, 1862,  in  a  resolution  said  :  **  That  no  inspired  communication  in  this  or  any  other 
age  (whatever  claims  may  be  or  have  been  set  up  as  to  its  source)  is  authoritative  any 
farther  than  it  expresses  truth  to  the  individual  consciousness —which  last  is  the  final 
standard  to  which  all  inspired  or  spiritual  teaching  must  be  brought  for  judgment. 
That  inspiration,  or  the  indux  and  promptings  from  the  spiritual  realm,  is  not  a  miracle 
of  a  past  age,  but  a  perpetual  fact,  the  ceaseless  method  of  the  divine  economy  for  human 
elevation.*'  The  Lyc^^wn  (Toledo,  O.,  vol.  1,  No.  11)  says  inspiration  is  a  product  of 
"  the  immortal  souls  of  mortal  men,"  and  says  that  instead  of  ceasing,  **  inspiration  has 
iacrease<l.  for  man  has  attained  higher  spiritual  development  than  he  enjoyed  in  past 
ages.**  There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  able  writers  (Dean  Stanley,  Robertson,  Ser- 
vice, Jokes.  Brown,  etc.),  who  endeavor  to  soften  down  and  apologize  for  numerous 
statements  in  the  AVord,  on  the  ground  of  making  allowance  for  the  age,  the  traits  of 
character  of  the  writers,  ignorance,  etc.  To  illustrate  :  Mozley's  Uxding  Ideas  in  Iktrly 
Ages,  awl  their  Relation  to  Old  Testament  Ihith,  interprets  the  Old  Testament  in  such 
a  manner,  in  accommodation  to  prevailing  beliefs  influencing  the  >KTitcrs,  that  we  must 
often  reject  the  letter,  but  still  can — if  we  wish  to — hold  fast  to  the  spirit.  This  sets 
aside  all  inspiration,  excepting  that  which  is  common  to  all  books.  German  destructive 
critics,  in  order  to  eulogize  and  magnify  Naturalism  (which  to  them  is  a  sufficient  divin- 
ity), teach  a  **  Natural  Inspiration,"  because  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  removal 
of  the  supernatural  and  miraculous  element.  "  Broad  Church  Liberalism "  in  The 
Monthly  Jieligions  Magazine,  (quoted  Princeton  licvievo^  January,  1861,  p.  8'1)  lauds  the 
writers  of  Essays  arid  Hevieios,  whose  pernicious  tendencies  are  so  apparent  and  wide- 
spread, and  gives  the  epitome  of  their  teaching  :  **  Their  doctrine  is,  that  the  race  is  a 
collective  man,  to  outgrow,  in  time,  the  regulative  discipline  of  childhood,  and  be 
moved  by  the  8i)irit  within,  and  not  subject  to  authority  without  ;  that  the  Bible  is  not 
a  book  of  plenary  inspiration,  or  Christianity  a  universal  religion,  specially  authenticated 
in  Palestine  ;  but  that  God  inspires  men  ever  and  anywhere  ;  that  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  inspiration,  and  all  good  men  have  it,  as  well  as  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  such  as  the  Trinity  and  the  fall  of  man,  are  to  bo  held  in 
the  light  of  a  *  j»hilosnphical  rendering.'"  Gail  Hamilton  (  U7ia<  think  ye.  (<f  (.'hrist'/) 
alarms  an  inspin\ti<>n  common  to  all  men,  and  givos  us  no  infallible,  authoritative  Word. 
Ctrc'^iThe  (Vtrd  t,f  <Vn-isfrn(hnn)  allows  that  in  religions  doctrine  the  writers  may  have 
been  guarded  a'^'aiust  error,  V>nt  cvc;n  vitiates  this  by  allowing  human  judgment  to  decide 
^hat  is  or  is  not,  inspired.  Thus  writers  from  the  earliest  per'od  down  to  Priestley,  and 
fnjn  him  to  llenan,  have  eitlier  denied  inspiration,  or  made  it  universal,  or  attached  to 
it  such  limitations  as  ])ractically  to  lessen  onr  confidence  in  scripture  statements.  This 
vrork  is  widening  and  extending,  men  and  women,  talented  and  learned,  unbelievers  and 
I'rofessedly  believers,  aro  engajjiod  in  it,  presenting  detiniti<ms  and  distinctions  which 
aro  designed  to  undennine  and  destroy  the  teaching  of  the  Word. 

•  For  alleged  error  and  discrepancies,  sec  works  like  Home's  Introil.,  Birks'  JiihJr  mid 
MffL  Thought.  et<'.,  sjiccially  devoted  to  their  consideration.  The  ari^uiiK  nt  of  this  work 
is  intended  to  develop  from  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  alone,  a  snUicifiit  i»r(H)f  for 
in^^piratiun  in  the  remarkable  unity  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and  <if  the  rcveal« d  Divine 
Purivise.  This  materially  confirms  the  reasoning  of  Birks,  lIorn«\  etc.,  and  also  shows 
that  the  variations  of  mss.  (pointed  out  by  the  warmest  lri(;nds  of  inspiration,  but  now 
sc-i7.e«l  bv  destructive  criticism)  are  onlv  incidental  in  transmission,  and  do  not  aifect  a 
.single  doctrine.  As  illustrative  of  the  diversity  of  views  entertained,  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  six  articles  on  the  question  **  What  is  Iiisj)iration  V"  in  the  ytjiiJi 
Aioerlf'nn  lierifir  (1S7*J).  Rev.  Dr.  Hedges'  view  virtually  degrades  the  Bible,  for,  making 
in:>piration  to  be  ecpiivalent  to  faith  and  its  exjiression,  or  the  outgrowth  of  a  divine 
higher  life,  he  reaches  this  conclusion  :  •'  There  are  other  lUbles  than  those  which  con- 
tain the  records  and  the  types  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  faiths."  This  leaves  us  no 
authoritative  and  infallible  rule.  llev.  Dr.  Washburn  denirs  a  verbal  inspiration  ; 
waives  the  question  "What  is  Inspinition  ?"  and  simply  appeals  to  Christian  txp«u'ience 
as  evidencing  insi)iration.  Rev.  Giles  makes  insi)iration  to  consist  in  the  truths  revealed 
by  the  Lord  to  man,  and  *'  a  man  is  inspired  when  the  Lord  takes  such  possession  of  his 
mind  and  utterance,  that  he  writes  or  speaks  what  the  Lord  commands  him  ;  and  what 
he  so  writes  or  speaks  is  divine  truth  in  natural  forms."  He  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
criminate between  inspiration  and  its  resultant,  and  attaches  to  his  view  theSwcOleiAiOT- 
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giftn  idea  of  "  correspondences."  Rev.  Newman  affirms  inspiration  to  be  **  a  divine 
revelation"  which  did  not  depress  or  silence  the  individuality  .of  the  sacred  writers,  and 
which  led  into  all  trnth.  Sometimes  the  thought  was  divine  and  the  language  human  ; 
again  in  some  instances  so  direct  was  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  that  both  thought  and 
language  were  divinely  impressed  ;  and  then  again  utterances  were  given  without  divine 
aid,  **  as  when  St.  Paul  expressed  his  intention  to  visit  Spain  but  was  providentially 
hindered,  as  when  he  had  forgotten  whether  he  had  *  baptized  any  other,*  as  when 
St.  John  expressed  the  uncertainty  of  hope  :  *  I  hope  to  come  to  you.*"  The  sacred 
writers  were  aided  in  **  recollection,"  in  "  suggestion,'*  and  in  "  revelation,*'  and  this 
assistance  presents  us  with  an  infallible  record.  The  article  is  excellent,  and  the  only 
serious  objection  to  be  urged  against  it,  is,  that  he  allows  a  continuation  of  inspiration 
by  the  same  Spirit  down  to  the  present  day,  which  (however  guarded  by  the  expression, 
*  No  original  truth  has  been  given  since  John  wrote  his  Apocalypse")  is  too  much  in 
favor  of  unbelieving,  and  special  Spirit-derived,  claims.  The  fifth  article,  by  the  Most 
Rev.  Gibbons  (Archb.  of  Baltimore)  says  :  "  To  the  question  *  What  is  Inspiration  ?  *  a 
Catholic  theologian  would  answer,  that  it  is  a  supernatural  help  whereby  God,  at  various 
times,  down  to  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age,  enlightened  the  minds  of  certain  men  that 
they  might  know  the  truths  which  He  wished  to  deliver  in  writing  to  His  Church,  and 
moved  their  wills  to  writ«  them  and  nothing  else.  Thus  raised  to  a  supernatural  level, 
these  penmen,  through  divine  assistance,  fulfilled  with  unerring  accuracy  the  counsel 
of  God,  and  consequently  is  He  truly  said  to  be  the  author  of  these  books.'*  (The  criti- 
cal student  will  be  interested  in  noticing  that  he  expressly  asserts  that  no  books,  saving 
those  thus  given,  whatever  truth  they  may  contain,  can  become  Scripture  and  thus  infal- 
lible  authority — and  that  inspiration  is  limited  **  to  the  end  of  the  Apostolic  age.'*  How 
this  bears  upon  making  tradition  authoritative  with  the  Scriptures  is  easily  seen,  and 
how  it  opposes  the  claim  of  his  Church  to  continued  inspiration  can  readily  be  appreci- 
ated.) The  article  is  excellent  in  many  respects  and  ably  meets  some  of  the  erroneous 
statements  made  in  the  previous  ones,  but  is  vitiated  by  making  the  Church  the  infallible 
interpreter  of  the  inspired  Word.  The  last  article,  by  John  Fiske,  is  from  the  unbelieving 
stand-point,  and  makes  the  Bible  the  work  of  fallible  men,  denying  divine  inspiration 
and  refusing  to  look  at  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole.  These  and  other  attempts  to  de- 
fine inspiration  remind  us  that  since  the  Scriptures  are  silent  as  to  the  nwdiis  operandi^ 
any  effort  to  explain  must  simply  remain  conjecture.  Whatever  truth  there  might  per- 
tain to  degrees  in  inspiration  or  to  no  degrees  (simply  quantity — so  Whately)  in  the 
same,  to  superintendence,  suggestion,  direct  revelation,  invigoration  of  memory,  etc., 
one  thing  is  self-evident  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  claim — what  we  must  allow— 
a  Plenary  (i.e.y  full,  complete)  Inspiration,  which  being  miraculous,  is,  as  to  mode,  above 
our  comprehension,  but  commends  itself  to  us  by  its  results  as  evidenced  in  the  book  it- 
self, in  the  history  of  mankind,  and  in  the  personal  experience  ot  believers.  (Comp.  the 
writings,  on  inspiration,  of  Elliott,  Candlish,  Harris,  Eadie,  Henderson,  Wescott,  Dick, 
Lord.  The  North  Brit.  Review,  Nov.  1st,  1852,  Browne,  EUicott,  Woods.  Haldane,  etc.) 
*  Dean  Alford's  (Gr.  Test.)  view  of  Inspiration,  thus  amended,  seems  to  be  near  the 
truth.  Such  an  emendation  is  required  by  the  greater  importance  of  such  portions  over 
others.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  Covenant  the  singular  **  seed  "  is  purposely  chosen  instead  of 
the  plural  form,  which  would  the  most  naturally  suggest  itself  to  man.  The  singular  is 
remarkably  significant,  and,  as  traced,  demanded  in  God's  plan.  Prof.  Christlieb  in  his 
address,  "J/(xi.  Infidelity,**  before  the  Ch.  Alliance,  has  some  good  remarks  on  Inspiration 
and  also  discriminates  between  portions  of  the  AVord.  Compare  Home's  Introd.  Ap.  vol. 
1,  p.  443,  etc.,  Knapp's  Th^l.,  Birks'  Bible  and  Mod.  Thought,  VanOosterzee's  Ch.  Dogmat- 
ics, etc.  The  human  element  must  not  be  discarded,  just  as  little  as  the  language  em- 
ployed,  but  while  this  presents  us  peculiar,  distinctive  traits  and  characteristics,  it  at 
the  same  time  includes  freedom  from  positive  error.  Hence  Bp.  Goodwin's  concession 
that  inspiration  may  be  consistent  with  inaccuracy  in  physics,  ete.,  must  be  rejected ; 
for  no  inspired  book  can  contain  decided  error,  although,  without  explaining,  it  may 
employ  language  and  ideas,  as  currently  understood  and  comprehended,  which,  from  a 
purely  scientific  view,  is  not  scientifically  correct.  This  is  done,  more  or  less,  by  all 
writers,  and  is  an  accommodation  to  the  human  element.  Hence  Webster's  and  Wilken- 
son's  {^fntrod.  (h.  Test.)  definition  is  objectionable  :  "  It  will  be  understood,  that  an  in- 
spiration which  may  be  truly  characterized  as  direct,  personal,  independent,  plenary,  is 
consistent  with  the  use  of  an  inferior  or  provincial  dialect,  with  ignorance  of  scientific 
facts  and  other  secular  matters,  with  mistakes  in  historical  allusions  or  references,  and 
mistakes  in  conduct,  and  with  circumstances  forming  discrepancies  between  inspired  per- 
Aons  in  relating  discourses,  conversations,  or  events.**  We  fail  to  see  how  all  tids  can  be 
consistent  with  inspiration.  If  true,  it  leaves  us  no  infallible  guide.  The  truth  lies  in  a  due 
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medimn  between  those  extreme  views,  recogniziiig  the  human  element  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  Divine,  and  the  latter  as  so  controlling  that  nothing  is  presented  to 
jostifj  decided  error. 

Prof.  Stowe  ( The  Books  of  the  Bibles  p.  19)  after  stating  that  the  Bible  is  not  a  specimen 
of  God* 8  skill  as  a  writer,  adds  :  **  It  is  not  the  words  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired  ;  it 
is  not  the  thonghts  of  the  Bible  that  were  inspired  ;  it  is  the  men  who  wrote  the  Bible 
that  were  inspired.  Inspiration  acts  not  on  the  man's  words,  not  on  the  man's  thoughts, 
hat  on  the  man  himself  ;  so  that  he,  by  his  own  spontaneity,  nnder  the  impnlse  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  conceives  certain  thoughts  and  gives  utterance  to  them  in  certain  words, 
both  the  words  and  thoughts  receiving  the  peculiar  impress  of  the  mind  which  conceived 
and  nttered  them,  and  being  in  fact  just  as  really  his  own,  as  they  could  have  been  if 
there  had  been  no  inspiration  at  all  in  the  case.  The  birth  and  nature  of  Christ  afford 
an  exact  illustration.  The  holy  Infant  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin,  though  begotten  of 
God  directly  without  any  human  father  (as  it  was  said,  *  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ')— this  Infant  lived  by  his 
mother*8  life,  and  grew  by  the  mother's  growth,  and  partook  of  the  mother's  nature,  and 
was  just  as  much  her  child  as  he  could  have  been  if  Joseph  had  been  his  father,  the 
human  and  the  divine  in  most  intimate  and  inseparable  conjunction.  It  is  this  very 
fact  of  the  commingled  and  inseparable  union  of  the  human  and  divine  which  consti- 
tutes the  utility,  which  makes  out  the  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  men,  both  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Christ  and  of  the  gift  of  the  Word.  Inspiration  generally  is  a  purifying  and 
an  elevation  and  an  intensification  of  the  human  Intellect  subjectively  rather  than  an 
objective  suggestion  and  communication  ;  though  suggestion  and  communication  are 
not  excluded." 

Obs,  4.  Occupying  this  position  at  the  outset,  we  insist  upon  it  that  the 
apostles  were  fully  and  accurately  acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom,  i.e.,  as  to  its  nature,  and  hence  were  qualified  to  teach  it. 
Aside  from  their  being  specially  called  to  preach  the  kingdom,  this  in- 
BpiratioD  influence  bestowed  upon  them  {e.g.y  Luke  12  :  12,  John  16  :13, 
14,  ]5,  Luke  24  :  49,  1  Cor.  2  :  12,  13,  Eph.  3  :  4,  1  Pet.  1  :  12,  etc.) 
would  7?io.sf  certainly  preserve  them  from  error  on  this  great,  leading  sub- 
ject of  the  Bible.  This  becomes  the  more  important,  seeing  that 
unbelievers,  on  all  sides,  declare  that  they  were  mistaken,  pointing  to  the 
history  of  the  Cliurch  as  proof  ;  and  that  many  of  the  greatest  Cliristiaii 
Apologists  (Xeandor,  etc.)  admit  that  they  misconceived  the  subject,  mis- 
api>rehendcd  the  doctrine,  and  refer  us  tx)  the  same  history  as  evidence, 
but  endeavor  to  save  the  credit  of  the  apostles  by  a  philos()])bical  develop- 
ment theory.  'Die  express  declarations  of  the  apostles  themselves  that 
tiiev  were  guided  by  the  Spirit,  the  positive  promises  given  to  them  to 
guide  thcnr  into  the  truth,  forbid  our  receiving  sucli  estimates  of  the 
apostles'  knowledge.  While  they  undoubtedly  could  receive  additional 
revelation  from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  demanded,  yet  ibis  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom.  The 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  was  preached  by  them  before  and  after  the  death  of 
Jesus  ;  it  Avas  a  familiar  subject,  leading  and  fundamental,  and  therefore 
one  that  fheij  must  have  kfiown  sujjjcienily  to  describe  it  without  mistake 
or  decided  error.  Tlie  object  of  this  work  of  ours  is  to  show  this,  by  an 
appeal  to  Scripture,  receiving  the  plain  grammatical  sense  as  our  guide, 
and  thus  vindicate  the  inspired  teaching  of  the  apostles  both  against  the 
charges  of  infidels  and  the  unwarranted  concessions  of  Ai)ologists.  The 
reader,  after  passing  over  the  entire  proof  presented,  can  sec  for  himself 
whether  tbis  is  successfullv  done  or  not.  It  would  be  premature  to  decide 
on  the  amount  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  apostles  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom,  without  first  allowing  the  testimony  contained  in 
the  Bible  to  be  duly  considered  and  weighed. 
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There  is  a  large  and  growing  class  of  works  (like  e.g.  Draper* s,  Leckey's,  etc.)  which 
endeavors  to  break  the  force  of  Scriptural  inspiration  by  caricaturing  Beligion  and  Chris, 
tianity.     The  latter  are  made  synonymous  with  bigotry,  intolerance,  superstition,  igno- 
rance, and  persecution,  and  this  caricature— which  is  not  Christianity — is  attacked  and 
in  their  own  way  satisfactorily  demolished.     The  unreflecting — who  never  consider  that 
inspiration  itself  long  before  foretold  these  things  and  warned  us  against  them — are  im- 
pressed by  the  illogical  reasoning  and  deductions.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  all  the 
painful  evidences  of  human  infirmity  and  passion,  so  learnedly  paraded  by  these  men, 
are  most  pointedly  condemned  by  inspiration.     (In  view  of  this.  Cook — Lects.  on  Btohgy^ 
p.  183— calls  Draper's  "  JFis.  of  Conflict,**  etc.,  **  a  most  painfully  unfair  volume."     Fiske 
in  the  Unseen  U-^orW— himself  an  unbeliever — severely  criticises  Draper's  method,  saying : 
'*  the  word  *  religion  '  is  to  him  a  symbol  which  stands  for  unenlightened  bigotiy  or  nar- 
row-minded  unwillingness  to  look  facts  in  the  face,"  adding  :  **  it  is  neviertheless  a  veiy 
saperficial  conception,  and  no  book  which  is  vitiated  by  it  can  have  much  philosophicBl 
value.")    The  perversions  and  misinterpretations  of  Christianity  are  not  Christianity  ; 
the  tares  mixed  with  the  wheat  do  not  change  the  latter  ;  religion  because  abased  and 


Obs.  5.  The  reader,  also,  is  urged  to  suspend  his  jud^^ent  until  he 
comes  to  the  majestic  end  designed  by  the  kingdom  of  God,  received  in 
its  strict  grammatical  sense.  Unbelief  is  not  willing  to  wait  until  the 
mystery  of  God  is  finished  ;  it  is  not  desirous  of  contemplating  the  grand 
end  designed  ;  it  is  afraid  to  study  the  Divine  plan  as  unfolded  in  this 
doctrine  of  the  kingdom  to  its  consummation,  but  (as  Strauss,  Bauer, 
Eenan,  Froudo,  etc.)  criticises  details  without  noticing  their  connection 
with  the  end  contemplated,  and  rejects  the  whole  without  due  examination 
because  of  alleged  flaws  in  the  individual  parts.  The  design  intended  is 
kept  out  of  view,  and  the  Divine  plan  which  binds  all  together  is 
sedulously  ignored.  The  building  which  God  determines  to  erect  is  not 
observed,  but  attention  is  directed  exclusively  to  the  material  gathered, 
the  preparations  made,  etc.,  without  observing  the  architectural  plan  and 
the  connection  that  such  gathering  and  preparation  sustain  to  the  end- 
Is  this  wise  or  prudent?  Is  it  doing  justice  to  the  Word  of  God  ?  Per- 
fection, completeness,  is  not  found  m  transmissions,  transcriptions,  trans- 
lations, human  language,  details,  etc.,  but  only  when  the  whole  plan, 
entire  design,  is  received.  It  has  been  justly  observed  by  Martensen  (CA. 
Dog,,  p.  77),  that  *'  the  teleological  is  the  fundamental  category  of 
thought  in  its  developed  state,*'  and  *'  in  its  deepest  significance  it  is  the 
category  of  Christianity  itself  The  deepest  thinkers  take  this  ground, 
that  immediate  causes  or  present  agencies  must  be  considered  as  moved 
**  by  the  eternal  rational  ends  ^*  which  God  purposed,  and  that  we  cannot 
even  properly  appreciate  present  realities  without  looking  into  the  future 
to  see  what  results  are  to  be  gained  by  them.  This  gives  prophecy — 
which  points  to  the  end  to  be  attained — and  eschatology — which  portrays 
the  end — a  deep  significance  and  prominency. 

Apologists  (e.g.  Row,  Oi.  Evid.,  p.  92;  etc.)  have  well  stated  that  Christianity  differs 
from  all  other  religions  in  that  it  is  based  on  the  personal  life  of  its  Founder,  and  not, 
as  others,  on  mere  dogmatic  teaching.  The  founders  of  other  religions  (over  whom 
unbelief  professes  to  go  into  ecstacies,  provided  they  can  be  employed  to  disparage  the 
life  of  Jesus)  may  be  left  out  of  their  respective  systems  without  affecting  them,  but 
Jesus,  **  the  Christ, "  cannot  possibly  be  removed  without  destroying  Christianity.  Upon 
this  fact,  valuable  proof  corroborating  Divine  inspiration  is  based.  ])ut  we  assert  thai 
the  doctrine  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  in  which  Jesus  is  the  central  figure,  brings  forth 
equally  forcible  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  same,  seeing  that  in  this  kingdom  exists  the 
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■lication  of  that  for  which  He  came,  labored,  died,  etc,  and  for  which  He  shall  return 
;un.  The  apologetic  argument  limits  itself  too  much  to  the  past  and  present,  and 
reriooks  the  life  of  David's  Son  in  His  own  inheritance  as  predicted ;  whereas  we 
iend  our  Tiew  to  the  future  life  as  portrayed  to  us  in  this  kingdom,  and,  from  (Ae  per- 
ded  HedempHon  and  the  eoMummattd  Glory  revealed,  draw  forth  additional  reasons  fovor- 
g  the  speiual  inspiration  of  God*s  Word.  We  admire  the  admirable  spirit  of  Ellicott 
[ids  to  ^Uht  £p.  9~Comp.  £p.  8),  who  makes  inspiration  to  embrace  such  an  influence 
the  Spirit  that  the  will  and  counsels  of  God  are  made  a  matter  of  knowledge,  so  that 
rough  the  human  media  the  truth  is  made  recognizable,  and  that,  while  the  individ- 
Jlty  of  the  writer  is  conserred,  the  subject  matter  is  presented  in  the  fittest  manner 
luastent  with  its  commendation  and  reception.  But  to  show— as  in  the  doctrine  of 
6  kingdom — the  Will  and  Counsel  of  God  as  fitted  in  all  respects  to  commend  itself  to 
tr  reception,  because  most  wonderfully  adapted  to  man's  necessities,  to  society's  need, 
a  nation's  want,  to  the  Church's  help  and  eialtation,  to  the  saint's  happiness,  and  to 
jd'fl  honor  and  glory— is  forcibly  extending  such  a  definition  in  the  line  indicated  by 
This  we  propose  to  perform. 
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Proposition  6.  The  Jcingdom  of  heaven  is  intimately  ccninected 
with  the  supernatural. 

The  whole  Bible,  whose  leading  theme  is  the  kingdom,  is 
grounded  on  the  supernatural.  Remove  this,  and  you  destroy,  if 
not  the  book  itself,  the  chief  characteristic,  the  distinguishing  ex- 
cellency of  the  Scriptures. 

By  "  the  Supernatural  "  we  include  both  the  existence  of  God  as  the  great  First 
Cause  of  all  things,  and  that  He  is  able  to,  and  does,  -work  above,  in  and  through  what 
are  known  as  **the  laws  of  Nature."  It  is  more  than  '*  the  Superhuman,'*  since  the 
latter  is  found  in  Nature  itself  (i.e.,  in  exerting  powers,  introducing  forces,  and  bringing 
forth. results  beyond  man's  ability  and  comprehension),  while  the  former  exists  inde- 
pendent of  Nature  (i.e.,  the  seen  and  experienced  in  Creation)  and  yet  sustains  to  the 
Natural  a  most  intimate  relationship  as  its  framer  and  upholder. 

Ohs.  1.  The  Word  begins  with  the  supernatural  (the  presence  of  God) 
and  the  natural  in  harmony.  It  shows  how  an  antagonism  was  produced, 
causing  the  withdrawal  of  the  supernatural  from  the  sight  of  man,  and  yet 
how  in  mercy  it  at  times  exhibited  itself  to  man,  in  and  through  and  for 
man,  especially  in  giving  revelations  of  its  will.  It  eyen  condescends, 
in  order  to  secure  redemption,  to  veil  itself  in  humanity  and  manifest  the 
fact  by  suitable  demonstrations.  It  indicates  its  presence  by  fulfilment  of 
predictions  and  promises,  by  the  conversion  of  men,  by  the  existence  of 
the  Church,  by  the  consciousness  of  man  excited  in  contact  with  truth  and 
providence.  It  will,  in  a  still  more  striking  and  direct  way;  exhibit  itself 
m  the  future,  after  all  the  preliminary  preparations  are  made,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  remainder  of  Holy  Writ.  Now  the  kingdom  being  designed  to 
restore  and  manifest  the  original  concord  once  existing  between  the 
natural  and  supernatural,  the  Bible  closes  with  that  kingdom  in  such 
accordance.  Without  the  supernatural  the  kingdom  cawno/ be  produced, 
for  it  requires,  as  predicted,  a  stipernatural  king,  who  has  been  provided  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  and  rulers  who  have  experienced  a  supernatural 
transforming  power.  Even  in  its  conception  and  the  preparatory 
measures,  as  well  as  in  its  final  manifestation,  is  it  indissolublv  bound 
with  the  Divine.  Death,  which  is  to  be  destroyed  in  it,  tears,  wKich  are 
to  be  wiped  away  in  it,  nature  which  is  to  be  fashioned  anew  in  it,  these, 
as  well  as  a  multitude  of  other  promises,  can  never  be  realized  without  the 
attending  supernatural.  The  kingdom  and  the  supernatural  cannot  possi- 
bly be  dissevered.  The  inception  of  it  arises  from  the  supernatural,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  same,  consistently  with  human  freedom,  not 
only  revelations  are  given,  manifestations  of  its  reality  are  vouchsafed, 
exhibitions  of  its  power  are  foreshown,  but  that  all  these  are  mere  shadow- 
ings,  foretastes  of  a  living,  vital  relationship,  now  invisibly  maintained, 
which  shall  ultimately  be  visibly  shown  in  the  kingdom  itself  by  affinity 
no  longer  concealed,  owing  to  the  mediumship  of  a  glorified  humanity, 
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which  serves  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  visible  and  invisible.  The 
supematnral  is  held  in  abeyance  as  to  its  outward  manifestation  until  the 
time  arrives  for  the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  blessing,  the  personal 
dwelling  of  God  with  man,  which  will  be  experienced  in  this  kingdom. 
When  Jesus,  of  supernatural  origin  and  glorified  by  supernatural  power, 
shall  come  the  second  time  unto  salvation,  His  supernatural  might  shall 
be  exerted  in  behalf  of  this  kingdom  in  the  most  astounding  manner. 
Holy  Writ  constantly  appeals  to  this  union,  and  no  scriptural  conception 
of  it  can  be  obtained  without  conceding  this  fact. 

When  science  confines  itself  to  the  material  nniverse,  making  law  or  force  the  result 
of  nature  and  not  of  inteUigent  wiU  ;  -when  it  rests  satisfied  with  the  material  and 
ignores  a  higher  sphere  indicative  of  conscious  relationship  to  the  Infinite— then  it  can 
and  must  (in  logical  consistency)  deny  the  Supernatural.  (Comp.  Dr.  Sprecher's  Oround- 
woork  qf  Theol.  Div.  2,  ch.  6.)  But  we  are  not  thus  bound,  preferring  **  the  old  paths,** 
which  alone  impart  comfort,  hope,  strength,  and  blessing.  It  is  still  true,  as  Theirs 
(Pressense's  Relig.  and  Reign  of  Terror,  p.  326)  remarked  :  ''It  is  the  privilege  of  intelli- 
gence to  recognize  marks  of  inteUigence  in  the  Universe  ;  and  a  great  mind  is  more  capa- 
ble than  a  narrow  one  of  seeing  God  in  His  works."  The  host  of  intelligent  men,  who 
in  the  past  have  substantiated  this  declaration,  are  witnesses  that  such  a  reverent  recog- 
nition is  in  accord  with  the  highest  mental  development.  Nature,  Beligion,  Christianity, 
man's  moral  nature.  Personal  experience,  all  unite  in  calling  for  a  Higher  Will,  Higher  Hea- 
son,  a  God,  whom  we  gratefully  acknowledge  as  our  dependence — our  AU  in  All.  Prof. 
Bowen  (Modem  Philosophy),  reviewing  the  phases  of  philosophy  from  Descartes  down  to 
Hartman,  informs  us  :  ^  I  accept  with  unhesitating  conviction  and  belief  the  doctrine  of 
the  being  of  one  personal  God,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  world,  and  of  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  whom  ^  dweUeth  aU  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily ' ;  and  I  have 
found  nothing  whatever  in  the  literature  of  modem  infidelity  which,  to  my  mind,  casts 
even  the  slightest  doubt  about  that  belief. "  Just  as  in  Nature,  nature  herself  is  sus- 
tained and  interpenetrated  by  forces  which  come  from  vast  distances  beyond  the  earth, 
and  to  which  she  gives  conscious  evidence  in  light,  growth,  etc.,  so  in  moral  and  spiritual 
things  influences  come  from  heaven  itself  which  sustain  light,  life,  growth,  etc.,  and  to 
which  man — if  receptive— consciously  responds.  To  this  seif-coTisciousness  the  Bible 
confidently  appeals  (Comp.  e.g.  Williamson's  Rud^  Theol.  and  Mor.  Science,  ch.  9),  as  teach- 
ing the  Supernatural. 

Obs.  2.  Men  may  call  this  foolishness,  incredible,  etc.,  and  we  admit 
that  it  is  a  ^'  sirnmje  work^^  (Isa.  28  :  21),  ^^  a  marvellous  xvorh  and  a 
wonder,  for  the  wisdom  of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  their  prudent  men  shall  bo  hid  '*  because  *'  their  fear  toward  me  is 
taught  by  the  precept  of  men''  (Isa.  20  :  13,  14).  Moreover,  such  a 
**  strange  work  "  is  required  if  the  heart  felt  longings  of  suffering  Imman- 
ity,  and  the  exceeding  precious  promises,  the  only  consolation  we  possess 
in  the  darkest  hours  of  trial,  are  to  be  realized.  It  is  admitted,  that  out- 
side of  Revelation,  we  have  no  decided  promises  that  the  groan ings  of  crea- 
tion can  ever  be  removed,  and  that,  if  this  is  ever  performed  {e.g,  death 
abolished),  it  must  be  done  by  a  higher  power  than  is  now  manifested  in 
and  through  nature.  The  necessity  for  such  a  power  is  allowed  by  all ; 
the  desirableness  of  securing  information  and  knowledge  on  the  subject  is 
granted  by  all ;  why  not  then  tolerate  the  reasonableness  of  the  Bible  on 
these  points  until  a  clearer,  brighter  light  is  found?  In  looking  over  the 
extended  field  of  controversy  between  faith  and  unbelief — while  admitting 
that  faith,  in  its  eagerness  to  vindicate  God's  Word,  has  sometimes,  urged 
on  bv  the  consciousness  of  personal  experience,  employed  arguments  that 
are  logically  inadmissible,  yet  we  can  apologize  for  the  same  on  the 
gronnd  that  it  evinced  **  zeal  without  knowledge  "  in  an  ill-directed  eSLoit 
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to  sustain  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  unbelief  has  too  often  shown  a  swift- 
ness and  unnatural  avidity  to  brin^  discredit  upon  the  same  Word; 
resorting  to  a  most  unscholarlj  criticism,  employing  arguments  often 
refuted,  without  the  least  notice  of  attempted  refutations,  ignoring  what  is 
alleged  in  yindication,  etc.,  for  which  we  can  make  no  apology,  seeing 
that  the  effort  itself,  and  the  peculiar  spirit  in  which  it  is  made,  is  indica- 
tive of  a  bitter  hostility  to  the  Gospel.  We  might  the  more  readily  excuse 
them  if,  in  place  of  the  faith  and  hope  so  rudely  and  remorselessly 
destroyed,  they  could  bring  us  light  to  dispel  the  darkness  which  otherwise 
overshadows  man's  destiny.  But  instead  of  light  they  only  give  us 
increased  darkness. 

It  has  become  quite  fashionable  to  designate  the  old  method  of  proving  the  existence 
of  Grod  and  of  the  supernatural  by  an  appeal  to  design,  contrivance,  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  etc.,  as  ^*  the  production  of  a  clock-making  Divinity."  While  it  is  true 
that  the  moral  nature  of  man  a^ords  us  the  most  decisive  proof  of  a  higher  agency  and 
of  the  moral  nature  of  the  Being  who  has  called  us  into  existence,  yet  man  is  not  yet  so 
far  advanced  in  knowledge  that  he  can  do  without  the  argument  that  God  in  Ilis  loisdom 
appeals  to,  and  which  has  commanded  the  reason  and  strengthened  the  hearts  of  molti- 
tudes.  If  the  argument  in  proof  of  the  Divine  Existence  drawn  from  design  in  Nature 
commends  itself  even  to  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mill  (Cook's  Lect.  Hvxley  and  Tk/ndaU 
on  Evolution,  p.  30),  then  surely  the  far  more  comprehensive  argument  that  can  be  founded 
on  evidences  of  design  in  the  Divine  Purpose  (as  e.g.  seen  in  the  redemptive  arrange- 
ments, the  Theocratic  ordering,  etc. )  ought  specially  to  be  of  force.  Besides  this  :  when 
the  much  lauded  criticism  of  unbelief  plants  itself  upon  the  broad  platform  '*  that  the 
Qreat  First  Cause  never  breaks  through  the  chain  of  finite  causes  by  an  immediate  exer- 
tion of  ])ower,"  it  is  certainly  right  to  wait  for  the  proof  of  such  a  position.  If  the 
boasted  intellectual  groundwork  of  unbelief  can  produce  nothing  better  than  mere 
assumption  to  sustain  such  a  position,*  men  of  reflection  may  weU  ask,  ^Vho  informed  the 
creature  that  God  never  inteiiores,  over  against  the  testimony  of  the  i^ast  and  the  gen- 
eral conviction,  impressed  by  moral  consciousness,  that  He  can  do  so  ?  Suppose  this  to 
be  a  fact,  and  that  unbelievers  are  gifted  with  superior  wisdom,  it  then  foUows  :  (1)  that 
man  is  firmly  boiind  in  an  eternal  chain  of  necessity  and  fatalism  ;  (2)  that  the  motives 
presented  by  religion  and  morality  are  all  vain,  being  under  the  power  of  irreversible 
destiny  ;  (3)  that  the  First  Cause  elevates  His  work  to  an  equality  with  Himself,  or,  at 
least,  subordinates  Himself  to  a  constituted  necessity ;  (4)  that  a  power  inherent  in  a 
Creator  (the  will  or  pleasure  to  do  as  He  pleases)  is  thus  lost  and  bound  up  in  that 
which  is  created  ;  (5)  and  that  we  attribute  to  God  less  control  over  His  work  tnan  man 
exerts  over  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Strauss  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  '*  that,  according 
to  sound  philosophy,  as  well  as  experience,  the  regular  chain  of  conditional  causes  is  never 
interrupted  by  the  absolute  Causality  through  special  acts."  The  question,  however, 
is  whether  sound  philosophy  or  common-sense  requires  that  the  great  Cause  must  thus 
be  rigorously  bound  by  His  own  creation  ?  Does  such  a  limitation  of  **  the  Absolute" 
really  constitute  Him  or  "it"  the  Absolute  ?  Does  it  require,  admitting  the  existence  of 
evil  and  the  desirableness  of  its  removal,  that  this  Cause  should  feel  no  interest  in  the 
removal  of  evil  existing  in  creation  ?  Does  it  insist  upon  a  God,  stem,  inflexible,  cold 
and  distant,  binding  humanity  by  unalterable  law  to  a  sad,  dreary,  consecutive  i^te,  or 
can  it  bring  this  Cause  into  vital  relationship  with  intelligence,  morality,  religion,  the 
noblest  feelings,  impulses,  aspirations  and  hopes  of  man  ? 

Obs.  3.  If  wo  had  a  Revelation  and  a  kingdom  proposed  hy  it,  without  a 
supernatural  element  claimed  and  exerted,  then  the  objection  would  be 
urged,  without  the  possibility  of  contradiction,  that  it  was  merely  of 
human  origin.  God  knew  this,  and  hence  stamps  the  one  given  with 
something  above  nature  and  the  power  of  man.  Some  charge  us  with  super- 
stition and  a  low,  degrading  belief  when,  acquiescing  in  the  supernatural, 
we  look  beyond  the  natural  law  to  its  Creator  or  Institutor.  3ut  justly 
the  charge  cannot  be  preferred  against  us,  seeing  that  it  is  not  we  who, 
eti^ping  short  at  the  natural  laws,  regarding  them  as  the  real  causation  of 
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all  things,  and  utterly  unalterable  in  their  workings,  tender  to  the  laws 
what  reverence  and  worship  we  are  cai)able  of,  so  that  the  laws  virtually 
become  our  gocb,  our  eternal  divinities,  and  in  their  sum,  totality, 
constitute  the  high-sounding  **  Absolute."  Who  is  the  most  superstitious 
or  who  has  faith  the  lowest  m  the  scale,  the  one  who  bows  down  to  physi- 
cal law,  or  the  other  who  looks  beyond  such  laws  to  the  Lawgiver  Him- 
self? Can  it  be  shown,  without  mere  assertion,  that  the  supernatural  never 
exerted  its  power  in  creation — that  these  laws  were  self -producing,  eternal 
— that  man  never  comes  under  its  influence — that  it  is  not  needed — that  its 
manifestations  are  physically  impossible — that  they  are  morally  impracti- 
cable— that  it  is  unworthy  of  God  or  man,  etc.  ?  These  and  similar  ques- 
tions must  he  fairly  answered  before  we  can  give  up  a  precious  faith  and 
hope,  affording  the  richest  of  consolations  and  blessings  needed  in  our 
pilgrimage  here. 

Unbelief  makes  mach  of  Nataral  Religion,  bat  as  Christian  apologists  {e.g.  Bp.  But- 
ler's Analogy)  have  abundantly  shown,  it  is  insufficient  (a^  unbelief  sadly  confesses)  to 
solve  the  most  essential  problems  concerning  the  present  and  the  future  in  reference  to 
man  s  happiness.  Now  when  Christianity  does  not  destroy  Natural  Religion,  but  con- 
firms it*  adding  to  it  that  which  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  produce,  is  it  not  strange  that 
men  devote  themselves  to  a  persistent,  life-long  exertion  to  demolish  the  labors  of  intel- 
ligent, pious  men«  without  the  least  effort — owing  to,  sometimes  confessed,  inability — 
to  substitute  something  better  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  such  will  deliberately  deny 
the  fundamental  ideas  underlying  our  subjection  to  moral  government,  simply  because 
such  are  constantly  appealed  to  in  Scripture — no  matter  how  destructive  their  repeal 
would  be  to  society  ?  The  Healism,  Utilitarianism,  Naturalism  of  the  day  does  not  stop 
to  consider  how  necessary  to  man's  welfare  the  Supernatural  is,  in  order  to  insure  deliver- 
ance, complete  and  continued,  from  evil.  A  Religion  that  proposes  such  a  Supernatural- 
inn  connected  with  redemption  (which  unbelief  acknowledges,  in  view  of  the  permanency 
of  natural  law,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Nature)  surely  should  be  met  with  respect  and  not 
with  unrelenting  bitterness. 

Obs.  4.  The  objection  that  a  supernatural  interference  would  argue 
imperfection  in  creation  and  Providence,  is  purely  one-sided.  It  has  its 
limits,  and  when  pressed  too  far  is  at  once  forged  into  a  double-edged 
gword  which  cuts  both  ways.  Imperfection  is  found  in  nature,  but  this 
is  overlooked  ;  it  is  found  in  man,  but  this  is  ignored,  in  order  to  find  it  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  and  not  in  the  creature  and  creation  which  it  is 
designed  to  save.'  Is  this  wise?  If  the  theory  is  correct,  then  thoj?e  eter- 
nal laws,  so  magnified,  should  have  avoided  imperfection — those  complete 
and  perfect  forces  of  nature  should  have  removed  the  ills  and  woes  and 
fiiifferings  and  antagonisms  now  so  abundantly  prevalent — those  unchange- 
able and  eternal  laws  should,  long  before  this,  from  the  beginning  have 
elevated  man  to  knowledge,  truth  and  happiness,  removing  from  him  igno- 
rance, error,  and  misery.  But  not  satisfied  with  this  objection,  another  is 
brought  from  the  opposite  extreme  (showing  how  eattily  objections  are 
formed  when  the  heart  desires  them)  viz.,  that  fixed  and  invariable  law 
without  intervention  indicates  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  His 
wisdom,  goodness  (so  Dr.  Draper  and  others),  etc.  In  the  one  case,  inter- 
vention indicates  imperfection  in  the  work  performed  by  God  ;  in  the 
other  it  shows  the  same  in  the  Creator  Himself.  Law  unchangeable,  etc., 
certainly  gives  us  a  high  opinion  of  God,  of  His  absolute  power,  sover- 
eignity, wisdom,  etc.,  that  was  able  thus  to  constitute  them.  But  we  have 
BtiU  a  higher  and  more  majestic  view  of  God,  if  we  regard  (as  the  Bible)  the 
same  i>ower,   sovereignty,   etc.,   equal    to  adding  to,  or  controWmg,  ox 
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reversing,  or  altering,  or  staying  for  a  brief  period  any  of  the  laws  or 
forces  which  He  has  constituted.  In  the  general  invariableness  is  a  fact 
established  to  enforce  His  government,  to  provide  for  and  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  His  creatures,  but  in  every  particular  instance  it  is  not 
true  ;  for  if  that  were  the  case  it  would  Wnit  His  own  power,  and  make 
the  laws  equal  to  if  not  superior  to  the  Lawgiver.  If  we  could  place 
Christianity  and  the  kingdom  which  is  to  result  from  it  under  such  law 
without  Divine  interposition  or  aid,  the  foundation  of  all  hope  would  not 
only  be  overturned,  but  men  would  justly  say,  you  can  expect  nothing 
more  than  what  these  laws  can  give  ;  God  s  sovereignty  is  only  in  them, 
He  can  do  no  more  for  you,  and  therefore  it  is  idle  to  pray,  to  expect  a 
resurrection,  to  hope  for  freedom  from  evil,  etc.  (This  many  do  say  at 
the  present  time.)  In  brief,  such  a  theory,  put  into  its  mildest  form, 
places  God  in  the  posture  of  a  cruel  Being,  giving  us  unchangeable  law 
from  which  we  can  see  no  escape  from  misery,  and  this  law  being  eternal, 
we  dare  not  comfort  ourselves  with  the  idea  that  evil  is  temporary,  that 
God  will  ultimately  remove  and  destroy  it.  From  such  hope-crushing 
reasoning,  we  turn  with  relief  and  joy  to  the  comforting  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  that  while  God  has  created  this  world  and  man,  placed  them  under 
laws  which  in  the  general  are  unchangeable,  yet  when  the  time  arrives 
that  the  necessity  of  man  or  the  Divine  purpose  requires  it.  He  can  exert  a 
higher  law  still — His  Omnipotent  Will — and  control  or  bend  or  reverse, 
in  short,  do  what  Ho  pleases  with  His  own  creation.  Man  cannot  describe 
a  greater,  more  perfect,  more  absolute  sovereign  than  the  Bible  in  its 
simplicity  does,  when  it  makes  Him  so  all-powerful  that  He  is  able,  and 
does,  at  any  time  He  chooses,  intervene  in  His  oion  workmanship.  To 
deny  this  is  to  degrade  and  not  ennoble  God.  Believers  in  the  Bible  are 
warned  against  just  such  reasoning.  Thus  e,g,  2  Pet.  3:3,  4,  unmis- 
takably foretells  that  '' scoffers  "*  will  arise  who  shall  claim  that  ^' all 
things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  "  (most 
probably  with  the  plea  that  otherwise  imperfection  exists  either  in  the 
works  or  in  the  Creator).  The  same  apostle  traces  it^  origin  to  willingly 
are  ignorant  of— i.e. — wilful  ignorance— desiring,  wishing,  willing  it ;  and 
charges  us  that  it  is  worthy  of  marked,  special  attention  (**  knowing  this 
first,''  etc.,)  being  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  last  days.* 

'  Excepting  by  MiU,  and  some  others,  who,  however,  to  account  for  the  evil,  boldly 
argne  (as  in  '*  Literature  and  Dogma**)  that  the  Creator  or  First  Cause  was  limited  in  ability 
to  create— thus  making  an  imperfect,  weak  God,  the  product  of  their  reason  over  against 
the  majestic,  perfect  God  of  the  Bible.  Another  class  also  admit  the  evil,  and  find  no 
hope,  advocating  a  despairing  fate  or  nihilism  over  against  the  cheering  prospects  held 
forth  by  the  Word  of  God.  Generally,  however,  the  position  is  assumed  as  stated  in  the 
text.  In  the  Art.  "  Immortality/*  in  LitteU's  Liv.  Age  for  1872,  taken  from  BrU.  (tuarUrly 
Review,  the  Optimist  Philosophy,  that  e\il  will  be  eradicated,  is  opposed. 

«  In  the  paper  contributed  by  Merle  D'Aubigne  to  Christ.  Alliance  at  New  York,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  wide-spread  nature  of  infidelity  and  the  critical  posture  of  th« 
times,  and  to  the  remarkable  characteristic  of  infidelity  of  the  present  period  :  **  Until 
now,  the  eighteenth  century— the  age  of  Voltaire — was  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  most 
decided  infidelity,  but  how  far  does  the  present  time  surpass  it  in  this  respect.  Voltain 
himself  protested  against  the  philosophy  which  he  called  atheistic,  and  said,  '  God  ii 
necessarily  the  Great,  the  Only,  the  Eternal  Artificer  of  aU  nature.*   (Dialogues,  xxv.)  Bui 


*  The  earliest  and  most  reliable  mss.  make  it  still  more  emphatic,  "sooffers  in  Boofl- 
j'ngr.  "—Tiacbendorfs  N.  T. 
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the  pretended  philosophers  of  onr  day  leave  snch  ideas  far  behind,  and  regard  them  as 
antiquated  superstitions,*'  etc.  Taking  Prof.  Tyndall's  eloquent  address  in  ^vor  of 
materialism,  it  almost  seems  that  we  have  his  atomic  theory  fulfilled  in  himself,  viz., 
tiiat  the  atoms  formerly  composing  Democritns  have  conjoined  again  in  forming  a  Tyn. 
dalL  The  Egyptian  transmigration  theory,  modernized  to  suit  prevailing  tastes,  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  again  be  revived. 

Obs.  5.  Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  miraculous,  it  is 
necessary,  first  of  all,  to  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  supernatural ; 
whether  indeed  a  Higher  Power  exists  in  addition  to  nature  which  can  in- 
troduce the  miraculous.  The  Bible  takes  this  for  granted  as  something 
indirectly  taught  by  nature  itself  (in  works,  design,  etc.),  but  more  directly 
by  onr  mental  and  moral  constitution  (in  moral  and  religious  impulses,  a 
consciousness  of  being  under  moral  law,  etc.).  The  simplicity  of  the  Bible 
teaching,  corroborated  by  the  religious  feeling,  prayer  tendency,  and 
experience  of  ages,  has  not  been  invalidated  by  the  recent  prevailing  attacks 
of  unbelief,  because  reason  itself,  unbiased,  must,  in  the  contest  now  rag- 
ing, determine  in  favor  of  the  Scriptures.  Which,  e,g,y  is  the  most 
reasonable,  to  believe  in  a  Creator  who  takes  a  continued  interest  in  His 
creatures,  and  can  at  pleasure  exert  His  power  in  their  behalf ;  or  to 
believe  that  nature  has  no  intelligent  personal  Producer,  or  if  it  has  such 
an  One,  that  He  keeps  aloof  from  His  own  workmanship?  Which  is  the 
most  reasonable,  to  affirm  that  the  world  is  produced  by  God,  who  can 
order  and  control  it  according  to  His  will ;  or  to  say  that  it  is  somehow 
unexplained^  the  result  of  natural  laws  (also  unexplained),  and  that  such 
laws  are  alone  causative  and  operative  ?  Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  to 
declare  that  an  intelligent  Designer,  with  an  ultimate  glorious  end  in  view, 
created  all  things,  ana,  to  indicate  and  vindicate  the  intended  end,  gives 
intimations  of  His  power  and  goodness  ;  or  to  say  that  atoms  (necessarily 
endued  with  intelligence)  come  together  by  forces  (also  intelligent),  and 
combine  to  form  an  intelligent,  related  design  (as  seen),  and  this  goes  on 
eternallv?'  Which  is  the  most  reasonable,  to  announce  that  reason 
existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  designed  it,  and  evidences  itself 
in  the  varied  works  thereof,  and  that  the  same  reason  has  access  to  its 
work,  and  can,  in  accordance  with  an  announced  plan,  manifest  its  pres- 
ence in  new  acts  and  new  performances  ;  or  to  assert  that  reason  is 
only  (Buchner)  in  nature?  (Zollman  in  Tlie  Bible  and  Isatural  Science 
justly  observes,  that  such  a  theory  virtually  makes  the  atoms  individually 
possess  the  greatest  reasoning  power  because  of  their  forming  combinations 
which  man  is  incapable  of  wholly  searching  out  and  understanding.) 
Which  is  the  most  in  accord  with  reason,  to  acknowledge  that  the  world 
has  a  personal  Sovereign  Ruler,  or  that  impersonal,  unexplained  forces  and 
laws  form  such  a  Euier?  Reason,  as  evidenced  in  the  gifted  intellects 
which  have  bowed  in  reverence  to  revelation  and  in  the  studious  sons  of 
science  who  have  made  nature  subservient  to  the  Word,  can  cordially 
receive,  as  the  highest  reason,  the  biblical  idea  of  a  God,  tlic  biblical  con- 
ception of  the  power  and  freedom  of  intelligence,  the  biblical  will  as  mani- 
fested in  a  divine  purpose  unfolding  toward  redemption.  It  is  assuming 
too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  supernatural  from 
the  earliest  days  down  to  more  recent  writers  (as  Butler,  Argyle,  McCosh, 
Cook,  etc.),  and  that  the  concessions  even  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  the 
miraculous,  of  a  great  first  cause,  existing  prior  to,  and  forming,  nature, 
should  be  but  folly.     The  assumption,  by  its  absurdity  and  antagomsrcv  to 
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reason,  defeats  itself.  Independent  of  the  Scriptnres,  relying  simply  upon 
the  constitution  of  nature  and  man,  our  deepest  thinkers  of  all  classes  and 
ages,  even  those  unprepared  to  receive  the  entire  biblical  conception,  have 
still  taught  a  theism.'  The  acknowledgment  of  the  supernatural  prepares 
us  for  the  next  proposition.  Admit  the  supernatural,  of  a  higher  power  of 
existence  and  intelligence  over  and  above  nature,  and  then  the  way  is  pre- 
pared for  reason  to  accept  of  this  power  manifesting  iUelf  in  that  sphere 
relating  to  the  highest  interests  of  man.  Reason  finds  a  sufficient  cause  in 
the  G<^  of  the  Bible  to  explain  not  only  the  existence  and  continued 
operation  of  law,  but  how  the  Creator  of  law  can  exhibit  His  all-pervading 
power  and  presence,  at  any  desired  moment,  through  the  electric  flashes  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  thus  visibly  manifesting  that  the  creative  spirit  is  a 
God,  not  afar  off  but  nigh  at  hand.* 

*  To  indicate  the  contrast  between  our  views  and  those  of  the  free-thinking  class,  we 
select  a  recent  writer,  Winwood  Reade,  who  {Martyrdom  of  Afan)  thns  gives  the  final 
result  of  making  man  an  atom,  a  cell  growth  of  nature  :  *'  We  teach  that  there  is  a 
heaven  in  the  ages  far  away,  but  not  for  us  single  corpuscules,  not  for  ns  dots  of  ani- 
mated jelly  ;  but  for  the  One  {i.e.  Humanity)  of  whom  we  are  the  elements,  and  who, 
though  we  perish,  never  dies,  but  grows  from  period  to  period,  and  by  the  united  efforts 
of  single  molecules  called  men,  or  of  those  cell  groups  called  nations,  is  raised  toward 
the  Divine  power  which  he  will  finaUy  attain.  Our  Keligion,  therefore,  is  Virtue  *  our 
Hope  is  placed  in  the  happiness  of  Posterity  ;  our  Faith  is  the  perfectibility  of  Man." 
With  this  view  is  aUied  the  teaching  that  we  are  the  product  of  natural  laws,  that  wo 
cannot  discover  or  define  the  Creator  or  First  Cause  (if  there  is  such),  and  that  tho 
Supreme  Power  is  *'  something  for  which  we  have  no  words,  something  for  which  we  have 
no  ideas,  *'  ^  to  whom  it  is  profanity  to  pray,  of  whom  it  is  idle  and  irreverent  to  aigii6 
and  debate,  of  whom  we  should  never  presume  to  think  save  with  humility  and  awe, 
being  that '  Unknown  God,'  "  etc.  What  admirabje  humility  and  convenient  ignoring 
of  the  testimony  of  man's  moral  nature  and  God*s  revelation  ! 

*  Man  cannot  without  violence  to  the  history  of  the  past  and  to  his  own  moral  natnre 
refase  such  a  view  of  a  Power  existing  above  Nature.  The  religions  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  the  experience  of  the  civilized  and  uncivilized,  the  expressed  opinions  of  a 
Plato  and  a  Newton,  a  Socrates  and  a  Kant,  a  Xenophon  and  an  Anselm,  a  Cicero  and  a 
Descartes,  a  Galen  and  a  Leibnitz,  an  Aristotle  and  a  Fenelon,  besides  an  innumeiable 
multitude,  clearly  indicate  this  feature.  Even  Pantheism,  in  its  varied  forms,  however 
it  may  neutralize  the  biblical  idea,  still  admits  and  enforces  the  notion  of  a  superior, 
infinite  intelligence,  all  pervading,  etc.  Pure  Atheism  is  something  rare,  and  forms  an 
exception,  seldom  found,  to  a  general,  universal  rule.  Those  alleged  to  be  decided 
atheists  sometimes  (as  Voltaire,  J.  Priestley,  etc.)  express  themselves  in  a  manner  indic- 
ative of  Theistical  notions.  Hence  such  a  challenge  as  *'  Asmodeus**  gives  in  the  Cin, 
ChmmercifU  of  Dec.  27th,  1875,  is  simply  ridiculous,  viz.,  for  any  one  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  a  God  and  His  Personality,  the  existence  of  the  soul  (allowing  only  **  a  higher 
physical  organization"),  and  the  existence  of  sin.  This  is  simply  ignoring,  with  the 
utmost  self-complacency,  what  the  leaders  of  intelligence  have  presented  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  followers  of  Dan^'in  have  been  exercised  that  he  has  not  excluded  the  idea 
that  a  personal  God  may  have  created  the  first  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  being,  thus 
still  leaving  a  bund  of  union  between  him  and  Kepler,  Newton,  Davy,  Haller,  Cuvier, 
the  Wagners,  Liebig,  etc. 

*  No  mythology',  no  philosophy,  no  human  production  has  ever  presented  such  a  sub- 
lime portraiture  of  the  Deity  and  His  attributes  as  the  Scriptures  give  us.  Take  the 
Bible  conception  and  contrast  it  e.g.  with  Mill's  imperfect,  impotent  God,  and  what  an 
immense  distance  exists  between  them.  Contrast  the  same  with  a  thousand  others,  and 
the  God  of  the  Bible  stands  forth  immeasurably  grand  and  complete— lacking  nothing. 
Contnist  the  perfect,  lovely,  holy  Hedeemer  Jesus,  so  simply  but  strikingly  presented  to 
us,  with  the  Saviour  tendered  by  unbelief,  and  the  former  is  light  in  the  midst  of  dark- 
ness. This  alone  is  sufficient,  as  Apologists  have  noticed,  to  vindicate  the  Supernatural 
{e.g.  Roger's  Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible).  But  allow  this  God  (as  Creator  and  Re- 
deemer) to  present  the  Divine  Purpose,  the  jSnd,  contemplated  by  creation,  then  He  is 
seen  in  a  new  aspect  commending  itself  to  reason  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.     Such  a 
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pMenteikm  makes  a  necessity  of  reyelation  sapematnzally  given  and  supported  ;  for  the 
Creator,  and  not  the  oreatnre,  mnst  inform  ns  what  are  the  ends  contemplated  by  an 
Infinite  Mind.    Hence  the  ba^  of  Bevelation,  indicating  the  intelligent  moral  pnrposes 
held  in  liew,  commends  itself  to  ns  as  the  one  reqxdred,  and  as  proof  of  its  being  God- 
given.    This  feature  has  additional  weight  given  to  it  when  it  is  observed  that  God 
woidbB  after  a  d^finUdy  laid  down  Pkin— a  Plan,  too,  extending  through  many  centuries, 
endencing  foresight,  provisions,  providences,  etc.    This  Plan,  whose  origin  caxmot  be 
aeooanted  for  as  proceeding  from  the  Jewish  race  ;  which  makes  God  and  His  glory  the 
dominant  idea ;  which  brings  Him  in  sympathy  with  man  and  expresses  the  highest 
possihle  evidence  to  promote  man's  welfare  ;  which  subordinates  ethics  to  theology  (the 
iormer  being  derived  from  the  idea  of  God,  His  will,  and  our  relations  to  Him)  and 
enfdroes  as  essential  morality  and  piety  ;  which  appeals  (as  to  a  thing  self-evident)  to  the 
■elf-consciouaness  implanted  by  moral  nature  and  recognized  by  society  ;  which  opens 
before  na  the  most  exalted  destiny  and  eternal  inheritance,  must,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  demand,  what  unbelief  so  persistently  objects  to,  a  cordial  recognition  of  the 
Divine  rights  and  claims,  and  of  the  dependence,  obligations,  and  obedience  of  the  crea- 
ture.  If  Revelation  occupied  a  lower  plane  in  its  delineation  of  God  and  in  its  demands, 
infidelity  would  be  the  first  to  indicate  it  as  a  radical  defect.    A  Divine  Bevelation  with 
God  and  His  interest  in,  and  relationship  to.  His  own  Creation  stricken  out,  would 
remove  its  heart  and  life,  leaving  the  creature  in  ignorance  and  hopeless.    Man,  bur- 
dened by  the  influence  of  evil,  subject  to  calamity  and  death,  looking  for  some  way  of 
deliverance,  finds  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  doctrine  of  this  kingdom  a  Bevelation 
moat  honorable  to  God  Himself,  and  most  conducive  to  the  highest  interests  and  happi- 
ness of  His  creatures.    Many  receiving  this  in  the  past,  have  found  peace  and  joy  ;  many 
rejecting,  have  realized  unrest  and  unhappiness.     Humility,  such  as  becomes  a  creature, 
is  fundamental  to  gain  the  former  position  ;  pride,  such  as  makes  the  Creator  subject 
to  the  creature's  judgment,  is  invanably  conducive  to  the  latter.     In  reference  to  the 
**^^iii«g  of  Science,  its  very  statements  respecting  the  inability  of  discovering  the  intelli- 
gmt  power  badk  of  nature  and  natural  law,  only  indicates,  as  the  Bible  claims,  the 
neoeasity  of  a  Bevelation  to  bring  man  to  a  correct  and  ample  comprehension  of  that 
great  Power.    So  also  the  confession  of  seeing  no  hope  of  release  from  death,  the  grave, 
etc,  through  the  fixedness  of  law  ;  that  man  being  in  possession  of  a  moral  nature  needs 
more  than  the  facts  of  nature  ;  that  if  God  exists  the  possibility  of  a  revelation  must  be 
admitted  ;  that  the  non-existence  of  a  €h>d  is  not  susceptible  of  definite  proof  ;  that  if 
an  intelligent  reason  is  back  of  nature,  it  would  be  desirable  for  such  reason  to  reveal 
itself  ;  tlutt  if  such  a  revelation  would  be  made,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  would 
present  us  things  that  man  cannot  discover,  etc. — these  confirm  our  position.     Whatever 
difficulties — as  alleged — on  the  side  of  pure  reason  there  may  be  to  prove  the  existence 
and  the  revelation  of  God,  far  greater  difficulties  are  met  in  the  effort  to  show  that  there 
is  no  God  or  no  Bevelation,  for  the  latter  leaves  nature,  man,  world,  the  Universe  an  in- 
Bcmtable  enigma. 
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Proposition  7.  TJie  kingdom  being  a  manifestatimi  of  the  mper- 
natural^  miracles  are  connected  with  it 

Miracles  are  not  to  be  regarded  simply  as  evidences  of  the  truth 
— this  it  indeed  subserves — but  as  necessary  parts  of  revelation 
itself,  evincing  \\dth  a  fulness,  stronger  than  language  can  impress, 
that  the  supernatural  is  indispensable  for  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom,  and  that  it  will  be  exerted  in  miraculous  power  when- 
ever required.  It  is  plainly  declared  in  numerous  passages,  that 
before  this  kingdom  is  set  up,  events  of  an  astounding  miraculous 
nature,  far  exceeding  the  ordinarv  power  of  nature,  directly  occur- 
ring through  Divine  agency,  shall  be  witnessed.  In  a  book  record- 
ing such  anticipated  occurrences,  there  would  be  an  evident  lack,  a 
sad  deficiency — which  infidelity  would  eagerly  seize  if  it  existed — 
if  it  contained  no  statements  of  miracles.  Especially  would  this  be 
the  case,  when  He  who  is  the  King  of  the  promised  kingdom  ap- 
pears. The  grave  question  then,  it  no  miracles  were  given,  would 
mevitably  arise  :  What  assurance  have  you  that  those  miraculous 
events  predicted  to  take  place  in  the  future — so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  highest  welfare  and  happiness  of  man — shall  ever 
be  realized,  when  we  have  none  heretofore  displayed  and  described, 
and  none  combined  with  the  previous  personal  coming  of  the 
King  ?  Tlie  cry  would  be  triumphantly  raised :  Your  King  once 
came,  and  as  He  performed  no  miracles,  although  they  are  so  in- 
timately blended  with  His  kingdom,  none  can  be  reasonably 
expected. 

The  correct  position  in  reference  to  miracles  is  that  taken  by  some  recent  writers. 
Thus  t.().  Fuchs  {Bremen  Lectures,  L.  3)  says  that  **  the  world's  course  requires  miracles** 
owiig  to  the  introduction  of  sin  and  evil,  and  to  indicate  and  enforce  the  Plan  devised 
for  the  removal  of  the  same  ;  and  that  hence  **  into  the  world's  history  of  sin  and  death 
the  golden  threads  of  Salvation  have  been  interwoven,  a  continued  chain  of  divine  acts  of 
revelation  for  the  saving  of  the  world,  which  form  a  living  organism  of  miracles."  Christ 
Himself,  in  this  connected  series,  is  the  greatest  miracle.  Such  an  attitude,  sustained  by 
a  personal  experience  of  the  preciousness  of  the  greatest  miracle,  Christ,  is  impr^nable. 
Our  line  of  argument  is  designed  to  uphold  the  miraculous  as  a  necessity  in  the  world's 
Bedemption  through  the  Theocratic  Kingdom;  and  therefore  only  presses  the  relationship 
that  the  one  sustains  to  the  other.  When  Prof.  Powell  (Essays  and  Reinews)  tells  us  that 
**  miracles  were,  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the  chief  supports  of  Christi- 
anity ;  they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  acceptance," 
the  reply  is,  that  they  still  remain  chief  supports,  and  that  the  latter  arises  from  over- 
looking the  indispensable  connection  that  they  sustain  to  the  whole  Divine  Plan.  Con> 
sidering  miracles  isolated  from  the  intent  they  subserve,  is  but  a  narrow  view  ;  and  if 
they  did  not  exist  in  a  Book  relating  to  the  Supernatural,  this  would  be  speedily  claimed 
as  a  main  difficulty  to  its  acceptance.  It  will  not  answer  to  simply  contend,  as  Rohr  (so 
Castellar),  that  we  need  not  give  the  miraculous  to  Christ,  it  being  sufficient  to  follow 
Him,  for  this  utterly  destroys  the  distinctive  Biblical  Christ.  It  is  the  miraculous,  mira- 
cle-working Christ,  or  none  ;  there  is  no  half-way  reception  possible  loiih  consistency. 
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Hence  the  podiion  of  some  Christian  writers  is  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  Scripture.  Thus 
€.g.  77^  Ch.  Union  (July  11th,  1877)  regards  miracles  as  nnessenti^  ;  so  that  Jonah* s 
account  (referred  to  and  indorsed  by  Jesus)  may  be  rejected  without  detriment,  and  so 
£liaha*s  miracle  of  the  axe-head,  etc.  Such  laxity  invalidates  Scripture,  engendering 
grave  doubt,  etc.  (Comp.  Art.  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  North 
Brii.  Review,  I860) ;  and  the  antagonism  resulting  is  not  lessened  when  it  is  said  that 
"  the  miracles  are  historic  fact,  but  they  are  not  proofs  of  Christianity"  (so  J.  Freeman 
Clarke  in  The  Ch.  Unions  Sept.  12th,  1877).  Unbelief  and  doubt  is,  as  predicted  (see 
Prop.  180).  extending  itself.  Leathes  (The  Religion  of  Christ,  Pref.  p.  49,  etc.),  in  reply 
to  the  author  of  Supem,  Religion,  who  declares  "  the  Revelation  rests  upon  miracles, 
which  have  nothing  to  rest  upon  but  the  Revelation, ' '  shows  how  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  before  and  since  the  New  Test,  literature  was  given,  in  and  through  Jesus 
Christ,  is  corroborative  of  the  miraculous,  and  that  the  miraculous  must,  as  an  antecedent, 
have  preceded  in  order  to  account  for  the  literature  and  the  results.  Various  writers 
{e.g.  Row,  Ev.  Chris,  p.  137)  have  remarked  that  those  unbelievers  who  attribute,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  miracles,  so  much  credulity,  superstition,  and  ignorance  to  the 
Jews  and  primitive  Christians,  only  "  increase  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  moral 
teaching  of  the  New  Test,  as  the  natural  product  of  the  soil."  The  greater  the 
abuse  heaped  upon  the  inspired  writers,  the  greater  the  embarrassments  of  unbelief  to 
explain  how  such  could  possibly  give  us  the  doctrines  produced.  This  obstacle  to  consist- 
ency is  evidently  felt  by  unbelievers,  and,  therefore,  some  of  them  (as  Renan  and  others) 
highly  eulogize  before  condemning,  praise  in  eloquent  terms  while  undermining  the  mi- 
raculous. Dr.  Sprecher  ( Oroiindw.  Theol.  Div.  2)  points  out  the  contradictions,  conces- 
sions, etc.,  in  which  unbelieving  Theists  involve  themselves  in  trying  to  invalidate  the 
historical  evidence  of  miracles,  and  to  explain  Evangelical  history  without  their  admis- 
sion. In  this  able  Apology  in  behalf  of  Divine  Revelation  and  the  Supernatural,  he  con- 
trasts the  vast  revolution  produced  by  the  some  in  human  life  and  society  with  the 
teachings  and  results  of  the  great  philosophers,  and  asks  houi  we  are  to  account  for  the 
great  difference,  whether  through  Naturalism  or  through  Christian  ideas  given  by  special 
revelation  and  supported  by  the  miraculous. 

Ohs.  1.  God  in  kindness  accommodates  Himself  to  human  weakness  ; 
for  telling  us  that  the  supernatural  is  closely  allied  with  the  natural  in  the 
kingdom  ;  that  the  kingdom  itself  shall  be  pervaded  with  a  power  above 
nature  in  order  to  control,  recreate,  and  make  nature  subserve  the  Divine 
purpose  ;  lie,  knowing  tiiat  if  ilireci  testimony  is  not  given  a  serious  flaw 
will  remain,  bestows  us  evidences,  through  miracles,  of  the  all-pervading 
supernatural.  These  are  so  related  to  the  kingdom  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  it  witliout  mutual  defacement.  Thus  it  is  represented  by 
Jesus  Himself  (Matt.  12  :  28),  *'  But  if  1  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  then  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  unto  (or  as  some,  upon)  you." 
Here  we  have,  1.  The  relationship  existing  between  the  kingdom  and 
miracles  ;  that  without  the  latter  the  former  cannot  be  revealed.  2.  That 
miracles  are  a  manifestation  of  possessed  power,  which  Jesus  will  exert 
when  He  establishes  His  kingdom.  3.  That  the  miraculous  casting  out 
of  devils,  or  Satan,  is  an  event  connected  with  the  kingdom,  and  its  accom- 
plishment through  Jesus  is  thus  verified  as  predicted,  e.g.,  Rev.  20  : 1-6. 
4.  That  the  miraculous  casting  out  of  devils  by  Jesus  is  a  premonition, 
anticipating,  foreshowing,  or  foreshadowing  (Greek,  Lange,  Com.  vol.  1,  p. 
223,  conveys  idea  of  anticipating,  etc.),  like  the  transfiguration,  of  the 
kingdom  itself.  The  miracles  then  are  assurances  vouchsafed  that  the 
kingdom  will  come  as  it  is  predicted.  The  miracles  of  Jcsiis  are  so  varied 
and  significant  in  the  light  of  the  kingdom  that  it  can  be  readily  perceived 
how  they  give  us  the  needed  confidence  in  its  several  requirements  and 
aspects.  The  resurrection  of  dead  ones  is  connected  with  the  kingdom  ; 
that  the  keys  of  death  hang  at  Christ's  girdle  is  shown  in  the  miracles  of 
the  raising  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son,  and  oi  Ii\xz.)i3it>3^^, 
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when  just  dead,  carried  out  to  burial,  and  already  in  the  corrupting  em- 
brace of  the  tomb.  Sickness  and  death  are  banished  from  the  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  ;  the  numerous  miracles  of  healing  various  sicknesses  and 
of  restoring  the  dying,  establish  the  power  existing  that  can  perform  it 
The  utmost  perfection  of  body  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  kingdom  ;  this  is 
foreshadowed  by  the  removal  of  blindness,  lameness,  deafness,  and  dumb- 
ness. Hunger,  thirst,  famine,  etc.,  give  place  to  plenty  in  the  kingdom  ; 
the  miracles  of  feediug  thousands  attest  to  the  predicted  power  that  will 
accomplish  it.  The  natural  world  is  to  be  completely  under  the  Messiah's 
control  in  that  kingdom  ;  the  miracles  of  the  draught  of  fishes,  the  tem« 
pest  stilled,  the  ship  at  its  destination,  the  walking  on  the  sea,  the  fish 
bringing  the  tribute  money,  the^barren  fig-tree  destroyed,  and  the  much- 
ridiculed  one  of  water  changed  into  wine,  indicate  that  He  who  sets  up 
this  kingdom  has  indeed  power  over  nature.  The  spiritual,  unseen,  invisi- 
ble world  is  to  be,  as  foretold,  in  contact  and  communication  with  this 
kingdom  ;  and  this  Jesus  verifies  by  the  miracles  of  the  transfiguration, 
the  demoniac  cured,  the  legion  of  devils  cast  out,  passing  unseen  through 
the  multitude,  and  by  those  of  His  own  death,  resurrection  and  ascension. 
Indeed  there  is  scarcely  a  feature  of  this  kingdom  foretold  which  is  to  be 
formed  by  the  special  work  of  the  Divine,  that  is  not  also  confirmed  to  us 
by  some  glimpses  of  the  Power  that  shall  bring  them  forth.  The  kingdom 
— the  end — is  designed  to  remove  the  curse  from  man  and  nature,  and  to 
impart  the  most  extraordinary  blessings  to  renewed  man  and  nature,  but 
all  this  is  to  be  done  through  One  who,  it  is  said,  shall  exert  supernatural 
power  to  perform  it.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  expect  that  as  part  of 
the  developing  of  the  plan  itself,  that  when  He  first  comes,  through  whom 
man  and  nature  are  to  be  regenerated,  a  manifestation  of  power — more 
abundant  and  superior  to  everything  preceding — over  man  and  nature 
should  be  exhibited,  to  confirm  our  faith  in  Him  and  in  His  kingdom. 
This  is  done,  and  an  appeal  is  made  to  it.  We  are  confident  that  the  best, 
most  logical  defence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  and  of  the  Bible  is  in  the 
line  here  stated,  viz.,  regarding  them  as  indicative  and  corroborative  6j 
God^s  promises  relating  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  Church  and  world. 
The  miracles  are  thus  found  to  bo  essential,  to  answer  a  divine  purpose,  to 
supply  a  requisite  evidence  ;  and  hence  in  the  Scriptures  they  are  called 
**  signs ''  {oi]fieia)  of  something:  else  intended  ;  signs  that  the  Word  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  the  exertion  of  power. 

We  do  not  bold  with  Paley  and  others  that  the  miracles  were  only  indispensable 
as  the  credentials  of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesas.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  those  who  assert  (Essays  and  Bevieics)  that  miracles  cannot  prove  that  men  are 
divinely  sent  as  messengers  or  teachers.  As  to  the  former,  they  subserve  much  more  ;  and 
as  to  the  latter,  it  is  sufficient  to  oppose  Christ's  sayings.  Matt.  11  : 5,  20  ;  John  6  :  36  ; 
Matt.  10  : 1-8  ;  John  20  :  30,  31,  and  10  :  25,  37.  38  ;  Acts  2  :  22,  etc.  They  possess  this 
tendency  to  a  certain  extent  (for,  after  aU,  He  was  rejected  as  unbelievers  have  remarked, 
Duke  of  Somerset's  Ch.  Theol.  p.  48),  but  they  retain  a  higher  significancy  which  in- 
cludes that  of  His  coming  from  the  Father  and  the  Father  being  in  Him,  viz.,  that  He 
truly  possessed  the  poioer  to  establish  the  kingdom  as  foretold;  and  therefore  these  creden- 
tials are  operative,  for  believers,  to  the  time  when  this  same  power  will  again  in  large 
measure  be  manifested.  Wardlaw  (On  Miracles)  takes  the  position  that  the  miracle 
proves  the  doctrine,  while  French  (On  Wrades)  makes  the  doctrine  prove  the  miracle. 
Our  view  combines  the  two,  seeing  that  they  are  inseparably  related  (Comp,  Art.  Mirades 
and  their  Counterfeits,  Princeton  Review,  1856).  Doctrine,  as  contained  in  prophecy  and 
promise,  brought  forth  the  miracle,  and  the  latter  confirms  the  truthfulness  of  the 
former.    The  doctrine  developed  the  *'  signs,"  and  the  **  signs"  are  a  testimony  of  the 
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verification  of  the  doctrine.  The  miracle-working  power  of  Jesns  was  the  more  neces- 
sarily exerted  in  view,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  of  the  postponement  of  the  kingdom. 
For,  the  Power  not  being  exerted  in  erecting  the  kingdom  as  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
— a  kingdom  free  from  lUl  suffering  and  evil — a  sufficiency  (John  14  :  11)  is  shown  to  con. 
vince  the  thoughtful  and  reflecting  that  it  loiU  yet  be  accomplished  ;  that  the  teaching  of 
the  Bible  leads  us  to  expect  miracles,  and  that  their  occurrence  shows  that  we  do  not 
misapprehend  the  things  tatijght.  They  consequently  have  force  only  with  those  who  are 
willing  to  receive  the  Bible  in  Us  connected  teaching.  They  are  not,  in  themselves,  pri- 
mary truths,  but  are  given  to  attest  to  and  enlarge  truth  previously  given,  and  which 
still  remains  to  be  fulfilled.  Such  is  their  position  in  Revelation  itself,  that  they  attest 
to  its  truthfulness,  not  only  to  the  past  {e.g.  that  creation  is  a  miracle,  that  prophecy  is  a 
miracle,  etc.),  but  to  the  future  {e.g.  the  kingdom),  and  become  part  of  the  truth  itself, 
revealing  and  manifesting  the  agency  through  which  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  real- 
ized. Fred.  Den.  Maurice,  in  his  works,  has  well  observed  that  the  signs  of  the  kingdom 
are  identical  with  the  miracles  of  the  kingdom,  but  he  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  and  makes  the  signs  emblematical  of  the  coming  of  a  spiritual  power.  They, 
of  course,  include  a  spiritual  power  through  which  they  are  exerted,  bat  the  work  itself, 
as  all  prophecy  and  promise  insists,  will  be  externally  manifested.  The  miracles,  there- 
fore, are  not  types  of  something  else,  but  signs,  real  earnests,  inchoate  foretastes,  of  some- 
thing in  the  same  line,  greater,  in  the  future.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  much  sneered  at  miracle  of 
Cana,  which  some  writers,  in  the  West.  BevieWf  assert  cannot  have  any  moral  teaching, 
most  strikingly  shows  Christ's  power  over  nature,  its  subjection  to  His  control,  and  one 
too  which  is  necessary  to  be  wielded  if  the  Millennial  predictions  are  ever  to  be  realized 
(Comp.  Farrar,  Life  of  i^rist,  vol.  1,  ch.  11).  Therefore  the  attack  against  miracles  is  also 
one  of  primary  importance  ;  if  those  attacks  are  successful  and  miracles  are  to  be  dis- 
carded, then  Uie  truths  which  lead  to  the  miracles,  and  to  which  the  miracles  attest, 
suffer  ;  Christ's  power  is  lessened  and  no  assurance  is  given  of  His  ability  to  fulfil  the 
prophets.  The  miraculous,  however  some  semi-believers  may  close  their  eyes  to  the 
fact,  is  a  vital  one.  But  to  make  the  attack  complete  and  the  defence  perfect,  the  real 
point  for  both  is  too  much  overlooked,  viz..  Does  the  kingdom  which  the  Bible  predicts 
as  the  Divine  Purpose,  really  require  miraculous  intervention,  and  is  such  a  kingdom,  in 
its  Plan  and  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  humanity,  worthy  of  credence  ?  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  kingdom  does  not  demand  them,  that  they  are  not  desirable  to  be  pressed 
into  the  service  for  man  and  nature,  that  there  is  some  other  way  to  secure  the  blessings 
contemplated  by  them  instead  of  a  resort,  to  the  Supernatural,  then  the  miraculous  may 
be  discarded  as  a  superfluity,  an  excrescence  ;  otherwise,  until  this  can  be  alleged,  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  dictate  that  they  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  portion  of  a  con- 
nected Divine  Plan,  an  integral  part  of  Revelation,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  instruct 
ns  concerning  the  kingdom,  giving  us  confidence  in  its  ultimate  establishment.  If  man 
and  nature  can  form  such  a  kingdom,  free  from  existing  evils,  without  miraculous  power, 
or  if  such  a  kingdom  manifested  by  miraculous  power  is  not  desirable,  not  what  man 
craves,  not  worthy  of  man  and  God,  let  this  be  established  by  adducing  proof,  and  it  will 
at  once  destroy,  what  other  arguments  fail  to  do,  the  credibility  of  miracles.  Until  this 
is  done  it  would  be  folly  to  jield  up  that  which  is  founded  on  the  very  nature  and  mani- 
festation of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  deliverance  and  entrance  of  the  Jews  into  the 
promised  land,  Canaan,  was  preceded  by  miraculous  events  of  the  most  astounding 
nature  ;  these  are  only  **  signs"  of  those  of  a  still  more  extraordinary  character,  under 
the  One  greater  than  Moses,  at  the  future  deliverance  and  entrance  of  the  people  of  God 
into  the  promised  inheritance  of  the  kingdom.  The  Head  of  a  Theocracy  is  a  Supernatu- 
ral Being,  and  w'  a  such  a  Theocracy  is  established,  the  Supernatural  will,  more  or  less, 
exhibit  itself  in  behalf  of  the  same,  and  as  indicative  of  the  existing  Eulcrship.  But 
however  much  we  may  advance  this  reasoning  in  favor  of  the  miraculous,  it  must  ever  bo 
remembered  that  an  appeal  to  reason  can  never  overcome  prejudice  excited  against  the 
supernatural,  through  aversion  to  moral  and  religious  truth,  so  intimately  blended  with 
it.  Jesus,  who  knew  man,  teaches  us,  in  the  Parable  of  the  Itich  Man  nnd  Lazarus,  the 
impotency  of  miracles  t6  benefit  those  who  wilfully  turn  away  from  the  truth  already 
given.  The  fact  is,  that  to  appreciate  miracles  properly,  there  must  first  be  some  knowl- 
edge of  other  and  j)receding  truths. 

Obs.  2.  The  number  and  variety  of  definitions  given  to  miracles  indicate 
the  limited  nature  of  human  knowledge  ;  we  are  not  greatly  concerned  in 
the  adoption  of  any  one  specially,  seeing  that  from  our  standpoint  ^ve  eovAii 
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accept  of  nearly  all^  even  of  some  of  those  giyen  by  inBdels.  Straass's 
might  be  received,  viz.,  that  a  miracle  is  **an  event  which,  inexplicable 
from  the  operation  of  finite  causalities,  appears  to  be  an  immediate  inter- 
ference of  the  Supreme,  Infinite  Cause,  or  of  God  Himself.'*  Kenan's 
might  be  adopted,  saving  the  word  **  deranging  "  (which  unbelief  suggests), 
viz.,  that  it  is  '^  the  special  interposition  of  Deity  in  the  physic^  and 
psychological  order  of  the  world,  deranging  the  course  of  events."  To 
oppose  the  attacks  of  unbelieving  scientists,  some  writers  (as  e.g.  Birks 
in  The  Bible  and  Modern  Thought)  oppose  the  old  idea  that  miracles 
are  a  reversal  or  suspension  of  nature,  contending  for  a  higher  law  operat- 
ing in  union  and  harmony  with  nature,  and  that  it  is  not  requisite  to  insist 
in  any  case  upon  **  a  direct  act  of  God  in  contrast  to  all  agency  of  second 
causes,  and  bj  an  exercise  of  power  strictly  and  exclusively  divine,"  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  otherwise  require  too  great  knowledge  both  of  nature 
and  God  to  tell  when  a  miracle  is  performed.  Hence  miracles  are  diTided 
into  immediate,  mediate,  and  improper,  and  a  definition,  sufficiently  com- 
prehensive, to  include  them  is  given  :  that  they  are  *'  unusual  events  not 
within  the  ordinary  power  of  man,  nor  capable  of  being  foreseen  by  man's 
actual  knowledge  of  second  causes,  and  wrought  or  announced  by  professed 
messengers  of  God  to  confirm  the  reality  of  the  message."  The  explana- 
tions of  the  older  theologians  (excepting  Augustine^s  and  a  few  others)  are 
discarded  as  not  covering  objections.  The  interesting  and  valuable 
writings  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  {The  Reign  of  Law),  Dr.  McCosh  {Tlie 
Supernatural  in  Relation  to  the  JVa/wraZ),  Thompson  {CJi,  Theism),  etc., 
take  the  position,  undoubtedly  correct,  that  laws  exist  outside  oi  those 
known,  and  that  the  Divine  Will  can  employ  such  laws  whenever  it  is  de- 
sirable. Others  {e,g.  Proctor,  Other  Worlds  than  Ours)  make  miracles 
a  resultant  of  physical  law,  being  included  in  the  predetermined  scheme. 
The  miraculous  is  therefore  made  a  resultant  of  the  exercise  of  other  un- 
known laws  superior  to  those  known  in  nature.  Whatever  truth  there  is 
in  such  a  position,  and  however  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  objections 
of  unbelieving  philosophy,   the  biblical  statement  {e.g.  Acts  2  :  22,  Jno. 

3  : 2,  Rom.  15  :  19,  etc.)  does  not  require  it.  The  lollowing  reasons  urge 
us  to  discard  the  commendable  and  suggestive  efforts  in  this  direction : 
1.  It  too  much  limits  the  power  of  God,  exalting  law  in  place  of  God. 
For  the  Bible,  on  its  face,  assumes  (Ex.  10  : 2,  Eph.  3  :  20)  that  God  is  able 
both  to  work  with  existing,  seen  and  unseen,  means,  agencies,  and  laws, 
and  to  create  and  perform  through  His  will  alone  (Heb.  2  :  4, 1  Cor.  12  :  11, 
Dan.  4  :35)  all  things,  even,  if  necessary,  to  introduce  new  laws  (Matt. 
19  :  26,  Mark  10  :  25,  Luke  1  :  37,  and  18  :  27),  etc.  We  are  expressly 
told  not  to  limit  the  ability  of  God  and  not  to  place  the  Creator  in  an  atti- 
tude which  binds  Him  subserviently  to  His  own  creation,  even  if  the  latter 
bo  law.      2.  It  in  a  great  measure  destroys  the  personality   (e.g.  Deut. 

4  :  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  39,  Ex.  15  :  11,  Deut.  3  :  24)  of  Divine  interference, 
attributiug  that  to  law  which  the  Bible  represents  as  the  result  of  personal 
Divine  attributes  (e.g.  Dan.  2  :  19-23,  Ex.  7  :  5,  and  15  : 1).  3.  It  dimin- 
ishes the  force  of  scripture  language  that  expressly  asserts  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  (e.g.  Ex.  3  :  20  and  6  : 6,  7,  Phil.  3  :  21,  Gen.  18  :  19). 
4.  It  is  to  some  extent  contradictory,  since  it  in  some  cases  allows  imme- 
diate miracles.  5.  It  lowers  the  validitv  of  miracles  by  making  them  the 
results  of  causes  now  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  which  as  knowledge  in- 
creases  may,  after   all,  be  found  natural.     6.  With  all  the  concessions 
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that  it  makes,  it  is  unable  to  point  out  the  laws  throuffh  which  the  miracles 
are  performed,  and  asks  us  to  take  them  for  granted.  7.  But  the  main 
reason  which  leads  us  to  a  rejection  of  prevailing  theories  is  the  following  : 
miracles  are  designed  to  throw  light  upon,  and  con6rm  the  predictions  of 
God  relating  to  the  final  result,  the  glorious,  miraculous  establishment  of 
the  kingdom.  Now  in  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  kingdom  we  have 
the  most  emlicit  declaratiotis  that  Jesus  Christ  Himself  will  diange,  renew, 
re-create  all  things  ;  that  laws  of  nature  now  existing  shall  be  reversed,  or 
modified,  or  suspended  ;  that  new  laws  and  new  forces  shall  be  introduced  ; 
that  the  present  order  of  things  shall  give  place  to  a  renewed  order  ;  and 
that  the  power  which  produces  all  this  is  not  found  in  nature  or  in  laws 
outside  of  nature,  but  only  in  Ood.  Jesus  is  represented  as  personally 
coming  (just  as  God  personally  came  at  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy 
at  Mt.  Sinai),  and  directly  intervening  in  the  performance  of  this  mighty 
work  of  restoring  forfeited  blessings  and  adaing  new  ones,  and  this  is 
claimed  as  a  peculiar,  distinctive  personal  prerogative.  Looking  thus  at 
the  contemplated  end,  and  seeing  how  the  miraculous  power  then  exerted 
is  so  far  removed  from  such  definitions,  it  is  impossible  to  receive  entirely 
explanations  which  attribute  to  law  what  the  Word  applies  to  Christ  per- 
sonally— thus  introducing  a  defect,  which,  if  logically  carried  onward,  for- 
bids our  receiving  the  predictions  relating  to  the  future  as  presented.  The 
final  manifestation  of  the  miraculous,  which  includes  a  re-creation,  a 
removal  of  law  under  which  a  sin-cursed  earth  groans,  determines  for  ns 
that  the  miraculous  proofs  given  to  show  that  it  will  be  realized  are  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  category,  and  thus  confirmatory  of  it  The  unity  of 
Scripture  is  thus  preserved.  By  this  attitude  it  is  not  denied  that  God 
'may  and  does  also  work  through  higher  laws  already  established  and  be- 
vond  our  present  domain  of  knowledge  (which  Birks,  Dr.  McCosli,  etc., 
Kave  eloquently  portrayed),  but  with  tliis  it  is  insisted  that  He  may  and 
does,  independently  of  established  law,  exercise  His  power  in  the  suspen- 
sion, reversal,  or  removal  of  existing  law,  or,  in  other  words,  that  His 
power  Jis  Creator,  in  the  domain  of  the  miraculous,  is  not  limited  by 
what  He  has  done  or  has  established,  but  is  exercised  according  to 
His  own  pleasure.  It  seems  to  us,  according  to  the  biblical  idea,  a  low 
estimate  of  God,  which  would  make,  either  in  nature  or  in  that  beyond  it, 
all  things  under  fixed,  invariable,  unchangeable  laws,  through  which  alone 
the  Divine  Institutor  of  them  can  work. 


This  position  of  the  author  may  be  regarded  as  "  ultra"  or  "  old-faahioned  "  after  so 
many  recent  writers  making  miracle  no  violation  or  suspension  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  but 
simply  **  the  intervention  of  some  higher  law,  superseding  the  action  of  some  lower 
one. ' '  This  definition  may  indeed  ( Woollaston,  Butler,  Babbage,  Arnold)  apply  to  some 
cases,  but  it  is  too  sweeping  to  embrace  all  ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  notion  of  miracle  as 
entertained  by  the  ordinary  Bible  reader,  and  to  the  conception  of  Omnipotence  as  given 
in  the  Word.  No  one,  unless  urged  to  it  by  a  theory,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  power  to 
work  a  miracle  is  ascribed  to  direct  Divine  power,  for  with  God,  it  is  alleged,  all  things 
are  possible^  nothing  is  too  hard,  and  He  is  placed  above  all  existing  laws,  able  to  sus- 
pend, control,  etc.,  them  at  Will.  The  appeal  only  to  a  higher  law,  however  true  in  some 
instances,  is  not  sustained  by  the  spirit  of  the  narratives.  Thus,  e.//.,  Jesus  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  the  power  of  working  wonders  in  Himself,  and  not  as  iising  and 
applying  some  existing  but  hitherto  unknown  law.  The  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
miracolons  conception  of  Jesus,  etc.,  are  not  claimed  as  the  exertion  of  some  higlier  law 
making  miracles  **  parts  of  some  more  comprehensive  system,"  but  as  the  result  of  direct 
Divine  power,  introducing  a  new  arrangement  according  with  a  previoTxa  \>\Mi.    TV^ 
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primitive  and  ordinary  Chnroh  view  (e.g.  Bacon,  Boyle,  Kewton,  Locke)  of  miracles, 
ascribing  them  to  God's  power,  making  all  laws  subservient  to  His  will,  gives  a  more 
exalted  and  ennobling  conception  of  God,  superior  to  all  law,  etc.,  than  more  modernized 
ideas.     All  concessions,  away  from  the  Biblical  notion,  will  never  make  a  single  convert 
of  unbelievers,  since  such  are  wise  enough  to  see  the  departure  from  the  Scripture,  and 
they  feel  that  the  laws,  so  much  insisted  upon,  are  to  be  received  as  an  inference.*   The 
Word,  if  it  possesses  any  force  whatever,  does  teach  that  miracles  are  the  evidence  or 
result  of  Divine  interposition,  of  the  direct  interference  of  a  Power  which,  notwithstand. 
ing  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  in  existence,  is  able  to  do  all  things.     The  opposition  to 
this  Biblical  conception  is  varied,  extending  from  gross  unbelief  to  concessions  to  un- 
belief.    Thus,  e.g.,  we  have  miracles  (1)  denounced  as  imposition  or  juggling  tricks  ; 
(2)  denied  as  impossible  and  incredible,  owing  to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  ;  (3)  rejected 
on  the  ground,  not  of  impossibility  but  of  weakness,  imperfection  in   the  Creator ; 
(4)  resulting  from  the  intelligence  of  the  parties  performing  them  taking  advantage  of 
laws  of  Nature,  etc.,  unknown  to  their  fellows  ;  (5)  mythical,  being  introduced  to  exalt 
certain  characters  ;  (6)  the  product  of  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
spirit,   being  wrought  in  harmony  with  both  ;  (7)  the  work  of  mesmerism,  spiritualism, 
etc.  ;  (8)  phenomena  (Proctor)  that  occurred  in  a  fixed  series  through  laws  which  are 
above  our  comprehension  but  act  in  unison  with  those  of  which  we  have  cognizance  ; 
(9)  a  preformation  (Bonnet)  '*  according  to  which  God  has  a  priori  included  the  miracles 
in  the  course  of  nature  ;"    (10)    a  **  quickening  of  the  processes  of  nature" — ^what 
Olshausen  applies  to  some  are  made  by  others  to  suit  all ;  (11)  left  undecided  (Kant), 
**  it  being  neither  possible  absolutely  to  prove  the  reality  of  miracles,  nor  can  their  pos- 
sibility be  absolutely  denied  ;"  (12)  deviating  (so  Augustine,  Hagenbach's  Ifts.  of  Dog. 
vol.  1,  s.  118,  and  adopted  by  Schleiermacher)  not  so  much  from  the  order  of  nature  in 
general  as  from  that  particular  order  of  nature  known  to  us  ;  (13)  the  results  of  higher 
and  unknown  laws  either  in  nature  or  in  the  spiritual  world.     These  and  others  (Comp. 
e.g.  Lange's  Com.  vol.  1,  pp.  266  and  271)  are  all  opposed  to  the  Biblical  idea.     This  is 
seen  (a)  in  the  Scripture  language  ;  (6)  in  the  definitions  so  generally  and  at  one  time 
universally  held  as  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  and  which  were  only  modified  to  suit  mod- 


*  Christian  Apologists,  who  make  such  dangerous  concessions  to  unbelief  (under  the 
delusive  hope  of  conciliating),  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  acknowledgments  of  un- 
believers.  Thus,  e.g.  Dr.  Carpenter  in  his  Art.  On  the  FhUacies  of  Testimony  respect- 
ing the  Supernatural  (Pop.  Science  .Monthly  March,  1876)  denounces  the  miraculous,  and, 
referring  to  these  Apologists  who  deem  it  requisite  to  justify  them  by  weakening  their 
force,  scornfully  remarks  that  **  orthodox  theologians"  are  regarding  **  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Test,  rather  as  incumbrances  than  as  props  to  what  is  essential  to  Chris- 
tianity." While  rejecting  miracles  as  a  delusion,  he  frankly  makes  this  acknowledg- 
ment :  "  But  the  Scientific  Theist  who  regards  the  so-called  *  laws  of  Nature '  as  nothing 
else  than  man's  expressions  of  so  much  of  the  divine  order  as  it  lies  within  his  power  to 
discern,  and  who  looks  at  the  interruptedness  of  this  order  as  the  highest  evidence  of  its 
original  perfection,  need  find  (as  it  seems  to  me)  no  abstract  diflaculty  in  the  conception 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  can,  if  He  will,  occasionally  depart  from  it.  And  hence,  as  I 
deem  it  presumptuous  to  deny  that  there  might  be  occasions  which,  in  his  wisdom,  may 
require  such  departure,  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  such  scientific  *  prepossessions' 
against  miracles  as  would  prevent  me  from  accepting  them  as  facts,  if  trustworthy  evi- 
dence of  their  reality  could  be  adduced.  The  question  with  me,  therefore,  is  simply, 
*  Have  we  any  adequate  historical  ground  for  the  belief  that  such  departure  has  ever 
taken  place  ?  "'  He  shields  himself  behind  the  *'  prepossessions* '  of  the  writers  and  wit- 
nesses,  and  makes  a  parade  of  contemporary  wonders  (arising  from  spiritualism,  mesmer- 
ism, etc.),  which  cannot  endure  scientific  scrutiny  (being  explained  by  odylism,  electro- 
biology,  physic-force,  etc.,  as  natural  results),  thus  ignoring  the  higher  testimony,  ap- 
pealing to  reason  in  favor  of  miracles,  viz.,  their  relation  to  a  historical  Divine  Plan, 
which  corroborates  and  enforces  the  witnesses.  He  confines  himself  to  a  continuity  and 
perpetuity  of  nature  which  (as  Mansel  says  of  Schleiermacher 's  position)  makes  nature 
rigid,  not  elastic,  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  new  forces  and  incapable  of  adapta- 
tion— an  opinion  contrary  to  experience,  as  seen  in  the  voluntary  actions  of  men. 
(Comp.  Cook's  Lee.  "Huxley  and  Tyndall  on  Evolution,"  M'Cosh's  ** Supernatural  in 
relation  to  the  Natural,"  Fisher's  **  Supernatural  Origin  of  Religion,"  Fowler's  **  Moz- 
ley  and  Tyndall  on  Miracles,"  the  Archb.  of  York  on  '*  Limits  of  Philosophical  In- 
gnJTjr/'  etc.) 
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em  thought ;  and  (c)  in  the  fact  that  the  most  determined  attacks  npon  the  miracles, 
from  the  days  of  Spinoza  and  Home,  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  if  they  can  be  dis- 
credited, it  goes  fur  to  prove  that  there  is  no  overruling  Supernatural  Power  which  can 
and  does  control  all  things.    Miracles  too  are  invariably  represented  as  dependent  upon 
God,  and  not  as  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  or  happy  coincidence.     Hence  such  definitions 
as  given  by  the   Spiritualist  Convention,  held  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  1868,  must  be  dis- 
carded, viz.,  that  they  **  have  been  produced  in  harmony  with  Universal  laws,  and  hence 
may  be  repeated  at  any  time  under  suitable  conditions."     A  number  of  miracles  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  harmonious  working  of  existing  natural  law,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  dead  ones,  etc.,  so  that  to  make  miracles  **  nature  transfigured  by  the  spirit," 
•*  nature  controlled  by  the  will,"  or  "  nature  determined  by  the  Spirit,"  is  mere  fancy. 
so  long  as  it  excludes  the  direct  power  of  God.     Therefore  those  definitions  which  in- 
clude a  reference  to  the  Divine  power  are  alone  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures.     One  of 
the  best  is  given  by  Van  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dog.  vol.  1,  p.  127)  :  '*  A  miracle  is  an  entirely 
extraordinary  phenomenon  in  the  domain  of  natural  or  spiritual  life,  which  cannot  be 
explained  from  the  course  of  nature  as  it  is  known  to  us,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
brought  about  by  a  direct  operation  of  God's  Almighty  Will,  in  order  to  attain  unto  a  defi- 
nite object."     Oosterzee  justly  remarks  that  the  definition  must  be  to  some  extent  defect- 
ive from  our  inability  to  see  one  side  of  the  miracle,  viz.,  its  operating  cause.     This 
defect,  however,  is  supplied  to  the  believer  by  the  Word,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  exertion  of 
God's  power  either  directly  or  as  communicated  to  others.     Fuchs'  definition  (Bremen 
Lecturts,  Lee.  3)  opposes  the  defectiveness  of  the  current  view  that  **  a  miracle  is  an 
event  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  known  laws  of  nature"  on  the  ground  that 
(1)  it  draws  no  firm  line  between  the  miraculous  and  the  natural,  leaving  the  way  open 
of  having,  as  knowledge  progresses,  all  the  former  resolved  into  the  latter  ;  and  (2)  that 
it  is  only  a  negative  definition,  telling  ns  what  a  miracle  is  not,  and  leaving  the  nature  of 
the  miracle  untouched.     Hence  he  gives  the  following  :  '*  A  miracle  is  the  entrance  of  the 
iyupernatxtral  into  the  connection  of  the  natural,  the  intervention  of  a  higher  order  of 
things  into  the  lower,  the  immediate  interposition  ojf  a  God  above  the  world  in  the  course  of 
the  world  and  nature. ' '     Looking  at  the  kingdom,  which  is  ultimately  to  be  inaugurated 
by  the  special  intervention  of  the  Supernatural  in  the  Person  of  the  Theocratic  King,  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  "  signs"  proceed  from  the  same  Supernatural  source.     Cbristlieb's 
(3/off.  Doubt)  definition  is  excellent  with  the  exception  of  the  last  clause.      He  says  : 
*'  Miracles  are  unique  and  extraordinary  manifestations  of  divine  power,  which  influence 
nature  in  a  manner  incomprehensible  to  our  empirical  knowledge,  but  ahvaj's  in  accord- 
ance with  some  moral  or  spiritual  end.     Or,  more  exactly,  they  are  creative  acta  of  God, 
i.^.,  suftematiiral  f>jrertio}is  ff  power  upon  certain  points  of  Nature's  domain,  through  which, 
by  vii-tuc  of  His  own  Blight  already  working  in  the  course  of  nature,  God,  for  the  further- 
ance of  His  kingdom,  brings  forth  some  new  thing  which  natural  substances  or  causali- 
ties conM  not  have  produced  by  themselves,  but  which— and  this  must  not  be  overlooked 
—as  soon  as  they  have  taken  place,  range  themselves  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  with- 
out any  disturbance  arising  on  their  account."     He  correctly  argues  them  to  be  "  the 
effects  of  God's   power,"  **  supernatural  phenomena,"  "  isolated  manifestations  of  a 
higher  order  of  things,"  **  a  pledge  of  His  truth  and  faithfulness  ;  an  earnest  of  the 
future  consummation  of  His  kingdom,"  etc.,  but  the  last  clause,  **  range  themselves  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,"  is  liable  to  misinterpretation.     If  he  means  that  they  still 
retain,  while  thus  connected  with  the  natural,  their  specific  miraculous  character,  he  is 
correct  ;  but  if  he  conveys  the  idea  that  they  must  necessarily,  when  performed,  thus 
range  themselves  with  the  natural,  be  in  harmony  with  it,  he  is  evidently  wrong,  as  seen, 
e.g.  in  the  Sun's  standing  still  (a  temporary  miracle),  in  the  transfiguration  (a  pretigura- 
tion  miracle),  etc.     We  are  not  concerned  in  attempting  to  show  that  a  miracle  does  not 
disturb  or  violate  natural  law  ;  indeed  when  we  look  at  the  hind,  and  see  that  under  the 
mighty  power  of  the  wonder-working  Messiah  natural  law,  which  is  now  so  conducive  to 
disease,  death,  and  corruption,  shall  be  disturbed,  violated,   and  rooted  out,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  many  of  the  miraculous  '*  signs"  were  a  disturbing  of  natural  law, 
showing  how  by  such  a  disturbance  the  cause  could  bo  removed,  and  the  kingdom  with 
its  inestimable  blessings  bo  introduced.     The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  believers  them- 
selves do  not  fully  catch  the  spirit  and  intent  of  those  miracles,  and  are  too  much  disposed 
to  have  them  shorn  of  some  of  their  strength  in  order  to  conciliate  unbelievers.     Let 
f?uoh  place  themselves  at  the  proper  stand-point  from  which  to  view  the  miraculous,  and 
thi.s  \*-ill  be  noticed  :  Briefly,  this  world  is  under  a  curse — evil  abounds  with  the  good— 
it  forms  one  vast  cemetery  with  its  crushed  hopes,  blasted  lifo,  dust-returned  bodies, 
ftc,  and  all  this  goes  on  under  natural  law  instituted  by  God.     The  world  needs  Te^toT«^ 
tion,  and  the  Bible  starts  with  this  idea,  a  fallen  world  needing  Redemption,  and  *\1  end^ 
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with  a  fallen  world  Bedeemed.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  designed  to  secure  this  deliyer- 
ance,  but  to  do  this  it  must  necessarily  embrace  a  Supernatural  interference  as  predicted. 
It  was  Grod  that  entailed  the  curse,  set  its  limits,  enforced  it  by  natural  law,  and  it  must 
be  God  again  who  removes  the  same  ;  but  when  He  does  this  we  are  told  that  He  breaks 
down  the  barriers  set  up  by  Himself  through  natural  law.  Hence  Supernatural  interfer- 
ence (i.e.,  miracles),  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  given  as  **  signs**  of  that  which  is  prom- 
ised, and  is  to  come,  is  really  and  truly  an  inte^erence,  a  suspension,  or  controlling,  for 
the  time  being,  of  natural  law.  They  are  **  signs**  of  redemption  from  the  power  of  natu- 
ral law  which  now  enchains  us,  and  not,  as  many  suppose,  **  signs"  which  are  only  to 
co-operate  with  natural  law.  Surveying  the  entire  Bedemptive  Plan,  and  seeing  that  the 
miraculous  is  the  assurance  given  to  us  of  an  ultimate  freedom  from  laws  under  which 
the  millions  upon  millions,  including  the  saints,  of  earth's  inhabitants  have  groaned  for 
ages,  it  is  a  lack  of  faith  to  say  that  miracles  do  not  come  in  direct  conflict  with  natural 
law  and  by  the  force  of  the  Supernatural  in  them  overcome  in  the  blessed  examples  given, 
leaving  the  natural  law,  after  these  isolated  checks,  to  run  on  its  allotted  course  until  the 
Supernatural  comes  in  the  Person  of  Jesus,  at  the  Second  Advent,  to  **  make  cUl  things  new.*' 
Therefore  it  is  that  we  can  so  cordially  receive  nearly  all  definitions,  because  a  miracle 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  Divine  power  (so  Nast,  Introd.  Com.  Matt.),  an  event  which 
the  material  laws  of  nature,  without  the  Divine  agency,  could  not  possibly  effect,  which 
event  is  a  **  sign"  or  indication  what  the  Divine  power  will  do  hereafter  when  natural 
law  shall  be  modifiei,  changed,  etc.,  in  ''the  world  to  come."  Hence  we  can  receive 
Dr.  Schmucker's  (Pop.  Theol.,  p.  29)  definition  :  **  A  miracle  is  a  superhuman  effect,  au 
event  transcending  the  power  of  man,  produced  or  occurring  contrary  to  the  well-known 
and  ordinary  course  of  nature  ;**  or  Home's  {Introd.  vol.  1,  p.  93),  that  '*  A  miracle  is 
ao  effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensi- 
ble suspension,  or  controlment  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought 
either,  by  the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  and 
accompanied  with  a  previous  notice  or  declaration  that  it  is  performed  according  to  the 
purpose  and  by  the  power  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine, 
or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  or  divine  mission  of  some  particular  person  (Comp.  defi- 
nitions,  Dr.  Wardlaw  On  Mirades,  Ency.  Belig.  KnowL,  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  Alexander's  JSW- 
dences,  Glieg's  His.  Bible,  etc.).  Those  writers  (as  e.g.  Knapp,  Theol.  p.  59,  M'Clin- 
tock  and  Strong's  Cydop.  Art.  *'  Miracles"^  who  are  anxious  to  conciliate  objections,  and 
therefore  make  the  miracles  to  be  accomplished  *'  by  means  of  nature"  without  altering* 
disturbing,  or  counteracting  natural  law,  constantly  overlook  not  only  of  what  really  the 
miracles  are  **  signs,"  but  that  many  of  the  miracles  are  the  direct  opposite  of  that 
which  would  result  from  natural  law.  The  continued  force  of  natural  law  and  the  exist- 
ence of  a  miracle  are  in  antagonism,  as  seen,  e.g.,  in  natural  law  producing  death  and 
retaining  the  victim  in  corruption  and  dissolution,  while  a  life-giving  miracle  for  the 
time,  breaks  this  law,  suspends  it,  etc.  The  older  definitions  of  theologians  are  conse- 
quently nearer  the  truth  than  many  (e.g.  Princeton  Beview,  Oct.,  1853  ;  Bow's  **  Ch.  Evi- 
dences ;"  1877,  **  The  Unseen  Universe,'*)  of  the  modem  ones.  And  finally  may  we  add, 
that  the  use  made  (e.g.  by  Bob.  Dale  Owen  and  others)  of  this  concession  to  natural  law 
not  now  recognized,  is  bearing  its  logical  fruit  in  the  denial  of  any  miraculous  power  to 
Christ,  and  in  the  assertion  that  the  powers  exercised  by  Him  were  aU  *'  natural,  as 
occurring  strictly  under  law. ' '  *  Oar  position  closes  the  door  against  all  such  deductions, 
exalting  the  immediate  agency  and  Will  of  God.     For  miracles  are  designated  '  *  powers** 


*  Thus,  e.g..  Potter  (**  Christianity  and  its  Definitions"),  speaking  of  the  changes  in  be- 
lief, remarks  :  "  Barely  now  by  any  scholarly  writer  of  any  sect  do  we  find  the  old  idea 
of  miracle  advocated.  Instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  direct  abrogation  of  natural  law 
by  supernatural  will,  miracle  is  now  pretty  generally  interpreted  as  the  temporary  action 
of  some  higher  law  just  as  natural  though  rarer  in  its  operations  ;  and  some  theological 
writers  even  go  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  reason  may  yet  explain  miracles— a  concession  that 
substantially  abandons  the  miracle-idea  ;  as  does  also  the  use  by  many  modem  theologians 
of  the  word  supernatural  in  the  sense  of  spiritual."  Interesting  remarks  illustrative  of 
this  spirit,  and  in  opposition  to  it,  will  be  found  in  Uhlhom's  **  Modem  Bepres.  of  the 
Life  of  Jesus,"  Harless's  "  Life  of  Jesus,"  Tholuck's  "Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His- 
torv,"  Hofman's  "Examination  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,"  Smith's  **  FaitH  and 
Philosophy,"  and  the  writings  on  '*  Miracles"  by  Collyer,  Penrose,  Evans,  Litton.  Mouni- 
ford,  Upham,  Belcher,  Le  Bas,  Mansel,  Haven,  Bogers,  Twesten,  and  many  others,  in- 
cluding works  on  "  Evidences  ;"  as  Norton,  Ebrard,  etc.,  etc. 
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(dnnameis),  eTidencing  Vu  potency  of  the  Messianic  King  to  introduce  the  Mill,  era  ; 
they  are  called  **  works'*  (ei^),  '*  the  works  of  God,**  illustrating  the  divine  ability  to 
accomplish  all  the  promises  of  God,  and,  therefore,  instead  of  shrinking  from  the  Biblical 
idea  of  a  miracle,  we  accept  of  it  with  hope  and  joy,  as  indicative  of  glorious  deliver- 
ance. The  miracles  of  the  Old  Test.,  the  subject  of  special  ridicule  ^such  as  **  the 
speaking  ass,*'  Samson's  exploits,  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  etc.),  are  to 
be  regarded  in  this  light,  viz.,  showing  how  God's  power  will  be  exerted  in  the  future. 

Obs.  3.  Miracles  are  necessary  to  a  revelation  pertaining  to  the  kingdom, 
a  kingdom  which  is  to  be  set  np  by  an  astoanding  miraculous  display. 
They  become  parts,  essential  parts  of  the  revelation,  exhibiting  the  earnests 
of  power  that  is  ultimately  to  accomplish  it.  If  they  were  missing,  an 
important  link  would  be  gone.  Ood  engages  to  establish  a  kingdom  and 
one  too  in  which  the  supernatural  shall  introduce  mighty  changes  ;  He 
promises  a  Messiah  who  is  to  perform  this  work,  and  who,  consequently, 
must  possess  miraculous  power  ;  the  forces  now  at  work  in  nature,  instead 
of  tending  toward  it,  cannot  possibly  accomplish  what  is  foretold  of  the 
future,  and  so  long  as  they  remain  unchanged  the  promises  of  God  con- 
tinue unrealized  ;  when  Jesus  comes  in  accordance  with  Divine  purpose  He 
must  necessarily,  not  only  in  person,  life,  etc.,  but  in  actual  exerted  power 
exhibit  His  ability  to  he  thefulfiller  of  prophecy  ;  His  attestations  of  the 
possession  of  such  power  are  sustained  by  their  connection  with  the  Divine 
plan,  past  and  future  prediction,  moral  aim,  lack  of  self-contradiction, 
public  performance,  etc.  ;  the  power  displayed  is  of  a  character  corre- 
sponding with  that  required  by  the  predictions,  power  over  nature,  over 
evil,  over  all  things  ;  the  unity  of  the  Word,  promising  restoration  from 
evil  now  suffered  under  natural  law,  makes  these  miraculous  representa- 
tions essential,  so  that  we  can  have  faith  and  hope  in  the  promised  king- 
dom, in  His  being  the  promised  Messiah,  who  shall  set  it  up,  and  in  the 
certaintv  of  a  future  miniculous  demonstration  in  our  behalf  in  that  king- 
dom— atl  which  is  again  corroborated  by  the  fallen  condition  of  man  requir- 
ing Divine  interposition,  by  the  necessity  of  its  possession  to  constitute  a 
perfect  Redeemer,  by  the  personal  experience  of  believers  in  receiving  a 
moral  and  providential  **  earnest"  (comp.  remarks  by  Eaton,  Perm,  of 
Christianity y  **  On  General  and  Special  Providence"),  and  by  reason  con- 
ceding that  a  Divine  ])urpose,  extending  from  creation  into  the  eternal  ages 
and  embracing  restitution  as  its  glorious  end,  cannot  possibly  do  without 
them.  The  general  sentiment  of  mankind  has  always  expressed  itself  as 
favorable  to  the  idea  of  the  miraculous,  because  deliverance  from  evil,  now 
entailed  by  natural  law,  has  ever  been  felt  as  the  special  work  of  the  super- 
natural. Hence  the  miraculous  incorporated,  more  or  less,  with  all  relig- 
ions. 

Designing  simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  relation  that  the  miraculous  sustains  to 
the  kingdom,  several  features  of  the  subject  are  left  for  other  Propositions,  as,  e.g.  the 
Patristic  miracles  (Prop.  168),  the  miracles  of  the  Old  Test.  (Prop.  182J.  Some  addi- 
tional reflections  may  be  presented  respecting  the  methods  employed  to  appreciate  mira- 
cles. We  are  told  by  Kenan  and  others  that  the  miraculous  occurred  to  persons  who 
believed  in  the  same,  whose  faith  and  credulity  made  them  incapable  of  a  proper  judg- 
ment. Such,  however,  overlook  (1)  that  **  ignorant  "  men  should  bo  able  to  incorporate 
them  as  essentials  in  a  developed  plan  of  Redemption  ;  (2)  that  they  do  this  without 
eulogy,  only  stating  the  simple  facts  without  enlarging  ;  (3)  that  they  do  this  against 
their  strongest  Jewish  and  national  prejudices,  as,  e.g.,  in  ascribing  these  to  a  dead, 
crucified  Jesus,  in  the  miraculous  conversion  of  Paul,  in  showing  how  little  effect  they 
had  upon  the  nation,  etc. ;  (4)  that  this  was  done  when  it  had  the  tendency  to  crush  tVi^ 
fond  expectations  of  a  present  kingdom  as  anticipated,  to  turn  them  from  the  pTo^xxdie^^ 
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nation  to  the  Gentiles,  to  yield  np  all  and  proclaim  rain,  etc.,  to  the  chosen  nation  ; 
(5)  that  only  after  the  crowning  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  showed  them  that 
the  Divine  Procedure  as  covenanted  made  these  miracles  indispensable  links  to  a  compre- 
hension of  the  Redemptive  Plan  in  the  Messiah,  did  they  imhesitatingly  receive  and 
indorse  them  as  the  highest  proofs  of  the  Christship  of  Jesus.  Froude  (Short  iStudies,  p. 
187)  informs  us  that  the  question  about  miracles  is  simply  "  one  of  evidence,*'  and  de- 
mands more  evidence  because  "  antecedently  improbable."  By  this  evidence  he  means, 
as  his  Essay  indicates,  **  human  testimony, "  which  he  proceeds  to  undermine  and  render  | 
worthless  by  saying  :  **  Human  testimony,  we  repeat,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances imaginable  knows  nothing  of  absolute  certainty."  Hence  no  testimony,  no  number 
of  witnesses  can  have  any  weight  with  this  class,  for  they  tell  us,  as  Renan,  that  the 
crucial  test  of  **  conditions  which  science  can  accept "  (t.6.,  a  repeated  scientific  examina- 
tion or  investigation  by  unbelievers)  has  not  been  complied  with,  and  therefore  they  can- 
not be  accepted.  (It  is  a  wonder  that  such  do  not  propose  to  subject  the  Plan  of  Redemp- 
tion to  a  scientific  investigation.)  The  old  argument  of  Hume's  is  revived  and  steadily 
urged  without  considering  the  arguments  of  Butler,  Campbell,  Yince,  Adam,  Douglass, 
Alexander,  Home,  and  others,  while  Froude,  Renan,  etc.,  in  their  published  works  con- 
tradict themselves  in  the  acceptauce  of  testimony  on  all  subjects  outside  of  the  miracu- 
lous. It  is  true  that  the  main  reason  alleged  for  such  a  rejection  of  testimony  arises 
from  its  supposed  disagreement  to  the  uniform,  unchangeable  laws  of  nature.*  But  are 
those  laws  so  unalterably  fixed  as  these  men  tell  us  ?  If  so,  then  **  the  unchangeable  laws 
of  nature"  that  produced  the  naturalistic  origin  of  man,  beasts,  etc.  (now  such  a  favorite 
with  this  class)  ought  to  have  remained  **  unchangeable,"  and  they  ought  to-day  under 
our  own  observation  to  originate  such  men,  beasts,  etc.  At  least  we  ought  to  behold 
some  of  the  radical  transformations,  new  modifications,  etc.,  going  on  ;  for  (Comp. 
Martensen,  Ch.  Dog.  S.  77)  eternal  laws  ought  certainly  to  work  as  favorably  and  effecW 
ively  now  as  in  ages  past.  Here  then  at  the  very  outset  something  is  taken  for  granted 
as  a  false  premise.  Again,  it  certainly  requires  great  assurance  in  any  man  who  is  utterly 
unable  to  explain  the  nature,  extent,  source  of  power,  etc.,  of  natursd  laws  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  ability  of  deciding  that  those  in  part  known  to  himself  by  experience  are  the 
only  source  of  power  ;  that  nothing  higher,  able  to  modify,  shape,  or  suspend  these  laws, 
is  in  existence.  It  is  arguing  in  a  small  circle  :  the  testimony  of  a  limited,  personal  expe- 
rience is  employed  to  upset  the  testimony  of  others*  experience  ;  for  it  is  Hume's, 
Froude*8,  Renan's  experience  over  against  Paul's,  Peter's,  and  John's.  The  circle  of  the 
former,  like  the  Asiatic  who  refused  to  believe  that  water  is  changed  to  ice,  refuse  all 
that  is  opposed  to  their  experience  or  notion  of  experience,  and  in  the  act  deliberately 
shut  out  avenues  of  knowledge,  seeing  how  largely  man  is  dependent  upon  testimony. 
If  general  experience  is  appealed  to,  that  is  simply  a  begging  of  the  question,  seeing  that 
the  question  at  issue  is  that  the  experience  of  some  has  made  them  conversant  with 
miracles.  Leaving  this  question  of  testimony  and  experience  for  Treatises  specially  de- 
voted to  its  discussion,  let  the  reader  observe  two  things  :  (1)  That  the  uniformity  of 
nature's  operations  through  established  law  is  one  of  the  essentials  to  enable  us  to  dis- 
criminate a  miracle,  i.e.,  the  latter  is  based  on  and  confirmed  by  the  former.  A  uni- 
formity suddenly  arrested,  and  in  isolated  instances  broken,  and  then  again  resumed,  is 


*  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  Essay  on  "  Theism**  (and  **  Logic"),  himself  unfriendly  to  the  mi- 
raculous, declares  that  Hume's  argument  against  miracles,  based  on  testimony,  is  of  no 
weight,  provided  the  existence  of  God  is  assumed  and  a  sufficient  exigency  arises  for 
His  making  an  interposition.  This  concession,  from  such  a  source,  is  valuable,  although 
Mill  refuses  to  consider  the  higher  testimony,  viz.,  the  connection  of  miracles  to  the 
whole.  Even  the  Spiritualists  reject  Hume's  reasoning,  as  seen,  e.g.,  in  Owen's  "  Foot- 
falls," etc.,  ch.  3,  on  "  The  Miraculous."  Rev.  Dr.  Sprecher  (Groundwork  of  TheoL 
Div.  2)  in  a  masterly  argument  shows  that  when  a  theistic  position  is  assumed,  it  is 
utterly  inconsistent  to  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  which  alone  can  be  done  from  a 
naturalistic  ground,  introducing  a  hard  mechanical  theory,  such,  e.g.,  as  Fiske  proposes 
in  his  "  Unseen  World,'*  Art.  5,  "  A  "Word  about  Miracles.**  (Hume  has  been  an- 
swered by  Brown,  "On  Cause  and  Effect, "  Campbell,  "Diss,  on  Miracles,"  \^Tiately*8 
"  Logic"  (Ap.)  and  ^  Historic  Doubts,"  Farrar's  "  Crit.  His.  of  Free  Thought,"  Trench's 
"  Notes  on  Miracles,"  and  others.  Comp.  Rev.  Powell's  "Order  of  Nature  considered  in 
reference  to  the  Claims  of  Revelation,"  in  which  Hume'e  argument  is  reproduced,  and 
then,  in  reply,  the  Art.  in  tiie  North  Brit.  Review,  by  Prot  Baden  Powell,  **  The  Order 
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requisite.  Unifonnity  then  is  one  of  the  conditions  required  in  order  that  a  tme  miracle 
may  appear.  (2^  That  to  say,  as  Science  does  through  some  of  its  representatives,  that 
this  uniformity  is  forever  unchangeably  the  same,  that  it  cannot  be  intermitted,  is  to 
pass  from  the  domain  of  facts  (as  evidenced  in  the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  origin  of 
things  when,  it  is  asserted,  law  produced  what  it  does  not  now)  observed,  into  that  of  mere 
inference  and  deduction,  which  may  or  may  not  be  true.  It  is  only  gross  materialism 
that  assumes  this  to  be  true,  and  against  materialism  other  arguments  indicative  of 
Divine  Reason,  Will,  etc.,  are  requisite  before  that  of  miracles  is  touched.  A  writer  in 
Biackicood*s  Mag.  (1873)  on  "  The  Issues  raised  "  by  the  Prot.  Synod  of  France,  briefly, 
but  well  expresses  these  last  features.  But,  after  all,  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  are  not 
dependerd  on  witnesses,  for  there  is  evidence  immeasurably  more  satisfactory  in  their  be- 
half than  that  derived  from  mere  human  testimony.  Passing  by  that  which  satisfies  the 
believer  (viz.,  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the  truth  that  it  has  power,  etc.— for  that 
truth  and  the  miraculous  are  united)  it  may  be  remarked  :  (1)  That  if  the  I)i\'ine  Purpose 
is  carried  on  for  ages  in  accordance  ^'ith  the  Word  given,  then  the  Supernatural  element 
which  brings  forUi  and  carries  on  the  said  Purpose  amply  covers  the  subordinate 
ground  of  the  miraculous, as  the  greater  includes  the  lesser.  (2)  That  miracles  in  virtue  of 
such  a  Divine  Purpose  being  carried  out  are  not  *'  antecedently  improbable,"  but  the  most 
reasonable,  beizig  in  full  accord  with  the  purposed  Plan.  (3)  That  the  Divine  Purpose 
being  not  intended  for  a  scientific  test,  the  adjuncts,  as,  e.g.,  miracles,  were  not  designed 
for  the  same,  but  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  necessary  devehpmenis  to  insure  faith 
and  hope  in  the  Redemptive  scheme.  (4)  Hence,  they  can  only,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  confirmatory  of  the  faith  and  hope  of  those  who  receive  the  Redemptive  Plan. 
(5)  And  that  such  adjuncts  are  sustained  (a)  by  a  Plan  that  we  now  see  progressing  toward 
completion  just  as  predicted,  and  (b)  by  individual  features  pertaining  to  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose, as,  e.g.,  in  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  the  Church,  etc.  It  is 
imscholarly  when  dealing  with  miracles  to  refuse  to  look  at  that  Divine  Plan  which  de- 
velops them,  at  the  intent  ascribed  to  them,  and  at  the  events  connected  with  them 
and  still  perpetuated.  It  is  uncritical  to  overlook  that  miracles  are  addressed  to  an 
already  exercised  faith  in  the  Redemptive  Purpose.  It  is  uncandid  to  separate  the  mira- 
cles from  the  Being  and  the  Mission  of  Jesus  Christ  as  represented  in  a  coiitinuous 
JAcine  Work. 

The  eflforts  to  undermine  miracles  are  suggested  by  the  most  opposite  inferences.     The 
objection  that  a  miracle  is  beyond  our  comprehension  and  therefore  contrary'  to  reason 
(which  Scientists  waive  when  they  propose  a  scientific  test),  is  now  in  many  quarters 
Baperseded  in  the  attempt  to  lessen  their  value  by  approvingly  quoting  Augustine  as  say- 
ing that  they  are  not  suited  to  every  age  and  mind,  being  designed  as  proof  only  for  the 
ignorant  and  not  for  the  wise.     In  the  one  objection  reason  cannot  grasp  them,  and  in 
the  other  they  are  only  suitable  for  the  lowest  reason.     And  we  have  been  pained  in 
noticing  semi-believers  and  believers  so  influenced  by  this  leaven  that  thej'  disparaj^e  the 
nse  of  the  miniculous.     Thus  even  Farrar  (in  his  excellent  Life  of  Christ,  Pref.  p.  Ki)  says 
that  **  to  us  such  evidence  is  needless.     To  the  Apostles  they  were  the  credentials  of 
Christ's  mission  ;  to  us  they  are  but  fresh  revelations  of  His  Will.     To  us  they  are  works 
rather  than  signs,  revelations  rather  than  portents."     (In  the  body  of  the  work,  how- 
ever. Farrar  makes  them  both,  and  neutmlizes  his  concession,  as,  e.g.,  p.  170,  when  mak- 
ing **  the  miracles  of  Christ  as  resulting  from  the  fact  of  His  Being  and  mission  no  less 
natunilly  and  inevitably  than  the  rays  of  light  stream  outward  from  the  sun.")    Eo^'ard- 
ing  them  as  essential  parts  of  a  consistent  Revelation,  and  as  earnests  of  the  fnlfilinont  of 
GotVs  Word,  such  lowering  concessions  of  the  miraculous,  and  such  a  questioning  of  tlie 
adaptability  of  the  same  must  be  discarded.     They  are  just  as  necessary  for  "  the  wise" 
as  for  the  ignorant  ;  and  if  they  were  missing  certain  **  wise"  ones  would  speedily  detect 
their  essential  nature,  and  would  be  the  first  to  raise  a  cry  at  their  absence,  and  learnedly 
show  that  a  revelation  claiming  to  come  from  a  Supernatural  source  and  a  kingdom  pro- 
posed to  be  set  up  by  Supernatural  power  must  have,  as  necessary  proof  or  adjuncts, 
some  indications  of  the  miraculous.     No  man  is  so  wise  or  learned  that  he  can  possibly 
dispense  with  miracles.     Reason,  common-sense,  tell  us  that  if  lacking  it  would  provi?  a 
grave  defect.     Thus,  e.g.  what  assurance  could  we   have  respecting  the  fulfilment  of  the 
BeiiemptivePIan,  as  given,  if  the  miracles  of  Christ's  birth,  person,  and  resurrection  w(>ro 
wanting?     How  could  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled  without  them  ?    Suppose  prophecy  and 
miracle  were  stricken  out  of  the  Record,  what  would  be  the  hope  that  the  future  could 
inspire  ?     Let  men  bring  forth  all  the  reasons  that  hostile  ingenuity  can  frame  to  lower 
and  degrade  the  miracles  from  their  prominent  position  ;  let  them,  like  Strauss,  Bauer, 
and  Renan,  declare  that  the  Absolute  Cause  **  never  disturbs  the  chain  of  secondaty  c«.\\?v<i^ 
by  single  arbitrary  acts  of  intervention,"  that  Ood  never  interposes  by  **  any  pwcVicAjiVtjLt 
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intervention/'  but  that  all  things  fall  nnder  eternal  unchangeable  laws  ;  we  fail  to  see 
how  wisdom  is  justified  in  a  course  of  reasoning  (which  coming  from  a  creature  indicates 
"  arbitrary  freedom* 'j  that  removes  by  one  stroke  the  most  positive  knowledge  that  we 
have  of  an  existing  (iod  (for  if  God  never  intervenes,  our  knowledge  of  Him  must  be 
solely  inferential),  and  that  if  logically  carried  out,  destroys  the  connection  existing  be- 
tween the  Creator  and  creation,  God  and  man,  crushes  the  fondest  hopes  of  humanity  in 
the  giant  arms  of  irresistible  Fate.  The  truth  is,  that  in  a  subject  connected,  as  it  must 
be  (for  no  one  can  explain  how  the  miracles  were  performed)  with  difficulty,  no  explaoft- 
tion,  or  reasoning,  or  argument  can  be  so  complete  but  objections  can  be  nrged  against 
it  if  the  heart  desires  it  to  be  done.  If  this  is  true  of  the  simplest  propositions,  how 
much  more  is  this  so  in  a  subject  which  in  some  of  its  aspects  exceeds  human  compre- 
hension— the  latter  a  feature,  too,  that  is  requisite  in  order  to  be  indicative  of  a  Sope^ 
natural  element  and  not  of  mere  human  origin.  Hence  the  part  of  wisdom  is,  while  can« 
didly  weighing  objections,  not  to  allow  a  destructive  process,  which  removes  from  mm 
the  most  cherished  hopes — sustained  by  moral  law — unless  they  can  be  replaced  by  more 
substantial  ones.  To  deride  the  faith  or  belief  of  any  one,  without  being  able  to  point 
out  a  better  one,  more  solidly  based,  is  certainly  not  characteristic  either  of  wisdom  or 
prudence.  To  sit  as  Judge  over  God  and  decide  what  is  proper  and  what  improper  for 
Him  to  do  in  reference  to  His  Creation  or  Purpose,  is,  to  say  Uie  least,  to  arrogate  to  our- 
selves a  lofty,  giddy  position. 

Obs.  4.  The  solution  of  miracles  is  found  then  in  their  connection  with 
God  and  His  expressed  Will.  This  Will  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  kingdom.  The  kingdom,  as  the  product  of  the  supematuraly 
demands  miracles  ;  so  that  faith  and  hope  in  the  kingdom,  as  covenanted 
and  predicted,  reauires  belief  in  the  miraculous.  Faith  in  miracles  is  em- 
braced  in  an  intelligent  utterance  of  the  prayer,  "  let  Thy  will  be  dons  an 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'^  and  the  assurance  that  the  same  will  ultimately 
be  realized  is  expressed  in  "  Thine  is  the  power.**  The  believer  ^atefnlly 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  miracles  ;  for  proceeding  from  the  Divine 
Will,  they  teach  us  in  the  most  forcible  manner  that  in  this  Will  all  forces, 
all  life,  all  things  exist ;  that  in  this  Will  is  found  an  overruling,  all-per- 
vading Providence  capable  of  general  and  special  energy  and  supervision; 
and  that  in  it  will  be  found  the  most  ample  resources  to  meet  the  require- 
ments as  predicted  and  promised,  of  the  blessed  kingdom  itself.  The  mira- 
cles strengthen  faith,  enliven  hope,  and,  amid  the  pressure  of  natural  laws 
which  entail  evil,  cheer  the  heart  of  the  pilgrim  with  ioy  at  a  coming 
miraculous  restitution.  The  Scriptures  can  never,  never  be  f  alfiUcd  with- 
out miracle  ;  the  earth  can  never,  never  be  freed  from  its  curse  without 
miracle  ;  man  can  never,  never  be  delivered  without  miracle  ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Redeemer  in  whom  we  trust  for  redemption  is,  as  history  to-day 
attests  in  the  minute  and  wondrous  fulQlment  of  His  miraculous  words,  a 
miracle-working  Saviour.  Let  infldelity  separate  God  and  the  world  from 
each  other  (and  even  deny  that  the  latter  had  a  Creator),  so  that  the  o\ie  is 
not  directly  interested  in  the  other,  it  may  content  itself  with  the  unrea- 
sonable, cold,  cheerless,  dark  prospect  that  this  view  imparts,  its  darkness 
only  deepened  by  the  loudly  sung  deceptive  praises  of  **  cosmic  force  "  and 
a  death-devoted  humanity  ;  faith  in  preference  takes  the  soul-inspiring 
Biblical  conception  of  a  creation  that  has  its  origin  and  continuance  in  a 
personal,  intelligent,  loving,  all-powerful  God  ;  that  this  is  sufficiently 
indicated  in  the  Word,  in  miracles  of  knowledge  and  work,  in  history  indi- 
cating a  progressive  plan,  in  the  personal  experience  of  the  believer,  in  the 
person,  doctrine,  and  works  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  that  this  will  ultimately 
DO  visibly  manifested  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  when  Ood  again  dwells  with 
Man,  man  is  rescued  from  his  ruined  condition,  and  placed  in  a  renewed 
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eation  where  no  (nnalterable)  naiarsl  lav  shall  exist  to  burden  him  with 

Baeh  is  the  importenoe  of  this  sabjeet  that  some  additional  remarks  are  in  place. 
Mil  the  anthor  A  "  Supernatural  Beligion,*'  we  have  no  igrmpathy  with  the  aignmeDt 
Ilr.  irons  and  others,  that  the  miraeoloos  is  to  be  received  on  the  antiiority  of  the 
iqicIl  Nor  do  we  leat,  as  shown,  the  miracnlons  npon  mere  hnman  cTidenoe  ;  for 
lile  the  latter  is  a  necessary  adjunct,  yet  testimony,  as  Home  assnmed,  ma^  be  false. 
IT  do  we  propose  simply  to  exalt  the  credibility  of  the  miracle  by  the  doctrine  that  it 
■tafna,  howcTsir  important  the  union  between  them.  Miracles  are  placed  on  higher 
omd,  via.,  as  reasonable,  requisite  features  or  parts  of  a  developing  and  progressing 
trine  flan  (fully  announced)  which  is  now  in  actual  course  of  unfolding  and  in  a  cer- 
to  stage  of  advancement,  so  that  the  ultimate  End  intended  bv  the  Plan  is  insured  by 
•  jprogreas  already  made.  The  test  to  be  applied  to  the  mirades,  therefore,  is  the  fof- 
vmg :  (1)  Observe  the  nature  of  the  Bedemptive  Plan,  especially  as  revealed  in  its  con- 
mmatiffn  as  contemplated  ;  (2)  notice  the  &ct  that  its  completion  demands  the  miracu* 
H^  seeing  that  it  proposes  to  do  what  natural  law  in  itself  can  never  accomplidi ; 
)  henee,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  sustaining  faith  and  hope  in  the  Divine  Pur- 
ise  hy  indioafcions,  especially  in  the  Person  of  the  King,  of  the  miraculous.  In  this 
qr  reason  appreciates  their  pertinency  and  force,  for  their  reality  is  evidenced  by  the 
St  rdationship  that  they  sustain  to  a  proposed  perfected  Bedemption— teaching  us,  more 
EongiXy  than  words  that  (being  "  signs"  or  appendages)  the  Supernatural  will  not  be  lack- 
g  In  power  at  ihe  culminating  period  or  time  of  manifestation.  Locke  in  the  Cbmmon- 
■et  Book  (pub.  b^  Lord  King)  gives  this  aphorism  :  **  The  doctrine  proves  the  miracles. 
thsr  than  the  mirades  the  doctrine!"  Our  view  is  this  :  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
to  eontemplated  Theocratic  ordering)  demands  the  mirades,  and  the  mirades  are  added 
enforce  our  faith  in  the  doctrine.  Hence  the  twofold  appeal  in  the  Scriptures,  viz., 
believe  the  miraculous  because  of  the  doctrine  associi&ed  with  it,  and  to  bdieve  in 
m  doeferine  because  of  its  being  justified  by  the  miraculous  connected  with  it.  Taylor 
m  erven  in  the  title  of  his  work  {The  Mirades :  HdpB  to  Fhith,  not  Hindrancea)  expressed 
i  iaportant  truth,  for  it  is  pre-eminently  true  that  our  faith  in  the  doctrine  delivered 
wstiiTied  hjikp  mirade  of  knowledge  evidenced  in  the  prophedes,  in  the  Person  and 
Us  oi  Jesus,  in  Uie  signs  or  earnests  given  of  a  glorious  future.  These  form  the  basis 
!  a  firm  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance,  making  the  promises  of  a  Sec.  Advent,  resor- 
etion,  renewed  earth,  etc.,  realUies,  To  all  this  iis  added  the  corroborative  personal 
q[Mrience  of  every  one  who  receives  and  obeys  the  truth,  which  is  amply  conclusive  evi- 
mee  to  every  one,  even  the  most  ignorant,  unable  to  see  how  the  miraculous  is  an  essen- 
il  part  of  a  rdated  consecutive  Divine  Plan  in  actual  course  of  development  and  fnlfil- 
eni.  (Comp.  Experimental  evidence  as  presented,  e.g.,  in  Rogers*  Eclipse  of  Fauh, 
xnley*s  Bamplon  Leds.,  Chalmers*  "  Evidences"  etc.)  The  self -appropriation  of  the 
eth  (inseparably  united  with  the  miraculous),  and  the  resultant  experience  in  the  heart 
id  life,  amid  the  trials  and  sorrows  of  earth,  is  in  itself  so  satisfiEictory  that  the  child 
id  the  philosopher,  the  unlettered  and  the  learned,  alike  feel  and  admit  its  force.  The 
pse  of  time  instead  of  weakening  (as  some  assert),  really  adds  power  to  the  testimony 
.vorable  to  miracles,  seeing  that  the  personal  experience  of  many  has  verified,  century 
%et  century,  the  truth  of  revelation.  Reason  and  Faith  both  confirm  the  miraculous. 
K  Walker  {PhUos.  cfthe  Plan  of  iSalvation,  ch.  3)  has  well  enforced  by  interesting  consid- 
rtjons,  "  Man  cannot,  in  the  present  constitution  of  his  mind,  believe  that  religion  has 
divine  origin,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  miracles.'*  Bushnell  (Nature  and  Supematu- 
if)  has  wdl  placed,  as  a  conclusive  proof  in  behalf  of  the  miraculous,  faith  (experiment- 
ly  realized  in  its  transforming  power)  in  the  Superhuman  character  and  work  of  Christ 
heae  two  united  —reason  appreciating  the  Divine  Plan  and  its  relations,  and  faith  realiz- 
igthe  earnest  bestowed — are  irresisUble^ — soul^aiisfying. 
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Proposition  8.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  hingdom  presupposes  that  of 
SiTiy  the  apostasy  of  man. 

The  prophets  with  one  voice  proclaim,  that  this  kingdom  is  to  be 
established  in  order  that  in  it  man  may  find  complete,  perfect  de- 
liverance from  sin  and  evil.  The  kingdom  is  to  be  set  np,  so  that 
man  and  nature  may  be  happily  rescued  from  the  curse  entailed  by 
sin  under  which  both  labor  and  groan. 

Ohs.  1.  It  is  needless  to  discuss  the  difficult  problem  of  sin  ;  the  fact  of 
its  presence  and  power  is  amply  sufficient.  It  is  a  fundamental  fact,  and 
the  superstructure  of  the  Bible  is  in  a  measure*  reared  upon  it ;  for  the 
Bible  IS  a  revelation  of  God's  plan  to  save  man  from  Jiis  fallen  condition. 
The  kingdom  in  its  conception,  preparation^  and  ultimate  establishment 
implies,  and  constantly  keeps  in  view,  a  recovery  from  sin  and  its  resultant 
evil.  The  kingdom  originates  in  God's  merciful  desire  to  deliver  us  from 
the  reign  and  power  of  sin  ;  to  bring  us  back  into  a  state  of  entire  restitu- 
tion and  perfect  salvation.  It  is  tne  manifestation  of  such  salvation,  in 
whicli  man's  will  shall  be  in  accord  with  God's,  and  in  which  unspeakable 
blessedness,  flowing  from  such  a  restoration,  shall  be  realized.  It  has  for 
its  chief  ruler  a  Saviour  who  saves  from  sin,  and  for  its  associated  rulers 
and  subjects  those  who  are  redeemed  from  sin.  It  is  a  kingdom  which  in 
its  preparatory  measures  calls  for  repentance  of  sin  (Matt.  3  : 1),  conver- 
sion from  sin  (Matt.  18  :3),  self-denial  of  sin  (Mark  9  :47),  perseverance 
against  sin  (Luke  9  :  62),  and  most  emphatically  refuses  admittance  into 
the  kingdom  of  those  who  indulge  in  sin  (1  Cor.  6  : 9,  10).  The  scheme 
of  redemption  is  founded  upon  the  principle  annunciated  by  Jesus  :  "  They 
that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  The  disease, 
as  well  as  the  physician  and  remedy,  must  be  kept  in  view  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  provision  made  for  us.' 

*  Hence  Schleiermacher,  as  Tholuck  (in  AMttss  to  Eyang.  AUiance,  N.  Y.,  Harper's 
I  Ed.)  remarks  :  **  All  philosophical  terms  and  definitions,  all  physical  inTestigations,  all 
theses  whatever,  that  could  not  be  deriyed  by  strict  inference  from  the  profound  feeling 
of  sinfulness  and  the  certainty  of  redemption,  were  excluded  from  the  dogmatical  system 
of  Schleiermacher."  Fred.  Den.  Maurice  regards  it  as  a  defect  in  theology  that  it  should 
start  from  and  build  on  sin  instead  of  proceeding  from  God.  WhUe  there  is  force  in  the 
objection,  and  while  we  show  in  this  work  that  the  idea  or  Plan  of  the  kingdom  was 
something  anterior  to  the  fall  of  man,  yet  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  this  Plan  is  pro- 
jected and  developed  in  accordance  with  the  foreknown  fall.  As  the  Bible  is  a  book 
given  to  indicate  the  recovery  of  man  from  the  faU — hence  beginning  with  the  faU  and 
ending  with  the  recovery— the  fact  of  the  fall  should  certainly  lt)e  allowed  its  due  promi- 
nency  without  however  overlooking  and  discarding  the  antecedent  facts.  The  true  basis 
is  iht  Edenic  state  and  what  it  contemplated.  Sin  intervened,  but  the  Divine  Purpose  is 
to  restore  man  to  the  state  forfeited  by  sin.  Hence  the  Bible  opens  wUh  Paradise  and 
ends  with  Paradise  ;  it  does  not  begin  with  sin  and  end  with  sin. 

«  A  believer  in  tlie  Scriptures  must  concede  that  without  freely  admitting  the  fallen, 
sinful,  mined  condiiion  of  man,  the  kingdom  itself  cannot  be  appreciated  ;  that  the 
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latter  contains  within  itself  perfected  Redemption,  completed  Salvation  from  the  former 
and  its  direful  results.  Sin  with  its  deadly  train  of  evils  is  fonnd  at  the  opening  of  the 
Bible  ;  the  kingdom,  with  its  attendant  deliverance  and  blessings  of  restitution  at  its 
close  ;  creation  comes  to  us  marred  by  sin,  travails  in  pain  waiting  for  its  rescue,  when 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  kingdom  are  manifested.  The  one  precedes  the  other  ; 
and  the  one  calls  forth  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  to  produce  the  other.  While  the 
kingdom  antedates  sin  and  evil  so  far  as  the  Divine  Purpose  is  concerned,  practically  it 
follows  as  a  delivering  medium. 

Obs.  2.  The  introduction  of  sin  and  its  continued  existence  is  a  deep 
mystery.'  The  "strongest  intellects  have  endeavored  to  solve  it,  but  in  vain. 
The  most  subtle  theories  respecting  its  eternity,  its  necessity,  its  natural- 
ism, its  fatalism,  its  relation  to  a  moral  system,  its  **  creational  imper- 
fection," its  phenomenal  nature,  its  tendency  as  a  trial  of  faith,  etc.,  are 
presented,  but  none  of  them  entirely  remove  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  subject.  It  still  remains  an  unexplained  mystery,  so  much  so  that 
Mill,  rejecting  the  Biblical  conception  or  the  mighty  God,  explains  {Dogma 
and  Literature)  the  introduction  of  evil  by  limiting  the  power  of  the  God  he 
reverences,  and  thus  leaves  the  dreary,  hopeless  prospect  of  no  future  de- 
Uverance.  The  Bible  makes  no  effort  to  explain  it ;  onljr  speaking  of  it  as 
a  painful  facty  allowed  by  the  permission  of  an  Omnipotent  God,  and 
which  shali  be  by  His  power  ultimately  crushed.  No  labored  effort  in  the 
way  of  proof  is  given  by  inspiration,  but  a  constant  appeal  is  made  to  our 
owi  cojisciousness  of  the  necessity  and  truthfulness  of  Divine  interposition 
in  view  of  the  sense  of  moral  guilt,  the  evils  to  which  we  are  subject,  the 
helplessness  and  limited  duration  of  man,  the  otherwise  inexorable  embrace 
of  nature,  etc.  A  fundamental  teaching  on  almost  every  page  is  this  :  that 
man  unaided  cannot  deliver  himself  from  sin  and  its  sad  consequences,  but 
imperatively  requires  Divine  help  in  his  need.  This  is  most  unmistakably 
presented  in  the  Word  ;  in  the  conditions  and  limitations  surrounding  us  ; 
and  in  the  experience  and  life  of  every  person  who  will  but  take  time  for 
reflection  and  self-appropriation  of  the  truth.  If  sin,  its  results,  and  the 
need  of  a  Redeemer  are  ignored  or  denied  after  the  dreadful  and  merciful 
language  of  the  Bible  ;  after  the  costly  provision  made  for  us  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  after  the  testimony  given  by  conscience  and  the  world's  his- 
tory ;  after  the  universal  distinction  observed  between  natural  and  moral 
evil,  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice,  merit  and  demerit,  praise  and 
blame  ;  after  the  propitiatory  sacrifices  of  the  ancients  and  heathen  ;  after 
the  manifested  antagonism  to  that  which  is  good  and  holy  exhibited  in  the 
strife  between  duty  and  passion,  love  and  selfishness,  moral  obligation  and 
a  violated  conscience  ;  after  the  confessions  of  the  most  devoted  and  pious 
of  mankind  ;  after  the  ten  thousand  warnings,  threats,  appeals,  and  invita- 
tions pressed  home  to  a  respondent  consciousness  by  the  Supremo  Ruler 
Himself,  then  nothing  that  we  can  add  will  influence  the  heart  and  mind  of 
the  unbeliever.* 

*  Compare  the  candid  remarks  of  Hudson  {Debt  and  Grace,  p.  20)  :  **  It  (sin)  is  essen- 
tiaUy  without  reason — an  act  of  unreason.  To  assign  a  good  reason  for  it  would  be  to 
justify  it  as  a  thing  reasonable,  which  is  contrary  to  its  nature.  It  knows  no  rational  or 
logical  connection.  It  knows  no  law  ;  it  is  pure  anomaly.  It  is  the  surd  quantity  which 
no  theologic  algebra  can  determine.  It  can  be  reduced  to  no  intelligible  principle  ;  it 
bft£Ses  explanation."  Hudson  aptly  quotes  Neander  {PL  of  Ch.  B.  fi,  ch.  1,  note)  as  say- 
ing :  **  According  to  my  conviction,  the  origin  of  evil  can  only  be  understood  as  a  fad — a 
fact  poiwible  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  belonging  to  a  created  being,  but  not  to  be  other- 
deduced  or  explained.    It  lies  in  the  idea  of  evii  that  it  is  an  uU&rly  inexplicable  IVmQ, 
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and  whoever  would  explain  it  nnllifies  the  veiy  idea  of  it.  It  is  not  the  limitB  of  our 
knowledge  which  make  the  origin  of  sin  something  inexplicable  to  ns,  bnt  it  follows 
from  the  essential  nature  of  sin  as  an  act  of  free-will  that  it  must  remain  to  all  eternity 
an  inexplicable  fact.  It  can  only  be  understood  empirically  by  means  of  the  moral  setf- 
consciousTiess"  Julius  Miiller  {fhe  Ch.  Doc.  of  ISin),  with  Neander,  holds  that  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  is  inconceivable  in  its  actuality — that  the  abuse  of  free-will  is  essentially  trra- 
iional,  an  act  of  unreason.  Bushnell  (Nat.  and  Supemat.  p.  128)  concludes  :  *'  V^  find 
then — this  is  the  result  of  our  search— that  sin  can  nowise  be  accounted  for  ;  there  are 
no  positive  grounds,  or  principles  back  of  it,  whence  it  may  have  come."  Schlegel 
{Philos.  of  His.  p.  391)  calls  it  **  the  greatest  historical  mystery — the  deepest  and  most 
complicated  e7ii{/ma  of  the  world."  (Comp.  Martensen,  Cfi.  Dog.)  The  student's  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  Keerl's  IFis.  of  Creation  and  Doc.  of  Paradise,  and  Art.  in  Bib.  Sacra, 
Oct.  1863,  Doctrine  of  the  Rill  of  the  World  (with  which  Comp.  Kurtz's  Bible  and  Astron- 
omy, Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages,  etc.)  Keerl  claims  many  eminent  Philosophers,  Natural- 
ists and  Theologians  as  holding  to  the  idea  that  physical  disorders  and  evil  resulted 
from  the  fall  of  a  previous  (to  this  one)  holy  earth,  which  was  precipitated  into  a  chaotic 
state,  owing  to  the  fallen  estate  of  Satan  and  his  angels.  However  such  a  line  of  defence 
may  be  adapted  to  remove  some  naturalistic  objections  (as,  e.g.,  in  reference  to  death 
existing  previous  to  the  trial  of  Adam,  etc.),  yet  every  appeal  to  a  pre-existent  state  only 
shifts  the  mystery  farther  back  and  leaves  it  unsolved. 

'  Alas,  many  taking  advantage  of  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  overlooking  how  the  terrible 
fact  is  supported  by  incontestible  evidence,  even  in  their  own  experience,  ntterly  deny 
the  existence  of  sin,  and  pronounce  evil  to  be  simply  an  imperfection  of  nature.  Mate- 
rialistic views,  as,  e.g.,  in  Moleschott,  Paine,  Vogt,  etc.,  necessarily  lead  to  such  contra- 
dictory conclusions,  making  conscience  a  delusion,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  a  vain 
deceit,  and  thus  overriding  the  respect  shown  by  ages  to  moral  law  and  man's  self- con- 
sciousness. It  IS  only  extremists,  who  make  little  of  the  Supernatural,  that  take  such  a 
position  ;  for  multitudes  who  deny  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  still  cling,  under  the  sense 
that  some  kind  of  Religion  is  a  necessity,  to  the  notion  that  sin  and  e^il,  however 
explained,  are  a  resultant  of  our  conn^tion  with  a  Power  outside  of  us — a  Supernatural 
source— that  has  placed  us  under  moral  law,  and  made  us  susceptible  to  its  behests.  No 
matter  how  the  origin  of  it  is  explained,  as  an  imperfection,  or  a  dualistic  antagonism,  or 
an  eternal  corruption,  or  a  necessary  offset  of  free-will,  or  a  developer  of  good,  trial,  dis- 
cipline, divine  attributes,  etc.,  or  the  result  of  temptation,  or  the  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  a  moral  system,  etc.,  both  unbelief  and  belief  cannot  fathom  the  mystery.  Un- 
belief cannot  do  it,  for  it  leaves  us  in  the  dark  why  it  should  be  introduced  in  the  man- 
ner asserted  by  it ;  and  belief  is  equally  powerless  to  a.s8ign  a  satisfactory  reason.  The 
difficulty,  so  long  as  we  allow  a  Supreme  Being  of  Love  and  mercy  to  have  been  the  Origi- 
nator of  all  things,  is  beyond  our  solution,  and  perhaps  Laurentius  Calla  (quoted  by  Hud- 
son) was  not  far  wrong  when  he  said,  **  I  doubt  if  the  angels  themselves  know  it."  Dr. 
Johnson  (  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  604),  in  reviewing  the  reasons  a.ssigned  for  the  Origin  of  evil, 
concludes  :  **  For  the  Evils  of  Life  there  is  some  good  reason,  and  in  confession  that  the 
reason  cannot  be  found." 

Obs.  3.  The  wisdom  of  the  Bible  is  justified  by  its  silence  respecting  the 
origin  of  evil.  Had  it  condescended  to  such  explanations  as  are  given  m 
various  theodicies,  it  would  have  indicated  a  mere  human  opinion,  and 
not  a  divine  inspiration.  A  painful  defect  would  then  be  visible,  which 
infidelity  would  eagerly  seize,  and  urge  against  its  authority. 

The  Bible,  therefore,  in  its  reticence  shows  itself  superior  to  the  vain,  limited  efforts 
of  man  in  this  direction  ;  it  simply  states  the  fact,  explains  the  nature  of  sin  (as  the 
transgression  of  the  law,  the  perverse  act  of  the  free-will,  etc.),  tells  us  that  it  was  per- 
mitted by  God,  and  that  He  has  graciously  made  provision  against  it.  The  Scriptures 
teach  that  sin  and  its  results  are  hateful  to  God  ;  that  they  exist  only  through  divine 
sufferance  ;  that  forbearance  and  mercy  now  allow  their  manifestation  ;  that  enduring 
long-suffering  will  at  an  appointed  time  end  ;  and  both  shall  be  rooted  out  of  this  world. 
Pascal  (quoted  by  Dr.  M^Cosh  in  reply  to  Huxley),  after  showing  that  man  has  both  great- 
ness and  misery,  and  that  his  condition  is  not  one  of  absolute  grandeur  or  of  hopeless 
degradation,  adds  :  ''So  manifest  is  it  that  we  were  once  in  a  state  of  perfection  from 
which  we  are  now  unhappily  fallen.  It  is  astonishing  that  the  mystery  which  is  the 
larthest  ramoved  from  our  Jmowledge~I  mean  the  transmission  of  original  sin — should 
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be  thai  witliont  which  we  can  have  no  true  knowledge  of  onrselves.  It  is  in  this  abyss 
that  the  due  to  oar  condition  takes  its  turnings  and  windings,  insomnch  that  man  is 
more  incomprehensible  withont  this  mystery  than  this  mystery  is  incomprehensible  to 
man.'*  The  painful,  sad  fact  is  one  of  general  conviction,  however  explained  by 
ancients  and  modems  (Leathes*  Jielig.  of  Christy  sec.  1^.  Williamson  ( Theol.  and  Moral 
Sdenee,  p.  118,  etc.),  a  Universalist  writer,  fully  admits  a  natural  conflict,  into  which 
every  man  falls,  between  the  law  of  love  and  the  law  of  animal  nature,  from  which  per- 
sonal sin  arises,  and  declares,  *'  that  conflict  exists  as  a  consiUutional  fact  in  every  human 
being  ;*'  hence,  as  all  men,  more  or  less,  violate  the  law  of  love  in  this  conflict,  all  men 
are  sinners.  However  we  may  attempt  to  expound  this  subject,  the  Biblical  conception 
that  we  are  sinners  needing  Bedemption  is  one  enforced  by  moral  conscUmsness,  provided 
the  truth  as  given  by  God  is  allowed  to  exert  its  designed  influence  by  self -appropriation.^ 
Bogers  {Superhuman  Origin  of  the  Bible,  sec.  2)  assigns  as  one  of  the  reasons  that  the' 
Bible  is  given  by  God,  that  the  moral  portrait  of  man  as  presented  in  it  is  one  utterly 
opposed  to  the  natural  man.  The  indictment  that  all  have  gone  astray,  that  all  are  sin- 
ners, that  aU  are  worthy  of  condemnation,  is  too  sweeping  for  man — owing  to  pride,  etc. 
— alone  to  have  generated.  To  this  we  add,  that  if  man  had  produced  this  portrait  within 
his  own  knowledge,  he  would,  as  multitudes  in  their  efforts  attest,  have  entered  into 
explanations,  definitions,  interpretations,  opening  out  endless  metaphysical  and  philo- 
sophical discussions.  The  admirable  simplicity  and  silence  of  the  Bible  upon  a  subject, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  demands  the  highest  intellectual  development,  is  a  col- 
lateral and  decided  proof  of  its  divine  origin.  Man,  unsupported  and  unguided,  would 
have  overstepped  the  limits  assigned,  and  introduced  confusion  and  difficulties. 

Obs.  4.  The  problem  of  evil,  which  has  so  greatly  exercised  and  per- 
plexed the  wisest  of  men,  is  connected  with  the  mystery  that  will  be  fin- 
ished (Rev.  10  : 7).  Until  that  predicted  period  arrives,  unsatisfactory 
conjectures  must  suffice.  God  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  give  us  the  reasons 
for  its  origin  and  continued  existence,  excepting  in  broken  hints  respect- 
ing free  agency,  trial,  mercy,  long-suffering,  etc.,  preferring  to  deal  with 
it  as  a  constantli/  experienced  fact.  With  this  we  must  rest  content, 
assured  of  one  thing,  that  in  some  way  it  will  be  found  promotive  of  His 
own  glory.  Reason  can  already  gather  and  assign  (as  various  writers, 
Miiller,  Tholuck,  Oosterzee,  etc.,  have  done)  considerations  and  arguments 
indicative  of  the  same,  but  as  our  object  is  merely  to  direct  attention  to 
those  derived  from  the  kingdom,  such  may  be  passed  by  without  remark. 
The  kingdom  being  designed  to  restore  the  harmony  existing  before  the  fall 
between  God  and  man,  and  man  and  nature,  it  also  deals  with  the  fact  of 
evil  without  entering  into  its  origin.  Looking  at  the  final  result,  the  end 
as  attained  in  the  kingdom,  it  may  well  be  allowed  that  God  permitted  the 
entrance  of  evil  and  its  continuance  because  He  could  overrule  it  gloriously. 
Sin  is  opposed  to  the  theocratic  idea,  it  is  hostile  to  it,  but  God  seeing  that 
He  could  still,  with  honor  to  Himself,  restore  the  designed  theocracy  even  in 
a  most  splendid  manner,  permitted  sin,*  only  restraining  it  within  certain 
limits  by  entailed  e\rils.  Sin  brought  forth,  as  a  counteracting  potent 
agency  through  extended  love  and  mercy,  the  humanity  of  Jesus,  the 
Christ,  i,e.  it  created  the  necessity,  in  order  to  produce  a  successful  and 
powerful  theocratic  kingdom,  of  God  identifying  Himself  with  man  in  the 
Hon  of  David,  thus  bringing  Him  into  a  nearer  and  most  intimate  relation- 
ship with  humanity,  and  preparing  the  way  for  a  manifested  theocratic 
rale  over  the  world.  In  brief,  it  led  to  the  bringin-g  forth  a  God-man  as  the 
theocratic  King  who  should,  in  virtue  of  His  distinguished  position,  be 
able  to  deliver  us  from  all  evil.  God's  forbearance  and  love  is  justified  in 
this  wonderful  union  of  the  divine  and  human,  and  the  correspondent 
restoration  of  His  theocratic  rule  in  the  form  best  adapted  and  most 
honorable  to  humanity.* 
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*  We  cannot  limit  the  power  of  Gk)d.  Thus,  e.g.,  Williamson  (Theol,  and  Moral  Science^ 
p.  204,  etc. )  endeavors  to  vindicate  God  by  making  evil  a  necessary  result  of  creation, 
and  conceives  it  impossible  for  God  to  have  created  a  universe  like  ours,  limited  in  space 
and  conditioned  by  time,  **  without  involving  the  necessity  of  the  relations  of  evil  that 
emerge  from  its  process  and  movements."  This,  however — while  not  so  derogatory  as 
Mill's  impotent  God— is  too  sweeping,  being  forbidden  by  a  previous  Paradisaical  state, 
Gods  abhorrence  of  sin,  its  entailed  curse,  and  the  future  deliverance  of  creation.  We  must  £all 
back  upon  the  position  assumed  by  Leibnitz  (Enapps  Theol.  p.  265)  in  his  Theodicy, 
viz.,  to  look  at  the  end  attained,  which,  in  view  of  the  good  results  produced  (e.g.,  in 
the  King  brought  us,  in  the  kings  and  priests  developed,  in  the  Theocracy  it  establishes, 
in  the  Bedemption  of  the  race  it  brings  forth,  in  the  praise  and  glory  it  causes,  etcA 
influenced  God,  who  knoweth  all  things,  to  allow  its  introduction.  (Comp.  Oosterzee  s 
Ch.  Dog.,  Herzog's  Ency.,  Art.  **  Sin,''  Julius  Mailer's  "  Ch.  Doc.  of  Sin.**) 

The  permission  of  sin — however  it  may  be  founded,  as  eminent  writers  endeavor  to 
show,  on  personal  liberty,  fr^e-will — is  certainly  based  on  the  fact— as  taught  in  the 
Bible — that  God  can  and  does  overrule  it  to  be  ultimately  promotive  of  His  own  glory 
(so,  e.g.,  **  Greybeard"  (Graff),  "Lay  Sermons,*'  No.  42,  on  **  The  blessings  of  the  Fall") ; 
otherwise  He  would  not  have  tolerated  its  existence  for  so  many  burdened  centuries. 

«  God's  ways,  however  mysterious  to  us  now,  will  be  justified  in  "the  age  to  come  ;" 
and  that  justification  will  be  found  in  the  Kingdom  as  constituted  under  the  Messiah. 
Sin  has  beaten  down  and  perverted  the  Theocratic  ordering  of  God  as  originally 
designed,  and  anciently  unfolded  in  its  initiatory  ;  it  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
same  for  many  centuries  ;  it  will  resist  with  increased  power  at  the  period  of  its  revela- 
tion ;  it  will  band  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  their  armies  against  the  Theocratic  King, 
but  it  will  ultimately  be  vanquished,  and  then  the  deep  mystery  will  be  unfolded.  Then 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  strength  of  sin  is  so  great  that  nothing  short  of  Omnipotence  can 
meet  and  destroy  it ;  that  nothing  less  than  unspeakable  love  and  mercy  can  provide 
means  commensurate  to  overcoming  it ;  that  nothing  but  the  Theocratic  power  lodged 
in  King  Jesus  can  triumphantly  resist  and  crush  it.  The  co-heirs  with  Christ  have  shown 
their  qualification  by  a  voluntary  renunciation  of  sin  for  co-rulership  in  a  kingdom 
which  is  expressly  designed  to  destroy  aU  evil.  When  this  time  comes,  then  all  will  be 
made  manifest ;  until  then  patience  and  hope  must  be  ours.  Now  we  see  '*  through  a  glass 
darkly,"  but  then — after  a  few  thousand  years'  experience  showing  that  without  God's 
personal  government,  the  race  cannot  be  happy — all  will  be  explained — just  as  Joseph's 
antecedent  trials — consistently  with  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence. Faith,  with  child-like  trust,  receives  the  fact,  and  leaves  the  explanation  with  a 
returning  God. 

Obs.  5.  Taking  the  Bible  account  of  sin  and  its  results,  it  is  important 
to  notice  what  are  the  forfeited  blessings,  and  then  to  see  whether  the 
kingdom,  which  embraces  the  practical  realization  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion, restores  all  that  the  race  lost.  The  enumeration  of  the  most  weighty 
are  the  following  :  1.  The  lose  of  moral  purity  ;  2.  The  entailment  of 
physical  degeneracy  ;  3.  Subjection  to  toil,  disease,  death,  and  corrup- 
tion ;  4.  The  withdrawal  of  the  personal  presence  of  God  ;  5.  Divine 
intercommunication  with  angelic  beings  removed  ;  6.  The  infliction  of  a 
curse  upon  creation  ;  7.  A  struggle  for  life  and  its  blessings  under  uniform 
natural  law,  i.e.  the  special  provision  of  Eden  under  the  supernatural  no 
longer  afforded  ;  8.  The  loss  of  Eden  itself ;  9.  The  non-perpetuation  of 
the  race  in  a  state  of  innocency  and  purity  ;  10.  The  non-erection  of  a 
perfect  government  because  of  resultant  depravitv.  These  are  the  sad 
fruits  of  sin,  impressed  by  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  Now  the  primitive 
Church  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  fully  sustained  by  the  plain  teaching  of 
the  Scriptures,  affirms  a  complete  restoration  of  all  these  blessings.  The 
reader's  indulgence  is  asked  until  we  pass  over  the  doctrine  as  given  in  the 
Word,  and  by  the  early  Church.  This  much,  however,  may  be  said, 
1.  That  stich  blessings  forfeited  can  only  be  restored  throi^gh  Divine  inter- 
lerence;  2,  That  sucJi  a  restitution  indicates  the  completeness  of  the 
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Divine  plan ;  3.  That  such  a  remoyal  of  evil  shows  forth  the  miffht  and 

g)rfeotion  of  the  Sayionr ;  4.  That  such  a  Divine  purpose  containea  in  the 
ible  and  established  by  the  inestimable  gift  of  a  Redeemer,  ever  keeping 
in  view  this  completeness,  never  contnufioting  itself,  extending  through 
every  book  of  the  Scriptnres,  and  given  in  suocessive  ages  and  by  men  in 
varied  circamstances  and  conditions  of  life,  most  be^  as  claimed,  an 
inspired  one. 


In  sddiiion  :  Obsenring  the  ultimate  end  contemplated  by  the  Diyine  Purpose,  and 
notifling  the  remarkable  prorision  made  already  for  the  removal  of  dn  and  evu,  seTeral 
thingBy  reaalting  from  a  consideration  of  the  dealings  of  Grod  in  preparing  for  the  oon- 
mmmadon,  most  be  impressed  upon  our  minds.  (1.)  The  remedial  measures  introduced 
and  enfdroed  by  DiTine  SoTereignty,  finding  their  climax  in  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesos 
Ghristy  show  that  man  mnst  hare  ^en  from  his  former  estate,  thus  malting  them  neces- 
sary. (2.)  The  call  to  repentance  and  faith  to  conform  to  the  remedial  provisions,  indi- 
cates in.  the  trial  given  to  man  that  sin  is  volontazy.  (S.)  A  Flan  of  Bedemption 
colminmting  in  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom,  and  flowing  fn>m  Grod*s  wisdom,  love,  and 
mercy,  is  eminently  worthy  of  man^s  consideration  and  acceptance.  (4.)  This  I^an  to 
be  prc^>erlT  appreciated  ought  to  be  contemplated  as  a  whole,  and  not  merely  in  some  of 
its  particulars.  (5.)  That  if  the  Plan,  as  a  whole,  is  adwted  to  secure  the  end  designed, 
and  if  carried  out  wiU  inevitably  produce  the  result  (Bedemption  perfected)  aimed  at, 
then  the  subsidiary  parts  (including  the  fall,  etc.)  are  also  woxthy  of  reception  as 
being  related  to  it — the  greater  indnding  the  lesser.  (6.^  The  manifestation  of  a  visi- 
ble Theooratio  ordering  is  alone  capable  of  crushing  sin  and  removing  it  from  the 
worid.  (7.)  Thai,  evil  under  which  man  and  the  world  labors — ^however  subservient  as 
a  punishment,  as  testing  faith,  character,  etc.— is  the  result  of  God's  disapprobation  of 
sin,  and  is  only  tolerated  in  view  of  the  ultimate  result  that  Gk>d  brings  forth  from 
its  existence. 

The  favorite  theory  of  many  (Lubbock,  and  others),  to  invalidate  the  Biblical  account 
of  a  faU  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  position,  is  to  advocate  a  constant  and  invariable  rise 
and  progression  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  state,  i.e.,  from  the  lowest  savageism  to  the 
highest  civilization.  But  this  is  only  recognizing  one  factor  in  the  past,  viz.,  that  such 
a  rise  and  progress  can  be  the  result  of  favorable  circumstances  and  proper  moral 
and  religions  appliances.  But  another  factor,  that  vitiates  the  universality  of  tiie  theory, 
is  purposely  overlooked,  viz.,  that  man  has  also  degenerated  into  savage  life,  dwindled 
from  power  into  weakness,  from  vast  numbers  into  a  small  number  and  even  into  extinc- 
tion,— as  exemplified  in  the  works  of  past  ages,  the  labors  of  extinct  races,  the  remains  of 
past  nations,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Persian,  Boman,  Mound-workers,  etc.  Man  (as  e.g. 
Frothingham,  Art.  in  Xorlh  Amer.  Beview,  1878,  p.  46,  **  Is  man  a  depraved  creature?") 
may  deny  the  natural  depravity  of  man,  and  designate  the  first  Adam  **  a  fiction"  and 
'*  myth,*'  a  '*  creature  of  speculation,  and  as  a  creature  of  speculation  his  existence  dates 
ba4^  no  farther  than  a  century  or  so  (!)  before  Christ."  Our  line  of  argument  will  amply 
meet  such  heart-wrought  objections  ;  for  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
upon  this  **  myth"  is  based  by  **  ignorant  and  designing  men"  a  most  wonderful  plan  of 
restitution,  with  such  a  unity,  so  astounding  in  its  manifestations  through  many  centu- 
ries, and  so  well  attested  by  a  continued  and  existing  fulfilment  of  prophecy  and  of  per- 
sonal experience,  that  such  writers  are  utterly  unable  to  account  for  '*  the  fiction"  that 
so  many  esteem  the  precious  truth. 

Obs.  6.  Latterly  it  has  become  fashionable  in  the  works  of  Naturalists, 
Free  Religionists,  etc.,  to  ignore  evil  and  enter  into  a  laudation  of  nature, 
its  harmony,  its  goodness,  uniform  beneficence,  etc.  This  is  purposely 
done,  80  that  Christianity,  which  holds  forth,  in  connection  with  the  good, 
the  dark  side  of  nature,  may  suffer  by  the  comparison.  The  contrast, 
however,  is  imperfect ;  and  the  spirit  suggesting  it,  if  not  dislike  to  the 
Bible,  at  least  does  injustice  to  its  teachings.  The  ostrich  is  said  to  deem 
itself  out  of  danger  when  its  head  is  thrust  into  the  sand  and  its  pursuer  for 
the  time  is  unseen  ;  so  these,  by  simply  closing  their  eyes  to  the  inevitable 
of  nature,  consider  themselves  the  highly  favored  sons  and  da\xg\i\/^T^  ol 
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natural  law  and  development.  The  suflfering,  misery,  sorrow,  destmctiye 
agencies,  voracious  grave  entailed  by  and  experienced  through  nature,  are 
sedulously  kept  out  of  view,  and  nature  or  the  absolute  is  nothing  but 
manifested,  realized  love,  while  in  Christianity  the  God,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  making  provision  for  deliverance  from  such  evil,  is  nothing  but 
a  tyrant,  a  gloomv  despot !  Is  this  fair  or  candid?  Without  pausing  to 
inquire  how  far  theology  with  its  deductions  and  inferences  added  to  the 
Word  is  responsible  for  driving  men  into  such  a  state  of  antagonism,  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  :  if  nature,  or  the  absolute,  is  all  that  they  claim,  although 
evil  and  death  are  allowed,  why  not  apply  the  same  criticism  to  the  God  of 
Kevelation,  who  also  has  permitted  the  same,  that  they  do  to  nature  P  And 
the  more  so,  because  the  God  of  the  Bible  proposes  a  recovery  from  evil 
which  the  other,  in  no  shape  or  form,  suggests  ?  Evidently,  because  it 
does  not  suit  their  purpose ;  and  because  it  would  inevitably  weaken  and 
destroy  their  own  argument.  Before  applying  their  destructive  criticism 
to  Revelation,  let  them  first  reconcile  with  their  own  theory  of  love,  etc., 
the  evil  that  is  in  nature,  its  destrcvying  forces,  diseases,  pestilences,  agony, 
and  devouring  death.  If  they  cannot  reconcile  this  witn  their  own  notion 
of  a  loving  nature  or  absolute,  let  them  frankly  confess  it ;  if  they  can 
explain  and  reconcile  all  this  with  their  theory  of  goodness,  thousands 
would  gladly  welcome  the  solution.  Until  such  a  solution  is  given,  they 
of  all  others,  because  relying  upon  reason,  should  not  object  to  the  mystery 
of  evil  as  related  to  Divine  revelation.  If  a  reconciliation  were  attempted, 
avoiding  ultra  naturalism  and  admitting  an  intelligent  first  cause,  it  would 
evidently  fall  in  the  line  of  those  attempted  in  behalf  of  the  God  of  the 
Bible.  We  are  content  to  receive  the  Biblical  account  that  evil  is  the 
resultant  of  a  rejection  of  the  theocratic  idea  (i.e.,  a  violation  of  God's 
rule),  that  it  continues  until  God  has,  by  a  course  of  testing,  gathered  out 
all  the  material  requisite  to  establish  the  theocracy  in  a  most  glorious  and 
triumphant  manner,  and  that  when  all  things  are  prepared,  the  postpone- 
ment caused  by  sin  will  close  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  evil  through  the 
appointed  King  and  His  co- rulers. 

It  is  trno  that  those  who  advocate  the  Nihilism  of  the  individnal  man,  his  perishing, 
admit  the  evil  in  Nature,  and  from  it,  owing  to  unchangeable  law,  are  forced  into  their 
theory  of  gloom.  Bat  even  such  are  again  divided  into  two  classes.  One  party,  as  some 
German  writers,  present  no  hope  of  the  future,  being  logically  driven  to  it  by  the  fact 
that  the  evils  are  so  inexorably  related  to  eternal  natural  law  that  they  are  beyond  man's 
power  of'  removal.  Another  party,  however  (as  e.g.  Winwood  Reade  in  Martyrdom  of 
Man),  while  giving  no  hope  to  the  individual  man  (mere  **  animated  jelly' '),  somehow,  in 
a  Pantheistic  idefJism,  dream  of  a  glorious  future  for  Humanity.  How  illogical  this  is, 
needs  no  explanation,  seeing  that  inevitable  natural  law  which  promises  no  deliverance 
froui  evil  for  the  individual,  presents  none  for  humanity  in  the  future.  Bather  than 
humbly  to  receive  the  Word  of  Ood,  men  wiU  seek  out  and  trust  in  the  most  extravagant 
theories. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  some  unbelieving  philosophers  give  as  dark  a  portraiture  of 
human  nature  as  the  most  ultra  theologian.  Passing  by  the  Nihilists,  we  select  e.g. 
MiU,  who,  in  one  of  his  Essays,  remarks  :  **  Man,  viewed  as  a  simple  production  of 
nature,  has  in  him  but  one  good  thing,  the  capacity  of  improvement ;  he  is  naturally 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  truth,  a  coward,  cruel,  selfish,  and  even  a  lover  of  dirt.  The  truth 
is,  there  is  hardly  a  point  of  excellence  belonging  to  human  character  which  is  not 
decidedly  repugnant  to  the  untutored  feelings  of  human  nature."  *'  Whatever  good 
thing  man  now  possesses,  either  in  himself  or  in  his  outward  surroundings,  he  has 
attained  not  from  the  gift  of.  nature  but  from  his  having  conquered  and  subdued  her." 
Then  contrast  the  laments  of  Nihilism,  and  the  shading  of  the  picture  is  immensely 
d/urker  than  that  given  by  the  Word  ;  and  yet  men  accuse  the  Bible  of  gloom,  etc.    Now 
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vidflli  «faM  fli  0inr  oppoii«iii8  are  we  to  eredit  ?  The  oAe,  that  enlogiaee,  or  the  other, 
that  depneialea  hTnnan  natme  ?  Or,  is  it  the  safest  to  take  the  medimn  and  explanation 
gjiran  m  Ihe  Wocd,  viz.,  that  man,  although  fallen,  possesses  noble  oharacteristios 
worlhj  of  beii^  adeemed  and  enqployed  in  his  Oreator's  service ;  that  fallen,  he  is 
Qnabla  to  deUrer  himsell  firom  the  sinfalness  and  eril  entailed  without  Divine  Help ; 
and  tfaa4  aooepting  sneh  aid.  tendered  in  lore  and  xufxcj^  it  restores  him  to  a  position  of 
■KMcal  wcnIhineaB  and  ezeeiUence  by  directing  his  capacities  and  powers  in  the  waj  ml 
hnKneaa  and  lors^ 

A  wend  of  eantum  in  oonoliislon  :  The  attacks  of  unbelief  come  from  all  sides,  and  one 
of  the  iBOSl  diflpieable  t)iat  has  fallen  under  our  obserration  is  that  which  endeaTors  to 
diaig»  the  WoaKl  of  Qod.  with  adTocating  sin  or  rather  fleshly  lusts.  WhatcTer  may  hare 
been  tbe  ainfol  practices  of  ptoieaaan  or  of  the  church  in  the  past,  the  Bible  pobiMty 
spadomii  dl  mm,  wains  us  that  th^  shall  be  witnessed,  and  urges  us  to  purity  and  hoIi> 
aesa.  Tlda  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  denies  it  does  deliberate  violence  to  a  distinguishing 
diaraeteKistio  of  the  Scriptures.  The  Word,  which  provides  so  costly  a  provision  for 
sin,  eaanol  and  does  not  mdulge  it.  Now  it  happens  that  reoentiT  some  ^tecs  (as  e.g. 
the  ma&at  of  AiwkMi  Sn  Wor&ip)  endeavor  to  uiow  that  the  fleshly  tendenoy  in  human 
nature  to  worsUp  the  sexual  org^ms  as  emblematic,  etc.,  is,  more  or  less  endorsed  by 
Christianity.  This  offensive  manner  of  bringing  discredit  upon  the  Word  by  linking 
wifli  it  Ubib  excesses  of  sex  worship,  defeats  itself  in  the  estimation  of  evoy  reflectilu^ 
ttod  aeoaible  mind,  because  the  Biole  so  pointfdly  condemns  all  fleshly  lusts  and  posi- 
tiv^y  deoUurea  that  those  entertaining  them  shall  never  inherit  the  Kingdom  <^  Goo. 
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Proposition  9.  The  nature  of^  and  the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom^  can  only  he  asceiiained  within  the  limits  of  Scripture, 

This  kingdom  is  God's  kingdom  ;  it  is  one  that  He  proposes  to 
establish,  and  being  the  outgrowth  of  His  Divine  purpose,  we  must 
apply  to  Him  for  information  respecting  it.  This  He  extends  to  us 
in  His  Word,  and  what  He  has  said,  bemg  the  only  One  capable  of 
imparting  knowledge  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  received  in  preference 
to  human  opinions.  The  kingdom  itself,  the  subject  of  a  thousand 
prophecies  pertaining  to  the  future,  is,  as  delineated  by  God,  a  pre- 
diction of  that  which  is  to  come,  and  hence  beyond  human  ability 
to  portray,  unless  God's  description  of  it  is  carefully  studied  and 
copied.  Outside  of  the  Scriptures,  nothing  reliable  is  to  be  found, 
only  excepting  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  accord  with  Holy  VVrit. 
Scripture,  and  that  alone,  contains  the  reliable,  authoritati\^  infor- 
mation ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  going  to  second  sources,  applica- 
tion should  be  made  to  the  fountain-head  itself  to  appreciate  and 
enjoy  the  issuing  pure  stream  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  God's 
words  in  describing  what  He  intends  to  perform,  are  most  certainly 
to  be  i)refened  to  man's.  We  are  justified  in  thus  placing  confi- 
dence alone  in  the  Word  of  God,  seemg  that,  when  this  kingdom  is 
to  be  manifested  in  all  its  glory,  the  King  Himself  has  the  signifi- 
cant name  (Rev.  19 :  13),  in  addition  to  the  one  upon  His  vesture 
and  thigh,  ''The  Word  of  Ood,'^^  for  it  is  in  Him,  by  Him,  and 
through  Him  that  the  Word  is  fulfilled  and  realized. 

One  of  the  distingtiisliing  results  of  the  Reformation  was  **  the  resurrection  of  the 
Bible,"  making  it,  as  in  the  Apostolic  era,  the  object  of  constant  citation  and  appeal. 
In  view  of  this  Chillingworth  (  Works^  c.  4)  said  :  **  The  Bible  only  is  the  Beligion  of 
Protestants,"  and  Dorner  {His.  Prot.  Theol.  1,  2)  remarks  :  "  Protestantism  seeks, 
indeed,  its  ultimate  foundation  in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  handed  down  to  us 
in  a  documentary  form  in  the  Scriptures.  *  *  With  this  may  be  compared  the  utterances 
of  Protestant  Confessions  and  Symbolical  books,  as  e.g.  Westminster  Conf.,  Art.  of 
Church  of  £ng.,  Conf.  Hel.,  Book  of  Concord,  Neth.  Confess.,  Heidelberg  Cat.,  etc.  For 
the  opinions  of  Luther,  Zwingle,  Calvin,  etc.,  see  Hagen bach's  His.  of  Doctrines,  Vol.  2, 
sec.  240,  who  also  informs  us  (Vol.  1,  sec.  212)  that  *'  the  formal  principle  of  the  Refor- 
mation, of  Protestantism  is  subjection  to  the  authority  of  Scripture."  Dr.  Schaff  {The 
Principle  of  Protestantism,  p.  70,  etc.)  discusses  this  "  formal  or  knowledge  principle"  in 
an  interesting  manner,  asserting  :  "  If  there  be  then  any  unerring  fountain  of  truth, 
needed  to  satisfy  religious  want,  it  can  be  found  only  in  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  himself 
the  truth  ;  and  this  becomes  thus  consequently  the  highest  norm  and  rule,  by  which  to 
measure  all  human  truth,  all  ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  all  synodical  decrees."  (Comp. 
Art.  **  The  Apostles*  Creed,**  Princeton  Review,  1852.)  Dr.  Schaff  justly  shows  how  this 
was  a  revival  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  early  church,  by  some  of  the  later  Fathers, 
and  even,  however  obscured  and  fettered  by  subsequent  tradition,  by  some  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  forcibly  quoting  Moehler,  etc.  The  usual  Romish  view  is  expressed  by 
Bellarmine,  making  the  Church  superior  to  the  Bible,  its  judge  ;  and  this  is  exemplified 
e.^,  in  Heefert  (Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doc.  VoL  1,  p.  424)  pronouncing  the  doctrinal  posi- 
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tion  of  Wycllffe  and  Hnss  at  their  trials  (viz.,  as  solely  fonnded  on  the  Scriptures),  '<  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  error."  Hippolytns  (Bansen's  lUppolytus,  Vol.  2,  p.  144),  says  : 
**  There  is  one  did,  my  brethren,  and  Him  we  know  only  by  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For 
in  a  like  manner  as  he  who  wishes  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  accomplish 
it  without  studying  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  thus  all  who  wish  to  practise 
divine  wisdom  will  not  learn  it  from  any  other  source  than  from  the  Word  of  Ood.  Let 
us  therefore  see  what  the  Holy  Scriptures  pronounce  ;  let  us  understand  what  they 
teach  ;  and  ]et  us  believe  what  the  Father  wishes  to  be  believed,  and  praise  the  Son  as 
He  wishes  to  be  praised,  and  accept  the  Holy  Spirit  as  He  wishes  to  be  given.  Not 
according  to  our  own  will,  nor  according  to  our  own  reason,  nor  forcing  what  God  has 
given,  but  let  us  see  all  this  as  He  has  willed  to  shew  it  by  the  Holy  Scriptures." 

Obs.  1.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  being  one  of  the  greatest  in  the 
Bible  (Props.  1  and  2),  it  must,  like  all  pure  Christian  doctrine,  be  found 
within  its  pages.  No  true  or  scripturaliy  founded  doctrine  of  the  king- 
dom can  possibly  be  at  variance  with  the  express  language  of  Holy  Writ. 
This  is  self-evident,  and  important  use  will  be  made  of  this  prmciple, 
clearly  showing  as  we  proceed  that  no  doctrine  on  this  subject  excepting 
that  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Word. 
This  correspondence,  so  far  as  one  sense,  the  literal,  is  concerned,  our  most 
decided  opponents  frankly  admit. 

This  work  being  largely  composed  of  doctrine,  it  is  proper,  briefly,  to  notice  the 
notion  extensively  held  and  strenuously  advocated  (e.g.  Dr.  Arnold  in  Literature  and 
Dogma),  that  it  makes  no  material  difference  what  we  believe  only  so  that  the  conduct  is 
light,  for  **  religion  is  conduct,"  etc.     This  is  a  crusade  renewed  against  the  presentation 
of  truth  in  a  dogmatical  or  doctrinal  form,  and  finds  a  champion  in  Prof.  Seely,  who 
raises  the  standard,  *'  Christian  morality  without  dogmas."    This  cry  is  raised  in  many 
quarters,  being  duly  appreciated  by  the  sceptical  as  a  blow  at  a  vital  part  of  Christianity. 
^hus  e.g.  D'Aubigne«  in  his  Address  to  Ch.  Alliance  at  N.  York,  informs  us  that  '*  at 
an  important  assembly  held  lately  in  German  Switzerland,  at  which  were  present  many 
men  of  position,  both  in  Charch  and  State,  the  basis  of  the  new  religion  was  laid  down  : 
*  No  doctrines,'  was  the  watchword  on  that  occasion,  *  No  new  doctrines,  whatever  tliey 
may  be,  in  place  of  the  old  ;  Liberty  alone.'  '*)    Freely  conceding  the  difference  between 
doctrine  and  conduct,  doctrine  and  practical  religion,  doctrine  and  Christian  life  ;  cheer- 
fully willing  to  attest  to  the  exceeding  value  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  may  even  exist 
without  the  entertainment  of  a  great  amount  of  doctrinal  knowledge,  yet  it  is  folly  to 
disconnect  doctrine  from  religion,  seeing  that  the  latter  is  a  natural  outgrowth  from  the 
former,  that  they  sustain  a  mutual  relationship,  and  that  to  produce  a  symmetrical  whole 
they  must  be  unite<l.     Doctrine  has  been  aptly  compared  to  the  root,  and  morality  or 
conduct  to  the  growth  ;  for  every  believer  must  accept  of  some  truths  giving  motives  for 
conduct,  which  are  either  doctrinally  stated  in  the  V<^ord,  cr  dogmatically  presented  in 
the  formulas  of  the  church.     Faith  must,  in  some  form,  have  an  outward,  intellectual 
expression  in  connection  with  its  heart  work.     Mind  and  heart  are  both  enlisted.     Truth 
to  be  apprehended  must  be  formally  stated.      Reason  demands,   intellectual  culture 
requires,  as  its  concomitant,  a  distinctive  statement  in  language  of  those  ideas  which 
are  given  either  as  worthy  of  credence,  or  as  inducements  to  action.     Doctrine  may  in- 
deed exist  without  corresponding  conduct  (which  may  be  the  fault  of  the  man  and  not 
of  the  doctrine),  but  true  Christian  conduct  cannot  be  produced  without  doctrine,  as  e.g. 
the  doctrine  of  God,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  repentance,  of  faith,  etc.,  influencing  us  to  a 
certain  determined  course  of  life.     To  destroy  this  vital  union,  is  to  sever  the  tree  from 
its  roots,  to  remove  the  building  from  its  foundation,  and  thus  give  us  a  sickly,  dying 
tree  and  a  mined,  unsafe  building.     The  fact  is,  that  the  very  men  who  strive  to  discon- 
nect what  Goil  hn.f  joined  together  by  inseparable  laws  ;  who  sneer  at  the  declaration  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  saying  that  **  religion  is  no  more  to  be 
severed  from  dogmas  than  light  from  the  sun" — these  men  are  actually  engaged  in  laying 
down  doctrines,  dogmatically  expressed,  for  our  acceptance.     This  feature  alone,   the 
resultant  of  a  law  that  they  cannot  avoid,  indicates  the  connection  between  the  two, 
which,  in  the  very  act  of  an  attempted  destruction,  they  only  confirm.     Graybeard  (Lay 
Sermons,  Nos.  75  and  7t5)  urges  "  the  importance  of  maintaining  sound  doctrine,"  assert- 
ing truthfully  that  **  the  great  fundamental  framework  of  the  Scriptuiea  is  its  doc\,"tm^^,'' 
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and  comparing  them  to  the  bones  of  the  body,  imparting  consistency  and  form.  He 
conclndes  :  **  All  sound  doctrine  centres  in  Christ,  and  is  fonnded  on  Christ.  Not  to 
know  its  power  and  valne  is  to  be  a  weakling,  and  to  deny  the  importance  of  it  is  to  dis- 
honor God.  *  Whosoever  transgresseth  and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not 
God.  He  that  abideth  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  both  the  FhUher  and  the  Son.  If  there 
come  any  man  unto  yon,  and  bringeth  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into  yonr  house, 
neither  bid  him  G^d-speed  ;  for  he  that  biddeth  him  Gk>d  speed  is  partaker  of  his  evil 
deeds*  (2  Jno.  9-11)."  The  Bible  commends  **  continuing  steadfastly  in  Uie  apostles' 
doctrine'*  (Acts  2  :42),  and  persevering  in  '*  sound  doctrine**  (1  Tim,  1  :3,  10),  as  pro- 
motive of  strength  and  salvation  (e.g.  1  Tim.  4  :  13-16). 

Obs.  2.  To  comprehend  fully  any  doctrine,  especially  that  of  the  king- 
dom, there  must  be  a  diligent  comparing  of  Scripture  with  Scripture.  Dr. 
Neander  {His.  of  Dog.,  vol.  2,  p.  623)  says  of  Melanchthon  that  on  occasion 
of  the  Leipzig  disputation  he  stated,  '^  that  it  is  the  duty  to  abide  by  the 
pure  and  simple  meaning  of  the  Holy  Writ,  as,  indeed,  heavenly  truths  are 
alwajrs  the  simplest ;  this  meaning  is  to  be  found  by  comparing  Holy  Writ 
with  itself."  Dr.  Dorner  {His.  Prot.,  vol.  2,  p.  429)  justly  remarks  :  "  The 
work  of  theological  criticism,  especially  in  so  far  as  it  touches  upon  doc- 
trinal matters,  must  always  at  last  become  a  criticism,  or  a  measuring,  of 
Scripture  by  Scripture — m  other  words,  the  self-criticism  of  the  canon 
through  the  instrumentality  of  believers. '*  *  The  hermeneutical  canon  of 
the  informers  (Hagenbach  s  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  2,  sec.  240),  "to  interpret 
and  illustrate  Scripture  by  Scripture,"  is  ours,  imitating  **  The  Noble  Les- 
son" of  the  Waldensians :  **  The  Scriptures  speak,  and  we  must  believe. 
Look  at  the  Scriptures  from  beginning  to  end." 

*  This  rule  was  early  observed  in  the  church.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  {His,  of  Dog. 
Vol.  1,  p.  77)  says  of  Irenoeus  "  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  explained  by  compar- 
ing one  passage  with  another,  and  that  he  held  them  to  be  the  complete  and  normal 
source  of  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine.'*  We  follow  Irena^us,  of  whom  Erasmus 
(Eras.  Epist.  prefixed  to  IrensBUS)  says  :  **  Irenseus  fought  against  the  troops  of  heretics 
with  arguments  (munitions)  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  alone."  This  was  only  an  imi- 
tating of  Christ,  the  apostles,  and  prophets,  who  constantly  appealed  to,  and  cited  from, 
the  Becord,  thus  comparing  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  eminent 
men,  in  Europe  and  this  country,  lay  so  much  stress  on  the  self-inlerpretation  of  the 
Bible,  by  which  alone  the  trtle  analogy  of  it  can  be  discovered,  and  a  real  profound 
acquaintance  with  its  substance  can  be  acquired.  In  such  a  comparison,  however,  a 
number  of  things  must  be  observed  in  order  to  make  it  consistent  and  successful.  All 
Scripture  must  be  received,  and  not  a  portion  of  it  be  rejected  (e.g.  as  Acts  and  Pauline 
epistles  by  Swedenborg)  because  we  cannot  make  it  fit  into  our  doctrinal  system.  The 
connected  reasoning  of  the  writer  must  not  give  place  to  deductions  from  mere  frag* 
mentary  or  isolated  passagen.  A  doctrine  must,  by  an  instituted  comparison,  be  in  har- 
ynony  both  with  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture  and  of  Faith,  i.e.  it  must  not  be  in 
antagonism  with  the  grammatical  language  or  meaning  of  Scripture,  or  with  its  doctrinal 
teaching.  The  comparison  must  be  made  with  due  reverence  for  Scripture,  so  that  a 
willingness  to  receive  its  meaning,  without  undue  bias  or  prejudice,  may  exist.  Passages 
that  are  strictly  paraUel,  and  not  merely  made  such  by  accommodation  or  perversion,  are 
to  be  employed,  and,  in  brief,  the  cautions  and  rules  laid  down  for  a  consistent  doctrinal 
interpretation  by  such  writers  as  Home  {Introd.  of  Vie  Bible),  Alford  {How  to  Study  the  New 
Test.),  Dunn  {The  Study  of  the  Bible),  Bickersteth  {Scripture  Help),  Stuart  (Elements  cf 
Jnterpretation,  altered  from  Emesti's  work),  etc.,  must  be  duly  observed.  With  all  this, 
there  must  be  an  abiding  sense  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Word,  so  that  there  is  no  unjust 
discrimination  between  portions  of  it,  as  e.g.  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
(Schleiermacher,  etc. ),  between  the  so-caUed  Narrator  and  the  Commentator  (Bothe,  etc), 
between  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  (Benan,  etc.),  between  the  Bible  and  tradition 
(Bellarmine,  etc.),  between  the  Scriptures  and  human  opinion  (Parker,  etc.),  etc. 

Obs.  3.  The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  being  thus  exclusively  derived  from 
^220  Word  for  reasona  already  assigned  (others  will  be  given  hereafter),  an 
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earnest  protest  must;  be  presented  against  a  spirit,  widely  prevalent  among 
eminent  divines,  manifested  in  the  adoption  of  a  theory  by  which  a  doc- 
trinal growth  in  the  Church  is  made  to  cover  up  alleged  weaknesses  and 
misapprehensions  of  the  truth  in  the  founders  of  Christianity.  Reference 
is  maae  to  **  the  development  theory*'  as  applied  to  doctrine,  by  which  the 
idea  of  the  kingdom  is  represented  as  **  a  seed  "  or  **  a  fferm  "  surrounded 
by  '*  a  husk,"  or  '*  a  rind  "  {i.e.,  literal  sense),  out  of  which,  however,  was 
produced  or  developed  the  perfect  tree  or  fruit  (so  e.g.  Neander,  Nevin, 
and  others).*  The  reasons,  evidently,  which  actuated  pious  and  able  men 
to  accept  of  this  theory  and  employ  it,  were,  first,  their  inability  otherwise 
to  meet  the  tremendous  shafts  of  infidelity  levelled  at  the  early  Christianity 
(showing  that  doctrinally  it  was  different  from  the  faith  entertained  at 
present) ;  and  second,  the  desire  through  it  to  secure  some  unity  in  their 
conception  of  the  nature,  constitution,  etc.,  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Admitting  that  truth  can  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  nature,  science,  race, 
etc — by  observing  the  development  of  mind,  experience,  the  Church,  etc., 
yet  all  this  progress,  this  attestation  to  and  amplification  of  tnith,  is  not 
to  be  placed  in  comparison  with  the  truth  given  by  God  Himself.  The 
Scriptures  are  supreme  authority  to  the  believer,  and  no  change,  no  varia- 
tion, no  substitution,  under  the  pretence  of  growth,  is  allowable  unless  we 
have  the  same  indicated  hy  God  Himself.  Increase  of  doctrinal  knowledge 
does  not  consist  in  altering  the  form  of  doctrine,  but  in  obtaining  a 
clearer,  more  enlarged  apprenension  of  the  unaltered  doctrine.  Oosterzee 
(Ch.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  70)  justly  grounds  progress  upon  **  amplification  '* 
and  not  in  "  alteration."  Rev.  Bernard  {Bampton  Lectures,  *'  The  Prog- 
ress of  Doctrine  in  the  New  Testament")  forcibly  argues  (Lee.  1)  that  the 
Divine  teaching  coincides  in  extent  with  the  present  canon,  and  that  the 
progress  of  doctrine  in  the  Church  since  such  communication  is  a  progress 
of  apprehension  by  man.  lie  clearly  shows  that  no  advance  in  Divine 
teaching  after  the  apostolic  age  was  ever  admitted  by  the  Church,  and  that 
all  elucidations,  renewed  definitions,  etc.,  indicative  of  a  clearer  apprehen- 
sion of  the  truth,  are  invariably  based  upon,  and  derived  from,  the  origi- 
nal truth  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  also  effectively  points  out  that 
innovations  (as  in  Dr.  Newman's  theory  of  development  including  new 
doctrines)  even  are  sustained  by  their  upholders  under  the  plea  of  a  tradi- 
tion enforced  by  extending  it  back  to  apostolic  days,  thus  implying,  or 
inferring,  apostolic  sanction.' 

The  kingdom  is  something  described  by  God  for  us  to  believe  ;  and 
hence  is  not  one  thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  one  thing  under 
the  former  dispensation  and  another  under  this  ordering.  The  description 
of  it  is  unchangeably  the  same,  for  it  is  a  simple  declaration  of  the  Divine 
purpose  to  which  it  is  impossible,  without  detriment,  to  add  anything. 
It  is  a  positive  revelation,  portraying  that  when  realized  certain  great 

*  We  leave  one  of  its  advocates  to  etdogize  the  extent  of  the  development  theory  enter- 
tained. Lecky  {His.  Rational.,  p.  183)  says  :  "  This  idea  of  continued  and  niiintemipted 
derelopment  is  one  that  seems  absolutely  to  override  the  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
open  any  really  able  book  on  any  subject  without  encountering  it  in  some  form.  It  is 
stirring  *aU  science  to  its  very  depths  ;  it  is  revolutionizing  all  historical  literature.  Its 
prominence  in  theology  is  so  great  that  there  is  scarcely  any  school  that  is  altogether 
exempt  from  its  influence.  We  have  seen,  in  our  own  day,  the  Church  of  Rome  itself 
defended  in  *  An  Essay  on  Development,'  and  by  a  strong  application  of  the  laws  of 
progress.** 
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events  are  to  transpire,  certain  promises  are  to  be  joyfully  experienced, 
etc.,  and  therefor^,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  a  mere 
**  germ  "  which  is  to  sprout  forth  into  something  else.  The  theory  of 
development,  especially  when  applied  to  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom, 
must  be  regarded  as  an  important  concession  to  infidelity.' 

1  The  ftmdamental  Montanistic  notion  (Kurtz,  Ch.  IRs.  Vol.  1,  p.  132)  that  Divine 
Hevelation  is  gradnaUy  end  constantly  developed,  finds  its  extremes  m  snch  doctrinal 
additions  as  are  given  by  Swedenborg,  Joseph  Smith,  Ann  Lee,  etc.  Bnt  even  in  those 
who  are  ntterly  opposed  to  all  such  extravagancies,  it  is  still  found  in  a  modified  form. 
It  is  enunciated  in  the  principle  laid  down  in  Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doctrine  that  *'  the 
doctrinal  substance  of  the  Scriptures"  is  *'  as  a  living  seed,  capable  of  the  most  prolific 
development ;  in  the  midst  of  the  most  unfavorable  influences  it  retains  the  formative 
energy,  by  which  it  evokes  new  and  living  products  adapted  to  the  times."  Kow  while 
this  might  not  be  objectiona>)le  in  one  sense,  yet  when  applied  to  doctrine  it  stands  forth 
really  as  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  departure  of  the  church  (as  e.g.  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
kingdom)  from  the  early  doctrinal  position  to  a  later.  It  is  a  hiidye,  conveniently  erected 
by  philosophy,  to  cover  the  uijly  chasm  between  Primitive  and  Later  Christianity.  The 
parable  of  the  leaven  is  pressed  into  its  service,  as  if  it  delineated  doctrinal  change  or 
growth  in  })lace  of  the  simple  influence,  controlling  power  of  the  truth  (or  of  error)  over 
the  heart.  The  seed,  blade,  ear,  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,  of  Mark  4  :  26-29,  is  made 
to  cover  doctrinal  deviations,  just  as  if  the  doctrine,  full  grown,  were  to  be  harvested  in 
place  of  the  fruit  developed  by  the  reception  of  thf)  truth.  Much  is  afSimed  rehpecting 
the  difference  between  the  seed  and  the  tree  and  fruit  ;— this  analogy  holds  good  in 
nature  and  also  in  grace  (when  truth  is  represented  as  the  seed  and  the  results  in 
increased  morality,  piety  as  a  growth  into  fruit),  but  not  in  the  "Word  as  to  doctrinal 
growth.  A  Scriptural  doctrine  fully  stated  is  the  whole  doctrine,  or  if  partially  given  so 
much  of  it  as  God  sees  proper  to  reveal,  to  which  man  can  add  nothing  ;  and  tLat  of  the 
kingdom,  dealing  exclusively  in  things  belonging  to  God  and  only  known  to  Him, 
tails  specially  under  this  category.  If  such  a  doctrine  is  imperfectly  given  or  is  con- 
cealed under  a  covering,  and  it  is  left  to  infirm  man  to  develop  its  real  meaning,  uho,  if 
we  are  to  go  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  has  gained  its  true  meaning  ?  Gut  of  the  over- 
whelming abundance  of  dogmatic  statements,  vchich  then  is  the  genuine  fruit  ?  Gr,  ere 
they  all  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  same  **  germ  ?"  Why  embrace  a  theory  which 
evidently  lowers  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  enveloping  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom 
in  an  unperceived  "germ"  but  a  very  perceptible  "husk  ;"  which  sends  us  away  to 
fallible  man  for  **  the  real  truth  ;  "  which  is  forbidden  by  the  Word  itself  when  declar- 
ing its  doctrines  unchangeably  the  same  ;  which  makes  a  particular  doctrine  in  one  centmy 
to  be  held  in  accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  Word,  and  in  another  and  following 
centuries  directly  the  opposite  to  accord  with  an  alleged  spirit  ;  and  which  deliberately 
fastens  upon  Holy  Writ  the  vagaries  and  dreams  of  man  as  its  natural  outgrowth  ?  The 
development  producing  change  is  not  in  the  doctrine  but  in  the  individual  ;  the  doc- 
trine is  given  to  the  individual  and  to  the  church  that  both  may  grow  thereby,  and  not 
that  the  doctrine  may  grow  into  something  else  by  the  church.  Doctrine  as  seed  in  the 
heart  is  productive  of  good  works,  and  not  of  doctrinal  change  ;  the  very  setd  given  by 
God  is  to  be  retained  in  the  heart,  and  it  is  not  to  be  exchanged  for  improved  or  developed 
seed  of  man's  proposing.  God  bestr)ws  doctrine  to  instruct,  to  guide,  to  change,  to 
sanctify  man,  and  not  for  man  to  take  it  and  mould  and  transmute  it  according  to  his 
will.  Christian,  Bible  doctrine  ever  remains  the  same,  and  can  only  ^e  anthoritatiTely 
changed  by  God  Himself.  It  is  God's  tndh  and  not  man's.  If  man  could  add  to  i^ 
modify  or  alter  it,  or  even  bend  it  in  accommodation,  what  infallible  standard  or  guide 
would  there  be  to  protect  us  against  error  and  unbelief  V  The  motive  power  to  vurtne 
and  holiness  embraced  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  is  deteriorated  just  in  proportion 
as  changes  are  introduced.  The  more  Scriptural  our  faith,  the  more  pious  and  devoted 
the  life,  seeing  that  the  purest  influence  for  good  comes  from  God's  own  gracious  words. 
(Comp.  e.g.  Mozley's  "  Theory  of  Development,**  in  reply  to  Newman's  "Essay  on  the 
Development  of  Christian  Doctrine,"  Sprecher's  "Groundwork  of  Theol,,**  etc.) 

*  It  is  a  concession  to  unbelief,  in  that  it  rejects  the  grammatical  sense  and  make! 
Scripture  language  changeable,  placing  truth  in  a  variety  of  aspects  of  antagonism  (that 
e.g.  making  the  declaration  of  the  letter  to  conflict  with  that  of  the  spirit).     It  presMt   , 
the  parables  by  an  analogy  drawn  from  the  vegetable  world  until  they  are  compeUed  to  f- 
**  crawl  on  all  fonra/*    It  causes  a  direct  conflict  between  the  express  language  of  Script- 
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ore  and  the  idea  or  noHon  advocated.  And  it  does  this  to  account  for  the  Tariations  of 
doctrine  in  the  cbnrch  on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  make  the  external  church 
better  than  she  merits.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous  to  receive  a  theory  by  which 
ire  may  apologize  for  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines  in  the  past  and  for  tbe  future  ; 
aod  which  leaves  us  no  Divinely  constituted  exponent  of  authority  in  doctrine  but 
allows  the  doctrinal  position  to  be  settled  by  an  interpretation  at  variance  with  a  legiti- 
mate  grammatical  sense.  It  presents  us  (as  in  Neander.  etc.,)  the  most  shadowy,  mystical 
conceptions  (e.g.  "  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  and  its  authoritative  utterances,**) 
to  be  the  true  criterion  of  the  truth.  Unbelief  accepts  of  the  favorite  phrase  "  Chris- 
tian consciousness*'  in  this  development  scheme.  Thus  e.g.  Alger  in  his  Essay  on  Jesus 
(r/<«  SolUudes,  p.  380),  while  praising  Jesus,  fearfully  mutilates  the  Messiah  under  the 
plea  :  **  The  Christian  Consciousness,  the  collective  sense  of  Christendom,  is  competent 
to  determine  what  is  congruous,  what  incongruous,  with  the  true  idea  of  Christ ;  to  cut 
off  8ax>erfluitie8  and  supply  defects  in  the  transmitted  form,"  etc.  We,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  assert  that  the  Christ  and  His  kingdom  are  not  to  be  tampered  with  under  any  such 
a  plea,  but  are  to  be  received  just  as  God  has  given  them  to  us.  Besides  this,  Alger 
informs  us  that  a  few  favored  ones  are  ^  the  authoritative  representatives  of  this  totality 
of  Christian  perception  and  feeling."  We  recognize  no  such  "  authoritative  representa- 
tives" excepting  as  they  fairly  coincide  with  the  authorities  of  the  Bible,  and  as  to  "  the 
collective  sense*'  and  "  totality,**  the  diversity  existing  and  the  claims  proposed  forbid 
the  idea  of  such  unity  in  the  church.  The  majority  rule  cannot  apply  to  doctrine  as 
seen  e.g.  in  the  rejection  of  Jesus,  the  dark  ages,  etc.  The  fact  is,  that  the  development 
theory  as  applied  to  doctrine  is  one  that  cannot  be  confined  within  limits  ;  it  is  a  sword 
entirely  too  unwieldy  for  the  believer  to  handle  ;  it  is  a  net  so  widely  sweeping  that  it 
cannot  be  managed,  and  hence,  with  due  deference  to  its  originators  (Hegel,  etc. )  it  may 
be  rejected  without  causing  Christianity  to  suffer.  The  latter  needs  no  such  weapon  for 
defence,  no  such  system  of  apologetics,  for  its  best  defence  and  apology  is,  as  one 
(Dunn)  aptly  remarked  :  **  The  Bible  can  never  get  behind  the  age."  It  is  true  that  men 
of  great  intellect,  of  vast  learning,  have  and  do  advocate  it,  but  such  too,  as  thousands 
of  cases  past  and  present  testify,  are  liable  to  error.  It  is  the  more  needful  to  direct 
attention  to  this  matter,  seeing  that  our  more  recent  church  histories,  Sys.  Divinities, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  leavened  with  its  spirit  and  deductions.  So  far  as  it  is  applied  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  we  protest  against  it,  because  the  doctrinal  things  of  the 
kingdom  are  subjects  of  direct  revelation  and  not  of  growth  ;  because  Revelation  itself 
on  this  point  is  not  subject  to  growth,  being  merely  declarations  of  God's  purpose  ;  be- 
cause to  make  the  Revelation  in  its  grammatical  sense  a  mere  husk  is  a  virtual  belittling 
of  the  Word  ;  because  doctrinal  truth  is  always  the  same,  and  is  only  to  be  found  in  its 
purity  in  Holy  Writ  ;  and  because  error,  antagonism,  division,  etc.,  find  their  best 
apologist  in  this  theory. 

Surely  believers  onyht  to  reject  this  development  theory  when  they  see  how  a  host  of 
men  (vVinmon,  Strauss,  Parker,  etc.,)  are  employing  it,  to  show  that  Christianity  is  only 
in  the  course  of  development,  and  must  by  the  old  of  science  and  reason  give  place  to 
something  higher.  When  the  notion  leads  multitudes,  not  to  content  themselves  with  a 
legitimnte  progress  (drawn  from  study,  comparison,  criticism,  experience,  etc.,)  in  knowl- 
edge, but  to  change  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (under  the  plea  of  spirit,  reason,  enlight- 
enment, progress,  etc.,)  at  will,  introducing  a  vast  body  of  conflicting  opinions  and  sects; 
when  under  its  influence  the  covenants,  oath-bound,  are  either  denied  in  their  gram- 
matical sen-se  or  totally  ignored  ;  when  the  theory  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the  predicted 
closing  of  this  age,  for  instead  of  finding  a  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  matured 
manhood,  resulting  in  perfectability,  the  outcome  as  given  by  the  Spirit  is  the  direct 
opposite  ;  when  it  is  utterly  opposed  by  the  manner  of  the  kingdom's  introduction, 
coming  suddenly  and  supei'naturally,  with  numerous  additional  fatal  reasons— we,  cer- 
tainly, can  only  regard  the  theory,  with  its  specious  reasoning,  as  one  of  the  inost  damjer' 
cut  ever  broached  ;  and  one,  too,  destined  to  bring  about  still  greater  evil  in  the  hands 
of  recent  writers.  Incorporated  with  this  view,  and  going  hand  in  hand  with  it,  is  that 
of  general,  universal  Inspiration,  under  which  new  revelations  may  be  expected,  and 
though  guarded  (as  Beecher  in  The  Ch.  (/hiom,  Ap.  10,  1878)  by  the  declaration  that  such 
mast  be  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures,  yet  this  position  (as  shown  Prop.  5)  is  dangerous, 
opening  a  wide  door,  through  which  unbelievers  are  pressing  with  exultant  hopes.  Felix 
Adler  in  The  Xorih  Amer.  Jievieic^  Sept.-Oct.  1877,  Art.  "Reformed  Judaism,"  under  the 
influence  of  such  an  inspiration  theory,  discriminating  (as  he  thinks)  between  "  the  letter 
tad  the  spirit,"  and  by  adding  "  the  process  of  evolution,'*  most  pointedly  denies  th^ 
covenants  and  predictions  in  their  plain  sense,  resolves  the  Jewish  nation  into  tVie  ^e^- 
aoh,  Qtc. 
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Ohs.  4.  Allowing  a  development  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible  itself  (/.6, 
given  in  respective  dispensations,  and  by  different  writers),  made  under  ih 
auspices  of  the  Spirit,  the  same,  by  the  principle  of  interpretation  adopted 
(Prop.  4),  shows,  by  its  completeness  and  manner  of  presentation,  that 
the  Bible  is  designea  to  be  a  book  for  the  people,  for  all  men,  both  learned 
and  unlearned.  It  is  addressed  to  the  masses,  to  the  ignorant,  to  all  classes, 
and,  therefore,  is  not  merely  designed  for  the  educated.  It  assumes  upon 
the  very  face  of  it,  that  its  important  doctrines  can  be  easily  compre- 
hended, and  that  to  realize  their  force  and  value  it  is  unnecessary  to  make 
additions  .or  alterations.  It  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  contains  all  that 
is  requisite  for  us  to  know  concerning  the  kingdom,  and  that  every 
person  can  obtain  this  knowledge  by  its  perusal  and  study.  It  assumes, 
that  it  is  correct  in  its  claim  of  being  an  infallible  guide  (Ps.  119  :  105, 
2  Pet.  1  :  19,  Gal.  1  :  8,  Isa.  8  :  20,  2  Tim.  3  :  17,  etc.),  as  endorsed  by 
the  early  Christians,  Reformers,  etc.,  in  the  things  pertaining  to  God  and 
the  everlasting  happiness  of  man.  It  distinctly  teacnes  that  without  a  due 
acceptance  of  its  doctrines,  we  are  regarded  by  the  Almighty  as  those, 
however  learned  in  other  respects,  who  lack  understanding.  It  urges  upon 
us,  in  view  of  its  Divine  origin,  purity,  veracity,  power,  duration,  etc.,  the  | 
obligation  that  we  are  under  to  know  God's  Word.  It  professes  to 
enlighten  every  one  who  receives  it  respecting  God  and  our  personal 
relationship  to  Uim,  the  Messiah  and  our  need  of  Him,  the  kingdom  and 
the  manner  in  which  to  gain  it,  the  duties  pertaining  to  God  and  man, 
the  future  destiny  of  ourselves  and  the  world,  etc.,  and  that  to  obtain  this  J 
enlightenment  we  do  not  absolutely  require,  valuable  as  they  may  be  in 
many  respects,  those  cumbersome  systems  of  interpretation,  those  diversi- 
fied and  ponderous  exegetical  commentaries,  etc.,  which  are  given  as  helps 
to  the  student. 


The  Bible  assumes,  then,  that  it  can  be  nnderstood,  so  far  as  its  essential,  important    f 
doctrines  are  concerned,  by  all  men.     If  so,  then  instead  of  a  recondite  meaning  being,  is 
intended,   the  plain   grammatical  sense,  common  to  all  men,    must  undoubtedly  ba    v^ 
received.     The  infallibility  it  places  in  its  own  utterances  expressed  according  to  th«    - 
usual  laws  of  language,  and  not  in  a  superadded  sense  bestowed  at  the  pleasnre  of  the   . 
interpreter.     It  does  not  allow  it  to  exist  outside  of  itself  in  an  authoritative  decdantioa  . 
of  the  church  (excepting  only  as  it  corresponds  with  the  Word),  or  in  what  is  called  **  the 
infallible  consciousness."    If  we  were  to  accept  of  the  latter,  in  lohal  confession  or  writ- 
ing is  it  incorporated  ?    The  interpretation  of  the  Word  must  not  be  hampered  by  a 
philosophical  generality,  glittering  in  conception  and  well  adapted  to  lead  us  away  from 
Holy  Writ,  and  to  cause  us  to  put  our  faith  in  mere  human  opinion,  thus  also  covering 
up  deficiencies,  difficulties,  antagonisms  suggested  by  the  Word.     Such  a  consciousneM 
does  not  exist,  as  is  proven  by  the  opposite  confessions  and  theological  writings  of  pasi  . 
centuries,  and  which  differences  continue  down  to  the  present  day,  even  on  points  tht 
most  important,  as  e.g.  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  the  sacraments,  the  order  of  salva- 
tion, etc.     Amid  this  diversity,  the  sad  result  of  human  infirmity,  one  consoling  featnra 
alone  remains,  that,  notwithstanding  the  differences  of  opinion,  so  much  of  the  truth  oC 
Scripture,  in  Us  plain  sense,  is  cordially  received,  that  faith  in,  and  obedience  to,  Chriflfc 
is  characteristic  of  all  believers.     The  failure  to  show  where  this  **  consciousness"  is 
lodged,  in  order  to  make  it  available  for  direct  reference  and  appeal,  should  guard  vs 
against  a  theory  well  intended  but  really  derogatory  to  Scripture.     Scripture  most  evisr 
retain  its  position  as  paramount,  sole  authority,  and  care  must  be  exercised  lesitbtf. 
helps  intended  to  facilitate  Scriptural  investigation  become  hindrances  instead  of  val 
aids,  by  being  too  much  relied  on  without  a  personal  searching  of  the  Word  of  God. 
substitution  in  place  of  Holy  Writ,  is,  in  so  far,  lowering  the  supreme  standard, 
pare  some  excellent  remarks  on  the  supremacy  of  Scripture  in  Bridges'  Chris, 
Saarin's  Sermon  on  The  tSufficiency  of  Bevelaiion,  Graybeard's  (Graff)  Lay  Sermons, 
We  reproduce  one  sentence  from  Graff  (No,  62,  "  Search  the  Scriptures")  :  **  A  man 
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become  a  theological  tinker  by  studying  theological  books  ;  but  in  order  to  become  *  a 
workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth/  there  can 
be  no  sabstitute  for  the  habitual,  personal  study  of  God's  Word. ' '  How  true  this  is, 
when  we  look  at  the  history  of  godly  men  and  women  of  the  past.  How  many  'with  vast 
stores  of  learning  have  been  ecUpsed  in  advancement  of  true  knowledge  and  usefulness, 
by  Uiose  who  have  constantly  diawn  divine  things  from  a  persevering  perusal  and  study 
of  God*B  Word. 

Obs,  5.  All  believers  admit  that  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  there 
mast  be,  to  secure  success,  a  reverent,  prayerful  spirit  maintained,  a 
reliance  upon  Divine  guidance  into  truth.  There  must  be  a  moral  prepara- 
tion (John  8  :  47)  to  appreciate  their  force  and  beautv  (Ps.  119  :  12,  18). 
Such  a  direction,  although  given  by  God  Himself  (Jas.  1  :  5,  Luke  11  : 
13«  etc.),  loses  some  of    its  weight  in  the  estimation  of  unbelief,  since 

Krties  the  most  antagonistic  in  doctrine  and  practice  profusely  profess  to 
ve  poured  forth  earnest  prayer,  and  to  have  been  guided  bv  the  S}3irit  in 
their  ex{>ositions.  A  modest  student,  and  one  too  who  really  prays  and  is 
morally  aided,  will  scarcely  set  up  such  a  standard,  or  refer  to  Him  in 
Buch  a  connection.  Prayerful  study  of  the  Scriptures  will  evidence  itself, 
not  in  professioji,  but  hi  fruits.  It,  too,  will  be  found  that  error  may  be 
conjoined  with  even  fervent  prayer,  if  the  Bible  is  neglected,  if  the 
simplest  rules  are  rejected  for  ascertaining  its  meaning,  if  the  grammatical 
sense  is  violated,  if  reason  is  not  properly  used,  if  intellectual  activity  is 
not  combined  with  faith,  and  if  the  formulas  of  men  are  substituted  for 
the  Word.  Prayer  is  a  help,  but  not  so  directly  that  we  need  not  search 
for  the  truth.  So  also  mistake  may  be  connected  with  the  assumed 
g[aidance  of  the  Spirit ;  for  if  a  man  expects  ''  direct  spiritual  illumina- 
tion ''  or  an  "  intellectual  light ''  by  which  he  can  know  the  truth  without 
an  acceptance  and  patient  study  of  that  whioii  the  Spirit  has  already  given, 
he  only  shows  that  he  is  self-deceived.  Prayer  and  the  Spirit  indeed  are 
of  great  avail  in  their  moral  bearing,  in  preparing  us  for  the  perception 
and  reception  of  the  truth,  but  they  are  not  given  to  siqyersede  tiie  search- 
ing of  the  Scriptures  (John  5  :  39),  the  reasoning  out  of  the  Scriptures 
(Acts  17:2;  18  :  4,  etc.),  the  using  of  our  faculties  in  noting  the  oracles 
of  God  (Heb.  5  :  14),  the  taking  heed  unto  the  Word  given  (2  Pet.  1  :  19), 
the  daily  receiving  and  study  of  Holy  Writ  (Acts  17  :  11).  Indeed  the 
fact  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Spirit  to  enlighten  us  and  enable  us  to 
savingly  appropriate  truth,  to  trust  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  does  not  allow  us 
to  neglect  tne  means  of  enlightenment  which  He  has  already  furnished  in 
the  presented  Word.  It  forbids  a  passivity  of  our  mental  faculties,  and 
enjoins  upon  the  man  of  God,  in  order  **  to  be  perfect,  thoroughly 
furnished,*'  to  let  both  mind  and  heart  receive  "all  scripture," 
(2  Tim.  3  :16,  17). 

The  ftpirit  reveals  Himself,  and  the  trath  He  is  commissioned  to  impart  through  the 
Word  already  given,  and  in  proportion  as  that  Word  is  pondered,  studied,  and  received, 
JHst  in  ihtit  projtortwn  will  tnie  enlightenment  follow  ;  and  even  love  will  be  excited 
fi  Tim.  3  :  15,  Luke  24  :  32,  Phil.  1  : 9),  and  growth  promoted  (1  Tet.  2:2,).  For,  if  man 
is  in  a  reverent,  prayerful,  teachable  attitude,  desirous  for  the  truth,  the  Spirit  will  im- 
press that  same  truth  given  by  Him,  not  by  directly  revealing  it  (for  that  He  has  already 
done),  but  by  morally  qualifying  him  for  its  reception  and  retention.  (See  this  illus- 
tated  in  the  Controversy — Tyerman's  "  Oxford  Methodists,"  p.  95 — between  the  Mora- 
Tian  Molther  and  Wesley,  on  the  question  whether  penitent  inquirers  should  search  the 
Seriptnres — Wesley  affirming,  and  Molther  denying,  the  necessity  and  importance  of  the 
same. )    Bible  tmth,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  to  our  moral  constitution,  demanOL^  \)o\}ql 
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mind  and  heart  to  receiye  it.  Three  things  are  requisite  to  make  tmth  practically  effec- 
tive. Lord  Bacon  says  :  **  The  inquiry  of  Truth,  which  is  the  love-mi^ng  or  wooing  it ; 
the  knowledge  of  Tmth,  which  is  the  presence  of  it ;  and  the  belief  of  Tmth,  which  is 
the  enjoying  of  it ;— is  the  Sovereign  Good  of  human  nature."  The  Spirit  aids  us  only 
in  the  line  of  revealed  truth,  never  in  contradistinction  to  the  recorded  things  of  the  i^irit. 
The  sword  of  the  Spirit  is  the  Word  of  God  (£ph.  6  :  17),  and  there  can  be  no  revelation 
given,  however  plausible  and  advocated,  which  runs  in  opposition  to  Holy  Writ.  There 
is  no  proof  whatever,  amid  the  multitude  of  claims  proposed,  saving  that  afforded  by 
the  personal  assertion  of  the  interested  parties  themselves,  that  a  single  person  since  the 
days  of  the  apostles  has  received  a  new  or  modified  doctrine,  not  found  in  the  Bible, 
directly  from  the  Spiiit.  A  very  suspicious  fact  in  those  who  claim  it,  is,  that  every  8Q<^ 
doctrine  advanced  they  still  desire,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  fasten  to  Scriptures  given, 
thus  unconsciously  (e.g.  Mormons,  German  Inspirationists  in  Iowa,  etc.  Comp.  Prop. 
4)  testifying  to  its  supremacy  over  their  own  utterances. 

This  subject  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  since  advantage  is  taken  of  this  supposed 
additional  bestowment  of  doctrinal  truth  outside  of  the  Bible  to  lower  the  supremacy  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  is  done  by  receiving  the  concessions,  intentional  or  not,  of  various 
parties,  opening  a  wide  door  for  endless  additions,  because  of  the  introduction  of  a 
Divine  authority  outside  of  the  Bible.  Those  who  undermine  the  authoritative  position 
of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  following  :  (1.)  It  is  claimed  by  good  men  (as  e.g.  Dr.  Bush- 
nell.  Sermons  on  the  New  Life^  p.  46)  that  every  man  is  also  inspired,  not  indeed  having 
the  same  inspiration  as  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  but  still  a  continued  inspiration,  im- 
parted  by  the  Spirit,  by  which  we  interpret  the  Scriptures,  etc.  (2.)  Another  class 
(Essays  and  Reviews)  assert  that  **  inspiration  is,  a  permanent  power  in  the  church"'  which 
by  a  constant  ''  illumination,*'  kindred  to  that  of  the  Bible,  develops  confessions,  doc- 
trines, liturgies,  etc.  (3.)  The  Koman  Catholic  Church  affirms  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  so 
given  to  it,  that  the  Pope  in  his  official  or  doctrinal  utterances  cannot  err.  The  same  is 
asserted  by  many  respecting  General  Councils.  Tradition  is  thus  elevated  to  inspired 
truth.*  (4.)  Inlidels  adopt  the  language  of  Scripture,  and  declare  that  all  men  are 
inspired  equal  to  and  eveu  superior  to  the  apostles,  as  e.g.  the  Parker  school.  (5.)  Men 
of  a  mystical  tendency  in  various  centuries  and  denominations,  who,  professing  a  special 
guidance  and  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  ask  for  their  utterances  a  corresponding  faith. 
The  history  of  Mysticism,  separate  and  combined  with  scholasticism,  presents  numerous 
painful  instances,  of  ''an  inner  liglit"  exalted  to  Scriptural  authority.  (6.)  The  Mor- 
mons, and  other  sects,f  who  give  us  long  pretended  revelations  of  divine  truth. 
(7.)  Swedenborg,  who  constituted  himself  the  first  and  sole  interpreter  of  the  Word, 
whom  the  angels  could  not  instruct  {Div,  Prov.,  pub.  1764,  p.  135),  and  who,  by  an  inner 
sense  and  revelations  professedly  received,  inaugurated  a  new  Gospel.  The  grammatical 
sense  is  but  a  worthless  husk,  containing  the  highest  mysteries  which  were  revealed  to 
him.  (8.)  The  Society  of  Friends,  who,  with  many  excellencies,  frankly  acknowledge 
the  superior  light  granted  by  the  Spirit.]:    (9.)  The  Spiritualists,  who  elevate  the  reveU- 


♦  Some  of  the  Popish  bulls,  decisions  of  Councils,  etc.,  directly  claim  to  have  been 
given  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Comp.  Dr.  Doellinger's  Essay  **£b 
Cathedra*'  definitions  in  Ap.  E.  attached  to  *'Fht)les,  and  Essay  on  Prophetic  ISpirii,**  for 
the  infallibility  doctrine.  In  Didron's  Clir.  Iconography y  Vol.  1,  p.  448,  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  is  represented  as  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  latter  under  the  form  of  a 
dove>.  taken  from  a  French  statue  of  the  XIII.  cent,  in  the  church  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Chartres.  Gregory  VII.  enjoys  the  same  distinction,  and  even  Jerome  is  represented 
with  a  dove  breathing  inspiration  into  his  ear,  reminding  us  of  Mahomet's  tame  pigeon. 

f  Ejj.  Joanna  Southcott,  who,  in  her  declaration,  claims,-  **  that  all  my  writings  came 
from  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  God  ;"  the  Anabaptists  encountered  by  Luther  (Lives  of 
Luther,  D'Aubigne's  His,  Hef.,  Giesler,  Ch.  His.,  note  04,  etc.)  ;  the  account  given  by  the 
Shakers  of  Mother  Ann  Lee  ;  the  followers  of  Jane  Leader,  especially  John  Pordage ; 
besides  others  given  in  our  Eccl.  Histories.  The  extravagances  of  the  past  are  repeated 
at  the  present  day.  Works  on  Fanaticism,  Religious  Enthusiasm,  etc.,  give  us  gloomy 
details  of  man's  infirmity  and  presumption.  The  most  recent  is  the  following  :  The 
Times-Star,  Oct.  19,  1881,  says,  that  a  new  sect  has  arisen  in  Michigan,  called  "  the  Liv- 
ing Church  of  God  "  or  "  the  Chosen  ;"  and  '*  the  members  profess  to  possess  some 
grave  secrets  with  reference  to  the  near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  world,  which  they 
sajr  were  given  to  them  by  inspiration." 
/  The  esteem  that  the  author  has  for  the  amiable  intentions  and  life  of  the  Quakers, 
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turns  of  the  wpitiiB^  mipposed  to  be  giren  for  special  enlightenment,  ftbove  the  Bible. 
AH  theee,  whether  they  design  it  or  not,  bring  to  us  an  antnority  eqnal  to  or  superior  to 
that  of  the  Scriptures.  AdYantaf^e  is  quickly  taken  of  this  opening,  by  arguing  (as  e.g. 
Jfaayt  and  Bei&wa)  that  as  inspiration,  the  imparting  of  the  Spirit  is  now  aooompani^ 
with  error,  so  it  was  also  in  the  days  of  the  aposUes,  and,  therefore,  only  so  much 
anthovitj  is  to  be  sllowed  to  the  Scriptures  as  good  men  can  approve  of  as  credible,  thus 
fSB^y  aliQwing  no  unity  of  doctrine,  etc.  Advantage  is  also  token  of  it,  by  pointing  to 
sQ  these  oontradictovy  professions,  aU  under  prcfessed  spiritual  auidancef  as  evidence  of  the 
uncertainty  of  anr  Spirit-deriTed  truths.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  wide  gap  thus 
opened  for  pretended  revelations  and  new  doctrines,  for  greater  sanctity,  htdiness,  and 
sxdnsiTeness,  until  the  heart  saddens  at  the  fearful  sisht.  The  simple  truth  of  God  has 
been  ontaM|eously  perverted,  mutilated,  and  abused  by  these  processes.  No !  No ! ! 
o«r  only  ssiety  is  In  shrietly  adhering  to  the  Word,  as  containing  all  the  doctrines  in  tiieir 
true  teaching  grammaticaUy  expressed,  and  that  prayer  and  all  other  things,  including 
the  monl  aid  of  the  Spirit,  are  subsidiary  to  the  eternal  Word  itself,  acting  only  fovora- 
bb*  and  efficiently  in  connection  with  it. 

But  while  avoiding  one  extreme,  we  must  not  fall  into  another,  and  deny  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  may,  if  He  chooses,  impart  mental  aid,  or  perception,  or  knowledge.  He  did  this 
to  others^  to  prophets,  apostles,  and  others,  and  it  would  limit  His  freedom  and  power 
to  say  that  He  cannot  do  it  now  }f  He  so  pleases  ;  especially  He  has  not  told  us  that  He 
wQl  not  do  it,  and  many  passages  (Eph.  1 :  16, 17, 1  Cor.  12  : 7-11,  James  1 : 5, 1  Kings 
S :  9-13)  seem  to  indicate  that,  not  howeyer  without  seeking,  prayer,  searching,  that  God 
sm  and  wiU  at  times  directly  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  truth.  But  let  it  never  be  for- 
gDtten  that  eren  such  aid  and  moral  law,  enforced  by  the  Spirit,  is  placed  within  restric- 
tiOBS,  Tis. :  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  Word  itself;  it  embraces  no  new  revelations  or  new  doc- 
trines^  but  only  leads  to  a  fuller  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the  Revelation 
ahcady  giyen  ;  it  retains  and  enforces  the  supremacy  of  Uolv  Writ  Dunn  in  his  excel- 
Isnt  treatise  ( The  Sludbf  qf  the  Bible)  takes  the  position  that  there  is  no  mental  enlighten- 
iMnt^  no  "direct  spiritual  illumination"  to  be  expected  at  the  present  day,  and  brings 
in  the  analogy  that  we  obtain  truth  as  we^do  bread,  *'  that  as  God  now  showers  not  bread 
tBom  hesTcn  as  He  did  in  the  wilderness,  so  He  showers  not  truth  upon  our  minds  as  He 
did  upon  the  apostles,'*  that  we  must  labor  for  it,  etc.  This  ordinarily  and  generally  is 
true,  out  universally  ihe  analogy  drawn  from  the  bread  does  not  bold  good,  for  God  did, 
^fter  the  manna  was  given,  provide  bread  for  Elijah,  the  widow,  and  others,  and  in 


induces  him  to  add  this  note.  How  largely  Barclay  may  be  endorsed  by  them  he  knows 
not,  but  Barclay  in  his  Apology,  Prop.  3,  p.  81,  plainly  asserts  that  the  Scriptures  are  to 
he  sidfcrdinated  to  the  spiritual  revealings  given  to  men,  and  hence  they  are  not  *'  the 
principal  grrmnd  of  all  troth  and  knowledge,  nor  yet  the  adequate  primary  rule  of  faith  and 
manners/*  but  that  **  they  are  and  may  be  esteemed  a  secondary  rtde.*'  Comp.  Gnmey's 
**(Jbservationfs/*  p.  38.  47,  Fox's  **  Journal,'*  p.  476,  etc.  The  redeeming  feature,  however, 
is  that  Barclay  insists  upon  it,  that  as  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  the  same  Spirit  the 
revelations  afforded  by  the  inward  light  never  contradict  the  Scriptures.  In  much  of 
their  doctrinal  writings  constant  appeal  is  made  to  Holy  Writ,  so  much  so  that  this  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  ignored.  The  common  mistake  with  many  persons  is,  that  they  con- 
found the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit  with  the  ordinary,  the  direct  communi- 
cation of  truth  with  the  moral  appreciation  and  reception  of  the  truth,  the  intellectual 
voiking  vouchsafed  to  the  few  chosen  ones  with  the  spiritual  apprehension  and  applica- 
tion  of  the  Word.  (Comp.  for  the  Quaker's  statements  in  full.  Art.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
hmard  lAghl,  in  the  **  Princeton  Review,"  1848,  Bupp's  (Mg.  His.  of  Helig.  Denomina* 
ttoHs,  where  two  Quaker  writers  affirm  the  subordinate  position  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
Art.  Qiiakerisin,  Past  and  Present,  in  North  Brit.  Beview,  1860.)  A  very  plausible  and 
inadious  error  in  this  direction  presented  by  pious  men  (e.g.  UUman,  etc.)— far  removed 
from  the  position  of  8cb.  Frank  Hchwenckfeld,  Thamer,  and  others,  but  not  the  less 
mid^^yiinyy — is  the  following  :  the  Scriptures  are  not  the  only  or  exclusive  rule  of  faith, 
but  Christ  as  manifested  to  faith  (an  inward  principle)  is  an  additional  rule— thus 
ebanging  from  the  Quaker  principle  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  Christ.  It  is  sufficient  to 
■7,  that  we  only  recognize  and  appropriate  Christ  in  His  person,  life,  doctrines  ("  Thou 
Ittst  the  words  of  eternal  life'  *),  work,  and  promises  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
nd  received  byfaiih.  This  self-appropriation  of  the  Scriptural  statements,  produces  the 
frdis,  the  same  mind  which  was  also  in  Him,  and  thus  confirms  the  superiority  of  tb^ 
Holy  Scriptures  as  the  only  infallible  ru/e— Christian  experience  verifying  ita  tnitVitu\ii«a&. 
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answer  to  prayer  He  can  yet  do  it,  qnite  ont  of  the  ordinary  way,  in  cases  of  necessity, 
without  man  laboring  for  it.  Take  e.g.  Lnther,  as  he  painfally  toiled  up  the  steps  on 
his  knees,  suddenly  impressed  with  *'  the  jnst  shall  live  by  faith,"  or  the  extraordinazy 
preparedness  of  the  Suidwich  Islanders  for  the  Gospel,  or  the  remarkable  converBions 
of  some  of  the  heathen  and  others— these  and  other  examples  can  only  be  fully  explained 
by  accepting  of  a  direct  mental  aid  afforded  by  the  Spirit,  bat,  in  every  case,  subordinate 
to,  and  in  support  of,  the  Scriptures  given.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  when  necessity 
requires  it,  or  the  pertinacity  of  faith  secures  it,  or  the  pleasure  of  God  bestows  it,  that 
such  may  be  the  case,  yet  we  have  one  decisive  test  to  which  even  these  must  bow,  viz., 
all  enlightenment  must  bo  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Scriptures,  not  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
conflict  with  them,  because  they  are  given  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  cannot  be  antagonistic. 
This  e.g.  was  Luther's  position  when  he  encountered  the  fanatics  who  pretended  to  new 
revelations  by  the  Spirit,  that  they  were  contradictory  to  the  utterances  already  bestowed 
by  the  Spirit  and  hence  unreliable,  and  that  being  different,  a  variation  from  the  Bible, 
they  were  not  proven  authoritative  by  the  mighty  works  of  the  Spirit  and  therefore  could 
not  supersede  the  truth  presented  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Jief.  Vol.  3.  B.  9).  The  apostles 
themselves  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  given  as  bearing  testimony  that  they  speak  in  the 
Spirit,  in  unison  with  Him,  and  that  the  same  are  abundantly  able  to  afford  us  all  the 
light,  direction,  etc.,  that  we  need.  Any  effort  which  professes  to  bo  from  God,  directly 
or  indirectly,  mediately  or  immediately,  if  it  lowers  the  standard,  or  places  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  any  of  the  teaching,  of  Holy  Writ,  is  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion,  and 
should  at  once  bo  rejected.  True  enlightenment  advocates  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Bible  ;  false  revelations  either  endeavor  to  supplant  it,  or  wrest  it  from  its  meaning,  or 
attach  to  it  irrelevant,  contradictory,  and  extravagant  matter.  Fortunately  for  the  truth, 
most  pretended  revelations  and  additions  are  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  their  own 
palpable  ignorance,  foolishness,  and  error.  Calvin  {Jnsii.  Ch.  9,  C.  1)  charactey^es  the 
pretensions  of  immediate  revelations  as  **  subversive  of  every  principle  of  piety  ;'  while 
we  dare  not,  in  charity,  give  so  sweeping  a  criticism,  yet  it  may  be  held  that  they  are 
subversive  of  the  Scriptures,  of  all  hope  of  possessing,  what  man  needs,  an  intelligent, 
reliable,  infallible  doctrinal  guide,  leading  often,  as  illustrated  in  Ochino  and  others,  to 
a  sad  shipwreck.  Infallibility  in  doctrinal  utterances,  whether  claimed  as  a  divine 
right,  or  as  proceeding  from  an  imparted  Spirit,  or  as  coming  in  any  other  way,  is  some- 
thing that  belongs  exclusively  to  Holy  "Writ,  which  not  merely  asserts  its  possession  but 
proves  it  in  a  variety  of  ways  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  179-183).  The  subject  matter  of  the 
Bible,  its  entire  tenor  of  teaching,  its  decided  authoritative  statements,  its  injunction  not 
to  add  or  take  from  it,  its  continuous  Divine  Purpose,  its  unity  of  Plan  in  Redemption, 
its  provisional  portion  amply  realized  in  personal  experience  and  the  world* s  history- 
all  clearly  show  that  it  is  not  to  be  supplanted  by  any  other  authority.  We  are  therefore 
abundantly  satisfied  with  the  position  occupied  by  the  church  for  the  first  three  hundred 
years  (so  Mosheim,  Neander,  Killen,  Giesler,  etc.),  by  the  Reformers,  and  a  host  of  able 
men,  viz.,  that  the  Bible  is  the  sole,  suj^reme  authority,  and  that  every  Christian  doc- 
trine, including  that  of  the  kingdom,  must  find  its  true  basis  within  its  limits. 

Obs.  G.  It  has  been  sufficiently  intimated  that  in  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scriptures,  man's  agency  is  also  required.  It  is  needed  in  a  variety  of 
ways  :  in  the  criticism  of  the  text  to  indicate  its  purity  and  meaning,  in 
securing  the  evidences  pertaining  to  it,  in  comparing  one  portion  with 
another,  etc.  The  Word  is  indeed  given  by  God,  but  to  comprehend  and 
ensure  its  blessing,  we  must,  like  with  His  gift  of  nature,  bestow  upon  it 
thought,  meditation,  labor,  and  research,  ft  contains  deep  things  requir- 
ing careful  study,  and  even  mysteries  beyond  our  limits  ;  it  discusses  the 
most  profoundly  interesting  questions  within  our  mental  power  ;  it  gives 
us  plain  statements,  which  are  to  be  contrasted  with  others,  lest  we  fail 
to  realize  their  full  significancy  ;  it  deals  with  the  sublime,  the  beautiful, 
the  emotional,  the  moral,  the  spiritual,  the  eternal,  the  seen  and  the  unseen, 
the  past,  present,  and  future,  and  hence  calls  for  both  mind  and  heart  in 
its  interpretation.  Reliance  upon  the  Word  does  not  forbid  progress, 
advancement,  but  ensures  it ;  for  our  entire  argument  indicates,  that  just 
7/7  proportion  as  man  accepts  of  Holy  Writ,  and  his  writings  or  expositions 
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are  based  on  it,  in  ihat  proportion  will  he  bo  in  tbe  way  of  real  progress. 
obtaining  a  clearer,  more  comprehe naive  view  of  the  truth.  The  ooctrinea 
of  the  Bible,  too,  are  corroborated  not  only  by  comparison,  study,  etc..  but 
by  the  a'lditional  knowledge  heetowed  by  personal  experience  and  the 
history  of  the  Church  and  world,  i.e.  they  are  truths  confirmed  by  a  degree 
of  realiziition. 

Those  who  object  lo  the  t^cripturea  being  &n  infallible  standard  bring  in  <as  OweD, 
DA.  Land,  p.  146)  tbis  campariHOii  ;  "  Scieui^e  sets  ap  no  inCallible  Htundard  ;  if  she  did, 
there  would b<^  an  end  of  all  acieatiQo  progceBS."  The  fact  is,  that  thitiisboth  un  nnjust 
companBon  and  condaaion.  SeiEiiae  cannot  do  bo.  since  nil  its  kconledge  in  derived 
through  human  instiumentality  ;  it  deals  with  Nature,  and  jet  amid  the  direraitj  of 
scienliGc  teoohing  rcBpecling  Nature,  in  yievi  of  the  many  nnknoim  problems  RUggeiited 
\>j  Nature,  it  would  be  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  teaching  of  un  infallible  Ktandnrd,  if  it 
vare  paasEssod.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bible,  which  profesBi's  nut  to  be  a  teacher  of 
science,  deals  with  another  and  higher  sphere— the  moral,  Hpirituol,  and  eternal  interestB 
o(  man,  the  most  eaaentiol  for  bnppinesa,  and  in  which  man  needs  nasistance  and  guid- 
ance. God  condescends,  in  compassion  to  our  necessities,  to  reveal  Eimself  aathorita- 
tivetj  in  this  direction,  especiall;  in  view  of  our  being  nnder  mora!  law  to  Him.  But 
this  does  not  forbid  progress  in  man,  in  knowledge,  etc.,  us  is  seen  in  tbe  results  of  com- 
parison, dednction,  inference,  experience,  etc.  Even  on  infallible  standard  in  science 
would  not  prevent  progress  in  the  same  way.  No !  the  truth  is,  that  men  wish  to  intro- 
duce and  enforce  novelties,  etc.,  that  are  contradictory  to  the  Word.  and.  therefore,  Ihef 
txe  desirous  to  get  rid  ot  its  authority  in  order  that  their  own  opinions  may  be  the  more 
readily  received.  Dr.  Schaff  {FriiicijAe  of  Prolcal.  p.  80)  justly  observes  :  "Tbe  more 
any  one  enters  into  the  content^  of  tbe  Bible,  the  more  he  learns  to  say  with  Luther,  that 
it  resembles  nn  herb  Lhat  by  every  mbbing  becomes  only  the  more  odoriferous,  a  tree  that 
by  every  shaking  throws  down  only  a  richer  supply  of  golden  apples.  Every  valuable 
«Kegetical  work  discloses  to  as  new  trensurea,  and  our  Church  {ItefiimiBtion),  having  lived 
upon  it  aireadj  three  hnndred  yeora,  must  still  w4th  Paul  exclaim  in  amazement,  '  0  the 
depth  ot  the  nolies  both  of  tbe  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Qod.'  " 
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Proposition  10.  This  Jcingdam  should  he  sUidied  in  (lie  ligkl  of 
the  Holy  ScriptureSy  and  not  merely  in  tliat  of  creeds^  confes- 
sionSj  foi'mulds  of  doctrine^  etc. 

This  legitimately  follows  from  the  preceding  Proposition,  and 
reminds  us,  (1)  that  to  learn  what  the  kingdom  is,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  original  source  of  information,  and  (2)  that,  however 
much  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  kingdom  may  differ  from  that 
given,  honestly  and  conscientiously,  by  men,  the  former  must  be 
received  in  preference  to  the  latter. 

Cornelias  Agrippa  {On  the  Vanity  of  Sciences,  ch.  100)  quaintly  says  :  "  Wherefore  it 
behoveth  ns  to  trie  by  the  Worde  of  God  all  the  disciplines  and  opinions  of  scienoes,  as 
gold  is  tried  by  the  touchestone,  and  in  all  things  to  flee  thither  as  to  a  most  stiffe  rocke, 
and  oat  of  that  alone  to  seeke  for  the  truth  of  all  thinges,  and  to  judge  of  all  doctrine,  of 
the  opinions  and  expositions  of  all  men,  and  that  we  reade  not  by  the  doctrines,  by  the 
gloses,  by  the  expositions,  or  by  other  sayings  of  men,  although  they  be  most  holy  and 
beste  learned,  them  I  meane  which  speake  either  without  or  against  the  authoritee  of 
God's  Worde.  ...  So  great  is  the  majestic,  so  great  is  the  power  of  this  Scripture, 
that  it  alloweth  no  strounge  exposition,  no  gloses  of  men  nor  Angels  :  neither  suffereth 
it  selfe  to  be  bowed  to  mens  wittes  as  if  it  were  of  waxe,  nor  after  the  manier  of  mens 
fables  suffereth  it  selfe  to  bo  transformed  or  changed  into  divers  senses  as  it  were  some 
Poetical  Proteus,  but  sufficiente  of  it  selfe,  doth  expounde  and  intei'prete  it  selfe,  and 
judging  all  men  of  none  is  judged.  For  the  authoritee  thereof  is  greater  (as  Augustine 
saith)  then  all  the  insight  of  mans  wit :  for  it  hath  one  constant,  plaine,  and  holy  mean- 
inge,  in  which  alone  the  truth  doth  consiste,  and  in  which  it  fighteth  and  yanquisheth. 
But  other  Moral,  Mystical,  Cosmological,  Typical,  Anagogical,  Tropological,  and  Allegor- 
ical meaninges  which  are  without  this,  with  which  many  do  depainte  it  with  sundrie 
and  straunge  coloures,  can  rightly,  and  truly  teache  us  some  things,  and  perswade  also 
to  the  edification  of  the  people,  but  they  cannot  prove  any  thing,  or  repugne,  or  reprove 
to  establishe  the  authoritee  of  the  Worde  of  God.  For  let  one  bringe  in  controversie  of 
these  senses,  let  him  also  cite  what  substancial  authour  soever  he  liste  thereupon,  let 
him  alleage  an  interpretoure,  let  him  cite  a  glosse,  let  him  alledge  the  exposition  of  all 
the  holy  Fathers,  all  these  thinges  doth  not  so  binde  us,  but  that  we  maye  saye  the  con. 
trarie.  But  of  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  :  of  the  draught  and  order  thereof,  bondes  are 
made,  which  no  man  can  breake,  no  man  can  escape  :  but  that  dashinge  and  dissolvinge 
all  the  force  of  argumentes,  dotho  enforce  him  to  saye  and  confesse,  that  it  is  the  finger 
of  God,  that  man  never  spake  in  this  manner,  that  He  speaketh  not  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  do,  but  as  one  that  hathe  power." 

Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  3,  1877,  says  that  Dr.  Bellows  at  the  *'  Ministerial  Institute*' 
held  by  the  Unitarians,  Oct.  8  and  9,  at  Springfield,  said  :  *  *  The  weakness  of  so-called 
Liberalism  is  its  boast  that  it  will  have  no  dogmatic  system,  and  that  faith  requires  none. 
Any  man  who  truly  formulates  the  truth  and  principles  which  are  now  floating  in  a  senti- 
mental mist,  will  be  a  re-creator  of  the  religious  life  of  the  age." 

Creeds  must  more  or  less  exist.  The  LuJth.  Observer,  Aug.  31,  1877,  after  pointing  out 
how  the  Unitarian  Church  thirty  years  ago  raised  the  cry,  "  Down  with  the  creeds  and 
confessions,"  and  the  experience  of  the  past,  points  to  the  utterance  of  the  '*  Christian 
Begister,"  a  leading  Unitarian  paper,  as  follows  :  **  Let  it  be  said,  in  all  clearness  and 
resoluteness  :  Those  who  will  not  formulate,  will  not  convey  religious  truth  in  essential 
statements — finalities  for  the  time — are  the  real  impeders  of  progress,  are  the  genuine 
obstructionists  of  the  onward  march  of  a  stalwart  and  intelligent  liberalism.  Let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  these  cries  and  deliverances  as  to  more  liberty,  no  doctrinal  teaching, 
etc.,  are  from  chaotic  minds  desiring,  in  their  blindness,  to  spread  more  chaos,  and, 
blind  ones  aa  they  are,  to  lead  others  into  the  blind-catching  ditches." 
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Obs.  1.  This  Proposition  in  its  definite  statement  is  the  more  needed, 
since  at  the  present  day  mnltitudes  find  themselves  so  fettered  by  an  undue 
reverence  for  htwian  authorityy  as  presented  in  and  through  the  church, 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  tnem  to  consider  any  subject  in  its  trae 
scriptural  aspect.  We  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  the  men  who  would,  if  they 
were  able,  destroy  the  memorials  of  the  church's  views  and  struggles.  The 
creeds,  confessions,  formulas  of  doctrine,  systems  of  divinity,  theological 
writings  of  the  past,  however  some  may  be  one-sided,  prolix,  etc.,  are  pre- 
cious heirlooms,  giving  us  in  a  dogmatical  or  systematic  form  the  opinions 
of  noble  men,  in  different  epochs,  entertained  respecting  the  truth.  They, 
too,  subserved  a  great  and  glorious  purpose  in  holding  up  Christ  and  the 
essentials  in  Him,  in  opposing  gross  error,  and  in  resisting  the  torrent  of 
unbelief.  Admitting  that  the  necessities  of  our  spiritual  nature, 'the  thirst 
after  truth,  the  deep  feeling  caused  by  the  realities  of  Revelation,  the  im- 
pressive ideas  evolved  and  suggested  by  contact  with  the  truth,  the  earnest 
desire  to  extend  and  defend  the  same,  have  caused  fallible  men  to  erect 
these  writings  as  bulwarks  and  barriers  ; — while  receiving  them  with  grati- 
tude, and  adtnowledging  our  indebtedness  to  them,  yet  we  cannot,  for  a 
moment,  give  them  the  authority  of  God's  Word.  They,  too,  the  work- 
manship of  man,  must  bow  to  the  supremacy  of  Holy  Writ,  as,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  the  framers  thereof  intended  and  declared  by  appeals  to  the 
Bible,  indicating  it  to  be  the  sole,  paramount  rule  of  faith. 

A  few  examples  must  suffice.  Thus,  in  the  epilogue  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  it  is 
distinctly  announced  that  no  **  dogma"  **  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures"  can  be  admit- 
ted. The  Confession  is  based  upon  the  Heformation  principle  :  *^  There  is  for  articles 
of  faith  no  other  foundation  than  the  Word  of  God."  The  Form  of  Concord,  p.  152, 
says  :  ^'  But  all  human  writings  and  symbols  are  not  authorities  like  the  Holy  Script- 
ures ;  but  they  are  only  a  testimony  and  explanation  of  our  faith,  showing  the  manner 
in  which  at  any  time  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  understood  and  explained  by  those  who 
ihtn  lived,  in  respect  to  articles  that  had  been  controverted  in  the  Church  of  God,  and 
also  the  grounds  on  which  doctrines,  that  were  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  had 
been  rejected  and  condemned."  This  is  characteristic  of  the  leading  Protestant  Confes- 
sions (Comp.  Fisher's  Wis,  lief.,  p.  4G2  ;  Schatf  s  Principle  o/iVoP,  p.  70  ;  Schmuclier's 
Lufh.  SipiilMjls,  chs.  1  and  2  ;  Standard  Ch.  Histories)  over  against  the  ultra  position  of  the 
Romish  Church  that  tradition  is  an  equal  source  of  knowledge  and  the  product  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Hagenbach  (His.  of  Doc,  vol.  2,  s.  240)  remarks  :  "  That  the  same  impor- 
tance should  afterward  be  assigned  to  the  symbolical  writings  of  the  ProtcKtant  churches, 
which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  tradition,  was  not  the  intention  of  their  original  authors  ;" 
rmd  he  refers  (s.  244)  e.g.  to  Luther  s  protestation  '*  against  any  prominence  being  given 
to  his  name  and  all  appeal  to  his  authority,"  and  that  it  was  against  **  the  spirit  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith  to  impose  it  as  a  yoke  upon  the  conscience."  Melanchthon  himself 
(Niemeyer's  Life  of  p.  14)  said  :  **  In  Articles  of  Faith,  some  change  must  be  made,  from 
lime  to  time,  and  they  must  be  adapted  to  the  occasions."  Hence  the  idea  of  making 
them  equsd  to  Scripture,  or  unalterably  authoritative,  never  entered  his  mind.  Van 
Oosterzee  (Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  20)  pertinently  says  of  the  Sj'mbolical  books  :  **  They  were 
never  intended  to  confine  within  bonds  the  spirit  of  investigation,  still  less  to  fill  the 
hated  part  of  *a  paper  pope.'  "  The  austere  John  Knox  (Stanley's  Lee.  on  His.  Ch.  of 
StiAlniui^  p.  113)  made  the  following  profession  :  *'  We  protest,  that  if  any  one  will  note 
in  this  our  Confes.sion  any  article  or  sentence  impugning  God's  Holy  Word,  that  it  would 
please  him  of  his  goodness,  and  for  Christian  charity's  sake,  to  admonish  us  of  the  same 
in  writing  ;  and  we,  upon  our  honor  and  fidelity,  do  promise  unto  him  satisfaction  from 
the  mouth  of  God  (that  is,  from  His  Holy  Scriptures),  or  else  reformation  of  that  which 
he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss."  Comp.  Wycliffe  (Kurtz's  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  501,  and  Dr. 
Vaughen's  **  Monograph"  )f  the  Fathers,  and  others,  as  presented  in  Goode's  Div.  Bule  of 
FaUh  and  Practice  (3  vols.,  London,  1853),  the  Waldenses  according  to  the  Centuriators  of 
Magdeburg  (so  Jones's  Ch.  His.,  p.  249)  ;  Dr.  Schaff  in  Com.  Review,  1876,  on  Creels; 
Prof.  Blaike  on  the  proper  limits  of  Creeds  in  **  The  Brit,  and  For.  Evnwj.  Jievieic,  1873" 
(an  Epitome  of  same  in  Evang.  Review,  1873);  Dr.  McHvainc'a  Christ  and  Paulm^Wi 
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Saora,  1878  ;  Dr.  Hagenbach^s  Ency.  of  Theol.;  Zwingle's  yiews  in  Hess^s  and  Christoffel's 
JUves  of;  and  nnmeroos  others.  Lord  Bacon  (quoted  **  Lit.  of  Apologetics,"  Norlh  BriL 
Bemew,  1851,  p.  184)  remarks  :  *'  that  the  Chnrch  has  no  power  over  the  Scriptures,  to 
teach  or  command  anything  contrary  to  the  written  Word,  but  is  as  the  ark  wherein  the 
tables  of  the  first  Testament  were  kept  and  preserved  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Church  hath 
only  the  custody  and  delivery  over  of  the  Scriptures  committed  unto  the  same  ;  together 
with  the  interpretation  of  them,  but  such  only  as  is  conceived  from  themselves.*'  Milton 
( IVeatise  of  Civil  Power  in  Eccl.  Oases)  says  :  **  It  is  the  general  consent  of  all  sound  Prot- 
estant writers  that  neither  traditions,  councils,  nor  canons  of  any  visible  Church,  much 
less  edicts  of  any  magistrate  or  civil  session,  but  the  Scriptures  only,  can  be  the  final 
judge  or  rule  in  matters  of  religion,  and  that  only  in  the  conscience  of  every  Christian  to 
himself.  .  .  .  With  the  name  of  Protestant  hath  ever  been  received  this  doctrine, 
which  prefers  the  Scriptures  before  the  Church,  and  acknowledges  none  but  the  Script- 
ure sole  interpreter  of  itself  to  the  conscience."  The  Westminster  Couf.,  ch.  31,  3,  says  : 
*'  All  Synods  or  Councils  since  tlie  Apostles'  times,  whether  general  or  particular,  may 
err,  and  many  have  erred  j  therefore  they  are  not  to  be  made  the  rule  of  faith  or  practice, 
but  to  be  used  as  a  help  in  both.' '  The  **  Standards"  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  make 
the  only  infallible  rule  to  be  the  Word  of  Grod  (as  in  Conf.,  ch.  1  : 2,  8,  10,  Form  of  Qov. 
ch.  1  : 3,  7,  etc..  Book  of  Dis.  ch.  1  : 3,  4).  Out  of  numerous  citations  of  a  Confessional 
nature,  another  illustration  of  the  general  spirit  manifested,  is  given  as  follows:  2 he  Dec,  of 
Faith  of  the  Congreg.  Churches,  a.d.  1658,  declares  :  *'  The  Supreme  Judge,  by  which  aU 
controversies  of  religion  are  to  be  determined,  and  all  decrees  of  councils,  opinions  of 
ancient  writers,  doctrines  of  men  and  private  spirits,  are  to  be  examined,  and  in  whose 
sentence  we  are  to  rest,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Holy  Scripture  delivered  by  the  Spirit ; 
into  which  Scripture,  so  delivered,  our  faith  is  finally  resolved."  The  simple  fact  ia,  that 
only  writers  and  bodies  who  endeavor  either  through  a  hierarchical  or  a  mystical  ten- 
dency, to  elevate  the  Church  beyond  its  just  proportions,  take  the  opposite  view. 
Pre-^llenarians,  as  a  class,  adopt  the  opinion  expressed  in  this  work,  and  the  Conven- 
tion held  in  Dr.  Tyng's  Church  (New  York,  1878)  declared  :  **  We  affirm  our  belief  in  the 
supreme  and  absolute  authority  of  the  written  Word  of  God  on  all  questions  of  doctrine 
and  duty."  It  is  strange  that  believers  in  the  Word  should  occupy  any  other  position, 
when  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  it,  that  we  are  to  be  judged  at  the  last  day,  not  by  any 
earthly  creeds,  or  decisions  of  councils,  or  opinions  of  men,  but  by  this  Word  of  God. 
Hence,  while  not  discarding  the  careful  study  of  human  Confessions,  it  is  of  vast  more 
importance  to  *  search  the  Scriptures.'  "  Compare  Spener's  views  as  given  by  Krauth 
in  Pictures  from  the  Life  of  PhUip  Jacob  Spener  (p.  140),  Sprecher's  Oroundvoork  of  Theci 
(e.g.  pp.  30,  100,  etc.),  Art.  in  Princeton  Review  (July,  1860)  on  The  Bible  its  own^ Witness 
and  Interpreter,  the  Address  to  the  Beader  prefixed  to  King  James'  Version  (with  quota- 
tions from  TertuUian,  Justin,  Basil,  etc.,  on  the  Sufficiency  of  Scripture),  Wydiffe's 
Truth  and  Meaning  of  Scripture,  Whately 's  Errors  of  Romanism, 

Obs.  2.  Creeds,  etc.,  valuable  as  they  are  in  many  respects,  can  only,  at 
best,  give  their  testimony  as  witnesses  to  the  truth  ;  and  they  can  only  fes- 
tify  to  as  much  of  it  as  the  f ramers  themselves  have  seen  and  experienced. 
Irofessing  to  give  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Bible,  or  to  state  virhat  the  Bible 
teaches,  that  evidence  or  statement  is  only  proper,  consistent,  and  availa- 
ble in  so  far  as  it  coincides  vjrith  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Knowledge,  there- 
fore, of  the  satisfactory  character  of  the  confessional  statements,  is  only  at- 
tainable by  bringing  them  to  the  crucial  test,  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  a 
bad  indication  when,  in  any  period,  men  will  so  exalt  their  confessions 
that  they  force  the  Scriptures  to  a  secondary  importance,  illustrated  in  one 
era,  when,  as  Tulloch  {Leaders  of  the  Refor.,  p.  87)  remarks  :  **  Scripture 
as  a  witness,  disappeared  behind  the  Augsburg  Confession.*' 

The  reader  will  be  reminded  of  Luther's  reply  to  Henry  VIII :  **  As  to  myself,  to  the 
words  of  the  Fathers,  of  men,  of  angels,  of  devUs,  I  oppose,  not  old  customs,  nor  the 
multitude  of  men,  but  the  Word  of  Eternal  Majesty,  that  Gospel  which  my  adversaries 
themselves  are  compeUed  to  recognize.  There  I  take  my  stand, "  etc.  '  *  I  heed  very 
little  the  words  of  men,  whatever  their  sanctity  may  have  been,  and  as  little  do  I  heed 
tradition  or  custom,  fallacious  custom.  The  Word  of  Gk>d  is  superior  to  all  else.  If  I 
Jiare  the  Divine  Majesty  on  my  side,  what  care  I  even  though  a  thousand  Augustines,  a 
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thoQfluid  CjpzUam^  *  thonfland  chiirbhfaUi  of  Hezuys,  xiae  up  against  me.  God  cannot 
or  or  deeeiTe  ;  AngoBtine  and  Cyprian,  in  common  with  the  reet  of  the  eleot,  may  err, 
and  hare  exred,"  etc  So  also  against  "  the  Celestial  Prophets"  :  ''  The  spirit  of  the 
new  prophet  flies  Tezy  high  indeed  ;  it  is  an  aadacious  sp^t  that  wonld  have  eaten  np 
the  fioty  Ghost,  feathers  and  all.  Bible  1  sneer  these  feUows,  Bibel  1  Bubal  1  Babel  I 
And  not  only  do  ihej  reject  the  Bible  thus  contemptnously,  bat  they  say  that  they 
would  r^eet  God  too,  if  He  were  not  to  Tisit  them  as  He  did  the  prophets, "  etc.  rD'An* 
higne*s  HU.  Brf,,  Midielet's  Ir{fe  cf  Luther,  etc.)  Lather  thos  manifested  against  all  sides 
the  sapremaoy  of  the  Bible  (comp..  Introd.  to  West's  "Analysis  cf  Bible**),  and  opposed 
(IGchelet,  p.  337)  "  the  papists'  cry,  '  The  Choroh,  the  Chiurch,  against  and  abo^e  the 
Bible.'  *'  ui  his  letter  to  Jerome  Dongersheim  on  the  importance  and  anthority  of  the 
hthesn  of  the  choroh  (Michelet's  Ap,,  p.  419),  allading  to  seyeral  of  the  fiithera,  the 
Coonoil  of  Nice,  he  asserts  that "  whilst  I  respect  the  varioos  authorities,  I  ascend  the 
stream  till  I  reach  the  great  fountain  whence  they  all  take  their  rise."  Zwingle  repeat- 
ed nttered  similar  sentiments  ezpressiye  of  the  authority  of  Scripture,  and  when  in 
the  Conference  with  Melanchthon  at  Marburg,  he  referred  to  the  Council  of  Nice  and  the 
Athanasian  creed,  he  stated  (D'Aubigne's  nis.  Hrf,,  yo\,  4,  p.  85):  '*We  hare  never 
rejected  the  councils,  when  they  are  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God."  All 
the  Beformers,  without  exception,  entertained  similar  views,  and  received  the  statements 
of  previous  creeds,  councils,  fathers,  etc.,  onty  as  they  thought  them  correspondent  with 
the  Word.  How  this  was  afterward  perverted  and  the  Beformer's  writings  elevated  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  or  creeds  exalted,  as  if  inspired,  to  an  infallibility,  is  Ulus- 
trated  in  the  fierce  controversies  Vomer's  His,  Prot  TTieol.,  vol.  2,  p.  211,  etc.)  waged 
daring  Uie  history  of  "  Pietism."  How  soon  was  the  spirit  of  Luther  lost,  as  evidenced 
in  his  r^ly  (drawn  from  Augustine  to  Jerome)  to  Prierias  (D'Aubigne's  His.y  vol.  1,  p. 
S88)  :  "  1  have  learned  to  render  to  the  inspired  Scriptures  alone  the  homage  of  a  firm 
belief,  that  th^  have  never  erred  ;  as  to  others,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  things  they  teach 
simply  because  it  is  thev  who  teach  them,"  or  his  more  decided  utterance  in  the  *'  Rmal- 
oald  Articles"  (afterward  used  and  perverted  to  bind  men's  consciences !) :  "  We  ought 
not  to  form  articles  of  faith  out  of  the  words  or  works  ol  the  Fathers  ;  otherwise  their 
diet,  their  kinds  of  dress,  their  houses,  etc.,  would  have  to  be  made  articles  of  faith,  as 
men  have  sported  with  the  relics  of  saints.  But  we  have  another  rule,  namely,  that  the 
Word  of  God  forms  articles  of  faith,  and  no  one  else,  not  even  an  angd  (daL  1 : 8).** 
Such  a  complete  subordination  of  Creeds  to  Scripture  is  self-evident  ~(1)  from  the 
auUiors  of  such  declaring  that  they  derived  them  from  Scripture  as  then  understood  by 
tiiem  ;  (2)  from  dlRtinguishing  between  the  infallibility  of  Scripture  and  the  fallibility 
of  human  productions  ;  (3)  from  their  speaking  of  ConfesBions  as  only  witnessing  for,  or 
testifying  from,  the  Scriptures  ;  (4)  from  their  subjecting  the  testimony  of  creeds  to  the 
test  of  the  Bible  ;  (5)  from  their  urging  others  who  should  subscribe  the  formulated  faith 
to  the  study  of  the  Bible  as  the  best  teacher  ;  (6)  from  the  revisions,  changes,  enlarge- 
ments, etc.,  made  ;  (7)  from  many  of  them  depreciating  a  confessional  standard  in  order 
that  they  might  exalt  Scripture.  Let  us  conclude  with  the  apt  appeal  (illustrating  both 
this  subject  and  Prop.  4)  of  Melanchthon  in  his  "  Apology"  to  the  Parisian  University : 
*'  Here  is,  as  I  think,  the  sum  of  the  controversy.  And  now  I  ask  you,  my  masters,  has 
the  Scripture  been  given  in  such  a  form  that  Us  undoubted  meaning  may  be  gathered  with- 
out exposition  of  Councils,  Fathers,  and  Schools,  or  not  ?  If  you  deny  that  the  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  certain  by  itself,  without  glosses,  I  see  not  tohy  the  Scripture  was  given  at 
all.  if  the  Holy  Spirit  was  unwilling  to  define  with  certainty  what  he  would  have  us  to 
believe.  Why  do  the  apostles  invite  us  at  all  to  the  study  of  the  Scripture,  if  its  mean- 
ing is  uncertain  ?  Wherefore  do  the  fathers  desire  us  to  believe  them  no  farther  than 
they  fortify  their  statements  by  the  testimonies  of  Scripture  ?  Why,  too,  did  the  ancient 
councils  decree  nothing  without  Scripture,  and  in  this  way  we  distinguish  between  true 
and  false  councils,  that  the  former  agree  with  plain  Scripture,  the  latter  are  contrary  to 
Scripture  ?  .  .  .  Since  the  Word  of  God  must  be  the  rock  on  which  the  soul  reposes, 
what,  I  pray,  shall  the  soul  apprehend  from  it,  if  it  be  not  certain  what  is  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  ?" 

Obs.  3.  The  Bible,  then,  is  our  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice, 
as  many  of  the  Confessions  of  Faith  distinctly  declare.  This  is  also  recog- 
nized in  Catechisms,  or  elementary  books  of  instruction,  all  of  which  pro- 
fess to  be  based  directly  on  the  Word.  Every  man  feels  that  a  doctrinal 
position  is  only  strongly  fortified  by  Scripture  testimony  ;  that  the  in^unc- 
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tion,  "  If  any  man  speak,  let  him  speak  as  the  oracles  of  God,"  1  Pet 
4  :  11,  is  to  be  observed  in  teaching  divine  things  ;  that  it  is  proper  and 
necessary  to  appeal  *'  to  the  law  and  the  testimony  ;  if  they  speak  not  ac- 
cording to  this  word,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them'*  (Isa.  8  :  20). 
This  feeling  is  aroused  by  the  conviction  that  we  (Eph.  2  ;  20)  *'  are  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Ilimself 
being  the  chief  corner  stone."  *  Upon  these,  what  they  have  declared  and 
done,  must  our  doctrines  be  erected,  and  to  them  appeal  must  be  made  in 
their  support.  It  is  desirable  to  know  how  others  understood  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible,  how  they  derived  them,  what  proof  sustains  them,  etc., 
and  it  is  proper  to  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  all  such  for  informa- 
tion and  knowledge  imparted,  but  when  these  human  compositions  are  to 
become  the  leading  medium  through  which  to  view  and  interpret  Scripture, 
and  that  Holy  Writ  must  only  be  accepted  as  understood  and  explained  by 
fallible  man,  without  any  appeal  therefrom  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
given  in  the  consciousness  of  the  church  as  a  legitimate  spiritual  outgrowth 
through  pious  and  enlightened  believers,  we  must  decline  such  a  darkening 
of  authority,  such  a  substitution  for  the  Popish  system. 

It  is  amazing  how  the  contrary  is  asserted  in  yarions  quarters,  overlooking  how  the 
best  of  men,  with  the  purest  of  intentions,  may,  under  the  influence  of  prior  education, 
ecclesiastical  bias,  an  adopted  principle  of  interpretation,  etc.,  misinterpret  Scripture. 
It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  that  men  of  the  greatest  abUity  and  eminence,  wiUiont 
desiring  to  destroy  the  landmarks  of  the  past  or  to  dishonor  the  noble  legacies  left  by 
the  church,  insist  upon  it  as  honorable  to  the  expressions  and  expositions  of  faith  that 
they  should  not  be  subscribed  to  without  a  declaration  attached  to  them  of  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Word  itself.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Schmucker  {Ltdh.  Symbols,  p.  59)  quotes 
Kodllner  as  sa3ring  that  the  body  of  able  theologians,  **  champions  for  the  doctrines  of  the 
church,"  have  **  departed  from  the  rigid  doctrinal  system  of  the  symbols,"  ingfATi<>iwg 
**  such  as  Doederlein,  Morus,  Michaelis,  Heinhard,  Knapp,  Storr,  Schott,  Schwartz* 
Augusti,  Marheinecke,  Hahn,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  and  Hengstenbei-g. "  KoeUner  then 
adds :  '*  In  like  manner  has  the  public  pledge  to  the  s3rmbols  been  greatly  relaxed,  and 
is  nowhere  unconditional ;  but  infidelity  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism,  and  guard- 
ing it,  the  obUgation  is  always  expressed  with  Uie  explicit  reservation  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  as  is  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  pledges  prescribed  in 
the  different  Protestant  countries. ' '  A  mass  of  evidence  and  a  host  of  names  might  be 
appended,  as  seen,  e.g.  in  Schmucker *s  **  The  Lutheran  Church  in  America'*  (especiaUy 
noticing  Dr.  Endress'  testimony  and  quotations  from  Melanchthon  and  Luther,  p.  205, 
etc.),  Stuckenberg's  His.  Augsb.  Confession,  MuUer's  Pref,  to  th/mbol  Books,  Walch's 
Introd.  to  ISt/tnb.  Books,  Buddeus  in  Isagoge,  recent  utterances  of  tohe,  the  7%eo/.  Fhcutty 
of  Dorpat,  Guericke,  Dietrich,  etc.  Compare  also  Domer's  Ilis.  of  Prot.,  1,  12  ;  Leibnitz's 
Theodicy  Pref;  Neander's  Church  His.,  1,  420  ;  Newman's  Arians,  1,  2,  and  ch.  2,  1  ; 
Waterland's  Works,  3,  254  ;  Burnet's  Ifis.  Ref.,  vol.  2,  p.  268,  as  well  as  the  writings  of 
Fuller,  Sherlock,  Hodge,  Kurtz,  Auberlen,  etc. 

Mackay  {Prog,  of  InteUect.,  1,  17)  says  :  "Forms  (i.e.  creeds,  etc.)  are  in  their  nature 
transitory  ;  for  being  destitute  of  flexibility  and  power  of  self-accommodation  to  altered 


*  We  give  Barnes*  (Com.  loci)  comment :  TVe  learn  "  that  the  traditions  of  men  have 
no  authority  in  the  church,  and  constitute  no  part  of  the  foundation  ;  that  nothing  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fundamental  part  of  the  Christian  system,  or  as  binding  on  the  con- 
science, which  cannot  be  found  in  the  *  prophets  and  apostles  ;'  that  is.  as  it  means 
here,  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  No  decrees  of  councils  ;  no  ordinances  of  synods  ;  no 
'  standard  '  of  doctrines  ;  no  creed  or  confession,  is  to  be  urged  as  authority  in  forming 
the  opinions  of  men.  They  may  be  valuable  for  some  purposes,  but  not  for  this  ;  they 
may  be  referred  to  as  interesting  parts  of  history,  but  not  to  form  the  faith  of  Christians  ; 
they  may  be  used  in  the  church  to  express  its  belief,  not  to  form  it.  What  is  based  on 
the  authority  of  apostles  and  prophets  is  true,  and  always  true,  and  only  true  ;  what 
may  be  found  elsewhere  may  be  valuable  and  true,  or  not,  but,  at  any  rate,  is  not  to  be 
used  to  control  the  faith  of  men." 
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«iieiiiiuteiioei^  they  become  in  time  uneonionnable  to  realities,  and  stand  only  as  idle 
landmarka  of  the  paat^  or  like  deserted  channels  requiring  to  be  filled  np."    This  is  alto- 
gether too  disparaging*  for,  tmth  being  eternal,  tme  doctrine  being  erer  the  same,  those 
cfeeds  and  confessions  that  most  pnrdV  embrace  it,  as  e.g.  Apostles*  Greed,  are  tax  from 
bdng  transitoKy.    This  will  only  apply  to  lengthy  Confessions,  embracing  nnmeions 
details,  etc.    Dr.  Wiliams  (BaUonal    Oodlineas,  p.  69),  althonflh  liberal  in  thinldng, 
expresses  himself  more  reasonably  and  jnstly  when  he  says  :  **  No  greater  subject  can  m 
our  own  day  employ  any  man's  noblest  energies,  than  preservation  or  renewal  <^  the 
tmth  of  God,  not  fettered  overmnch  by  the  human  accidents  of  our  ancestors  in  the 
ftith,  yet  with  reverential  tenderness  even  for  these."    The  tmth  is,  that  an  extreme 
position  is  to  be  aroided  on  this  point    The  history  of  the  church  indicates  that  (Confes- 
sions haye  subserved  high  purposes  ;  it  Ib  the  abuse  and  perversion  of  them  that  has  done 
mischief.    To  oppose  creeds  and  denounce  them  as ' '  schismatical**  ia  plainly  contradicted 
by  faet.    Those  who  so  persistently  decry  formulas  of  faith  on  this  ground,  are  as  much 
divided  and  in  as  great  disagreement  as  the  bodies  who  receive  and  adhere  to  Confes- 
sions.    Thus  e.g.  unitarians  embrace  Arians,  Humanitarians,  Bationalists,  liberalists, 
etc;  or  the   Uniyersalists,  Quakers,  Christians,   Campbellites,  Christaddphians,  and 
ethers,  who  mutaally  reject  each  other,  are  divided  among  themselves  in  view,  and  only 
agree  in  the  denunciation  of  creeds.    Yet  all  these,  without  exception,  have  a  written, 
dogmatical  form  of  faith-  not  called  a  creed,  but  still  virtually  such^penned  by  some 
prominent  leader  or  leaders,  which  is  followed,  slavishly,  by  the  mass.    It  is  proper  for 
the  church  in  certain  stages,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  of  restraining  error,  of  bringing 
Inrth  truth,  etc,  to  define  its  position  in  brief  formulas,  couched  as  much  as  possible  in 
Scripture  language,  but  to  leave  all  silch  open  to  improvement  or  change  ii  tmth  de- 
mands it.    There  is  something  anti-scriptural  in  the  position  of  Romanism,  Symbolic 
lAtheranism,  Anglican  Hi^h  Churchism,  Ultra  Calvinism,  Beformed  Confessionalism— in 
brief,  in  all  attempts  to  bnng  in  the  work  of  man  as  an  authoritative  interpreter  of  Script- 
ure     However  well  intentioned  the  design,  it  is  a  virtual  lowering  of  Scripture  to  a 
human  levd,  and  an  abridgment  of  true  Christian  liber^.    Thus  e.g.  the  spirit  of  in- 
q^iizy  would  be  completely  fettered  if  the  direction  of  I>r.  Goulboum  {The  Hcty  Udh. 
Vhifhf  1S74)  were  followed :  "  The  Prayer-Book  is  for  us  the  authorized  guide  into  the 
tff^ifing  of  the  Bible,"  assuring  us  that  *'  there  would  be  an  end  of  controversy,  and  a 
good  prospect  of  quiet  growth  in  ^prace  if  we  could  anquiesce  in  the  Bible  as  intenreted  bff 
the  ^ayer-Book.**    Alas !  a  multitude  of  Symbolical  books  desire  and  claim  this  posi- 
tion, and  their  respective  adherents  invite  us  with  similar  hopes.    Bigotry  and  unchris- 
tian zeal  are  found  in  both  extremes — viz.,  in  an  overdue  reverence  for,  and  exaltation 
of.  Confessions,  and  in  the  totti]  rejection  of  creeds  as  if  unworthy,  in  so  for  as  based  on 
Scripture,  of  our  acceptance.     Van  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dog.  vol.  1,  p.  223)  justly  says  :  **  One 
may  esteem  it  a  personal  happiness  if  one  can  with  an  honest  theological  conscience 
stand  on  the  ground  of  the  Confession  ;  but  the  honor  of  sound  Orthodoxy,  as  measured 
by  the  standard  of  the  Church  is — regarded  from  a  Christian  Btandpoint---by  no  means 
the  highest.     It  may  well  be  that  one  feels  himself,  on  the  ground  of  Scripture  itself, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  Protestant  principle,  hound  in  consciaice  to  differ  on  a  certain  point 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  Church.     Heterodoxy,  in  such  a  case,  is  not  to  be  regarded  at 
once  as  heresy.     The  rectification  of  the  traditional  creed,  which  is  in  this  way  tested  by 
the  Word,  may  even  lead  to  its  further  development,  provided  that  it  is  tested  only  by 
means  of  Holy  Scripture.     Precisely  he  truly  holds  to  his  Confession  of  Faith,  in  the 
Evang.  Protestant  sense  of  the  term,  who  recognizes  in  the  Confession  not  the  absohttely 
peifeetfonn  of  his  religious  conviction,  but  that  which  may  be  constituted  an  ever  more 
perfect  form  of  it ;  and  who  seeks  to  attain  to  this  higher  perfection  by  an  ever  closer 
attachment,  and  an  ever  deeper  ftubjettion  of  himself  to  God's  Word  in  Holy  Scripture. 
There  yet  lie  treasures  in  the  gold  mine,  which  await  only  the  well-directed  spade  of  the 
digger,"  etc.    Thus  also  Martensen  {Ch.  Dog.  s.  242)  remarks  in  the  same  strain,  after 
stating  that  tradition  is  an  important  ally  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  :  **  But 
though  she  (church)  thus  makes  use  of  the  guidance  of  tradition  in  order  to  the  under- 
standing of  Scripture,  this  by  no  means  violates  her  principle,  that  tradition  must  in 
turn  be  tested,  purified,  and  more  perfectly  developed  by  Holy  Scripture.     It  is  true 
even  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  that  being  a  work  in  its  present  form  clearly  apostolic,  it 
cannot  possess  the  same  critical  authority  as  Holy  Scripture, "  etc. 

Obs.  4.  Having  thus  determined  to  ocenpy  the  only  position  consistent 
with  that  of  a  biblical  student,  viz.:  that  while  duly  reverencinff  the  sym- 
bolicsJ  books  and  theological  efforts  of  the  past,  yet  they  shoiud  not  be- 
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come  the  infallible  directories  of  the  conscience  and  the  restrainersof  a  tnu 
Christian  freedom  to  search  into  and  receiv^  what  God  has  revealed,  eTen 
if  opposed  to  them  ;  it  is  time  to  notice  what  bearing  this  has  apon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom.     The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom,  although  prominenttj 
m  the  Bible,  is  not  specially  treated  in  the  earlier  Confessions,  as  e.g.  m 
Ai)ostles',  Niceno-Constantinopolitan,  and  Athanasian.     General   expres- 
sions, without  entering  into  details,  are  employed,  which  both  Millenarians 
and  Anti-Millenarians  could  subscribe.     The  doctrine  as  upheld  by  ub  is 
contained  in  very  few  Confessions,  is  ignored  by  others,  and  is  misappre- 
hended and  opposed  in  others.     The  result  is,  that  many  persons  are  prej- 
udiced or  biassed  by  a  confessional  standard,  and  are  thus  poorly  prepared 
for  a  dispassionate  investigation.     Preparatively  it  may  be  said,  that  wnen  a 
doctrine  like  ours  has  been  almost  universally  held  by  the  Christian  Church 
for  several  centuries,  and  that  church  points  out  that  it  is  contained  in  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  Word  ;  that  it  is  a  doctrine  plainly  revealed* 
often  repeated,  incorporated  with  covenant  and  promise,  and  the  subject  of 
enlarged  remark  and  prediction,  it  should  certainly  commend  itself  as  eni^ 
inently  worthy  of  calm  consideration  and  careful  comparison  with  Script' 
ure  testimony.     It  is  strange  that  but  few  Confessions  make  the  kingdoni. 
a  distinctive  article  of  faith,  and  from  this,  no  doubt,  results  in  a  measure 
the  great  variety  and  latitude  of  meanings  given  to  it.     The  reasons  why 
our  doctrine  has  not  received  a  confessional  prominency,  will  be  presentea 
under  following  propositions. 

While  all  onr  Introductory  Treatises  to  the  Bible  cantion  ns  to  avoid  approaching  the 
Scriptures,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  sense,  under  the  bias  of  a  previously  constructed 
system  of  doctrine,  yet  it  is  a  rule  almost  ronstantly  violated,  as  is  too  painfully  evident  in 
commentaries,  expositions,  and  theological  treatises.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  very 
few  indeed  escape  entirely  from  its  iniiuence,  manifested  in  anticipating  the  meaning, 
inferring  it,  etc.,  in  accord  with  a  belief  conscientiously  and  sincerely  entertained. 
Man,  with  the  purest  of  motives,  is  still  addicted  to  infirmity,  and  his  weakness  is  pre> 
sented  in  more  than  one  confessional  utterance.  Taylor  {Ep.  Bed.  Liberty  of  Prophesying) 
has  observed  :  **  Such  is  the  iniquity'*  (we  would  soften  this  by  substituting  misguided 
zeal)  **  of  men,  that  they  suck  in  opinions  as  wild  apes  do  the  wind,  without  distin- 
guishing the  wholesome  from  the  corrupted  air,  and  then  live  upon  it  at  a  venture  ;  and 
when  all  their  confidence  is  built  upon  zeal  and  mistake,  yet  therefore  because  they  are 
zealous  and  mistaken,  they  are  impatient  of  contradiction."  Confessional  exclusivencss 
is  the  most  intolerant,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  destructive  to  true  progress.  It 
virtually  closes  the  Bible  to  advancement  in  knowledge,  being  the  self-constituted  meas- 
urer of  it.  We,  therefore,  appropriate  Martensen's  {Ch.  Dixj.,  p.  44)  language  :  **  We 
maintain,  further,  that  no  reformation  can  ever  be  effected  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  unless 
the  principle  is  accepted,  that  nothing  shall  pass  for  truth  which  cannot  stand  the  final 
test  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  mind  of  man,  freely  investigating,  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  makes  us  free."  The  inroads  of  infidelity  and  the  respondent  defence,  the 
destructive  criticism  of  both  Scripture  and  Ecclesiastical  matters  and  the  corresponding 
vindication,  have  made  it  requisite  that  the  largest  liberty,  compatible  with  the  supremacy 
of  Holy  Writ,  should  be  allowed  in  investigation,  in  order  that  truth,  and  trutn  alone, 
may  be  upheld  and  consistently  defended. 

Briefly,  it  may  be  proper  to  consider  the  main  reasons  assigned  for  exalting  Confes- 
sions or  traditions  to  an  equality  with  Scripture.  Those  under  the  plea  of  the  continued 
inspiration,  the  special  enlightenment  of  the  Spirit,  the  constant  impartation  of  Bevela- 
tions,  have  been  previously  noticed.  Those  of  the  Bomish  Church  are  (1)  that  the 
church  is  older  than  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  proceed  from  her.  The  Divine  Record, 
however,  teaches  us  that  the  Church  itself  sprang  from  God's  Word,  and  that  she  is  only 
the  custodian  of  that  Word,  bound  to  disseminate  it  without  additions,  etc.  (2)  That  it 
is  only  through  tradition  that  we  receive  the  Scriptures  themselves.  But  this  is  no  rea- 
son why  tradition  as  a  medium  should  be  exalted  to  an  equality  with  Scripture,  for  the 
former  does  not  make  the  latter,  and  the  latter  only  recognizes  and  forwards  that  which 
is  bestowed.    (3)  Bejecting  tradition,  Uie  door  is  opened  to  endless  and  conflicting  in- 
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mratetioiu;.  To  ihis  it  eau  be  said  that  tradition,  as  attested  by  the  facta  of  hiatocj, 
1^  inioreaaes  the  eriL  The  abxwe  of  liberty,  the  Tiolation  of  Soriptnre,  the  principle  of 
tlwjiretation  adopted,  etc.,  are  not  ao  controlled  by  tradition  bat,  aa  seen  in  the  Bomiah 
knuoh  itaelt  the  most  dirergent  opinions  obtain.  (4)  The  most  plausible  objection  is, 
ml  Scripture  itaelf  ia  reproduced  by  the  aathori^,  and  under  the  Christian  conadons- 
Bts  of,  uie  Chnroh.  To  this  it  ia  smftcient  to  reply  :  that  in  ao  far  as  tiiere  is  an  actual 
ipcodnetion  of  Seripture  the  churoh*a  utterancea  ought  to  be  receiyed,  but  a  comparison 
iw*  first  be  instituted  with  Holy  Writ  in  order  to  decide  that  it  ia  reaUy  and  truly  sudL 
I  the  ocmtroTerrar  between  the  Papiata  and  the  Beformers,  the  grand  characteriatic  waa 
otioed  that  the  former  appealed  to  the  Church  and  the  latter  to  the  Scripturea.  Blue- 
aftiT9  of  thia  are  the  anecdotes  giTcn  by  Michelet  and  B*  Aubigne  {Idfe  (^ Luther  Ap^  p. 
96  and  421,  Haslett'a  ed.,  and  His.  ofBrf,,  toL  4,  p.  198) :  "  At  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 
nuka  William  of  BaTaria,  who  was  strongly  opposed  to  me  E^ang.  doctrine,  aaked  Dr. 
!flk. '  Cannot  we  orerthrow  these  opinions  by  the  Holy  Scriptures ?  '  *  Mo,*  said  Eck, 
cn^bjr  the  Fathers. '  Whereupon  me  Bishop  of  Mayence  observed, '  Truly,  our  divinea 
n  mi^ng  a  pretty  defence  for  ua.  The  Lutherans  ahow  us  their  opinions  in  the  Script- 
lie,  tthapter  and  verse*;  we  are  fain  to  go  elsewhere.'  "  The  advice  of  the  Pope*s  court 
Dol  to  the  Cardinals — ^wl^o  were  consulting  how  the  Protestanta  could  be  auppreased 
Hiwithstanding  their  appieal  to  Scripture,  especially  to  the  writings  of  Paul— that  the 
?iape,  by  virtue  of  his  authority^  should  take  Paul  out  of  the  number  of  the  apostles, 
ifeo.,  80  that  hia  dicta  "  ahall  be  no  more  held  for  apoetolicaL"  It  ia  well,  in  thia  day, 
to  neaQ  and  impress  the  true  Protestant  principle  of  authority,  for  the  time  is  coming 
■hok,  amidst  the  bitter  and  overwhelming  persecution  of  the  church,  sole  rdkmee  upon 
the  Word  will  be  sorely  needed. 

it  is  a  sad  fitct,  that  cannot  be  denied,  that  millions  of  professed  Christians  are  bound 

b  the  cast-iron  fetters  of  creeds  ;  not  merely  the  Greek  Cnurch  (see  e.g.  Dr.  Thompson's 

Mementa  in  the  Chris,  Union  of  Jan.  17,  1877,  of  Busdan  '*  intolerance  and  persecution, 

igpunst  which  religious  deputations  protested  in  vain"),  or  the  Bomish  Church  (see  e.g. 

noent  Encyclicals,  etc.),  but  a  large  portion  of  Protestant  bodies.    The  old  proverb  of 

tome  Jews,  **  the  Bible  is  water  ;  the  Mishna  is  wine,"  is  not  dead  ;  for  we  have  plenty 

olnien  wiUi  the  same  spirit,  who  practically,  when  a  Biblical  question  comes  up  for 

dwldon,  evidence  that "  The  Bible  is  water,  the  Mishna  is  wine*'— seeing  that  the  quea- 

tion  is  decided  by  human  writings  and  not  by  the  Bible.    While  some  entertain  proper 

Tiews,  feelings,  and  practice,  yet  of  others  it  may  be  said,  that  they  retain  the  mmd 

vhich  made  Cromwell  exclaim  despairingly  :  "  Every  sect  saith.  Give  me  liberty  ;  but 

gire  it  to  him,  and  to  his  power  he  will  not  yield  it  to  anybody  else."  •  Some  are  so  con- 

(anional  that  they  will  reject  a  doctrine  if  not  found  in  their  creed,  and  virtually  the  in- 

itmctions  of  the  bible  are  changed,  so  that  they  seem  to  read  *'  Search  the  Confessions" 

(not  ihe  Scriptures) — "  Earnestly  desiring  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Confession  (not  Word) 

tbtyemay  grow  thereby,"  etc.     It  is  true  in  theory  as  the  Ch.  Intelligencer  (Ang.  4, 

1877,  in  reply  to  an  attack  upon  Creeds  in  Scribner's  Monthly,  Aug.  1877)  declares,  that 

**  all  Protestant  bodies  proclaim  and  hold  their  creeds  as  entirely  subordinate  to  the 

Word  of  God,*'  but  practically  many  do  more  than  this — viz.,  constituting  the  creed  the 

lUndard  or  rule  of  faith.     This  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers  in  the  Church  ; 

this  called  forth  the  noble  protest  of  Macleod  against  the  same  in  his  speech  made  to  the 

Aasembly  of  1872  (comp.  remarks  of  representatives  on  Confession  in  the  Presbyterian 

Alliance  in  Edinburgh,  1877).     Outside  of  the  church  many  also  notice  it,  as  e.g.  Spencer 

ill  his  iHudy  of  Soriciogy  on  the  TJieologiral  Bias,  Froude  in  his  Plea  for  ihe  Free  Discussion 

i  Theological  Difficulties  (where  the  sentence  occurs  :  *'  It  may  be  that  the  true  teaching 

of  cor  Lord  was  overlaid  with  doctrines  ;  and  theology,  when  insisting  on  the  reception 

of  its  huge  catena  of  formulas,  may  be  binding  a  yoke  upon  our  necks,  which  neither  we 

Bor  our  others  were  able  to  bear"),  and  others.     The  student  in  this  direction  will  be 

pletsed  to  notice  the  ultra  position  assumed  by  a  Dr.  Stahl,  and  the  deserved  strictures 

leeeived  in  The  North  Brit.  Review,  Feb.  1856,  in  Art.  "  Bunsen's  Signs  of  the  Times."    A 

m>er  medium  is  thus  enforced  by  Dr.  Sprecher  (Oroundioork  of  Thecl.,  ch.  2,  **  Proper 

btmiate  of  Creeds") :  "  Creeds  should  not,  therefore,  be  neglected  or  despised,  on  the 

one  hand,  nor  should  they,  on  the  other,  be  allowed  to  have  undue  weight,  or  be  uncon- 

ditionaUy  enforced.  *  Only  the  substance  of  the  faith,  the  great  system  of  doctrine,  and 

Bot  the  individual  clauses  and  details  of  the  creed,  should  be  made  unconditionally 

bjnding.    When  they  are  enforced  beyond  this,  they  drive  out  many  of  the  best  men, 

and  hinder  many  of  the  most  conscientious  from  coming  in,  and  thus  fill  the  Church,  at 

fast,  with  bigots  on  the  one  hand,  who  will  repress  all  spiritual  life  and  freedom,  and  on 

the  other  hand,  with  careless  men  who  are  as  really  indifferent  to  truth  as  they  mq  1^ 

godlineaa    men  who  can  subscribe  to  any  creed,  caring  only  for  the  ioxm  ol  ic^^i^oii^ 
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while  they  deny  its  power.*'  Hence,  from  onr  position,  we  have  admired  the  farewell 
Address  of  Pastor  Robison  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Delft  Haven,  advising  them  to  receive  any 
and  every  truth  that  the  Bible  holds  as  it  may  be  preached  to  them  by  his  successors, 
complaining  that  others  will  only  receive  what  the  Reformers  have  taught  and  nothing 
more,  and  thus  expresses  his  faith  :  **  For  I  am  verily  persuaded  the  Lord  has  more  truth 
yet  to  break  forth  out  of  the  Holy  Word  ;"  and  concludes  with  **  an  article  of  Church 
covenant,  '*  as  follows  :  '*  That  you  shall  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be  made 
known  to  you  from  the  written  Word. " 

Obs,  6.  In  this  age  of  destructive  criticism,  it  is  proper  to  additionally 
define  our  position.  The  exceeding  multitude  of  interpretations,  with  their 
variegated  hues,  has  led  persons  to  fix  some  limit,  thus  attempting  to  per- 
form what  God  has  not  prescribed  outside  of  the  Scriptures,  for  God  holds 
us  only  responsible /or  the  plaiuy  naked,  grammatical  sense  oftJie  Wordy  and 
not  for  recondite,  hidden  senses  that  the  ingenuity  or  imajjination  of  man 
may  concoct.  One  party  will  take  refuge  m  the  mfallibility  of  the  Pope, 
another  in  the  decisions  of  Councils,  and  a  third  in  the  agreement  of  these 
two.  One  class  cleaves  to  the  oft- repeated  maxim  of  Vicentins,  and  will 
allow  no  interj)retation  saving  that  given  by  the  Church  in  *'  a  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Fathers,**  which  consent  (retained  in  Romish  profession  of 
faith,  see  e.g.  **  The  Path  to  Paradise/'  authorized  by  Archb.  Hughes,  New 
York,  1856,  p.  34),  on  inspection,  is  found  to  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Another  declares  that  the  only  security  is  found  in  private  judgment,  by 
which  they  mean  the  casting  aside  as  a  hindrance  the  interpretation  of  the 
past,  and  a  studying  of  the  Word  for  ourselves  utterly  independent  of  out- 
side help.  The  fruits  of  this  last  attitude  have  been  manifested  in  those 
who  have  professed  it,  either  by  a  many-sided  or  a  one-sided  interpretation, 
just  as  it  happened  to  be  suggested  by  the  temperament,  education,  bias, 
intentions,  etc.,  of  the  interpreter.  Experience  seems  to  teach  us  that 
safety  lies  in  our  avoiding  all  these  extremes.  While  the  Bible  is  the  chief 
object  of  study,  and  its  truths  authoritative  ;  while  private  judgment  is 
inalienable  and  should  be  exercised  ;  while  it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  others  beside  ourselves  should  see  and  believe  in  the  truth,  it  is  folly, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  look,  owing  to  human  imperfection,  for  a  general  con- 
sent to  the  truth  (especially  after  the  intimations  of  the  Word  itself  that  it 
will  not  exist),  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give  ourselves  such  license  and 
self-importance  as  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  labors,  faith,  experience, 
etc.,  of  our  fellow-believers.  This  we  can  do,  without  yielding  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  Word,  or  sacrificing  our  freedom  in  Christ.  In  our  argument 
for  the  kingdom,  tradition  shall  also  be  brought  to  view,  enforcing  the 
same. 

We  may  be  accused  of  laying  too  great  stress  on  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  Primitive 
Ghorch  in  onr  argument.  Tradition  is  indeed  of  secondary  importance,  bnt  still  it  is 
valuable  as  confirmatory  evidence.  For  if  a  doctrine — important  and  directly  appertain- 
ing to  the  Plan  of  Hedemption— is  produced  which  has  never  been  entertained  in  any 
other  age  of  the  church,  it  would  be,  to  say  the  very  least,  a  very  suspicious  one.  The 
Fathers  are  not  to  be  received  as  **  arbiters  of  our  faith,"  but  yet  the  testimony  of  the 
earliest,  before  so  many  errors  arose,  is  valuable  simply  because  of  their  having  been  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  apostles,  elders,  and  their  disciples,  and  thus  would  be  likely 
to  know  something,  even  if  imperfectly  expressed,  of  the  doctrines  received  and  the 
belief  entertained.  A  recent  writer  (KUlen,  TIte  Old  Caih.  Church,  p.  98)  says  :  "  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  those  Fathers  who  lived  nearest  the  times  of  the  apostles  must, 
therefore,  be  the  best  expositors  of  Scripture.  It  might  with  equal  propriety  be  affirmed, 
that  the  most  ancient  philosophers  are  the  most  enlightened  interpreters  of  the  works  of 
oreatiozL  "    While  the  latter  clause  utterly  fails  as  an  argument — being  irrelevant  for  the 
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simple  reason  that  those  philosophers  did  not  immediately  follow  an  inspired  and  har- 
monious teaching  of  philosophy,  and  hence  the  cases  are  not  analogous — it  wonld  be 
unwise  and  impmdent  to  assert  the  former,  as  presented  by  Dr.  Killen,  viz.  :  that  they 
are  **  the  best  expositors."  They  too  are  to  be  measured  by  Scripture  ;  they  were  falli- 
ble, and  human  weakness  exhibits  itself  in  their  writings  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  we 
hold  that  following  so  closely  after  perfectly  reliable  teachers,  to  whom  .they  constantly 
appeal,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  truth  concerning  so  significant  and  prominent 
doctrine  as  that  of  the  kingdom  would  also  appear.  Admitting  fully  their  infirmities, 
and  liability  to  error,  that  their  words  are  to  be  carefully  weighed  in  the  Scripture  bal. 
ance,  it  is  right  to  suppose,  in  virtue  of  their  nearness  to  the  Christ  and  apostles,  that  so 
important  a  subject  as  that  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  should  enter  largely  into  their  doc- 
trinal expositions.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  tradition,  therefore,  which  really 
possesses  most  weight  in  deciding  questions  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom,  is  that  of  the 
first  and  second  centuries.  The  reason  is  apparent  :  if  Holy  Writ  is  the  real  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine,  then  it  follows,  in  view  of  the  standing  of  the  apostles,  that  it  is 
important  for  us  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  first  churches  who  were  favored  with  their 
instmction,  conversed  with  them,  enjoyed  their  supervision,  to  ascertain  how  they  un- 
derstood the  apostles,  how  they  explained  the  Kingdom,  and  what  views  they  entertained 
— and  if  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Bible  and  themselves,  we  justly  claim  that 
their  utterances  thus  far  are  worthy  of  credence.  This  matter  is  not  to  be  discarded  be- 
cause it  happens,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter,  that  the  Primitive  teaching  corresponded 
with  and  is  confirmatory  of  our  doctrinal  position.  The  reader  must,  if  acquainted  with 
early  history,  know  that  at  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  great,  leading  subject 
with  the  Jews  was  that  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  This  could  not  be  ignored  or  set 
aside.  Hence,  before  we  proceed  to  their  examination  it  is  just  to  anticipate,  from  their 
proximity  to  inspired  men,  that  they  heard  and  embraced  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom 
as  given  by  the  witnesses  appointed  by  Jesus.  The  desire  to  have  our  views  confirmed 
by  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church  is  so  common  with  theologians  that  every  one  seems 
solicitous  to  confirm,  if  possible,  his  doctrine  by  theirs,  thus  indicating  the  desirableness 
of  such  subsidiary  proof.  After  the  third  century  tradition,  owing  to  the  varied  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  introduced,  is  not  so  reliable  or  significant.  Knapp  {Theol,  Introd. 
8.  7)  remarks  :  "  Augustine  established  the  maxim,  that  tradition  could  not  be  relied 
upon  in  the  ever-increasing  distance  from  the  age  of  the  apostles,  except  when  it  was 
universal  and  perfectly  consistent  with  itself.  And  long  before  him,  Irenffius  (Ag.  Her. 
i.  36)  had  remarked,  that  no  tradition  should  be  received  as  apostolical  unless  founded  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  conformable  to  them. "  "With  the  evidences  of  the  fallibility 
of  the  Fathers,  something  to  be  expected,  we  are  not  concerned,  but  notwithstanding 
their  sudden  emergence  from  heathenism,  former  habits  of  thought,  etc.,  it  is  the  most 
reasonable  to  look  for  some  truth  mingled  with  it,  and  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of 
our  acceptance  is  that  truth  in  which  there  was  a  general  union  of  belief,  and  which 
strictly  conforms  to  Bible  teaching.  It  is  but  a  low  device  to  decry  any  Father,  unless 
palpably  in  error,  as  weak-minded,  etc.,  because  he  happens  to  disagree  from  us  ;  and  it 
is  equally  absurd  to  elevate  any  one  as  so  superior  in  attainments  that  his  statements  are 
to  be  received  without  the  direct  endorsement  of  Scripture.  We  use  the  Fathers,  as  e.g. 
CEcolampadius(D'Aubigne's  Ili^.  Befor.,  vol.  4,  p.  98):  **  If  wo  quote  the  Fathers,  it  is  only 
to  free  our  doctrine  from  the  reproach  of  novelt5%  and  not  to  support  our  cause  l)y  their 
authority."  (Comp.  an  Art.  on  FatrisHc  Theolo<jy  and  its  Apolotjists  in  the  North  Brit. 
Keview,  May,  1858.) 

It  is  well  to  notice  a  mistake  into  which  some  excellent  writers  have  fallen.  Overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  the  opinions  of  even  great  and  good  men  are  only  doctrinally  valuable 
in  so  far  as  they  are  based  on  Scripture,  they  pick  out  the  weaknesses  and  failings  and 
errors  of  eminent  Christians  and  parade  them  as  if  the  Scriptures  were  responsible  for 
such  views.  Thus,  e.g.,  evenLeckey  in  his  Ifis.  of  Bationalisin  refers  to  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Calvin,  Baxter,  etc.,  and  thus  indirectly  attempts  to  weaken  Christianity  by  con- 
trasts. The  weakness  of  believers  is  only  too  apparent,  and  is  frankly  acknowledged  by 
themselves ;  their  strength,  Scripturally  derived,  is,  however,  not  to  be  overlooked. 
Again,  a  large  and  respectable  class,  not  only  in  the  Romish  Church,  but  in  the  Puseyite, 
Ritualistic  movement,  and  in  others,  have  much  to  affirm  of  the  reproduction  of  Script- 
ure in  the  church,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  receive,  as  •'  the  life  blood,"  the  faith  of  the 
church.  But  not  one  of  these  advocates  of  tradition  that  wo  have  read,  is  prepared  to 
receive  ike  general  tradition  of  the  early  church  respecting  the  Kingdom.  Tradition  is  all 
well  enough  so  long  as  it  does  not  run  counter  to  their  own  views  ;  and  as  the  latter 
agree  with  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  church,  they  are  utterly  unwilling  to  ascend 
the  stream  of  tradition  and  receive  it  as  it  comes  from  the  Primitive  chTiTC^.    fLo^^f  \>ci^^ 
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reeoneile  thu  vith  their  on  aroved  reverepce  for  tzmdition.  it  is  impossible  to  sea. 
Eren  that  esrir  pordon  reoeired,  is  itself  often  infiezpreced  differeDtlj  ^m  the  nndei- 
ttf^**^'"e  of  it  br  the  eaiij  church.  Thos,  e.g.,  take  the  Apostles'  Cieed  as  giiren  to  us  by 
Ircautos,  held  hr  Justin  Maztjr,  Tertnllian,  and  ochers,  azui  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  jndge 
and  the  resorrection  vere  explained  (as  wiU  hereafter  be  shown i  xerj  differently  frcffli 
the  <^inions  nov  fastened  br  manj  to  the  creed.  If  tradition  is  recelTable  at  all,  if  it 
possesses  anj  veight  in  argnment,  the  stream  should  be  ascended  to  its  fountain  head. 
Again,  some  writers  defend  the  doctrines  of  ChristianitT  too  much  from  an  outside  posi- 
tion, that  is,  in  a  philosophical  manner.  Cheerfullr  admitting  that  philosophically  many 
things  can  be  alleged  in  &Tor  of  ChristianitT.  and  that  its  truths  can  be  enforced,  yet  dis- 
tinctire  Christian  doctrine  must  always  find  iis  ckm  and  true  support  in  the  Wozd  which 
is  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  Philosophy  being  the  lore  of  wisdom,  and  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  search  after  wisdom,  cannot  be  discarded  (hence  in  using  the 
term  in  this  work  the  historical  sense  implying  the  Tsnous  systems  that  have  sno- 
cessirely  arisen,  is  alone  meant)  without  positiTe  injury,  yet  it  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind  that  philosophy  is  not  itself  wisdom  or  its  judge,  but  only  its  useful 
serrant,  its  attractive  handmaiden.  The  highest  philosophy  talLes  this  position, 
and  therefore  it  is  that  our  greatest  philosophers  have  been  most  humble  men,  feel* 
ing  and  acknowledging  that  wisdom  has  been  imperfectly  apprehended  by  them.  In 
Scripture  doctrine  we  need  something  more  eonciusive  than  the  mere  deductions,  however 
valuable  or  suggestive,  of  reason.  We  require  £ftcts  announced  by  Revelation,  related  to 
man,  and  interwoven,  recognizable,  with  past  and  present  history.  Taking  up  the 
works,  theological,  of  many  eminent  writers  in  this  country  and  Europe,  it  wiU  be  found 
that,  although  representing  different  tendencies,  there  is  an  endeavor  to  place  the  Chris, 
tian  system  of  faith  upon  a  philosophical  basis.  The  result  of  this  treatment  is  a  great 
diversity,  arising  from  the  philosophical  system  adopted.  A  grave  mistake  is  made  just 
so  soon  as  the  Bible  method  of  presenting  doctrine  is  lost  sight  of  ;  for,  instead  of  philoso- 
phy being  the  introductory  to,  and  the  interpreter  of,  the  Scriptures,  there  should  be, . 
first  of  all,  a  historical  statement  of  doctrine  as  presented  in  the  Word,  and  then,  after 
God  has  spoken,  philosophy,  if  so  minded,  may  explain  and  confirm.  A  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  Divine  Purpose,  historically  presented,  must  precede  all  our  own  efforts. 

Obs.  6.  One  of  the  f  rnits  of  the  Reformation  is  the  recovery  and  firm  re- 
establishment  of  the  principle  that  all  have  the  privilege  of  jndging  for 
themselves  in  matters  of  religion.  Roscoe  (Life  of  Leo  X.,  p.  235,  vol.  2) 
declares  :  "  The  most  important  point  which  he  ( Luther)  incessantly  labored 
to  establish  was  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  matters  of  faith.  To  the 
defence  of  this  proposition  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to  devote  his  learning, 
his  talents,  his  repose,  his  character,  and  his  life  ;  and  the  great  and  im- 
perishable merit  of  this  Reformer  consists  in  his  having  demonstrated  it 
oy  such  arguments  as  neither  the  efforts  of  his  adversaries,  nor  his  own  sub- 
sequent conduct,  have  been  able  either  to  refute  or  invalidate."  Count 
Bossi  (whom  Roscoe  answers),  and  others,  have  endeavored  to  deny  this 
privilege  as  opposed  to  their  views  of  tradition,  church  authority,  etc.,  but 
only  in  reliance  upon  the  declarations  of  hierarchical  teaching  outside  of 
the  Bible.  The  Scriptures,  while  enjoining  obedience  to  the  church  teach- 
ing, does  this  only  in  so  far  as  such  instruction  is  in  correspondence  with 
itself.  God*s  Word  is  supreme.  A  comparison  of  passages  clearly  indicates 
this,  as  e.g.  obedience  to  the  Scriptures  is  the  test  of  fellowship,  2  Thess. 
3  :  14;  2  John  10,  etc. ;  ministers  are  only  to  proclaim  the  truth  as  given  to 
them,  Matt.  18  :  19,  2  Cor.  5  :  19,  20,  1  Tim.  1  :  3,  4,  and  6  :  3,  4,  etc  ; 
believers  themselves  are  strengthened,  etc.,  by  the  Word  in  faith,  John 
20  :  31 ;  in  growth,  2  Tim.  3  :  16,  17,  etc.  ;  believers  are  to  exercise  and 
obtain  wisdom,  etc.,  Phil.  1  :  9-11,  Col.  1  :  9-11,  etc.  ;  wicked  ministers, 
etc.,  shall  exist  and  teach.  Matt.  7  :  22,  23,  2  Tim.  3  :  5,  etc.  ;  men  shall 
proclaim  as  binding  the  commandments  of  men.  Matt.  15  :  9,  Acts  20  :  32» 
Uah  2  :  4t,  6,  Col.  2  :  8,  etc. ;  men  shall  reject  the  words  of  Christ  and  sub- 
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ititnfce  their  own^  1  Tinu  4  :  l-<3  and  6  :  3^  2  Pet.  2  : 1,  2,  etc.  ;  hence,  the 
appeal  is  made  to  na  indlTidnally  to  test  or  try  the  ddctrine  proclaimed^  1 
Jonn  4 : 1 ;  1  Thees.  5  :  21,  etc.,  and  that  we  can  know  the  truth  by  receiv- 
ing the  things  of  Ood,  1  Cor.  2  :  12, 13,  being  urged  to  it  by  the  fact  that 
some  professors,  forssddng  the  Word,  have  not  tne  knowledge  of  God,  1 
Cor.  15  :  34,  and  that  we  shall  finally  be  judged  by  the  Word,  John  8  :  48. 
The  entire  framework  of  the  Scriptures  is  erected  on  the  idea  of  personal 
zesponsibility  enhanced  by  the  ability  to  discern  the  truth  for  ourselves. 

A  vast  aixfty  of  Scriptnre  might  be  presented  bearing  on  this  point,  bnt  it  is  needless, 
linoe  the  whole  question  really  depends  npon  that  of  tiie  suprema^  of  Seriptoze  or  the 
•npramapy  of  the  chnrch.  Let  this  be  decided  in  favor  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  right  of 
priTate  judgment  follows.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Confessions  of  Faith  ought  to  be 
simple,  and  oondied  as  mnch  as  possible  in  Scripture  language.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gmtoUtion  that  this  principle  is  a  leading  one  among  Protestants,  and  is  fully  recognized 
md  stated  in  rarioua  confessions.  But  to  make  these  Ck)nf essions  in  turn  the  interpret^ 
m  of  Scripture,  uid  absolutely  binding  upon  the  conscience  so  as  to  allow  no  progress 
aeeptmg  in  their  direction  and  under  their  control,  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple itsdf  ;  it  is  inconsistent  both  with  Scripture  and  the  Confessional  spirit.  PMtes- 
tantimn,  which  is  a  Protest  to  such  a  fettering  of  the  believer,  never  could  have  arisen  if 
the  ahaddes  upon  freedom  of  investigation  forged  by  centuries  of  traditional  belief  had 
not  been  broken. 

A  cantion  is  requisite  :  in  advocating,  like  Luther  and  a  host  of  others,  the  rip(ht  of  pri. 
nie  judgment,  we  do  not  mean  unrestricted  license,  for  private  judgment  is  itself  con- 
trolled by  the  contents  of  Scripture  plainly,  grammatically  expressed.  It  gives  us  the 
Hbevty  of  going  ourselves  to  the  Bible,  but  it  does  not  allow  us  the  freedom  of  rejecting 
anything  that  is  clearly  taught  in  it.  It  is  used  only  to  ascertain  by  reading,  searching, 
eomparison,  etc.,  what  is  revealed,  and  when  this  is  known  it  acquiesces  in  the  same. 
It  has  not  tbe  liberty,  being  merely  a  servant  of  God*8  and  held  accountable  to  Him,  of 
inferring  and  deducing  from  the  Word  what  it  pleases  ;  it  must  itself  be  led  by  a  eonsiS' 
tad  mUrpreiatUm  of  Scripture,  based  on  sound  rules.  Such  a  caution  is  the  more  neces- 
•ary,  since  the  principle  is  seized  by  many  and  grossly  perverted  from  its  true  meaning 
and  intent.  It  is  made  the  medium  through  which  a  flood  of  destructive  criticism  and 
misleading  doctrine  is  conveyed  to  cover  the  plain  truth.  Some  even  nbuse  it  to  mean 
**  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  be  in  the  wrong,'*  just  as  if  mnn*s  accountability  to  the  great 
Lawgiver  was  abrogated,  and  as  if  the  Scriptures  could  not  be  properly  apprehended. 
Hany,  arraying  themselves  in  its  silken  folds,  place  themselves  on  the  Judge's  bench 
and  undertake  to  decide  what  the  Supreme  Being  ought,  and  what  He  ought  not,  to 
have  revealed.  The  principle  is  pushed  from  its  legitimate  position  to  a  half-way  accom- 
modation, and  to  an  unbelieving  extreme.  Whilst  the  right  is  a  uecessary,  inalienable 
one,  making  us  personally  responsible  for  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  truth,  we  must 
reader  an  account  for  its  proper  use  or  abuse.  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  deny  it  to 
others,  so  that  Luther  once  remarked  :  *  *  The  Papists  must  bear  with  us,  and  we  with 
them.  If  they  will  not  follow  us,  we  have  no  nght  to  force  them.  Wherever  they  can, 
they  will  hang,  burn,  behead,  and  strangle  us.  I  shall  be  persecuted  as  loug  as  I  live, 
and  most  likely  be  killed.  But  it  must  come  to  this  at  last :  every  man  must  be  allowed 
to  believe  according  to  his  conscience,  and  answer  for  his  belief  to  his  Maker."  The 
spirit  of  Tetzel,  Wimpina,  or  Prierius  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Bef„  vol.  1,  pp.  269,  279).  that 
would  take  such  a  judgment  away  and  give  it  to  a  Pope  only,  or  that  of  those  who  make 
it  synonymous  with  liberty  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  God*s  commands,  etc.  (and  not 
whether  they  are  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture  in  order  to  be  received),  are  alike 
opposed  to  the  simple  attitude  represented  by  the  child  Samuel :  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy 
servant  heareth."  The  Evang.  Alliance  adopted  as  one  of  its  important  and  funda- 
mental principles  :  "  The  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Holy  Soriptures.*'  Indeed,  so  widespread  and  essentifd  is  this  that  even  such  an  exclu- 
sive Church  as  the  Greek  (so  PinkertoD*s  Russia,  p.  41,  taken  from  Philaret*s  statement 
— the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow)  affirms  the  Bible  as  sufficient  for  a  rule  of  faith,  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  interpreting  tbe  same. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  also  a  perversion  to  make  (as  in  Essays  and  Reviews)  con- 
Bcienoe  the  supreme  Judge  to  decide  upon  the  meaning,  merits,  auUiotit^^ 
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etc.,  of  Scripture,  aDd  that  the  latter  must  bend  to  the  decisions  of  the  for- 
mer. The  person  who  exercises  private  judgment  ou^ht  to  come  to  Reve- 
lation, realizing  (as  conscience  itself  teaches)  that  his  moral  obli^tions 
are  not  depeyident  upon  his  conscience,  but  upon  the  relation  that  he  sus* 
tains  to  Ood  and  man  ;  and  that,  after  ascertaining  by  the  use  of  his  judg- 
ment what  the  truths  of  God  really  are,  conscience  may  aid  in  showing 
their  adaptation  in  the  response  given  to  them,  help  in  impressing  them 
and  in  urging  obedience  to  them.  Moral  law  exists  independently  of  the 
conscience,  and  is  made  for  conscience  to  respond  to  ;  the  former  is  un- 
changeable and  binding  alike  upon  all  ;  the  latter  may  refuse  to  perform  its 
function  in  impressing  that  law,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  power  of  choice  in- 
fluencing the  action  of  conscience.  Hence  the  right  of  private  judgment 
does  not,  as  some  fancy,  release  a  man  from  moral  obligation,  or  lessen  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  or  place  him  as  a  judge  over  the  things  of  the 
Spirit,  or  give  him  power  to  substitute  his  own  thoughts  and  vagaries  in 
place  of  what  is  written.  It  increases,  instead  of  dimmishing,  our  respon- 
sibility, by  placing  us  under  greater  obligations  to  pursue  the  truth  i»  the 
way  God  Himself  has  indicated.  Those  who  are  to  "  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God,"  who  "  need  not  that  any  man  teach  you,*'  are 
those  who  have  "  searched  the  Scriptures,**  acknowledging  its  claims  and 
bowing  their  judgments  to  its  divine  superiority.  God  appeals  to  every 
man  to  come  personally  to  His  Revelation,  to  read,  study,  and  meditate 
upon  it,  and  this  appeal  is  based  on  its  sacred  origin,  its  adaptedness  to  the 
condition  of  all,  the  possibilitv  of  its  superhuman  element  being  appre- 
ciated by  all,  and  that  its  truth  can  be  found  by  all,  and  will  commend  it- 
self to  every  one. 

It  is  important  to  notice  this,  since  efforts  are  made  in  yarions  directions  to  exalt 
conscience  above  Scripture.  Two  iUustrations,  out  of  a  multitude,  are  here  presented. 
The  Spiritualists  in  Convention  (Boston,  May,  1864)  adopted  the  following  :  **  Resolved, 
That  individual  conscience,  under  the  quickening  and  illumining  influences  of  angel  in- 
teUigence,  is  the  only  reliable  guide  of  faith  and  life."  It  is  significant  that  this  resolu- 
tion followed  another  commending  **  the  works  of  Colenso,  Kenan,  and  other  theological 
agitators."  This  specimen  only  proves  the  correctness  of  Scripture,  that  the  conscience 
of  men  is  not  so  all-powerful  but  that  it  can  be  made  subservient  to  passion,  self-interest, 
and  abuse  ;  that  its  corrective  and  restraining  power  can  be  materiaUy  lessened  by  turn- 
ing away  from  the  truth,  refusing  to  allow  its  moral  influence  to  be  exerted,  and  desirinff 
the  substitution  of  things  not  demanding  so  high  a  standard  of  self-denial,  moraUty,  and 
piety.  The  Bible  assures  us  what  experience  corroborates,  that  conscience  cannot  only 
oe  overridden  but  become  so  seared  that  it  will  no  longer  respond  to  the  truth  as  origi- 
nally designed  (1  Tim.  4  : 1,  2  ;  Tit.  1  : 5).  The  conscience,  even  of  a  believer,  if  not  prop- 
erly exercised  may  prove  to  be  a  "  weak"  one,  1  Cor.  8:12,  and  10  :  28,  29.  Leckey  {His. 
nationalism,  p.  181),  speaking  of  **  Protestant  nationalism,"  says:  **  Its  central  conception 
is  the  elevation  of  conscience  into  a  position  of  supreme  authority  as  the  religious  organ, 
a  verifying  faculty  discriminating  between  truth  and  error."  We  are  not  told,  however, 
how  this  holds  good  in  the  conscience  of  a  Hindoo,  Mohammedan,  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  etc.,  which  receives  error  instead  of  truth  ;  or  how  it  happens  that  a  Ration- 
alistic conscience  diverges  so  widely  in  ideality,  materialism,  spiritualism,  nihilism,  etc.  ; 
or  how  even  any  unbelieving  conscience  is  not  united  in  the  view  what  constitutes  ^e 
**  supreme  authority,"  etc.  If  there  were  some  semblance  of  unity,  and  an  array  of 
facts,  to  substantiate  such  an  opinion,  then  it  might  deserve  consideration,  but  finding 
the  guidance  of  conscience  leading  to  the  utmost  diversity  in  the  Rationalistic  ranks,  it 
may  be  dismissed  with  the  single  remark  :  that  whilst  conscience  has,  as  the  Bil>]e 
teaches,  a  discriminating  power,  yet  this  may  be  perverted  and  abused  until  man  pos- 
sesses "  an  evil  conscience.*'  Conscience  is  appealed  to  (Rom.  1  and  2)  in  the  Scriptures 
as  something  needing  aid  (Rom.  9  : 1  and  14  :  15),  as  developed  by  the  truth  (John  18  :  37  ; 
Heb.  9  :  14),  and,  therefore,  is  only  presented  to  us  as  that  faculty,  or  arrangement  of  our 
mental  and  moral  constitution,  which  intuitively  responds  to  revdation  when  brought 
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into  contact  with  it,  bat  which  can  be  repressed  or  overcome  by  the  will,  passion,  self- 
interest,  etc.    In  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  only  becomes  a  witness  of  the  truth  and  not  its 
judge,  thus  corroborating  the  fact  that  both  Creation  and  Kevelation  proceed  from  the 
same  God.     We  reproduce  two  admirable  statements  :  Dr.  Schenkel  (quoted  by  Frothing- 
ham  in  The  Saul  of  I^roUsiarUism)  says  :  **  The  contents  of  religion  are  in  God  Himself  ; 
and  since  man  is  conscious  of  God  only  as  God  reveals  Himself,  for  man  the  conteuts  of 
religion  are  in  the  written  revelation.     Most  gloriously  and  completely  has  God  mani- 
fested Himself  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  give  the  history  of  that 
manifestation.    The  Holy  Scripture,  as  the  word  or  revelation  of  God,  contains  the 
t  divine  snbstance.     Conscience  is  free  ;  but  true  freedom  consists  in  obedience  to  the 
truth.     Caprice  is  no  freedom.    That  only  is  genuinely  free  which  is  bound  to  God. 
Hence  the  Protestant  position,  while  appealing  to  conscience,  at  the  same  time  insists 
that  conscience  is  bound  to  God's  Word,  and  can  attain  outside  of  that  to  nothing.     It  is 
therefore  the  special  characteristic  of  Protestantism  to  be  the  religion  of  the  Bible." 
Thus  this  liberal  theologian  endorses  what  Chillingworth  {The  Relig,  of  Protestantism)  said 
long  ago  :  **  The  Bible,  I  say,  the  Bible  only  is  the  religion  of  Protestants.     Whatsoever 
else  they  believe  beside  it  and  the  plain,  irrefragable,  indubitable  consequences  of  it, 
well  may  they  hold  it  as  matter  of  opinion.     I,  for  my  part,  after  a  long  and,  as  I  readily 
believe  and  hope,  impartial  search  of  the  true  way  to  eternal  happiness,  do  profess 
plainly  that  I  cannot  find  any  true  test  for  the  sole  of  my  foot  but  upun  this  rock  only. 
Propose  me  anything  out  of  this  book,  and  require  whether  I  believe  it  or  no,  and  seem 
it  never  so  incomprehensible  to  human  reason,  I  will  subscribe  to  it  with  hand  and 
heart,  as  knowing  that  no  demonstration  can  be  stronger  than  this  :  God  hath  said  so, 
and  therefore  it  must  be  true.     In  other  things  I  will  take  no  man's  liberty  of  judgment 
from  him,  neither  shall  any  man  take  mine  from  me.     I  will  think  no  man  the  worse 
man,  nor  the  worse  Christian.     I  will  love  no  man  the  less  for  differing  in  opinion  from 
me.    I  am  fully  assured  that  God  does  not,  and  that,  therefore,  men  ought  not  to  require 
any  more  of  any  man  than  this  :  to  believe  that  the  Scriptures  are  God's  Word,  to 
endeavor  to  find  the  true  sense  of  it,  and  to  live  according  to  it." 

Obs.  8,  The  exaltation  of  reason  to  the  supreme  authority  is  character- 
istic of  numerous  works.  Eulogies  on  the  excellence  of  reason  as  the  sole 
and  final  arbiter  abound  ;  and  such  mi^ht  be  deserving,  and  reason  be  ele- 
vated above  Revelation,  provided  it  had,  apart  from  the  Scriptures,  given 
to  us  that  which  alone  can  satisfy  the  moral  and  religious  sense  of  man, 
viz. :  a  religion  equal  in  merit  to  that  contained  in  the  Bible,  or  ouo  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  humanity.  If  such  persons  as 
Socmtes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Confucius,  and  a  host  of  others,  could  have  pro- 
duced a  more  noble  portrayal  of  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  a  more 
perfect  character  than  Christ,  and  a  more  glorious  salvation  than  that  pre- 
sented in  the  Word,  the7i  there  might  be  some  force  and  propriety  in  urg- 
ing the  claims  of  reason  to  its  arrogated  position.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is 
the  wisest  course  to  receive  the  7nanifest  siiperiority  of  the  Bible  over  all 
mere  human  productions  ;  a  superiority  attested  not  only  by  a  multiplicity 
of  fact  and  experience  (Comp.  Prop.  182),  but  by  comparative  ignorant 
and  unlettered  men  giving  us  a  complete  Plan  of  Iledcmption,  which,  while 
constantly  dealing  with  the  loftiest  subjects  that  can  be  entertained  by 
mind,  preserves  an  unbroken  unity  amid  detail.  In  the  study  of  Scripture 
and  in  its  reception  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  what  Oosterzce  {Ch,  Dog.y 
vol.  p.  159),  after  Pascal,  says  :  *'  Two  extremes  must  be  avoided  ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  reason,  and  the  admission  of  nothing  but  reason." 

Some  additional  remarks  are  proper,  seeing  that  bo  much  is  said  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  Reason.  The  Bible  constantly  appeals  to  man's  reason  ;  Revelation  is  made  to 
Reason,  and  is  designed  to  be  apprehended  by  it.  Not  a  step  can  be  taken  without  its 
aid,  and  therefore  it  is  folly  to  ignore  its  importance  and  value.  But  w  hilst  acknowl- 
edging the  same,  it  is  foolishness  to  elevate  it  into  an  infallible  guide  and  director,  yea 
into  a  Judge  of  Scripture  itself.     (1)  Reason  is  imperfect,  needing  culture,  trSLinm^,  ^\a- 
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oipline,  constant  exeroise,  etc. ;  it  is  subject  to  growth,  retrogression^  yariations,  etc. ;  it  is 
limited  in  its  ability  to  fathom  things,  much  being  utterly  unknown  to  it.  Hence  the 
impropriety  of  making  it  a  supreme  tribunal.  Let  any  one  take  a  glance  at  the  different 
and  successive  forms  of  Philosophy  that  Reason  has  constructed,  and  these  features  of 
imperfection,  variation,  inability,  are  painfully  exhibited.  The  boasted  rule  of  Reason 
is  manifested  in  a  bewildering  diversity,  scarcely  two  of  them  agreeing  in  the  funda- 
mentals. The  ruins  of  the  past,  and  the  numerous  claimants  for  the  present  afford  us 
the  best  answer  to  such  a  claim.  (2)  The  Bible  represents  Reason  as  swayed  and  con- 
trolled by  wicked  impulses,  as  yielding  to  the  influence  of  passion,  self-interest,  and  evil, 
and  as  needing  correction  and  wholesome  restraint.  Experience,  sad  and  boundless, 
corroborates  this  statement.  Men  of  the  highest  intellect,  whose  works  are  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world,  have  been  the  slaves  of  degrading  vice,  and  have  prostituted  their 
minds  to  represent  it  in  attractive  forms.  Reason  subject  to  the  degp:^ding  authority  of 
passion  ;  which  even  has  undertaken  in  an  alluring  manner  to  prove  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  vice  and  virtue,  which  has  overriden  conscience  and  the  nobler  feelings 
of  man  in  its  efforts  to  secure  the  ascendency  of  unbelief — is  no  infallible  standard. 

(3)  The  Bible  again  represents  Reason  as  needing  Revelation.  Holy  Writ  is  based  upon 
this  necessity.  Many  facts  indicate  this  truth.  Thus,  e.g.,  outside  of  the  Scriptures 
what  light  has  Reason  thrown  into  the  dark  grave,  the  nature  and  attributes  of  Grod,  the 
deliverance  of  man  and  creation  from  an  all-pervading  and  constantly  experienced  evil, 
etc.  How  these  problems  are  met — problems  pertaining  to  God,  man,  and  the  world — let 
the  discordant  and  antagonistic  theories,  from  materialism  through  Pantheism,  Idealism, 
etc.,  down  to  the  baldest  Nihilism,  testify.  When  the  greatest  philosophers  are  contra- 
dictory and  cannot  agree,  when  one  system  after  another  follows,  surely  there  is  need  of 
help.  When  the  mast  gifted  minds  are  utterly  unable  to  fathom  the  things  of  Nature, 
how  a  grain  of  sand  is  held  together,  why  crystallizing  is  invariable,  how  instinct  is  per- 
X>etuated,  how  piind  and  body  mutually  affect  each  other,  with  a  multitude  of  questions 
unanswered,  or  if  answered  only  under  some  glittering  generality,  surely  in  the  higher 
region  of  morals  and  religion,  it  is  most  reasonable  to  anticipate,  just  as  we  find  it,  less 
ability  to  explain,  less  power  to  penetrate  the  deep  things  relating  to  Crod  and  man. 

(4)  The  Bible  represents  Reason  as  often  unreliable,  even  in  believers,  unless  controlled 
by  the  higher  Reason  pervading  Revelation.  That  is,  when  left  to  itself,  it  may  lead  us 
to  error  and  folly.  Unbelievers  themselves  point  out  this  peculiarity,  so  unhappily  dis- 
played in  too  many  instances  in  the  church,  forgetting  that  the  Bible  expressly  warns 
us  that  such  exhibitions  of  weakness  in  reason  are  to  be  expected.  But,  if  this  is  so 
with  believers,  how  does  it  stand  with  unbelievers  ?  Let  the  multitude  of  philosophers 
reply  ;  let  the  multiplicity  of  systems  of  error  testify.  The  truthfulness  of  God's  Word 
is  abundantly  confirmed  both  in  the  church  and  outside  of  it.  (5)  The  Bible  cautions  ns 
against  the  pride  of  Reason,  its  self- exaltation,  and  urges  us  to  humility.  How  this  has 
been  exempli^ed,  both  in  the  church  and  out  of  it,  forms  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
features  of  imperfect  humanity.  Overbearance,  intolerance,  abuse  of  opponents,  lack  of 
charity,  and  even  persecution,  have  been  some  of  its  fruits.  It  has  never  lacked  in  bold 
presumption.  (6)  The  Bible  assures  us  that  if  Revelation  is  received  as  God  has  de- 
signed. Reason  itself  will  most  fully  acquiesce  in  its  superiority.  The  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  **//"  any  man  wUl  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,*'  has  been  tested  by 
such  a  host  of  gifted  minds,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  matter.  In  the  case  of 
apostates,  etc.,  1  John  2  :4,  is  verified,  whilst  all  others  have  not  even  entertained  the 
essential  preliminaries  to  a  proper  apprehension  of  Scripture.  (7)  Reason,  with  its 
loftiest  efforts,  can  only  give  us  the  Possible,  the  Probable  ;  and  this  is  unsatisfactory  to 
man  because  it  presents  no  Plan  of  Deliverance  adapted  to  the  common  and  universal 
wants  of  humanity,  it  develops  no  practical  relief  ;  Revelation  bestows  the  Real,  and 
this  is  manifested  both  in  its  perfect  adaptability  to  man's  necessities  and  in  the  blessed 
earnests  of  exponence.     The  former  only  finds  its  corroboration — if  truth — in  the  latter. 

(8)  God  warns  us  that  as  we  shall  approach  the  ending  of  this  dispensation.  Reason 
shall  so  pervert  a  due  veneration  and  knowledge  of  God,  shall  so  array  itself  against  the 
Revealed  Will,  that  it  shall  succeed  in  mustering  the  nations  and  kings  of  the  earth 
against  the  Truth.  Hence  the  efforts  to  exalt  reason,  the  advance  that  such  a  theory  has 
made  in  practically  alienating  a  multitude  from  the  Scrip ttires,  is  only  in  the  line  of  pre- 
viously given  ptediction.  It  is  something  to  be  expected,  and  therefore  its  extensive 
existence  should  give  us  the  stronger  faith  in  Scripture,  which  so  accurately  foretells  it. 

(9)  Reason  ought  not  to  complain  if  there  are  things  beyond  its  comprehension,  things 
impossible  for  it  to  explain,  in  the  Word,  for  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  be  antici- 
pated in  a  Supernatural  Revelation.     Besides  this,  it  does  not  reject  Nature  because  of 

its  inability  to  apprehend  it  fully.    Its  proper  attitude,  therefore,  is  that  of  a  learner, 
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xeeemnff  tralh  from  all  aoncoea,  erea  if  unable  to  nndentand  **  liow  and  wherefore*' 
■oeh  and  aoeh  things  ezi^t,  take  place,  etc.  (10)  The  acknowledgments  of  men  of  Bea- 
■on  indicate  its  ntter  nnfitness  to  be  the  final  and  supreme  arbiter.  Passing  by  the  de- 
qwwiiiing^  hopeless,  despairing  admissions  by  those  sunken  to  Nihilism,  it  is  snffioient  to 
seleofc  a  single  example,  illnstratiye  of  man^  others.  Thus  e.g.  Hume  (quoted  by  Christ- 
lieb,  MmL  l)oM.t  p<  127)  pointedly  and  significantly  says :  '*  The  ultimate  fmit  of  all 
philoaophy  is  the  observation  of  human  ijgnoranoe  and  weakness.*  On  the  oUier  hand, 
men  of  nndonbted  mental  power,  distinguished  for  the  use  of  reason  subservient  to  relig- 
ion  (aa  Bacon,  eta),  have  informed  us  that  the  portions  of  philosophy  really  "Suable  are 
those  whicli  recognize  and  enforce  truths  already  given  to  us  in  Bevelation.  (11)  Finally, 
Season  has  never  succeeded  in  improving  the  lessons  inctilcated  by  Scripture.  It  can 
suggest  no  virtue,  no  duty,  &o  obhgations,  nothing  promotive  of  individual,  social,  and 
nanonal  happiness,  nothing  essential  to  the  welfiire  of  man,  that  is  not  already  presented 
and  enforced  by  the  most  powerful  of  motives  in  Qod's  Word. 

Dr.  Crosby  (On  Pnaehing,  before  the  Pan-Fresbyterian  Council,  1877)  correctly  afiirms 
thai  **  men's  affections,  not  their  intellects,  are  the  hindrances  to  God's  truth,  and 
accordingly  if  the  contest  can  be  brought  into  the  intellectual  field,  and  so  relieve  the 
haart  from  the  pressure  of  spiritual  truth,  men  are  satisfied. "  The  Bible,  as  he  forcibly 
uges^  appeals  to  the  heart,  to  our  moral  nature,  more  than  it  does  to  reason,  without^ 
h<nrever,  discarding  the  latter.  It  has  often  been  noticed  that  men  in  error,  both  in  doc* 
trine  and  practice,  love  controversy — something  that  may  engage  reason  and  stifle  the 
demands  m  the  heart  Such  are  inclined  to  euLogize  "  Practical  Beason,"  *'  Moral  Bea- 
fon,"  and  "  The  Transcendent  Sphere  of  Beason.'*  An  insidious  and  half-true  method 
—eloquently  expressed  (as  e.g.  by  Coleridge  in  **  Confessions  of  an  Enquiring  Spirit ") — 
it  to  allow  a  partial  inqsiration  to  the  Scriptures  and  a  high  degree  of  ordinary  grace  to 
the  rest,  so  that  they  rather  present  themselves  as  the  supply  of  the  deepest  wants  of 
Ban  tluuu  as  an  authoritative  and  infallible  standard.  But  now  the  soul  can  rest  upon  a 
Bopply,  lacking  those  essentials,  we  are  not  informed.  Comp.  the  necessity  of  reason, 
(tc,  as  given  by  Bow  in  the  Bampton  Leds.  1877,  *'  Ch.  Evidences,"  p.  19,  etc. ;  Butler's 
Analogy^  P.  JL,  ch.  3,  etc. 

Obs.  0.  In  this  study  of  Scripture,  reason  and  faith  must  be  joined  to- 
gether in  order  to  make  it  effective.  The  two  cannot  be  separated  without 
serious  injury  ;  this  is  God's  own  arrangement^  and^  to  insure  success,  it 
must  be  followed.  They  are  inseparable,  for  there  can  be  no  faith  without 
reason  first  perceiving  the  truth  and  its  adaptability  to  man,  so  that  faith 
may  then  appropriate  it.  Reason  may  refuse  faith,  can  exist  without  it, 
but  faith  cannot  live  without  reason.  Christlieb,  in  view  of  this  intimate 
and  mutual  relationship,  well  says  that  faith  is  ^*  the  highest  form  of  rea- 
800,''  seeing  that  it  establishes  and  confirms  reason  by  giving  us  a  more 
certain  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  in  its  appropriating  effects  of  the 
truth  upon  ourselves.  One  part  of  faith  sees  the  truth,  the  other,  the 
crowning  part  whicb  constitutes  it  faith,  accepts  and  applies  it,  thus  giv- 
ing a  practical,  and  not  a  mere  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  same.  The 
h^d  and  the  heart  are  combined  in  this  work,  thus  affording  a  realizing, 
abiding  acquaintance  with  the  truth.  Faith  must  have  knowledge,  for  we 
must  first  know  the  things  that  we  are  to  believe,  and  hence  it  is  also  rep- 
resented as  "  seeing**  (John  6  :  40,  Heb.  11  :  27).  Cremer  {Bremen  Lect- 
ures, Leo,  2)  remarks  :  **  All  faith  rests  upon  knowledge,  and  when  it  is 
not  produced  by  deduction  or  logical  demonstration,  it  must  ground  itself 
upon  spiritual  perception  and  contact.     Knowledge  and  faith  are  distin- 


*  One  unheliever  in  reply  to  another,  in  the  Religio-Philosophical  Joumal,  March  13, 
1875,  makes  the  foUowing  remark  :  "  It  is  futile  to  tolk  of  reason  as  an  infaUible  stand- 
ard  of  religious  truth,  until  mankind  become  so  perfect  in  knowledge  as  never  to  err  in 
the  premises  from  which  they  reason.  UrUU  then  the  dictates  uf  reason  wiU  be  ^m^V^ 
eveiy  man's  opinion,  as  it  is  now." 
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guished  from  each  other  like  cognition  and  recognition  ;  bo  faith  is  an  ex- 
ercise of  obedience,  of  recognition,  and  hence  of  trust,  of  surrender,"  etc 
Evangelical  faith  includes  more  than  mere  knowledge,  viz. :  the  hearty  self- 
appropriation  of  such  knowledge,  leading  necessarily,  as  the  truth  recelTed 
demands  it,  to  an  obedience  of  the  same.  Such  faith  is  sustained  by  three 
things  :  (1)  by  the  sense  of  truth,  i.e.  by  reason,  the  ability  to  discern  and 
know  it;  (2)  by  the  sense  of  right,  i.e.  by  conscience,  the  power  of  testify- 
ing to  the  truth  and  enjoining  responsibility  of  its  acceptance  ;  (3)  and  by 
the  practical  experience  wrought  by  faith,  i.e.  in  the  agreement  of  faith 
with  our  mental  and  moral  constitution  and  the  results  that  it  produces. 

Faith  is  indeed"  the  gift  of  God,"  Christ  is  "the  author  of  faith,"  the  Spirit  pro. 
duces  faith,  etc.,  but  only  in  the  higher  Evangelical,  Biblical  sense  in  those  who  Tolxin- 
tarily  receive  the  truth  as  given  by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  No  man  is  forced  into 
faith,  as  appears  from  the  Scriptures  being  designed  for  faith  (John  20  :  31),  the  ministxy 
being  a  means  of  faith  (Bom.  10  :  14-17),  the  Gospel  itself  being  called  faith  (GaL  1  :  23), 
the  promises  given  to  faith  (John  5  :  24),  and  the  want  of  faith  is  reproved  (Mark  16  :  14), 
warned  against  (Heb.  3  :  12),  threatened  (John  3  :  18,  36),  and  described  as  volnntaiy 
(John  5  :  44,  46,  47).  Enlightened  by  the  truth  as  given  by  the  Father  in  His  Son  and 
through  the  Spirit,  that  faith,  which  God  commends  and  that  rejoices  the  heart,  is  pos- 
sible ;  without  accepting  the  aid  thus  tendered,  it  cannot  be  produced.  Hence  no  man, 
unless  he  has  experienced  the  power  of  this  faith,  is  able  to  judge  correctly  of  its  merits 
and  its  true  relationship  to  knowledge.  To  make  man  passive  in  the  reception  of  faith, 
is  to  ignore  the  Scriptures  to  the  contrary  and  also  experience  ;  to  make  man  himself  the 
chief  and  sole  instrumentality  in  believing,  is  to  overlook  the  truth  given  to  excite  and 
sustain  it ;  to  make  faith  the  barrier  to  knowledge,  is  to  forget  that  faith's  foundation  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ;  and  to  make  faith  fatal  to  progress,  is  to  trample  under  foot 
the  declarations  of  Holy  Writ  and  the  realization  of  believers  that  faith  only  opens  the 
way  to  increased  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  in  any  of  the 
spheres  and  pursuits  of  life  there  can  be  knowledge  without  the  addition  of  some  ^th, 
and  whether  any  great  achievement  can  be  accomplished  without  suitable  faith.  Zdckler 
(Bronen  Lectures,  Sec.  1,  p.  16)  refers  in  such  a  connection  to  the  faith  of  Columbus, 
Copernicus,  Kepler,  Newton,  etc.,  and  remarks  :  "  True  faith  and  actual  knowledge,  so&ir 
from  being  contradictory,  always  demand  and  supplement  each  other.  For  faith,  as  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  the  divinely  iUuminated  reason,  is  related  to 
knowledge,  regarded  as  the  acquired  apprehension  of  the  same  truth  by  the  reason  strug- 
gling toward  such  knowledge,  as  the  necessary  condition,  the  starting  point  and  snpport 
of  all  its  operations.  All  faith  is  undeveloped  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  is  ttdtii  un- 
folded and  applied  to  the  different  realms  of  reason  and  experience."  All  Evangelical 
writers,  however  they  may  differ  in  details,  unite  in  the  common  opinion  that  faith  is  not 
to  be  separated  from  knowledge,  seeing  that  the  Bible,  in  unison  with  experience,  in- 
cludes in  believing  a  previous  knowledge  of  certain  facts,  as  e.g.  the  Coming  of  Clurist, 
His  work  of  grace  in  man*s  behalf,  etc.  They  also  unite  in  the  view  that  the  certainty 
of  this  knowledge,  derived  from  reason,  is  made  evident  by  faith  in  its  vital  force  of 
acceptance,  because  through  the  latter  we  experience  its  aciualUy  in  the  effects — as  prom- 
ised— produced  upon  us  personally.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  a  medicine  is  presented  to  us 
in  whose  nature  and  efficacy  we  may  believe  on  the  testimony  of  others  ;  here  is  knowl- 
edge and  faith  in  its  lowest  form.  But  let  this  medicine  be  taken,  and  its  efficacy  be 
established  by  personal  use,  then  previous  knowledge  and  faith  of  a  theoretical  cast  gives 
place  to  a  practical  knowledge  and  faith,  derived  from  personal  acceptance  and  experi- 
ence, that  elevates  the  former  into  real  facts  connected  with  our  own  personality,  which, 
like  existence,  thinking,  feeling,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  any  longer  to  doubt.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  believer*  s  strength,  so  that  aU  the  arguments  of  unbelief  can  never  shake  the 
simple  faith  of  the  unlearned  but  sincere  Christian.  He  knows,  and  he  believes,  the 
attestation  of  self-consciousness. 

Undoubtedly,  taking  Scripture  as  a  guide,  nnbelief  itself  wiU  finally  accept  of  this 
union  of  reason  or  knowledge  and  faith.  The  controversy  thus  far  has  clearly  established 
this  fact.  Delitzsch,  Fabri,  Christlieb,  and  many  others  have  shown  that  (as  Fabri  states 
it,  quoted  by  Christlieb  in  Mod.  Doubt\  ^  As  its  ultimate  basis,  even  the  most  radical  un- 
belief has  one  and  the  same  principle  of  knowledge  with  Christianity  and  every  other 
positive  religion — the  principle  of  belief  in  given  matter  of  fact,  on  the  ground  of  the 
original  and  direct  testimony  of  the  human  mind."    Unbelief,  however  much  it  may 
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decry  faith,  liTes  largdy  upon  it,  calls  loudly  for  others  to  exercise  it,  and  denonnces 
those  who  refuse  to  entertain  it.  Unbelief  has  sufficieDt  intelligence  to  perceive  that, 
while  demanding  faith,  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  to  run  a  crusade  against  faith  on  the 
grounds  heretofore  alleged.  The  result  will  be  a  change.  Knowing  that  faith  influences 
the  masses,  that  it  is  the  most  potent  of  powers,  it  will,  as  the  Bible  predicts,  so  shape 
its  future  course  that  a  connection  will  be  allowed  to  exist  between  Kevelation  and  Eea- 
son,  between  Faith  and  Beason,  as  evidenced  in  the  coming  worship  of  Antichrist — Ihe 
worship  of  Deified  Man.  For  this  worship  of  the  last  times,  we  are  assured,  is  to  rely 
largely  upon  pretended  revelations  and  lying  wonders  to  aid  Beason  and  inspire  Faith. 
Denying  the  faith  and  reason  that  God  requires,  their  punishment  will  come  through 
their  oicn  deluded,  self-exalted  reason  and  faith. 

Finally,  all  Christians,  too,  are  agreed  that  faith  in  its  appropriating  form,  is  such  a 
trust  in  God,  that  it  receives  His  Word  and  relies  upon  it,  bringing  under  subjection  free 
will,  so  that  it  chooses  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  obedience  required  in  preference  to 
pleasure,  sin,  and  selfishness.     To  attain  such  faith  demands  self-abnegation,  and  this  is 
the  stone  of  stumbl'mtj  to  multitudes.     Hence  faith  is  not  the  power  of  choice,  though  it 
leads  to  it  ;  faith  is  not  conscience,  though  it  quickens  it ;  faith  is  not  reason,  though  it 
is  led  by  it ;  faith  is  not  the  mere  knowledge  of  the  truth,  though  it  receives  ;  faith  is 
not  goodness,  though  provocative  of  it ; — it  is  that  act  which  brings  reason,  the  will,  con- 
science, knowledge,  goodness,  all  into  humble  submission  to  the  Infinite,  and  relies  upon 
the  provision  made  by  God  for  man.     It  is  appropriating  trust.     Such  faith  brings  forth 
its  own  evidences  of  the  Divine  Truth,  in  its  sustaining  reason  (where  it  only  finds  mys- 
teries), in  satisfying  the  moral  nature  of  man  (e.g.  the  dictates  of  conscience),  in  bring- 
ing forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (i.e.  in  experiencing  the  sanctifying  nature  of  the  truth 
received),  in  its  adaptability  to  all  his  circumstances  (in  strengthen ing,  comforting,  etc.), 
in  trausmuting  evil  into  good  (making  it  disciplinary,  provocative  of  good  to  others,  etc.), 
and  in  quickening  the  whole  man  into  newness  of  life  (implanting  supreme  love  to  God 
and  love  to  man).     It  is  a  poicerful  instrumentality  ;  it  is  transforming,  corrective,  and  ele- 
Tiling.     It  is  the  purest  and  strongest  where  it  is  joined  to  the  least  error  ;  but  oven  with 
etror  it  is  all  powerful  when  based  on  the  essentials  of  Christianity.     The  Bible  takes  it 
for  granted  that  strong  faith — faith  testifying  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  to  self- 
consciousness — may  be  allied  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  respecting  things  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  salvation.     A  few  simple  truths  respecting  God,  the  Bedeemer,  the  relation 
that  man  sustains  to  God  and  his  fellow-men,  the  moral  obligation  and  responsibility 
of  man — truths  to  which  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  respondent — are  all  sufficient  to 
create  this  faith.     It  is  a  faith  that  all  the  learning  in  the  world  cannot  alone  produce, 
seeing  that  its  vital  power  lies  not  in  the  head,  but  in  the  heart.     It  is  a  faith  common  to 
the  intelligent  and  the  illiterate,  and  cannot  bo  circumscribed  or  produced  through  mere 
knowledge.     Therefore  it  is  that  unbelief  and  bigotrj'  so  gravely  misjudge  the  weakness, 
error,  etc.,  of  believers— just  as  if  faith  was  dependent  upon  uniformity  in  all  things, 
thas  totally  mistaking  its  foundation  and  intent.     Faith  indeed  increases  by  knowledge, 
knowledi^e  derived  from  the  AVord  and  experience,  but  only  as  truth  is   appropriated 
and  oV)»-yed.     This  feature  of  obedience  to  the  truth  known,  the  evidence  of  a])i)ropriat- 
ing  faith,  often,  often  gives  the  unlearned  man  a  power  and  charm  that  the  greatest  philos- 
opher, neglecting  it,  cannot  attain.     Alas  !  that  men  so  persistently  overlook  this  plain 
fact. 

.\ttention  has  already  been  called  (Prop.  9)  to  the  misapprehension  that  faith  is  not 
connected  with  doctrine,  that  as  M.  Colani  (in  the  Prot.  Synod  of  Franco,  1872)  said  : 
•*  You  place  Christianity  in  certain  beliefs  ;  we  place  it  in  the  heart."  The  liible,  the 
experience  of  Christians,  unite  the  two  ;  the  denial  of  one  or  the  other  leads  to  an  ex- 
treme, for  the  simplest  act  of  Christianity,  as,  e.g.,  prayer,  cannot  be  performed  without 
some  distinctive  belief  in  doctrine— the  doctrine  respecting  God  and  the  power  of  Christ. 
It  is  true  that  faith  itself  may  bo  hampered  by  the  excesses  of  Confessional  zeal  and 
dogma,  curtailing  access  to  God's  truth  or  veiling  it  by  tradition,  but  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  doctrine  per  se,  but  of  doctrine  imperfectly  or  erroneously  presented.  Hence  tho  im- 
I>ortance  of  presenting  doctrine,  in  a  Confessional  standard,  as  much  as  j)ossible  in  Script- 
ure laniniage,  and  of  making  even  such  subordinate  to  Scripture.  One  reason  for  the 
l>erKiRtent  attack  against  doctrine,  is  owing  to  its  vital  connection  with  Christianity,  with 
enlightened  faith  :  for  as  Kurtz  (Ch.  Ifis.,  vol.  2,  p.  130)  has  well  remarked  :  *'  The  Doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel  is  ihe  life  hlooti  of  the  Church,  the  pulsations  of  which  throb  through 
her  entire  organization."  How  faith  is  iRTOUght  by  the  Spirit  through  the  truth  given  by 
Him,  has  been  sufficiently  noticed  under  Prop.  9.  Faith  being  largely  a  heart  work,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  sensual,  haughty,  self-confident,  worldly  man  to  exercise  it,  because 
it  demands  as  its  concomitant,  in  order  to  receive  the  things  revealed  by  \.\iCk  ^pVtVi, 
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obedience,  which  pride,  love  for  sin,  etc.,  rejects.  Even  an  Aristotle  appreciated  the 
relation  existing  between  the  indulgence  of  evil  and  the  rejection  of  trath,  when  he  says 
(quoted  by  Bloomfield,  see  Barnes,  1  Cor.  2  :  14) :  '*  For  wickedness  perverts  the  judg- 
ment, and  makes  men  err  with  respect  to  practical  principles  ;  so  that  no  one  can  be  vise 
and  judicious  who  is  not  good." 

A  few  woids  may  be  added  respecting  the  charge  that  faith — Evang.  faith — is  destrno- 
tiye  to  Science.  We  are  unjustly  charged  by  Scientists  and  others  with  disparaging 
learning  and  philosophy  under  the  Scriptund  phrases  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world," 
**  oppositions  of  Science  falsely  so  called,"  *'  to  the  Greeks  foolishness,"  etc.,  just  as  if 
reason  was  not  to  be  employed  (when  constantly  appealed  to  in  Scripture),  as  if  true 
science  (implied  by  *'  falsely  so  called  ")  could  not  exist,  and  as  if  true  philosophy  (by 
which  we  understand  the  love  for,  and  search  after,  wisdom)  was  not  commended  by 
God.  This  charge  is  so  sweeping  that  it  defeats  itself  ;  for,  however  individual  men  or 
organizations  may  have  acted  in  this  matter  under  bigotry  and  mistaken  zeal,  neither 
Bevelation,  nor  a  believer  who  receives  all  that  God  enjoins,  is  responsible  for  the  same. 
The  learning,  worldly  wisdom,  and  Science  that  the  Bible  condemns,  is  orUy  that  per- 
verted form  that  caters  to  depravity,  making  men  despisers  of  virtue  and  houness,  and 
leading  them  to  deny  their  obligations  and  responsibility  to  God.  Simple  consistency 
requires  of  us  that,  the  moment  we  accept  of  the  Word  of  God  as  a  divine  Bevelation, 
Holy  Writ  be  allowed  a  precedency  (accorded  by  reason  and  faith)  without  interfering 
with  or  destroying  the  existence  and  relationship  of  truth  wherever  elsewhere  found. 
This  precedency,  indeed,  leads  to  caution,  to  comparison,  and  to  the  rejection  of  posi- 
tive error,  but  it  does  not  depreciate  learning,  scientific  knowledge,  etc.,  as  evidenced  in 
believers  having  been  among  the  most  learned,  wise,  and  scientific.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  this  objection  lies  in  the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative 
value  of  Kevealed  Truth  and  Scientific  Truth.  Believers,  of  course,  finding  the  former 
dealing  with  ilie  higher  interests  of  man  (his  moral,  religious,  and  eternal),  place  it  highest 
in  the  scale  of  truth  ;  the  unbeliever,  rejetjting  the  former,  elevates  nature  or  the  fsucXs  of 
humanity  in  that  scale.  Some  Scientists,  having  no  such  preponderating  plea  as  the  be- 
lievers, despise  learning  and  philosophy  (e.g..  Art.  **Nat.  Bdigion,*'  Macmillan's  Mag., 
1875,  repub.  Pop.  Science  Monthly  May,  1875)  outside  of  their  peculiar  sphere  of  study. 
Scientists  have  too  often  been  as  bigoted  and  one-sided  as  overzealous  believers.  The 
truth  is,  that  both  parties,  belief  and  unbelief,  are  opposed  to  that  form  and  manifesta- 
tion of  learning  and  philosophy  which  is  hostile  and  antagonistic  to  their  respective 
views  ;  and  the  correctness  of  such  opposition  is  to  be  determioed  by  the  nature  of  the 
things  believed.  Hence  the  relative  value  of  Bevelation  and  of  mere  Science  must  first 
be  determined  before  the  question  is  decided  one  way  or  the  other.  The  fact  also  Uiat 
some  truth  is  essential  and  other  truth  non-essential  to  personal  happiness  and  salvation, 
ought  to  be  considered  in  such  a  discussion.  This  does  not  discourage  investigations  in 
all  domains  of  truth,  but  welcomes  them  with  the  hope  and  faith,  inspired  by  Brovelation, 
that  all  truth,  higher  or  lower,  essential  or  non-essential,  will  in  the  end  be  found  in  fra- 
ternal relationship — supplementing  each  other.* 


*  The  student  who  desires  to  read  on  this  subject  is  referred  to  Christlieb's  **  Modem 
Doubt,"  Birk's  •*  Bible  and  Mod.  Thought,"  Ulrici's  "  GU)d  and  Nature,"  Bogers'  **  Sea- 
son and  Faith,"  Candlish's  **  Beason  and  Bevelation,"  etc.  Dr.  McCosh,  Delitassch, 
Fabri,  and  many  other  writers  present  the  most  valuable  thoughts  on  these  points, 
extending  and  ably  defending  what  nearly  every  work  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
also  notices.  The  reader  will  pardon  such  digression  in  view  of  their  practical,  fundar* 
mental  importance.  The  fine  statement  of  faith  and  reason,  p.  463,  etc.,  Debt  and  Grace, 
by  Hudson,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 


^3 

THE  TnEOCRATIO   KINQDOST. 


ftwposrnoN  11.  The  mystenes  of  the  hingdom  were  given  to  Oie 
apoeil^. 

This  13  plainly  asserted  by  Jesna  Himself  (Mark  4 :  11,  Matt- 
13  :  11),  "  UTilo  you  it  is  given  to  k/ioio  the  iripstery  of  the  king- 
dom, of  God,'"  "  it  i^s  gieen.  imto  yn\i  («  l-noin  the  }ii;/nti--ri''S  '>/  the 
kingdom  of  heiif^&n,"  which  the  apocilioej,  iuuludiiuf  I'aul,  cJAimtxl 
to  liave  been  imparted,  Eph.  1 ;  9,  and  3 :  3,  etc.  Tne  entire  tenor 
of  tbe  New  Test.  impresBeB  ua,  that  their  Hn^erior  qnaJifications 
as  teachers  arises  from  their  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of 
tbe  kingdom,  resulting  from  the  perflonal  inatruotions  leeeived 
from  Christ,  and  the  snbseqnent  special  gnidance  of  the  Spirit. 

O^.  1.  Vfl  ore  not  concerned,  in  this  Bt&ge  of  tbe  argnment,  to  knoir 
how  mack  tntth  respecting  the  kingdom  they  obtained  from  JeBas,  and 
how  mnoh,  afterward,  from  tbe  specially  delegated  Spirit ;  this  will  forci- 
bly  appear  as  we  proceed.  It  may,  however,  be  properly  stated  here,  that 
there  misht  be  myBteriea  pertaining  to  the  kingdom,  wnile  the  kingdom 
itaelf — iniat  it  denoted — may  be  fmly  known.  The  reader  will  carefnlly 
Dotioe,  that  in  the  earlyperiod  of  their  discipleship,  the  mysteries  relating 
to  the  kingdom  were  alread]^  given  to  them.  It  is  incredible,  utterly  im- 
possible, tnat  the  kingdom  it&c\t—what  it  meant — should,  therefore,  have 
been  a  mjstery  to  them.  The  express  language  of  Jesus  forbids  it. 
Hence,  that  large  class  of  eminent  writers,  which  teach  that  during  the 
life  of  Jesus  the  apostles  misapprehended  the  kingdom,  are  mistaken,  and 
it  is  the  most  reasonable,  and  the  most  coDsistent  with  Christ's  words,  to 
conclude  that  the  apostles,  even  then,  had  more  than  the  mere  "  husk,"  or 
the  unrecognized  "  germ." 

NeRndeT,  and  a  host  ot  vritera,  ml;,  by  wa;f  of  a 
(because  they  did  not  hold  the  modeniized  view  o: 
"  the  shell."  or"  bosk."    But  Jesns  decloreB  eipreBal)',  Hath.  1 
set,  and  yoar  ears  miderstand."    Comp.  Mark  4  ;  11,  et«.     8noh  knowledge 
preacheta  of  the  Eingdom. 


if  apologizing  in  behaU  of  tha  apoatleE 
s  of  the  Eingdom).  that  thej  onlj  held 
BipreBBl)',  Hath.  13  :  16  :  "But  your  eyes 


Obs.  2.  The  word  "  mystery"  ordinarily  denotes  something  secret,  hid- 
den, or  beyond  onr  comprehension,  and  is  frequently  employed  in  Script- 
ure to  denote  tmth  formerly  concealed  bnt  now  revealed.  The  name 
"  mystery"  is  retained  in  view  of  its  having  been  previously  hidden. 
Mysteries  when  disclosed  may  be  perfectly  intelligible,  and  when  not 
divulged,  but  simply  pointed  out,  may  exist  without  our  reason  being  able 
to  understand  their  nature,  meaning,  etc.  That  the  latter  is  not  opposed 
to  reason,  althongh  above  reason,  is  apparent  from  the  ten  thonsand  un- 
solved myateries  of  nature.  (Comp.  Elliot's  "  Christian  JSrroTs,  Infidel 
Arguments,"  Home,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  etc.)    Then,  too,  as  in  the  most  simple 
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things,  there  may  be  somethiDg  inexplicable,  so  in  the  doefcrines  of  Revela- 
tion— plainly  stated  and  easily  comprehended — there  may  be  great  depths 
nnsoiinded.  To  this  Luther  referred,  when  he  said  that  he  could  not  liilly 
comprehend  even  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc. 

Obs.  3,  While  some  mystery,  some  unexplained  or  unrevealed  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom,  may  have  existed  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  and 
now  remain  such,  not  given  by  Jesus  or  the  Spirit,  yet  the  assurance  is 
abundantly  ours,  that  t/ie  kingdom  itself,  its  nature,  our  relation  to  it,  all 
things  necessary  for  a  correct  understanding  of  its  meaning,  was  made 
known.  This  is  evident,  e.g.  from  its  having  been  predicted,  taught  to 
the  disciples  and  preached  by  them  to  the  people  ;  the  apostles  and  their 
immediate  followers  professing  themselves  called  to  proclaim  it  so  that  men 
might  be  induced  to  enter,  receive,  and  inherit  it.  All  this,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  presupposes  a  correct  understanding  of  it.  The  kingdom  is  the 
great  prize,  reward,  etc.,  held  up  before  them,  and  it  is  most  reasonable 
and  conformable  to  fact  to  believe  that  they  would  have  such  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  its  real  import  as  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  it  denotes.  Ad- 
mitting mystery  even  now  attached  to  things  relating  to  the  kingdom,  we 
can  know  these  so  far  as  declared,  for  while  '*  the  secret  things  belong  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  ;  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  to 
our  children  forever"  (Deut.  29  :  29). 

Obs,  4.  Carefully  looking  over  the  entire  records  of  discipleship  and 
apostleship,  nothing  is  to  be  found  to  indicate  that  those  mysteries  given 
to  them  related  to  the  kingdom  so  far  as  its  meaning  or  signification  is 
concerned.     The  contrary  indeed  is  largely  inferred,  and  upon  this  un- 

Sroven  inference  a  massive  superstructure  is  built.  (This  will  be  noticed 
ereafter.)  The  reader  can  soon  verify  our  position  by  a  reference  to  pas- 
sages which  either  directly  or  indirectly  refer  to  mysteries  {i.e.  things  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  that  had  been  hidden,  etc.),  and  he  will  see 
that  thev  allude  to  the  death  of  Christ,  or  to  the  intimate  and  unending 
union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  His  Person,  or  to  the  ascension  and  ex- 
altation of  the  man  Christ  Jesus  to  heaven,  or  to  the  blending  in  the  Script- 
ures of  two  Advents,  the  First  and  Second  seperated  bv  an  unknown  in- 
terval of  time,  or  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  call  of  the  Gentiles, 
or  to  the  period  of  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles  and  their  subsequent  over- 
throw, or  to  the  future  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  their  blessing  to  the 
Gentiles,  or  to  the  redemption  of  the  race  progressing  when,  under  Christ's 
dominion,  both  Jews  ana  Gentiles  are  exalted  in  the  favor  of  God,  etc., 
but  never  is  the  kingdom  introduced  as  a  mystery,  i.e.  as  something  un- 
known. The  reason  for  this  will  appear,  when  we  come  to  the  disciples' 
preaching  the  kingdom.  In  the  mean  time,  the  very  outskirts  of  the 
subject  already  force  the  conclusion  that  those  mysteries  refer  not  to  the 
nature  of  the  kingdom,  but  to  the  manner  of  its  establishment,  the  means 
employed,  the  preparation  for  it,  the  time  for  its  manifestation,  and  such 
relatea  subjects. 

Obs.  5.  The  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  were  not  all  given  at  once  ;  they 
were  gradually  revealed,  and  some  of  them  were  postponed  and  others  are 
still  withheld  ;  this  again  leads  us  to  the  decided  opinion  that  the  kingdom, 
to  which  they  stand  related,  was  well  known  to  the  disciples  and  apostles. 
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Tnke  away  the  myBteriee,  such  as  the  neoesBity  of  Ohrist'a  death,  the  call 
of  tho  Gentiles,  etc.,  made  more  fully  known  after  the  resurreotioa  of 
Jesus,  and  what  is  left  of  mystery  communicated  to  them  F  Snrely  it  is 
not  the  kingdom;  for  the  leiLst  dispaasionate  reflection  will  lead  as  soon  to 
see  that  the;  could  not  hare  been  ignorant  of  the  main,  Itading  subject 
with  irhich  the  others  stand  connected.  To  suppose,  as  many  do,  that 
the;  were,  would  be  contradictory  to  the  revelation  of  the  mysteries,  thur 
■gamul  beatowal,  and  the  indefinite  postponement  of  some.  For,  if  Jesna 
preached  tAe  kingdom  to  them  and  proclaimed  its  mysteries,  He  certainly 
most  bsTe  stud  something  directly  respeoting  the  kingdom,  either  oon- 
Anaaimn  or  ooatnidictoTy  to  the  opinion  already  formed  coQMming  it, 
.aoiUiat  tbey  oonld  form  a  correct  idea  of  it.  Before  the  kingdom  could  be 
j^TOCcisted,  with  its  mysterious  preparatory  sta^s,  etc.,  the  kin^om  it- 
aen  moat  be  understood,  for  tluit  was  the  sulfject  nuUter  distiiictly  aa- 
Bonnoed  and  illoatrated. 

Ob*.  6.  The  mysteries,  therefore,  imply  :  (1)  a  previouB  acquaintance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  icingdotn,  and  (3)  that  the  mysteries  imparted  be- 
stow a  fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  view  of  the  additions  made.  In 
'■teaching  science,  art,  etc.,  the  primary  fact  is  either  first  taught,  or  it  is 
taken  for  gnmted  that  it  is  well  Known.  So  Jesus,  in  teaching  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Kingdom,  must  base  the  same  on  a  knowledge  previonBly  attained 
of  the  kingdom.  It  the  apostles  were  to  be  "  stewaraa  of  the  myBteries  of 
God  "  nnder  the  teaching  of  Jesas,  it  was  Deceseary  for  them,  being  con- 
Stated  snob,  to  "knov  first  of  all  what  the  kingdom  itself  was  ;  otherwise 
it  ma  impossible  for  them  to  comprehend  the  accessories  belonging  to  it 
Moltitodes  nowbelieTe  that  the  m^teries  were  first  proolaimed,  and  after- 
ward  the  kingdom  was  made  plain  ;  some  go  a  step  beyond  this  and  tell 
us  that  the  mysteries  and  kingdom  were  both  so  profound  and  hid  nnder  a 
veil  that  ike  apostles  themselves  had  a  very  imperfect  notion  reapecting  the 
kingdom.  In  following  propositions,  such  will  be  largely  quoted.  Wo  do 
not,  cannot  believe  that  such  a  mode  of  teaching,  reversing  all  ideas  of 
propriety,  was  adopted  by  the  most  perfect  Teacher,  and  which  is  flatly 
contradicted  by  the  disciples  themselves  preaching  the  kingdom,  thus  im- 
plying knowledge  concerning  its  nature,  and  by  the  belief  of  tho  churches 
planted  by  them,  thus  evincing  a  unity  in  that  preaching. 
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Proposition  12.  There  is  some  mystery  yet  connect^  with  the 
things  of  the  hingdom. 

This  is  seen,  e.g.  in  Rev.  10 : 7,  where  it  is  declared  that  tinder 
the  last  period  of  time  in  this  age,  ''  the  mystery  of  Ood  should  be 
Jinishe^,^^  which  commentators  generally  apply  to  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  the  settmg  up  of  the  kingdom  in  a  man- 
ner that  shall  be  universally  acknowledged,  in  vindicating  through 
its  establishment  the  Divine  plan,  etc.  It  indicates  tnat  some 
things  hitherto  kept  concealed  or  partially  known,  should  now  be 
revealed  or  openly  manifested.  Whatever  meaning  is  attached  to 
the  passage,  it  leaves  the  impression  that  not  everything  i)ertaining 
to  the  kingdom  is  yet  fully  known. 

Obs.  1.  Men  who  have  given  the  subject  much  thought,  have  the  idea 
tliat  the  mystery  here  stated  mainly  refers  to  the  period,  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  outward  manifestation  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  include  much  more.  While  the  mystery  does  not  allude 
to  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  (for  this,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  is  ex- 

f plained),  it  suggests  the  comparative  unknown  time  for  its  glorious  estab- 
ishment,  the  events  connected  with  it  of  which  only  broken  hints  are 
given,  the  occurrrence  of  things  not  revealed,  and  the  manner  in  which 
things  revealed  shall  be  accomplished. 

The  chief  mystery  seems  to  be  this  :  how  in  the  person  of  Jesns,  and  those  associated 
with  Him  in  regal  power,  there  will  be  a  consolidation,  or  a  most  intimate  blending  of 
the  purest  Theocracy  with  the  restored  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David.  This  onion  is 
stated,  and  the  inestimabl*)  blessings  and  honor  flowing  from  it  are  described,  bat  just 
how  it  wiU  be  performed,  ichat  changes  and  evolutions  result  from  its  organization,  tehat 
extraordinary'  dignity  and  glory  will  be  imparted  to  the  engrafted,  providentiaUy  reared, 
and  elevated  Davidic  Kingdom  in  its  manifested  Divine  relationship,  we  cannot  folly 
tell,  having,  for  the  present,  to  rest  satisfied  with  general  descriptions.  Glimpses  are 
vouchsafed,  promises  are  given.  Intimations  of  things  inexpressibly  great,  which  indicate 
that,  however  done  and  whatever  the  results,  it  will  be  a  most  desirable  exhibition  of 
power  and  rule,  a  most  wonderful  revealment  of  mercy,  judgment,  and  love,  a  most  on- 
paralleled  outgrowth  of  Kedemption  in  a  visible,  indisputable  form.  The  design  of  pre- 
vious dispensations,  the  orderings  of  Providence,  the  probation  of  saints,  the  longsoner- 
ing  and  patience  of  God,  the  permission  of  evil — in  brief,  all  that  has  preceded,  will  find 
their  solution  in  the  incoming  Kingdom. 

Obs.  2.  The  word  **  mystery,"  according  to  Fairbaim  (On  Proph.^  n, 
372),  **  in  the  quite  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  denotes  something  which 
lies  beyond  the  ken  of  the  natural  apprehension,  and  is  revealed  only  to 
such  as  have  the  mind  and  spirit  of  God.  So  it  is  used  frequently  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  16  :  25,  1  Cor.  2  :  7,  10,  etc.''  Whilst  the  Scriptures 
and  a  devout  mind  are  requisite  to  grasp  the  truth  thus  revealed,  it  still 
remains  true  that  some  tnings  that  are  mysterious  remain  ;    for  some . 
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things  are  only  hinted  at^  others  stated  without  explanation,  others  again  so 
allied  with  the  Supernatural,  so  far  beyond  present  experience  that  we  are 
utterly  unable  to  tell  how,  or  in  what  manner  and  time,  they  will  be  ac- 
complished. Hence  down  to  the  end  of  this  age  there  is  still  some  mys- 
tery attached  to  thvigs  pertaining  to  the  kingdom.  The  question  of  Nico- 
demus,  **  How  can  these  things  be?'*  may  be  often  repeated,  without  the 
spirit  of  unbelief,  in  the  way  of  inquiry. 

Comp.,  e.g.,  Bh.  Sanderson's  Works,  toI.  1,  p.  233,  on  the  text,  "  The  mystery  of 
godliness,"  etc.,  Kirk's  Iac  on  Parables,  on  word  **  Mystery,"  the  Baird  Lecture  for  1874, 
by  Dr.  Crawford,  Tkt  Mysteries  of  ChristianUy,  etc.  It  may  be  added,  that  Bev.  HaU  in 
his  Review  of  Gregory's  Letters,  sustaining  the  latter*s  '*  Fourth  Letter  on  Mysteries  in 
Eteligion,"  adyerts  to  the  sophism,  ascribed  to  Dr.  Foster—**  that  where  mystery  begins, 
religion  ends,"  and  then  forcibly  says  :  *  *  The  fact  is,  that  religion  and  mystery  both  begin 
ind  end  together — a  portion  of  what  is  inscrutable  to  our  faculties  being  intimately  and 
inseparably  blended  with  its  most  vital  and  operative  truths.  A  religion  without  mys- 
teries is  a  temple  without  God.*'  The  least  reflection  will  indicate  &e  truthfulness  of 
nieh  a  position,  seeing  that  Beligion  deals  so  largely  with  the  Supernatural  and  the 
Future  destiny  of  man.  As  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  embraces  these  as  vital  points, 
mystery  is  necessarily  connected  with  it.  Thus,  e.g.,  mystery  will  attach  itself  to 
revealed  things  (as  the  resurrection),  the  relation  that  one  thing  sustains  to  another  (as 
in  the  Oneness  of  the  Father  and  Son),  the  statement  of  a  fact  (as  the  translation),  the 
transcendent  nature  of  the  subject  treated  (as  the  glorification),  the  limited  extent  of 
disclosure  (as  in  the  Antichrist  and  doom),  the  inadequacy  of  language  to  convey  a 
proper  conception  of  certain  things  (as  in  the  Person  of  the  King,  and  His  rule,  and  the 
blessings  resulting),  the  seeming  inconsistency  from  our  being  incapable  (owing  to  finite- 
oess)  to  place  ourselves  in  the  largeness  of  the  Spirit  in  its  infinite  conceptions  (as  in 
time,  di^ensational  orderings,  etc.). 

Obs.  3.  A  multitude  of  writers  attest  to  the  existence  of  mysteries,  their 
necessity,  their  value,  and  usefulness  ;  and  correctly  affirm,  that  without 
them  a  decided  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Bible  would  be  lacking,  a 
sublime  display  of  Divine  perfection  would  be  wanting,  and  that  the  scope 
for  faith,  hope,  reverence,  humility,  etc.,  would  be  seriously  narrowed. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  kingdom,  in  view  of  the  Theocratic  King  and 
His  glorified  co-rulers,  and  the  realization  of  Redemption  through  their 
power  and  rule.  If  there  is  mystery  connected  with  the  operations  of 
nature,  contained  even  in  the  growth  of  the  smallest  plant  and  in  the 
structure  of  a  grain  of  sand,  most  certainly  they  will  be  found  in  a  subject 
so  vast  and  comprehensive  (Props.  1  and  2)  as  that  of  **  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom."  Bogue  {Essay  on  Div,  Author  of  the  N.  Test.,  p.  249)  has 
well  said,  when  comparing  the  mysteries  of  nature  with  those  of  Revela- 
tion :  "  Without  mysteries,  the  Gospel  would  not  be  like  the  works  of 
God.''  Bish.  Butler  (Anal,  1.  c.  1),  speaking  of  mysteries  necessarily 
connected  with  Religion,  calls  them  **  clouds  on  the  mercy  seat,"  capable 
of  only  an  imperfect  explanation,  owing  to  our  limited  capacities  and  ex- 
perience. Eaton  {Permanence  of  Christianity)  asserts  :  *'  Mysteries  are 
the  properties  of  all  genuine  religions,  in  regard  to  which  the  believer 
walks  by  faith  and  not  by  sight." 

Comp.  Campbell's  Prel.  Diss,  to  Gospels,  vol.  1,  p.  383,  Burr's  Pater  Mundi,  sec.  6, 
Sonth's  Sermfjns,  ser.  6.  vol.  3,  Bh.  Newton's  Works,  vol.  4,  Diss.  35,  Hansel's  ''Limits  of 
Ediij.  Thought  Examined,"'  in  Bampton  Lects.,  1858,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  Hall,  Stil- 
lingfleet,  Claude,  McCosh,  etc.,  and  works  speciaUy  devoted  to  presenting  the  Evidences 
of  Chnstianity.  It  may  be  remarked  that  a  few  writers  (as,  e.g.,  Knapp,  Ch,  Theol.,  p. 
86)  say  that  the  Scriptures,  although  containing  mysteries,  must  not  **  necessarily  con- 
tain'* them,  and  that  their  existence  is  **  a  question  of  faot."    But  thia  i&ta>siii%  &\oni 
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estimate  of  the  subjects  which  a  Beyelation— to  be  adequate — mnst  contain  (pertaimBg 
to  the  Infinite),  and  it  also  ignores  that  their  very  existence  in  the  Word  indicates  that  in 
Ood*s  wisdom  they  were  requisite  for  His  purposes.  Comp.  Rogers'  Superhuman  Origin 
of  the  Bible,  p.  403,  commencing  :  **  A  Revelation  without  mystery  is  not  even /)onoei?a- 
ble.     A  revelation,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  must  make  known  some  new  tmths,"  etc. 

Obs,  4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  thus  containing  mysteries^  con- 
firms the  position  taken,  that  to  its  proper  understanding,  we  must  apply 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  seek  within  its  limits  for  the  things  appertaining  to 
it.  Props,  9,  and  10. 

Obs.  5.  It  is  difficult  to  satisfy  the  cavils  of  unbelief  on  this  point, 
seeing  that  the  most  opposite  objections  are  urged  against  mysteries.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  presented,  indicate  that  they  come  more  from 
the  heart  (i.e.  are  desired)  than  from  the  head  (i.e.  intelligently  based). 

Some  object  to  the  Scriptures  because  they  contain  mysteries.  This  has  been  shown 
(as,  e.g.,  Vinet,  Miscel.  Art.,  **  The  Mysteries  of  Christianity,"  and  many  others)  to  be 
both  unjust  and  unreasonable  ;  and  it  has  been  conclusively  proven  (Eaton,  Perm,  qf 
Chris.,  Home's  Introd.,  etc.)  that  '*  mysteries  are  not  contradictions  to  reason  or  to  fact" 
Those  who  discard  them  take  the  same  ground  occupied  by  Toland,  the  English  Deist, 
who  in  his  work  ''Christianity  not  Mysterious,'*  charges  the  mysteries  to  the  craft  and  am- 
bition of  priests  and  philosophers.  So  also  Annet,  in  Judging  for  Ourselves,  pronounces 
**  mysteries  a  fraud."  This  is  a  one-sided  statement,  violating  all  analogy  and  the  rea- 
soning and  facts  of  common  life.  It  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  attention  that  it  has 
received.  Toland,  Annet,  and  others  like  them,  if  mysteries  were  lacking,  would  quickly 
and  eagerly  have  built  a  really  forcible  argument  upon  such  an  absence,  by  pressing  into 
their  service  the  abundant  analogies  found  in  nature.  But  then  we  have  the  objection 
in  another  form,  brought  from  the  opposite  extreme,  viz.  :  that  there  is  no  mystery  in 
the  Bible,  and  consequently  it  cannot  be  accepted.  After  admitting  that  there  is  mys- 
tery, and  hence  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  received,  because  it  is  unreasonable,  the  work 
of  men,  etc.,  the  information  is  gravely  imparted,  that  there  is  none,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Word  is  unreliable.  This  feature  is  mainly  based  on  the  idea  that  we  can- 
not believe  in  a  mystery,  and  is  founded  thus  :  **  A  proposition  to  be  believed,  must  be 
expressed  in  intelligible  terms,  and  that  if  the  terms  are  intelligible,  the  thing  signified 
cannot  be  mysterious."  This  is  a  Thesis  that  very  well  answers  their  purpose  to  apply 
to  Holy  Writ,  but  which  they  do  not  refer  to  nature,  to  themselves,  or  to  a  Supreme 
Cause.  It  is  palpably  absurd.  The  key-note  of  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  all  things 
relating  to  Christianity  are  so  readily  understood  that  a  child  can  comprehend  them,  is 
found  in  this  direction.  This  unscriptural  view  first  originated  in  unbelief,  was  seized 
by  philosophy  (see  Locke.  Mansel  on  Free  Thinking),  and  urged  as  an  objection  to  Chris- 
tianity, without  distinguishing  between  essentials  to  Salvation  and  Knowledge  in  gen- 
eral. Hence  two  objections  are  to  be  met  :  (1)  That  there  is  mystery  ;  (2)  that  there  is 
none.  Extremes  are  to  be  avoided  ;  thus,  e.g.,  the  adage  used  by  some.  '*  that  that  only 
is  truth  which  we  can  fully  understand  "  (for  this  limits  our  knowledge),  and  the  other 
'*  omnia  exeunt  in  mysterium"  (which  would  make  all  knowledge  end  in  mystery). 

Obs,  6.  It  is  a  strange  fact,  that  unbelievers  of  the  past  and  present, 
who  reject  the  mysteries  of  the  Bible,  call  npon  us  to  accept  of  the  incom- 
prehensible, the  mysterious,  the  hypothetical  in  their  several  theories. 
Thus  e.g.  their  readers  are  invited  to  believe  in  some  unexplained  **  living 
principle,"  or  "  substance,"  or  "  forces,"  or  **  chance,**  or  *'laws  ;"  they 
are  urged  to  receive  as  the  highest  wisdom  a  mysterious  **  self-creative 
world  matter,"  "  origin  of  things  by  self -development,"  "  self -developing 
man,"  **  hypotheses  of  science,  etc.  Mystery,  the  inexplicable,  the  un- 
explained, the  impenetrable,  gives  them  no  trouble,  and  is  not  opposed  to 
reason  or  facts,  but  when  found  in  the  Bible,  is  to  be  rejected  as  incompat- 
j'bJe  with  reason  and  fact. 
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U  is  to  b6  remarked,  tliat  snoh  men  as  Spencer,  l^dall,  etc.,  reoomifle  an  "  insoliible 
ajatery,"  "  Uie  Unknowable,"  *'  the  insoratable/'  something  beyond  the  power  of  man 
rally  to  grasp— something  whioh  is,  *'  in  all  probability,"  the  Great  Canse  of  all  the  man- 
ifMstions  seen  and  experienced.  This  acknowledgment  even  of  *'  a  nmtezy"  by  snoh 
talented  men,  does  not  snit  a  wing  of  the  Bationalistic  Progress  party.  The  latter  party 
takes  the  former  to  task  (as,  e.g.,  in  Abbott's  Index)  for  thus  erecting  **  a  qnasi-God,"  a 
something  that  mnst  be  received  "  on  faith,"  alle^^ng  that  Science  virtaaUy  "  cnts  her 
own  throat"  by  the  confession  or  concession  that "  the  manifestation  of  anything  under 
hesTen  is '  insomtable '  to  her."  They  contend,  over  against  Tyndall,  etc.,  that  **  mys- 
tery" is  to  be  abolished,  that  **  the  knowable**  is  to  be  the  grand  solvent  of  progress,  and 
that  such  concessions,  pronounced  to  be  "  empty  gibberish"  and  "  meanin^ess  jargon," 
are  to  be  utterly  discarded.  Snrely  the  wise  man,  in  each  an  exposition  of  arrogance^ 
has  food  for  reflection  over  the  vanity  and  j>ride  of  the  creature. 

As  an  example  how  men  will  flaUy  contradict  themselves  on  this  point,  when  not 
dfnolly  arguing  against  the  Bible  or  Christianity,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Strauss  {The 
out  JMOk  wti  tilM  New,  p.  306),  who,  when  speaking  of  the  forms  of  government,  advocat- 
ii^  adhesion  to  the  monarchy,  remarks  :  "  There  is  something  enigmatic — nay,  seem- 
ing^ absurd— in  a  monarchy.  But  just  in  this  consists  the  mystery  of  its  superiority. 
Every  mystery  appears  absurd  ;  and  yet  nothing  profound,  either  in  life,  in  the  arts,  or 
in  the  State,  is  devoid  qf  mystery"  A  reviewer,  in  the  JSdirintrgh  Eeview,  justly  says,  tiiat 
Strauss  never  thought  of  this  in  his  L^e  qf  Jesus^toi  then,  it  seems,  the  reverse  of 
was  truth  with  him.    Figuier,  in  his  W<M  hdpre  the  IMuge,  is  not  opposed  to  "  mvs- 


teiy,**  for  he  closes  the  same  by  "  suggesting,  without  hoping  to  solve,  this  formidable 
pioblem,*'  viz.  :  whether  after  the  four  preceding  Kingdoms  (as  in  the  Primary  epoch 
the  vegetable,  in  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  epochs  the  vegetable  and  animal,  and  in  the 
Qnaieniary  epoch  the  human  kingdom)  another  and  **  new  kingdom"  is  to  appear.  He 
fwonounces  tnis  "  an  impenetrable  mystery,"  and  adds  :  *'  It  is  a  great  mystery,  which, 
according  to  the  fine  expression  of  ninT, '  lies  hid  in  the  majesty  of  nature ' ;  or,  to 


more  in  the  roirit  of  (Christian  Philosophv,  it  is  known  only  to  the  Almighty  Crea* 
tor  of  the  Universe.  Alas !  that  men  are  unwilling  to  receive  "  the  mystery"  as  revealed 
by  this  Creator. 

Obs.  7.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Reuse,  His.  Ch.  Theoh  of  Apos,  Age^  p. 
149)  connect  the  mystery  with  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  so 
that  a  new  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  it ;  it  includes,  at  least,  such  new 
characteristics  added,  such  modifications  or  alterations,  that  it  is  completely 
transformed.  Admitting  additions  and  changes  to  it  as  predicted,  yet  it 
remains  nnproven  that  there  is  a  change  in  its  nature  or  meaning.  This 
already  appears,  but  will  be  more  conclusively  shown  by  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  and  His  disciples,  etc.  The  Church-Kingdom  theory  suggested  such 
an  opinion  by  way  of  apology  for  its  lacking  the  characteristics  of  the  King- 
dom as  given  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophets.  The  mysteries, 
however,  were  those  respecting  the  gathering  out  of  the  elect  who  should 
inherit  the  Kingdom,  the  death  of  the  King,  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  continued  desolation  of  the  Davidic  house  until  the  Times 
of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled,  the  ultimate  re-establishment  of  the  King- 
dom after  the  rise,  progress,  and  conflict  with  the  Antichrist,  etc.,  and 
they  do  not  refer  to  a  change  of  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is,  and  ever 
remains  the  unchangeable  Theocratic  Kingdom^  manifested  in  a  covenanted 
line  and  through  a  covenanted  nation.  If  such  a  change  was  intended  or 
made  in  the  most  important  of  matters,  there  certainly  would  be  some- 
thing direct  on  the  subject,  and  it  would  not  be  left  to  mere  inference  to 
deduce  it. 
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Proposition  13.  Some  things  pertaining  to  the  hingdom^  inten- 
tionally revealed  somewhat  obscurely. 

Admitting  the  Scri;ptures  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  that,  as 
many  writers  have  noticed,  some  indistinctness,  a  degree  of  ol^cu- 
rity,  relating  to  time,  explanations,  etc.,  is  manifested  in  the  things 
of  the  kingdom,  these  facts  are  indicative  of  design  in  the  same. 

Obs.  1.  In  answer  to  the  question,  frequently  asked^  why  the  revelations 
respecting  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  were  at  first  so  obscure^  were  so  gradually 
unioldedy  and  that  some  things,  to  be  fully  understood,  require  sSditional 
light,  it  has  been  said,  that  Uod  makes  long  and  secret  preparations  for 
important  events  ;  that  He  adapts  His  revelations  to  the  necessities  and 
circumstances  of  particular  times^  etc.  Beflection  will  teach  us  an 
additional  reason,  viz. :  that  the  depravity  of  man,  exhibited  in  the  pursuit 
of  selfishness,  would,  hitherto,  have  rejected  a  plainer  revelation,  or  else 
would  have  made  it  the  basis  of  a  continuous  cruel  persecution.  If  every- 
thing relating  to  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  clearly  revealed,  in  a  sys- 
tematic order,  we  are  confident  that  such  would  have  been  the  hatred  of 
earthly  kingdoms  toward  it,  that  no  believer  in  it  would  have  been  aafe, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  work  of  gathering  out  the  elect  would  have  been 
seriously  impeded.  The  existence  of  Gentile  d6mination,  especially  the 
hostile  and  jealous  Roman  power,  prevented  (as  we  shall  show  in  the  prop- 
er place)  a  plainer  statement  of  various  particulars,  lest  it  should  unfieces- 
sarily  excite  unremitting  persecution.  This  Kingdom  will  be  better  un- 
derstood as  the  Primitive  view  is  revived  ;  its  nature  and  the  things  per- 
taining to  it  will  be  better  comprehended  as  the  Scriptures  are  compared  ; 
and  the  result  will  be,  as  prophecv  teaches  us  (e.g.  Rev.  19,  etc.).  that  the 
kings  afid  mighty  of  the  earth  will  be  arrayed  against  its  re-establishment. 
God,  foreseeing  this  antagonism  as  directed  by  "  the  god  of  this  world," 
does  not  unnecessarily  excite  it  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  all  things,  but 
gives  us  the  trtith  in  detached  portions,  some  of  it  veiled  under  prophecy, 
others  under  symbolical  language,  etc.,  so  that  His  preparations,  patiently 
conducted,  may  go  on  to  a  successful  completion,  and  the  Kin^om  w 
suddenly — unexpectedly  to  many — manifested.  The  history  of  the  world 
in  its  rejection  of  the  truth,  is  evidence  to  justify  such  a  conclusion. 

Obs.  2.  Again,  another  reason  for  the  same  may  be  found  in  human 
freedom.  Omnipotence  inspired  by  mercy  has  given  continued  moral  free- 
dom, and  it  will  do  nothing,  even  oy  way  of  revelation,  to  exert  an  undue 
force  upon  the  will.  Preiswerk  (quoted  by  Auberlen  Danl.  and  Bev.y  p. 
84)  says  :  *'  The  Lord  has  always  represented  the  events  He  announced  by 
the  prophets  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were  sufficiently  clear  for  him 
who  ^pproachei  with  reverence  and  careful  thought^  ana  yet  sufficiently 
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dark  and  veiled  not  to  limit  the  freedom  of  homan  action.  For  if  the 
unchangeable  decrees  of  the  Eternal  were  presented  to  our  eyes  in  unveiled 
features,  what  would  become  of  the  responsibility  of  man,  of  the  free 
movements  of  human  life,  what  of  courage,  and  hope,  and  joyp"  Hence 
It  is,  e.g,  that  prophecies  which  particnlarly  descrioe  the  time  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Kingdom  arc  given  somewhat  obscurely,  as  in  Daniel 
and  the  Apocalypse.  This,  and  other  reasons,  will  become  more  apparent, 
when  considering  certain  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom,  especially  the 
poatiKinement,  the  ordering  of  the  future  Kingdom,  the  restoration  of  the 
Jews,  the  Antichrist,  etc, 

Obs.  3.  The  blending  of  the  two  Adventfl,  the  rejection  of  Jesua  by  the 
Jews,  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  etc.,  these  indicate  the  feature  alluded  to  so 
far  flfi  the  past  is  concerned.  Aa  to  the  future,  among  a  variety,  time  may 
he  selected!,  the  time  of  the  Kingdom's  manifestation,  as  an  illustration. 
The  exact  period  when  it  will  be  set  up,  is  not  known  to  ns,  although  ap- 
proximately  revealed.  It  is  only  fully  known  to  God,  and  an  indefinite- 
nesa  is  purposely  thrown  around  it  to  keep  us  in  the  posture  of  constant 
expectation  and  watching.  Chronology  has  purposely  its  chasms,  the 
general  aigua  of  the  Advent  of  the  King  are  those  nearly  always  prevalent, 
although  at  the  time  of  fulUlment  more  intensive,  and  prophecy,  in  its 
guarded  language  aud  in  ita  accomplishment,  is  so  conducted  timt  almost 
at  any  time  may  be  witnessed  the  ushering  in  of  the  glorious  Kingdom. 

Obs.  4.  The  restoration  of  tho  Jews  being  intimately  connected  with 
the  Kingdom,  an  essential  accessory  to  its  re-establishment,  a  degree  of 
obscurity  is  thrown  around  the  subject  (as  e.g.  to  tlie  exact  manner  of 
occurrence,  the  time,  etc.),  in  order  that  it  may  prove  "'  n  fiinre"  and  "  a 
net "  for  the  nations,  who,  at  the  consummation,  shall  be  arrayed  against 
it  and  the  saints  and  God,  saying,  "Come  and  let  us  cut  them  op  from 
being  a  nation;  that  the  natne  of  Israel  may  be  no  more  in  rememorance" 
(Ps.  83  : 4). 

Obs.  5.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  extreme  of  conolud- 
ing  some  things  to  be  obscure  which  the  Spirit  intended  to  be  plainly  un- 
derstood. This  is  illustrated  by  the  predictions  referring  to  the  humilia- 
tion, sufferings,  and  death  of  Jesus,  which,  although  plainly  given,  were 
not  comprehended  by  even  the  disciples  until  fulfilled.  When  tho  gram- 
matical sense  is  observed  to  teach  a  thing  clearly  and  unequivocally,  that 
meaning  must  be  retained,  as  the  history  of  the  past  proclaims.  Brookes 
[EL  of  Proph,  Inter.,  p.  113)  presents  some  admirable  cautions  on  this 
point,  whicn  are  the  more  needed,  since  multitudes  make  that  obscure, 
mystical,  or  spiritual,  that  is  to  be  comprehended  in  its  literal  import,  as 
the  analogy  of  Scriptnre  and  Faith  proves. 

nie  student  will  add  the  leaaon  asaigned  under  the  previonB  Propositioa,  viz. :  that 
k  revaktion,  aa  a  matter  of  self-oonflrmatioD,  mnat  contain  some  mystery.  We  mnat 
aiiot«  the  admiiable  language  of  Bow  (£ampfon  Ledarea,  1S77,  "  ChTistian  Evidenoes," 
Lac.  1,  p.  6)  :  "Can  we  wonder  that  the  Christian  revelation  ahoiUd  contain  tniths,  of 
wldeli  tbe  tnlneaa,  like  the  great  works  of  creation  and  proTldence,  can  onlj  be  folly 
noogtuMaA  after  Uia  lapso  ot  time,  and  as  the  result  of  caieim  invealigation  ?  That  gtett 
nMonar,  Bb.  Butler,  deariy  pereeived  that  it  is  only  in  conformity  with  tbe  ani^o^  <A 
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nature,  that  a  book  whioh  has  been  bo  long  in  the  possession  of  mankind  as  the  Bible, 
it  contains  a  Eeyelation  from  God,  shonld  contain  truths  as  yet  undisooyered  ;  and  tbi 
events,  as  they  come  to  pass,  shonld  open  and  ascertain  the  meaning  of  8criptiire  ;  ao 
that  such  discoveries  ^ould  be  made  *  in  the  same  way  as  all  other  knowledge  is  asoa 
tained,  by  particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing  intimations,  scai 
tered  up  and  down  in  it,  which  are  overlooked  and  disregarded  by  the  generality  of  th 
world.*  " 
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FfiOFOsinoN  14.  Sonie  ffiings  perUiimng  to  the  hingdom  not  so 
easily  comprehended  as  many  suppose. 

This  is  already  seen  by  the  greatness  of  the  snbject  (Props.  1  and 
S),  b^  the  differences  of  opinion  (Prop.  3)  entertained,  the  connec- 
tion it  sustains  to  the  supematnral  (Props.  6  and  7)  and  to  mys- 
teries (Props.  11,  12,  and  13). 

Obs.  1.  Taking  the  word  "  mystery"  to  denote,  as  theologians  state, 
something  reveaTed  that  was  before  unknown.  Revelation  itself  must  be 
carefully  scanned  and  compared  to  appreciate  these.  At  the  same  time, 
whilst  a  fact  is  disclosed,  or  an  ordering  is  divulged,  yet  the  reason  why  it 
will^  or  the  manner  in  which  it  may,  be  accomplished  is  either  not  ex- 
plained or  merely  hinted  at,  thus  leaving  large  room  for  attentive  study 
and  reflection.  Besides  this,  many  things — the  great  burden — relating  ti> 
the  Kingdom  are  still  in  the  shape  of  unfulfilled  prophecv  and  promise, 
requiring  discrimination  to  distinguish  what  belongs  to  different  dispensa- 
tions, to  the  two  Advents,  to  the  past,  present,  and  future,  so  that  we  may 
fomi  a  correct  estimate  of  the  preparatory  stages  and  of  the  Kingdom  it- 
self. The  Apocalypse,  with  its  varied  and  discordant  interpretations, 
alone  proves  our  proposition. 

Van  Oosterzee  (C^.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  105)  correctly  observes  :  "Now,  indeed,  we  see 
from  the  natnre  of  the  case,  that  even  a  revealed  mystery  may  have  its  dark  sides  ;  the 
sun  come  forth  from  behind  the  clouds  nevertheless  still  dazzles  onr  eyes.  But  Holy 
Scripture  nowhere  teaches  that  mystery  as  such  lies,  and  must  necessarily  lie,  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  ken  ;  the  contrary  is  evident  from  1  Cor.  13:2;  Eph.  3  : 4. 
Mygtery,  too,  though  never  wholly  penetrated,  may  still  be  known,  but  only  by  means  of 
HeTelation.**  This  corroborates  our  position,  viz.  :  that  the  things  of  the  Kingdom  can 
only  be  found  within  the  limits  of  Scripture,  and  can  only  be  understood  to  the  extent 
that  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  and  explain  them. 

Ohs.  2.  Some  persons  confidently  tell  us  that  **  the  Gospel  of  the  King- 
dom^'  is  readily  understood  by  all  men,  forgetting  how  variously  it  is  in- 
teq)reted  and  preached.  This  assertion  is  contradicted  by  the  remark  of 
Jesus,  that  the  revelations  concerning  the  Kingdom  were  only  given  to  be- 
lievers and  not  to  those  without  (Mark  4  :  11,  etc.),  and  by  the  declaration 
(John  3  :  13),  that  the  things  relating  to  it  must  be  received  exclusively 
on  the  testimony  of  Him  who  declared  them.  All  men  are  not  believers, 
and  even  multitudes,  who  profess  to  believe,  do  not  receive  this  testimony, 
(as  e.g.  witness  the  rejection  of  much  of  His  Word,  and  of  His  last  revela- 
tion as  given  in  the  Apocalypse).  Even  among  believers,  the  apostle  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  weak  and  the  strong  (Heb.  5  :  12),  between  the  un- 
learned and  the  understanding  (2  Pet.  3  :  16),  and  many  exhortations  are 
based  on  a  growth  of  knowledge  and  the  avoidance  of  ignorance.  We  are 
exhorted  that  there  **  are  some  things  hard  to  be  understood  **  (2  Pet. 
3  :  16),  some  things  exceeding  the  measure  of  the  wisest,  some  things  be- 
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yond  our  experience,  some  things  so  grand  in  conception  and  associated 
with  the  Infinite,  that  they  can  only  be  apprehended  by  faith.  No  on^ 
therefore,  excepting  a  believer,  who  receives  the  word  as  spoken,  the  testi- 
mony as  delivered,  can  duly  appreciate  the  whole  Gospel — ^good  news — ^per- 
taining to  it.  Those  who  malce  the  above  assertion,  are  led  to  it  by  mis- 
taking repentance,  faith,  obedience,  etc.,  the  adjuncts  or  preparatives  of 
the  Kingdom, /or  the  Kingdom  itself.  We  must  discriminate  between  the 
means  employed  by  which  the  Kingdom  can  be  obtained — which  is  also 
Gospel  or  glad  tidings — and  the  Kingdom  itself — which  proclaimed  is  the 
Gospel  in  its  fullest  sense. 

Obs.  3.  There  is  no  systematic  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the  King* 
dom  in  the  Bible.  It  is  ^iven  in  brief  covenants,  in  separate  proj)hecies, 
in  detached  portions,  in  fragments,  in  hints,  in  promises,  in  concise  oat- 
lines,  and  to  bring  all  these  together  in  their  regular  order  much  labor  is 
requisite.  Without  diligent  coinparison,  no  progress  can  be  made.  A  de- 
vout recognition  of  mucn  that  is  now  regarded  trivial,  or  of  little  practical 
yalue,  is  aemanded.  Unless  there  is  a  deep  conviction  that  the  Bible  is  a 
Divine  Becord,  and  that,  in  consequence,  everything  that  it  contains 
should  be  duly  weighed  and  placed  in  its  connection  with  the  Divine  Pur- 
pose, it  is  impossible  to  harmonize  the  Word :  some  discordant  elements 
will  inevitably  appear  to  prevent  unity. 

This  is  iUnstrated  by  supposing  that  we  had  lived  just  previons  to,  and  daring,  the 
First  Advent.  Had  we  then  taken  np  the  Old  Test,  to  search  after  the  Messiah,  and 
passed  by  the  lesser,  even  minnte,  particulars,  and  the  detached,  isolated  hints,  referring 
to  the  birth,  life,  betrayal,  scourging,  crucifixion,  etc.,  and  confined  ourselves  to  the 
moral  enlarged  Messianic  descrpitions  (as,  e.g.,  those  representing  His  glory),  we,  too, 
like  the  Jews,  would  have  failed  to  comprehend  the  matter  as  it  was  to  be  retdized.  So 
now,  unless  there  is  a  careful  collation  of  aU  passages  that  legitimately  refer  to  the  King- 
dom, error  may,  more  or  less,  be  advanced.  If,  as  claimed,  the  Scriptures  are  the  Word 
of  God,  then  every  word — conceding  that  the  truth  is  given  through  the  language  and 
style  most  familiar  to  the  writer — is  of  importance.  Being  engaged  in  examining  wit- 
nesses for  the  truth,  in  weighing  testimony,  to  do  Justice  both  to  the  writers  and  ourselves 
—yea,  to  God  Himself — this  cannot  be  omitted  with  safety.  This  caution  becomes  the 
more  imperative,  since  it  is  pointedly  predicted,  that  many  shall,  by  a  neglect  of  the 
truth,  reject  the  things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom,  and  have  no  faith  even  in  the  coming 
of  the  King. 

Obs,  4,  Avoiding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  opinion  of  the  Romish  Church 
that  the  Scriptures  are  so  unintelligible,  so  obscure  that  they  need  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Church,  of  Councils,  of  the  Fathers,  or  of  the  Pope ; 
ana,  on  the  other  hand,  the  view  of  some  Protestant  divines,  and  others, 
that  all  things  are  clear  and  intelligible  to  him  who  is  in  the  Spirit — it  is  best 
to  preserve  the  due  medium,  that  whilst  many  things  are  plainly  stated, 
yet  others,  for  the  reasons  given,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  laborious  re- 
search, or,  as  some  old  writers  have  quaintly  observed,  by  **  digging  for 
hid  treasures."  The  Kingdom,  forming  the  subject-matter  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Bible,  cannot  he  correctly  apprehenaed  in  its  totality  without 
the  student  passing  over  all  that  the  different  sacred  writers  have  to  say 
concerning  it. 

Obs.  5.  "  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,*^  as  intimated,  includes  *'  the 
mystery  of  God,"  i.e.  the  final,  closing  act  as  presented  Eev.  10  :  7,  em- 
bracing the  ultimate  realization  of  the  previously  ordained  provisionary  in- 
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_  for  the  word  in  ourTer- 
'' declared  "  is  used  to  denote  ttie  declarution  of  good  tidings,  glad 
Qews,  so  that  some  (as  e.g.  Editor  of  Proph.  TiviBg,  vol.  10,  p.  190)  ren- 
der the  phraae  :  "  Ihe  mystery  of  God  ia  (to  be)  fulfilled,  even  aa  ho 
preached  glad  tidings  to  his  servants  the  prophets."  However  translated, 
the  Gospel  nndoubtedlj  comprehends  the  grand  conBtunmaUoQ,  the  peiw 
fected  Eedemption  realized  only  in  the  Kingdom. 
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Proposition  15.  Tlie  doctriiie  of  the  kingdom  can  become  better 
understood  and  appreciated. 

TMs  follows  from  the  previous  Propositions.  For,  while  it  is  a 
doctrine  exclusively  found  in  Scripture,  and  which  cannot  be  modi- 
fied or  changed  to  suit  the  theories  of  men  without  doing  violence 
to  the  Word,  ^ret,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is  not  so'cleany  appre- 
hended in  all  its  details,  in  all  its  depth  and  vastness,  but  that 
additional  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it — ^a  light,  too,  borrowed 
from  the  same  Wori 

Ohs,  1.  Some  think  that  religions  truth  is  stationary,  and  this  is  a  fayor- 
ite  charge  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  upon  which  is  founded  the  ex- 

Sressions  *'  antiquated,"  **  stale,'*  "  worn  out,"  etc.  Admitting  that  any 
octrinal  matter  contained  in  Holy  Writ  is  final  in  authority,  and  that  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  are  only  to  bo  found  in  their  purity  in  the  Revelation 
given  by  that  Spirit,  yet  these  same  truths  may  become  more  and  more 
clear  and  distinctive  by  careful  study,  comparison,  analogy,  induction,  de- 
duction, by  considering  their  relationship  to  history,  the  constant  develop- 
ment of  God's  purposes,  the  continued  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect.  It  is  the  universal  testi- 
mony of  believers  that  a  searching  of  the  Scriptures  has  always  added  to 
our  religious  knowledge,  and  every  Christian  student  must  gratefully 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  this  feature.  The  Bible  is  a  wonderful 
book  in  this  respect. 

The  most  reliable  writers  on  the  side  of  Beligion  declare  (e.g.,  Bh.  Butler,  Analogy, 
2,  o.  3)  that  "truths  yet  undiscemed  '*  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  that  (Rogers' 
Essays  J  vol.  %  p.  335)  *^  fragments  of  new  truth,  or  more  exact  adjustments  of  old  truths 
may  be  perpetuaUy  expected  ;"  that  (Eaton,  Perm,  cf  Ch.,  p.  219)  "  the  scheme  of  Beye- 
lation  admits  of  endless  advance  and  indefinite  augmentation."  Gomp.  Domer*8  His. 
Prot.  Thed.,  vol.  2,  p.  4,  Bh.  Law's  Theory  of  Bdig.,  p.  145,  Dean  Stanley's  Sermons  on 
the  Bible,  p.  112,  Dunn's  Study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  writings  of  Birks,  Bickersteth,  Bh. 
Newton,  Schaff,  etc.  Works  speciaUy  designed  for  the  Christian  ministry,  such  as 
Bridge's  On  the  Ch.  Ministry,  Herbert's  Parson,  Mather's  Student  and  Parson,  etc.,  and 
the  Memoirs  and  Lives  of  eminent  Christians  unmistakably  indicate  how  advance  in 
knowledge  is  increased  by  renewed  and  unremitting  study  of  God's  Word  ;  which  many 
truthfully  compare  to  a  precious  mine  revealing  its  treasures  by  '*  digging"  for  them,  or 
to  a  constant  flowing  stream  whose  placid  depths  and  extent  can  only  be  appreciated  by 
passing  over  its  course  and  sounding  its  clear  waters. 

Obs.  2.  If  it  is  true,  in  the  general,  that  knowledge  can  be  increased,  it 
certainly  must  apply  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  so  largely  the  sub- 
ject of  prediction  and  promise  ;  so  extensive  in  ite  aims,  preparations,  and 
end  ;  so  complicated  in  its  numerous  details,  hints,  and  obscure  allusions ; 
90  described  under  literal,  fiffurative,  and  symbolical  langxiage  ;  and  so 
varied  in  its  relationship  to  Uod  and  man^  to  the  Divine  Will  and  human 
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uqwrfeotioiL  A  doctrine  which  embraccB  the  King,  the  inheriton,  and 
the  sabjectSy  the  proTudonary  dispeiuatioiis  and  the  final  conBommationy 
the  loftiest  topics  and  the  most  jprecions  promises  that  can  enter  the  mind 
or  encourage  the  hope  of  man^  is,  in  the  fiaiure  of  the  ease,  susoeptible  of 
ieing  better  apprehended  in  proportion  as  attention  and  meditation  is 
given  to  it  Here^  if  anywhere,  tnere  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  deepest 
Btody,  the  most  guarded  discrimination,  the  keenest  perception,  the  most 
patient  comparison,  and  tlie  most  childlike  faith.  Then  an  increase  of 
inowledge— as  the  rich  experience  of  many  testifies^will  also  come. 

n  is  a  matter  of  regret,  that  good  men,  who  insist  in  their  writings  upon  our  deriT- 
ing  doetxine  from  the  study  of  the  Bible,  who  lament  that  others  e^ve  a  greater  promi- 
aeii^  to  man's  writings  and  systems  than  to  the  Word,  while  theoretioally  rig|ht,  in  prao- 
tioe  largely  ignore  this  Teiy  feature.  A  doctrine  that  does  not  suit  the  religions  qivtem 
aheady  adopted,  no  matter  how  strongly  presented,  is  at  once  ignored  or  rejected.  ^Hiis, 
too,  is  eridenoe  of  hnman  infirmity— a  weakness  predicted  in  Qod's  Word. 


Ob$.  3.  Divine  Truths  surely,  cannot  be  circumscribed,  when  even,  as 
Chalmers  (Bridg,  Treaiisey  -p.  1^  has  said  in  relation  to  natural  science : 
"  &oh  science,  though  definite  m  its  commencement,  has  its  outgoings  in 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal."  We  will  allow,  although  subject  to  perver- 
sion, the  claims  of  scientists  in  reference  to  tiie  extension  of  truth  in  idl 
,  departments  of  science,  but  the^  must  also  ^rant  to  us  that  theological 
truth,  having  a  higher,  nobler  origin  and  design,  is  not  to  be  restrained  in 
its  advancement.  Nature,  and  not  mere  speculation  or  fancv,  is  the 
abundant  source  from  whence  true  and  increased  knowledge  is  drawn  for 
tbe  natural  sciences,  so  also  the  Bible  forms  *'  tiie  inexhaustible  store- 
house" from  whence  biblical  theology  derives  its  solid  foundation  and 
^wing  superstructure — the  latter  strengthened  by  the  results  manifested 
in  historical  connection,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  In  the  PropoBition  it  is  purposely  said,  *^  can  become  better  un- 
derstood," for  several  reasons  :  (1)  There  is  no  subject  like  this  so  covered 
with  human  additions,  specalations,  and  prejudice.  Hence  it  is  so  diffi- 
calt  to  approach,  divested  of  all  bias  and  preconceived  opinions.  The 
greatest  care  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  extent  and  infiuence  of  prevailing 
views,  and  no  step  should  be  taken  without  substantial  scriptural  proof  to 
sustain  it.  (2)  Conclusions  respecting  the  Kingdom  should  only  be  drawn 
after  having  traced  the  subject  from  the  earliest  point  of  its  introduction 
down,  through  the  prophets,  to  the  final  testimonjr  of  Jesus  given  by  John 
tbe  Bevelator.  Multitudes,  including  most  eminent  men  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter),  take  an  isolated  passage  and,  without  caring  for  its  con- 
nection, build  an  exclusive  theory  upon  it.  (3)  Covenants,  in  view  of 
their  special  importance  and  fundamental  bearing,  should  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  determining  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.     This,  however,  is  too 


are  declined  as  utterly  unreasonable,  not  realizing  that  faith  should  appre- 
hend them  simply  because  they  are  recorded  in  tne  truthful  Word  of  Uod 
(i.e.  with  all  the  laudation  of  faith,  there  is  very  little  Abrahamic  faith  in 
the  world).  (6)  The  diflSculties  already  enumerated  in  previous  Propo- 
sitionB  are  not  sufficiently  considered  ;  difficulties,  not  relating  to  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  Kingdom,  but  to  the  Tprovieions  made  for  it,  the  time  of 
ifestation,  the  eyeni^  connected  with  its  exhibition,  the  sjmboli 
traitore  of  its  resJization,  the  manner  of  its  divine  administrst 
divine  and  human  being  united),  and  the  remarkable  and  astoundii 
positions  of  the  Supernatural  introducing  and  caiTving  it  forward 
eternal  a^es — all  oi  which  ought  to  be  duly  considered  in  order 
creased  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject.     With  such  a  spi 
such  a  posture  of  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  matter  be: 
there  is  a  prospect  before  the  student  of  a  better  understtuidini 
doctrine. 
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Proposition  1 6.  TJiis  hingdom  cannot  be  properly  comprehended 
without  achnowledging  an  intimate  and  internal  connection 
existing  between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  first  taught  by  covenant,  theo- 
cratic ordering,  and  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  taken 
for  granted  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  subject  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  well  under  stood  ;  for  the  "kingdom  is  preached 
without  any  appended  explanation. 

OJ5.  1.  This  Proposition  is  the  more  needed,  since  some  recent  works 
(as e.g.  Fairbairn  On  Proph.y  p.  164,  etc.)  have  made  efforts  to  depreciate 
the  value  of  the  Old  Test,  as  an  instructor,  telling  us  that  it  is /ar  inferior 
to  the  New  Test.,  that  its  light  is  dim  and  its  utterances  indistinct  in 
comparison  with  the  New,  etc.  This,  in  view  of  our  so  largely  relying 
upon  the  Old  Test.,  is  done  with  such  evident  satisfaction  that  a  canon  of 
interpretation  is  adopted  which  reads  :  **  Evervthing  which  affects  the  con- 
stitution and  destiny  of  the  New  Test.  Churcn  has  its  clearest  determina- 
tion in  the  New  Test.  Scriptures.'*  While  we  cheerfully  admit  that  on 
many  points  (as  e.g.  the  birth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  etc.,  of  Jesus,  the 
present  ordering  during  the  Times  of  the  uentiles,  etc.)  the  New  Test. 
^ves  additional  and  clearer  light,  yet  such  u  canon  is  exceedingly  luijust 
to  the  Old  Test.,  which  so  largely  deals,  e.g.  in  the  cotisu?nmation  of  the 
Ch arch's  glory. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  many  recent  works,  especially  in  the  department  of 
Bib.  Theology,  the  Old  Test,  is  restored  to  its  proper  position,  thns  corroborating  the 
declarations  found  in  various  Commentaries,  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  etc.,  respecting 
thi*  fxLndameiiinl  station  of  the  Old  Test,  in  Scripture.  Such  writers  as  Hengstenberg, 
Havemick,  Tholuck,  Auberlen,  Hofmann,  Kurtz,  Delitzsch,  Stanley,  Bonar,  Baumgarten, 
etc.,  have  done  much  in  this  direction,  and  even  Fairbairn,  in  other  places,  enforces  this 
relationship.  The  old  Marcionitic  notion  (comp.  Lardner's  Works,  vol.  0,  p.  256-288, 
giving  also  the  alterations  of  the  New  Test,  by  Marcion)  of  separating  the  Old  Test,  from 
the  New,  while  not  carried  to  the  absurd  extent  (as,  under  the  plea  that  the  God  of  the 
Old  Test,  was  different  from  that  of  the  New)  of  ancient  times,  yet  is  still  felt  and  ex- 
pressed in  modern  times  in  various  ways,  especially  in  a  species  of  exalting  the  New  to  a 
wrongful  disparagement  of  the  Old.  Thus  the  Spiritualists,  Free  Religionists,  etc., 
boldly  proclaim  (as,  e.g.,  Oliver  Porter,  in  lidi/jio-Philofioph.  Jmirnnl  for  1874)  that  the  Old 
and  New  Tests,  should  be  separated,  and  not  even  bound  together  in  the  same  book,  be- 
cause of  their  being  hostile,  antagonistic  to  each  other  ;  adding,  that  to  join  them  **  is 
like  putting  new  cloth  into  old  garments,  to  be  rent  asunder.  A  divorce,  doubtless,  will 
sometime  be  made."  A  writer  in  the  Minb.  Review,  Oct.,  1873,  reviewing  Strauss' work, 
recommends  that  **  Gentile  Christianity"  should  not  make  itself  responsible  for  the  Old 
Test.,  saying  :  **  We  are  not  Jews,"  etc.,  and  that  "  the  Jewish  Scriptures  do  not  belong 
to  us.  and  that  we  are  in  no  way  responsible  for  them."  Comp.  Prof.  Norton,  Genuine- 
ness of  the  Gospels,  vol.  2,  p.  402,  Carpenter  On  Mnd  and  Will  in  Nature,  Contemp.  Re- 
riew,  '1872.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  all  such  fail  to  view  the  Redemptive  Purpose 
as  a  grand  whole,  the  portrayal  of  which  alike  demands  the  Old  and  New  Tests, 
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Ohs.  2.  Our  entire  argument,  as  we  proceed,  is  a  refutation  of  this  low- 
ering of  the  Old  Test.  A  few  reasons  now  stated,  will  indicate  the  one- 
sidedness  of  those  who  resist  the  claims  of  the  Old  Test,  to  the  same  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  New.  (1)  The  Old  foretells  the  New,  and  the  Nen 
confirms  the  Old — ^both  are  indispensably  necessary.  (2)  The  Goyenants 
out  of  which,  and  in  which,  the  New  stands,  are  only  contained  in  the 
Old.  (3)  The  prophecies  and  promises  descriptiye  of  the  New,  are  found 
in  the  Old.  (4^  Both  are  the  Word  of  Goa,  and  should,  therefore,  be 
received  on  equal  footing,  and  possess  equal  value.  (5)  The  New,  taking 
a  familiar  acauaintance  of  the  Old  for  granted,  and  proceeding  on  this 
supposition,  aoes  not  supersede  the  Old.  (6)  The  continued  quotation 
from  the  Old  in  the  New,  the  constant  references  to  the  covenanted  prom- 
ises of  the  Old,  the  general  appeal  to  the  predictions  of  the  Old,  tne  ex- 
ample  of  Jesus  and  of  the  apostles  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  Old — all 
this  proves  its  vital  importance.  (7)  The  express  injunction  to  searcli 
and  study  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures.  (8)  The  declaration  of  Jesus  that 
He  came  to  fulfil  and  not  to  destroy  it,  and  that  every  jot  and  tittle  of  i( 
was  precious.  (9)  A  large  portion  of  the  Old,  embracing  entire  chapten 
and  continuous  prophecies,  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  owing  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Kingdom  and  the  designs  of  mercy,  and  hence — ^as  will  be 
shown  hereafter — the  period  of  the  Christian  Church  is  an  intercalary  o^e, 
extending  through  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,  and  if  we  desire  to  know  its 
destiny,  its  ultimate  condition  in  the  consummation,  the  Old  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  New.  (10)  Many  things  contained  in  the  Old  yet  to  be 
^fulfilled,  are  only  slightly  hinted  at  or  taken  for  granted  in  the  New  ; 
others  of  magnitude  and  vast  importance,  are  not  even  mentioned,  it  beins 
supposed  that  every  believer,  as  enjoined^  would  find  them  in  the  Old  and 
incorporate  them.  (11)  The  New  only  professes  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  Divine  Plan  of  Salvation  ;  it  is  a  necessary  supplement  to  the  Old,  but 
not  a  superseding  of  the  Old,  excepting  only  in  the  ordaining  of  certain 
provisionarv  and  typical  measures.  (12)  The  destiny  of  all  the  elect,  both 
under  the  Old  and  i^QWy  is  the  same,  showing  that  the  same  truth  leading 
to  the  same  end,  is  virtually  contained  in  both  Tests.,  however  one  may 
add  to  the  other.  (13)  The  unity  of  Divine  Purpose  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  their  combination  ;  without  the  Old  many  of  the  allusions  in 
the  New  could  not  be  understood,  and  without  the  New  much  that  is  in 
the  Old  could  not  bo  properly  appreciated.  (14)  The  New,  as  evidenced 
by  our  remarks,  is  built  on  the  Old  as  on  a  foundation,  and  if  separated 
from  the  latter,  its  strength  and  stability  is  diminished,  if  not  destroyed. 
By  this  removal,  as  seen  m  too  many  works,  its  light  is  dimmed  and  ita 
testimony  to  the  truth  is  fearfully  weakened.  Hence  no  rule  or  interpre- 
tation should  be  endured  which  arbitrarily  distinguishes  between,  virtuallj 
severs,  the  same  Word  of  God,  but  we  must  regard  the  Scriptures  as  om 
whole,  all  significant,  important,  and  weighty,  giving  only  when  in  com- 
bination, in  firm  union,  the  steady,  brilliant  light  that  we  need. 

Comp.  Domer's  His.  Prat.  Theol,  vol.  2,  p.  435,  etc.,  and  Oosterzee's,  Schmid's,  and 
Keuss'  Bib.  Theols.  of  the  New  Test.  Domer  has  also  remarked  (p.  404,  voL  2),  that  a 
Bib.  Theol.  of  the  Old  Test,  is  still  lacking,  and  until  this  want  is  skilfoUy  supplied, 
many  will  fail  to  see  the  yast  stores  of  treasures  contained  within  it,  essential  to  a  correcJ 
apprehension  of  many  doctrinal  points  and  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.  In  this  respect  a 
lesson  can  be  learned  from  the  early  church  (Hagenbach's  His.  cf  Doc.,  vol.  1,  p.  87) : 
"  They  frequently  appeal  to  the  connection  existing  between  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  (e.g., 
Irensens,  Adv.  Har.,  4,  9,  etc.),  consequently  implying  that  the  two  parts  of  Scripture 
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biloogtogeilui;'*  Th^  ck>  mare  than  this,  they  so  employ  the  Old  Test  as  to  indicate 
iniliooYeDaata  and  pxopheoieB  that  it  contains  stronger  proof  and  clearer  light  in  refer- 
(use  to  some  things  thai  are  vet  to  be  foUUled  than  the  New  Test  While  this  is  so,  the 
afanme  (Hagsnbaoh's  Hia.  n/  Doe,,  toL  2,  sec.  292,  note)  mnst  be  avoided  of  preferring 
ttiOid  to  the  New  as  illustrated,  so  stated  by  Ha^enbadi,  in  the  writings  of  Meider,  De 
Wittfl^  and  TJmbreit  The  tnith  is,  that  each  gives  a  strong  light  that  must  be  com- 
land ;  that  the  one  illnstsates,  enforces,  and  confirms  the  other. 

Oil.  3.  The  criticism,  then,  of  Emesti  and  others,  that  the  Old  Test, 
midit  indeed  have  been  of  some  use  to  the  Jews,  but  certainly  was  not  in- 
tomed  for  all  mankind,  is  sadly  defective  and  demoralizing,  seeing  that  on 
the  folfilment  of  tiie  Old  Test,  promises  depends  our  completed  Salvation, 
oar  hone  of  perfected  Redemption,  the  exi)ectation  of  the  final  restitution 
of  all  tnings.  The  Old  Test,  is  full  of  anticipated,  coTcnanted,  prophesied 
SdTation ;  the  New  is  full  of  the  inestimable  provision  made  for  the 
nme ;  both  unite  in  showing  how  and  when  it  will  oe  fully  accomplished. 

Tlie  writer  has  been  pained  to  find  excellent  writers  express  themselves  incan- 
ttoody,  when,  e.g.,  referring  to  the  Old  Test,  as  preparative  to  the  New  (which  is  also 
tiMX  itkey  inform  fas  Pressense,  The  Redeemer,  p.  38)  us  "  that  the  Old  Test  sp^Jcs  to  ns 
of  the  preparation  for  Salvation,  whilst  the  New  Test,  speaks  of  its  realization."  This  is 
only  a  naif  tratii ;  in  point  of  fact  both  speak  the  same  Umguagt:  and  the  Old  Test,  as 
eompuiaon  abimdantiy  shows,  has  more  to  eay  of  the  final  realization  than  the  New. 
fiov  [Bamphn  Leeturea,  1877,  p.  22)  presents  an  injnrioiis  limitation,  as  follows :  ''  So 
iikevise  I  tyocmt  Palsy's  genexal  positions,  that  the  Christian  advocate  is  only  concerned 
viUi  the  Old  Test  so  far  as  portions  of  it  have  received  the  direct  sanction  of  onr  Lord." 
The  other  portions  he  thinks  important  only  in  the  "  elaboration  of  a  tme  Christian  the- 
ology." Bnt  this  is  too  restrictive,  and  at  once  trammels  the  study  of  the  Christ  the 
Kingdom,  etc  Some  recent  writers  might  learn  a  lesson  from  even  De  Wette  (quoted  by 
BUir  and  re<|iioted  by  Fairbaim  Topology,  p.  84),  who,  with  all  his  liberalism,  could 
mj :  "  Christianity  sprang  out  of  JudaiBm.  Jjong  before  Christ  appeared,  the  world  was 
W«pared  for  His  appearance  ;  the  entire  Old  Test,  is  a  great  prophecy,  a  great  type  of 
aim  who  was  to  come  and  has  come.  Who  can  deny  that  the  holy  seers  of  Uie  Old  Test. 
lav  in  spirit  the  Advent  of  Christ  long  before  He  came,  and,  in  prophetic  anticipations, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  clear,  descried  the  new  doctrine  ?  The  typological  com- 
parison, also,  of  the  Old  Test,  with  the  New,  was  by  no  means  a  mere  play  of  fancy,  nor 
caa  it  be  regarded  as  altogether  the  result  of  accident,  that  the  evangelical  history,  in 
the  most  important  particulars,  runs  parallel  with  the  Mosaic.  Christianity  lay  in  Juda- 
ism as  leaves  and  fruits  do  in  the  seed,  though  certainly  it  needed  the  divine  sun  to  bring 
them  forth." 

Obs.  4.  Unbelievers,  wise  in  perceiving  the  intimate  and  abiding  con- 
nection existing  between  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  attack  the  Old  with  the 
correct  opinion,  that  just  in  proportion  as  they  can  show  that  the  Old  is 
'^antiquated,  unreliable,  uncertain"  in  its  utterances,  etc.,  to  the   same 
extent  will  thejr  lessen  the  authority  and  force  of  the  New.     Knowing  full 
▼ell,  as  the  majority  of  writers  on  Inspiration  hold,  that  both  are  equally 
inspired  and  of  equal  authority,  and  that  both  are  to  be  interpreted  as  the 
continuous  Word  of  God,  they  believe  that  if  one  falls  the  other  must  also 
snfiFer.     This  teaches  us,  therefore,  how  guarded  we  should  be  in  lowering 
the  standard  of  the  Old,  lest  by  so  doing,  in  so  far  the  efforts  of  destructive 
tendencies  are  countenanced. 

Here,  as  our  argument  will  develop  more  fully  hereafter,  is  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
system  of  the  Socinians  (Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doe.,  vol.  2,  sec.  242),  who  receive  ouly  the 
New  Test,  as  canonical ;  the  Old  Test,  haviug  only  a  historical  value,  useful  but  not 
necessary  to  be  read,  etc.  Its  importance  and  exceeding  value  as  a  doctrinal  basis,  is  by 
them,  axid  others,  too  much  ignored  ;  and  the  inevitable  result  is,  the  utter  impossibility 
of  leeog^iizing  the  Theocratic  Personage  in  Jesus  as  covenanted.    It  is  well  to  notice^ 
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that  at  the  "very  time  Gk>d  is  raising  np  eminent  men  to  defend  the  neoessaxy  inl 
relationship  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  and  that  both  most  be  conjoined  to  give  ntj 
tme  conception  of  the  Divine  Purpose  in  Redemption — both  being  indispensable^pn^j 
inent  persons  also  arise  (even  in  the  pale  of,  and  enjoying  the  emolomentis  of  the  chiinl|k 
who  persistently  attack  the  authenticity,  credibili^,  and  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tot, 
especially  of  the  Pentateuch.     The  recent  efforts  of  Colenso  in  this  direction  arefiMl^ 
in  the  reader's  mind.     The  attack,  if  successful,  would  inyalidate  the  truth  of  Chri^ 
tianity  itself  ;  for  such  is  the  connection  existing  between  Moses  and  Christ  that  boll 
stand  or  fall  together.     An  eminent  Jewish  Kabbi  in  the  Jewish  Chronicle,  quoted  in  Til 
Israelite  Indeed  for  Oct.,  1863,  argues,  justly,  that  if  the  Pentateuch  is  not  in  the  main  tk 
product  of  Moses,  or  at  least  worthy  of  reception  as  divine,  then  it  must  be  an  "  impB- 
dent  forgery,"  and  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  the  Evangelists,  who  all  received  it "  in  ill 
present  shape"  as  genuine,  etc.,  are  all  equally  guilty  of  gross  deception.     The  BabU 
presses  this,  quoting  Luke  16  :  31,  etc.,  and  shows  the  inconsistency  of  Colenso 's  position 
(still  retaining  the  New  Test,  as  inspired)  by  stating  that  if  Jesus  was  not  inspired  whea 
He  assumed  the  truth  of  the  Pentateuch  and  applied  it  in  teaching,  **  neither  can  He  be 
regarded  as  infallible  with  respect  to  His  application  of  passages  from  the  prophets  o£ 
Judah  and  the  Psalms. ' '     There  is  no  logical  escape  from  this  dilemma  ;  any  lowering 
of  the  Old  Test,  inevitably  recoils  upon  the  New.     Conway,  in  correspondence  with  (In- 
Com.,  May  31,  1879,  says  :  "  The  learned  Prof.  Sepp,  of  Munich  University,  is  writing  •- 
remarkable  series  of  articles  in  the  AUgemeine  Zeitung,  in  which  he  advocates  the  discard' 
ing  of  the  Old  Test,   altogether  as  the  basis  of  Christianity.  *'     '  *  Dr.  David  Asher,  ^ 
learned  Jew,  answers  :  *  If  he  (Sepp)  should  carry  his  point,  he  would,  indeed,  widen  th^ 
breach  between  Judaism  and  Christianity.     But  the  question  is.  Who  would  be  th9 
greater  loser  by  the  process?*  **    Draper  {His.  ConflicU  p.  225)  very  coolly  advises  th* 
Christian  Church  not  to  burden  itself  with  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  relegate  it  back  to  the 
Jews  ;  and  if  this  gratuitous  counsel  (so  sagely  proffered)  were  adopted,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  show  how  destructive,  in  its  logical  sequence,  it  would  be  to  Christianity.     Othen. 
observing  the  disintegrating  efforts  of  professed  believers  which  destroy  the  unity,  sar- 
castically (as  Mill)  refer  to  those  who  believe  the  Bible  to  be  one  book  ;  some  sneeringly 
assert  that  the  only  union  to  be  found  existing  is  that  in  the  line  of  *'  Jewish  ideas  and 
prejudices."    Rogers  {Superh.  Orig.  of  the  Bible,  Ap.  p.  441)  refers  to  Alexander's  VonnecGon 
and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  Lord  Hatherley's  Continuity  of  the  Bible,  and  to  a 
work  entitled  Divine  Fbotprinis  in  the  Bible,  as  enforcing  this  intimate  connection,  and 
then  adds  :  *'Many  in  our  day,  as  well  as  some  informer  times,  would  endeavor  to  extri- 
cate Christianity  from  certain  difficulties  by  cutting  the  ligaments  between  it  and  Juda- 
ism.    They  would  displace  it  from  what  they  regard  its  precarious  foundations  in  the 
Old  Test.    I  am  profoundly  convinced  that  this  cannot  be  done  without  leaving  both  in 
ruins."    He  then  quotes  Herder  (Pref.  to  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry),  who,  notwithstanding  his 
free  spirit  of  criticism,  writes  :  **  Der  Grund  der  Theologie  ist  die  Bibel,  und  der  Grund 
des  N.  T.  ist  das  alte.     Unmdglich  verstehen  wir  jenes  recht,  wenn  wir  dieses  nicht 
verstehen  ;  denn  Christenthum  ist  aus  dem  Judenthum  hervorgegangen,  der  Genius  der 
Sprache  ist  in  beiderlei  Btlchem  derselbe,"  etc. 

Obs.  5.  Martensen,  a  most  estimable  writer,  gives  the  keynote  to  a  pre- 
vailing treatment  of  the  Old  Test  He,  whilst  recognizing  the  importance 
and  value  of  the  Old,  makes  it  too  subsidiary  to  the  New,  opening  a  wide 
gap  for  varied  interpretation,  in  declaring,  that  **  the  contents  (of  the  Old) 
cannot  be  received  by  the  Christian  mind  as  present  truths  without  being 
regenerated  by  the  new  Spirit  of  Christianity,  and  in  various  respects  re- 
constructed.*^ Alas  !  to  this  specious  **  regeneration"  and  to  tliis  subtle 
**  spirit  of  reconstruction,"  which  is  only  another  mode  of  expressing  a 
spiritualizing  and  accommodating  interpretation,  we  are  indebted  for  an 
ignoring  of  the  plain  oath-bound  covenants  of  God  the  covenanted  and 
predicted  Messianic  Kingdom. 

This  position,  so  unjust  to  the  Old  Test.,  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Old  Test,  is 
superseded  by  the  New,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Old,  as  once  held  by  the 
Jews,  is  antagonistic  to  the  New,  and  that,  consequently,  the  literal,  grammatical  sense 
must  give  place  to  another,  additional  one  grafted  upon  the  Old.  This  whole  theory  is  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  language,  of  the  Bevelation  of  God*8  Purposes  as  given  to  ancient 
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bcMgren  and  tnuled  in  by  them,  bdoL  it  places  the  Uraelitee,  before  the  Advent,  in  the 
portnre  of  an  ignoTant,  eelf-deeeived  people  who  trusted  in  a  grammatioRl  sense  which  is 
a  Ue^in  plainly  expressed  covenants  and  promises  which,  as  nnderstood  by  them,  th^ 
asver  comprehended.  In  brief,  it  makes  God  teaching  what  they  coM  not  understand 
■  pwyhesying  what  they  eoidd  not  apprehend,  and  developing  a  mith  and  hope  that  can 
,wwr  be  realized.  Brides  this,  the  reader  will  observe  that  Martensen's  notion  takes  it 
for  omnted  that  the  New  Test  is  well  nnderstood.  This  idea  forms  one  of  the  roles 
ftatWaldegrave  presents  in  his  Lectures  on  New  Test  MUenarianUm  ;  but  nnfortnnately 
for  its  Boooeesfiu  application,  those  who  employ  it— owing  to  the  various  engrafted 
MDsea — are  not  agreisd  among  themselves  respecting  large  portions  of  the  New  Test^, 
bseauae  of  their  adopted  system  of  interpretation.  Briefly,  no  student  can  afford  to 
•eoapy  such  an  exclusive  position  ;  the  tone  scholarly  method,  commended  by  common 
sense  and  due  respect  for  Ood's  whole  Word,  is  to  interpret  both  by  <^  same  totes  cf  ton- 
voge^  and  to  obs^e,  on  any  g^ven  suljject,  which  part,  the  Old  or  the  New,  advances 
ne  most  revelation  or  information,  receiving  the  same  as  of  eqwA  authority. 

Ob$.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  a  leading  subject  of  many  portions  of  the 
Old  Teat.,  a  subject  specially  mention^  in  covenant  and  prophecy,  it  is 
utterly  imponible  to  understand  it  proi>erly  without  passing  over  the 
nme.  This  is  realized  the  more,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  doctrine 
mginatw  in  the  Old  Test.  ;  that  the  New  Test,  in  its  opening  takes  a 
knowledge  of  the  Old  for  granted;  that  in  view  of  such  a  previous  ob- 
tiined  information  importajit  details  ^ven  in  the  Old  are  either  slightly 
nresented  or  omitted  in  the  New  ;  ana  that,  aside  from  the  ApocaJypse, 
the  most  glowing  and  extended  descriptions  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom, 
18  God's  predictions  relating  to  it  receive  an  ample  verification,  are  still 
toand  in  the  Old.     It  is  not  uncharitable  to  suspect,  that  one  reason  why 

10  manv  meanings  and  contradictory  definitions  are  given  to  the  Kingdom, 
arises  from  the  neslect — conscious  or  unconscious,  designed  or  unde- 
signed—of the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  or,  from  an  artful,  misleading,  but 
▼ell-intended  exaltation  of  the  New  over  the  Old,  as  if  some  great  and 
rital  difference  existed  between  them  instead  of  their  being  inseparably 
one. 

Briany  have  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  instraction  of  the  Old  Test,  is  scldy  element- 
ary, being  supplemented  by  that  of  the  New  Test.  This  is  taught  in  many  of  onr  Sys- 
tematic Theologies  (e.g.,  Knapp,  etc.)  ;  bnt  this  is  evidently  an  error ^  seeing  that  mnch 
of  the  Old  Test,  remains  yet  to  bo  f  alfilled  ;  that  Peter  (2  Pet.  1  :  19)  tells  believers  to 
take  heed  of  the  snre  word  of  prophecy  as  to  a  light  nntil  the  day  of  Christ  appears  ;  that 
Panl  (2  Tim.  3  :  14-17)  exhorts  a  minister  to  apply  himself  to  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures, 
not  to  obtain  elementary  knowledge  bnt  to  perfect  himself  ;  that  Christians  are  directed 
by  the  apostles  to  find  the  hope  of  Salvation,  the  promises  of  completed  Bedemption  in 
the  Scriptures  previously  given  ;  and  that  constant  reference  is  made  to  the  Old  Test,  as 
the  storehouse  of  promised  deliverance  given  in  covenant  and  prophecy.  It  is  true  that 
some  things  in  the  Old  Test,  are  elementary,  such  as  typical  and  pro  visionary  institu- 
tions, but  to  make  all  fall  into  the  same  category  is  doing  the  grossest  violence  to  its  con- 
tents and  the  example  of  the  first  believers.  It  appears  Uiat  the  main  passage  of  Script- 
ure, which  led  to  such  an   unjust  inference  and  discrimination,  is  the  one  in  Matt. 

11  :  11.  How  this  verse  is  to  be  understood  will  appear  hereafter,  as  we  shall  examine 
it  in  detail,  on  account  of  the  varied  use  to  which  it  is  put.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
able  advocates  of  Christianity  fall  into  this  notion.  Thus,  e.g.,  Van  Oosterzee  (Ch.  Dog., 
ToL  1,  p.  17)  says,  that  **  the  writings  of  the  New  Test,  must  be  placed  before  those  of 
the  Old,"  and  approvingly  quotes  J.  Muller  :  **  It  is  to  the  writings  of  the  New  Test,  that 
the  dogmatic  proof  must  return  to  found  its  dogmas  securely  on  Christ  Himself."  This 
is  simply,  as  already  shown,  a  one-sided  discrimination.  Now  whilst  the  New  Test,  is 
exceedingly  precious,  cannot  be  neglected  without  vital  defect,  gives  us  the  desired  proof 
in  and  through  Jesus  Christ  how  the  Old  Test,  and  New  Test,  promises  can  be  fulfilled, 
and  teaches  us  in  the  plainest  manner  how  to  attain  Salvation  through  Jesus,  etc.,  yet 
xnach,  very  much  dootrinally  expressed  in  the  New  finds  its  true  basis  back  in  the  Old. 
This  the  apostles,  the  Evangelists,  yea,  Jesus,  teach  us  when  appealing  to  the  0\^  ^  toi- 
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filled,  e.g.,  in  the  Person,  character,  life,  sufferings,  etc.,  of  Jesns.  The  MessiahBhip  of 
the  promised  David's  Son  is  delineated  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  in  deciding  the  doctniul 
question  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  the  question  must  be  answered,  whether  the  Christ 
of  the  New  Test,  corresponds  in  all  respects  wUh  the  Christ  covenanted  and  promised  in  ik 
Old,  This  simple  illustration  shows  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  exalt  the  one  portion 
above  the  other,  but  that  both  are  indispensable  and  mutually  confirm  each  other.  Ad- 
mitting f uUy  that  the  New  contains  in  a  large  measure  the  8^fficient  prouisionary  for  Salva- 
tion,  yet  the  grand  theme  of  both  is  Salvation,  and  the  Old,  in  view  of  its  unfulfilled  por- 
tions, etc.,  is  far  more  than  a  **  preliminary  training.'*  If  the  rule  given  by  Oostezzee 
(C*^.  Dog.t  vol.  1,  p.  169)  be  admitted,  it  will,  if  logi<^y  applied,  give  the  preference  to 
the  Old  instead  of  the  New.  The  rule  is  :  "A  part  of  Scripture  has  so  much  the  higher 
value  in  proportion  as  it  is  of  greater  importance  for  our  knotoledge  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood." 
For,  as  will  be  shown,  the  covenants  and  prophecies  (which  the  New  Test,  takes  so 
largely  for  granted  as  well  known)  relating  to  the  Kingdom,  fmd  fundamental  to  its  com- 
prehension, are  in  the  Old  Test.— yea,  our  chief  knowledge  is  derived  therefrom,  and, 
therefore,  the  Old  cannot  be  inferior  to  the  New.  Oosterzee  and  Mttller  forget  tohere  the 
dogmatical  ground  was  in  the  quite  early  church,  b^ore  the  New  Test,  was  written,  or 
formed  into  a  canon. 
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Proposition  17.   Without  study  of  tlt^  p}-opIi6cies,  no  adequate 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  tJie  hingaom. 

The  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  is  a  revelation  from  God,  and  "  God 
spake  by  the  Prophets,''''  tor  "  the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time 
by  the  will  of  mait,  but  holy  men  itf  Ood  spake  as  they  wei'e  monefl 
bif  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Lake  1 :  70,  2  Pet.  1 :  21,  2  Tim.  3  :  IC,  etc.). 
"Hie  descriptions  of  it  come  to  us  mainly  through  prediction,  em- 
bracing a  Divine  Purpose  pertaiiiiug  to  the  fatiire  beyond  the  power 
of  haniiin  say;K'ity  and  knowl^Hlgc  lu  ilisci-rn  and  iwrtray. 

Burbaiim  (OmFroph.)  has  Uie  correot  idea,  when,  bb  the  Amer.  editor  remarka,"We 
Ind  ai  the  result  tkkh  mopbecy  i»  a  sablime  portnitnre  o(  the  Kingdom  of  Ood."  How 
lutlifDllj  he  followed  tba  prophetic  poitnuture  ia  another  qaeetiuti. 

Obt.  1.  Hence  arises  the  Beoeseity,  if  Bccdrate  knowledge  of  ihe  Kmg> 
dom  is  desired,  of  receiving  what  Ood,  through  the  prophets,  has  revealed 
eoDceming  it.  Jeena  was  the  subject  of  prophecy,  and  we  know  that  He 
truly  came  becanse  in  Him  the  prophecies  pertaining  -to  His  First  Advent 
vers  strictly  fulfilled.  Jesus  and  toe  spoBtleB  con^tantlv  appeal  to  this: 
that  the  Scriptures  testiUed  concerning  Him,  and  that  their  testimony  was 
tme,  being  verified.  Precisely  so  witn  this  Kingdom ;  for  it  is  the  great 
theme  of  the  prophets,  and  we  can  only  know  that  it  has  really  come  when 
the  predictions  relating  to  it  are  realized. 

IVipbecy  has  been  compared  (Wilsoa'a  Three  Sennons,  p.  6.  quoted  by  Stanley)  "  to 
■golden  thread  "  Btretching  to  the  end  of  the  veh,  Bnt  in  out  eBtimation  it  is  more 
luo  this  :  it  in  the  warp,  the  golden  chain  into  which  time  fills  and  weaves  ita  threada, 
Ihelktttr  interlio^ed  and  supported  by  the  former.  It  contains  the  nubstance  of  Beve- 
luion  and  History.  Strike  oat  of  the  CicriptnreB  Prophecy,  folfiUed  and  nnfnlfilled,  and 
^  voy  aatiiee  of  them  the  most  precious  portion — is  also  removed.  The  early  Fathers, 
*lien  they  designated  the  Piophete  "  Tbeologiana. "  were  eridently  impressed  by  the 

K found  reintioDHliip  that  their  utterances  saatained  to  our  knowledge  of  divine  things, 
lehnrch,  if  it  desires  an  increase  of  knowledge,  most  retam  to  this  Scrip tnral  atHtude. 
fume  writers  in  their  haate  and  eagerness  to  oppose  the  stndy  of  Prophecy  ^because  we 
la;  mnch  stress  on  it),  tell  us  that  its  doctrinal  aspect  is  of  little  acconnt.  and  dare 
to  assert,  that  "  the  folly  of  baaing  a  tenet  upon  nnfnlflUed  prophecy  has  grown  to  be  an 
axiom  in  theology."  Sach  an  axiom  was  nnknown  to  ancient  worthies  liefore  and  imme. 
diately  after  the  First  Advent,  aod  is  discarded  by  a  sonnd  theology  since  the  establish. 
ment  of  the  Christian  Chnrch,  eeeing  that  quite  a  number  of  doctrines  are  dependent 
npon  anfnlfllled  prophecy,  as,  e.g.,  the  Second  Advent,  the  Antichrist,  the  restoration 
of  the  Jews,  the  Millennia  age,  the  consummation,  the  judgment  day,  the  resurrection, 
the  realization  of  eternal  life  in  tlie  final  restitution,  the  New  Heavens  and  New  Earth, 
Ihe  New  Jerusalem,  etc.  The  promises  of  the  New  Test,  relating  to  the  future  are  based 
on  unfnlflUed  predictions  of  the  Old,  are  repetitions  of  the  same,  and  thns  renewed  pre. 
dictions.  Surely  if  angelic  beings  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  divine  predictions — if  the 
redeemed  are  represented  as  rejoicing  in  their  bestowal  and  realization,  we,  who  need 
their  lit^t,  ought  to  teceiva  the  bright  aBsaranoea  with  gratitude  and  joy. 

Obs.  2.  Prophecy  takes  higher  ground  than  that  of  merely  being  a  pre- 
diction of  the  fntore,  or  a  witness  to  the  tmth,  or  a  messago  oC  ho^ 
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Whilst  all  this,  it  is  above  all  a  Revelation  of  Ood's  Will  and  Purpose; 
and,  therefore,  while  the  preceding  flow  from  it,  a  still  grander  result  is 
attained  when  combining  and  linking  together  the  predictions  of  God. 
Then  we  find,  from  first  to  last,  that  they  publish  a  predetermined  counsel 
of  God,  a  great  Redemptive  Frocess,  all  centering  in  the  predestined  King 
and  Kingdom. 

Negative  criticism  endeavors  here  and  there  to  break  this  connected  chain  ;  nnavail- 
ingly,  however,  seeing  that  **  all  the  prophets  witness,"  and  their  united  testimony,  sepa- 
rated by  centuries  and  ages,  form  an  unbroken  unity.  God  has  given  us  numerooB 
prophecies,  some  in  detached  portions,  others  in  brief  fragments,  which  require  speciBl 
attention  to  systematize,  but  when  once  brought  together  and  compared  evince  a  most 
blessed  design,  a  most  glorious  Plan,  such  as  man  and  creation  needs  to  secure  perma- 
nent, everlasting  happiness.  Together  they  form  **  a  sure  word,"  something  **  where- 
unto  ye  do  well  that  ye  take  heed,"  being  eminently  worthy  of  the  most  careful  investi- 
gation. Together  they  give  *' a  light"  (comp.  Barnes*  admirable  remarks  on  2  Pet 
1  :  19),  which  is  the  only  safe  guide  until  the  greater  illumination  of  the  coming  day.  U 
is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  so  many  professed  Theologies  either  ignore  or  slightly 
touch  this  God-given  '*  light."  Within  the  limits  and  design  of  this  work  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  rules  for  interpreting  Prophecy  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  needed,  seeing 
that  we  have  various  works  on  the  subject.  The  principle  of  Interpretation  adopted 
(Prop.  4)  by  us  sufficiently  explains  our  position,  showing  that  the  ordinary  rules  for 
interpreting  literal,  figurative,  symbolic,  and  typical  language  are  to  be  observed.  The 
reader  will  find  these  presented  in  Bickersteth's  Guide,  Brooke's  El,  of  Proph,  Inter., 
Lord's  Lit.  and  Tfteol.  Journal,  and  Introd.  to  the  Apoc.,  Home's  Introd.,  Winthrop's  Pre- 
mium Essay  on  Proph.  Symbols,  Stuart's  EL  of  Interp.,  etc.  Davison's  Dis.  on  Proph. 
fixes  a  **  Criterion  of  Prophecy,"  and  ably  shows  its  application  to  Jesus  at  the  First 
Advent,  to  the  Church,  Jewish  Nation,  etc. 

In  reference  to  the  definitions,  a  few  words  are  in  place.  Home  {Intro.,  vol.  1,  p.  119) 
says  :  '*  Prophecy  is  a  miracle  of  knowledge,  a  declaration,  or  description,  or  representa- 
tion of  something  future,  beyond  the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  discern  or  to  calculate, 
and  it  is  the  highest  evidence  that  can  be  given  of  supernatural  communion  with  the 
Deity,  and  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation  from  God."  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cydop. 
defines  it :  **  God's  communication  to  the  Church,  to  be  her  light  and  comfort  in  time  of 
trouble  and  perplexity,"  and  adds  the  following,  from  Vitringa  :  '*  A  prediction  of  some 
contingent  circumstance  or  event  in  the  future,  received  by  immediate  or  direct  revela- 
tion" ;  Dr.  Pye  Smith  :  "  A  declaration  made  by  a  creature  under  the  inspiration  and 
commission  of  the  omniscient  God  relating  to  an  event  or  series  of  events  which  have 
not  taken  place  at  the  time  the  prophecy  is  uttered,  and  which  could  not  have  been  cer. 
tainly  foreknown  by  any  science  or  wisdom  of  man  ;"  other  writers :  **  Prophecy  is 
nothing  but  the  history  of  events  before  they  come  to  pass."  It  refers  also  to  Dean 
Magee  as  dissenting  **  from  this  popular  but  erroneous  view,"  and  making  the  prophet 
to  bo  *  *  the  religious  teacher  of  his  age,  whose  aim  is  the  religious  education  of  uiose 
whom  he  addresses."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  numerous  similar  definitions,  and 
there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  all  of  them.  But,  after  aU,  they  only  give  a  partial  view, 
for  while  neither  ignoring  the  predictive  character,  nor  its  evidential  nature,  nor  the 
moral  element  (the  religious  instruction  of  the  age  in  which  delivered  and  of  successive 
ages),  it  in  self-evident  that  prophecy  is  largely  intended  to  reveal  the  Divine  Purpose  rdai- 
ing  to  the  Plan  of  Redemption.  To  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a  single  prophecy  :  take 
Deut.  32,  and  we  have  not  merely  a  prediction  of  a  series  of  events  and  valuable  religions 
instruction,  but  we  have  a  divine  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  ultimately — after 
a  terrible  trial,  etc. — covenanted  promises  are  to  be  realized.  Hence  prophecy  is  on 
essential  part  of  the  system  of  revelation,  revealing,  incorporating,  ana  systematizing 
truths,  which  could  in  no  other  way  be  obtained.  Therefore  in  Theology  proper,  in 
order  to  comprehend  God's  purpose  in  Bedemption  and  present  a  systematic  statement 
of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  it  should  be  brought  forth  prominently,  and  subjected  to  careful 
study.  The  lack  of  this  presents  us  with  serious  defects  in  the  various  systems  of  The- 
ology, especially  in  the  part  pertaining  to  Eschatology. 

Williamson  {Letters  to  a  MUlenarian,  p.  177)  informs  us  that  the  restoration  of  the  King- 
dom  and  Christ's  future  reign  (i.e.,  its  proper  conception)  is  not  dependent  on  '*  the 
meaning  of  certain  predictions  of  the  prophets, /or  lam  no  student  of  the  prophets,  but  on 
the  question.  Who  are  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  bequests  made  to  Uie  seed  of  Abraham? 
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This  seems  to  be  a  question  totally  distinct  from  the  qneetion»  What  are  the  contents  of 
the  will  ?  and  shonfd  surely  be  definitely  settled  b^ore  we  look  at  the  contents  of  the 
will ;  for  before  I  know  whether  I  am  an  heir,  the  contents  of  the  will  are  of  little  conse- 
qnanoe  to  me."  This  anthor,^  an  amiable  writer,  and  free  from  the  nsnal  reproaches 
against  ns,  in  striTing  to  wrest  from  as  our  Tsntage  gronnd  on  prophecy,  makes  a  con- 
fession that  Titiates  his  own  labor.  If  no  student  of  the  prophets,  how  can  he  even 
nndertake  the  ezponnding  of  his  prior  qnestion,  seeing  that  the  prophets  enter  largely  in 
Mik  questions,  respecting  the  will  (to  use  his  figure)  and  the  heizBhip—they  being  the 
enMunders  of  the  Dirine  Purpose  concerning  both.  This  lack  is  seen  throughout  his 
''Zfltters,"  rerersing  a  logical  consideration  of  the  whole  subject.  He  overlooks  two 
essential  points :  (1 )  That  before  we  are  heirs,  we  are  invited  by  prophets  and  apostles 
to  consider  and  study  this '' Will,"  in  order  that  we  may  be  induced  to  become  heirs 
throng^  the  acceptance  of  the  Christ,  and  (2)  that  the  contents  of  the  will  aie  of  primary 
importance,  because  unless  wefirat  **  look  at  the  contents"  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  heirship.  It  certainly  needs  no  discussion,  that  the  contents  of  the  will  precede  the 
heirsiiip,  and  that,  therefore,  the  i^st  question  to  be  decided  is  that  referring  to  the  will 
itself.  When  it  is  found  that  a  will  is  really  made,  and  that  we  are  noticed  in  it,  being 
SBsured  of  an  heirship  under  certain  conditions  imposed  by  the  testator,  a  deepened  in- 
terest arises  to  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  all  the  details,  and  worthy  of  its  provi- 
Bons,  and  this  will  correspondingly — inevitably — make  tis  students  of  prophecy.  (In  ref. 
to  his  view  of  the  heirship,  see  Prop.  64.) 

Obs.  3.  Conceding  that  Prophecy  has  thns  a  higher  province  than  that 
of  merely  f oretellin|r  f  atnre  eyents,  yet  every  believer  in  the  Word  ought  to 
insisty  that  such  a  foretelling  is  a  most  important,  essential  feature  and 
proof  of  the  Prophet's  mission.  That  spirit  of  compromising  with 
Uationalism^  by  which^  under  the  shallow  pretence  that  tiie  Prophets  had 
nobler  duties  to  perform  than  that  of  predicting,  the  predictions  them- 
idves  are  lowered  or  set  aside,  is  to  be  avoided  as  derogatory  to  the  pro- 
]dietical  office. 

As  we  shaU  largely  use  their  predictive  authority  in  our  argument,  placing  it  in  the 
front  rank  where  the  Bible  and  the  early  Fathers  set  it,  some  additional  remarks  may  be 
needed.     Infidels,  next  to  miracles,  have  most  violently  assaulted  prophecy  (also  a  mira- 
cle).   Seeing  how  largely  the  Word  of  God  is  dependent  upon  it,  how  believers  have 
appealed  to  it  as  evidence  of  its  credibility  and  inspiration,  how  the  very  life  of  Chris- 
tianity is  bound  up  with  it,  they  directed  their  attack  with  the  cry  that  it  was  either 
disparaging  to  God,  or  a  tender  to  fatalism,  or  incredible  to  reason,  or  mere  foolishness, 
or  the  natural  suggestions,  shrewd  foresight  and  guesses  of  man  ;  some  predictions  were 
given  after  the  events,  others  were  never  fulfilled,  some  were  so  obscure  that  they  are 
utterly  unreliable,  others  were  interpolations  of  a  succeeding  age  to  subserve  political  or 
religious  purposes,  etc.     With  such  men  it  is,  of  course,  vain  to  reason,  for  the  case  is 
prejudfjed  ;  and  any  move  to  get  rid  of,  or  weaken,  its  testimony,  is  deemed  honorable. 
To  appeal  to  prophecies  fulfilled,  such  as  related  to  Babylon,  Tyre,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem, 
etc.  (showing  also  that  the  writers  lived  long  before  the  events  transpired),  is  to  exhibit 
our  ignorance  ;  to  show  that  prophecies  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews, 
in  the  continued  down-treading  of  Jerusalem  under  Gentile  feet,  in  Mohammedanism 
and  the  Turkish  Empire,  in  Gentile  domination,  in  the  Papacy,  in  the  condition  of  the 
church  and  the  world,  etc.,  is  to  manifest  our  credulity  ;  to  indicate  the  relationship 
that  individual  prophecy  sustains  to  the  whole,  and  to  point  to  the  future  as  the  period 
when  those,  claimed  by  them  as  unfulfilled,  shall  be  realized,  is  to  display  an  unreason- 
able faith.    Bo  be  it  then,  if  men  desire  to  elevate  themselves  to  the  judgment  seat,  deem- 
ing themselves  perfectly  adequate  to  decide  what  is  proper  and  what  improper  for  the 
Almighty  to  perform  ;  what  is  worthy  and  what  unworthy  of  credence  in  His  Word.     The 
opposite  reasons,  influencing  them  in  their  rejection,  are  aptly  delineated  by  Isaiah  (ch. 
29  :  11,  12)  :  "  The  vision  of  all  is  become  unto  you  as  the  words  of  a  book  that  is  sealed, 
which  men  deliver  to  one  that  is  learned,  saying,  Read  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I 
cannot,  for  it  is  sealed  ;  and  the  book  is  delivered  to  him  that  is  not  learned,  saying. 
Bead  this,  I  pray  thee  ;  and  he  saith,  I  am  not  learned.  '*    It  is  impossible  to  conciliate 
such  a  class,  for  the  objections  come  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  mind,  rather 
from  indisposition,  lack  of  moral  sympathy  than  from  careful  study,  and  every  effort  in 
the  way  of  concession  to  their  demands,  is  only  hailed  as  an  evidence  of  weskii«a&. 
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There  has  been  a  tendenoj,  especially  in  German  Theology,  arising  from  the  contest 
between  nationalism  and  Orthodoxy,  to  settle  down  in  the  conviction  that  Christianity 
cannot  be  demonsk^ted  by  historical  proofs,  as  many  authors  and  apologists  have  at- 
tempted ;  and  that  as  Twesten  (quoted  by  Domer,  His.  Prol.,  toI.  2,  p.  428^  remarks : 
"  It  is  not  possible  to  prove,  independent  of  Christian  faith,  that  there  is  a  Divine  Bev- 
elation,  and  that  this  is  deposited  in  Holy  Scripture,  nor  can  such  proof  be  the  founda- 
tion of  faith,"  etc.  While  freely  admitting  the  higher  and  more  satisfactory  testimony 
of  Evangelical  faith,  which  produces  a  personal,  practical  knowledge  of  the  truth  and 
thus  impresses  its  divine  origin,  yet  such  a  statement  is  far  too  sweeping,  removing  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  all  men  to  receive  God's  Revelation,  rejecting  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  experience  of  men  that  many  have  been  led  by  the  reading  and  stndy  of 
the  Word  to  acknowledge,  without  and  before  such  faith,  that  God's  Word  is  truth  ;  and 
discarding  the  labors  of  Apologists  and  others  whose  works,  as  the  cohversion  of  many 
testifies,  have  not  been  in  vain.  Indeed,  the  very  men  who  insist  upon  such  a  theory 
constantly  violate  their  own  rule  by  appealing  to  historical  proofs,  or  by  bringing  an 
array  of  evidence  obtained  through  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  to  substantiate  revelation 
against  unbelief.  In  their  writings  there  is  a  constant  appeal  to  reason  in  behalf  of  the 
positions  taken  by  them.  It  is  one  thing  to  lay  down  a  one-sided  rule,  but  it  is  quite 
another  to  apply  it.  The  Bible  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  evidence  ;  one,  the  most  gratify- 
ing, comes  from  faith,  but  this.  In  many  aspects,  must  be  sustained  by  the  other  ;  the 
other  is  derived  from  historical  evidence,  including  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  the  deal- 
ings of  God,  the  works  performed,  etc.  God  Himself  appeals  to  the  latter  evidence  as 
desirable,  as  introductory  to  the  other,  and  also  as  condemnatory  if  not  received.  The 
first  preaching  of  the  apostles  is  based  on  it  ;  Stephen's  address  is  full  of  it ;  Christ 
refers  the  Jews  to  it ;  the  Jews  themselves  received  the  Old  Test,  in  view  of  it ;  the  New 
Test,  is  a  record  of  its  value  ;  believers  have  been  first  led  to  faith  by  it ;  even  the  devils 
themselves  are  under  its  influence,  and  unbelief  has  often,  in  the  dying  hour,  confessed 
its  claims.  We  cannot  do  without  such  an  attestation  to  existing  Revelation,  for  even 
the  way  of  Evangelical  faith  (which  simply  appropriates  to  self  what  the  other  brings)  is 
prepared  by  due  reference  to  historical  facts,  as,  e.g.,  the  fall,  the  sinfulness  of  man,  the 
foretelling  and  coming  of  the  Messiah,  etc.,  so  that  every  Christian  writer,  whatever  his 
theory  in  the  study,  will  practically,  more  or  less,  endeavor  to  secure  the  approval  of 
reason  by  the  use  of  such  testimony,  a  process  favored  by  our  mental  and  moral  consti- 
tution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  deep  regret  that  we  see  eminent  and  devoted  men,  for  the  sake  of 
gaining  the  good-will  of  unbelievers,  forsake  a  principle  of  prophetic  interpretation  and 
application,  that  God  Himself  has  laid  down,  viz.  :  the  strict  grammatical  interpretation 
of  prophecy  and  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  same.  Thus,  e.g.,  Dr.  Domer  {His.  Prot. 
TheoL,  p.  445)  in  view  of  Rationalism  in  some  quarters  declaring  "  that  a  transference  of 
Old  Test,  occurrences,  images,  and  Messianic  features  to  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, is  the  source  of  the  Gk)spel,"  asserts  :  *'  the  more  literal  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Test, 
sayings  found  in  the  New,  the  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  dispel  the  suspicion  that  the 
former  is  the  source  of  the  latter."  *  To  rid  ourselves  of  so  unjust  a  **  suspicion,*'  it  is 
requisite  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  unbelief,  and  yield  up  everything  that  may  be  too 
"  Jewish."  This  theory  is  opposed  (1)  to  the  facts  in  the  case  ;  for  (a)  if  this  literal 
fulfilment  were  missing,  the  unbelievers  would  be  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  it  :  (b)  it 
can  be  proven  that  the  prophecies  preceded,  and  hence  the  fulfilment  the  more  obvious  ; 
(c)  it  can  be  shown,  as  an  essential  element  in  the  Divine  Plan,  that  both  the  prediction 
and  the  literal  fulfilment  are  a  necessity  to  constitute  Jesus  the  Messiah  ;  (d)  it  can  be 
pointed  out,  that  the  fulfilment,  in  most  cases,  is  one  adverse  to  the  anticipations  of 
Jewish  opinion  based  on  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  yet  necessary  in  the  Divine  Purpose  ; 
(e)  it  can  be  boldly  assumed,  that  without  such  a  correspondence  we  can  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  Christ  came  ;  (/ )  it  can  be  affirmed,  that  such  concessions  do  no  good  to 
the  class  for  whom  they  are  intended,  but  that  they  rather  confirm  them  in  unbelief. 
Then,  again,  the  theory  is  opposed  (2)  to  the  criterion  established  by  God  ;  for  (a)  the 
plainest  and  most  triumphant  exhibition  of  veracity  and  union  with  the  Divine  is  a  lit- 
eral fulfilment  of  prediction,  and  hence  the  failure  of  such  is  the  test  of  a  false  prophet ; 


*  This  ia  quoted  from  the  Eng.  Transl.,  which  may  do  Dr.  Domer  injustice  ;  for  my 
friend  Dr.  Sprecher,  ex-Pres.  of  Wit.  College,  informs  me  that  in  comparing  it  with  the 
original,  he  found  it  in  various  places  imperfect,  and  in  several  instances  stating  the 
reverse  of  the  original. 


jmutm. 

MBMod 
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(b1  a  literal  fulfilment  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of  mlnda,  for  whkh  UieBiblflla  dadgned  ;, 
[e)  the  litenl  fnlQlment  manifesta  the  Diviiie  Will,  tad  is  a  put  of  tlw  DiTine  Pi^om, 
ftud  lis  BQch  ia  appealed  to  in  order  to  indicnte  it ;  (d)  Jmob  wid  the  ajpostlM  leprMcnt  it 
ae  a  decided  proof  nnd  reality  of  the  Divine.  Iltna  flatly  oontnTsrtiiig  tile  fai-fetebad 
"  auflpiciouB"  of  early  anil  latet  opyoBers  of  ChrisUanibr ;  («)  ititwere  dedrabletoaroid 
each  tax  ol^eotion,  the  Bible,  the  product  of  Diviao  wisdom,  knowing  howto  reub  men's 
minda  and  heartB.  would  not  lay  Rtress  npou  it;  (/)  It  la  not  alltenl  folfllment  that 
leads  to  snch  "  suspioionti, "  trat  the  heatt  deairea  Uiam  to  allenoe  the  Hiua  of  respoiui- 
hilit;  ;  (<f )  it  forma,  then,  a  snhstantial  tcobod— far  if  ntiiing  the  ohain  vonld  be  broken 
—  in  bfhulf  of  ChriBtiiiuity  :  udiifiteJ  to  ill]  utinilR  ;  preMrring  the  nnitj'of  theBeooid  ; 
aitc-^ii  _  '  M  .  iw  ;i..  I'i  r<  -  Iw'i  I  I  r  ]>.  r  iadglit  into  Sedemptios ;  rereeliDg  th« 
{nil--  'I  '    i:;uii!ph  of  truUi  and  hoUneaa  over  error  and 

evil  !    iK  all-perrading  Fro«idenoe  in  the  moat 

(r>r>.<  .  ,i"«iU<  to  aatiify  thedemandaof  oppoBlnK 

Utgection  la  made  that  there  Is  roo  lOeral  a  fnlfllment,  which  ia  addooed  aa  evl- 

m  of  aadniBion,  etc  Fmta  {Key  lo  Vtt  Prophteita)  informa  na  of  aome  infldela,  who 
abJMt  to  BareUtioo  becftnae  there  is  ao  oMMrole,  literal  fnlfllment  of  its  own  prediotiena, 
Hd  B^taa  also  oUeoti,  and  daims  that  Jasns  waa  dlaappoinled  in  Eta  fond  antldpetions. 
lbs  Janrs  also  obtected  to  Chiiit  that  sB  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  Uessiah  wars 
Mtttttaas^fldfllled  at  the  First  Advent  Here,  then,  are  two  objectioua,  the  exact  <^)po- 
Ao  of  met  other :  Ae  one  rejeotii^  Soriptnre  beosnie  of  a  loo  literal  fnUUment,  the 
fither  doing  the  Mme  on  the  noond  that  a  anffldentlj'  Utenl  aspect  ia  wanting.  Iliis 
akonld  UmSb  ns  to  acoept  of  Qod's  wisdom  in  the  matter,  reeeiTinB  His  teattmony  aa 
snMrior  to  man's,  and  not  weaken  fta  foroe  in  Iht  tnin  attanjt  of  oonaitiatiDg  imbelieTus. 
It  is  eomp«ratiTely  eaqr  to  endue  the  repioaohea  o(  nnbeUereia,  bnt  not  ao  readily 
tlinen  of  exeeUent  men,  believeis,  who,  by  ttieir  sweeping  sUtements,  are  justly  charge- 
■Ue  witb  moulding  the  minds  of  mnltitiides  to  a  rejeetion  of  a  trae,  eonalHteut  interpie- 
latton  of  Sraiptiue,  preparing  the  maasea  of  the  ohnroh  to  hsTe  no  faith  when  theBsTionr 
nnwira  UdadIb  to  reooncile  with  their  views  of  Bcaiptore  and  of  the  fatnre,  a  Uteml 
fnUlnMnt  of  piopheey,  such  Prophecy  mnat  snbmit  its  grammatica]  sense  to  another  that 
is  moi«  aaoommodaHng.  Bnt  this  is  not  all :  the  most  nltrm  positions  are  taken  to  sus- 
tain sneh  m  departore.  Thna,  e.g.,  Preseens^  IThe  Bfdetnur,  p.  1001  assert* :  *'  Utenl 
tatefpreiation  ot  prophecy  is,  therefore,  nonsense, "  etc.,  dedaring  that  allpropheoy  is 
in  its  "  form  eaaeutiuly  Bymbolioal,"  and  addncea  the  Psalms  relating  to  Chriat  aa  first 
appUcable  to  Dnvid  (?).  then  to  Solomon  (?),  and  finally  to  Chriat.  Tet  he  la  incoDHiatent 
with  himself,  for  in  other  placea  and  works  he  repeatedly  preaenlB  Ihia  snme  "  non- 
sense," i.e.,  literal  falfilment  of  prophecy,  as  evidence  of  the  Meaaiahship  of  Jeans. 
Adopt  his  mle,  and  it  plunges  ns  at  once  into  the  most  varied  and  contradictor;  inter- 
pretation, and  makes  it  impoaitible  to  meet  the  arguments  of  infidels  a^ninat  prophecy 
vithont  a  pitiful  retreat  into  mystical  subterfnges  and  the  plainest  violation  of  the  laws 
of  langnage.  Alaa  !  otherwise  able  ivorks  abound  in  this  species  of  damagiD){  statement, 
md  set  themselvea  in  direct  antagoniam  to  Jesus  (John  14  :  29)  :  "And  novi  J  have  fold  you 
h^on  it  eomt  too  pass,  that  icken  U  come  to  pass,  ye  miglit  believe." 

Obs.  4.  The  prophecies  referring  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  now  inter- 
preted by  the  large  majority  of  Christians,  afford  the  Btrongegt  levera^ 
employed  by  unbelievers  against  Christianity.  Unfortunately,  unbelief  la 
often  logically  correct.  Tnns  e.g.  it  eagerly  points  to  the  predictions  per- 
taining to  David'tj  Son,  showing  that,  if  langnage  has  any  fegitUnate  mean- 
ing, and  words  are  adequate  to  express  an  idea,  they  unmistakably  predict 
the  restoration  of  David's  throne  and  kingdom,  etc.,  and  then  trium- 
phantly declare  that  it  was  not  realized  (so  Stranaa,  Banr,  Eenan,  Parker, 
etc.).  They  mock  the  expectation  of  the  Jews,  of  Simeon,  the  preaching 
of  John,  Jeans,  and  the  dieciplea,  the  anticipations  of  the  earlv  Clinrch, 
and  hastily  conclude,  sustained  by  the  present  fai^  of  the  Chnrch  (except- 
ing only  a  few),  that  they  will  never  be  fulfilled;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
prophecies,  the  foundation  upon  which  the  superstructure  rests,  are  false, 
Mid  of  human  concoction.  The  manner  of  meeting  such  objections  is 
humiliating  to  the  Word  and  Reason  ;  for  it  discards  the  plain  grammati- 
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cal  sense  as  unreliable,  and,  to  save  the  credit  of  the  Word,  insists  upon 
interpreting  all  such  prophecies  by  adding  to  them,  under  the  claim  of 
spiritual,  a  sense  which  is  not  contained  in  the  language,  but  suits  the  re- 
li^ous  system  adopted.  Unbelief  is  not  slow  in  seizing  the  advantage  thus 
given,  gleefully  pointing  out  how  this  introduced  change  makes  the 
ancient  faith  an  ignorant  one,  the  early  Church  occupying  a  false  position, 
and  the  Bible  a  book  to  which  man  adds  any  sense,  under  the  plea  of 
spiritual,  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its  defence. 

Some  nnbelieyers  even  go  to  the  length  of  denouncing  the  Savionr  and  the  apostles 
as  being  **  deceivers,"  **  Indian  jngglers,"  etc.,  who  endeavored,  without  success,  to  ap- 
propriate the  predictions  to  themselves.  Others  inform  us  that  the  prophecies  inflamed 
the  imagination  of  Jesus,  and  that  under  their  influence  His  ministry  started,  but  that 
He  discarded  much  as  unable  to  be  realized  in  the  condition  of  things  then  existing. 
This  is  a  favorite  topic  of  Benan's,  the  result  of  his  own  unreliable  imaginings.  Parker 
and  his  followers,  of  course,  tell  us  that  there  are  *' prophecies  which  have  not  been, 
and  never  wiU  be  fulfilled,"  referring  especially  to  those  relating  to  the  Kingdom  prom- 
ised  to  David's  Son.  The  Liberalist,  M.  Grotz,  and  others,  advise  us  to  keep  prophecy  in 
the  background  as  a  very  minor  question,  and  not  worthy  of  8e];ious  consideration— i.e. 
it  is  only  worthy  the  contempt  of  the  enlightened.  Even  Schleiermacher  {Sys.  cf  Doc- 
trines) objects  to  nearly  all  the  prophecies,  especially  the  more  prominent,  as  proceeding 
from  a  material  spirit  of  the  people,  and  hence  places  the  Old  Test,  containing  them  far 
below  the  New.  As  we  proceed,  there  will  be  found  abundant  and  painful  evidence  of 
this  spirit  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  Word  of  God,  extending  from  the  most  virulent  of 
unbelievers  down  to  semi-unbelievers  and  even  believers.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
prophecies,  en  masse,  which  have  no  relation  to  the  church  as  organized  at  present,  are 
appropriated  and  applied  to  the  church  as  now  existing,  that  cannot  and  do  not  thus  apply, 
and  that  this  has  necessarily  caused  unbelief  in  many  who  detect,  easily,  the  utter  dis- 
crepancy. We  only  now  say,  that  thefe  must  be  a  sad  defect  somewhere  in  human  sys- 
tems, which  causes  prophecies  to  promise,  plainly  too,  one  thing  and  yet  mean  quite  an- 
other ;  this,  we  affirm,  is  an  imperfection  existing,  not  in  the  language  of  the  prophets, 
but  only  in  the  interpretation  of  them,  and  in  the  limiting  of  their  fulfilment  to  the  past 
and  present,  as  if  God  was  unable  to  carry  out  His  purposes  in  the  future.  A  renewed 
study,  a  thorough  examination  of  them,  and  a  return  to  the  grammatical  sense,  wiU  alone 
enable  us  to  close  the  wide  gap  left  open  for  opposers  to  enter. 

The  student  will  observe  also  that  the  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  predictive  nature  of 

grophecy  is  not  dependent — as  in  alleged  human— upon  single  or  isolated  predictions, 
ut  brings  to  its  support  a  grand  series  of  predictions,  one  hinging  upon  the  other.  In 
this  work  we  shall  frequently  avail  ouiselves  of  this  connected  succession.  The  destruc- 
tive theories  respecting  prophecy  (e.g.  in  Davidson's  Introduction,  with  which  comp.  the 
**  Reply'*  in  The  Princeton  Review,  Jan.,  1864),  which  bring  it  down  to  something  like 
human  sagacity,  are  fully  met  by  the  simple  fact  of  this  divine  order,  and  their  forming 
integral  parts  of  a  divine  system,  imparting  to  us  a  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Purpose. 
The  fulfilment  of  prediction  is  evidence  of  the  truth  (Archb.  Sumner's  Essay  on  Proph., 
etc.),  and  in  the  preparatory  measures  relating  to  the  Kingdom,  confirms  the  office  of 
prophecy  (Kurtz's  Sac,  His.,  p.  32). 

Obs.  5.  Multitudes  are  found,  who  deliberately  and  persistently  refuse 
to  study  the  Prophecies.  To  such,  at  least  in  part,  applies  the  language 
of  Bengel  {Onomon,  Apoc.  c.  1  :  1),  who,  after  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Revelation  is  given  '*  to  shew  unto  his  servants,'*  etc.,  says  :  **  He 
who  does  not  permit  the  things  which  must  come  to  pass  to  be  shewn  to 
him,  is  wanting  in  the  duty  of  a  servant."  There  is  propriety  and  force 
in  the  remark,  which  those  who  object  to  our  making  these  things  a 
special  subject  of  study,  would  do  well  to  ponder.  A  servant  cannot,  with- 
out injury  to  himself,  neglect  a  lar^e  portion  of  Scripture,  which  God, 
with  a  merciful  object  in  view,  kindly  presents  to  him.  He  will  rather 
imitate  the  Prophets  themselves,  who  ''inquired  and  searched  dili- 
gently*^ — not  a  mere  cursory  examination,  but  a  profound  and  extended 
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ifl^niry — ^into  the  roToIations  made  to  them  (1  Pet  1  :  10, 11).    God's 
mdam  and  power  (Isa.  43  :  9^  13)  is  found  in  prophecy  ;  to  many,  how- 
erer,  it  is  foolishness.    Blessedness  is  attached  to  it  (Apoc  1  :  3,  oomp. 
BeDgel,  Barnes,  etc.),  bnt  to  many  it  is  evil  and  drudgery. 

TnttimH  of  »  oazefnl  iiiTestigation,  some  lefose  to  reoeiTe  it ;  others  quote  isolated  pas- 

mgem  to  support  some  doctrine  or  opinion,  vithont  the  least  idea  of  the  context  or  real 

pnigdietioai  meaning.    Popes,  e.g.,  have  applied  prophetic  annonnoements  pertaining  to 

ttin  Mnsslsh  to  theimwlTes  ;  Papists  and  I^testants  have  appropriated  what  exdnsiTdj 

fct'^^CT  to  the  Jewish  nation  ;  sects  and  individuals  have  presnmptnonsly  claimed  as 

hnlnmging  to  themselves  what  really  is  predicted  of  **  the  age  to  come."    Prophecy  has 

been,  made  a  plastic  mortar  to  dano  over  the  cmdest  and  most  mystical  conceptions. 

Bejeetion  or  misconception  has  triumphed,  and  thus  it  will  continue  down  to  the  harvest 

itadf.    Fiona  and  able  men,  such  as  Bh.  Newton,  Meade,  Bengel,  %tc.,  are  ridiculed  for 

having  studied  and  written  on  the  subject.    Voltaire's  sneer  at  Sir  L  Newton,  that  he 

wrote  tm.  the  Apocalypse  to  console  mankind  for  his  superiority  in  other  matters,  has  been 

rsj^odnoed  in  another  form  by  Benan  (lAfe  of  Jesus,  p.  138) :  **  Newton  thought  his  crazy 

eiporiitian  of  the  Apoc.  as  certain  as  his  system  of  the  world.*'     (Which  clearly  shows 

that  Benan  never  road  Newton's  book,  which  claims  no  such  certainty,  but  represents 

itidf  asshumble  attempt  to  approximately  elucidate,  if  possible,  a  difficult  subject,  con- 

tamhag  both  modesty  and  valuable  suggestions.    The  remark  reveals  the  animus  of 

Benan.)    Valuable  information  and  suggestions  imparted  by  such  a  class  of  writers  is 

itadioaaly  Ignored,  and  mistakes,  to  which  the  uest  of  men  are  liable,  are  joyfully 

ptnded  as  evidence  of  the  sad  results  of  prophetical  study.    How  true  it  is  that  to  Uie 

mass  of  mankind  and  to  many  believers,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  idmost  indifference  whether 

imnm  opened  the  seals  of  the  book  or  not,  whether  He  gave  a  farew^  testimony  or  not, 

vkether  He  enjoined  special  attention  to  it  or  not,  whether  John  was  deeply  affected, 

•fen  to  team,  or  not.    John  wept  because  the  things  fastened  by  the  seals  could  not  be 

nrealed,  and  he  rejoiced  when  Christ  opened  them  ;  but  now,  although  those  things  are 

fiainly  recorded,  it  is  deemed  foolishness  to  be  in  sympathy  with  John,  or  to  search 

into  them  with  an  interest  becoming  the  subject.     Let  a  man  enter  this  field  of  investiga- 

tioQ  with  sobriety,  honesty,  and  humility,  and  epithets  the  most  derogatoi^  are  heaped 

ri  him  indicative  of  "  folly,"  ''weak-mindedness,**  visionary,"  "  nmatical,"  etc.,  so 
it  requires  some  degree  of  courage  to  face  the  obloquy,  to  endure  the  loss  of  sympa- 
thy, to  suffer  the  reproaches  of  withdrawn  confidence,  and  to  receive  the  imputations  of 
mental  and  moral  weakness.  Bashness,  however,  consists  not  only  in  attempting  to  in- 
teipret  in  a  trifling  way,  without  due  comparison,  reflection,  moderation,  etc.,  but  is 
t^Uy  to  be  found  in  neglecting  or  despising  prophetical  truth  ;  indeed,  the  latter  ex. 
ceeds  the  former  in  one  respect  since  it  lacks  even  the  resped  shown  to  prophecy  by  the 
most  iu judicious  of  interpreters.  Alas  !  how  comparatively  few  have,  at  present,  the 
spirit  of  Daniel  (2  :  19-23),  who  manifested  his  reverence  and  gratitude  for  and  interest 
in  the  prophecies  given.  Indeed,  such  as  ancient  believers  received  with  faith  and 
pniite,  are  now  regarded  either  with  unbelief,  or  indifference,  or  scorn  and  reproach,  nnd 
'*theiegtimony  of  Jesus  {which)  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy''  (Rev.  19  :  10)  is  not  only  rejected, 
pronounced  unworthy  of  special  study,  but  rebukes  arc  heaped  upon  those  who  devote 
time  and  labor  to  its  elucidation  and  enforcement.  It  is  true  of  prophecy,  as  of  all 
God's  works :  "  TTie  voorks  <f  the  Lord  are  (jreai  (vast  in  magnitude),  sought  out  (inves- 
tigated) </ a//  them  that  have  pleasure  therein"  (*Ps.  Ill  :  2). 

Obs.  6.  It  is  the  nnited  testimony  of  all  who  have  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  prophecy,  that  it  is  exceedingly  profitable  in  many  respects  ; 
and  they  exhort  others,  in  view  of  personal  benefit  derived  therefrom,  to 
devote  special  attention  to  the  same.  This  testimony  is  the  more  worthy 
of  consideration,  since  it  comes  from  the  most  talented,  scholarly,  devoted 
men  that  the  Church  has  produced,  and  fully  accords  with  the  promises  of 
the  Word.  Fully  acknowledging  the  correctness  of  Stanley  {His,  of  Jew- 
ijt&  Church)y  Payne  Smith  {Mess.  Liter,  of  Isa^,  Introd.]),  Pairbairn  {On 
Proph,),  and  others,  that  the  teaching  of  the  Future  or  simple  prediction 
was  only  one  part  of  the  Prophetic  oflBce  or  duty,  we  firmly  hold  that, 
Tiewed  correctly,  this  is  far  from  being  **  subordinate."    Eeflection  shows 
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that  its  distinguishing  peculiarity  consists  in  this  :  under  the  form  of 
Prophecy,  the  l)i  vine  Purpose,  not  merely  in  particular  cases,  but  as  a 
grand  wnoUy  is  cjeveloped.  Therefore  it  is,  that  lie  who  studies  and  com- 
pares Prophecy  (teaching  respecting  the  future),  keeping  in  view  that  it 
IS  far  more  than  mere  prediction  (in  the  sense  of  foretelling  to  conyince 
men  of  the  truth,  etc.),  that  it  is  designed  to  teach  a  system  of  truth  ^one 
part  adjusting  itself  to  another  in  the  thus  revealed  Plan),  will  obtain  a 
deeper  aiid  more  satisfactory  insight  into  Redemption,  as  carried  on  and 
finally  realized.  We  cannot  call  that  **  subordinate"  which  materially 
aids — is  essential — to  such  knowledge. 

It  may  be  well,  in  the  briefest  terms,  to  enumerate  the  reasons  why  the  stndy  of 
Prophecy  is  important.  (1)  It  evinces  due  respect  for* 'all"  Scripture.  (2)  It  fihow% 
that  we  believe  that  *'  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy."  (3)  That  it  is 
*'  a  sure  word."  (4)  It  affords  the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  duty.  (5)  It  is  fruitful 
in  bringing  forth  treasure.  (6)  It  increases  faith,  hope,  and  love.  (7)  It  exalts  our 
conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  God,  fiUs  knowledge  and  power.  (8)  It  reveals  the  re- 
sults of  depravity.  (9)  It  teaches  forbearance  and  patience  under  the  trials  to  which  the 
church  and  believer  are  subject.     (10)  It  gives  the  Second  Advent  its  due  prominency. 

(11)  It  enforces  the  motives,  hopes,  etc.,  grounded  on  the  Second  Advent.  (11)  It  en- 
lightens us  respecting  the  mission  of  the  First  Advent,  and  shows  how  it  is  preparatory. 

(12)  It  imparts  accurate  information  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  its  nature  and  re- 
establishment.  (13)  It  explains  the  intercalary  period,  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles.  (14) 
It  teaches  us  more  clearly  upon  what  the  engrafting  of  the  Gentiles  depends.  (15)  It 
presents  us  with  the  career  of  the  church  and  anti-Christian  powers.  (16)  It  gives  us 
distinctive  knowledge  of  God's  Redemptive  Purpose.  (17)  It  secures  the  blessedness  of 
obedience  to  the  truth,  if  received,  hereafter.  (18)  It  increases  the  range  of  prayer,  and 
stimulates  to  its  employment.  (19)  It  is  a  preservative  from  sin.  (20)  It  leads  to  sepa- 
ration from  the  world,  but  to  labor  for  its  warning  and  welfare.  (2i)  It  preserves  us 
from  the  rebuke  given  to  the  non-discerning  Pharisees.  (22)  It  alone  will  prepare  be- 
lievers for  the  terrible  trials  of  the  still  future  great  tribulation.  (23)  Being  received  by 
faith  and  appropriated,  we  may,  according  to  Promise,  escape  from  the  sad  scenes  to  be 
ushered  in  (this  will  bo  explained  under  the  Translation). ,  (24)  Its  tendency  is  to  pro- 
duce love  toward  the  brethren,  sinking  the  present  into  the  future.  (25)  Its  revelations 
may.  when  presented  to  others,  warn,  instruct,  and  guide  to  the  knowledge,  service,  and 
obedience  of  God.  (26)  It  prominently  holds  forth  the  Theocratic  relationship  of  Jesus. 
(27)  It  speciflcaUy  instructs  us  concerning  the  Jewish  nation,  the  true  people  of  God, 
and  the  enemies  of  Christ.  (28)  The  design  of  the  present  dispensation,  its  introductory 
character,  etc.,  are  delineated  by  it.  (29)  It  enforces  and  contirms  the  covenants.  (30) 
It  teUs  us  when  we  are  to  be  rewarded,  when  we  shall  inherit.  (31)  It  makes  the  prom- 
ises  of  God  consistent  and  more  precious.     (32)  It  materially  aids  to  explain  Scripture. 

(33)  It  shows  us  how  Redemption  is  complete— a  recovery  from  all  the  effects  of  the  fall. 

(34)  It  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  resurrection,  translation,  judgment  day,  etc.  (35)  It 
enables  us  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  reign  of  the  saints.  (36)  It  indicates  the 
ending  of  Gentile  domination  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Theocratic  ordering.  (37)  It 
presents  us  with  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  future  agency  and ,  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  (38)  It  vindicates  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Salvation  portrayed  in  its  sublime  lan- 
guage. (39)  It  makes  the  Bible  a  harmonious  whole.  (40)  It  prevents  us  from  predict- 
ing  falsely.  (41)  It  helps  us  to  meet  the  objections  urged  by  infidels,  Jews,  etc.  (42)  It 
serves  to  explain,  more  satisfactorily,  the  world's  history.  (43)  It  honors,  exalts  the 
mighty  King,  giving  us  the  most  enlarged  views  of  His  majesty  and  power.  Considering 
the  value  of  such  study,  it  is  inexcusable  to  neglect  it.  The  remarks  of  Dr.  Schmucker 
{Proph.  His.  of  tJie  Ch.  Relig.,  p.  44,  on  Apoc.  1  :  3)  are  but  too  applicable  :  "  Oh !  the 
guilty  backwardness  of  many  in  our  days,  to  read  and  study  this  invaluable  treasure  of 
the  Christian,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of  infidels,  or  the  piteous  smile  of  the 
wise  men  of  the  world.  Some  in  our  days  neglect  this  kind  of  study  even  from  hypoc- 
risy. They  assume  a  superior  air  of  sanctity,  as  if  their  minds  were  employed  in  mat- 
ters of  far  greater  moment  than  this,  and  therefore  pray  to  be  excused.  Should  a  mor- 
tal presume  to  know  better,  what  he  ought  to  read  than  God  ?  However  the  study  of 
the  prophecies  should  not  be  our  first  care  ;  for  what  wiU  aU  this  knowledge  avail,  if  we 
die  in  our  sins  at  last.    Our  first  duty  is  to  seek  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  Hia  right- 
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BOfoantKB,  peaoe  tad  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  We  must  be  experimentally  aoqnainted  with 
the  wmys  of  Qod  in  Christ  Jesus,  to  derire  real  benefit  from  knowledge  of  this  kind. 
He  whose  eternal  interest  is  tnily  settled  will  study  the  prophecies  to  the  advantage  of 
his  soul's  oonoems,  when  the  onoonverted  n>ecnlation  only  satisfies  vain  curiosity.'' 
This  rebuke  and  cantion  is  weU  deserred ;  f6r  neglect,  on  the  one  hand  is  criminal, 
whilst^  on  the  other,  withont  an  appropriating  of  Christ,  the  sum  of  all  prophecy,  by  the 
elementary  principles  of  repentance  and  faiUi,  its  study  only  increases  onr  condemna. 
Hon.  {pomp.  Commentators,  generally,  on  Apoc.  1:3.)  In  view  of  the  general  neglect 
of  prophepy,  even  by  ministers  eminent  for  ability,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  S^miel's  prayer 
is  applicable  (Dan.  9:6):  *'NeUher  have  we  hearkened  unto  Thy  servants,  the  propAeto, 
whidi  spake  in  Thy  name  to  our  kings,  onr  prin<»8,  and  our  &tners,  and  to  idl  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land."  For  if  Daniel  coold  indoae  this  in  a  coz^ession  of  sin  and  nnworthi- 
nesa,  how  much  more  pertinent  is  it,  when  regarding  the  addttUms  made  to  prophecy 
since  Daniel's  time,  some  even  given  nnder  the  direct  anroices  of  Jesns  Himself  and 
called  His  "  iesHmonjf*?  Jesns  (Matt  24  :  15}  refers  to  Daniel's  prophecy,  saying, 
"  lf%oso  reodeCA,  M  him  understand,**  and  both  He  and  the  apostles  allnde  to  nnfnlf^ed 
propheoy,  calling  attention  to  it,  and  assnming  that  it  was  imparted  to  secnre  knowledge 
cf  God's  ways.  Indeed,  we  have  intimations  Uiat  in  the  private  and  unrecorded  instmo- 
tkms  much  stress  was  laid  on  the  study  of  propheirir  (e.g.  as  to  Jesus,  Luke  24  :  25-27 ; 
as  to  the  apostles,  2  Thess.  2  :  6).  Comp.  '*  Cn  the  importance  of  Prophecy,"  Brookes's 
Jloranatta*  Seiss's  LasL  'Dunes,  and  kindred  works. 

0b8.  7.  The  nature,  characteristics,  etc.,  of  the  Kingdom,  should  not  be 
determined  by  one,  two,  or  even  more,  predictions,  unless  very  specific, 
but  by  a  comparison  of  all,  or  at  least  a  lar^  number  of,  the  predictions 
relating  to  it.  One  or  more,  taken  separately,  may  give  us  but  slight  evi- 
dence, whilst  the  whole,  or  a  large  proportion,  will  present  such  abundant 
proof  that  the  correctness  of  view  will  be  fortified  against  assault.  The 
neglect  of  this  caution  has  been  fruitful  in  mistake  \  a  passage  or  two  is 
idected  and  a  plausible  theory  is  erected  upon  it,  which,  however,  cannot 
bear  the  test  of  accumulated  light.  Inferential  or  one-sided  testimony 
most  give  place  to  the  direct  and  abounding. 

Bh.  Horsley  (*Sermorw,  vol.  2,  p.  13).  showing  that  the  prophecies  were  parts  of  a  sys- 
tem which  pointed  to  the  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  takes  2  Pet.  1  :  20  to 
express  :  "Not  any  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  of  self -interpretation"  (i.e.  isolated  from 
others),  but  mnst  be  interpreted  in  its  unity  with  others  or  the  whole  (so  also  Faber, 
etc).    However  the  passage  is  rendered,  the  rule  of  comparison  is  essential  to  preserve 
from  error.     Home  (Introd.)  adopts  this  as  the  iirst  rule  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
prophetic  writers.     (Many  authors  indorse  Horsley's  rendering,  w^hilst  others  make  it  to 
denote  **  that  what  they  communicated  was  not  of  their  own  disclosure  ;'*  *'  that  the 
prophecy  cannot  be  understood  until  compared  with  the  event,"  etc.  (Barnes'  Com. 
oci.).     Foirbaim  {On  Proph,  Ap.  G.  p.  496)  interprets  it  to  mean  :  **No  Scripture  comes 
of  one's  own  solution  ;*'  and  he  refers  it  not,  as  others,  **  how  the  meaning  of  prophecy 
is  made  out,  or  interpreted,  but  how  prophecy  itself  came  into  existence,  whence  it 
drew  its  origin,'*  etc.     The  Koman  Cath.  application  of  the  passage  is  refuted  by  Barnes 
and  others.    Bh.  Van  Mildert  says  :  *'  That  the  sense  of  no  prophecy  is  to  be  determined 
by  an  abstract  consideration  of  the  passage  itself  ;  but  by  taking  it  in  conjunction  with 
other  portions  of  Scripture    relating  to  the  subject."     Comp.  Bloomfield,  loci,  who 
quotes  Van  Mildert,  but  agrees  with  Horsley,  who,  in  addition,  includes  more  than 
mere  comparison,  viz. :  that  in  virtue  of  its  divine  origin,  it  sustains  a  necessary  relation 
to  a  system  of  truth  and  must  find  its  true  interpretation  in  that  relationship,  and  in  the 
hifltory  (fulfilment  of  the  world).*    In  reference  to  the  double  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
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♦  The  OriL  Bng,  Test,  renders  **  private  interpretation"  by  "merely  human  interpreta- 
tion." The  editor  of  the  Lath.  Observer  (Deo.  8th,  1876)  translates  :  "  Knowing  this 
first,  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture  is  of  its  own  origin  (starting,  revelation,  disclos- 
ure). For,"  etc.  The  Latin  Vulgate  in  the  Dublin  translation  is  made  to  say  :  *'  Under- 
staodiBg  this  first,  that  no  prophecy  of  Scripture  is  made  by  private  inlexpie^A.XIio'iir 
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while  we  would  not  entirely  reject  it,  yet  great  cantion  is  required  in  its  application,  be- 
ing convinced  that  in  many  instances  it  is  faulty  and  erroneously  applied.  Our  argu- 
ment makes  it  unnecessary  to  be  employed  by  us,  and  therefore  we  refer  the  reader  to 
works  that  adopt  it,  as  Bh.  Newton's  Diss,  on  Froph.,  vol.  1,  p.  70  ;  and  vol.  2,  p.  92; 
Home's  JiUrod.,  vol.  1,  p.  390  ;  Bacon's  Adv,  of  Learning,  B.  2  ;  Bickersteth's  Otudt; 
Brookes 's  BH  Froph.  Inter.,  etc. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  very  cautions  given  respecting  the  study  of  prophecy,  indi- 
cate  that  no  man  can  make  himself  conversant  with  the  same  without  considerable  labor 
and  time.  The  Bible  implies  this  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  and  cleiuiy 
teaches  us  that  God  exercises  the  talent  and  wisdom  of  His  people  io  the  searching  ii 
His  Word  ;  and  that  in  condescending  to  such  revelations  He  leaves  us  to  investigate 
in  order  that  the  wise  only  may  understand.  The  labor  necessarily  bestowed  causes  the 
laborer  to  appreciate  the  treasures  dug  out,  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevents  those  who 
are  the  special  subjects  of  prophetic  judgments— owing  to  sin— to  see  and  understand 
the  impending  doom.  The  range  of  propnecy,  dealing  with  the  deepest  and  most  vital 
theological  questions,  with  the  highest  and  noblest  things  pertaining  to  man  and  his  des- 
tiny, demands,  to  insure  successful  prosecution,  a  cultivated  mind  as  well  as  a  heart  of 
faith.  In  its  relationship  to  history  it  calls  for  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  and  mod- 
em, sacred  and  profane  history.  For,  as  Bh.  Newton  remarks  :  **  Prophecy  is  history 
anticipated  and  contracted  ;  history  is  prophecy  accomplished  and  dilated.*'  Von  Bol- 
linger (Essay  on  Froph.  Spirit)  calls  the  historian  **  a  prophet  looking  behind.  *  *  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  its  relationship  to,  as  an  essential  part  of,  a  great  redemptive  system, 
calls  for  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  numerous  details,  fitting  them  into  their  several 
designed  places,  and  bringing  forth  the  unity  of  design  exhibited.  While  all  men  can 
derive  benefit  from  its  study,  yet  few  men  are  really  qualified  to  perform  the  amount  of 
labor  required  to  bring  together  prophecy  connectedly  and  systematically.  And  among 
the  few,  nearly  all,  possessing  the  requisite  talent  and  ability,  are  so  occupied  with 
other  labors  that  they  cannot  bestow  the  time  that  the  subject  demands. 

Obs.  8.  In  almost  every  work  written  against  the  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom as  held  by  us,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  obscurity  of  prophetic  an- 
nouncements arising  from  their  figurative  or  symbolic  language.  Some 
even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  prophecy  can  only  be  understood  after  its 
fulfilment.  Admitting  a  degree  of  obscurity  in  some  details,  in  the  order 
of  some  events,  in  the  manner  in  which  some  things  are  to  be  fulfilled, 
etc.,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  objection  only  has  force  when  applied 
to  oar  method  of  interpretation,  but  is  forgotten  and  overridden  when  the 
substitution  of  a  spiritualistic  interpretation  is  attempted. 

This  requires  some  additional  remarks.  It  has  already  been  shown  under  several 
Propositions  that  there  is  mystery  attached  to  some  things,  that  a  degree  of  obscurity  is 
intentionally  given,  that  laborious  study  and  diligent  comparison  is  required,  etc.,  but 
have  also  stated  (which  will  hereafter  clearly  appear)  that  this  mystery  and  obscurity 
does  not  refer  to  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  but  to  events  connected  therewith,  the  ex- 
act order  to  be  observed,  the  time  of  accomplishment,  the  brevity  of  expression,  the 
figurative  language  used,  etc.  Bh.  Newton,  who  gave  much  thought  and  attention  to 
the  subject,  justly  says  {On  Froph.,  vol.  2,  p.  91) :  **  Though  some  parts  are  obscure 
enough  to  exercise  the  church,  yet  others  are  sufficiently  clear  to  illuminate  it ;  and  the 
obscure  parts,  the  more  they  are  fulfiUed,  the  better  they  can  be  understood.  In  this 
respect,  as  the  world  groweth  older,  it  groweth  wiser."    The  present  and  past  fulfilment 


Fuller  {Oalv.  and  Socin.  Sys.  Comp.,  Let.  12)  explains:  **  It  is  not  to  be  considerpd  as  the  pri- 
vate opinion  of  a  fallible  man,  as  the  case  is  with  other  productions."  Some  few  make 
**  private  interpretation"  to  mean  **  that  we  cannot  interpret  prophecy,  unless  we  are  en- 
lightened by  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  hence  plead  in  behalf  of  themselves  a  special  iUumi- 
nation  which  fits  them  for  expositors.  Fausset  (Com.  loci)  has,  **  private  (the  mere  indi- 
vidual writer's  uninspired)  interpretation,"  i.e.  they  were  not  the  words  of  themselves 
to  be  interpreted  by  themselves,  but  the  words  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Alford  ( Cbm.)  ex- 
plains :  "  springs  not  out  of  human  interpretations,*'  i.e.  is  not  the  result  of  **  a  man 
Jtnowing  what  he  means  when  he  utters  it,'*  etc. 
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of  prophecy  gires  ns  a  due  to  its  language  and  the  expressions  peonliar  to  itself,  and 
thus  constantly  enlarges  the  facilities  for  comprehending  the  same.  Without  diligent 
study  of  the  more  obscure  allusions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  predicate  a  fulfilment  of 
them  when  accomplished,  unless  proper  comparison  were  instituted.  It  was,  probably, 
in  view  of  this,  that  Sir  I.  Newton,  Oba.  Apoc.,  ch.  1,  p.  253)  said :  **  Amongst  the  inter- 
preters of  the  last  age  there  is  scarce  one  of  note  who  has  not  made  some  discovery 
worth  knowing." 

The  objection  grounded  on  alleged  obscurity  is  urged  to  evince  that  we  can  know 
but  little  concerning  it,  and  that,  therefore,  our  explanations  are  worthless.     For  the 
present,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reply  :  (1)  How  comes  it,  then,  that  if  they  are  necessarily 
so  obscure  that  nothing  certain  can  be  gained  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  its  manifests- . 
tion,  they  themselves  so  confidently  appeisd  to  and  interpret  them  concerning  the  same  ? 
Thus  e.g.  every  one  of  them  brings  forward  a  favorite  theory  of  the  Kingdom  and  Millen- 
nium, and  to  sustain  his  position  largely  quotes  the  figurative  and  even  the  symbolical 
prophecies,  and  these,  when  thus  applied  by  themselves,  are  no  longer  obscure  ;  nay,  more, 
are  become  so  decidedly  clear  that  they  are  used  in  preaching,  prayer,  and  singing. 
Singular  change !    In  sermons,  prayers,  and  hymns,  when  confidently  used   by  them- 
selves, prophecy  is  easily  apprehended,  but  when  Millenarians  refer  to  it  and  endeavor  to 
show  its  relationship  to  the  future,  f/ien,  all  at  once,  it  is  considered  too  dark  and  incom- 
prehensible !    Alas  !  men  of  ability  resort  to  so  pitiful  a  subterfuge,  and  actually  influ- 
ence the  ignorant  by  it.     (2)  They  themselves,  being  the  judges,  decide  after  all  that  if 
desirous  to  become  acquainted  with  what  God  has  revealed  concerning  the  Kingdom 
and  its  glory,  we  must  turn  to  the  prophecies  abounding  in  figure.     Hence  censure  in 
this  direction  is  scarcely  compatible  with  their  own  course,  they  themselves  affirming 
that  **  vagueness"  gives  place,  by  comparison  and  study,  to  certainty.     (3)  That  when 
not  directly  writing  against  us,  they  overlook  this  obscurity,  making  all  the  concessions 
that  are  needed.     (Comp.  e.g.  Barnes,   Com.  on  2  Pet.  1  :  20,  21  ;  Rev.  1:1;  The  Pres- 
hyterian  Quarterly  Revleio  for  1853,  quoted  by  Lord  in  Theol.  and  Lit.  Journal  for  1863,  p. 
^  ;  Stuart*8  Com.  on  Apoc.  ch.  1  : 1-5  ;  in  brief,  compare   their  expositions   of  such 
passages  and  all  others  urging  us  to  the  study  of  prophecy. )     (4)  That  really  there  exists 
bat  little  difference — if  any — between  us  so  far  as  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  meaning 
is  concerned  ;  and  the  same  is  true  even  in  many  cases  of  the  symbols  employed  ;  we 
both  are  agreed  how  the  tropical  language  is  to  be  interpreted,  viz. :  by  the  ordinary 
rales  governing  all  language.     The  difference  between  us  lies  in    the  fact  that  after  the 
plain,  unobscure  sense  is  presented,  then,  in  opposition  to  us  who  hold  to  the  sense 
thus  conveyed,  another  ungrammatical  and  unrhetorical  operation  must  be  performed, 
▼iz.:  this  sense  thus  obtained  must  have  engrafted  upon  it  (as  e.g.  David's  throne  and 
kingdom)  a  different  and  very  spiritual  or  mystical  meaning  ;  must  be  tortured  by  the 
Origenistic  process  until  it  evolves  something  that  suits  the  taste  or  option  of  the  inter- 
preter ;  must,  in  brief,  be  explained  by  a  mode  that  has  never  been  applied  to  any  other 
bitten  document  in  existence,  and  which  is  utterly  nnknoioi  to  the  laws  of  language. 
Here  is  where  the  obscurity  obtains— certainly  not  on  the  side  which  limits  itself  by 
regular,  well-known  law,  but  on  that  which  passes  beyond  those  ascertained  rules,  and 
{Jlows  in  addition  a  sense  which  is  unconfined  and  unlimited  in  variety  at  the  discretion 
of  spiritualistic  assumption,  making  the  plainest  of  passages  inflated,   involved,   and 
transcendental.     The  writer  does  not  exaggerate  on  so  important  a  point,  for  the  proof 
<>f  its  being  unconfined  and  unlimited  consists  in  this  :  that  no  work,  addicted  to  spirit- 
ualizing, is  in  existence  (within  the  knowledge  of  the  author)  that  gives  (he  laws  regulat- 
ing the  obtaining  and  applying  of  such  an  added  sense^  thus  leaving  it  unconfined  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  expositor  ;  the  unlimited  variety  can  be  readilj'  seen  in  e.g.  the  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  Kingdom,  in  various  commentaries,  in  Swedenborg's  works,  in  the 
writings  of  the  mystics,   etc.,   numerous  examples  of   which  will  be  quoted  as  we 
proceed. 

In  reference  to  the  old  and  oft-refuted  objection,  making  a  ioinl  obscurity — "  that 
prophecy  is  so  arranged  that  it  is  not  to  be  understood  until  its  fulfilment" — this  too  is 
already  answered  by  the  course  of  our  opponents,  who  against  this  alleged  axiom  profess 
fhemsdv^s  able  to  express  a  confident  opinion  as  to  fulfilment.  Some  professed  Chris- 
tians almost  seem  to  have  adopted,  with  reference  to  unfulfilled  prophecy,  the  inscrip- 
tion (**  nil  scire  tutissima  fides")  over  the  gateway  of  the  famous  mansion  of  Claas  van 
Olden  Bameveld,  expressive  of  the  faith  that  to  know  nothing  is  the  safest  belief.  Let 
those  who  urge  such  objections  answer  questions  like  the  following  :  What  propriety 
and  force  is  there  in  Amos  4  :  7,  8,  Hos.  14  :  9,  Dan.  12  :  4,  Apoc.  1  :  3,  and  kindred  pas- 
sages? Where  is  the  Scripture  that  contains  such  a  rule  for  our  guidance  ?  Why  aiev^ 
80  expressly  exhorted  to  read  and  study  it,  and  why  is  the  non-disceming  ond  ue^^cX*  ol 
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it  so  rebuked,  if  we  can  know  nothing  about  it  nntil  fulfilled  ?  How  can  prophecy  be  i 
light,  if  it  is  dark?  What  encouragement,  profit,  hope,  etc.,  is  to  be  derived  from  it 
previous  to  fulfilment  ?  Why  do  some  of  these  very  men  rashly  attempt  to  eluoidito 
piophAoy.  as  in  commentaries,  sermons,  books  on  prophecy,  etc.  ?  Why  coafidentlj 
declare  thai  w^  are  certainly  wrong,  if  they  know  nothing  about  it ;  for  might  we  nol 
even  happily  guess  at  the  true  meaning  ?  Why,  in  contending  with  unbelievers,  quote 
prophecy  against  them,  if  it  haa  no  more  weight  than  this  ?  Why  refer  to  it  in  encoun^ 
ing  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  church  ?  The  reader  must  not  censure  because  so  mnSk 
space  is  occupied  with  such  objections,  for  the  writer  has  been  often  pained  to  find 
good  and  learned  men  urge  them  against  us,  and  then  torn  around  and,  in  the  sane 
book,  plead  the  usefulness  and  benefit  of  prophecy  in  throwing  light  upon  the,  wbit 
would  be  otherwise  a  dark,  future.  Some  are  like  Sir  Thom.  Browne  (Oitigtian  Iforcdi. 
8.  13),  who  said  :  *'  Study  prophecies  when  they  are  become  histories,  and  past  hoveriofl 
in  their  causes  ;"  but  they  do  not  assign  as  a  reckson  one  given  by  him  :  *'  The  greatti^ 
part  of  time  being  already  wrapt  up  in  things  behind  us,  it's  now  somewhat  late  to  \mA 
after  things  before  us  ;  for  futurity  still  shortens,  and  time  present  sucks  in  time  U 
come.* *  .  .  .  ''If  the  expected  Elias  should  appear,  he  might  say  much  of  what  i 
past,  not  much  of  what's  to  come.''  On  the  other  hand.  Moody  (How  to  JStudy  the  Bibde 
remarks  :  **  If  God  did  not  wish  us  to  understand  the  Revelation,  He  would  not  havi 
given  it  us  at  all.  A  good  many  say  that  it  is  so  dark  and  mysterious  common  readev 
cannot  understand  it.  Let  us  only  keep  digging  away  at  it,  and  it  will  unfold  itself  b; 
and  by.  Some  one  says  it  is  the  only  book  in  the  whole  Bible  that  tells  about  th* 
devil  being  chained  ;  and  as  the  devil  knows  that,  he  goes  up  and  down  Christendom 
and  says  :  '  It  is  no  use,  you  reading  the  Revelation  ;  you  cannot  understand  the  book 
it's  too  hard  for  you.'  The  fact  is,  he  doesn't  want  you  to  understand  about  his  owi 
defeat." 

Another  and  favorite  mode  of  discreditiDg  prophecy  as  employed  by  Millenarian 
must,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  be  briefly  noticed.  It  is  charged  that  its  study  has  led  t 
foolish  interpretations  and  rash  expositions.  This,  alas,  is  true,  and  one  of  the  result 
of  human  infirmity.  Bat  the  abuse,  the  perversion  does  not  discredit  a  proper  use  c 
the  truth,  for  otherwise  no  truth— for  what  has  escaped — would  be  left  to  us.  Afte 
many  years  of  careful  study  and  reading,  embracing  the  writings  of  all  classes,  it  is  coi 
rect  to  assert  as  a  well-weighed  opinion,  that  if  we  were  to  measure  the  extravagance  c 
Anti- and  Post-Millenarians  — our  opponents— with  that  of  Millenarian  writers,  the  foi 
mer  would  greatly  exceed  in  the  scale  of  folly  and  rashness.  Thus  e.g.  Pres.  Edward 
{His.  of  Redemp.)  employing  prophecy  to  make  this  earth  (to  which  prophecy  offers  re 
demptlon)  the  future,  eternal  hell  ;  Prof.  Stuart's  Neroic  theory  ;  Dr.  Berg  making  th 
Fifth  Kingdom  of  Daniel  the  United  States  ;  Swedenborg's  appropriation  of  the  Ne^ 
Jerusalem  prophecies  ;  **  the  Apoc.  Unveiled,"  making  the  angel  of  Rev.  10  the  symbc 
of  *'  the  present  age  of  steam-power  and  the  magnetic  telegraph,"  etc.,  etc. 

Obs.  9.  Millenarians,  in  order  to  secure  the  belief  of  others,  constant] 
appeal  to  a  literal  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  They  indorse  the  language  o 
Tertullian  {ApoL  ch.  20)  :  **  The  daily  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is,  surely, 
full  proof  of  revelation.  Hence,  then,  we  have  a  well-founded  belief  ii 
many  things  which  are  yet  to  come,  namely,  the  confidence  arising  fron 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  because  some  events,  still  future,  were  foretoL 
at  the  same  time  with  others  which  are  past.  The  voice  of  prophec 
speaks  alike  of  each  ;  the  Scriptures  record  them  equally  ;  the  same  Spiri 
taught  the  prophets  both.  In  the  predictions  there  is  no  distinction  o 
time  ;  if  there  be  any  such  distinction,  it  is  made  by  men  ;  while  the  grad 
ual  course  of  time  makes  that  present  which  was  future,  and  that  past  whicl 
was  present.  How  can  we,  then,  be  blamed  for  believing  also  what  is  pre 
dieted  respecting  the  future,  when  our  confidence  is  founded  upon  the  ful 
filment  of  prophecies  relating  to  the  present  and  the  past"  (quoted  b^ 
Camiiiing's  Led.  on  Dan.,  p.  425,  from  Chevallier's  Trans.).  We  la; 
maoJx  sfcress  on  this  feature  in  the  present  work. 

of  this  fact,  something  more  may  be  said  to  impress  its  value.     No  one  ca: 
that  prophecy  in  the  past  and  present  has  been  minutely  falfiUed— i.e.  fulfiUei 
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aflftOTding  to  Ike  jMn  grammatical  sense  contained  in  it.     Analogy,  logically  applied,  de- 
mands, as  Tertnllian  asserts,  a  confident  belief  that  that  portion  relating  to  the  fntnre 
will  be  fulfilled  in  the  same  manner.     The  same  God  gave  both,  and  the  same  power  will 
be  exerted  in  fulfilment.     The  yalue  of  prophecy  in  this  direction  arises  from  the  ful- 
filment according  with  the  grammatical  sense— Uie  one  that  the  language  obviously  con- 
Tqrs,  for  then  only  can  it  be  legitimately  employed  as  an  argument  against  unbelief. 
Tbns  e.g.  in  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  Tyre,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
nation,  the  church,  Jftome,  etc.,  all  writers  lay  great  stress  upon  history  accurately  cor. 
leroonding  with  the  predictions  in  their  grammatical  sense.     No  one  doubts  the  propriety 
and  force  of  this  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  past  and  present,  but  just  so  soon  as  we  under- 
take to  insist  uponthe  same  grammatical  sense  pertaining  to  prophecies  describing  the  fu- 
tore,  then  a  mulUtude  arises  and  derides  our  system  of  interpretation  as  crude,  unreason- 
able, Jewish,  etc.    The  experience  of  the  past  and  present  is  set  aside,  the  appeal  of  Script- 
ire  to  such  a  fulfilment  is  ignored,  in  order  that  a  favorite  system  of  Eschatolog}',  incon- 
Mtent  with  a  continued  application  of  this  sound  principle,  may  be  saved.    Our  adherence 
to  aaoh  a  literal  interpretation  is  pronounced  extravagant,  enthusiastic,  and  even  fanati- 
cal, because,  forsooth,  in  every  case  we  may  be  unable  to  explain  just  how  the  things  pre- 
dicted are  to  be  accomplished.     Our  faith  in  God  taking  care  that  His  Word  shall  hefulfUed 
wben  the  time  arrives  is  decided  as  childish  and  unworthy  of  intelligent  piety.    Sober- 
ness, intelligence,  and  piety,  they  inform  us,  call  for  a  figurative,  spiritual,  or  mystical 
interpretation  of  these  prophecies.     Alas !  what  exhibition  of  faith  in  God's  Word ! 
Learning,  ability,  piety,  are  joined  in  resisting  one  of  the  plainest  and  safest  rules  of  in- 
teqjretation  g^ven  in  Scripture  and  corroborated  by  history,  and  no  sarcasm  or  ridicule 
is  spiured  to  make  our  position  odious.     Let  it  be  so  ;  nothing  that  we  can  say  or  do  will 
titer  the  Word  or  retard  its  fulfilment.     AVisdom  will  be  justified  by  her  children.     But 
may  we  appeal  to  such  by  making  a  supposition  :  Suppose  that  we  and  our  opponents 
lired  just  before  the  First  Advent  of  Jesus,  with  our  respective  systems  of  interpretation. 
Hoppose  these  systems  be  applied  by  us  to  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  comiog  Mes- 
naa,  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result  ?    Our  literal  system  would,  of  course,  bring 
out  the  birth,  life,  sufferings,  death,  burial,   etc.,   of  Jesus  as  they  took  place.    The 
otber  system,  spiritualizing  on  account  of  supposed  difficulties,  would  necessarily  make 
figurative  or  symbolic  the  facts  as  predicted.     The  supposition  shows  how  contradictory 
the  one  system  would  be  to  fulfilment.     But  to   neutralize  this  supposed  case,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  said,  that  we  are  under  another  dispensation,  and  that  the  history  of  the 
church  indicates  that  much  is  also  to  be  spiritually  understood  to  make  it  harmonize 
vith  the  Scriptures.     As  this  matter  will  hereafter  be  fully  answered  in  our  line  of 
aigument,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  the  change  of  dispensation  does  not  affect  the  in- 
tf^jfreialion  of  the  Word,  no  change  of  the  latter  being  anywhere  intimated  ;  and  that  the 
reason  why  so  much  is  spiritualized  respecting  the  church,  etc.,  is  simply  owing  to  the 
sad  fact  that  predictions  solely  relating  to  the  future,  to  another  dispensation,  to  the  Jew- 
ish nation,  to  the  period  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  men  apply  to  the  present  time,  to  this 
dispensation,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  church,  and  the  result  unavoidably  is.  that  an 
immense  amount  of  spiritualizing  and  accommodation  must  take  place  to  cause  these 
things  to  fit  into  their  system  of  belief.     A  system  of  interpreting  prophecy  that  cannot 
be  equally  available  in  any  period  of  history,  in  any  dispensation,  is  open,  at  once,  to  the 
gravest  suspicion  of  unsoundness.     We,   at  least,  with  the  early  church,  reject  it  as 
entirdy  untrustworthy,  and  in  the  following  pages  assign  our  reasons  for  the  same. 
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Proposition  18.  Tlie  propJieciea  relating  to  the  establishment  of 
ilie  Kingdoin  of  God  are  both  conditioned  and  uiiconditioiied. 

By  this  paradox  is  simply  meant  that  they  are  conditioned  in 
their  f ufilment  by  the  antecedent  ^thering  of  the  elect,  and  hence 
susceptible  of  postponement  (as  will  be  shown,  e.g.^  Props.  68-68) ; 
and  that  they  are  unconditioned  so  far  as  their  ultiTnaie  fulfilment 
is  concerned,  which  the  conduct  or  action  of  man  cannot  turn  aside 
(as  is  seen,  e.g.^  at  the  very  time  of  the  kingdom's  manifestation, 
the  nations,  Rev.  19,  will  be  arrayed  against  it).  The  kingdom 
itself  pertains  to  the  Divine  Purpose,  is  the  subject  of  sacred  cove 
nants,  is  confirmed  by  solemn  oath,  is  to  be  the  result  or  end  de 
signed  in  the  redemptive  process,  and  ther(fore  cannot^  will  imt 
fail.  The  inheritors  of  the  kingdom,  however,  are  conditioned — i 
certain  number  known  only  to  God — and  the  kingdom  itself, 
although  predetermined  (Prop.  2),  is  dependent  (for  this  also  Si 
God's  purpose)  as  to  its  manifestation  upon  their  being  obtained 
(the  time  when  this  will  be  accomplished  being  also  known  to  God), 

Ols.  1.  Some  writers  (e.ff.  Hengstenberg,  Art.  Prophecy,  Kitto' sJEncy.^ 
referred  to  by  Fairbairn,  On  Proph.,  p.  72)  hold  that  all  prophecy  is  un 
conditional  ;  others  (e.  g.  Olshausen,  Com.  Matt.  24,  vol.  2,  p.  255)  mak( 
it  conditional ;  others  again  (e.g.  Fairbairn,  07i  Proph,,  p.  72)  argue  thai 
some  are  conditional  and  some  are  unconditional.  There  is  truth  in  al 
these  positions,  and  by  combining  them  the  whole  truth  will  appear. 

Let  the  reader  notice  :  (1)  To  make  all  prophecy  unconditional  is  to  contradict  th< 
case  of  Jonah  and  Nineveh,  Hezekiah,  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews,  the  temph 
senrice  of  Ezekiel,  etc.  Take  e.g.  that  of  Nineveh  :  the  language  was  absolute,  **  yel 
forty  days  and  Nineveh  shall  be  overthrown.  '*  Jonah  understood  it  as  absolute.  Bnl 
Jonah  did  not  understand  what  Jeremiah  (ch.  18  :  7-0)  afterward  declared,  that  under 
neath  predictions  which  related  to  ^e  moral  condition  of  man  there  is  involved  a  moral 
principle  of  government  which  Qod,  in  justice  to  His  own  character  and  attributes,  and 
also  in  behalf  of  the  good  of  man,  necessarily  cherishes,  viz. :  that  the  good  or  evil  pre- 
dicted of  any  person  or  people  is  dependent  upon  their  moral  action.  The  language  ol 
Jeremiah,  as  Fairbairn  justly  observes,  cannot  be  otherwise  explained :  "  At  what  in- 
stant I  shall  speak  concerning  a  nation  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,  and  tc 
pull  down,  and  to  destroy  it,"  etc.  (2)  It  does  not  follow  from  this  that  all  prediction  if 
limited  by  such  a  restriction,  and  hence  in  its  fulfilment  is  conditioned  by  the  action  ol 
man.  This  would  be  to  narrow  it  down  to  mere  contingency.  If  dependent  on  the  re 
pentance  and  faith  of  man,  then  there  could  be  no  certainty  of  its  truthf ulnesa,  for  it  maj 
fail,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  use  made  of  moral  freedom.  Whilst  this  condition- 
ality  is  evidently  true  so  far  as  man  is  personally  or  individually  concerned,  to  applj 
this  to  those  predictions  referring  to  the  Dirnne  Plan  of  Redemption  is  at  once  to  limit  the 
foreknowledge  of  God,  making  it  impossible  to  prove  that  He  foreknew  the  end  from 
the  beginning.  Such  a  process  would  lower  prophecy  to  a  very  indecisive  proof  of  Gk)d*i 
Omniscience  and  Power.  But  if  God,  on  the  other  hand,  evinces  His  foreknowledge  bj 
showing  in  His  predictions  (as  many  do)  what  this  freedom  of  man's  will  accomplisi 
/without  interfering  with,  or  curtailing  it),  and  that  He  can,  and  often  does,  overrole  it  sc 
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ttit  it  ahiU  not  intoitee  with  a  set  pnnoee  (as  e.g.  Bev.  17  :  17),  th»k  there  is  a  most 

^ttitife  proof  of  God's  Omisoienee  and  Power,  of  a  fixed  design  which  will  uitimaidy  be 

Mliied  ;  and  then,  too,  His  appeals  to  predictions  possess  a  Talidi^  and  force  which, 

if  iltogether  conditioned,  they  otherwise  could  not  possess.    (3)  While  both  facts  are 

found  to  be  true,  conditioned  as  to  personal  freedom  and  unconditioned  as  to  God's 

altimate  purpofe,  some  take  adyantage  of  this  feature,  and  under  its  shelter  make  more 

of  the  prophecies  conditional  ^s.g.  in  reference  to  Jewish  nation,  kingdom,  etc.)  than 

is  allowable  by  the  positive  declarations  concerning  ih$  DiviM  Purpose  in  the  Bedemp- 

ikm  of  man  and  the  world.    The  student,  then,  must  be  guarded  in  the  application  of 

tha  principles  which  underlie  the  prophecies. 

Obs.  2.  The  passages  (Numb.  23  :  19,  1  Sam.  15  :  29,  oto.)  which  speak 
of  predictions  as  unconditional,  and  those  (Jer.  18  :  7-10,  etc.)  which  in- 
timate their  conditionality,  are  easily  reconcilable  from  the  simple  fact, 
that  the  purposes  of  God  run  in  connection  with  moral  freedom,  and  that 
whilst  the  former  is  not  set  aside  by  the  action  of  the  latter,  yet  in  the  cases 
of  indiyidualsand  even  nations  sufficient  latitude  is  given  so  that  there  shall 
1)0  no  violation  of  that  freedom.    It  may  be  proper  to  give  some  marks  by 
which  we  may  distinguish  predictions  that  will  finally  be  fulfilled  from 
those  that  are  merely  conditional.  They  are  the  following :  1.  Predictions 
that  are  bound  up  with  the  Divine  Plan  of  Redemption,  as  e.g.  those  re- 
fering  to  Christ's  birth,  life,  death,  etc.    2.  Those  which  are  confirmed  by 
lolemn  affirmations  or  by  an  oath,  as  c.g.  Numb.  14  :  20,  28,  Heb.  6  :  17, 
etc.    3.  Those  that  are  incorporated  in  the  Covenants,  as  e.g.  the  Abra- 
hamic  and  Davidic  covenants.     4.  Predictions  which  expressly  declare  that 
fhev  will  take  place  irrespective  of  what  man  will  do,  as  e.g.  Dan.  chs.  2 
sna  7,  the  Apocalypse,  Ps.  89  :  33,  34,  etc.     5.  Predictions  that  form  the 
basis  of  succeeding  ones  and  of  promises,  a^  e.g.  Nathan  to  David,  2  Sam. 
7  : 5-17  (this  at  first  sight  might  seem  an  exception,  but  in  another  place 
its  dae  fulfilment  will  be  proven).     6.  Those  that  are  illustrated  by  a  par- 
able, as  e.g.  parable  of  the  tares,  net,  nobleman,  etc.  (the  parable  enforces, 
or  takes  the  fulfilment  for  granted).     7.  Predictions  relating  to  the  des- 
tiny of  the  good,  whoever  they  may  be.     8.  Those  referring  to  the  destiny 
of  the  wicked,  whoever  they  are.     9.  Prophecies  given  to  the  Jews  re- 
specting other  nations,  and  not  to  those  nations  themselves  for  purposes  of 
repentance,  as  e.g.,  Babylon,  Tyre,  etc.     10.  Those  that  relate  to  the  cstab- 
lifloment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  being  a  revelation  of  God's  will  and 
pleasure  respecting   redemptive  ordering.     11.  Those   that  describe  the 
nnal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  this  being  (as  will  be  fully  shown 
hereafter)  essential  to  secure  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Salvation  of  the  Gentiles. 


the  thin(^  foretold  exceed  all  the  probabilities  of  second  causes,  as  deliverance  from 
Egypt  Babylon,  etc.  3.  A  prediction  confirmed  by  an  oath,  Numb.  14  :  28  ;  Ps. 
89  :  31-36  ;  Heb.  6  :  17.  4.  Predictions  concerning  blessings  merely  spiritual,  because 
tnch  blessings  flow  from  grace  and  not  merit 

A  number  of  writers,  in  opposition  to  us,  make  prophecy  conditional.  This  arises 
from  (1)  appl3ring  nearly  all  predictions  (pertaining  to  the  future)  to  the  present  dispen- 
ation,  «*"^  not  seeing  them  verified  as  given,  claim  that  they  are  conditional.  (2)  From 
not  noticing  that  God  has  a  fixed  Purpose,  and  that  the  unbelief  of  individuals  and  of 
nations  cannot  defeat  that  Purpose.  (3)  In  not  distinguishing  between  what  relates  to 
the  individual  and  what  to  the  Divine  Purpose,  as  e.g.  Gk)d  purposes  to  make  a  certain 
nnmber  of  Kings  and  Priests,  which  number  will  be  made  up  notwithstanding  the  unbe- 
lief of  many.     (4)  In  not  observing  that  the  postponement  of  fulfilment  occasioned  by 
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the  unbelief  of  man,  does  not  warrant  the  belief  that  there  will  be  no  fulfilment.  (5)  In 
not  perceiving  that  if  God's  promises  relating  to  the  fntnre  are  conditional,  then  His 
Word  becomes  unreliable  to  such  an*  extent  that  fulfilment  cannot  be  predicated  of  it, 
and  hence  history  fails  to  become  the  witness  that  God  claims.  (6)  In  not  noticing  that 
they  lower  the  foreknowledge  of  God  ;  for  if  He  promises  in  explicit  form  a  certain 
event  that  is  to  take  place  and  it  does  not,  owing  to  man's  action,  then  it  prophecy  is  to 
be  a  comfirmatory  witness  as  intended,  the  failure,  or  the  reason  for  the  same,  ought 
also  to  be  stated.  (7)  In  not  seeing  that  they  reverse  the  test  given  by  God  Himself 
(Deut.  18  :  21,  22),  in  answer  to  the  question,  **  If  thou  say  in  thy  heart.  How  shall  toe 
know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken?  When  a  prophet  speaketh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  follow  not,  nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath 
not  spoken,  but  the  prophet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously."  (8)  In  not  considering 
how  they  themselves  constantly  violate  such  a  rule  when  referring  to  Christ,  their  view 
of  the  IQngdom,  etc.,  claiming  that  the  things  believed  by  them  were  predicted  and  thus 
realized.  A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review,  Jan.,  1861,  on  **  The  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy,** 
opposes  the  notion  of  conditionality  on  the  ground  that  (1)  it  is  opposed  to  the  inspired 
criterion,  Deut.  18  :  22  ;  (2)  Jeremiah  18  :  7-10  did  not  nullify  this  test,  as  appears  Jer. 
28  :  9  ;  (3^  the  specific  nature  of  prophecy  demands  it ;  (4)  Nineveh  no  objection,  for,  as 
Hengstenoerg  observes,  we  have  only  the  general  statement  of  the  preaching,  and  not  the 
preaching  itself.     Comp.  p.  12,  Lange*s  Com.  on  Hosea. 

Obs.  3.  In  view  of  the  important  bearing  that  this  point  has  upon  sev- 
eral subjects  connected  with  the  Kingdom,  it  may  prove  desirable  to  an- 
swer, briefly,  a  few  of  the  more  generally  used  objections  urged  against  our 
1)osition.  Fairbairn  (avoiding  the  extremes  of  many  writers,  and  more  or 
ess  favoring  a  due  medium)  says  (p.  60,  On  Proph,)  :  *' The  announce- 
ments, consisting  of  direct  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  can  only  be 
expected  to  meet  with  fulfilment  in  so  far  as  the  church  is  true  to  her 
calling.'*  This  is  only  a  half-truth  ;  the  promises  of  future  good  will  be 
fulfilled,  notwithstanding  the  church's  failings,  for  this  God  expressly 
declares  (Lev.  26  :  44,  45,  Lev.  5  :  42,  Isa.  62,  Ezek.  14  :  22,  23,  and  in 
numerous  passages),  not  indeed  in  the  unfaithful,  but  only  (and  here  is  the 
condition)  in  the  faithful.  The  objection  stops  short  at  this  half  truth, 
forgetting  to  add  (which  makes  it  unconditional,  i.e.  not  dependent  on 
man)  that  God  will  secure  the  faithful  in  whom  the  promise,  to  its  full- 
est extent,  will  be  realized. 

To  indicate  the  correctness  of  our  position,  reference  is  made  to  Fairbairn' s  conces- 
sion {On  Proph.,  p.  62),  when  he  tells  us  that  the  role  applied  to  good  things  does  not 
hold  good  when  evil  is  threatened,  for  the  latter  is  nnconditional.  But  this  is  a  distinc- 
tion without  any  difference  ;  for  if  the  blessing  can  be  forfeited  by  evil  doing,  then  also 
the  punishment  can  be  averted  by  repentance  and  well  doing.  The  truth  appears  to  be 
this  :  they  are  conditional  as  to  individuals,  who,  according  to  their  action,  will  be  blessed 
or  punished  ;  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  unconditional  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  God  is 
concerned,  which  is  to  fulfil  His  promises  to  the  good  and  His  threats  to  the  evil,  i.e. 
the  promises  and  threats  both  will  inevitably  be  verified  in  actual  realization.  This  also 
covers  the  leading  objection  urged  by  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt.  24) :  **  Everything  future,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  man,  can  only  be  regarded  as  conditional  upon  the  use  of  this  free- 
dom." This  is  most  certainly  true,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  so  far  as  the  individual 
personally  is  concerned,  and  does  not  affect  the  prediction  or  promise  itself  which  is 
based  on  two  things  :  (1)  God's  purpose,  and  (2)  those  will  be  raised  up  in  whom  it  wiUbe 
carried  out.  So  far  as  we  are  personaUy  concerned  it  is  conditional,  for  we  can  choose, 
etc.,  but  in  reference  to  man  even  it  is  unconditional  on  the  ground  that  it  is  based  on 
the  foreknown  fact  that  some  men  would  experience  it.  This  really  is,  after  all,  both 
Olshausen's  and  Fairbairn' s  view,  although  advantage  is  taken  by  others  to  press  their 
language  beyond  their  intention.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  an  inheritance  is  predicted  and 
promised  to  the  saints.  The  saints  are  conditioned  (i.e.  they  must  possess  the  required 
characteristics  conditioned),  but  not  the  predicted  inheritance,  which  will  most  assuredly 
be  given  to  those  (others,  if  necessary)  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  future  things, 
therefore,  id  themselves  are  not  conditioned,  only  our  personal  relationship  to  the  same. 
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Hie  promiae  and  the  threat  both  remain  on  the  same  footing,  seeing  that  both  will  be 
eipcrienoed  by  some.  Eyen  when  the  individual  is  specifically  mentioned  or  hinted  at 
(as  e.g.  Paul,  Jndas,  Peter,  John  the  Baptist),  the  foreknowledge  of  God  embraces  the 
not  that  the  person  desi^pwted  will,  with  use  of  freedom,  perform  or  experience  what  is 
prsdieted.  Matt.  19: 28  is  no  exception,  seeing  that  Judas  (who  proy^  nnfaithfal)  is 
esnfnlly  excluded  by  the  expression  :  "  Ye  which  have  followed  me.'* 

Oto.  4.  The  Eon^om  itself  is  not  dependent  on  the  acceptance  or  re- 
jection of  its  doctrine  by  man.     Man's  entrance  into  and  enjoyment  of  it 
»  conditioned  on  his  character,  but  the  Kingdom*  itself  will  most  certainly, 
at  the  appointed  time,  appear.    It  belongs  to  Jesas  the  Christ ;  it  is  His  in- 
heritance, the  result  and  product  of  Eternal  Wisdom  in  behalf  of  man  and 
the  worldL    Jews  may  reject  it  (some  Jews  also,  Knapp's  T/^eoL,  p.  324, 
reject  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  and  account  for  the  non-appearance  of  the  Mes- 
Biah  and  Kingdom  on  the  ground  of  the  conditionatity  of  the  promises — 
sinfulness  preventing  their  realization),  Gentiles  may  pass  it  by  as  unwor- 
thy of  credence,  men  may  even  ridicule  it  as  fantastical,  etc.,  but  its  estab- 
lishment is  so  certain,  that  if  absolute  necessity  required  it,  Qod  would, 
rather  than  failure  should  intervene,  raise  up  children  for  it  by  an  imme- 
diate (Matt.  3  :  9),  supernatural  creation.     We  hold  that  (Rom.  11  :  29) 
^' the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  witlu>ut  repentance,^*  i.e.  God  changes 
not;   man  may  change,  but  God's  purposes  to  bestow  ^ifts  upon  man 
through  Jesus  Christ  and  His  Kingdom  shall  never  fail,  for  (Numb. 
23  :  19)  ''  God  is  not  a  man  that  He  should  lie  ;  neither  the  Son  of  man  that 
He  should  repent ;  hath  He  'not  said,  and  shall  He  not  do  it  t  or  hath  He 
tpoken  and  shall  He  iwt  inake  it  goodV*    (Comp.  Zech.  1:5,  6  ;   Isa. 
U  :  24,  27  ;  Ezek.  24  :  14  ;  1  Sam.  15  :  29  ;  Isa.  46  :  9,  10  ;  Ps.  89  :  35, 
36  ;  Isa.  48  :  3-6  ;  Tit.  1  :  2  ;  Heb.  6  :  18  ;  Jam.  1  :  17,  etc.)    Hence  two 
extremes  are  to  be  avoided  :  one  is  to  press  the  condition^  side  so  far  as  to 
involve  no  settled  purpose  in  God  concerning  Bedemption  ;  the  other,  to 
urge  the  unconditional  aspect  until  it  gives  hope  where  none  exists. 

Let  the  reader  carefnlly  observe  this  fact,  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  itself  is  not  con- 
ditioned, because  the  promises  pertain,  in  inheriting  it,  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  for  if 
the  natnral  seed  at  any  time  makes  itself  unworthy  of  it,  a  seed,  engrafted,  will  be 
nused  up  unto  Abraham.  The  promises  of  God  fail  not  because  of  the  unwortliiness  of 
any  to  whom  they  are  tendered.  He  will  provide,  as  will  be  abundantly  shown  hereaf- 
ter, the  requisite  regal  body  by  which  the  Kingdom  shall  be  powerfully  and  triumph- 
uiUy  manifested.  The  inheriting,  and  not  the  Kingdom,  is  conditioned.  In  this  con- 
nection, to  avoid  mistake,  another  feature  must  be  constantly  kept  in  view,  viz. :  that  the 
Kingdom  is  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with  ihe  Jewish  CommoniceaUhy  that  it  is 
the  Theocratic  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  restored  under  the  mighty  Theocratic  Per- 
sonage Jesus  Christ,  and  that  hence  (1)  ^  inheritors  rmud  be  engrafted,  and  (2)  the  Jewish 
nation  itself  must  inevitably  be  restored  to  its  land.  This  at  once  indicates  the  logical 
uid  scriptural  position  of  the  early  church,  which  insisted  that  the  prophecies  pertaining 
^0  the  Jewish  Tiation,  whilst  conditional  as  to  individuals,  and  to  the  nation  for  a  certain 
determined  period,  would  finally  be  realized  as  given.  Therefore,  one  of  the  essential 
elements  of  prophetical  interpretation  is  this  :  to  observe  that  the  prophecies  relating  to 
the  future  glory  of  the  Jewish  nation—  indeed  postponed  on  account  of  sinfulness — are 
Mt  conditional,  but  present  us  an  ultimate  purpose,  which  shall  be  verified  in  its  actual 
history. 

Attention  is  thus  early  in  the  argument  called  to  this  feature,  that  ihe  student  may 
keep  it  before  him  as  we  proceed  in  the  development  of  scriptural  facts  and  statements, 
^e  importance  of  this  is  not  overestimated,  seeing  that  neglect  of  these  cautions  has 
embarrassed  and  vitiated  the  interpretation  of  much  Scripture.  Two  illustrations  may 
•nffloe  :  Dr.  Alexander,  Com.  on  Isa.,  following  others  in  elucidating  the  predictions 
pertaining  to  the  Jewish  nation,  is  very  careful  to  show  how  the  curses  were  fulfilled  in 
the  histozy  of  that  nation,  but  with  equal  care  bestows  the  blessings^  xounsed  lo  Vke  Vd^iw- 
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iicdl  nation — to  the  chnrch.  The  Christian  church  is  8ubstUuied  for  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
prophecy  is  lavishly  accommodated  to  the  substitution.  Thus  e.g.  one  of  the  strongest 
efforts  in  this  direction  is  found  in  the  comments  of  Isa.  63,  but  he  overlooks  the  entire 
connection — who  is  pleading,  whose  cities  are  wasted,  who  is  to  be  restored  to  the  land, 
the  reference  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  day  of  vengeance  and  year  of  Jubilee,  in  which  de> 
liverance  to  a  down-trodden  people  is  given.  As  this  passage  will  be  considered  at  length 
hereafter,  it  is  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  all  such  interpretations  assume  as  their 
foundation  that  the  promises  to  the  Jewish  nation  are  conditional,  and  the  nation  failing 
in  meeting  the  conditions,  it  will  never  be  restored,  and  it  will  never  realize  the  fulfil- 
ment. But  strange,  it  is  still  supposed  that  the  promises  themselves  remain  intact  when 
appropriated  to  the  church,  provided  some  incongruities  are  let  alone,  such  as  the  prom- 
ises of  the  return  of  material  prosperity  to  a  down-trodden  land,  etc.,  which  is  to  be 
spiritualized.  Waggoner  (jRef.  of  the  Age  to  Come,  p.  74)  plainly  says  under  the  heading, 
'*  The  conditional  nature  of  the  promises  made  to  the  Jews  :"  *'  It  may  be  remarked  that 
all  of  God's  promises  to  man  are  conditional.  To  deny  this  is  to  advocate  Universalism, 
and  even  to  deny  Free  Agency,' '  etc.,  quoting  in  proof  of  such  conditionality  Ex.  19 :  5-8, 
and  then  argues  that  the  Jews  being  disobedient,  not  complying  with  imposed  condi- 
tions, the  promises  of  God  will  ever  remain  unfulfilled.  This  is  taking  a  one-sided  view 
of  the  case  ;  it  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  and  within  a  given  time,  but  utterly  untrue  in 
80  far  as  it  implicates  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  promises  uUimatelv  to  the  nation.  For 
the  promises  of  God,  given  with  the  foreknown  knowledge  of  the  defection  of  the  nation 
and  its  resultant  rejection  during  ^*  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles,"  are  based  on  and  con- 
firmed by  the  oath  of  God  (Ps.  89,  etc. ).  As  already  shown,  the  Divine  Purposes  are  not 
limited  by  what  man  does.  Thus  e.g.  in  reference  to  the  Kingdom,  with  which  the  Jew- 
ish nation  is  allied,  and  in  which  the  nation  is  promised  a  pre-eminent  commanding 
position,  the  promise  is  m^st  specific  ;  and  hence,  no  matter  how  many  reject  the  con- 
ditions, or  how  the  nation  must  suffer  a  prolonged  punishment  for  sin,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber will  be  gathered  out  of  the  obedient  who  will  form  its  ruling  force,  and  the  nation 
itself  will,  as  also  promised,  be  brought  to  repentance  and  faith,  resulting  in  its  glory  as 
predicted.  We  must  leave  the  discussion  of  the  restoration  to  Props.  122,  123,  and  124. 
It  may,  however,  be  added  :  if  the  Kingdom  and  the  promises  pertaining  thereto  de- 
pend merely  upon  the  reception  or  rejection  of  the  truth  by  the  Jewish  nation,  hovo  are 
God's  promises  to  be  verified  to  the  believing  portion  of  the  nation  and  to  that  engrafted 
line  ?  If  the  fulfilment  is  conditioned  by  the  disobedience  of  the  unfaithful  portion,  are 
the  pious  Jews  to  miss  the  promises  of  the  Kingdom  on  account  of  the  wickedness  of 
others  ?  Are  the  promises  given  to  David  made  null  and  void  ?  This  opens  an  abyss 
for  our  opponents.  At  present,  it  may  only  be  said  that  such  a  course  would  neither 
he  just  to  man  nor  honorable  to  the  oath-bound  promises  of  God.  Therefore,  the  Bible 
teaches  us  that  God,  foreseeing  this  defection  of  the  large  portion  of  the  nation,  postpones 
this  Kingdom,  both  as  a  punishment  to  the  nation  and  as  a  merciful  provision,  that  He 
may  gather  out  from  among  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  people  necessary  for  its  re-estab- 
lishment upon  a  glorious  and  triumphant  basis.  The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  matter 
rests  on  the  question  whether  the  covenants  which  declare  this  Kingdom  to  pertain  to 
the  Jewish  nation  are  temporary  or  not.  This  will  be  discussed  in  its  proper  place,  and 
then  the  reader  will  be  prepared  to  decide  whether  the  Jewish  nation  is  entitled  to  any 
special  privileges  in  virtue  of  its  covenant  relationship.  Some  writers  cannot,  and  do 
not,  distinguish  between  the  Mosaic  covenant  and  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic,  placing 
all  in  the  same  category.  Hence  a  confusion,  and  worse,  a  corresponding  restricted  in- 
terpretation, which  quotes  prophecy  just  as  it  can  accommodate  it  to  the  church. 
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Peoposition  19.  The  New  Testament  hegma  the  omnonncement  of 
the  hingdom  in  terma  eaypreesi/ve  of  its  being  prevumsh/  well 
hnotvn. 

This  is  an  importaiit  feature.  Any  theory  at  variance  with  this 
hct  is,  to  say  the  least,  open  to  the  suspicion  of  being  defective. 
The  statement  in  the  Proposition  is  one  that  has  been  noticed  and 
duly  acknowledged  bj  numerous  writers  of  almost  every  shade  of 
opinion.  The  preachmg  of  the  kingdom,  its  simple  announcement, 
without  the  least  attempt  to  explain  its  meaning  or  nature,  the 
very  langua^  in  which  it  was  conveyed  to  the  Jews— all  presup- 
posed that  it  was  a  sahject  familiar  to  them.  John  the  ^Baptist, 
Jesus,  and  the  Seventy,  all  proclaimed  the  kingdom  in  a  way, 
without  definition  or  explanation,  that  indicated  that  their  hearers 
toere  acquainted  with  its  meaning. 

Obs.  1.  On  the  face  of  the  opening  pages  of  the  New  Test,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  the  Kingdom  was  something  well  known,  already  the  ob- 
ject  of  faith  and  hope.  Theologians  generalTj,  either  nnable  to  reconcile 
this  with  their  church  theories,  or  deeming  it  unimportant  while  acknowl- 
edging the  fact,  pass  it  by  in  silence,  or  give  us  some  apologetics  to  ac- 
count for  it,  whicn  are  derogatory  to  the  age,  to  the  believers  then  living, 
and  to  the  Word.  The  destructive  critics,  seeing  here  a  point  of  leverage, 
insist  upon  it  that  this  was  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  *'  Jewish  forms," 
and  scoff  at  it  as  a  decided  indication  of  weakness  and  failure.  By  us — for 
we  make  no  apology,  needing  none — it  is  regarded  as  prerequisite  a7id 
mmtial  to  the  truthfulness  and  unity  of  our  doctrine. 

Ohs.  2.  The  feature  in  the  Prop,  is  an  indispensable  accessory.  With- 
out it,  there  would  be  a  flaw,  a  missing  link  in  the  chain  ;  with  it  there  is 
completeness  ; — for  if  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  understood  in  its  literal  cove- 
mnted  aspects  as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
New  Test,  consistently  announces  tne  same.  If  the  Kingdom,  however,  is 
what  the  multitude  now  believe  and  teach,  then  the  announcement  is  sin- 
Nar,  strained,  and  even  inconsistent  with  the  circumstances  of  the  age, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  Kingdom,  the  preaching  presented,  and  the  alleg:ed 
substitution.  Nothing,  if  the  latter  is  correct,  in  the  shape  of  apologetics 
can  save  it  from  the  condemnation  and  jeers  of  unbelievers,  for,  at  the 
most,  it  would  be  a  mere  humiliating  accommodation  to  Jewish  prejudice 
and  ignorance.     There  is  no  escape  irom  this  dilemma. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  strictures  passed  on  this  feature  of  the  New  Test. 
(m.:  its  accommodation  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Old  Test.)  by  Strauss,  Banr, 
Benan,  etc.,  and  instead  of  seeking  oat  some  voay  of  escape  which  in  itself  lowers  the 
trathand  the  ohaiacter  of  God  in  giving  such  a  sense,  find  m  them  (^avoi^dxi^lYiQVt  \>xi\Tv&^ 
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oondnsions)  renevoed  strength  and  poioer.  As  the  objections  of  nnbelief  will  hereafter  be 
met  in  detail,  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  present,  to  say  that  Von  Ammon  {Bib.  Theol.\  and 
after  him  many  others,  throw  donbt  on  the  credibility  of  the  Scriptures  on  the  groimd 
that  the  New  Test,  in  the  very  outset  indicates  that  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the 
disciples  were  susceptible  to  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  their  Jewish  forerunners  and 
hearers,  and  that  consequently,  instead  of  there  being  one  great  design  relating  to  the 
future  as  attributed  to  them,  we  have,  in  view  of  the  subsequent  change  in  the  meaning  of 
the  Kingdom  (i.e.  in  the  discarding  of  the  strictly  grammatical  sense  and  the  substitution 
of  a  spiritual  sense),  only  detached,  isolated  positions,  lacking  cohesion  and  unity. 
Sherer  {Mis.  of  Relig.  Crit.)  takes  the  same  view,  objecting  to  the  authority  of  the  New 
Test.,  because  it  thus  evinces  the  influence  of  Jewish  traditions.  Rabbinical  arguments. 
Messianic  hopes  and  expectations  not  in  accordance  with  external  facts.  Numerous  tes- 
timonies of  a  similar  nature  might  be  adduced  from  recent  writers  ;  these,  avoiding 
their  deductions,  we  will  accept,  and  show,  step  by  step,  in  a  logical,  scriptural  man- 
ner, (1)  how  they  take  the  unreal  nature  of  the  expected  and  preached  Messianic  King- 
dom/or granted,  and  (2)  how  every  writer  unjustly  overlooks  the  expressly  predided  post- 
ponement of  the  realization  of  those  Messianic  hopes,  and  from  such  a  deliberate  ignor- 
ing of  a  scriptural  fact  draws  inferences  to  suit  his  own  fancy  and  theory. 

Obs.  3.  To  impress  this  point,  let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position  oc- 
cupied by  the  first  hearers  of  *' the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom."  Consider 
that  the  Old  Test,  is  alone  in  our  hands,  and  that  Ihe  plain  grammatical 
sense  is  the  one  in  which  we  receive  the  predictions  of  the  Kingdom.  Sup- 
pose, under  such  circumstances,  we  would  have  heard  John,  Jesus,  and 
the  disciples  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  manner  indicated,  what 
would  have  been  the  impressions  made  upon  our  minds  ?  Certainly,  among 
other  things,  that  we  already  knew  what  the  Kingdom  was,  viz. :  the  The- 
ocracy as  it  existed  previously,  permanently  united  with  the  Davidic  throne 
and  kingdom.  The  preaching,  let  us  not  forget,  directly  appeals  to  a  well- 
known  kingdom^  and  surely  we,  too,  would  have,  under  its  influence,  im- 
bibed the  very  views  of  the  Kingdom,  which  the  mass  of  the  church  now 
regards  as  a  Jewish  weakness,  a  lack  of  discernment,  in  the  early  history 
of  this  subject.  But  the  question,  which  but  few  ever  consider,  is, 
whether,  after  all,  this  was  an  error.  The  answer  will  follow,  in  detail, 
with  proof  attached. 

• 

Ohs.  4.  If  the  Kingaom,  as  multitudes  maintain,  was  not  thus  known  ; 
if  it  is  correct  to  assert  that  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  at  first  utterly 
misapprehended  its  meaning  ;  if  the  announcement  denoted  one  thing  to 
the  hearers  and  yet  contained  in  itself  a  spiritual  idea  which  the  future 
was  to  develop — Tiow  comes  it,  then,  that  Christ  could  send  out  disciples  to 
preach  the  Kingdom  without  previous  instruction  as  to  its  real  meaning  ; 
and  even  invite  strangers  (Luke  9  :  56,  57,  60)  to  "(?o  and  preach  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood,^^  Why  does  not  John  and  the  disciples  first  receive  pre- 
liminary counsel,  so  that,  themselves  freed  from  alleged  error,  they  may 
?»roperly  teach  others  respecting  the  Kingdom  ?  It  can  be  safely  asserted 
the  proof  following,  as  the  argument  is  continued)  that  it  is  a  well-grounded 
belief  that  the  Kingdom  was  something  that  they  were  acquainted  with, 
and  concerning  which,  as  to  its  nature  or  meaning,  they  needed  noty  owing 
to  its  plain  portrayal  in  the  Old  Test.,  any  special  instruction.  No  other 
explanation  will  cover  the  facts  in  the  case,  or  sustain  the  character  and 
position  of  the  first  preachers  of  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.^* 
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PROFOsrnoN  20.  To  comprehend  the  eviject  of  (he  hingdoni^  it  is 
necesMf'y  to  notice  i^  belief  and  the  eo^pectationa  oj  the  more 
pious  portion  of  tlie  Jews. 

This  is  a  rale,  covering  doctrine,  laid  down  by  the  ablest  of 
writers ;  it  is  foand  in  works  introductdrv  to  the  Bible  or  in  de- 
fence of  the  Scriptures  {e.g.^  Home's  Iniroduction^  voL  i,  p. 
393,  Birk's  Bible  and  Modern  Thcmght^  ch.  12,  Dunn's  H(m 
to  Stvdy  the  Bible^  etc.))  as  a  leading  one  in  the  doctrinal  inter- 
pretation of  the  Word ;  its  importance  and  ^^ue  are  urged  by 
various  considerations  as  the  only  possible  way  to  attain  to  a  con-' 
sisteni  sense  of  a  doctrine.    If  the  rule  applies  to  doctrine  in  gen- 

eial,  especially  ought  it  to  be  observed  in  that  of  the  kingdom. 

• 

Modem  syBteniB  of  theology  are  erected  in  snoh  an  elaborate  and  systematic  mode,  a 
•dentific  and  philosophical  manner,  that  they  are  widely  different  from  the  simple  and 
vmeientifio— yet  pnxposely  designed — treatment  of  doctrine  in  the  Bible.  The  effect 
■ometimes  is,  that  the  student,  attracted  by  the  elegance  and  magnitude  of  the  snper- 
iknietiire  of  snch  qrstems,  nndenates  the  more  ragged  but  ftrmer  stones  of  the  fonnda- 
tion  in  the  Scriptures.  Impressed  by  modem  modes  of  thinking  and  the  results  of 
modem  thought,  he  forgets  to  transport  himself  back  to  the  ancient  manner  of  thinking 
and  expression.  He  llTes  in  a  world  very  different  from  that  which  existed  when 
prophete  predicted  and  disciples  preached.  This  naturally  leads  to  misconception  and 
misinterpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  rule  (which  Home,  in  7n/rod., 
jnstly  remarks,  is  constantly  violated  by  commentators  and  others)  appropriately  com- 
mends itself  :  **  We  must  endeavor  to  carry  ourselves  back  to  the  very  times  and  places 
in  which  they  (the  Scriptures)  were  written,  and  realize  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking 
of  the  sacred  writers.  *  * 

Obs.  1.  It  is  nniversally  admitted  by  writers  of  prominence  (e.g.  Nean- 
der,  Hagenbach,  Schaff,  Kurtz,  etc.),  whatever  their  respective  views  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  itself,  that  the  Jews,  including  the  pious,  held  to  a 
persofial  coming  of  the    Messiah,  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
throne  and  kingdom,  the  personal  reigu  of  Messiah  on  David^s  throne,  the 
resultant  exaltation  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Millennial  descriptions  in  that  reign.     It  is  also  acknowledged  that 
the  utterances  of  Luke  1  :  71  ;  Acts  1:6;  Luke  2  :  26,  30,  etc.,  include 
(he  above  belief y  and  that  down,  at  least  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  Jews, 
the  disciples,  and  even  the  apostles  held  to  such  a  view.     It  is  not  denied,  by 
able  Protestant  or  Romanist,  Christian  or  Unbeliever,  that  they  regarded 
the  prophecies  and  covenanted  promises  as  literal  (i.e.  in  their  naked 
grammatical  sense)  ;  and,  believing  in  their  fulfilment,  looked /or  such  a 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  with  an  increased 
power  and  glory  befitting  the  majesty  of  the  predicted  King  ;  and  also 
that  the  pious  of  former  ages  would  m  raised  upfront  the  dead  to  onjoj 
the  same. 
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Obs.  2.  It  ia  iy)ticeable,  that  in  all  the  rebukes  given  to  the  Jews  by 
John  the  Baptist,  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles,  not  one  refers  to  their  belief 
and  cxpcetatiohs  coneeruing  the  Kingdom.  The  rebukes  pertain  to  their 
superstition,  traditions,  bigotry,  hypocrisy,  pride,  ostentation,  violatioa 
of  duty,  etc.,  but  nothing  is  alleged  that  they  misapprehended  the  King- 
dom of  the  prophets  in  its  fundamental  aspects.  This  is  indeed  abun- 
dantly  token  for  grantedhj  theologians,  but  without  the  least  proof  to  sus- 
tain it.  The  student  will  see,  as  the  argument  proceeds,  that  such  sup- 
posed ignorance  would  reflect  severely  upon  the  covenants,  prophecies,  and 
preaching  of  the  first  preachers  of  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom." 

Obs.  3.  A  few  brief  testimonies  are  annexed  :  Van  Oosterzee  (Tlied. 
New  Test.,  p.  53-55),  alluding  to  the  belief  of  the  Jews,  informs  us  that 
they  held  to  Messiah^s  coming  in  a  time  of  tribulation  (which  the  New 
Test,  confirms  at  the  Sec.  Advent),  when  Antichrist  was  reigning,  and 
which  would  result  in  a  great  battle  (so  also  Rev.  19,  etc.)  with  hostile 
world  powers.  The  Christ  will  bo  a  descendant  of  David's,  will  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  will  bet  up  his  Kingdom  in  Israel,  will  remove 
evil  and  suffering,  will  introduce  peace  and  blessedness,  perform  great 
miracles,  awake  hrst  the  pious  dead  Israelites,  triumph  over  the  heathen, 
and  allow  also  non-Israelite  nations  to  enjoy  salvation.  He  then  adds: 
'*  Of  this  SalvatioUy  Jertcsalem  will  be  the  centre ;  the  purified  earth,  the 
theatre ;  and  the  restoration  of  all  tftings,  the  crotcn.^^  Reuss  {^His,  Ch, 
TheoL,  p.  115),  under  the  title  "Messianic  hopes,"  says:  **The  object  of 
Christ's  coming  may  bo  stated  in  general  terms  to  bo  the  found<ition  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  *'  There  was  needed,  first,  a  politicalj  moral,  afid 
religious  restoration  of  Israel,  such  as  the  ancient  prophets  had  foretold,** 
including  *'  the  recall  of  the  dispersed  Jews,"  and  *'  the  re-establishment 
of  the  throne  of  David."  Schmid  {Bib.  Theol.  N,  Test.)  declares  that  the 
Jewisll  faith  embraced  the  idea  of  *'  a  Kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  ;  in- 
deed of  a  Tlieocracy  under  a  monarchical  form,^^ — '^  an  ideally  real  TJieo- 
cratic  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,'^ 

Knapp  {Ch.  Theol.,  p.  323)  has  a  smppilar  statement.  First,  he  acknowledges  that 
•*  the  ancient  opinion"  of  the  Jews  was  that  **  He  (Christ)  would  be  a  temporal  deliyerer 
and  a  king  of  the  Jews,  and  indeed  a  universal  monarch,  who  would  reign  over  aU  nations. 
Thus  they  interpreted  Ps.  2:2,  6,  8  ;  Jer.  23  :  5,  6  ;  Zech.  9  : 4,  seq. "  Secondly,  he 
confesses:  **T/je  apostles  themselves  held  this  opinion  unlU  after  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  Matt.  20  :  20,  21  ;  Luke  24  :  21  ;  Acts  1  :  G."  Thirdly,  he  endeavors,  as  a  sup- 
port to  his  own  theory  of  the  Kingdom,  to  make  out  that  a  small  number,  instancing 
Simeon  and  the  malefactor  on  the  cross,  did  not  so  much  expect  an  earthly  kingdom  as 
spiritual  blessings.  Fourthly,  he  makes  out  that  many  united  the  idea  of  an  earthly  king- 
dom and  spiritual  blessings.  His  concessions  are  all  that  we  need  ;  the  effort  to  intro- 
duce the  modern  spirituaUstio  view  in  the  case  of  Simeon  and  the  malefactor  ^Is — (1) 
because  all  Jews  believed  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy  ;  and 
(2)  because  otherwise  he  makes  these  two  to  take  a  higher  rank  in  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  Kingdom  than  the  apostles  (comp.  above  his  concession),  who  were  speciaUy  i»» 
structed  iri  and  preached  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  4.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Thompson,  Tlieol.  of  Clirist,  p.  33)  take 
the  unwarranted  liberty  of  assuming,  that  at  the  First  Advent  the  Jews 
(Nicodemus  is  instanced)  believed  themselves  to  be  '*  already  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  by  virtue  of  their  birth  in  the  lineage  of  Aoraham,"  and 
therefore  only  **  looked  to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  for  a  higher  assertion 
of  that  Kingdom.'^     T/iis  is  misleading.     Where  is  the  slightest  proof  for 
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BO  iweepin^  an  asBertion  ?  All  testhnony  is  opposed  to  ifc.  Instead  of  the 
Jews  belieymg  themselves  to  ie  in  the  £[ingdom,  they  were  looking  far 
it  to  oome.  Li  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  since 
all  the  prophets  foretold  its  downfall,  and  its  re-esiablishmeni  under  tiie 
Messiah.  While  holding  that  their  relationshi])  to  Abraham  would  give 
them  admittance  therein  when  it  arrived,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
a  single  Jew  believed  himself  to  be  *'  already  in^*  the  Kingdom.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  the  most  abundant  testimony  to  the  contnury  in  Jew- 
idi  faith,  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  intimations  of  their  belief  in  the  New 
Test.  Nicodemus,  thus  singled  out  and  a  foreign  faith  thrust  upon  him, 
was  a  Pharisee,  and  the  Pharisees  (Luke  17  :  20),  instead  of  holding  that 
the  Kingdom  was  already  here  and  that  they  were  in  it,  demanded  of 
Christ  **  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  should  come.** 

As  intiioaied  under  Obs.  3,  some  writers  endeavor  to  amooth  over  this  Jewish  faith  as 
meh  aa  poaaitle.  Knapp  has  been  instanced.  Another  specimen  in  the  same  direction  is 
lobe  found  under  Sec.  99,  1  (4),  in  his  (X,  Theol,,  where  he  tells  ns  that  some  of  the  Jews 
Bve  to  the  Kingdom  "  a  morial  and  spiritual  sense,  denoting  and  comprehending  all  the 
oifine  appointments  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  men,  for  their  happiness  in  this  and  the 
faliire  life,**  etc.    The  truth  is,  that  this  is  taking  a  modem  spiritualistic  conception  of 
fhe  Kingd(»n  and  fastening  it  upon  the  Jews,  who  never  thus  entertained  it.    Knapp 
lives  HO  pxN/  for  his  assertions,  and  they  are  not  susceptible  of  any.    All  Jews  held  to 
ue  Hessiah's  Kingdom  in  the  same  way,  viz.  :  as  the  re-establishment  of  the  Theocracy, 
allied  with  the  Davidio  throne  and  kingdom,  and  whilst  some  hud  more  stress  on  the 
tanporsl  advantages  and  blessinjgs  resuUing  therefrom,  others  united  with  those  the 
UgpSest.  spiritual  and  moral  happiness.    The  student,  at  the  vestibule  of  our  argument, 
omnot  be  too  cautious  in  reoeivin^  such  statements  unguardedly  made  by  good  men. 
Attention  is  thus  caUed  to  them,  since  they  have  an  important  bearing  in  shaping  the 
inteipTetation  of  Scripture.     Farrar  {Life  </  ChrUl,  vol.  1,  p.  105),  admitting  that  the 
riiwies  "  Kingdom  of  neaven**  and  **  coming  time"  "  were  Sequent  at  this  time  on  pious 
ops,"  adds  :  "  It  seems  clear  that  Ewald,  Hilgenfeld,  Keim  (as  against  Yolkmar,  eto.), 
ire  rig^t  in  believing  that  there  was  at  this  time  (at  the  First  Advent)  a  fully  deyeloped 
Heorianic  tradition."   Aside  from  the  direct  arguments  adduced  in  favor  of  such  a  view, 
the  manner  in  which  the  New  Test,  begins  (l^op.  19)  is  amply  sufficient  to  prove  it. 
Hence  we  deprecate  such  misleading  statements  as  the  following :  Walker  {Philos.  qf 
the  Ptan  qf  Salv.,  p.  128),  after  referring  to  the  views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
^>peazance  (viz.  :  that  they  believed  that  the  Messiah  **  would  deliver  them  from  subjec- 
tion to  Gentile  nations  and  place  the  Jewish  power  in  the  asceiidant  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth,"  eto.),  says  :  *'  Although  some  of  the  common  people  may  have  had  some 
understanding  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  yet  the  prominent  men  of 
the  nation,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  all  classes,  were  not  expecting  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  would  be  purely  spiriitial,  but  that  it  would  be  mainly  temporal." 
Now  where  is  a  particle  of  evidence  that  any  Jew— much  less  **  some'* — had  the  slightest 
idea  of  a  "  purely  spiritual "  Kingdom.     If  it  existed,  the  favorers  of  such  a  spiritual 
ideal  would  only  be  too  happy  to  produce  it  as  favoring  their  own  view.     They,  by  such 
efforts  to  link  their  modem  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom  with  some  unknomm  Jews,  only 
increase  the  difficulties  of  their  view,  for  they  make  these  unknown  persons /ar  superior  to 
fte  twelve,  who,  although  enjoying  special  teaching  and  revelation,  and  actual  preachers  of 
the  Kingdom,  entertained  (e.g.  Acts  1 :  6)  the  Jewish  view  down  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus. 

Obs,  5.  If,  in  support  of  our  Prop.,  Jews  were  selected,  who  are  not  ap- 
provingljr  mentioned  in  the  New  Test.,  it  might  be  alleged  that  thev 
miseoneeived  the  truth.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  such 
as  are  evidently  spoken  of  witn  aivine  approbation  ;  who  were  under  the 
dJTino  guidance,  and  whose  statements  remain  uncontradicted.     Being 

Eious,  accredited  believers,  their  testimony,  whatever  it  may  be,  should 
ave  considerable  weight,  and  be  received  as  reliable.  In  confirmation  of 
onr  position,  we  appeal  to  the  expressed  views  of  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias, 
of  Maij  and  Joseph. 
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Let  this  be  amplified.     Take  Elizabeth  and  Zacharias,  who  were  "  righteoiu"  iod 
"  blameless,"  and  the  phraseology  of  both  fully  accords  with  the  idea  of  the  UtezBl  King- 
dom believed  in  by  the  Jews.     When  e.g.  appealing  to  the  prophets  as  predicting  a  hom 
of  salvation  in  the  honse  of  David  to  save  the  nation  from  its  enemies,  to  perfonn  the 
covenant  made  with  Abraham,  etc.,  what  was  their  understanding  of  this  matter?    Cc^ 
tainly  an  implicit  trust  through  the  8pirit,  that  all  that  the  prophets  predicted  would  ht 
verified— not  something  else,  but  the  real  predicted  subject  matter  conveyed  by  their  ei- 
pressions,  received  in  strict  usage  with  the  common  laws  of  language.    That  is,  they  ub- 
derstood  the  prophecies  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  and  thus  trusted  in  a  litenl, 
earthly  kingdom  to  be  erected.     The  proof  that  they  did  so  is  very  evident  in  the  his- 
tory of  their  son  John  the  Baptist.     The  son  could  not  receive,  being  instructed  bj 
them,  any  other  idea  of  the  Kingdom  than  they  themselves  possessed.     Now  it  happens 
that  the  very  writers  who  so  significantly  laud  and  magnify  "  the  enlightened  pie^'  of 
Elizabeth  and  Zaoharias,  and  endeavor  to  engraft  upon  their  language  modemiad  notions 
respecting  the  Kingdom,  all,  without  exception,  estimate  John's  knowledge  of  the  King- 
dom as  very  "  limited  and  Jewish."     Well  may  we  ask,  How  comes  t/,  if  the  parents  were 
so  enlightened  that  the  son,  specially  consecrated^  etc.,  failed  in  obtaining  the  same  views? 
The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  both  parents  and  son  did  not 
materially  differ  from  that  entertained  by  Nnthanael,  Nicodemus,  or  the  Jews  generallj. 
Next,  take  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  from  the  announcement  of  the  angel  down  to  the  veiy 
last — just  like  the  apostles  Acts  1  :  6— they  believed  literally  (what  has  since  become  so 
unfashionable,  and  is  stigmatized  even  by  pious  men  as  a  mere  '^Jewish  form**  or 
**  husk")  that "  the  Lord  God  will  give  vnio  IVim  (he  throne  of  His  father  Daiid^  and  Ik 
shall  reign  over  the  liouse  of  Jacob  forever,**  etc.     W^y  they  thus  believed,  and  ti^eOur 
they  were  correct  in  it,  wul  be  apparent  when  we  come  to  consider  the  covenants  and 
promises.     The  comments  of  men  that  these  Jews  were  miserably  mistaken  and  self-de- 
ceived are  far-fetched  and  derogatory  to  the  Word  ;  and  if  they  only  came  from  unbeher- 
ers  it  might  be  safely  passed  by  ;  but  coming  also,  as  they  do,  from  able  advocates  and 
defenders  of  Christianity,  it  is  depressing  to  the  truth.     It  gives  a  deplorable  cast  to  the 
age  and  to  the  Scriptures,  which,  on  their  face,  encouraged  such  faith  and  expectations. 
It  ignores  the  express  declarations  that  some  of  these  Jews  (as  e.g.  John  the  Baptist) 
were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they  held  to  this  faith,  and  boastingly  asserts  tk» 
modern  supremacy  over  these  *'  ignorant**  Jews.      We,  on  the  other  hand,  deeply  feel  thst 
respect  for  the  Messiah-announcing  angel,  due  regard  for  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit^  s 
proper  estimation  of  the  character  of  those  ancients,  require  us  to  insist  that  these  Jews 
well   knew  what  their  own   language  indicated,   and  that  they  were  not   deceived  in  its 
application.     Cousequently  we  object  to  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  of  the  Art 
"  Kingdom  of  (jhd**  (MClintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.) :  "  In  these  (prophetic)  passages 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  is  figuratively  described  as  a  golden  age,  when  the  true  religion, 
and  with  it  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  should  be  re-established  in  more  than  pristine  purist 
and  universal  peace  and  happiness  prevail.     All  this  was  doubtless  to  be  understood  in 
a  spiritual  sense  ;  and  so  the  devout  Jews  of  our  Saviour's  time  appear  to  have  under- 
stood it,  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Anna,  and  Joseph."      Afterward  he  confesses  that  ''this 
Jewish  temporal  sense  appears  to  have  been  also  held  by  the  apostles  before  the  day  of 
Pentecost."     Observe  :  (1)  The  confusing  of  **  figurative'**  with  **  spiritual  ;'*  (2)  that  the 
apostles  not  holding  to  this  spiritual  conception  before  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  not 
'*  devout  Jews  ;"  (3)  that  it  is  admitted  that  the  langnge  predicts  a  Jewish  Theocracy, 
true  religion,  peace,  and  happiness,  but  this,  grammatically  taught,  is  to  be  spiritualized ; 
(4)  that  the  four  persons  named  thus  spiritualized  it  (!),  having  higher  spiritual  attain- 
ments than  the  Twelve — at  least,  being  more  '*  devout.'* 

Obs.  6.  A  large  class,  to  make  the  ancient  Jewish  faith  unreliable  and 
inapplicable,  fully  admit  the  same,  but  then  gravely  misjudge  the  belief 
by  pointing  to  the  result,  i.e.  the  nou'realizaiion  oi  their  faith,  as  evidence 
that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  true  idea  of  the 
Kingdom.  No  such  Kingdom  as  they  anticipated  was  raised  up  under 
the  Messiah,  and,  therefore^  this  evidences  either  the  human  origin  of  their 
faith,  or  else  that  the  language  must  in  some  way  be  susceptible  of  a 
meaning  different  from  that  contained  in  its  legitimate  grammatical  sense, 
which  they,  in  their  ignorance,  could  not  understand.  But  the  question 
is,  were  they  mistaken  7    This  is  too  much  taken /or  granted^  and  upon  its 
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esiumptian  a  hage  saxwrstractiire  arises.  Briefly  and  antioipatingly  :  the 
non-fulfilment  thus  far  is  no  evtdetice  against  the  faith,  for  tnere  are  valid 
mud  saiisfaciartf  reasons  given  in  the  New  Test,  whi/  it  should  not  down  to 
the  present  time  be  realized.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  it  never  wiU  be 
attorned.  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  abideth  forever,  tLXid  every  "jo/  and 
iiUW*  will  be  fulfilled  in  Ood^s  own  time  and  way.  This  is  simply  pre- 
judging the  case  from  unreliable  data — a  jumping  to  conclusions  from 
lalBe  premises.  The  reader  may,  prematurely  in  our  argument,  endeavor 
to  decide  how  it  comes  then  that  this  Jewish  faith,  if  so  erroneous  and 
shown  to  be  void  by  what  actually  occurred  under  the  Messiah,  still  con- 
tinaed  generally,  almost  universally,  in  the  Primitive  Church  for  three 
centuries. 

Obs.  7.  Another  large  class,  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  result,  in- 
form us  that  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Jewish  Messianic  Kingdom  expecta- 
tions, indicates  a  Jewish  misapprehension  of  Scripture  language ;  and  tiiat 
hence,  however  the  grammatical  construction  may  demand  it,  the  lan- 
guage, covenant  and  prophetical,  expressive  of  such  a  faith  must  be  inter- 
preted to  correspond  with  the  result  thus  far  attained.  The  non-fulfil- 
ment becomes  both  the  rejecter  of  the  ancient  faith  and  the  apologist  for 
applying  a  epiritnalistic  interpretation.  It  is  assumed  that  the  prophecies 
relied  on  by  the  Jews  to  sustain  their  faith  must  mean  something  very 
different  from  its  natural  meaning — in  brief,  words,  phrases,  and  sentences 
that  had  a  definite  meaniuj^  for  centuries  are,  under  the  impulse  of  this 
misconception  of  the  actual  facts  in  the  case,  transmuted  into  something 
else  to  suit  existing  circumstances.  This,  too,  is  represented  as  faith  in 
the  Word — a  reception  of  its  divine  teaching  with  implicit  confidence. 
Need  we  be  surprised  at  infidelitjr  exulting  m  the  gross  confusion  thus 
occasioned,  and  the  more  ffross  by  implicating  as  utterly  unreliable  repre- 
sentative men,  men  of  faith  in  the  ancient  church. 

The  qaestion  retnms,  Were  the  Jews  really  mistaken  and  is  any  one  anthorized  to 
engraft  another  and  diverse  meaning  upon  the  prophecies  which  excited  their  faith,  in 
met  that  the  language  may  be  reconciled  with  a  certain  supposed  result  ?  The  sim- 
ple, sad  fact  is  this  :  in  this  whole  matter  the  Word  of  God  is  unfairly  tuindled  by  the 
mnltitade.  According  to  their  notion  of  the  church  as  the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom, 
both  the  primitive  and  Jewish  faith  must  be  discarded,  and  the  predictions  of  the  Word 
must  be  made  to  accommodate  themselves  to  this  Church-Kingdom  theory.  The  true  and 
honorable  method  is  the  following  :  If  the  events  did  not  take  place,  and  have  not  yet 
oocurred  as  predicted  and  believed  in  by  these  ancient  worthies  (i.e.,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  Kingdom),  it  ought  to  suggest  the  inquiry.  Why  have  they  not  been  realized  ?  and  Iheii 
receiving  the  plain  reasons  presented  in  the  IVord  why  they  have  been  withholden,  deeply 
ponder  them,  and  allow  them  the  toeirjht  that  divine  teaching  possesses.  It  is  premature 
to  assume,  without  mature  examination,  the  foregone  conclusion  that  they  will  never  be 
verified  in  the  believed-in  grammatical  sense,  and  thus  bring  reproach  on  the  Scriptures 
containing  and  leading  to  such  a  sense  ;  thus  heap  discredit  on  the  belief  of  those 
ancient  saints,  making  them  misguided  and  ignorant  Jews  ;  thus  hold  up  to  scorn  the 
faith  of  the  Primitive  Church,  regarding  it  as  mistaken  in  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  then,  as  a  resort  against  infidelity,  search  for  some  accommodaiion  theory  to 
shelter  those  believers  and  the  Scriptures.  How  can  it  be  shown,  with  the  reasons  be- 
fore TLB  ot  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  8ec.  Advent,  that  God  will  not,  as  predicted, 
ultimately  perform  this  glorious  work  ?  Instead  of  spiritualizing  the  language  of  the 
Word  away  into  vagueness  ;  instead  of  decrying  the  hopes  of  the  pious  of  former  ages 
(with  weU-intentioned  motives  and  feelings),  would  it  not  be  better  to  look  at  the  most 
solemnly  given  assurances,  coming  from  the  Christ  Himself,  that  these  things  are  pur- 
posely postponed  ?  Some  preliminaries  must  first  be  logically  passed  over  before  we  are 
fiiUy  prepared  to  discuss  this  postponement ;  if  the  student  wiU  patienlV^  loVlorv  Q'^t 
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V  steps  he  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the  irresistible  force  of  the  reasons  assigned— rea> 
sons  which  for  several  centuries  influenced  and  pervaded  the  Christian  Church. 

Obs.  8.  The  Apologetics  of  the  Church  makes  too  many  concessions  to 
unbelievers  respecting  the  Jewish  and  Primitive  faith,  and,  alas,  too  many 
sneers — according  well  with  the  ridicule  of  infidelity — are  cast  at  their 
•*  low,"  *  grovelling,''  **  carnal"  views  of  the  Kingdonu  Gentiles,  in 
their  self -approbation  of  position  and  favor,  forget  tne  caution  given  by 
Paul  in  Rom.  11  :  20. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  reflect  over  that  which  Peter  tells  us  (1  Pet  1  :  10-12),  and 
not  hastily  accuse  those  to  whom  things  were  revealed,  and  to  whom  the  proclamation 
of  the  Kingdom  was  intrusted,  as  knowing  nothing  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
and  its  resultant  salvation.  We,  having  the  advantage  of  additional  revelations  and 
fulfllment,  know  indeed  more  respecting  the  method  of  God's  procedure,  the  duration 
of  the  postponement,  the  manner  in  which  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  manifested,  the  events 
which  are  to  precede  and  accompany  it ;  but  they,  as  well  as  we  now  can,  knew  the 
main,  leading  predictions  concerning  the  Kingdom,  correctly  apprehended  the  great 
outlines,  perfectly  comprehended  its  nature  and  relationship  to  Christ — for  aU  these 
were  plainly  given  in  the  Scriptures,  connected  with  covenanted  promises  and  con- 
firmed by  oath.  The  difficulties  of  distinguishing  between  the  First  and  Sec.  Advents 
(which  many  eminent  men  now  experience  in  appropriating  prophecies  to  the  First  that 
only  perttiin  to  the  Second),  a  smitten  and  triumphant  Saviour,  a  crucified  and  exalted 
King,  etc.,  did  not,  by  any  means,  efface  a  scriptural  view  of  the  Kingdom  itself.  This 
is  akeady  shown  by  the  preceding  Proposition  ;  for,  if  otherwise,  then  no  satisfactory 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  the  New  Test,  opens, 
taking,  as  it  does,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  for  granted.  If  they  did  make 
a  mistake  in  their  absorbing  contemplation  of  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  so 
as  to  overlook  the  antecedent  humiliation,  suffering,  and  death  of  the  King,  let  not 
the  man  accuse  them  of  ignorance  concerning  the  Kingdom,  which  led  to  such  a  re- 
strainment  of  prediction,  when  he  to-day  reverses  their  conduct  by  confining  hiTn<|ft]f 
so  much  to  the  sacrifice  that  he  overlooks  the  Kingdom. 

Obs,  9.  The  force  of  Prop.  16,  begins  to  appear.     The  knowledge  that 
we  have  of  this  Kingdom  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  Old  Test.     Jewish 
and  Primitive  belief — over  against  tne  modern  notion  which  would  only 
find  it  in  the  New  Test,  and  then  by  inference — based  itself  upon  what  fh^ 
Old  Test,  declared  concerning  it.     This  fact  meets  us  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  Gospels,  and  comes  to  us  directly  in  the  early  preaching  of 
**  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.'*      Wliat  Kinydom  is  taken  for  granted  as 
known  ?    Evidently  the  one  predicted  in  the  older  Scriptures,  and  hence, 
without  an  investigation  of  tne  Old  Test.,  from  whence  the  Jews  and  the 
first  Christians  obtained  their  views  and  expectations,  it  is  simply  im- 
possible  to  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  the    Kingdom.      The    New  Test, 
begins  with  the  conviction  that  the  source  of  all  true  knowledge  concern- 
ing it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Word  of  God  previously  given.*     And  this  in- 
formation imparted  is  not  merely  elementary  in  tne  sense  that  it  is  to  be 
superseded  by  something  else,  for,  as  we  shall  show,  it  is  so  encompassed 
by  covenant  and  prophecy,  so  imbedded  in  the  Divine  Purpose  as  unfolded 
and  attested  to  by  otith^  that  it  becomes  and  ever  remains  unchangeably 
essential  and  fundamental  in  its  nature.     God  will  not,  cannot  produce  a 
faith  by  the  unvarnished  grammatical  sense  of  His  Word,  existing  for  many 
centuries,  and  then  supersede  it  by  another  through  men  engrafting  a 
diflEerent  meaning  upon  the  identical  Scriptures  which  led  to  the  former. 
Multitudes,  indeed,  dream  that  this  actually  takes  place,  but  it  is  a  vain, 
IdJe  viBioD,  productive  of  vast  injury  to  the  truth. 
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■  One  of  iha  gwtoit  suaks  of  dedleaflion  in  Ohuzoh  Theology  was  the  negleot  thai 
the  CMd  Test  reoeiTed  in  certain  ages,  and  one  of  the  most  recent  signs  of  f  mprore- 
nient  is  the  great  attention  which  it  now  receiTcs  from  many  able  writers  in  Europe  and 
this  oonntiy.  This  was  brought  abont,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  seyere  attack  of 
Bstionalists,  etc,  upon  that  portion  of  Holy  Writ.  Whateyer  may  haye  originated  the 
taliuible  oontzibutioDS,  especmlly  by  €torman  theologians,  in  this  direction,  it  is  now 
folly  conceded  that  withont  the  Old  it  is  impossible  to  properly  comprehend  the  New, 
sand  that  both  are  indispensable  to  presexre  a  unity  in  the  Diyine  Purpose.  It  is 
suitable  to  add,  that  this  is  specially  and  pre-eminently  true  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the 
Kiagdoiin. 

Obs.  10.  The  belief  in  this  Kingdom  had  a  preservative  influence  upon 
the  Jewish  nation.  For^  inspired  by  the  hopes  set  forth  in  prophecy^  it 
prnerved  oven  under  ihe  most,  adverse  circumstances  a  tenacious  mist 
which  largely  contributed  in  keeping  them  from  the  enervating  influences 
and  the  idolatry  of  Asiatic  nations.  It  kept  them  also,  as  Mill  observes 
(1Z». Oov.j  p.  41),  from  **  being  stationary  liKe  other  Asiatics."  The  hope 
of  the  future,  as  propheticallv  allied  witn  the  nation,  served  as  a  bond  of 
vnion,  imparted  j)atience  unaer  trial,  and  kept  them  separate  and  distinct 
vnong  other  nations. 
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Proposition  21.    The  Prophecies  of  the  KiTigdom^  iiitei'prdei 
literally y  sustain  the  eoi^ectations  and  liopes  of  tlie  pious  Jews. 

This  is  universally  admitted^  even  by  those  who  contend  that  th 
same  prophecies  are  susceptible  of  a  diflferent  interpretation.  Th 
plain  literal  sense  eocpressly  teaches  what  the  Jews  anticipated 
and  no  author  has  yet  arisen  who  has  dared  to  assert  that  th 
grammatical  construction  of  the  Old  Testament  language,  receive 
according  to  the  usual  laws^  does  not  convey  the  meaning  foim« 
therein  of  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  an 
kingdom  as  expected  by  the  believing  Israelites.  Even  after  th 
attempted  undue  advantage  taken  of  this  circumstance  by  unbc 
lieving  writers,  and  after  Apologists  have  informed  us  that  thi 
naked  sense  is  only  "  the  husk"  to  be  discarded,  no  one  ha 
attempted  to  call  the  fact  of  such  an  existing  sense  into  question. 

Believers,  infidels,  and  semi-infidels  teach  this  fact ;  every  anthor  and  commentate 
consulted,  every  Life  of  Christ,  every  Introd.  to  the  Bible,  etc.,  fully  admits  it.  Wit 
infidels  it  is  a  standing  joke  that  the  prophets  predicted  such  a  Kingdom.  Thus  e.( 
Renan  {Lift  of  Jesus,  p.  86)  calls  it  '' a  gigantic  dream  for  centuries,"  and  **  the 
dreamed  of  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David,  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  fragment 
of  the  people,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Theocracy,"  etc.  '*  They  dreamed  of  the  Mesaia 
aH  judge  and  avenger  of  the  nations,"  of  **  a  renewal  of  all  things.**  In  view  of  this,  I 
informs  us  (p.  26Q)  that  '*  the  first  Christian  generation  lived  entirely  upon  expeotatioi 
and  dreams,"  and  that  it  required  *'  more  than  a  century"  for  the  church  to  disengaf 
itself  from  such  '*  dreams,"  which,  however  (p.  251),  were  more  or  less  held,  althoog 
but  **  a  fantastic  Kingdom  of  God, "  etc.  All  that  our  argument  at  present  requires  i 
simply  to  direct  attention  to  the  concession,  however  scornfully  put,  or  however  a 
tempted  to  be  weakened  by  accommodation,  that  the  Jewish  and  Primitive  faith  is  base 
on  an  acknowledged  grammatical  sense.  We  are  not  concerned  at  the  protest,  that  if  tl: 
covenant  and  prophecies  are  thus  understood,  then  there  is  presented  **  an  ideal  Jewis 
King,"  "  languid  dreams,"  *'  impracticable  pedantries,"  **  carnality,"  etc.  The  conee; 
sion  is  all  that  is  required  at  this  stage  of  the  argument,  forming  a  necessary  and  importaz 
link,  for  it  evinces  a  correspondence  existing  between  the  Word  and  the  early  belief. 

Obs.  1.  Here,  then,  is  something  that  all,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  frankl 
admit,  however  some  may  afterward  attempt  to  break  its  force  and  cor 
tinned  application.  Let  the  reader  keep  this  point  in  \iew  :  here  is  a  senE 
(let  it  be  despised  and  rejected)  that  all  acknowledge  does  exist ;  and  thi 
sense,  thus  contained  in  the  Word  and  for  many  centuries  received  by  th 
pious,  is  the  one  that  we  receive,  until  it  is  proven  that  there  is  a  comman 
or  revelation  from  God  to  set  it  aside,  or  until  it  is  shown  that  it  is  i 
direct  conflict  with  Revelation  itself.  We  have  by  its  adoption  (Prop.  4) 
sure  foundation  for  interpretation,  based  on  a  sense  which  all  are  forcec 
willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  concede  is  found  in  the  Scriptures  ;  and  on< 
too,  wnich,  with  a  proper  theory  of  the  divine  and  inspired,  cannot  t 
easily  discarded  without  doing  violence  to  the  Word  and  to  the  wisdom  c 
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God  in  bestowing  it.     This  sense  obviously  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
formed  the  scriptarally  derived  basis  of  the  Jewish  hopes. 

flaying  this  allowed  sense — i.e.  the  grammatical— one  that  the  words  naturally  con- 
tun,  the  student  is  placed  on  ground,  acknowledged  to  pertain  to  Scripture,  by  which 
he  can  test  other  alleged  senses,  varied  in  form,  that  others  engraft  upon  it.  If  the  care- 
ful reader  finds  that  this  literal  sense  produces  a  harmonunut  whole,  an  unbroken  unity  in 
the  DiTine  Purpose  (the  g^eat  test  after  all),  he  surely  is  authorized,  in  confirmation  of 
taitb,  to  receive  and  treasure  it  as  a  most  precious  guide. 

Obs,  2.  Two  classes  array  themselves  against  this  obvious,  admitted 
sense  entertained  for  centuries.  The  one  party,  enemies  of  the  revealed 
troth,  honestly  accept  of  it  as  existing,  but  discard  it  on  the  ground  of  its 
conyeying  human,  not  divine,  notions  and  expectations.  The  other  class, 
frienas  of  the  truth,  also  find  and  admit  this  sense,  but  believing  it  to  be 
"gross  and  carnal,"  endeavor  to  adapt  its  language  to  their  own  ideas  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  hence  attach  to  it  another ^  distinct,  separate  sense 
(wme  even  adding  two  or  more),  which,  rejecting  the  grammatical,  we  are 
to  receive  as  the  true  intended  one. 

Hay  it  be  allowed,  without  reflecting  upon  any  writer,  to  say,  that  such  an  Origen- 
istic  appliance  of  language  which  casts  us  loose  from  a  sense  actually  contained  in  the  in- 
spired Becord,  is  taking  cUDigerous  and  undue  liberty  with  the  Word  of  God.  Look  at  its 
ttd  results  in  the  overn-helming  mass  of  mystical  interpretation  which  a  taxed  ingenuity 
and  an  apparently  profound  learning  have  heaped  upon  the  Scriptures,  rejecting  the 
visible,  outward  Kingdom  taught  by  the  prophecies  and  substituting  for  it  the  vaguest  of 
explanations,  and  making  it  appear  that  God  said  one  thing  but  meant  quite  another;  the 
Jews,  John  the  Baptist,  the  disciples,  being  deceived  by  what  was  said,  not  being  able  to 
comprehend  the  spiritual  and  mystical  interpretation  that  afterward  such  men  as  Origen, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  others  bestowed  upon  the  grammatical  sense.  If  we  reject  this 
one  fully  acknowledged  sense,  who  can  prove  to  us  that  any  other  of  the  conflicting 
senses,  added  by  men  afterward,  is  iiispired,  is  truly  the  Word  of  Ood  ?  What  guide  have 
we  then — man's  added  sense,  or  the  one  given  by  God?  Thus  e.g.  if  David's  throne  and 
kingdom  is  not  David's  throne  and  kingdom  as  the  words  indicate,  and  as  fondly  believed 
in  for  centuries,  but  in,  as  men  in  their  wisdom  afterward  developed,  the  Father's  throne 
in  heaven  and  the  Father's  Kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  how  then  can  we  reconcile  it 
with  God's  own  assurances  of  veracity,  desire  to  instruct,  undeviating  truthfulness,  etc., 
that  He  would  clothe  His  own  gracious  and  merciful  words  in  a  dress  calculated  to  deceive^ 
and  which  did  he<juUe  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Christians,  His  children,  into  a  false  faith 
and  hope.  No  !  never^  never  can  we  receive  any  theory,  however  plausibly  and  learnedly 
presented,  which  thus  r(fiects  on  God's  goodness,  makes  Him  virtually  a  party  to  gross  de- 
ception, and  which  degrades  the  intelligence  and  piety  of  former  saints.  Who  can  cen- 
sure Uft  for  believing  in  a  sense  so  generally  admitted  as  given  by  Ood  Himself,  placing 
ourselves  where  prophets,  pious  Jews,  and  the  early  Christians  stood  ?  Having  thus  in 
the  outset  a  vantage  ground,  needing  not  to  prove  what  multitudes  already  concede,  let 
ns  lay  aside  our  *' worldly  wisdom,"  and  in  a  childlike  disposiion  for  instruction,  fol- 
low this  grammatical  interpretation,  carefully  gathering  up  the  detached  portions,  and  see 
where  it  will  lead  us.  It  will  reveal  a  strangeness  most  surprising,  a  sublimity  most  in- 
spiring, and  a  beauty  most  delightful,  in  God's  work. 

Obs,  3.  In  view  of  the  faith  of  the  Jews,  and  from  whence  derived,  ifc 
may  well  be  asked  :  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Cod  would  give  utter- 
ances by  Ilia  pro{)hets  respecting  a  Kingdom,  which,  taken  in  their  usual 
literal  sense  (making  due  allowance  for  tiie  usage  of  figures  common  to  all 
languages),  positively  denote  the  re-estahlishment,  in  a  most  glorious  form 
under  a  Son  of  David's,  of  David's  cast-down  throiu  and  kiyigdom,  etc., 
and  yet  that  all  these  assurances  must  be  taken  in  a  different  sense? 
Men /eminent  for  ability  and  piety,  tell  us  that  such  a  transformation  is 
demanded.     They  may,  under  the    specious  garb  of  *^  a  higher  sense*' 
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honestly  think  to  elevate  onr  notions  of  the  predictions,  but  in  reality  it 
is  a  lowering  of  the  sense  actually  contained  in  the  Word  ;  for  attributing 
to  it  (through  human  authority)  another  sense,  it  virtually  assumes  the 
position  that  Holy  Writ  contains  language  and  ideas  that  caimot  be  main- 
tained ;  that  God,  foreknowing  the  result,  vitentioiially  conveyed  one 
meaning  whilst  (like  the  Delphic  oracle)  another  was  intended. 

Let  the  careful  student,  at  the  threshold  of  our  subject,  reflect  whether  such  a  dis- 
crepancy is  not  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  a  thorough  reinvestigation  of  this  matter.  If 
the  Kingdom  is  not  such  as  these  Jews  held  it  to  be,  who  i^  justly  chargeable  with  their 
error,  if  it  be  not  the  g^eat  Author  of  those  prophecies  ?  Every  reflection  cast  upon  the 
Jewish  faith  in  this  direction  in  fact  recoils  back  upon  the  Giver  of  the  predictions, 
seeing  that  on  their  surface  is  the  meaning  which  led  to  the  universal  belief.  Now  in  all 
honesty,  every  believer,  desirous  to  vindicate  both  the  Scriptures  and  the  Author  of 
them,  must  turn  away  from  theories  which  necessarily  reflect  upon  the  Bible,  its 
Author,  and  the  hopes  excited  by  its  plain  grammatical  sense.  In  the  foUowing  pages 
it  wiU  be  shown  at  length,  every  step  supported  by  Scripture,  that  God  gaye  the  prophe- 
cies as  truth,  couched  in  truihfxd  language  in  their  grammatical  sense  ;  that  aU,  as  teriiien, 
wiU  yet  be  fulfllled  ;  and  that  the  hopes  of  His  people,  excited  and  fostered  hj  the  eat- 
press  language,  wiU  not,  as  multitudes  hold,  be  disappointed.  We  may  hesitate  to  adopt, 
under  all  circumstances,  the  bold  expression  of  Pascal :  **  God  owes  it  to  mankind  not  to 
lead  them  into  error  ;"  for  God,  in  the  provisions  made  and  in  the  truth  given,  does  not 
encroach  upon  an  element  of  Uberty,  freedom  of  choice,  in  human  destiny  from  which 
may  arise  error  and  even  crime  (by  perversion,  etc.),  as  the  painful  history  of  Christianily 
and  the  world  attests.  While  this  may  be  viewed  as  permissive  and  in  acoord  with 
moral  freedom,  yet  Pascal  is  correct  if  the  language  is  applied  to  a  revelation  given  big 
God.  His  language,  or  the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  same,  involve  the  God  directly,  person- 
aUy,  and,  therefore  we  cannot,  dare  not,  believe  that  He  wiU  give  a  revelation  that  will, 
if  the  grammatical  sense  is  receiyed,  lead  into  error. 

Obs,  4.  As  intimated  under  previous  Props,  and  above  (Obs.  2),  this 
grammatical  sense  thus  received  and  introduced  into  the  New  Test,  with- 
out any  declaration  of  a  change,  is  seized  by  unbelief  as  evidence  of  the 
non-inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Thus  e.g.  Morgan  {Moral  Philosopher) 
finds,  what  Baur  and  others  have  developed,  decided  indications  that  por- 
tions of  the  New  Test,  contain  a  deposit  of  Jewish-Messianic  ideas,  ob- 
tained through  adhesion  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  Old  Test.  The  Swiss 
Eationalists  (Hurst's  His.  Ratiojial.,  p.  436)  declare  on  this  ground  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  Prophets  and  preached  by 
the  Apostles,  simply  because  He  did  not  establish  the  Kingdom  as  plainly 
predicted,  etc.  They,  and  others,  insist  that  a  fatal  discrepancy  exists 
which  is  not  removed  by  the  Christ  and  the  spiritual  Kingdom  created  by 
theologians.  We  acknowledge,  as  essential,  tliis  '*  Jewish-Messianic'*  de- 
posit ;  we  admit  that  under  a  misapprehension  of  the  actual  postponement 
of  the  Kingdom  and  the  still  future  realization  of  those  **  Jewish-Mes- 
sianic" predictions,  theologians  have  too  readily  spiritualized  the  proph- 
ecies to  make  them  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  tno  Church  at  present  (and 
thus  make  the  Messiah  and  Kingdom  assume  characteristics  very  different 
to  those  assigned  in  prophecy) ;  but  we  beg  all  such  to  consider,  what  they 
on  both  sides  carefully  ignore,  the  express  promises  that  all  such  Messianic 
expectations  are  only  to  be  realized  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  The  verification  of 
them,  owing  to  sinfulness,  was  j)Ostponed,  and  the  object  of  following 
Propositions  is  to  bring  forth  this  truth  prominently  as  given  by  Jesus 
Himself. 

Obs.  5.  Men,  in  their  eagerness  to  rid  themselves  of  the  grammatical  sense 
of  the  Old  Test,  prophecies  and  the  consequent  Jewish  belief,  resort  to  the 
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most  desperate  argnments  and  reasoning.  Some  of  these  have  already  been 
^>en  ;  others  will  be  presented  hereafter  ;  one  may  be  appropriately  men- 
tioned in  this  connection.  It  is  said  (and  even  Martensen,  Ch,  Dog.y  p. 
235,  falls  in  with  the  notion)  that  "  the  prophecies  themselves  are  typical.*' 
Iliis  conveniently  enables  the  stadent  to  reject  the  literal  sense,  and  en- 
[raft  u{)on  it  whatever  he  may  consider  a  suitable  fulfilment  of  the  type. 
ti^  a  dangerous  procedure,  opening  a  wide  door  to  arbitrary  interpretation, 
nd  it  is  pointedly  condemned  by  the  rules  (comp.  Introds.  to  the  Bible) 
[)ecifying  and  controlling  types. 

This  assninption  is  a  modem  philosophical  conceit  that  admirably  answers  to  coyer 
p  deficiencies  in  making  out  the  (church-Kingdom  theory— i.e.  it  attempts  to  reconcile 
rophecy  with  an  alleged  fulfilment  in  the  chnrch.  But  it  is  unscripiural  and  destructive 
» prophecy  ;  it  removes  the  yeracity  of  God's  Word  in  its  grammatical  sense  by  leaving 
le  folfilment  at  the  option  of  the  interpreter  ;  it  weakens  an  appeal  to  prophecy,  under- 
lining its  strength  as  proof.  While  there  are  a  few  prophetical  types  (e.g.  Isa.  22  :  2  ; 
sr.  13  :  1-7  ;  Jer.  16  :  2,  etc.),  these  are  but  rare,  exceptional  cases  ;  the  immense  mass 
E  prophecy,  in  no  shape  or  sense,  is  typical,  but  real  descriptions  or  representations  in 
iDgnage  of  things  to  come.  Prophecy  is  a  delineation  of  the  futnre,  and  not  an  adnm- 
ration  of  a  thing  typified,  not  something  that  in  itself  represents  an  antitype,  excepting 
oly  in  HO  far  as  langnage  ordinarily  may  by  us  3  of  figure  or  symbol  represent  the 
itore.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  Prophecy  when  employing  symbols  or  figures  of 
peech  is  not  typical  (Comp.  Sec.  3,  Part  2,  Book  2,  Home's  Introd.),  and  to  make  it 
ach  gives  place  to  endless  mystical  exegesis.  Martensen  himself  affords  an  illustration 
I  the  latter,  when,  in  support  of  the  typical  nature  of  Prophecy,  he  quotes  1  Cor.  13  :  9, 
trophecy  being  also  *'  in  part,*'  overlooking  its  plain  meaning  that  our  present  limited 
aiowledge  is  only  compared  by  the  apostle  with  what  it  will  be  hereafter,  there  being  no 
Unaion  to  the  characteristics  of  Prophecy.  Having  previously  shown  the  nature  and 
ntent  of  Prophecy  (Prop.  17,  etc.)  as  the  grand  guide  into  the  Divine  Purpose,  it  is  un- 
lecessary  to  repeat. 

Ols,  6.  It  is  only  when  we  retain  the  expressed  sense  of  prophecy  as  held 
by  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Church,  and  as  admitted  to  be  contained  in  it, 
that  one  of  the  offices  of  Prophecy  is  fully  maintained.  Thus  e.g.  Kurtz 
(Sac.  His,,  p.  32)  justly  observes  that  '*  it  is  the  pre-eminent  design  of 
prophecy  both  to  furnisn  the  age  to  which  it  is  given  with  a  knowledge  of 
iteelf,  that  is,  of  its  position  and  obligations,  and  also  to  render  the  same 
service  to  every  succeeding  age,  in  so  far  as  its  condition,  wants,  and  obli- 
gations are  similar  to  those  of  the  former."  He  explains  this  by  adding 
that  **  Prophecy  designs,  by  means  of  its  divine  knowledge,  to  inform  the 
generation  of  men  to  whom  it  is  ^iven,  respecting  both  their  present  acqui- 
sitions and  also  their  actual  wants,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  alike  in 
the  right  employment  of  the  former,  and  in  an  earnest  search  after  all  that 
must  yet  be  acquired,  before  their  wants  are  supplied.'*  Take,  now,  for 
granted  the  supposition  of  the  multitude  that  for  many  centuries  the  Jews 
miserably  misunderstood  the  prophecies,  that  they  had  no  correct  ideas  of 
the  Messiah  or  of  His  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  what  becomes  of  the  mstrnction 
of  prophecy  to  the  generations  of  men  who  held  to  the  grammatical  sense  ? 
And  if  the'office  of  prophecy  really  was  to  impart  information,  to  give  cer- 
tain knowledge,  to  clearly  indicate  the  present  and  future  state,  how 
could  such  an  office  be  compatible  with  the  unjust  infere7ice  now  made  by 
theologians,  viz. :  that  this  information  and  knowledge  was  concealed  in 
an  inner,  hidden  sense,  which  would  require  the  raising  up  of  such  men  as 
Origen,  Jerome,  etc.,  to  bring  it  forth  out  of  its  *'  husk,"  and  that  for 
ages  men,  eminent  for  piety,  must  be  content  with  **  the  outlaid  «Xi^W.?^ 
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Never  can  we  receive  any  theory  which  thus  degrades  *'  the  light"  that 
God  has  given  ;  and,  briedy,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  be  guarded,  lest  by 
reiecting  what  all  ai-e  agreed  the  prophecies  really  contain,  we  place  our- 
selves in  the  posture  of,  and  ultimately  receive  the  rebuke  given  to,  the 
disciples  :  ^^  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had 
spoken^'  (Luke  24  :  25). 


i 
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i^FOfiinoN  22.  John  the  Baptist^  JemSj  and  the  disciples^  em- 
flcyed  ^phrases  "  Kingdom  of  heaveUj^  **  Kingdom  of  God^' 
elc^  in  accordance  with  me  usage  of  the  Jews. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  authorities  that  this  phraseology  was  cnr- 
nt  among  the  Jews,  and  was  adopted  by  the  first  i)reachers  of  the 
iiig4om. 

Oonpare  e.g.  Knapp's  C%.  TheoL,  p.  323  and  353 ;  Fres.  Edwaids's  HU,  IMm^,^  p. 

lologetioal  works.  Dogmatics,  etc,  distinctly  annoonoe  this  fact  Farkhnrst's  Or.  Lez. 
jen»  as  all  do,  the  phrases  to  a  derivation  from  Dan.  9  :  44  and  7  :  13, 14.  Meyer  ( Com, 
iH  3  :  9)  says  that  the  Babbins  often  used  it  (referring  to  Targ.  Mich.  4  :  8,  wetstein, 
856,  with  which  comp.  the  Mishna)  to  designate  the  Kingdom  of  David's  Son.  But 
I  allow  an  opponent  (already  criticised.  Prop.  20,  Obs.  5,  note)  to  testier.  Art. 
Kfaigd.  pf  Ood  "  (M'C^inuxsk  and  Strong*s  Cyclop.),  which  spiritualises  these  phrases, 
ikes  this  frank  confession  :  *'  There  is  reason  to  belieTe  not  only  that  the  expression 
kingdom  of  heaven,*  as  used  in  the  N.  T.,  was  employed  as  synonymous  with  *  King- 
m  of  Qod,'  as  referred  to  in  the  Old  Test.,  bat  that  the  former  expression  had  become 
Nnon  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time  for  denoting  the  state  ot  things  expected  to 
ibionght  in  by  the  Messiah.  The  mere  use  of  the  expression  as  it  £rst  occurs  in 
ilthew,  nttered  apparently  by  John  the  Baptist  and  onr  Lord  Himself,  wUhoid  a  note  <f 
pkmatkm,  as  ^  oM,  petfecUy  understood  vohai  was  meant  by  it,  seems  akme  conclusive  evidence 

Obs.  1.  The  Prop,  needs  no  proof,  for  the  fact  is  self-evident.  First  is 
)  be  found  the  well-known  expectations  of  the  Jews  based  on  a  literal  in- 
erpretation  of  the  prophecies ;  next,  these  are  summed  up  in  the  expressive 
hnses  *^  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  etc.,  taken,  as  numerous  writers  inform  us, 
rmn  Dan.  7  :  13,  14  ;  finally,  John,  Jesus,  and  others  take  tJie  very  phra- 
whpy  adopted  by  the  Jews  to  dcsi^ate  a  certain  definite  Kingdom^  and 
lie  it  without  the  slightest  intimation  or  explanation  of  a  change  in  its 
oeaning  ;  and  this  employment  of  the  phrases,  with  a  correspondent  Jew- 
Bh  meaning  attached,  continued  (as  admitted  by  our  opponents,  e.g.  Prop. 
!0,  Obs.  3,  n.  1)  at  least  down  (Acts  1  :  6)  to  the  ascension  of  Christ. 

Some,  indeed,  tell  ns  that  Christ  had  a  different  conception  of  it ;  bnt  they  give  as 
^^Smdprocf^  bnt  only  the  most  remote  inferences  of  their  o'wn.  The  Scriptnre  relied 
9Km  for  such  a  view  will  be  examined  hereafter  in  detail.  At  present  it  is  sufficient  to 
fty,  that  eyen  those  addicted  to  the  theory  that  Jesns  gradually  engrafted  a  new  mean- 
B&  i.e.  spiritual,  upon  the  notion  of  the  Kingdom,  still  frankly  admit  that  Jesus  em- 
*lojed  the  Jewish  mode  of  expression  (Neander  calls  them  *'  Jewish  forms,**  as  e.g.  in 

8er.  on  the  Mt.**).  Additional  proof  and  iUustrations  will  be  giyen,  to  save  repetition, 
Bder  the  Props,  relating  to  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom.  Our  argument  and 
'octrinal  position  demands  that  the  language  of  the  Jews  by  which  their  anticipations 
^ere  expressed  and  the  language  of  John  and  Jesus  should  happily  correspond.  Explain 
tas  we  may,  this  certainly  is  the  case,  and  thus  far  decidedly  in  our  favor. 

Obs.  2.  Here,  at  the  very  fountain  head,  in  the  presence  and  under  tho 
action  of  the  Master  Himself,  there  must  be  no  discrepancy.    TVv^  IqtA 
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hopes  and  the  ardent  anticipations^  aroused  by  the  speech  of  the  prophets, 
are  too  dear  to  be  trifled  with^  or  to  be  confirmed  by  a  mere  spirit  of  ac- 
commodation. It  would,  if  the  Jews  were  in  error  on  so  fundamerUdl  i 
point,  be  simply  cruel  to  adopt  their  expressive  language  and  thus  cmfim 
them  in  an  alleged  blunder,  a  vital  mistake. 

With  dne  respect  and  love  toward  the  eminent  men  who  differ  from  ns,  it  can  be  in 
hesitatingly  said,  that  an  error  here,  and  continued  for  several  centuries  in  the  churdu 
established  by  the  apostles,  cannot  but  vitiate  the  entire  succession.  A  rule  in  law,  oftfli 
quoted,  holds  good  in  this  place  :  '*  Quod  initio  vitiosum  est,  tractu  temporis  oodtiIm 
cere  non  potest,"  or  the  old  adage  is  applicable  :  "  As  the  fountain,  so  the  stream.**  Ml 
tell  us  that  the  phraseology  used^  **  the  Jewish  forms,**  employed,  was  only  *'  the  hjuk{ 
Id  it  be  80,  we  claim  it  to  be  a  God-given  **  husk,"  amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  longiog 
of  humanity.  No  !  if  these  noble  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  are  to  inspire  anshala 
confidence,  we  must  not,  with  infidels,  acknowledge  that  they  believed  in,  and  pfo 
claimed,  **  Jewish  error."  For,  if  this  is  done,  the  fountain  head  itself  is  cormptad 
and  all  the  sophistical  glosses,  philosophical  conceits,  additional  senses  develc^ 
heaped  upon  it  by  way  of  explanation,  extenuation,  or  apology,  cannot  hide  from  eip 
tious  critics  the  ugly  feature— one,*  too,  so  glaring  and  wide-reaching  that  no  penoD 
addicted  to  reflection,  can  pass  it  by  without  serious  misgivings. 

Obs.  3.  When  significantly  pointing  to  the  fact,  that  the  idea  of  a  King 
dom  of  God  was  familiar  to  every  pious  Jew,  for  which  he  longed,  anc 
prayed,  and  waited,  and  that  tbe  first  preachers  adopted  the  very  langnag< 
m  familiar  use  by  the  tfew  to  signify  his  hope.  Apologists  inform  us  {Sea 
DeuSy  p.  329)  that  **  Christ  came  to  give  that  conception  a  profounder  ia- 
terpretation,  and  a  more  intensely  spiritual  bearing,''  that  ^'  the  Jew  had 
a  carnal  idea  of  a  spiritual  fact."  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  camali^ 
and  substitution  ?  Neander,  and  others,  in  reply,  tell  us,  that  it  is  found 
in  the  higher  spiritual  conception  being  wrought  out  afterward  in  **tlM 
consciousness  of  the  church."  When,  where,  and  by  wnat  instrumentali' 
ties,  was  this  accomplished  ?  Was  it  done  by  Origen,  or  Jerome,  or  th( 
Popes,  or  the  Councils,  or  shall  we  allow  the  claims  of  Swedenborg  andi 
host  of  fallible  men  in  this  direction  ?  Admit  this,  and  we  plunge  our 
selves  into  an  abyss  of  pretensions  and  demands,  exalting  uninspired  mei 
above  those  who  were  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

It  is  impossible,  voUh  eonsutiency  and  safety,  to  leave  the  original  Becord,  and  seek  fc 
a  doctrinal  position  is  so  important  a  matter,  derived  from  men  who  lived  after  the  apoi 
tolic  period.  If  the  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  such  as  was  afterward  developed  by  the  Alei 
andrian  school,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Gospels,  in  the  opening  of  Uie  New  Test,  f 
recent  valuable  works  on  the  Life  of  Christ  frankly  confess,  then  surely  it  is  not  t^o 
unwarranted  hberty  to  reject  it  as  unreUable,  contiadictory,  and  the  mere  added  opinio 
of  fallible  men. 

Obs.  4.  In  view  of  this  alleged  change  in  the  meaning  of  the  KmgQon 
the  Liberalists,  etc.  (as  e.g.  Johnson's  Orient.  Religs.^  p.  794),  asseri 
that  Christ  proclaimed  a  Kingdom  to  come,  but '*  of  tne  institution! 
meaning  of  the  approaching  change,  and  of  the  special  ways  in  which  h 
own  name  would  be  exalted  therein,  his  record  ^ives  no  sign  that  he  ha 
the  least  presentiment."  This  indicates  unfamiliarity  with  the  covenan 
and  the  prophecies,  the  Jewish  faith  and  that  of  the  New  Test.,  for  (1) 
was  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  explanation  concerning  the  nature  < 
the  Kingdom,  it  being  something  that  was  well  understood,  as  seen  by  tJ 
adoption  of  Jewish  language,  etc.  ;  (2]  it  is  utterly  unfair  to  pass  by  tl 
Script  are  giyen  by  Jesus  illustrative  oi  the  reasons  why  the  Kingdom  wj 
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not  Am  realised  as  anticipated  by  the  Jews  and  disciples ;  and  (8)  it  is 
nncandid  to  ignore  the  eagpress  declarations  (which  will  be  presented  in 
their  place  hereafter)  of  a  postjionement  of  the  Kingdom  believed  in  until 
the  allotted  times  of  the  Gentiles  had  expired^  because  of  Christ's  rejec* 
tion  by  the  nation.    . 

The  usual  method  of  dealing  vith  Johnaon's  objection  ia  to  use  that  the  time  for 
dsKdoping  the  tzne  idea  of  the  Kingdom  had  not  yet  aniyed,  and,  therefore,  bat  little  ia 
■U  nepeeting  it,  beoanae  the  Jews  and  even  the  apostlee  themaelyea  were  (Acta  1  :  6) 
niiNiMued  for  it.  Thna  e.g.  Schlegel  (PhiL  ^  His.,  Lee.  10)  fiOly  admita  the  viewa  of 
fli  Jewa  oonoeming  the  Kingdom  and  apologizea  for  their  opiniona  by  aaying  :  that  the 
poitait  of  the  Deliyerer  waa  drawn  by  the  prophets  **  in  sum  vivid  cUirs  in  \£oBe  ancient 
fnpheeies^  that  the  description  might,  in  many  passagea  at  leaat,  60  sasHty  ndMeen  far 
oat  of  an  earthly  monarch  ;"  and  adds,  that  the  Jews  were  the  more  excusable  since 
**  dl  the  foUowen  of  our  Sayionr  and  Hia  most  trosty  disciples,  were  at  first  under  Uie 


jMtnJities^  especially  that  of  '*  a  higher  spiritual  signification*'  b 

triaad.    But  what  force  has  such  reasoning  with  the  unbelieyer,  which  pi 

IMier,  His  forerunner,  the  disciples,  and  belieying  Jewa  in  a  moti  vnenviabU  posUion — 

CM  opposed  to  all  our  notiona  of  propriety  and  honor  ?    Let  the  reader  keep  in  yiew,  as 

■•iMtfoiial  reaaona  are  presented  in  the  progrm  of  our  argument,  the  utter  inabilify  of 

thipreyailing  yiew  to  reconcile  this  eany  belief  and  usage  of  language  with  ita  modem 

tmuformations  and  substitutions. 

Obs.  5.  The  student  is  directed  to  a  proof  that  this  subject  affords  in  be- 
Uf  of  the  early  origin  of  the  Gospels.  In  looking  at  the  opening  of  the 
lev  Testy  the  subject-matter  of  the  Kingdom,  how  it  was  introduced  and 
letauned  its  ^*  Jewish  forms/'  it  shows  how  unfounded  is  the  view  of  Edel- 
ttan,  etCy  that  the  New  Test  was  written  in  the  time  of  Oonstantine^ 
or  that  of  more  recent  writers  who  make  the  Gospels  proceed  from  the 
Alexandrian  school,  or  to  be  an  offshoot  of  the  latter  part  of  tho  second,  or 
the  production  of  the  third  century.  The  Alexandnan  school  could  not 
posBibly,  with  their  ideas  of  tho  Kingdom,  hare  originated  the  Gospels,  and 
thiB  is  true  of  all  the  later  periods  assigned. 

Thus  e.g.  the  later  origin  of  the  Gospels  is  sufficiently  disproven  by  the  excluBive 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Comp.  Prop.  64).  Such 
in  idea  of  exclusiveness  could  not,  in  the  natnre  of  the  case,  have  originated  at  so  late  a 
period  as  that  assigned  by  Stranss,  Banr,  etc.,  it  being  opposed  to  the  actnal  condition 
of  things  then  existing.  Sentences  confining  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  only  to  the 
Jevigh  nation,  ascribing  salvation  to  the  Jews,  etc.,  conid  not  have  been  concocted  at  the 
times  assigned  ;  it  is  opposed  to  the  habits  and  mode  of  thinking  already  introduced. 
Ilnbelievers  themselves  acknowledge  this,  as  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ( C%.  2'heol.  and 
JCixf.  Skep.,  ch.  4),  who  refers  to  *'a  Jewish  kingdom  nnder  a  national  Sovereign,"  as 
clearly  tanght,  and  then  gives  ns  some  reasoning,  based  on  this  fact,  in  favor  of  the  early 
pit)dTiction  of  the  Gospels.  (1)  He  teUs  ns  that  the  first  generations  of  Christians  had 
inmany  respects  *' the  distinctive  features  of  Judaism,"  especially  in  their  notion  of 
the  Kingdom.  (2)  That  in  *'a  subsequent  generation"  *'  the  whole  character  of  Chris- 
tianity was  already  changed.* '  (3)  Hence,  "  this  chronological  testimony  appears  to  re- 
fute the  theories  which  ascribe  the  Gospels  to  a  later  period." 
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Proposition  23.    There  must  be  some  substantial  reason  xoliy  th^ 
phrases  ''^Kingdom  of  Qod^'  etc.^  were  this  adopted. 

Amid  the  diverse  and  antagonistic  theories,  the  only  one  that 
rescues  the  Word  from  unjust  suspicions,  that  preserves  the  inte- 
nt j^  of  the  New  Testament  from  entangling  concessions  and 
aUiances,  that  honors  the  faith  and  intelligent  piety  of  ancient  be- 
lievers, is  that  which  affirms  that  the  truth  itself  was  contained  in 
the  derivation  of  this  phraseology,  in  the  hopes  excited  by  it,  and 
in  the  subsequent  adoption  of  it. 

One  party  (e.g.  Ap6stolio  Fathers,  with  whom  we  agree)  holds,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  Jewish  phraseology  precisely  covered  the  truth,  and  that,  although  not  realized  at 
the  time/or  certain  good  reasons,  it  will  yet  be  verified.  Another  party  (e.g.  Rationalists, 
Freethinkers,  etc.)  asserts  that  no  reasonable  excnse  can  be  given  for  the  use  of  such 
language,  and  that  all  the  parties  employing  it  were  under  a  delusion.  Some  (e.g.  Sem- 
ler,  etc. )  explain  it  by  the  accommodation  theory  :  that  John,  Jesus,  and  the  apostles 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  the  Jews.  Others  again 
(e.g.  Neander,  etc.)  find  reason  for  its  use  in  the  development  theory,  that  an  out^iraid 
envelopment  of  *'  husk"  was  well  adapted  for  future  growth,  the  requisite  preliminaiy. 
Some  (e.g.  Thompson,  etc.)  suppose  that  a  very  spiritual  conception  was  recdly  taught 
while  the  old  form  was  only  held  in  phrase.  Others  (e.g.  Barnes,  etc.)  admit  the  diffi- 
culty, but  without  attempting  an  explanation  or  removal  of  it,  confine  themselves  to  the 
new  enlightenment  given  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  they  declare  transmuted  the 
meaning.  Still  others  (e.g.  Renan,  etc.)  declare  that  the  language  was  used  at  first  in 
good  faith  as  the  Jews  themselves  understood  it,  but  that  Jesus,  finding  His  own  hopes 
and  expectations  unrealized  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  changed  His  plan  and  a  new 
meaning  was  introduced.  To  indicate  the  extremity  to  which  men  are  often  pushed  in 
the  attempt  to  assign  a  reason,  an  extreme  and  far-fetched  one — proven  mistaken  by  the 
facts— is  that  of  Fleck  (De  Regno  Div.,  noticed  by  Lange,  Com.  Matt.  3  :  1-12),  who  says 
that  Matthew  chose  this  phrase  ^  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  God 
more  fully  from  the  Jewish  theocracy.  *'     Acts  1  :  6  is  a  sufficient  answer. 

Obs.  1.  The  attacks  of  Rationalistic  criticism  has  induced  the  advocacy, 
by  many,  of  the  accommodation  theorj.  This,  however,  is  a  virtual  con- 
cession to  the  force  of  destructive  criticism,  and,  as  such,  is  hailed  as  a 
decided  indication  of  weakness.  It  is  reluctantly  wrung  from  the  advo- 
cates of  Christianity,  because,  with  their  theories  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  their  rejection  of  the  Primitive  view,  they  could  not  invent  a  better 
refuge  from  their  assailants.  It  is  but  a  sorry  refuge  in  the  end,  seeing 
that  it  teaches,  when  stripped  of  its  circumlocutory  and  apologetic  dress, 
that  the  Jews  held  one  notion  of  the  Kingdom  and  Christ  entertained 
another  ;  and  that  for  fear  of  the  Jews,  who  were  unprepared  through 
prejudice  to  appreciate  the  Kingdom,  Jesus  adopted  their  language,  saying 
one  thing,  but  all  the  time  meaning  something  else.  Or,  in  other  words,  He 
taught,  under  a  borrowed  garb,  what  the  language  did  not  and  cotild  not 
indicate  to  the  Jew,  as  evidenced  in  the  history  of  His  own  disciples.  Acta 
1  :  6.  But  is  such  a  hypothesis,  for  a  moment,  tenable  9  Can  we  enter- 
tain  the  idea  that  teachers  of  the  character  and  profession  like  John, 
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Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  would  directly  or  indirectly  connive  at  that  which 
is  false?  The  moral  and  divine  position  of  the  persons  makes  the  sup- 
position inadmissible.  If  it  were  allowable  to  do  so  in  reference  to  so  vital 
a  subject  as  the  Kingdom,  how  can  we  be  sure  that  other  declarations  are 
not  also  an  accommodation  ?  What  criteria  could  be  given  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  false- and  the  true  ?  No  :  such  a  theory,  however  well  intentioned, 
is  a  virtual  lowering  of  the  divine  teaching  of  Jesus,  a  rendering  of  the 
utterances  of  the  first  preachers  an  uncertainty,  and  a  yielding  of  Bevela- 
tion  to  the  sneers  of  unbelief  at  its  lack  of  coherence. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  a  large  class  of  modem  critics  and  historians  (in  otherwise  esti- 
mable writings),  nnable  to  reconcile  the  preaching  of  John,  etc.,  with  their  own  notions 
of  what  the  Kingdom  should  be,  to  inform  ns  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  accommodated  themselves  in  the  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  waiting  for  time  and  cantionsly 
gi?en  lessons  to  enlighten  them  by  degrees,  etc.     Many  who  censnre  Semler  for  pressing 
his  theory  beyond  the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  have  even  ^Titten  against  his  more  gross 
departures  and  denials  of  truth,  do  not  mend  the  matter  when  they  themselves,  on  the 
leading  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  fully  admit  such  an  accommodation,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Jews  were  not  prepared  for  the  real  truth.     For,  receive  this,  and  then  it  logically  fol- 
lows :  (1)  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  must  have  taught  error,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
outward  form  and  the  Jews  were  concerned  ;  how  else,  unless  in  their  usual  accepiaiion^ 
oonld  the  Jews  understand  their  words?    (2)  If  the  Jews  misunderstood  them,  how  could 
they  be  held  accountable  for  it,  when  thus  tempted  to  a  misapprehension  by  the  ambig- 
uous use  of  current  language?    (3)  The  pure  character  of  Jesus  is  presented  to  us  in  an 
invidious  and  disreputable  light.     Bo  long  as  the  theory  is  advanced,  eo  long  a  dark 
flaw  appears,  and  all  the  apologies  annexed  to  it  cannot  sustain  His  spotless  reputation. 
The  only  accommodation  in  Jesus,  and  from  whence  this  theory  is  inferred,  consisted  in 
His  concealing,  or  not  avowing,  certain  truths  pertaining  to  His  Person  and  the  King- 
dom until  His  disciples  were  better  prepared  for  them,  but  never  did  He  speak  without 
uttering  the  truth  itself,  both  as  to  His  Ferson  and  the  Kingdom,  sometimes  plainly,  some- 
times in  figure  ;  never  did  He  use  language  which  was  specially  adapted  to  lend  into 
and  confirm  error  on  account  of  the  prejudices  of  others.     It  cannot  be  proven  that  He 
in  nny  ic<ty  sought  refuge  in  words,  that  were  outwardly  compliant  with  *'  Jewinh  error." 
If  this  were  so,  then  Revelation  itself  would  become  involved  in  uncertainty,  no  one  be- 
ing able  to  discriminate  between  mere  accommodation  and  its  opposite.     (Conip.  Knapp, 
Home,  Schmucker,  Storr,  Titman,  Heringa,  and  others,  who  expose  this  fallacy. ) 

Obs.  2,   In  immedi«ite  connection  with  the  accommodation  tlicory,  not 
pressed  however  to  the  same  extreme,  is  that  of  the  development  theory. 
While  noticed  nnder  Prop.  4,  yet  its  important  bearing  to  our  subject 
and  its  extended  use,  will  allow  additional  remarks.     To  avoid  misappre- 
hension, let  it  be  premised  that  we  also  believe  in  development,  in  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  in  the  continuous  gathering  of  the  elect,  of  **  them 
that  believe."     We  also  hold  to  doctrinal  progress  in  a  certain  sense,  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  primary  and  inferred  truths  ;  the  foimer  being 
solely  contained  in  the  Scriptures  and  obtained  by  comparison  of  them  ; 
the  latter  being  the  result  of  reasoning  induced  by  such  comparison,  by  ob- 
serving the  statements,  history,  analogy,  etc.,  of  doctrine.     The  former  be- 
long, more  to  the  vision  of  faith,  the  latter  to  that  of  reason  ;  for  the  one 
contains  things  beyond  human  knowledge,  and  the  other  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  activity  of  man's  mind,  arising  from  induction,  deduction,  infer- 
ence, etc.     Having  already  defined  our  position  under  Props.  9,  10,  15,  it 
is  sufficient  to  add,  that  we  cordially  accept  of  the  truthful  utterance  of 
Dr.  Schaff  (quoted  Hurst's  His,  Rational) :  **  Christianity  itself,  the  sav- 
ing truth  of  God,  is  always  the  same  and  needs  7io  change,  yet  this  can 
by  no  means  be  affirmed  oi  the  apprehensioji  of  this  truth  by  the  human 
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mind  in  the  different  ages  of  the  church.'*    Two  cautions  are  only  to 
obsenred  :  (1)  never  to  elevate  this  apprehension  of  the  truth  by  the  humar^ 
mind  and  expressed  in  books,  writings,  etc.,  to  the  same  standard  of  excel- 
lency as  that  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  ;  and  (2)  never  to  allow  such  an 
apprehension  to  be  rated  as  a  legitimate  progression  of  divine  inspiration. 
On  these  two  points,    the   development  theory  pushed   to  an  extreme, 
oflEends.     This  will  be  presented,  to  save  space,  in  the  following  note. 

It  may  be  weU,  first  of  all,  to  notice  that  this  notion  of  doctrinal  growth,  under  the 
development  theory,  from  the  imperfect  conception  of  the  apostles  to  the  fiUl  revealed 
tmth  in  '*  church  consciousness"  (whatever  this  gUttering  generality  may  mean),  ii 
sought  to  be  based  on  two  passages  of  Scripture,  viz. :  Mark  4  :  26-29  ;  Matt.  13  :  31-33. 
The  Parables  will  be  examined  in  detail  hereafter  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  on  the  first 
one,  which  is  regarded  (Neander,  Introd.  to  Ck.  His. )  as  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  that 
the  seed  sown,  the  blade,  the  ear,  the  full  com  in  the  ear,  have  no  referetice  whatever  to 
doctrinal  progress  or  development,  for  if  it  had,  then,  logically,  the  harvest  at  the  end 
would  be  a  harvest  of  doctrines  fully  grown,  an  evident  absurdity.  What  is  here  meant 
is  clearly  seen  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  13  :  24-30,  when  the  tares  and  wheat  are 
separated,  etc.  Truth,  doctrinal  truth,  the  same  that  Jesus  and  apostles  taught,  is  the 
seed  deposited  in  the  heart,  and  its  moral  influence  is  delineated.  The  parable  clearly, 
in  its  connection  and  design,  shows  that  the  seed  has  its  effect  on  the  man,  its  germ  be- 
ing holiness,  producing  piety  in  the  individual,  which  enlarges  and  develops.  The  seed 
of  truth  is  always  the  same — it  changes  not — being  the  same  to-day  that  Jdhn,  Jesus, 
and  the  apostles  sowed  ;  other^-ise,  taking  the  development  for  granted  we  would 
ROW,  not  seed,  but  the  blade  or  the  ear,  or  even  the  full  com,  which  is  an  absmdity. 
The  analogy  that  they  seek  to  draw  out  of  it,  does  not  hold  good  ;  the  growth  is  rep' 
resented  as  continuous,  but  such  a  doctrinal  growth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  church, 
for  as  the  history  of  the  church  attests,  faith  in  some  very  important  jioints  was 
frequently  shifted  and  became  antagonistic. 

The  development  theory,  virtually  taking  a  low  estimate  of  the  contents  of  Kcripture, 
and  yet  anxious  in  some  way  to  honor  them,  has  recourse  to  a  divine  outgrowth  from 
them  in  man  in  order  to  obtain  decisive  truth  ;  and  this  alleged  result  of  outgrowth  it 
elevates  to  an  equality  with,  and  even,  in  many  instances,  above  the  Scriptures.  Take 
the  most  guarded  and  able  expositor  of  this  theory,  as  Dr.  Neander,  and  the  student 
becomes  painfully  conscious  that  something  sadly  defective  must  exist  in  a  system  which 
causes  so  good  a  man  to  teach  that  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of  the  Jews,  the 
disciples,  and  the  apostles  was  such  that  Jesus  had  to  give  them  the  truth  in  a  very 
diluted  form — so  fine  indeed  that  it  was  only  **  the  germ,"  and  this  surrounded  by  **  a 
materialistic  husk."  Gravely,  honestly,  naively  we  are  told,  that  this  **  husk"  was  the 
only  thing  that  was  perceived  and  appreciated  until  a  process  of  growth  removed  it 
Conceding  that  some  things  were  not  revealed  until  a  later  period,  that  other  things 
were  purposely  given  with  obscurity  (comp.  Props.  11-15),  it  is  an  unfounded  and  dam- 
aging opinion  that  a  leading  doctrine,  the  prominent  subject  of  preaching,  the  opening 
doctrine  of  the  New  Test.,  was  thus  confined  in  **  a  husk,"  and  finally  correctly  appre- 
hended. The  tendency  of  such  a  theory  is  to  disparage  the  early  ministry  to  the  Jews 
and  to  lower  the  apostolic  times,  showing  that  by  growth  the  church  has  undergone  ma- 
ter irtl  mod'fications  in  doctrine,  and  then  defending  such  radical  changes  on  the  ground  of 
progress,  and  appealing  for  proof,  to  sustain  all  this  load,  to  the  authority  of  **  cAurf A 
consciousness."  While  admitting  the  idea  of  progress  and  growth,  but  in  a  different 
way,  it  does  not  follow  that  such  modifications,  because  they  took  place  in  the  church, 
are  indicative  of  true  progress.  Indeed  in  the  Word  itself  we  are  warned  against  doc- 
trinal and  other  changes  as  productive  in  error,  fruitful  of  unbelief,  and  prolific  of  evil. 
Under  the  plastic  hand  of  this  theory,  some  venture  even  to  take  the  relapses,  divisions, 
weakness,  etc.,  of  the  church,  and  turn  them  into  signs  of  life  and  vigor,  telling  us  that 
these  things  were  necessary  for  the  age  as  educators,  forerunners,  etc..  in  order  that 
greater  good  might  result  therefrom.  In  a  specious  philosophical  manner  attempts  are 
made,  in  violation  of  all  order,  to  weave  into  the  web  of  Christianity,  as  essential  to  prog- 
ress, conflicting  theologies,  rival  sects,  the  corruptions  of  man,  etc.,  until  finally,  as 
Eaton  {Perm,  of  Chris.,  p.  45)  says  :  **  It  is  like  a  tree  drawing  its  growth  from  its  own 
dead  leaves."  Men  of  ability  will,  in  this  direction,  sagely  dedare  that  what  was  cmoe 
troth  in  one  age  must,  in  the  march  of  progress,  give  place  to  other  truth  betttr 
adapfed  to  the  knowledge  and  wants  of  man— tifie  snocessive  shells  give  place  to  new- 
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fledged  ontcomers.    This  non8ense-~tor  it  in  nothing  Icfis—passes  for  wisdom  with  many 
viw  profess  intelligence,  not  seeing  that  it  strikes  a  vital  blow  at  all  established  truths  and 
laves  OS  no  firm  scriptural  foundation  for  our  feet.     Let  us  not  credit  such  palpable 
absurdities,  which,  intended  by  amiable  men  as  a  defence  of  Christianity,  strike  deadly 
blows  at  the  very  heart  of  all  scriptural  truth,  and  ultimately  find  their  resting  place  in 
ft  disguised  formula  that  evil  in  growth  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  produce  the  good,  ob- 
tain the  proper  symmetry,  etc. 

llie  last  expressed  thought  is  abundantly  justified  by  the  use  to  which  this  theory 
has  been  applied.     Under  the  friendly  manipulations  of  men  like  Dr.  Neander,  under 
the  amiable,  kindly  handling  of  Dr.  Nevin,  under  the  pious  touch  of  Kev.  Miller,  it 
might  not  result  in  great  injury,  however  it  prevented  u  reception  of  apostolic  truth  be- 
eause  of  its  supposed  incipient  state.     But  this  fascinating  favorite  of  so  many  of  the 
Orthodox  happens  to  be  a  dcmble  edged  sicord,  that  cuts  both  ways.     The  Hegelian  view 
that  every  development  of  life  starts  from  its  lowest,  poorest  form  to  rise  to  a  higher  and 
richer  one  by  slow  degrees,  and  which  was  deemed  so  appropriate  to  cover  up  supposed 
(not  existing)    deficiencies  in  doctrine,   has  been  seized  by  the  TUbingen  Banr  and 
others,  and  has  been  applied  with  tremendous  force  to  the  apostolic  times,  so  that  the 
multitude,  misled  by  the  t^ricature  given  of  its  beginning  (the  lowest  form),  and  tram- 
melled by  its  apparent  contradictions,  violently  oppose  the  Bible  itself.     Christianity, 
too,  is  put  down  as  a  development  in  the  history  of  universal  religion,  which  in  this  on- 
ward growth,  constant  advancement,  irresistible  progress,  must  give  place  to  **  the  full 
ear  in  the  corn."    Leckey  (///s.  /^i/io?ia/.)  informs  us  that  in  the  progress  of  the  race, 
Christianity  was  indeed  a  necessary  but  still  imperfect  development,  and  that  the  high- 
est will  be  found  in  reason  accepting  from  all  the  past  forms  of  belief  that  which  best 
corresponds  with  the  freedom  of  progressive  reason.     This  is  a  favorite  theor}"  with 
Freethinkers  (e.g.  Eitsayi  and  Revieics)  of  every  class  (as  e.g.  Biichner,  etc.),  and  under 
its  ample  folds  they  find  congenial  shelter  and  warmth  for  their  various  systems.     With 
united  voice,  aided  and  strengthened  by  honest  and  unsuspecting  believers,  they  tell  us 
that  the  early  church  did  not  clearly  apprehend  the  truths  of  Christianity,  especially  not 
that  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  ;  that  it  was  enveloped  in  Jewish  forms  and  Jewish 
thoaght ;  and  that  it  re([uired  centuries  of  natural  progress  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
before  the  truth  could  bo  fully  presented  ;  and  which  truth,  finally  in  the  shape  of  well 
grown  "wheat,"  is  harvested  by  themselves.     How  large  a  number  of  books  a^e  issued 
to-day  full  of  this  plausible  theorj\  in  which  unbelief  characterizes  doctrinal  Christianity 
as  **  a  stage  of  pro«j;resKion  in  the  human  mind,"  and  portrays  "  all  religious  truth  as  nec- 
essarily progressive,"  so  that  wo,  by  development,  can  improve  upon  the  "  germs"  given 
bv  God  and  His  Son.     It  nets  out  this  spirit  by  changing,  adding,  striking  away,  and 
sn])stituting.   until  it  glories  in  producing  a  j\eio  religion,    the  much   boasted  one  of 
linmanity.     Its  humanity  can  bo  safely  admitted. 

Let  no  finn  In^lievor  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Word,  even  if  in  a  Christianized  form 
arldicted  to  this  theorizing,  censure  us  for  writing  so  ])lainly  our  convictions.  It  is  a 
subject  ui)on  which  wo  deeply  feel,  knowing  full  well  that  it  is  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
VAv  of  intelligent  men  to  Ji  return  to  the  Primitive  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  it 
is  the  ^and  source  from  whence  issue  the  shafts  poured  against  the  teaching  of  the  apos- 
tolic chureh.  Its  rauiilieations  are  found  everywhere  and  its  adherents  form  the  im- 
mense majority,  lit-ekey  (///".s".  lifttimtal.,  \).  183)  thus  eulogizes  its  extent:  **'rhis  idea 
of  continued  and  uninterrupted  development  is  one  that  seems  absolutely  to  override 
the  age.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  open  any  really  able  l^ook  on  any  subjt'ct  without  en- 
countering it  in  some  form.  It  is  stirring  all  science  to  its  depths  ;  it  is  revolutionizing 
all  historical  lit<jrature.  Its  proiuinenee  in  theology  is  so  great  that  there  is  scarceh'  any 
school  that  is  altofjether  exempt  from  its  influence.  We  have  seen  in  our  own  day  the 
Church  of  Il<mie  itself  defendeil  in  *  An  Essay  on  Development,"  and  by  a  strange  nppli- 
catirin  of  the  laws  of  progress."  Every  student  knows  the  tremendous  influence  that 
this  theory  is  now  exerting  in  its  modified  or  extreme,  Christianized  or  riitionalistic, 
form.s.  Eioting  in  ii^as.<iunpd  intelligence,  it  starts  out  with  the  principle,  often  glossed 
over  and  refined  with  velvety  language,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Test,  were  not  infal- 
lible, f(jr  in  some  things  (e.g.  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom)  they  were  in  error,  encom- 
passed by  *' Jewish  forms;"  then  it  advances  the  self-satisfying  notion  that  in  and 
through  the  church  there  is  a  progressive  revelation  of  the  tnitli,  so  that  as  the  Gri'inin- 
gen  school  (re-endorsed  by  the  Parker  school,  etc.)  boldly  proclaims,  Augustine  stands 
higher  and  knew  more  of  the  truth  than  John  or  Paul,  Luther  had  far  more  than  Augus- 
tine, more  recent  divines  of  eminence  have  more  than  Luther,  and,  to  keep  up  the  in- 
tended comparison,  these  Groningens  (Parkerites,  etc. )  have  more  tnith  than  all  the 
rest  that  preceded.     Here,  at  least,  is  modesty  in  a  modified,  developed  form.  I    llo^ 
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prevalent  to-day,  under  its  inflnence,  in  organized  bodies,  sects,  conyentions,  etc.,  is  the 
Hpirit  of  the  Leyden  school  (Hurst's  His.  Jtai.)  that,  owing  to  these  **  hnsks"  found  in  the 
early  mistaken  preaching,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  Scriptures  and  the  Word  of 
God  ;  that  the  former  are  human  compositions,  containing  some  truth,  it  is  true,  but  that 
the  latter,  which  Grod  reveals  in  the  human  spirit  and  in  the  progress  of  man,  is  to  be 
vastly  preferred  ;  thus  opening  the  cry  from  ten  thousand  thousand  throats,  '*  We  have 
the  revealed  Word  of  God  in  its  advanced  and  latest  form.*'     From  whence  mainly  come 
those  questionings  of  the  Primitive  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  those  assertions  that 
the  Jews,  disciples,  and  early  Christians  grossly  misapprehended  the  Kingdom  ;  those 
affirmations  that  the  Reformation  showed  its  weakness  and  inconsistency  by  substitut- 
ing the  authority  of  the  letter  for  that  of  the  Spirit ;  those  claims  of  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  truth  to  the  disparagement  of  **  holy  men  of  old  ;*'  those  epithets  of  scorn 
and  derision  so  liberally  applied  to  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ?    They 
spring  chiefly  from  this  development  theory,  forming  **  the  Modem  Theology,'*  **  the 
Liberal  Theology,"  "  the  Free  Religion,"  **  the  New  Church,"  etc.     The  theory  itself  is 
abundantly  developing  fruit  in  the  hands  of  infidelity,  making  men  wiser  than  the  Script- 
ures, far  better  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  than  John  the  Baptist,    disciples 
and  apostles  ;  and  this  is  either  elegantly  or  offensively  maintained  according  to  the  cult- 
ure of  the  adherent,  thus  calling  upon  us  to  put  our  trust  in  men  as  they  successively 
arise.     We  desire,  however,  a  more  solid  foundation  than  the  shifting  utterances  of  men, 
one  superseding  another  in  endless  succession,  and  this  we  find  only  in  the  plain  teach- 
ing  of  Revelation,  embraced  even  in  the  first  preaching  of  the  first  great  teachers  com- 
missioned by  heaven.     For  us,  the  development  theory,  as  currently  expounded  and  in- 
corporated in  theologies,   is  ioo  latUudhiarian  either  for  doctrine,  well-grounded  con- 
scious belief,  logical  connection  of  Scripture  and  history,  and  honorable,  consistent  de- 
fence of  the  truth.     Pushed  to  its  exiremCt  it  constantly  shifts  its  position,  claims  new 
and  antagonistic  doctrine  (or  none  at  all),  casts  aside  faith  and  exalts  reason,  glories  not 
in  prophets  and  apostles,  but  in  modern  scientists,  buries  itself  in  hypotheses,  mere  spec- 
ulaiions,  and  calls  such  divine  revelations.     In  all  its  varied  forms,  one  distingpiishing 
feature  appears,  viz. :  that  it  is  destructive  to  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by  raising 
above  it  the  utterances  of  fallible  men.     This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  history  of  the  leading 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  development  theory  is  also  becoming  patronized  by  Roman  Catholic  theologians 
(e.g.  Dr.  Newman),  for  it  becomes  the  best  medium  through  which  to  apologize  for  doc- 
trines unknown  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity,  and  for  the  non-reception  of  doc- 
trines (e.g.  Millenarianism)  once  generally  held  in  the  church.  It  is  admirably  adapted 
to  excuse  and  gloss  over  the  recent  authoritative  doctrines  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion and  Papal  Infallibility.  J.  H. •Newman  {^Essays,  etc.)  tells  us  that  Christianity  re- 
quired time  for  its  comprehension  and  perfection,  and  hence,  to  understand  it,  a  growth 
is  necessary,  so  that  we  in  this  age,  availing  ourselves  of  the  teachings  (growth)  of  the 
church,  understand  divine  truth  better  than  apostolic  fathers,  etc.,  because  time  enables 
it  to  free  itself  from  all  foreign  elements,  etc.  This  then  is  applied  to  the  doctrinal  state- 
ments of  the  Bible— e.g.  the  early  preaching  of  this  Kingdom— and  we  are  justified  in 
receiving  **  the  traditions  of  men''  in  their  place.  "  Liberal  Christianity"  desires  no  better 
basis  than  this  to  rest  itself  upon  ;  and  numerous  recent  works  abundantly  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Even  if  the  mildest  form  of  its  advocacy  by  Nennder  and  others  is  care- 
fully examined,  it  leads  us  j)reci8ely  to  this  Roman  exaltation  of  church  authority.  It, 
too,  begins  with  a  lower  form  and  rises  during  the  centuries  to  a  higher  ;  it  also  tells  us 
that  the  noticeable  deficiency  of  true  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  John,  the  disciples, 
and  apostles— this  presentation  of  **  the  husk"  containing  the  still  unappreciated 
**  germ" — is  to  be  fully  made  up  in  the  aftergrowth  of  the  church,  i.e.  in  its  teaching  and 
consciousness.  If  we  ask,  whose  teaching  or  consciousness  is  to  be  followed  as  a  guide, 
the  Romanist's  response  comes  back  to  us  :  that  of  the  church  in  the  decisions  of  Popes 
or  General  Councils  ;  the  Protestant,  wedded  to  this  conceit,  answers  :  that  of  the 
church  as  contained  in  Councils,  Synods,  Creeds,  etc.  ;  and  both  in  the  reception  of  a 
doctrine  (e.g.  of  the  Kingdom)  afterward  fastened  upon  the  church,  elevate  this  to  an  in- 
spired position,  making  it  of  equal  weight  with  the  Scriptures,  and  if  it  happens  to  be 
opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  even  placing  it  above  the  Word.  Practically  there  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  two  ;  both  profess  that  their  church  decisions  emanate  from  the  Holy 
Spirit ;  both  claim  that  the  truth  developed  by  growth  is  superior  to  the  germinal  doc- 
trine of  the  Kingdom  ;  both  decide  that  the  utterances  of  the  prophets  (i.e.  the  inter- 
pretation), the  expectations  of  the  Jews,  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  the  faith  of 
the  disciples,  must  be  tested,  as  to  the  amount  of  truthfulness,  by  what  the  cfairrh  said 
and  decreed  long  after ;  both  attempt  to  correct  the  grammatical  sense  by  an  added  one 
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to  make  it  a  little  more  accordant  to  present  views  ;  and  both,  by  snch  a  judgment  of 
doctrine  under  the  plea  of  growth,  degrade  Gk)d'8  own  revelation  to  a  secondary  place. 
This  may  answer  to  prop  up  a  tottering  system,  bat  we  earnestly  protest  against  this 
leavening  process  being  introduced  into — ^with  the  purest  of  motives— Protestantism — a 
process  by  which,  under  the  plea  of  progress  and  development,  the  authority  of  Bible 
truth  is  certainly  undermined.  Let  us  be  sure  of  this :  that  any  professed  increase  of 
knowledge  which  conflicts  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Bible  is  not  in  the  direction  of 
true  development. 

Even  men  who  are  strongly  inclined  to  our  views,  and  in  many  places  admirably  sus- 
tain them,  fall  into  this  development  theory.  Thus  e.g.,  to  indicate  how  it  influences 
even  the  minds  of  earnest  thinkers,  let  the  reader  calmly  consider  Lange  (Com.,  vol.  1, 
p.  236-7)  where  the  parables,  under  this  notion,  are  treated  as  representing  a  historicfd 
succession  of  periods  or  stages  in  the  church.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  arbitrary 
use  of  the  parables,  forcing  them  from  their  legitimate  design,  and  making  them  incon- 
sistent one  with  the  other.  They  indeed  represent  or  illustrate  things  pertaining  to  the 
church,  individual  and  world,  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom,  but  no  surli  succession  can  be 
possibly  obtained  from  them  without  violence.  Many  examples,  where  this  theory  is 
pressed  into  the  aid  of  interpretation  or  application  of  Scripture,  will  suggest  themselves 
to  the  reader.  We  may  conclude,  then,  by  saying,  that  a  theory  which  can  take  a  once 
universally  entertained  faith  of  the  church  (as  in  this  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  and  sub- 
stitute another  for  it  without  the  express  warrant  of  God's  own  Word,  is  certainly  unre- 
liable  and  defective.  And  any  theory  which,  under  the  specious  plea  of  progression  and 
perfection,  promises  constantly  increasing  and  advancing  knowledge  until  the  develop- 
ment brings  forth  the  blaze  of  the  noonday  Sun,  runs  directly  against  theplainesl  teachings 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  inform  us  of  the  contrary.  If  there  is  a  truth  clearly  taught 
it  is  this  :  instead  of  looking  for  such  pleasing  growth,  we  are  exhorted  to  look  for  con- 
tinued apostasy,  rejection  of  the  truth,  etc.,  until  it  culminates  in  the  oppression  of  the 
church,  the  martyrdom  of  saints,  and  such  fearful  woe  that  the  Lord  Christ  Himself 
shall  come  in  vengeance  as  the  Deliverer.  Alas !  why  will  men  allow  some  favorite 
theory  to  obscure  the  clearest  announcements  of  heaven  ? 

Obs.  3.  Others  arise  who  totally  ignore  any  reason  whatever  for  such 
phraseology.  Advocates  of  progress,  they  do  not  even  seek  to  employ  the 
phrases  as  expressive  of  a  higher  or  deeper  meaning,  gradually  evolved  in 
the  advancement  toward  perfection  of  knowledge.  Like  the  Parker  school, 
they  tell  us  that  God  is  constantljr  issuing  New  Testaments,  inspired  by  the 
same  common,  universal  inspiration,  and  the  later  supersede  the  earlier. 
The  Kingdom  once  preached  is  an  idle  dream,  fit  for  ignorant  Jews  and 
disciples  ;  for  inspiration  in  others  (as  e.g.  Renan)  has  announced  it  to  be 
''a  chimera.'*  Many,  too,  that  would  recoil,  justly,  from  being  classed 
with  such  men,  adopt  theories  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  the  early  be- 
lief, which  logically  and  consistently  places  them  on  a  leading  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  in  the  same  category.  Allusion  has  been  made  to  such  under 
Prop.  5,  and  it  is  found  that  they  all  claim,  under  special  enlightenment, 
the  liberty  of  rejecting  the  meaning  attached  to  the  Kingdom  before,  and 
at,  the  First  Advent,  and  for  several  centuries  following.  They  assume 
the  additional  liberty  of  substituting  a  meaning,  which  to  them  seems  cor- 
respondent with  their  ideas  of  things  now  existing. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  it  has  become  fashionable  to  place  the  fulfilling  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets  in  a  purely  moral  light,  and  the  more  spiritual  it  can  be  made  to  appear,  the 
more  satisfactory  the  explanation.  The  literal  aspect  of  the  subject  is  overlooked,  passed 
by  in  silence,  or  obtains  a  subordinate  toleration,  both  as  it  refers  to  the  First  and  the 
Sec.  Advent.  The  great  boast  of  the  age,  coming  from  the  most  adverse  directions,  is  the 
ironderful  increase  of  spiritual  knowledge — a  spiritual  illumination  that  smiles  at  and 
ridicules  the  simplicity  and  credulity  that  can  believe  what  the  plain  grammatical  lan- 
guage of  the  opening  New  Test,  teaches.  Men  arise,  and,  under  the  seductive  influences 
of  mystical  conceptions,  gravely  claim  that  they,  like — yea,  some  even  more  than— the 
apostles,  are  led  into  all  truth  by  the  Spirit.    For  all  such  there  is  an  unerring  t^st ;  \1 
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any  teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  that  which  is  recorded  in  Holy  Writ,  it  is  to  be  re- 
jected at  once,  because  the  Spirit  will  not  be  in  conflict  with  truth  previously  given. 
Truth  is  harmonious  and  not  discordant ;  the  Spirit  is  not  antagonistic  to  itself.    Ad- 
mitting progressive  knowledge  in  some  things,  it  is  derogatory  to  true  knowledge  to  say, 
as  do  others  {Ecce  Deus.,  p.  39),  that  the  men  of  to-day  know  everything  Concerning  the 
Kingdom  better  than  the  original  disciples  and  apostles  ;  which,  echoed  from  many  a 
platform,  is  levelled  at  the  foundation  of  scriptural  authority  in  order  to  secure  its  over- 
throw.    For,  if  we  are  better  witnesses,  more  competent  to  state  the  truth  than  those 
sptciaUy  selected  for  this  purpose  by  Jesus,  what  force  can  their  words  possess  ?    To  avoid 
this  destructive  rock  of  unbelief,  it  is  necessary  to  hold  that  true  progressive  knowledge 
must  be  in  strict  accordance  and  sympathy  voUh  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Cast  down  the  position  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  the  doctiinal  truth,  and  the 
wide  door  is  opened  either  to  boasting  unbelief,  or  to  the  traditionalism  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism, or  to  the  vagaries  of  mysticism,  Swedenborgianism,  Fox,  Ann  Lee,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  a  thousand  others   (including  the  latest,  J.  T.   Curry  of  Georgia,   the  so-called 
'*  prophet  and  apostle  of  a  new  dispensation'*),  together  with  the  speculations  of  Spirit- 
ualists, Liberals,  Freethinkers,  Friends  of  Light,  etc.     If  we  once  cast  loose  from  the 
anchor  provided  by  heaven,  there  is  no  end  to  the  claims  made  upon  our  belief —eveiy 
one,  too,  assuring  us  that  he  has  the  truth.     The  simple  fact  is  this  :   it  requires  an 
immense  amount  of  assurance  and  pride  (without  questioning  the  honesty  and  motives 
of  the  parties)  to  think  that  we  know  far  more  than  Peter,  John,  Paul,  etc.,  when  all  our 
knowledge  of  divine  things  is  based  on  that  given  by  them,  and  when  we  really  have 
but  a  small  portion  of  that  which  they  possessed  under  the  special  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
Hence,  we  repeat,  that  increase,  growth  in  our  knowledge  must,  so  long  as  we  receive  the 
Scriptures  as  divine  and  authoritative,  be  in  unison  with  them.     Every  enlargement  of 
doctrinal  apprehension,  every  conception  of  doctrinal  truth,  must  find  its  i&nity,  its 
foundation  in  the  Word  of  (xod.     In  he  d>.v(^opment  of  view,  that  which  occurs  outside 
and  as  a  consequence  of  the  Divine  lu5cc   1,  the  expression  of  human  opinion,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  a  C  '>ctrint*l  gro^^  legitimately  (i.e.  by  comparison,  analogy, 
etc.)  derived  from  Holy  Writ.(comp.  Prop.  9,  Obs.  3,  on  Doctrine).     Any  growth  un- 
natural to  the  Word  itself  (i.e^  not  plainly  contained  in  it)  may  be  set  down  as  a  foreign 
growth,  produced  by  graf\  ing  on  the  stock  a  branch  taken  from  an  outside  source.     Men 
in  search  of  truth  must  i-etum  to  the  old- fashioned  notion  that  God's  words  are  **  pure 
words f'*  and  that  His  docirine  does  not  require  the  devices  of  human  wisdom  either  to  be 
remodelled,  or  changed,  or  burnished.     They  speak  for  themselves. 

Obs.  4.  Others,  again,  under  the  plea  of  non-essentialy  pass  by  this  early 
use  of  phraseology  and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  church.  In  the  reaction 
against  formalism,  infidelity,  etc.,  they  go  to  the  extreme  of  asserting  that 
a  few  elementary  truths,  sufficient  to  reach  the  masses,  such  as  repentance 
and  faith,  are  all  that  are  requisite.  Their  theological  sphere  is  the  most  nar- 
row and  contracted,  and  the  great  fundamental  theological  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  Divine  Purpose  in  Redemption  are  totally  ignored.  This  class 
finds  r.o  difficulty  whatever  in  the  early  preaching  ;  for  whatever  does  not 
direct  y  teach  their  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  easily  made  to  do  so  by  spirit- 
ualiz  ig  the  grammatical  sense. 

Ohs.  5.  One  of  the  most  skilful,  but  abortive,  efforts  to  reconcile  the  ut- 
terances and  expectations  of  the  disciples  and  apostles  with  the  notion  of  a 
present  spiritual  Kingdom,  is  given  by  Reuss  {His,  Ch,  Theol.  of  Apos. 
Age),  He  frankly  acknowledges,  what  he  calls  their  Judaistic  views,  etc., 
but  in  the  attempt  to  explain  the  matter,  most  amazingly  sacrifices  the 
character  of  the  apostles.  Their  reputation  and  scriptural  standing  as  in- 
spired teachers,  suffers  in  many  a  sentence,  and  a  devout  believer  of  the 
Word  arises  from  the  perusal  of  the  work  with  a  deep  feeling,  that  if  Chris- 
tianity needs  a  defense  so  depressingly  apologetic,  and  so  shockingly  de- 
grading to  the  first  teachers  of  it,  then  something  is  radically  wrong  in  its 
fundamental  source.     It  will  not  answer  to  find,  with  a  Hegelian  micro- 
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aeopic  yision,  a  germ  here  and  a  germ  there  enveloped  in  a  rnde  ^^  hnsk." 
Troth,  when  thus  handled,  must,  and  does,  suffer  in  the  house  of  its 
friends. 

Hai^  writers  of  eminence  fnlly  admit  what  they  caU  **  Christianity  circumscribed  at 
lint  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  people's  hopes/ '  bnt  assert  as  Renss,  *'  The  more  con- 
Teoion'and  ^th  were  recognized  as  the  essential  elements  of  the  Gospel,  the  more  did 
moe  hope  become  snbsidiajy.*'  Right  here  is  one  of  the  diffictdties  :  hope,  which  is 
ibo  (me  of  the  essentials  ('*  we  are  saved  by  hope,"  etc.)  of  the  Gospel,  is  placed  in  the 
biekgronnd  because  deemed  '*  circumscribed,"  and  individual  religious  experience, 
myitioal  conceptions,  etc.,  take  its  place.  Illustrations  drawn  from  various  authors  will 
Maw  in  snooeeding  Props. 

Ohs,  6.  We  are  indebted  to  Jerome,  and  others  like  him,  jfor  the  pecul- 
iar style — now  so  familiar — in  which  the  old  views  respecting  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven  are  sought  to  be  eradicated,  as  based  on  no  solid  reason,  by  using 
the  epithet  **  Judaizers.''     Thus  e.g.  in  his  note  on  Isa.  11  :  10-16,  he 
lays  down  the  broad,  erroneous  canon  (which  Fairbairn,  On  Froph.,  p. 
Jm,  seems  approvingly  to  quote)  :  **  Let  the  wise  and  Christian  reader 
take  this  rule  for  prophetical  promises,  that  those  things  which  the  Jews 
and  ours,  not  ours  (but)  Judaizers,  hold  to  be  going  to  take  place  carnally, 
we  should  teach  io  have  already  taken  place  spiritually y  lest  by  occasion 
of  fables  and  inexplicable  questions  •)f  .)that  sort  (as  the  apostle  calls  them), 
ve  should  be  compelled  to  Judaize,^^    i*VL.at  an  admirable  guide  !    Under 
the  plea  of  carnality,  which  is  ma  .3  to  cover  the  grammatical  sense  and 
literal  fulfilmefit,  tne  prophecies  are  to  be  spiritualized,  no  matter  how, 
only  so  that  they  teach   nothing  which   may  be  accounted  **  Jewish." 
Need  we  wonder  that  the  truth  was  overpowed  by  suxjh  tactics  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Obs.  7.  All  these  methods  assume  as  fundamental,  that  the  Jews  and 
early  believers  were  certainly  mistaken  and  deluded.  Not  one  attempts  to 
give  a  valid  reason  for  the  belief  entertained.  Now  the  impression  made 
to  cover  up  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the  Jews  and  first  preachers,  and  also 
produced  by  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  (held  for  several 
centuries),  on  the  specious  but  treacherous  ground  of  superior  knowledge 
— no  matter  how  obtained,  by  growth,  spirit,  reason,  spiritualizing,  etc. — is 
this  :  that  if  the  Word  of  God  is  really  founded  on  what  it  professes,  viz. : 
the  inspiration  of  holy  men,  it  must  not  contain  so  glaring  an  i  >consis- 
tency.  We  shall  now  proceed  step  by  step,  continually  fortified  by  :^cript- 
ure,  to  show  that  the  inconsistency  only  exists  in  the  imagination  oimen  ; 
that  the  grammatical  and  historical  sense  is  fully  sustained  by  a  continu- 
ous Divine  Purpose  ;  that  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  although 
not  acquainted  with  all  the  designs  of  God  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom, 
were  not  in  error  on  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  itself  ;  and  that  neither 
they,  nor  Jesus,  by  the  use  of  the  literal  sense,  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  prejudices,  etc.,  of  the  Jews,  depending  on  a  future  development 
or  revelation  for  a  purer  doctrine.  To  do  this,  constant  appeal  shall  be 
made  '*  to  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this 
wordy  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  thein'^  (Isa.  8  :  20)  ;  but  while 
thus  employed,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  imitate  the 
noble  Bereans  (Acts  17  :  11),  who,  instead  of  looking  outside  of  the  Script- 
ures for  growth,  etc.,  **  received  the  Word  with  all  readiness  ofmindy  and 
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searched  tJie  Scriptures  daily  to  see  whether  these  things  were  so.**    Such  e 

Sosition  is  the  more  necessary,  since  many  professing  to  make  this  appeal 
arken  the  simple  testimony  of  Holy  Writ  to  sustain  an  honestly  entertain- 
ed theory — a  failing  to  which,  through  infiimity,  we  are  all  liable.  Hence 
the  greater  need  of  caution,  and  of  a  personal  reference  to  the  Word. 
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Proposition  24.    The  Kingdom  is  offered  to  an  elect  nation^  viz. : 
the  Jewish  nation. 

This  election  is  so  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  and  it  is  so  cnr- 
rently  admitted  in  our  theological  works,  that  it  needs  no  proof. 
Such  passages  as  Deut.  7 :  6  and  14 :  2,  Rom.  11 :  28  and  9  :  11,  etc., 
are  decisive,  that  the  sovereignty  of  God  chose  in  the  descendants 
of  Abraham,  the  Jews,  a  people  through  whom  should  be  mani- 
fested his  Divine  purpose  m  the  salvation  of  man.  Kurtz 
{Sac.  His.^  p.  71]  nas  aptly  said,  in  view  of  children  being 
raised  up  to  Abraham  against  the  course  of  nature :  "  He,  there- 
fore, chose  in  Abraham  a  people  which  was  called  into  existence 
only  by  his  almighty  creative  power."  This  election  is  not  to  be 
regarded,  as  some  tell  us,  an  act  of  favoritism,  but  as  founded  in 
that  wisdom  which  adopted  it  (as  the  end  will  manifest)  as  the  best 
means,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  fallen  humanity  was 
placed,  to  reach,  consistently  with  moral  freedom,  the  largest  por- 
tion of  mankind,  having  in  view  the  ultimate  establishment  and 
triumph — in  opposition  to  depravity — of  God's  Kingdom. 

The  Kingdom  was  offered  to  tms  chosen,  elected  nation,  as  is 
evinced,  e.g.,  in  Ex.  19 : 5,  6,  where  it  is  declared  that  if  faithful 
and  obedient,  it  should  be  God's  ^^  peculiar  treasure  above  all  peo- 
ple,^ ^  audit  should  become  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy 
nationy 

The  reason  for  snch  election  is  given,  e.g.  Dent.  7  :  7-11,  and  the  assurance  of  its 
perpetuation  is  also  presented  in  God's  love  and  oath.  The  reader  ought  not  to  over- 
look this,  as  it  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  as  developed 
more  fullv  hereafter.  Some  infidels  ridicule  the  smallness  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  this 
connection,  as  if  it  was  unworthy  of  Deity  to  stoop  so  low  and  exhibit  such  interest  to  a 
few  people  ;  but  the  Spirit  expressly  asserts  that  the  nation  was  not  chosen  **  because  ye 
were  more  in  number  than  any  people  ;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of  all  the  people."  God 
thns  forestalls  the  wretched  attempt  at  witticism  so  current  in  recent  books.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  passage  Hom.  9  :  11,  Schmucker  {Pop.  Theol.^  p.  117)  justly  argues  that  it 
does  not  relate  to  personal  salvation,  but  has  a  national  aspect.  But  he,  with  many 
others,  emasculates  the  force  of  the  election  when  he  only  m^es  this  nation  God's  **  ex- 
ternal, visible  people,  whom  He  determined  to  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind  and 
make  the  depositories  of  His  religion."  This,  as  Uie  reader  will  see,  is  only  a  small  por- 
tion appertaining  to  their  election. 

Obs.  1.  The  Kingdom  itself  thus  offered  to  them  is  a  divine-political 
(church  and  state  united)  dominion,  over  which  God  Himself j  as  ati  earthly 
Ruler,  presides  or  rules  as  the  Supreme.  Moses  and  the  Prophets  clearly 
show  this  by  constantly  uniting  the  divine  and  the  political  in  their  instruc- 
tions ;  by  making  God's  commands,  both  civil  and  religious,  the  sovereign 
law  ;  by  stating  that  the  object  of  the  nation's  call^  and  the  bestowment 
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of  peculiar  privileges  and  power,  was  the  overruling  and  superseding  of  all 
earthly  governments,  thus  exalting  their  God  and  King  over  all  j  and  by 
teaching  that  through  the  Kingdom  thus  established,  all  nations  should 
ultimately  be  brought  under  the  subjection  and  allegiance  of  the  great 
King. 

As  we  proceed,  the  Scriptures  teaching  this  wiU  be  abundantly  adduced  ;  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  beginning  and  end  of  God's  plan.  Who 
doubts  that  this  was  the  purpose  (i.e.  to  make  it  a  universal  dominion  over  the  earth) 
when  God  determined  this  kingdom  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  ?  Theologians 
justly  tell  us  that  anything  less  would  have  been  derogatory  to  the  honor,  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  Why,  then,  gloss  over  Dan.  2  :  44  and  7  :  14,  18,  27,  etc.,  and  deny  that  God 
ever  contemplated  for  this  Kingdom  such  a  union  of  church  and  state,  a  political  dormnion 
whoOy  under  divine  control  T  It  is  a  refreshing  omen  to  see  men  hostile  to  our  views,  stiU 
admit,  as  Neander,  etc.,  that  God's  purposes  in  relation  to  this  Kingdam  must  inevUahh/ 
— ^if  Scripture  is  fulftlled— exhibit  itself  in  a  great,  outward  pdiiical  world  dotninion^  under 
divine  rule  and  guidance.  Hundreds  of  quotations  (some  wiU  be  given  hereafter)  from 
eminent  men  attest  that  such  is  the  scriptural  idea.  Men,  too,  like  Dr.  Arnold,  feel  that 
the  biblical  idea  of  such  a  dominion  has  been  kept  in  the  background,  and  they  strive  to 
revive  it,  but  mistake  the  tifM  and  manner  of  its  manifestation,  attributing  to  this  dis- 
pensation and  to  present  means  what  Holy  Writ  ascribes  to  the  following  dispensation 
land  to  Jesus  the  Christ.  Such  deep  thinkers  as  Eothe  are  nearer  the  truth,  and  coincide 
with  prophecy,  when  they  make  the  church,  as  now  existing,  but  a  temporary  institu- 
tion, making  it  to  be  united  with  the  state  in  one  great  theocratic  ordering,  and  Uie 
realization  of  such  a  permanent  union  depending  on  the  future  personal  manifestation 
of  the  Saviour  Jesus.  Look  at  the  end  contemplated,  as  predicted  by  the  prophets  (e.^. 
Zech.  14  :  9,  etc.),  and  given  in  the  last  testimony  of  Jesus  (Apoc.  11  :  15,  etc.),  and  tibis 
is  the  grand  position  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  attain  :  absolute  control  over  aU 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth — such  a  world-wide  dominion  that  aU  nations  shall  bcmd  in 
joyful,  blessed  obedience  to  its  behests.  This  was  the  Kingdom  offered  to  the  Jewish 
nation. 

Obs,  2.  The  attention  is  now  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  is 
an  elect  nation  to  whom  a  Kingdom  is  offered — which  election,  although 
occupying  an  important  place  in  the  consideration  of  the  Kingdom,  is 
passea  over  or  ignored  in  many  theologies,  even  in  recent  Bib.  Theolo- 
gies, just  as  if  it  was  not  reconfirmed  by  the  apostles.  Explain  it  as  we 
may,  this  election  is  a  fundainental  fact,  which  (as  will  be  proven  here- 
after) has  a  deep  and  permanent  signincancy  in  relation  to  the  Kingdom. 

The  infidel,  of  course,  rejects  the  claim,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  ridicule.  The 
extreme  Calvinist  finds  here  a  very  tender  place,  in  which  (as  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards,  etc.)  he 
manifests  a  glaring  inconsistency.  With  his  views  of  election  in  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual, viz. :  that  it  is  fixed  and  eternal,  he  cannot  possibly  explain  this  election  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  so  long  as  he  claims  that  it  was  transient,  failed,  etc.,  and  takes  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  this  elect  nation  and  heaps  them  upon  Gentiles.  Hence  it  is  that  for 
the  sake  of  theory  he  wisely  (?)  passes  it  by  as  a  discordant  element.  The  low  Armin- 
ian,  who  makes  all  election  to  consist  in  foreknown  belief,  etc.,  finds  in  this  subject 
some  stubborn  facts,  indicating  that  God's  ultimate  purposes  are  not  invariably  thus 
conditioned,  and  he,  too,  turns  from  it  as  unwelcome.  The  student  wiUing  to  receive — 
whether  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  irrespective  of  previously  formed  opinions — the  teach- 
ings of  Scripture,  wiU  not  turn  away  from  this  point. 

Obs.  3.  Briefly,  let  some  of  the  reasons  underlying  the  Prop,  be  pre- 
sented. (1)  The  Jewish  nation,  as  a  nation,  was  thus  chosen  ;  for  the 
Kingdom  having  in  view,  as  intimated,  a  divine  political  world  dominion, 
it  is  pre-eminently  suitable  that  a  nation — alone  susceptible  of  kingly  gov- 
ernment, etc. — snould  be  selected  for  its  acceptance  and  final  realization. 
God  in  His  Sovereignty  and  mercy  raised  up  this  nation.     It  is  customary 
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with  some  writers  to  designate  this  election  "  a  liistorical  claim/*  which, 
indeed,  may  be  allowed,  but  has  no  particular  signification.      (2)  Admit- 
ting cheerfully  the  historical  connection  as  indispensable,  we  see  in  it  a 
deeper  design,  out  of  which  history  itself  arises.     The  election  embraces  a 
nationality^  viz.  :  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  in  their  associated 
capacity.     It  includes  them  all,  so  far  as  descent  in  a  certain  line  is  con- 
cerned (as  well  as  those  who  may  be  adopted  by  the  nation),  which  is 
clearly  seen  by  what  some  term  *  exclusiveness"  (but  actually  necessary, 
indispensably  so,  to  preserve  a  unity  in  the  intended  dominion),  or  by 
'*  the  middle  wall  of  partition"  which  divided  them  from  other  nations,  or 
bjr  the  declaration  of  Paul  (Rom.  9  :  4  and  11  :  28),  that  even  to  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  pertained  *'  the  adoption,'^  i.e.  this  election  in  view  of  national 
connection,  and  that,  although  *'  enemies"  yet,  "  as  touching  the  election 
(i.e.  this  choice  of  the  nation),  they  are  beloved  for  the  father's  sake." 
In  other  words,  none  but  a  member  of  this  nation,  being  a  Jew,  had  this 
Kingdom   offered    to  him  until   the  election — unmistakably  enlarged — 
embraced  others  by  way  of  adoption  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.     (3)  This 
election  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  an  absolute,  unconditional  (i.e.  relating 
to  the  Purpose  of  God)  election  so  far  as  its  national  descent  from  Abra- 
ham is  affected,  i.e.  the  kingdom  is  solely  promised  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  in  their  national  aspect-  (which  is  verified,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after, by  the  covenants,  confirmed  by  oath)  ;  and  hence  arises  the  necessity 
of  Gentiles  (as  we  shall  show),  who  shall  participate  in  this  Kingdom, 
hing  grafted  in,  becoming  members  of,  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.     (4) 
The  unbelief  and  sinfulness  of  the  nation  may,  indeed,  for  a  while  remove 
the  mercy  and  favor  of  God,  but  it  does  not  remove  the  election  ;  for  when 
the  children  of  Abraham,  composing  this  nation,  are  gathered  out,  both 
natural  and  engrafted,  the  election,  never  set  aside,  conditions  the  restora- 
tion of  the  nntio7i  in  order  that  the  promises  to  the  vatioriy  as  such,  and  to 
the  faithful  Jews,  as  members  of  the  nation,  may  be  fulfilled.     Hence  the 
restoration  of  the  nation  is  invariably  linMd  with  the  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom.*      (5)  The  Scripture  indicative  of  this  continued  election  will 
he  brought  forth  as  our  argument  advances.     It  is  amply  sufficient  at  this 
stage  to  direct  the  earnest  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  last,  solemn,  most 
intensely  impressive  words  of  Moses,  Detit,  32  :  1-43,  in  which  the  elect 
condition  of  the  nation  is  delineated,  then  a  deep  and  long-continued  apos- 
tasy is  represented  as  pertaining  to  this  favored  nation,  followed  by  pro- 
lon?ed  punishment ;  but  this  docs  not  vitiate  the  nation ^s  election,  for 
^^od's  Purpose  in  reference  to  it  still  stands  good,  and  the  promise  of  the 
Eternal,  Unchangeable  is  recorded,  that  the  same  elect  natiouy  chastened 
lind  scourged,  scattered  and  dispersed,  shall  be  recalled  and  exalted  in 
glory.     (C)  While    the    nation,    comprising  the   natural   descendants    of 
Abraham,  is  thus  chosen,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  individual  in  it  is 
thus  personally  elected.     The  election  is  twofold — in  its  reach  after  the 
nationality,  and  in  its  application  to  the  individual  member  of  the  nation. 
It,  in  the  latter  case,  only  pertains  to  the  believing,  obedient  portion  of 
the  nation.     This  Paul,  in  Rom.  9  and  11,  distinctly  teaches.     The  nation 
Jnits  corporate  capacity  may  reject  the  truth,  but  God,  when  for  a  time 
pnnishing  the  nation,  instead  of  raising  up  children  to  Abraham  out  of 
stones  (Matt.  3  :  9)  to  keep  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham,  gathers  them  out 
from  among  the   Gentiles,  grafting  them  in,  adopting  them  with  pre- 
ceding believers  as  the  nation,  restores  the  Jewish  iiatioi\aY\\.^  ^'a*  Y^^- 
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dieted,  and  gives  to  them  the  Kingdom — His  Divine  Purpose  is  carried  out; 
His  election  fails  not.  But  with  the  individual  it  is  far  otherwise: 
Ood  chooses  him  conditioned  to  faith  and  obedience,  and  if  these  fail,  if 
the  conditions  are  nnfulfilled,  then  God  has  no  other  purpose  ;  the  indi- 
vidual fails  to  become  of  the  elect,  the  chosen,  the  predetermined  number, 
to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  given.  In  the  case  of  the  nation  the  ultimate 
Divine  Purpose  is  utialterable  ;  even  if  the  nation  for  a  time  prove  unfaith- 
ful, that  Pui*po8e  is  assumed  by  the  Saviour  (e.g.  Matt.  19  :  28)  as  un- 
changeable j  but  this  \&  7iot  50  with  the  individual,  for  in  this  particular 
the  assumption  is,  that  he  may  not  receive  the  Kingdom — some  other  one 
(Rev.  3  :  11)  may  obtain  the  crown.*  (7)  The  election  is  made  in  view  of 
this  kingdoirij  so  that  it  can  be  established  and  manifested.  Through  the 
elect  Jewish  nation,  in  its  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  under 
the  personal  rule  of  David's  Son  in  glorified  humanity,  and  through  the 
elect  (natural  and  engrafted)  Jews,  who  are  **  chosen  in  Him  (Christ)  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world ''  (i.e.  they  being  predetermined  associated 
rulers  with  Christ),  shall  this  divinely  constituted  world  dominion  be  ex- 
hibited. These  particulars,  thus  epitomized,  will  be  fully  confirmed  by 
the  Propositions  following,  the  Scripture  proof  being  given  and  the  vari- 
ous objections  answered. 

1  Baldwin  (Armageddon,  p.  88)  toiaUy  misapprehends  the  elect  condition  of  the  nation 
iQ  the  Divine  Purpose,  and  hence  gives  place  to  such  ideas  as  the  foUowing  :  **  The  sole 
and  simple  secret  of  their  (Jews)  existence,  as  a  distinct  people,  is  iheir  ir^vdflUy.  And 
God  has  no  farther  interfered  in  this  preservation  than  may  be  implied  in  His  mnking 
their  sin  their  corse.*'  According  to  tiiis  new  theory — advanced  by  varions  writers  and 
held  by  some  sects— unbelief  is  a  most  exceUent  national  preservative  !  Those  who  deny 
the  future  restoration  of  the  nation  are  met  in  their  denial  by  this  election  and  its 
design. 

*  Kefereuce  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of  election  to  distinguish  between  that  pertaining 
to  the  nation  and  personal  election  or  choice.  How  the  latter  is  produced,  etc.,  does 
not  fall  within  our  discussion.  The  temperate  view  of  Home  {Jnirod.,  vol.  1,  p.  23,  foot- 
note)  is  ours  ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  persons  discussing  the  subject  of  personal 
election  too  much  overlook  the  foundation  of  this  term  as  seen  in  the  predeiermined  num- 
ber of  inheritors  of  this  very  Kingdom.  In  this  conection  it  may  also  be  said,  that  some 
of  the  Jews  recognizing  the  election  of  the  nation,  so  distinctively  taught,  made  it  cover 
the  personal  election  of  the  individual — thus  relieving  him  of  responsibility,  and  mftVing 
birth  a  sufficient  test  and  merit.  Thus  e.g.  Turretin  (quoted  by  Home,  Jntrod.,  vol.  1, 
p.  394)  gives  a  passage  from  the  Codex  Sanhedrin,  which  affirms  :  **  that  every  Jew  had  a 
portion  in  the  future  world,"  and  another  from  the  Talmud,  which  says  :  '*  that  Abra- 
ham is  sitting  near  the  gates  of  hell,  and  does  not  permit  any  Israelite,  however  wicked 
he  may  be,  to  descend  into  hell."  The  mere  sign  of  circumcision,  although  a  sign 
pertaining  to  the  elect  people,  did  not  in  its  outward  application  make  one  of  the  elect 
unless  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  moral  and  religious  spirit.  So  Jesus  teaches, 
John  7  :  34-44.  But  still  the  elect  were  circumcised  as  a  sign  of  covenant  relationship. 
The  same  is  now  true  of  baptism  ;  the  outward,  unless  accompanied  by  the  inwazd, 
avails  nothing,  although  every  believer  receives  it  as  indicative  of  covenant  relationship. 

Obs.  4.  Recent  writers  {e.g.  Fairbaim,  0)1  Proph,,  p.  60)  speak  very 
disparagingly  of  reckoning  the  natural  descefit  from  Abraham  as  part  of 
the  election,  stating  that  the  election  had  sole  reference  to  a  higher,  viz.: 
a  spiritual  distinction  and  significance.  But  this  is  antagonistic  to  the 
Word  and  the  facts  as  given.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  covenants  are 
given  to  the  Jewish  race  ?  That  this  election  is  confined  to  the  Jewish  race 
and  those  adopted  into  that  race?  That  the  election  is  traced  directly 
through  the  descendants  of  Abraham  and  those  incorporated  as  Abraham's 
seed?    That  all  the  prophets,  all  the  inspired  teachers,  Jesus  and   the 
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apostles,  are  Jews  ?  That  the  election  of  the  nation  is  recognized  by  Jesus 
and  the  apostles,  and  that  the  Gentiles  were  only  afterward  admitted  by 
special  revelatio7iy  and  then  only  as  the  acknowledged  children  of  Abraham  9 
These  and  similar  questions  must  first  be  answered  before  we  can  possibly 
accept  of  such  a  theory.  The  misapprehension  arises  from  not  discrimi- 
nating that  the  true  seed  are  faithful  Jews,  or  become  such  by  faith,  being 
the  actual  descendants  of  Abraham,  or  accounted  such — part  of  the  race  to 
whom  the  covenants  are  given.  It  does  not  follow,  because  God  designs  to 
exalt  and  bless  the  nation,  that  a  disobedient  Jew  will  obtain  the  blessings 
of  election  ;  for  while  the  race,  as  a  race,  is  chosen,  it  is  not  said  that 
every  individual  of  the  race  is  also  ultimately  chosen.  The  fact  is,  that 
very  few,  comparatively,  may  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded ; 
but  that  does  not  vitiate  the  election  of  the  portion  of  tne  race  that  is  faith- 
ful, and  it  docs  not  alter  God's  final  purpose  in  reference  to  the  nation  it- 
self. If  we  reject  this,  then  we  surround  the  calling  and  separation  of  the 
Jewish  race  with  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  effort  to  spiritualize  it 
away  is  not  sustained  by  a  single  fact.  Let  the  reader  but  consider  :  if 
the  election  only  embraced  the  pious,  irrespective  of  Jewish  descent,  why 
was  the  election  hedged  around  by  the  restriction  of  descent  ?  why  was  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  postponed  to  a  definite  time?  why  forbid  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  to  go  to  the  Gentiles,  etc.  ? 

Theologians  speak  most  depreciatingly  of  this  election,  and  of  the  Jewish  view  based 
on  it.  It  Is  true  that  some  Jews  perverted  it  to  the  extent,  that  personal  salvation,  no 
matter  what  the  life,  was  deduced  from  it.  Bat  the  perversion  does  not  affect  the  doc- 
trine. Dr.  Knapp  (Ch.  Theology,  p.  319),  misapprehending  the  election  in  its  reference 
to  the  Jewish  nation,  thas  endeavors  to  rebnke  Jewish  belief  :  "  The  national  pride  of 
the  Jews  led  them  into  the  mistake  that  God  had  a  special  regard  for  them  ;  that  they 
vere  more  agreeable  to  him  than  other  nations  ;  that  they  exclusively  were  his  children  ; 
and  that  the  Messiah  was  only  designed  for  them, "  etc.  That  God  had  **  a  special  re- 
gard  for  them,"  that  He  esteemed  them  beyond  other  nations,  that  they  were  specially 
under  His  fatherly  care,  that  the  Messiah  was  from  them  and  for  them,  etc.,  is  specifically 
asserted,  and  the  Jewish  covenant  relationship  conclusively  proves  it.  Even  Knapp  him- 
selt  if  ever  saved  with  perfected  Redemption,  will  be  saved  as  an  adopted  son  oj  Abra- 
ham's. Knapp's  references  to  sustain  his  rebuke  have  no  force  argumentatively,  for  the 
one  based  ou  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews,  and  the  other  on  the  foreknown 
rejection  of  the  nation  and  call  of  the  Gentiles,  overlook  the  predictions  and  prom- 
ises that  such  a  rejection  is  only  temporary — the  nation  is  punished  for  its  unbelief  and 
siiifulness.  Gentiles,  alas,  forget  the  relationship  that  they  sustain,  as  believers,  to  this 
i^  nation  ;  and  such  rebukes  fall,  unjustly,  upon  the  foundations  of  our  hope.  On  ho 
other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Jews  are  so  unnppreciative  of  their  most  hon- 
orable extraction,  that  some  foolishly  endeavor  to  conceal  their  Jewish  origin,  even  to 
the  changing  of  their  names,  as  e.g.  from  Abraham  to  Braham,  etc.  The  day  will  come 
(comp.  Prop.  114)  when  such  conduct  will  be  reprobated. 

Obs,  5.  The  saying  of  Augustine,  quoted  with  such  evident  approbation 
by  Fairbairn,  ''  I'he  faith  of  Abraham  is  the  seed  of  Abraham/'  has  been 
received  by  multitudes  as  containing  the  whole  sum  of  truth,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  simply  grazes  the  truth.  If  Augustine  is  correct,  why 
confine  the  election  to  a  certain  period  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  race,  and 
why,  when  afterward  the  election  embraced  the  uentiles,  have  the  believ- 
ing Gentiles  held  as  grafted  in  and  adopted  as  one  with  that  same  Jewish 
race  ?  This  at  once  removes  volumes  of  sophistical  reasoning  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Jew,  if  faithful,  was  of  the  election  ;  the  Jew,  if  unfaithful, 
was  reckoned  as  a  heathen  ;  but  it  was  still  the  Jew,  the  actual  descendant 
of  Abraham,  that  was  saved.     Why  the  Jew  ?    Because  God  mad^  ^i  ^o\^- 
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nant  with  their  ancestor,  and  gave  certain  promises  through  that  coyenant 
pertaining  to  that  ancestor's  seed.  If  any  ono  says  (as,  alas,  many  do), 
perverting  the  language  of  Paul  applicable  to  another  feature,  that  the 
naving  the  blood  of  Abraham  in  their  veins  amounted  to  nothing  (which 
is  true,  when  accompanied  by  unbelief,  as  Jesus  taught),  lie  simply  faih 
to  recognize  the  plain  faxit  that  Jews  were  called,  and  7iot  Gentiles  ;  a  cove- 
nant was  made  with  Jews,  and  not  with  Gentiles  ;  the  promises  were  given 
to  Jews^  and  not  to  Gentiles  ;  that  salvation  is  of  the  Jews,  and  not  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  that  this  salvation  is  yet  to  be  openly  nianifested  through  the  Jews, 
and  7iot  through  the  Gentiles  ;  and  that  Gentiles  receive  and  inherit  with 
the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham  only  as  they  are  incorporated.  If  some, 
or  many,  of  the  Jews  made  themselves  unworthy  to  receive  the  promises, 
that  does  not  alter  the  unchangeable  fact,  that  the  worthy  descendants,  and 
engrafted  ones,  of  Abraham  do  obtain  them.  Hence  we  dare  not  say : 
*' Their  condition  did  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  heathen," 
because /a6'/5  are  against  it. 

Obs,  6.  Therefore  it  is  inconsistent  to  make  (as  e.g.  Fairbairn,  Whate- 
ly  and  others)  this  elect  people  a  type  of  others — the  type  of  a  future 
people — thus  misapplying  the  word  "  Israel."  The  reason  is  apparent :  a 
type  prefigures  or  foreshadows  something  that  is  to  be  accomplished  or 
realized  in  the  future,  but  the  election  made  out  an  accomplished,  con- 
stantly realized  fact ;  for  they  themselves  were  chosen,  and  not  typically 
chosen  to  represent  some  future  choosing  ;  and  hence,  as  we  shall  show, 
the  elect  in  the  future,  i.e.  in  this  dispensation,  are  held  up  to  us  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  elect  nation — of  the  same  divine  purpose  in  selecting  a 
people  who,  ancient  and  modern,  are  to  be  constituted  members  of  the  same 
covenanted  people,  and  thus,  by  virtue  of  their  relationship,  the  inheritors 
of  God's  Kingdom.  If  they  are  such  members  and  heirs,  it  is  folly,  de- 
structive to  a  proper  apprehension  of  much  Scripture,  to  make  them  types. 

The  typical  arrangements  ("  the  shadow  of  things  to  coma"),  which  were  designed  to 
sustain  the  faith  of  these  elect,  are  unnecessarily  confounded  with  the  elect  themselves,  and 
this  introduces  confusion,  breaking  the  unity  of  the  Word.  If  a  Moses,  or  Aaron,  or 
Joshua,  in  their  official  capacity  sustained  the  relation  of  types,  it  does  not  foUow  that  their 
election  is  also  typical,  for  if  it  were,  then  the  natural  result  of  types  would  appear,  viz.: 
that  when  the  antetype  is  revealed  the  type  itself  must  vanish,  thus  destroying  the 
hopes,  etc.,  of  these  ancient  worthies.  It  is  therefore  misleading  to  say,  as  Aiartensen 
{Ch.  Dog.,  p.  233),  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  **  the  typical  people."  The  nation  is  no  type, 
for  it  composes  the  real  Kingdom  of  God  when  the  Theocracy  is  manifested  within  it ;  and, 
hence  in  view  of  this  relationship,  the  necessity  of  incorporation  with  it.  If  it  were 
merely  typical  of  another  people  (viz. :  Christian  believers  in  the  church),  why  must  such 
a  people  aZ.90  6eco7ne  Abraham's  seed?  The  only  Scriptures  adduced  by  Martensen  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  say  nothing  of  the  typical  character  of  the  nation,  but  refer  to 
certain  acts  (1  Cor.  10  :  11)  that  were  typical,  and  (Heb.  10)  that  even  in  the  Theocratio 
ordering  some  incorporated  religions  rites  were  only  a  foreshadowing  of  *'  good  things  to 
oome.'*'  Nowhere  is  the  ncUiAm  itself  made  a  type,  for  this,  if  done,  would  h^  fundamentaiiy 
opposed  to  covejiant  and  promise,  T'his  misapprehension  of  an  important  fact  by  so  care- 
ful a  writer  as  Martensen,  and  which  neces.sarily  colors  the  interpretation  of  much  Script- 
ure, only  reminds  us  how  careful  man  ought  to  be  when  dealing  with  the  things  of 
God.  Even  Macknight  (Com,  Bom.  9:8)  declares  :  '*  The  natural  seed  (is)  the  type  of 
the  spiritual,  and  the  temporal  blessings  the  emblems  of  the  eternal.'*  Our  aigument,  aa 
we  proceed,  will  conclusively  show  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  alone,  insepanbly  joined 
to  the  nation,  proves  the  nation  no  type. 

Obs.  7.  Pressense  {The  Redeemer,  p.  61)  says :  **The  election  of  a  family 
and  ot  A  people  has  not  for  its  object  to  create  a  privileged  race.'*    This 
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a^inst  Dent.  7:6;  Bom.  9  :  3-5  and  ch.  11,  and  a  host  of  passages,  be- 
sides the  important  part  this  people  is  yet  to  play  (Prop.  114)  in  the 
irorld*s  history.  He  endeavors  to  show  that  the  election  is  a  ministry  by 
vhich  others  are  to  be  blessed.  While  most  cheerfully  and  reverently 
acknowledging  that  the  present  and  ultimate  purpose  of  this  election  is  to 
bless  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  yet  to  effect  this  very  design  one  object 
is  to  raise  up  a  privileged  class,  through  whom  this  shall  be  effectually  and 

Ejrmanently  accomplished.     This  will  be  seen  under  the  Propositions  re- 
ting  to  the  Covenants,  the  Kingship  and  Priesthood  of  the  saints,  etc. 
Even  Pressense  contradicts  himself  when  afterward  he  speaks  of  the  Jews' 
isolation,  receiving  revelations,  promises,  etc.,   above  all  other  nations, 
which  certainly  indicates  them  to  have  been  a  highly  privileged  people. 
Failing  to  perceive  that  the  election  itself  is  bound  up  m  and  part — out- 
wardly expressed — of  the  Divine  Purpose,  he  boldly  adds  the  following  : 
"A  transient  (?)  fact  (viz. :  election)  having  a  special  object  is  converted  into 
a  permanent  fact.     They  (certain  interpreters)  make  the  church  a  satel- 
lite of  Judaism,  called  to  shine  in  the  future  only  (?)  with  the  brightness 
which  it  borrows  from  that  system.     That  there  are  blessings  reserved 
(why?)  for  this  people,  we  cordially  concede,  but  that  their  destiny. shall 
lorever  be  as  if  it  were  the  axis  of  universal  religious  history,  we  deny, 
eren  in  the  name  of  Abraham's  election."     Alas  f  when  the  stock  upon 
which  we  are  grafted  is  thus  slightingly  treated  !     How  largely  it  affects 
the  interpretation  of  God's  Word  and  Purpose  !     Our  reply  to  this — as  well 
as  to  the  expression  :  '*  Humanity  exists  only  for  the  Jews,  and  not  tho 
Jews  for  humanity*' — will  be  found  under  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  cov- 
enants and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  for  our  reliance  is  upon  Scriptural 
evidence. 

It  is  proper  to  refer  to  this  matter  in  this  connection,  that  the  reader  may  clearly  see 
the  fundamental  questions  that  must,  preparatively,  be  discussed.     Theology,  departing 
from  the  Primitive  Church  view,  has  too  often  grossly  misconceived  and  perverted  the 
election  of  the  Jews,  because  all  the  pur])oses  contemplated  by  that  election  have  not  yet 
been  made  manifest.     And  some  deny  that  it  any  longer  exists,  being,  as  Pressense  as- 
serts, '*  a  tratisienl^'  matter.     Our  faith  in  this  national  election  must  be  like  Paul's  (Rom. 
11),  that,  cut  off  from  its  realiaition  for  a  i)eriod,  it  is  still  sure,  and  will  be  openly 
shown  by  their  being  re-engrafted,  because  God  s  purposes  are  unchangeable ^  and  cannot 
be  defeated   by  man.     If  tlie  election  is  "  transient  "  and  not  continued  in  engrafting 
Gentiles,  who  are  to  inherit  the  promises  given  to   the  elect  Jews  ;  how  do  Pressense 
and  others  indulge  the  hope  of  inheriting  the  promises  with  the  Patriarchs  ?     It  is  still 
true  to-day,  if  we  properly  apprehend  the  foundations  of  our  hope,  what  God  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  man,  as  a  suitable,  comprehensive  petition  in  Ps.  104  :  4,  5.     It  is  vain  to 
interpose  our  own  systems,  as  if  they  were  God's  arrangements. 

Obs.  8.  "  The  middle  wall  of  partition"  proves  both  the  election  and 
the  elevation  to  a  privileged  class.  But  many  writers  (e.ff.  Ilodge,  Sys, 
Div,,  vol.  3,  p.  810)  boldly  and  self-confidentlv  assert,  without  tho  least 
Scripture  to  sustain  it  (being  sheer  inference),  that  this  "  middle  wall''  was 
broken  down  between  the  Jewish  nation  and  other  natio7is.  This  is  a  grave 
mistake,  as  every  one  can  readily  see  by  a  comparison  of  passages  relating  to 
it.  The  Scriptures  simply  declare,  that  the  *'  wall"  is  broken  down  between 
natural  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers,  so  that  all  of  every  nationality,  when 
exercising  faith  in  Jesus,  become  one  in  Christ.  Instead  of  being  broken 
down  between  nations y  the  fact  is  asserted  ow/y  respecting  believers  ;  and  this 
is  proven  by  the  additional  fact,  that  no  other  natioii  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  God  that  the  Jewish  does^  i.e.  is  a  covenanted  natioii,  etvi,    "^^ 
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are  informed,  however,  by  our  opponents,  that  the  expression  means  that 
all  the  restrictions  between  Jew  and  Gentile  were  removed.  The  Word 
teaches  the  exact  reverse^  that  some  still  remain.  Thus  e.g.  to  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham  is  exclusively  given  a  covenant  with  certain  prom- 
ises ;  only  those  who  are  identified  with  the  nation — this  distinctive  race— 
have  any  right  to  the  covenanted  blessings.  The  nation  is  chosen  not 
merely  as  a  depositary  of  the  truth,  but  as  the  vehicle  or  medium  through 
which  the  Saviour  is  to  come,  and  finally  completed  Redemption  in  a  man- 
ifested  Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  that  Redeemer  ;  for,  somehow,  all  the 
prophets  link  the  glory  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  with  the  Jewish  race. 
The  individual  Jew,  on  the  principle  of  faith,  can  only  justly  claim  the 
promises  given  by  covenant  to  his  people.  But  now  an  emergency  arises  to 
test  the  validity  and  perpetuity  of  covenant  relationship.  The  nation 
proves  unfaithful,  and  now  God,  to  fulfil  this  same  covenant  and  the  iden- 
tical promises  given  to  this  people  to  be  realized  through  them,  extends  this 
principle  of  faith  to  the  Gentiles,  not  by  demolishing  the  covenant  and  prom- 
ises and  election,  not  by  taking  the  same  away  from  the  race  (for  then  the 
election,  confirmed  by  oath,  would  prove  a  nullity,  and  God  had  undertaken 
what  He  could  not  accomplish),  but,  as  Paul  expressly  informs  us,  by  grafts 
ing  the  Gentile  into  the  Jewish  stock,  by  adopting  him  (in  law)  as  a  veri- 
table child,  legally  constituted  descendant  of  Abraham,  and  entitled  by  vir- 
tue of  such  adoption  to  the  privileges  and  blessings  promised,  through 
Abraham,  to  his  seed,  the  Jewish  race.  If  there  is  no  restriction,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  become  a  child  of  Abraham's,  and  thus  inherit  the  promises 
with  the  faithful  Jews  ?  THis  very  incorporation,  so  much  insisted  on  and 
regarded  as  essential,  proves  that  **  the  wall ''  is  only  broken  down  between 
believers  ;  and  to  facilitate  this  incorporation  or  engrafting,  the  rampart 
itself,  i.e.  the  Mosaic  ritual,  was  removed,  giving  Gentiles  better  access 
wherever  they  are.  The  Mosaic  economy — likened  also  to  a  wall  or  forti- 
fication— introduced  to  preserve  intact  the  elect  nation,  owing  to  its  sep- 
arating and  exclusive  injunctions,  is  not  the  election  ;  it  is  only  a  tempo- 
rary outgrowth  from  it,  and  hence  may  be  abolished  without  m  the  least 
affecting  the  foundations,  which  lie  beyond  it  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
This  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  with  the  argument. 

This  most  effectuaUy  answers  the  objections  nrged  by  Hengstenberg  in  Tke  Jexcs  and 
the  Christian  Ofiiirch,  when  he  makes  **  the  type  of  Jewish  nationality  stamped  on  all 
nations  that  entered  into  the  Church  of  Christ,"  so  that,  at  the  Christian  era,  **  their 
true  nationality  terminated."  The  Church  of  Christ  is  not  composed  of  nations, 
but  of  individuals  oui  of  the  nations,  and  those  very  individual  believers  are  incor- 
porated into  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  i.e.  they  are  by  faith  engrafted,  and  this, 
now  accepted  by  faith  as  in  God's  purpose,  will  be  openly  manifested  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom.  And  tfien  it  will  be  seen,  that  instead  of  **  their  orig- 
nal  nationality  having  become  the  common  property  of  all  Christians"  in  the  sense  of 
'*  Christian  nations,"  it  belongs  exclusively  to  believers.  The  objections  urged  against 
our  view,  and  the  resultant  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  inevitably  must  fol- 
low, are  inferential,  and  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  over- 
looking that  this  period  is  **  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  which  are  to  end  so  that  God's 
purposes  concerning  the  Jewish  nation  may  be  manifested.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  in 
this  respect  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  look  at  the  Becord  in  the  light  of  a  preconceived 
idea  of  the  Christian  Church  being  the  properly  covenanted  Kingdom  of  God,  and  this 
influences  the  interpretation  of  election,  covenant,  and  prophecy. 

Obs.  9.  In  this  connection,  most  briefly  we  say,  that  the  election  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  to  it,  positively  requires,  if 
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the  purposes  of  thafc  electioD  are  ever  carried  out,  the  perpetuation  of  the 
Jewish  uation,  eveu  if  it  be  in  a  very  reduced  form,  comprising  a  mere 
remnant.  The  natural  seed  itself  must  be  preserved,  in  order  that  God's 
faithfulness  in  promise  may  be  exhibited  m  and  through  the  nation. 
Uence,  this  is  most  strikingly  represented  in  Isa.  6  :  9-13,  where,  after  pre- 
dicting the  unbelief  of  the  nation  and  the  consequent  devastation  and  re- 
moval/or a  time  from  the  land,  this  giving  up  ^'  to  destruction  (is)  like  the 
terebinth  and  like  the  oak,  of  which  when  they  are  cut  down,  only  a  root 
stump  remains :  such  a  root-stump  is  a  holy  seed."  That  is,  it  is  regarded 
gucred,  and  will^  ultimately  become  holy.  Following  Propositions  will,  at 
length,  indicate  w?iy  and  now  this  is  done.  God  will  never  utterly  forsake 
them,  but  will  remember  what  He  has  so  often  declared,  as  e.g.  2  Sam. 
7  :  24.  The  punishment,  the  scattering  and  desolation,  of  the  Jewish 
nation  is  itself  proof  of  their  election  as,  e.g.  Amos  (ch.  3  :  2),  declares  : 
**  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth  :  therefore  I  will 
punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities."  This  casting  oflE  is  only  temporary, 
as  evidence  e.g.  Zech.  10  :  6,  etc. 
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Peopositiox  25.     Tlis  Tlieocracy  was  an  earnest^  introdvxitort/j 
or  initiatory  forTti  of  this  Kingdom. 

The  Theocracy,  which  had  typical  and  ceremonial  observances,  as 
Paul  teaches,  that  were  to  be  removed  in  Christ,  had  a  form  of 
government  which,  prophecy  instructs  us,  is  to  be  fully  exhibited 
m  all  its  beauty  and  excellency  under  the  Messiah^  the  great 
Jewish  king,  David's  son.  A  host  of  able  writers,  as,  e,g.^  Mar- 
tensen  (C%.  Dog.^  p.  230),  call  ''  the  Theocracy  the  Kingdom  of 
Qodr 

Provisionary  in  some  of  its  aspects,  the  Theocracy  still  possessed  ihA  essential  eiemejiis 
of  God's  Kingdom,  and  gave  an  earnest  only  of  what  (xod  intends.  It  was  a  form  of 
government  under  the  sole,  accessible  Headship  of  God  Himself  (Dent.  5,  etc.).  He  was 
the  Supreme  lawgiver  in  civil  and  religious  affairs  (Dent.  4  :  12  and  12  :  32),  and  when 
difficult  oases  required  it  (Deut.  17  :  8-13),  the  Divine  Arbiter  or  Judge.  In  brief,  the 
legislative,  executive^  and  judicial  power  was  vested  in  Him,  and  partially  delegated  to  others, 
to  be  exercised  under  a  restricted  form  (Deut.  16  :  18,  etc.).  All  the  people  (Dent. 
29  :  10-13),  in  their  civil,  religious,  social,  and  family  relations,  were  to  acknowledge,  and 
be  obedient  to  His  expressed  will.  He  communicated  His  will  according  to  an  or- 
dained manner,  and  when  not  declared,  or  where  there  was  doubt,  the  princes  or  lead- 
ers could  come  for  inquiry  and  receive  specific  directions.  As  an  indication  and  re- 
minder of  this  Supremacy,  all  the  people  were  required  at  certain  times  in  the  year 
(Deut  16  :  16,  etc. )  to  visit  the  place  of  special  manifestation,  and  renew  their  vows  of 
allegiance.  The  prophets  (e.g.  Isa.  1  :  21-24)  spoke  for  God  to  the  highest  and  lowest, 
and  their  rebukes  were  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Head.  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclop,  y  Art.  '*  Monarchy,  Israelitish, "  says  :  **  According  to  the  sense  of  the  Mosaic 
constitution,  the  Hebrews  were  erected  into  a  kind  of  republic  under  the  immediate 
dominion  of  Jehovah,  forming  a  strid  theocracy."  Fairbaim  ( Typology,  vol.  2,  p.  391)  gives 
as  the  true  idea,  and  distinctive  nature  of  a  Theocracy,  "  the  formal  exhibition  of  God  as 
King,  or  Supreme  Head  of  the  CommowceaUh ;  so  that  all  authority  and  law  emanated 
from  Him,  and,  by  necessary  consequence,  there  were  not  two  societies  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  civil  and  religious,  but  a  fusion  of  the  tioo  into  one  body"  (comp.  his  able  article 
on  "  The  Jewish  Theocracy"  and  Locke's  definition  in  **  Treat,  on  Toleration*'). 

Obs.  1.  Kartz  (Sac.  His.y  p.  113)  has  aptly  defined  :  the  "  Theocracy  is 
a  government  of  trie  State  by  the  immediate  direction  of  God  ;  Jehovah  con- 
descended to  reign  over  fsrael  in  the  same  direct  manner  in  which  an 
earthly  king  reigns  over  his  people."  Gleig  (His.  Bible,  vol.  1,-  p.  218) 
says  :  **  With  wisdom  worthy  of  Himself,  He  assumed  not  merely  a 
religious,  but  a  political,  superiority,  over  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ; 
He  constituted  Himself,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  phrase,  King  oj 
Israel,  and  the  government  of  Israel  became,  in  consequence,  strictly  and 
literally,  a  Theocracy. ^^ 

Comp.  Home's  Inirod.,  vol.  2,  p.  41,  Art.  "  Theocracy"  in  Smith's  Die;  Eitto's, 
Galmet's,  etc.,  Cyclops.  Indeed,  many,  unaware  how  fundamental  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Theocracy  is  for  a  proper  understanding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,  and  how 
largely  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  Millenarian  argument,  make  all  the  conces- 
sions possible,  viz. :  that  it  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  kingdom  on  earth,  over  which  God 
rules  in  a  special,  direct  manner  as  an  earthly  king,  etc.  Keferences  in  abundance 
might  be  adduced,  for  good  definitions  are  to  be  found  in  many  able  works.    Josephns 
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(C.  Ap.  2 :  17)  appropriately  called  this  goyemment  of  Gk)d*s  over  their  nation,  so  differ- 
ent from  a  simple  monarchy,  oligarchy,  democracy,  or  any  other  form,  **  a  Theocracy,* 
which  expresses  the  leading  fact,  that  of  God  Jfimself  being  the  recognized  King.     Some 
definitions  are  defective,  and  lead  to  error  on  an  important  point.     Thus  e.g.  Dixon 
(quoted  by  Stanley,  His,  Jewish  Ch.)  pronounces  it  to  be  '*  a  government  by  priests, 
conducted  in  the  name  of  God."    Stanley  (Lee.  7)  forcibly  shows  that  this  is  opposed 
hy  the  &cts,  and  then  correctly  says :  *'  The  Theocracy  of  Moses  was  not  a  government 
by  priests  as  opposed  to  kings  ;  it  was  a  government  by  God  Himself,  as  opposed  to  the 
goTemment  by  priests  or  kings.     It  was,  indeed,  in  its  highest  sense,  as  appeared  after- 
ward in  the  time  of  David,  compatible  both  with  regal  and  sacerdotal  inlo."     Originally 
and  primarily  all  civil  and  religious  law  proceeded  from  Grod,  and  others  in  the  govem- 
loentwere  subordinates  to  carry  into  execution  the  supreme  toill  of  the  King,  i.e.  God.  The 
Theocracy  is  something  then  very  different  from  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  must  not  be 
oonfoonded  with  the  same,  as  e.g.  is  done  by  the  able  lecturer  Cook  who  (as  quoted  in 
Cm,  Gazette,  March  27th,  1877)  says  :  ''  We  must  assert,  that  the  fact  of  the  Divine  Im- 
nianence  in  matter  and  mind  makes  the  world  and  nations  a  Theocracy."     The  word  is 
abnndanily  perverted  ;  Komanists  apply  it  to  their  church  ;  Protestants,  to  the  Christian 
Chorch* ;  Unbelievers,  to  priestly  rule  ;  writers,  to  Christian  states,  and  even  (as  Milli- 
gen)  to  the  Turkish  state,  etc.,  thus  violating  the  fundamental  and  essential  idea  involved 
in  its  meaning.     Baring-Gould  ( Orig.  and  Devel.  of  Rdig,  Belief,  p.  134)  correctly  gives 
the  meaning,  when  he  says  that  *'  Jehovah,  the  Most  High,  was  the  Sovereign  of  the 
race,  reigning  directly  by  Himself,  and  indirectly  through    Prophet,   Levites,   Judges, 
Kings,  and  the  Law  ;"  but  he  fails  in  two  points  :  (1)  when  he  makes  the  Theocratic 
form  to  have  already  existed  t7i  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs,  and  (2)  when  he  remarks  : 
*'  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  age  was  one  of  pure  divine  theocracy.     To  this  succeeded 
the  sacerdotal  theocracy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gradually  tending  toward  the  regal  theoc- 
zacy,  exhibiting  itself  in  the  consecration  of  kings  and  resignation  to  their  hands  of  the 
appointment  of  prelates  and  the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline."    The  simple 
fact  is,  that  since  the  overthrow  of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  God  has  not  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  earthly  Ruler,  with  a  set  form  of  government,  for  any  nation  or  peojde  on 
earth  ;  and  the  application  of  the  word  to  any  nation  or  people,  or  organization  since 
then,  is  a  perversion  and  prostitution  of  its  plain  meaning,     Rogers  {tiuperh.  Orig,  of  the  Bible, 
p.  77)  justly  observes  :  **  The  Jewish  system  of  government  was  a  genuine  Theocracy, 
(rod  was  presumed  to  have  constituted  Himself  Monarch  of  the  State,  and  hence  its  con- 
trast with  every  other  form  of  government  in  the  ancient  world.     It  was  an  anomaly. 
Politics  were  identified  with  reli/jxon,  the  sacred  and  civil  codes  were  essentially  one,  and 
the  priestly  functions  assumed  a  paramount  importance.     God  was  the  invisible  but  real 
Sovereign.     Moses  himself  w^as  merely  His  servant  and  administrator  ;  he  did  not  affect 
to  be,  like  the  Grand  Lama,  or  even  the  Pope,  the  visible  representative  and  vicegerent 
of  God."     As  this  Theocratic  idea  wiU  form  an  important  element  in  our  argument  as  it 
advances,  a  few^  more  references  may  be  in  place.     27*e  Ancient  His.  of  the  East,  p.  99, 
Bays  :  "  The  fundamental  principle  of  this  legislation  is  the  supreme  authority  of  God 
over  the  people  of  Israel  (1  Sam.  8  :  7  ;  12  :  12).     He  was  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word 
their  Sfjvereign  ;  and  all  other  authority,  both  in  politicai  and  civil  affairn,  was  subordinate 
to  the  continual  acknowledgment  of  His  own."     "Wines  {Com.  Heb.  Laws,  p.  48-9)  says 
that  Jehovah  was"  the  Civil  Head  of  the  JSiaie'*  ;  **  God  was,  by  the  compact  which  we 
have  been  considering,  constituted  King  of  the  Hebrews,  a  detection  from  Him  was  a  de- 
fection from  their  rightful  sovereign."    And  (p.  2G8)  **  God  was  the  temporal  Sovereign  of 
the  Israelites  ;"  (p.  456),  **  Jehovah  was  the  Civil  Head  of  the  Hebrew  state,"  "  the  law- 
making power  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  w^ere  vested  in  Him"  ;  (p.  481),  "  God 
condescended  to  assume  the  title  and  relation  to  the  Hebrew  people  of  chief  Civil  Ruler. 
He  established  a  Civil  Sovereignty  over  them  ;"  (p.  538),  "  The  supreme  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  state  was  in  Jehovah — (Jod  Himself  was  pro])erly  King  of  Israel.*'    But  Wines 
makes  it  **  a  restricted  Theocracy"  and  no  "pure  Theocracy, "  because  it  had  other 
**  civil  rulers,  men  who  exercised  authority  over  other  men,  and  were  acknowledged  and 
obeyed  as  lawful  magistrates."     But  the  institution  of  such  subordinate  rulers  is  an 
integral  part  of  a  pure    Theocracy  (as  evidenced    in    the  re-establishment),  leaving  the 
Sttprtrmacy  untouched  and  fully  acknowledged.      The  purest  Theocracy,  adapted  to  the 
government  of  nations,  that  reason  can  suggest,  must  necessarily,  as  a  means  of  honor- 
ing the  Supremo  Ruler  and  advancing  His  authority,  etc.,  have  its  subordinate  rulers. 

Obs.  2.  The  Theocracy,  as  once  established,  is  only  the  earnest,  or  initi- 
atory or  introductory  form,  giving  the  grand  outlines  or  fuudamcutol 
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principles,  becanse  ifc  still  lacked  some  features  to  perfect  it,  that  God  in — 
tended  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter)  to  develop  afterward.    Typical  obsery — 
ances  were  to  give  place  to  the  antitype  ;  religious  ceremonials  were  to  b* 
superseded  bv  others.     The  King,  too,  was  invisible  ;  His  majesty  could- 
not  be  revealed  because  a  perfect  Mediator  was  lacking— a  satisfactorjr 
atonement  of  sin  was  wanting.     But  when  the  Redeemer  appointed  has 
come,  when  the  atonement  is  made,  when  the  Mediator  is  God  manifested, 
in  humanity,  then  provision  is  made  to  insure,  when  the  time  arrives,  ih» 
visibility  of  the  Theocratic  King  Himself.     Briefly,  turn  to  the  Theocracy 
as  it  existed,  and  then  read  what  the  Prophets  declare  of  tJtis  same  Theoc- 
racy  as  it  shall  be  manifested  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  it  will 
be  seen  that,  while  the  fundamentals  which  constitute  it  a  Theocracy  re- 
main intact,  yet  glorious  additions  productive  of  happiness  and  blessing 
are  incorporated  with  it  at  its  future  re-establishment. 

Obs,  3.  Here  is  where  eminent  writers  fall  into  a  mistake,  that  greatly 
influences  subsequent  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus,  e.g.  Lange  {Com. 
Matt.  3  :  2)  calls  the  Theocracy  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its  typical  form. 
(So  Fairbairn,  Typology,  vol.  2,  ch.  4 ;  Neander  PL  Ch.  Church,  vol.  1,  p. 
499.)  What,  perhaps,  leads  to  such  an  error,  is  the  fact  that  typical  rites 
and  temporary  observances  were  connected  with  the  Theocracy.  i3ut  while 
this  is  so,  the  Theocratic  ordering  or  government,  which  for  the  time 
adopted  tliese  rites  and  observances,  is  never  represented  as  a  type.  This  is 
utterly  opposed  by  covenant,  and  prophecy,  and  fact.  The  Tneocracy  did 
not  aaumbrate  something  else,  but  was  itself  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  its 
initiatory  form — a  commencement  of  that  rule  of  God's  as  earthly  King, 
which,  if  the  Jews  had  rendered  the  obedience  required,  would  have  ex- 
tended and  widened  itself  until  all  nations  had  been  brought  under  its  in- 
fluence and  subjection.  This  is  seen  in  various  promises  to  the  Jews. 
The  real  existence  of  the  Kingdom  as  something  that  existed  and  shall, 
although  now  set  aside  for  a  time  on  account  of  the  sinfulness  of  nations, 
exist  hereafter,  is  seen,  e.g.  (1)  in  the  actual  exercise  of  Sovereignty  by 
God,  which  is  no  type,  but  a  reality  ;  (2)  in  its  acceptance  by  the  nation  in 
its  associated  capacity  (Deut.  5,  etc.),  which  was  no  type;  (3)  in  the 
realization  of  such  rule,  and  in  God  calling  them  (Deut.  26  :  18)  **  His 
peculiar  people,^'  etc.,  which  was  no  type;  (4)  for  when  this  Theocracy 
was  overthrown,  all  the  prophets,  with  one  mind  and  voice,  proclaim  that 
the  same  identical  Theocracy  shall  be  restored  again  with  increased  splen- 
dor and  glory  ;  (5)  it  is  covenanted  to  the  Christ  as  David's  Son,  and  is, 
therefore,  His  real  inheritance. 

Renss  {His.  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  29)  forcibly  says  :  '*  The  fnndamental  and  fonuatiye  idea 
of  the  prophetic  teaching  was  thai  of  the  Theocracy.**  The  restoration  of  the  Theocracy 
is  the  key  note  of  prophecy.  WeU  may  it  be  asked,  why  change  all  this  by  spiritualmng  the 
prophecies  to  make  them  applicable  to  a  Church-Kingdom  theory,  which,  against  the 
plainest  predictions  taken  in  their  grammatical  sense,  is  supposed  to  fill  out  the  measure 
of  the  Theocracy  under  the  Messiah.  The  reader  is  exhorted  to  notice  that,  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  absolutely  demands,  every  prophet  unites  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  with 
the  Jewish  naiion.  It  is  assuming  quite  a  responsibility  to  deny  this,  and  thus  pave  the 
way  for  confusion  and  misconception  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  But  we  let  Beuss  teU 
us:  '*  The  prophets  set  forth  as  the  end  or  the  law  of  that  national  life,  a  state  of 
society  in  which  all  the  citizens  should  be  brought  into  a  direct  relation  with  Jehovah, 
accepting  His  will  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  actions,  whether  coUective  or  individual,  and 
receiving  in  return  for  this  unbounded  obedience,  the  promise  of  peculiar  divine  protec- 
tJon,    lamel,  according  to  this  ideal  conception  of  it,  was  to  be  a  people  of  saints  and 
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priests."  Precisely  so  ;  and  this  divine  portraiture  of  the  future  will,  most  certainly,  be 
realized  in  all  its  fulness  and  preciousness, /or  Gods  voords  are  faithful  and  true.  It  is  in- 
dicative of  great  weakness  that  many  professed  treatises  of  Theology  have  much  to  say 
about  the  Universal  Divine  Sovereignty,  the  Attributes  of  God,  but  absolutely  nothing 
respecting  Ute  only  form  of  government  in  which  He  condescends  to  manifest  Himself,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  way  of  typical  application.  In  this  connection  the  critical  student  is 
reminded  that  our  position  is  fortified  by  the  very  account  given  by  Moses  ;  for  the 
Theocratic  ordering  and  its  laws  are  contained  in,  and  enveloped  by,  a  regular  historical 
Barration,  or  as  a  writer  {Bib,  Bepos.,  Jan.,  1848)  phrases  it :  **  It  is  a  c<Kle  of  laws  in  a 
frame  of  history." 

Obs,  4.  The  Theocracy  has  been  a  matter  of  ridicule  to  unbelievers,  who, 
unable  to  see  in  it  a  far-reaching  and  most  merciful  Divine  Purpose,  re- 
ject it  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Almighty.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  for  any  man  to  appreciate  a  Theocratic  ordering,  whose 
heart  rebels  against  the  demands  of  obedience  necessitated  by  such  a  form 
of  government.  This  is  the  source  of  the  attempted  witticisms  in  this 
direction,  so  dishonorable  to  the  persons  indulging  in  them,  to  the  dearest 
feelings  of  believers,  to  the  dignity  of  mere  history,  and  to  God.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  just  such  an  i?ifallible  rule  as  humanity  needs  ;  and  in  its  per- 
manent distinctive  features  is  indicative  of  wisdom  transcendently  supe- 
rior to  that  exhibited  in  all  other  forms  of  government.  This  has  been 
noticed  by  various  writers,  and  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

Thus  e.g.  Milman  {His.  Jews,  Ap.  vol.  3,  p.  44)  observes  that  "  a  great  step  in  civil 
improvement  was  made  in  the  Hebrew  polity  ;"  and  adduces  it  as  an  evidence  of  the 
OTerruling  goodness  of  God,  that — in  opposition  to  the  Oriental  despotism,  the  abuse  of 
patriarchal  rule,  and  the  tyranny  of  aristocratical  castes— the  welfare  of  the  whole  com- 
munity was  assumed  as  the  great  end  in  view.  This  is  true,  for  the  lowest  as  weU  as  the 
highest,  the  poorest  as  weU  as  the  richest,  was  protected  in  his  rights,  and  oppression, 
tynmny,  etc.  was  impossible  (Deut.  16  :  18-20,  etc.)  under  its  constitution.  But  it  was 
far  more  than  a  mere  **  step"  in  the  right  direction— it  was  the  form  of  government, 
given  with  broad  outlines,  which  God- -who  knows  best — regards  as  most  desirable  for 
man,  indicated  (1)  b}'  its  first  establishment,  and  (2)  by  its  final  re-establishment.  To 
have  God  directly  for  a  Rider,  is  both  an  unspeakdbie  honor  and  inestimable  blessing. 

The  **  Oracular  Response"  is  especially  the  subject  of  unbelieving  ridicule,  pretending 
it  to  be  on  a  level  with  pagan  oracles.  For  a  discussion  of  the  same  see  e.g.  Wines'  Com, 
and  the  ch.  entitled  **  The  Hebrew  Orade,'*  and  other  works  devoted  to  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth ;  Bib.  Diets.,  Arts.  "  Urim  and  Thummim,"  etc.  For  the  student  two  remarks 
suggest  themselves.  1.  The  '*  Urim  and  Thummim,"  and  the  mode  of  oracular  response  is 
unknown,  as  also  the  manner  of  response  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  by  which  the  Theo- 
cratic orders  and  will  were  communicated.  This  lack  of  knowledge  is  providential  and 
diilfjned.  These  things  foreshadowed  the  Theocratic  ordering  in  the  Person  of  the  God- 
man — whose  union  is  undescribed — and  this  total  silence  of  description,  as  well  as  over- 
ruling any  description  to  be  given  by  participants,  is  purposely  intended  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  being  claimed,  perverted,  and  abused,  as  it  inevitably  would  have  boon  in  the 
hivtory  of  the  past.  It  is  something  so  high,  and  personally  related  to  God,  that  a  judi- 
cious silence  preserves  it  from  blasphemous  use  and  being  made  the  engine  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny.  2.  The  replies  usually  given  to  infidels  by  Apologists  to  defend  these 
Oracular  Responses  from  being  classed  with  the  Delphic  Oracles,  etc.,  are  sufl&ciently 
ample  to  cover  the  ground,  although  the  main,  essential  reason  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  two  is  either  ignored  or  indirectly  touched.  The  King  being,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  invisible,  and  yet,  as  the  occasions  of  the  state  required,  accessible,  some 
mode  of  communication  between  the  King  and  nation  was  demanded.  The  Divine 
Oracle  i«,  therefore,  a  necessary  part  of  a  Theocratic  government  ;  its  absence  would  at 
once,  ami  justly  too,  lead  the  infidel  to  reject  its  Theocratic  nature.  Now  the  manner  in 
which  this  oracle  was  presented  in  the  magnificent  and  typical  Holy  of  Holies  and  the 
breastplate  of  the  High-Priest  (accessible  at  all  times  as  the  exigencies  required,  and 
that  without  making  it — as  heathen  oracles — a  source  of  revenue  to  the  priests),  accords 
fuUy  with  the  Theocratic  idea,  and  without  it  a  Theocracy  could  not  possibly  exist.  It 
is  customary  for  some  writers  to  say  that  this  form  of  commuiiicaUoii  ^«A\ib^^^\.^^V> 
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the  infancy  or  childhood  of  the  nation  and  race,  calling  it  a  "  condescending  method  " 
of  instraction  and  discipline,  bnt  the  stndent  will  find  that  immensely  higher  considera- 
tions—which do  not  lower  the  intelligence  and  understanding  of  the  ancients,  in  order 
to  flatter  our  superiority — influenced  its  adoption,  viz. :  the  Theocratic  ordering. 

Obs.  5.  The  blessings   annexed  to   the  Theocracy  are  numerous,  and 

Erecisely  such  (e.g.  Levit.  ch.  26,  Deut.  chs.  28,  30,  etc.)  as  a  people 
ere  on  the  earth  earnestly  desire  to  attain.  They  culminate  in  the  ex- 
pression (Levit.  26  :  12)  :  "  I  will  walk  among  you,  and  will  be  your  Ood^ 
and  ye  shall  be  my  people/'  which  is  again  reiterated  (Rev.  21  :  3)  at  the 
restoration  of  the  Theocracy. 

It  has  been  maintained  that  all  the  blessings  were  of  a  purely  earthly  nature,  prom- 
ises of  abundance,  peace,  etc.,  but  this  is  not  correct,  since  spiritual  blessings,  such  as  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  the  consciousness  of  faith,  hope,  love,  adoption,  etc.,  were  pre-emi- 
nently enjoyed,  as  the  experience  of  Moses  and  the  ancient  worthies  testifies.  Exception 
is  taken  by  some  because  nothing  is  directly  (as  in  the  New  Test.)  said  concerning  the 
resurrection  or  the  future  life  ;  and  from  this  unbelief,  unable  to  discern  the  consistent 
policy  of  God  in  such  reticence,  has  charged  the  record  with  inconsistency.  But  an  ex- 
act and  beautiful  consistency  is  strictly  observed.  The  reason  why  these  things,  alluded 
to,  could  not  be  directly  revealed  is  this :  the  Kingdom  is  established  in  its  initiatory 
form,  and  under  the  blessings  received  through  it,  God  wishes  His  people  to  attain  unto 
Abrahamic  faith  (in  the  case  of  Isaac),  and  trust  that  the  blessings  of  the  future— for 
the  resurrection  and  future  life  are  included  in  them  —shaU^  in  God's  way  and  time,  be  real- 
ized. Faith  in  the  King  is  to  be  developed.  The  test  applied  to  Abraham  is  continued, 
▼iz. :  to  secure  an  unbounded  confidence  in  God  that  His  covenant  promises  to  Abraham 
would  be  fulflUed,  even  if  they  required  (as  is  the  case)  a  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
The  resurrection  and  the  future  life  (as  will  be  shown  under  the  covenant)  is  most 
strongly  implied,  and,  indeed,  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  the  promises  can 
be  reaJized.  But  as  this  Kingdom  was  tendered  to  those  then  living,  it  would  have  been 
incongruous  to  have  told  them  at  that  period,  before  the  unbelief  of  the  nation  and  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  made  it  necessary  to  particularize  God's  purposes  and  to  ex- 
plain more  in  detail  the  manner  of  accomplishment,  that  they  could  only  inherit  the 
Kingdom  at  the  period  of  the  resurrection.  It  would  have  been  incoDsistent  (for  they, 
the  future  not  known,  could  not  have  understood  it),  as  they  already  enjoyed  the  earnest 
form  of  the  Kingdom.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Moses  from  giving  intimations 
in  his  last  addresses,  that  the  faithful  of  all  ages — without  entering  into  particulars  how 
God  will  accomplish  it,  after  great  evils  had  befallen  the  nation,  after  the  calling  of 
others,  after  a  period  of  terrible  vengeance — would  enjoy  God's  special  favor  with  the 
nation  itself  restored.  After  the  Kingdom  was  overthrown,  then  circumstances,  to  en- 
courage the  believing,  called  for  a  more  extended  statement  of  the  resurrection,  which 
received  its  fullest  need  of  being  plainly  taught  when  the  Messiah  came,  tendered  the 
Kingdom  and  was  rejected.  But  these  subjects  were  not  ignored  in  the  first  place,  as 
will  be  shown  when  we  come  to  them  in  regular  order.  The  objection  that  all  the  bless, 
ings,  in  some  way,  related  to  this  earth,  has  no  force,  because  the  Kingdom  of  God  ^gm 
Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  and  in  its  final  re-establishment  is  stUl  on  the  earth,  but  an  t  ^^ 
redeemed  from  the  curse. 

Obs.  6.  Briefly,  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  while  this 
Theocracy  was  a  Kingdom  on  or  in  the  earth,  it  cannot  be  strictly  called 
an  earthly  kingdom.     Many  writers  (e.g.  Barrow's  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  705) 

S renounce  it  an  **  earthly  kingdom,"  which  is  a  mistake,  made  and  in- 
ulged  to  exalt  the  churcH  by  way  of  comparison.  The  Theocracy  is  from 
Ood ;  it  was  not  of  earthly  or  human  origin,  for  it  was  divine,  directly 
instituted  by  God,  and  having  Ood  for  its  Ruler,  The  Bible,  through  the 
prophets,  insists  upon  this  point,  which  a  believer  in  the  Word,  seeing  its 
foundation  and  superstructure,  must  concede.  Hence  Jesus,  who  is  the 
promised  King  of  this  re-established  Theocracy,  well  says  that  His  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,  etc. 
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It  may  be  snitable  to  remark  that  some  writers  (e.g.  Castelar,  The  Eepublican  Move- 
ment in  Europe,  p.  98,  Harper's  Mag.,  Dec.  1874)  endeayor  to  make  the  Theocracy  a  Re- 
public, bnt  the  Theocracy,  in  the  natnre  of  the  case,  is  not  a  Republic.  While  it  is  not 
a  monarchy  in  the  sense  adverted  to  by  Samuel,  viz. :  of  purely  hnman  origin,  yet  it  is 
a  monarchy  in  the  highest  sense.  It  is  not  a  Republic,  for  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  power  is  not  potentiaUy  lodged  in  the  people,  but  in  God  the  King  ;  and  yet  it  em- 
braces in  itself  the  elements  both  of  a  Monarchy  and  of  a  Republic  ; — a  Monarchy  in 
that  the  absohUe  iiovereignty  is  lodged  in  the  person  of  the  One  great  King,  to  which  all  the 
rest  are  subordinated,  but  Republican  in  this,  that  it  embraces  a  Republican  element  in 
preserving  the  rights  of  every  individuai,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  and  in  bringing  the 
people,  in  their  individuality,  to  participate  in  the  government  by  the  nation,  as  such,  orig- 
inally choosing  the  form  of  government,  showing  themselves  to  be  *'  a  willing  people,'* 
and  aiding  in  electing  the  subordinate  rulers.  In  other  words,  by  a  happy  combination, 
Monarchy  under  divine  direction,  hence  infallible,  brings  in  the  blessings  that  would 
result  from  a  well-directed  ideally  Republican  form  of  government,  but  which  the  latter 
can  never  fully,  of  itself,  realize,  owing  to  the  depravity  and  diversity  of  man.  Baldwin 
{Armageddon,  p.  47),  to  make  out  his  parallel  between  the  Hebrew  Theocracy  and  Amer- 
ican Republicanism,  declares  :  "  Church  and  State  were  disunited  by  the  Hebrew  Consti- 
tution, and  placed  in  the  relation  of  associates."  This  is  totaUy  incorrect,  as  any  work  on 
the  Theocracy  shows  by  reference  to  the  laws  and  their  practical  workings.  Such  a  notion 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  meaning  of  a  Theocracy. 


tor- 
ir 
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Proposition  26.  The  Theocracy  thus  instituted  would  have  been 
permanently  established^  if  the  people^  in  their  national  capacity^ 
had  been  faithful  in  obedience. 

Bv  this  is  meant,  not  that  the  typical  and  provisionary  adjuncts 
would  have  remained  unchanged,  but  that  the  direct,  personal 
mlership  of  God  (i.e.,  the  distinctive  features  which  constituted  it 
a  theocracy)  would  never  have  been,  for  a  time,  set  aside,  and  that 
the  blessing  promised  under  a  Theocratic  rule  would  have  been 
amply  realized.  No  humble  believer  of  the  Word,  reading  the 
covenant  made  at  Horeb  and  pondering  the  blessings  and  curses 
announced  by  Moses,  can  doubt  this  supposition.  It  is  true  God 
foreknew  the  nation's  defection,  which  is  already  freely  predicted 
by  Moses  in  his  last  addresses,  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
offering  this  Kingdom  for  their  continued  acceptance  and  retention 
in  accordance  Avitn  moral  freedom. 

What  God  would  have  done,  in  case  the  nation  had  ever  proven  faithful,  in  provid- 
ing for  the  Salvation  of  man  (i.e.  by  way  of  atonement),  we  are  not  concerned,  for,  while 
feeling  that  His  wisdom  would  have  been  equal  to  the  development  of  a  plan  to  correspond 
with  such  faithfulness,  we  do  know  (and  this  confirms  our  faith)  that  this  Theocracy  it- 
self is  formed  in  an  initiatory  manner  in  view  of  the/oreATiotcn  apostasy,  and  that  out  of 
it,  in  the  royal  line,  might  come  the  Saviour — thus  vindicating  the  knowledge  of  God. 
We  also  are  assured,  that  this  same  Theocracy— rejected  by  some — contains  a  divine 
plan  for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends,  reaching  from  and  through  the  Jewish  nation 
over  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  uiiiaithfulness  of  man,  however  it  may  delay  the  final  re- 
sult, cannot  alter  or  reverse  it.  Objections  based  upon  what  might  have  been,  or  how, 
in  certain  contingencies,  God  would  have  ordered  things,  are  always  unsafe  ;  seeing 
that  we  must  take  affairs  as  they  have  transpired  and  trace  Grod's  overruling  Providence 
in  them.  Taking  this  scriptural  view,  it  is  impossible  to  break  the  force,  e.g.  of  Isa. 
ch.  58  or  of  Jer.  17  :  25,  which  sustain  our  Proposition.  The  expressive  language  e.g.  of 
Ps.  81  :  13-16  is  sufficient :  '*  O  that  my  people  had  hearkened  unto  Me,  and  Israel 
had  walked  in  My  ways  !  I  should  soon  have  subdued  their  enemies,  and  turned  My 
hand  against  their  adversaries.  The  haters  of  the  Lord  should  have  submitted  them- 
selves unto  Him  ;  but  their  time  should  have  endured  forever.  He  should  have  fed  them 
also  with  the  finest  of  the  wheat ;  and  with  honey  out  of  the  rock  should  I  have  satisfied 
thee." 

Ois,  1.  The  erection  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the  exceeding  great  promises 
annexed  to  it  just  before  entering  Canaan,  where  the  matter  was  to  be 
tested — promises,  too,  which,  if  experienced,  would  exalt  the  nation  above 
all  other  nations  in  power,  wealth,  plenty,  etc. — has  been  pronounced  by 
unbelievers  as  exceedingly  extravagant,  full  of  Oriental  hyperbole.  Some 
late  writers  take  the  fiberty  of  sneering  at  God's  '*  little  Kingdom"  as 
contrasted  with  the  mighty  empires  of  "the  poor  heathen,"  and  sarcas- 
tically compare  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Jewish  judges  and  kings  to 
that  of  present  Arab  sheiks.  This  attempt  at  wit  fails,  because  it  does  fiat 
allow  the  Record  to  speak.   The  comparison,  unjust  in  several  particulars^ 
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does  not  notice  that  the  reason  why  such  promises  were  not  experienced 
and  became  history,  lies  in  the  non-performance  of  certain  imposed  con- 
ditions— in  the  recorded  unfaithfulness  of  the  Jews. 

When  obedient,  sufficient  assnrances  are  given  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  to  indicate 
that,  if  they  had  continued  so,  God  also  would  have  been  faithful  to  His  promises  in 
elevating  the  nation.  And  in  justice  to  God  Himself,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
measure  of  their  success  was  proportioned  to  His  foreknown  knowledge  of  the  coming 
hardness  of  their  hearts.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  exalt  the  Jews  to  a  degree  for 
which  nationally  they  were  unprepared  ;  and,  therefore,  in  aU  His  dealings  with  them. 
He  keeps  in  view  the  final  purpose,  viz. :  to  bestow  without  stint  all  blessings  when  the 
time  fiod fully  come  that  this  same  Theocracy,  under  the  Kulership  of  an  immortal  King 
and  subordinate  rulers,  would  be  established  on  a  basis  of  stability  and  perpetuity,  in 
which  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  pervert  them.  He,  who  sees  the  end  from  the  begin- 
ning could  not,  owing  to  the  depravity  of  man,  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man  under 
government,  shower  His  rich  blessings  profusely  until  He  had  first  a  reliable,  tried,  re- 
deemed. God-fearing  and  serving  race  gathered  out  of  the  Jews  and  other  nations,  who, 
by  their  station,  power,  influence,  etc.,  loould  insure  a  complete  and  perfect  fulfilment  of 
GocTs  own  idea  of  government  associated  with  Redemption.  When  we  come  to  the  final 
restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  this  fact  (as  we  shaU  show)  exhibits  itself  prominently,  and 
Tindicates  the  wisdom,  mercy,  and  justice  of  God  in  the  past. 

Obs.  2.  The  institution  of  the  Theocracy  with  the  claims  annexed  to  it, 
and  the  laudation  put  upon  it  by  God  Himself,  marks  not  only  its  desira- 
bleness, but  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  of  God  ultimately  to  establish  its 
supremacy^  Its  development,  final  attainment,  is  conditioned  only  by  the 
gathering  of  a  people,  who  will  "  be  willing  in  the  day  of  His  power.' ^ 
God,  too,  cannot  and  will  not  violate  His  own  character,  His  moral  gov- 
ernment, and  man's  free  agency,  by  forcing  this  Kingdom  with  its  blessings 
upon  an  unwilling  people.  He  may  employ  persuasion  and  correction  to  a 
certain  limit,  but  beyond  that  He  never  proceeds.  However  we  may  ex- 
plain this — for  some  things  in  this  conection  are  probably  beyond  human 
comprehension,  and  honest  differences  of  opinion  may  arise — the  fact  itself 
is  historical.* 

'  For  God  never  fails  in  any  of  His  undertakings.  If  we  are  to  believe  men  who  reject 
this  Theocracy,  then  He  failed  to  establish  a  Theocracy  commensurate  with  the  promises, 
being  insignificant  in  civil  and  political  power  when  contrasted  with  earthly  empires. 
We  are,  however,  content  to  await  God  s  own  time  for  its  re-establishment  (Comp.  Prop- 
osition 201). 

*  The  Theocratic  i)romise8  could  not  be  realized,  because  the  supreme  love  for  the  Ruler 
was  lacking  in  the  nation.  However  excited  in  individuals,  the  nation  by  its  sinfulness 
showed  itself  unworthy  of  it.  Hence  God's  plan  for  developing  it  in  the  future,  which 
plan  we  propose  to  follow  to  its  consummation.  The  Theocracy  was  not  simply  prepara- 
tory but  initial,  in  the  sense  of  its  being  a  real  Kingdom  of  God,  which  was  established 
in  order  to  show  forth  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  the  distinguished  blessings  flowing 
from  it.  Had  the  Jewish  nation  been  faithful  to  its  engagements  to  the  Supremo  King, 
had  the  subordinate  rulers  obeyed  the  Supreme  Will,  then  the  nation  would  — as  promised 
— have  multiplied  its  blessings,  enlarged  its  advantages  and  power,  secured  a  supremacy 
over  all  other  people,  and  become  the  benefactors  of  the  race  in  disseminating  the 
knowledge  and  truth  of  God.  The  place  of  its  manifestation  geographically  considered 
(centrally  located),  the  form  of  government,  the  special  promises  given  to  it,  the  King 
at  its  head,  etc.,  evidence  tliis,  but,  alas !  depraved  human  nature  forbade  its 
realization. 

The  student  will  observe  the  language  employed  by  us  in  the  previous  Prop,  and  in 
this  one  respecting  the  Theocracy,  viz. :  that  it  was  initiatory^  by  which  we  mean  that  in 
some  of  its  laws  and  provisions  it  was  susceptible  of  changes  (but  not  in  its  funda- 
mentals). Jesus  Himself  intimates  only  the  relative  goodness  of  some  of  the  laws,  Matt. 
19  :  8  ;  Mark  10  :  5  ;  comp.  £zek.  20  :  25,  which  Wines  and  others  claim  as  teaching  that 
some  of  the  laws  were  **  not  absolutely  the  best,  though  they  were  relatively  so."     Mon- 
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tesqaiea  (qnoted  by  Wines,  Com.,  p.  119)  sagaciously  observes  that  this  passage  "  is  Um 
sponge  that  wipes  ont  all  the  diificalties  which  are  found  in  the  law  of  Moses."  The 
entire  spirit  of  the  Bible  clearly  indicates  that  while  the  Theocratic  idea  and  its  mau 
supports  are  retained,  special  statutes  and  provisions  were  given  because  deemed  the  best 
adapted  for  the  age  and  people.  For  some  of  the  laws  were  changed  and  others  annulled 
(see  Wines,  Michaelis,  and  others  specially  devoted  to  the  Laws),  as  the  advanced  and 
idtered  condition  of  the  nation  made  requisite.  (The  phrase  *'  forever"  appended  to  re- 
pealed laws— e.g.  comp.  Lev.  17  :  7  aud  Deut.  12  :  20,  21 — simply  indicates  that  laws  re- 
main only  in  force  until  repealed  or  annulled  by  the  Lawgiver.  Hence  if  the  Jews  had 
remained  faithful,  other  changes,  adapted  to  edtered  circumstances,  might  reasonably 
have  been  anticipated,  just  as  changes  will  be  introduced  at  the  restoration,  without 
affecting  the  Theocratic  form.) 

Obs.  3.  The  reader  will  carefully  observe  (as  use  will  be  made  of  it 
hereafher)  that  this  Theocracjr  is  very  different  from  God's  universtd,  gen- 
eral sovereignty  exercised  by  virtue  of  His  being  the  Creator.  Kurtz  {ilis. 
Old  Cov.,  vol.  3,  p.  104)  says  :  **  As  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  He  was  the  Lord  and  King  of  every  nation,  but  He  did  not  base  His 
kingly  relation  to  Israel  upon  this  foundation  ;  He  founded  it  rather  upon 
what* He  had  done  especially  for  Israel  :  it  was  not  as  Elohim,  but  as 
Jehovah,  that  He  desired  to  reign  over  Israel,"  etc.  ;  He  also  distinguishes 
between  a  rule,  the  result  of  "  unconditional  necessity,"  and  one  the 
**  consequence  of  the  free  concurrence  of  the  people" — one  arising  from 
Creation,  the  other  from  Redemption.  Kurtz  is  right  in  thus  discriminat- 
ing ;  but  to  make  it  more  accurate,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  God  also 
founds  this  Theocratic  rule  upon  His  having  produced  this  nation,  as  in 
Isaac^s  birth,  out  of  due  course  of  nature,  ana  He  appeals  to  His  Creator- 
ship  (e.g.  Deut.  32  :  8,  15,  and  30  :  20),  as  a  reason  why  this  Theocratic 
rule  snould  be  accepted  ;  but  the  main  consideration  urged  is,  that  through 
the  Theocracy,  God's  rule  thus  specially  manifested  through  one  nation, 
and  finally  embracing  all  nations,  the  Redemptive  Purpose  shall  be  accom- 
plished  and  God's  Sovereignty  in  all  its  fulness  be  recognized  by  every 
creature.  Attention  is  directed  to  this  now  to  show  :  (1)  that  a  specialy 
significant  Kingdom  was  instituted  ;  (2)  this  Kingdom  was  pre-eminently 
the  Kingdom  of  Oody  to  distinguish  it  from  mere  earthly  kingdoms  ;  (3) 
such  a  Kingdom,  differing  from  all  others  in  that  it  had  God  Himself  act- 
ing as  earthly  Ruler,  was  given  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  special  favor  and 
blessing,  with  the  idea  of  extending  it,  eventually,  over  tlie  earth  ;  (4)  that 
if  rejected  or  withdrawn  from  the  nation,  for  a  time,  on  account  of  un- 
worthiness,  the  nation  is  still  under  God's  general  sovereignty  ;  (5)  that 
anything  less  than  such  a  Theocratic  rule,  in  which  God  is  personally  ac- 
cessible and  rules  over  the  nation,  is  a  lowering  of  condition,  the  non-be- 
stowment  of  a  most  distinguishing  privilege.  The  propriety  and  force  of 
this,  will  be  seen  as  we  proceed  in  the  argument. 

Suppose  e.g.  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  again  restored  to  God's  favor  and  their  land 
without  a  restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  then  no  matter  what  church  privileges  are  be- 
stowed, the  nation,  as  such,  forfeits  its  highest,  dearest,  noblest  privilege  and  blessing. 
And  yet  such  is  the  position  accorded  to  it  by  various  writers,  over  against— as  wiU  be 
shown — the  most  express  promises  to  the  contrary. 

Obs,  4.  The  mournful  comments  and  sad  rebukes  of  the  Prophets  over 
the  unfaithfulness  of  the  nation,  its  lack  of  appreciating  Theocratic  priv- 
ileges, and  the  resultant  withdrawal  of  the  Ruler,  are  sorrowful  evidences 
of  the  truth  of  our  Proposition.     Nearly  every  one,  in  this  connection. 
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points  out  two  things  :  (1)  that  a  retorn  to  Ood  with  fall  allegiance  to  Him 
m  the  Theocratic  order,  would  secure  a  return  of  God's  blessing  (thus 
showing  God's  purpose  to  be  a  continuous  one),  and  (2)  that  upon  such  a 
letnm  at  some  period,  indefinitely  stated,  in  the  future,  this  Theocrado 
role — a  special,  distinguishing  pnyilese— is  invariably  connected  with  tiie 
nation,  where  Gh>d  chose  to  place  it  ^hus  e.g.  comp.  MaL,  chs.  3  and  4 ; 
Lent.  26,  noticing  y.  42 ;  Deut  chs.  30,  31,  32,  and  33.) 

The  Jews  themselyes,  in  e.g.  "  The  Lituigy  of  the  Jews"  (Art.  on,  LUldl*8  Uv.  Age^ 
Oet  7th,  1876),  acknowledge  their  sinfulness  :  "  We  acknowledge  that  we  have  sinned  ; 
thai  we  have  acted  wickedly.  O  Lord,  according  to  aU  Thy  righteonsness,  we  beseech 
Thee,  let  Thy  anger  and  Thy  wrath  be  tnmed  away  from  Jerusalem,  Thy  City  and  Thy 
Holy  Hoontain  ;  for  it  is  on  account  of  onr  sins  and  the  iniquities  of  our  ancestors  that 
Jenualem  and  Thy  people  axe  become  objects  of  reproach  to  aU  around  us,"  etc 
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Peoposition  27.  The  demand  of  the  nation  for  an  earthly  king 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  this  Theocratic  Kingdom  by  ike 
vxition. 

This  is  explicitly  stated  ;  for  when  (1  Sam.  8  : 4-9)  the  elders  of 
Israel  desired  a  king,  God  told  SamueL  '^  they  have  r^ected  Me^ 
that  I shovZd  not  reign  over  theniy*^  and  entered  against  it  a  **  sol- 
emn protest. "  On  the  day  of  presentation  (1  Sam.  10 :  17-19), 
Samuel  protested :  ^^Te  have  this  day  reeded  your  God^^'*  in  diis 
matter  of  asking  for  a  king.  To  show  the  nation  '^  the  great 
wickedness"  it  was  guilty  of  '^  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  in  asking 
you  a  king,"  to  Samuel's  word  was  added  (1  Sam.  12  :  16-19),  by 
way  of  attestation,  a  severe  thunder-storm  in  harvest  time.  The 
sinfulness  consisted  (ch.  12  :  12)  in  saying  that  '^  a  king  shall  reign 
over  uSy  when  the  Lord  your  Ood  was  your  KingJ^ ' 

This  desire  for  a  King,  like  other  earthly  kings,  was  expressed  before,  bnt  regarded  as 
sinful.  Gideon'  (Jndg.  8  :  22,  23)  was  offered  the  Kingship  a  heredita^  monarchy,  bnt 
he,  appreciating  the  honor  of  the  institnted  Theocratic  ordering,  refused  it,  saying : 
"  the  Lord  shall  rule  over  you.'*  Kitto's  Bible  His.,  M*Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  make 
Abimelech  the  first  King  of  Israel.  The  question  was  proposed  to  the  Ch.  Union,  and  it 
correctly  replied  (Aug.  22,  1877)  that  Abimelech  exercised  auUiority  during  the  anarchic 
days  described  by  Judges,  but  that  in  no  proper  sense  could  he  be  called  King  of  Israel, 
being  a  mere  chieftain,  a  Judge,  and  that  Saul  was  the  first  of  the  Kings  who  exercised 
royal  authority. 

Obs.  1.  No  deeper  insult  could  scarcely  be  offered  to  God  than  such  a 
request  indicated.  This  is  seen  by  considering  the  Being  who  conde- 
scended to  be  their  Ruler,  the  blessings  that  He  promised,  and  the  desira 
He  had  in  view  in  thus  becoming,  in  a  direct  manner,  King  over  the 
nation.  The  only  extenuation  for  such  **  wickedness, *'  as  Samuel  in- 
timates, is  found  in  their  distressed  circumstances,  also  brought  upon 
them  by  unbelief. 

Schlegel  {PhUos.  of  His.,  Lee.  6),  speaking  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy,  says :  **  This  con- 
stitution has  been  caUed  a  Theocracy,  and  so  it  was  in  the  right  and  old  signification  of 
that  word,  by  which  was  meant  a  government  under  the  special  and  immediate  Provi- 
dence of  God."  This,  exceUent  as  it  is,  is  only  a  half-truth,  for  the  Providence  of  God 
is  thus  exerted  in  behalf  of  the  nation  because  it  is  a  government  of  which  He  Himseif  is 
the  acknowledged  Kuler.  This  is  proven  by  our  Propositions.  This,  too,  seems  to  be 
Schlegel' s  idea  in  the  phrase  quoted,  for  he  correctly  rejects  the  interpretation  (now  even 
used  by  many  respectable  writers)  which  gives  such  a  latitude  to  the  word  as  to  make  it 
a  priestly  dominion,  or  which  confines  it  too  much,  or  even  exclusively,  to  the  priest- 
hood (saying  that  Moses  was  no  priest,  etc.).  Then,  justly,  he  regards  the  desire  of  the 
Hebrews  to  have  a  king  like  other  nations,  **  a  wish  which,  in  the  higher  views  of  Holy 
Writ,  was  regarded  as  the  culpable  illusion  of  a  carnal  sense."  The  student,  therefore, 
will  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  a  Theocracy  is  far  more  than  the  exercise  of  a  special  and 
immediate  providence  ;  it  is  an  earthly  relatioyhip  of  Kingship  over  a  nation  in  which 
flie  boDor  and  glory  of  the  King  is  deeply  concerned. 
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Obs.  2.  Some  writers  when  adverting  to  this  point  are  not  sufficiently 
precise  in  their  language.  Burt  {Redemp,  Dawn,  p.  242)  says  :  **  The  idea 
of  an  earthly  monarchy  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  the  Mosaic  constitn- 
tion,"  and  **  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  did  not  enter  the  Mosaic  system,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  natural  development  of  that  system,  f  "  Jahn  and 
others  declare  that  an  **  earthly  monarchy  was  out  of  harmony  with  the 
Mosaic  economy."     Such  views  are  the  result  of  stopping  short  at  Samuel's 

Srotest  and  not  carefully  noticing  what  followed.  On  the  other  hand, 
[en^stenberg  and  others  maintain  that  the  monarchy  was  a  necessary 
development  of  that  constitution  or  system.  Such  plainly  ignore  the 
protest  of  God,  which,  if  it  means  anything,  certainly  denotes  that  God  did 
not  deem  it  ne<^ssarij.  Hence  neither  party  are  correct,  although  both  have 
a  portion  of  the  truth.  Notice  :  1.  The  Theocracy  was  a  monarchy,  but  God 
was  the  monarch.  This  is  so  clearly  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  it  is  now 
acknowledged  by  talented  writers,  as  e.g.  Wines  (Com,  on  the  Laws  of  the 
Anc.  Heh.),  who  says  that  God  was  accepted  by  the  nation  as  their  "Civil 
Buler,  Monarch,  and  Political  Head;''  **the  Sovereignty  of  the  nation 
was  vested  in  Him."  2.  It  was  a  monarchy  over  a  nation  here  on  earth — 
the  kingdom  was  here  and  not  elsewhere,  as  the  rule,  decisions,  etc.,  were 
administered  here,  so  that  while  divinely  constituted  it  also  sustained  an 
earthly  relationship.  3.  While  the  idea  of  a  monarchy  was  bound  up  with 
the  Theocracy  ("  the  Lord  yovr  God  was  yovr  Kin^''),  it  was  not  requisite, 
nor  was  it  a  natural  development  of  the  Theocratic  idea,  that  this  style  of 
monarchy  should  be  yielded  up  for  another  merely  human,  or  for  one 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  other  ;  this  the  express  language  and 
rebukes  of  Samuel  forbid.  4.  But  while  the  yielding  of  God  to  the  desire 
of  the  Jews  does'not  evince  a  natural  or  legitimate  outgrowth  (His  protest 
being  sufficient  to  indicate  this),  yet  we  shall  show,  step  by  step,  how,  by 
not  conceding  His  authority  to  another,  etc.,  He  could,  in  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  engraft  even  such  a  kingship  into  the  Theocracy  itself.  5. 
God,  foreseeing  this  very  sin  of  the  nation,  made  provision  for  it  already 
through  Moses  (thus  evidencing  both  His  foreknowledge  and  a  Divine 
Purpose  to  be  accomplished).  To  avert  the  evil,  and  overrule  it  for  good. 
He  gave  express  directions  (Dent.  17  :  14-20)  that  the  choosing  of  such  a 
King  should  be  under  His  exclusive  control,  and  that  such  a  King  wnst 
acknowledge  the  Theocracy  as  existing — i.e.  God's  supremacy  in  the  King- 
dom— making  his  rule  subordinate  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  Chief 
Ruler.  6.  God  could  do  this  the  more  consistently  and  engraft  this  King- 
ship into  the  Theocracy,  because  the  Theocracy  contemplated  its  latest  and 
most  glorious  manifestations  to  be  a  Ruler  ship  of  God  in  the  man  Jesns. 
Thus,  at  some  future  time,  in  the  line  of  the  kingly  race  selected,  the 
Theocratic  idea  would  be  openly  exhibited,  and  the  two  elements  be 
perfectly  blended  in  one,  enhancing  the  glory  and  majesty  of  the  King. 
The  contemjilation  of  such  a  Plan  ought  to  produce  the  most  profoundly 
reverent  and  grateful  feelings. 

Newman,  in  his  IVis.  cf  the  Hebrew  Monarchy,  passes  by  the  Theocracy,  and  begins,  as 
the  starting-point  of  connected  history,  at  the  election  of  8anl.  He  entirely  overlooks 
the  essential  part  of  a  Theocracy,  viz. :  God  ruling  over  the  nation  as  an  earthly  king,  and 
that,  as  we  shall  show,  this  Theocratic  idea  was  enforced  over  the  kings.  Hence  his 
work  is  vitiated  by  a  fundamental  error,  nullifying  his  destructive  criticism.  The  same 
is  tme  of  numerous  works,  otherwise  able,  that  have  a  moulding  influence  over  many. 
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Proposition  28.    Ood  viakes  the    Jeioish  King  subordinate  to 
His  own  Tlieocraoy, 

According  to  Samners  statement,  God  pardons  the  nation  on  the 
conditions  that  it  still,  with  the  king  included,  acknowledges  him 
as  the  continuous  Swpreme  Monarchy  and  that  the  king  chosen 
shall  enforce  the  laws  given  by  his  superior  in  authority.  In  this 
entire  transaction  God's  theocratic  rule  is  preserved  intact.  The 
eartMy  king  was  under  certain  imposed  restrictions,  and  was 
threatened,  m  case  of  disobedience,  with  the  displeasure  of,  and 

Punishment  from,  the  still  recognized  Civil  Head  of  the  nation, 
his  was  felt  and  freely  confessed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  13 :  12,  and 
28  :  15),  David  (1  Sam.  6  :  20,  and  7  :  23-26,  etc.),  Solomon  (1  Kings 
3  :  8,  9,  and  6  :  12-14,  also  ch.  8,  etc.),  and  others. 

This  submission  is  indicated,  e.g.  by  building  *'a  house  unto  the  Lord/'  in  and 
through  which  the  Will  of  the  great  Buler  might  be  obtained  and  confirmed.  When  the 
kings  forgot  their  position  and  trust,  or  directly  rebelled  against  their  Head  or  Chief,  the 
result  was  that  the  prosperity  of  the  king  and  nation  was  checked,  the  original  blessings 
were  withdrawn,  intended  good  was  withheld,  and  the  curses  given  through  Moses  were 
experienced.  Solomon  (2  Chron.  9  :  8)  acknowledges  this  subordinate  position,  when 
he  accepted  of  the  Queen  of  Sbeba's  expression  (the  knowledge  of  which  had  evidenUy 
been  previously  imparted),  that  he  was,  **  set  to  be  king  for  the  Lord  his  God.**  The  reader 
will  not  fail  to  observe  that  the  nation  receiving  Saul  as  king,  then  concurring  in  his 
rejection,  and  then  accepting  of  David,  clearly  indicates  that  it  realized  its  Theocratio 
position  as  a  nation.  The  prompt  acquiescence  in  Samuel's  appointments  shows  that  it 
believed  him  to  act  under  the  divine  direction  of  the  Chief  Ruler,  and  this  was  evi. 
denced  to  them  by  the  miraculous  thunder-storm  (a  storm  ridiculed  by  unbelief,  bnt 
highly  proper  and  Thcocraiic  in  the  grave  crisis).  In  addition  to  the  references  given 
under  the  previous  Props.,  we  add  the  following.  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.,  Art. 
**  Monarchy,"  speaking  of  the  change  introduced,  says  :  '*  The  King,  however,  was  only 
empowered  to  ddininister  the  Tlieocratic  government  as  a  Viceroy  of  Jehovah,  the  heavenly 
Sovereign,  and  was  bound  to  this  law  as  the  highest  authority,  so  as  to  exclude  the  idea 
of  an  independent  and  absolute  monarch.''  Wines  (Com.  on  the  Laws,  p.  548,  etc.)  remarks 
on  the  foreseen  provision  of  Deut.  17  :  14-20,  that  **  Monarchy  was  permitted  to  the 
Israelites  ;"  that  the  choice  of  a  king  was  limited,  so  that  the  nation  **  was  not  to  ap- 
point any  one  as  king  who  was  not  chosen  of  God  ;"  and  that  **  the  law,  and  not  Uie 
king's  own  will  and  pleasure,  was  to  be  the  rule  of  his  administration.' '  The  student  will 
find  in  Deut.  17  :  14-20  express  provision  made  by  fundamental  law,  defining  and  limit- 
ing the  power  of  future  kings,  obligating  them  to  keep  the  law  of  God,  thus,  in  the  same 
vindicating  both  the  supremacy  of  the  Head  of  the  nation  as  Chief  Ruler,  and  His  fore- 
knowledge of  the  result  when  the  nation  was  ^  come  unto  the  land  "  which  their  Rnler 
gave  it. 

Obs.  1.  It  follows,  therefore,  that   Josephus  (Ant.  6  :  3  §§  2,  3),  and 

those  who  receive  his  view,  are  mistaken  when  they  end  the  Theocracy 

with  the  Judges.     The  aoncesaion,  made  by  the  nation  and  earthly  kin^, 

was  snch  that  God  could,  in  equity,  pardon  the  people  and  continue  His 

aagnst,  special  rule. 
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Fnlton,  in  Oovemmerd :  Human  and  Divine,  p.  20,  makes  this  mistake,  saying :  '*  The 
very  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  a  professed  Theocracy,  with  God  as  King  and  the  man  who 
filled  the  throne  on  earth  only  vice-king  or  depnty  ;  we  say  professed  Theocracy,  be- 
cause the  real  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  ceasSi  when  they  chose  a  hnman  king."  Now  the 
reverse  of  this  is  the  truth,  as  abundantly  seen  in  God's  own  words.  This  will  be  more 
clearly  seen  as  we  proceed.  For  the  present,  over  against  Fulton  we  quote  Oosterzee 
{Ck.  Dog.,  vol.  1,  p.  467),  who  well  observes  that  the  rise  of  royalty  (i.e.  the  reign  of  the 
eartlily  kings)  was  not  **  the  end  of  the  TheocroGy,*^  but  "  rather  its  modification,  and  at 
the  same  time  its  development ;"  and  '*  that  the  King  over  this  people  must  not  be  an 
autocrat,  but  rather  a  theocrat,  par  excellence,  a  viceroy  and  minister  of  God.'  *  We  may 
add,  as  a  hint,  that  this  very  Theocratic  feeling  and  submission,  so  characteristic  of 
David,  is  what  pre-eminently  constituted  him  a  man  after  God's  heart,  notwithstanding 
his  lapses. 

Ohs.  2.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood^  the  given  law,  and  the  access  to 
God  on  particular  occasions^  a  safe^ard  was  thrown  around  this  subor- 
dinate kingship  to  prevent  it,  either  in  its  hereditary  character  Tin  case  of 
wicked  successors)^  or  in  its  State  and  Belisious  officials  (in  aesigning, 
ambitious  men),  from  interfering  with  the  rights,  laws,  truths,  etc.,  of  the 
Supreme  Ruler.  This  was  done  by  what  Augustine  (City  of  Oodj  17  :  1) 
and  Stanley  (His.  Jew.  CJi.,  1  Ser.  S.  18)  have  called  a  **  prophetical  dis- 
pensation, which  ran  parallel  with  the  monarchy  from  the  first  to  the 
last  King.'*  King  and  priest  were  to  yield  to  the  authority  of  the 
Prophet,  simply  because  the  latter  directly  revealed  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
King. 

This  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers,  as  e.g.  Kurtz  (in  8ac,  His.  and  His.  cf 
(Hd  Gov.),  Delitzsch,  Auberlen,  Hengstenberg,  etc.  Hence,  too,  Stanley  (Leo.  18,  His. 
Jew.  Ch.)  calls  it  a  '*  vulgar  error'*  to  represent  **  the  conflict  of  Samuel  with  Saal  as  a 
conflict  between  the  regal  and  sacerdotal  power,"  for,  as  he  observes,  Samuel  was  no 
priest,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  was  of  Levitical  descent.  It  was  as  a  prophet  that 
Samuel  spoke,  as  one  directly  commissioned  by  God.  The  priesthood,  indeed,  served 
as  a  check  and  as  directors,  bat  as  they,  too,  were  liable  to  forget  their  aUegiance  and 
duty,  the  prophet  was  the  purest  revealer  of  the  King's  wiU  and  pleasure.  J.  Stuart 
Mill  {Rep.  Govertiment,  p.  41)  curiously  observes  the  practical  effect  of  this  safeguard  in 
these  words  :  '*  Under  the  protection,  generally  though  not  always  effectual,  of  their 
sacred  chai'acter,  the  Prophets  were  a  power  in  the  nation,  often  more  than  a  match  for 
kings  and  priests,  and  kept  up,  in  that  little  comer  of  the  earth,  the  antagonism  of  in- 
fluences which  is  the  only  real  security  for  continued  progress.'* 

Dean  Graves  {On  the  Peniaieuch,  Pt.  1.  Lee.  1)  has  framed  a  strong  argument  (repro- 
duced by  Wines  in  Com.,  p.  180,  etc.)  on  the  ancient  existence  of  the  Pentateuch,  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  regal  form  was  subsequently  introduced,  and  that  it  placed  such 
restraints  upon  the  kings,  abridging  prerogatives,  curbing  their  power,  so  that  the  im- 
probability of  any  king  (as  e.g.  Josiah,  etc.)  forging  it,  or  accepting  it  from  others,  with 
its  imposed  conditions,  is  self-evideut.  We  may  add  that  a  form  of  government,  such 
as  delineated  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  its  peculiar  code  of  laws,  punishments,  etc.,  is  so 
patent  a  matter  for  a  whole  nation  to  consider,  that  a  fabrication  of  the  same,  and  its 
imposition  upon  a  nation  as  something  that  had  previously  existed,  when  it  is  false,  is 
simply  an  utter  impossibility.  Men  are  never  willing  to  place  themselves  under  such 
restraints  (or  to  trace  their  disasters  to  a  violation  of  them)  unless  they  are  authorita- 
tive, and  they  know  the  source  and  legitimacy  of  the  same — thus  confirming  the  testi- 
mony of  Jewish  quotations,  commemorative  rites,  festivals,  etc. 
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Proposition  29.  This  Theocracy  or  Kingdom  is  exclttsivdy 
given  to  the  natural  descendants  of  Abraham^  in  their  carporaie 
capamty. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Propositions,  and  cannot  be 
denied  by  any  one  without  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures.  For 
the  entire  t^nor  of  the  Word  shows  that  the  nation  was  selected 
and  favored  in  this  respect  beyond  all  other  nations.  No  others 
could  enjoy  the  privileges  and  blessings  which  it  conferred,  and 
contemplated  to  confer,  without  being  adopted  into  the  nation,  and 
provision  for  such  a  contingency  was  early  (Ex.  12 :  48,  Numb. 
9 :  14)  made. 

Ohs,  1.  The  Proposition  simply  repeats,  in  another  form,  an  idea  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  give  some  prominence,  since  it  has  an  important 
bearing  in  tracing  the  proper  conception  of  the  Kingdom.  It  teaches  that 
the  Kingdom  is  solely  given  to  the  seed  of  AbraJuiniy  which  embraced  the 
Jews.  For  God  condescended  only  to  act  as  earthly  Ruler  in  behalf  of 
that  one  nation,  the  election  being  thus  practically  demonstrated  in  their 
nationality.  If  this  Kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  any  other  than  a  believing 
Jew,  we  certainly,  in  view  of  the  plain  language  confining  it  to  such 
(Com p.  Prop.  24),  ought  to  have  the  matter  stated  in  the  most  express 
manner.  Ii  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles y  without  adoption  or  engrafting,  so  that 
they  shall  be  legally  regarded  as  Abraham's  seea,  can  receive  this  Kingdom, 
then,  in  view  of  the  numerous  counter  statements  to  the  contrary,  the 
most  precise  and  determinate  instructions  should  be  presented,  affirming 
the  same.  Now  the  lack  of  these — our  opponents  relying  on  pure  in- 
ference— is  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  that  the  Kingdom 
belongs  to  the  faithful  Jews  and  to  those  who  are  received  as  such  because 
of  faith  in  the  Messiah.  Abraham's  seed,  however  produced,  nattiral  or 
engrafted,  receive  the  Kingdom. 

Obs,  2.  So  sure  is  this  Kingdom  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  by  virtue  of 
covenant  and  oath,  that  when  the  Lord  was  displeased  with  the  nation  at 
the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy  and  threatened  its  extermination,  yet, 
to  insure  the  fulfilment  of  ^\^  pledged  wovA,  He  proposed  that  of  Moses  He 
would  raise  up  such  a  nation.  The  same  is  intimated  bv  John  the  Baptist 
(Matt.  3  :  9)  when,  the  Jews  refusing  to  repent,  he  told  them  that  God 
could,  if  it  was  requisite,  raise  up  children  to  Abraham  by  supernatural 
power.  Such  instances  teach  that,  rather  than  fail,  God  can  work  to  any 
extent  demanded,  but  always  in  the  Jewish  line — i.e.  all  who  are  ever  to 
enjoy  His  special  Theocratic  favor  must,  in  some  way,  be  regarded  as  the 
deecendanta,  the  children  of  Abraham. 
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Oh.  3.  This  gives  ns  one  of  the  reasons  why  intermarriages  with  heathen 
^1^^  forbidden,  why  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  manifested  qnch  zeal  in  pnr^ng 
^he  Jewish  nation,  why  the  amalgamation  of  the  Jewish  with  other  nations 
^lu  prohibited.  The  introduction  of  others  into  the  nation  could  only  be 
^awfally  preferred  in  accord  with  a  ]proper  confession  of  faith,  and  uien 
Ooald  they  participate  in  the  Theocratic  privileges  and  blessings. 

Obs.  4.  No  reader  of  the  Old  Test,  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Theocratic 
idea  is  the  nation^ a  ftmndaiion  principle,  permeating  all  that  pertains  to  it. 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  BoriptareB  God  passes  by  (excepting  in  a  few  hostile  predic- 
tions) the  mighty  monarchies  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  which  are  the  bocut  and  pride  of 
pro&ne  history,  and  centres  His  interest  alone  in  the  small  Jewish  nation?  Unbelieyers 
consider  this  a  great  defect,  and  ridicule  its  occnrrance.  Bnt  the  answer  is  a  consistent 
and  logical  one  :  Qod,  in  Tirtae  of  covenant  and  rdaikmsh^,  conld  not  consistently  take 
any  other  position  in  honor  to  Himself,  and  the  nation  which  forms  the  basis  of  His 
Theocratic  role  and  manifestation. 

Obs.  5.  This  feature,  the  Theocracy  alone  pertaining  to  the  Jews,  was 
their  proud  boast,  as  seen  e.g.  Deut  4  :  32-40,  Ps.  147  :  20. 

* 

Obs.  6.  This  is  the  Key  to  the  significant  superscription  of  the  cross : 
"  I%is  is  the  King  of  the  Jews.**  But  whilst  we  must  not  forestall  coming 
phases  in  our  argument,  leaving  them  to  arrive  in  their  regular  historic^ 
and  logical  order,  yet  it  may  be  in  place  to  urge  the  reader  to  consider  wlnr 
Jems  should  be  specifically  designated  on  the  cross  only  as  *^  the  King  of  the 
Jews,**  and  not  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  or  of  nations  generally.  There  must 
be  Bome  valid  reason  why,  as  the  King  of  the  Jews,  Me  becomes  the  King 
over  all  nations. 
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Proposition  30.  The  Prophets^  Jwwever^  wiihoiU  Bpedfying  the 
manner  of  introductioUj  predict  that  the  Gentiles  shaU  paHici' 
pate  in  the  blessings  of  this  Theocracy  or  Kingdom. 

This  needs  no  special  proof,  for  the  fact  is  satisfactorily  evi- 
denced  that,  although  the  prophets  announced  it  and  Jesus  de- 
clared it,  the  apostles  even  did  not  understand  hxm  it  could  consis- 
tently (in  view  of  our  preceding  Propositions)  be  done,  until  the 
principle  and  order  under  which  it  could  be  accomplished  were 
revealed  to  Peter  (Acts  10  and  11),  and  acknowledged  in  a  council 
(Acts  15).    Hence  it  is  called  a  mystery  revealed  (Eph.  3). 

Obs.  1.  If  these  predictions  were  not  given,  a  strong  proof  ot  Gk)d*8  fore- 
knowledge and  determination  to  carry  on  His  Divine  Purpose  would  be 
lacking.  Even  already  by  Moses  (Deut.  32  :  21,  43)  it  is  foretold,  and  as 
the  anticipated  unbelief  and  perversion  of  the  nation  arises  and  its  rejec- 
tion for  a  time  is  insured,  the  announcement  becomes  more  bold  and 
frequent. 

Ohs.  2.  If  such  prophecies  were  wanting,  then  the  objection  would 
arise  that  God  had  not  revealed  a  definite  Plan,  or  made  provisio7i  in  that 
Plan  for  the  temporary  failure  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Therefore,  aside  from 
their  relationship  to  us  believing  Gentiles,  they  are  exceeding  precious 
predictions,  indicating  completeness  in  the  Divine  Purpose. 

Obs.  3.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  predictions  are  given  manifest 
the  wisdom  of  God.  One  feature  is  carefully  kept  in  the  background 
until  the  time  has  arrived  for  fulfilment,  viz.  :  Jww  the  Gentiles  are  to 
have  part  in  the  blessings  of  Abraham,  seeing  that  the  promises  pertain  to 
Abraham's  seed.  While  the  kingdom  belongs  to  the  Jews,  and  the  nation 
renders  itself  unworthv  of  it,  and  God's  Purpose  is  to  turn  to  the 
Gentiles,  yet  the  mode  of  incorporating  these  Gentiles  is  left  for 
future  revelation.  The  call  of  the  Gentiles  is  given  in  a  way  that 
implies  that  certain  events  connected  with  it  must  first  be  fulfilled  and 
additional  revelation  be  given  before  it  can  be  properly  comprehended.  In 
the  very  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  for  if  every  event, 
link  after  link  in  the  chain  of  Providence,  had  been  revealed  systematic- 
ally and  minutely,  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  moral  freedom  of 
man,  or  it  would  have  placed  him  in  a  position  from  which  to  consider 
himself  the  victim  of  unalterable  predestmated  circumstances.  Thus  e.g. 
had  the  Word  predicted  all  the  events  respecting  the  First  Advent  and  its 
result,  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  Romans,  etc.,  in  such  a  form,  as  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  call,  it  would  have  been  terriblj  depressing,  and  it 
would  materially  (2  Cor.  2  : 8)  have  interfered  with  tne  fulmment  of 
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events.  There  is,  consequentlj^  a  deep  wisdom^  such  as  man  could  not 
e?iiice^  in  those  isolated,  broken  predictions.  A  blessed  sufficiency  is  given 
to  vindicate  God's  knowledge,  to  impress  His  mercy,  and  to  invite  trust 
in  His  Power,  that  the  Messiah  will  be  (as  the  Jews  also  held,  Mac.  2  :  7, 
14)  *'  the  King  of  the  world.'' 

Oh,  4.  The  reader  will  notice,  too,  that  this  calling  of  the  Oentiles, 
while  in  a  few  places  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  Jewish  unbelief  and  punish- 
ment (as  e.g.  T)eut.  32  :  21),  is  more  generally,  almost  universally,  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  Jewish  nationality. 
It  is  a  matter  either  taken  for  granted  or  directly  mentioned  in  immediate 
^nlination  with  the  Jewish  nation.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  while  the 
Gentiles  enjoy  special  favor  during  the  period  of  the  nation's  dispersion, 
yet,  as  Paul  (Bom.  11  :  12,  15)  asserts,  they  shall  realize  immeasurably 
gTmter  blessim/s  when  God's  kindness  and  faithfulness  shall  restore  the 
nation  to  its  former  Theocratic  position.  The  privileges  and  rich  results  of 
the  Theocracy  restored  are  to  oe  enjoyed  by  the  Gentiles  (thus  e.g.  Isa. 
11 :  10-16,  chs.  60,  55,  62,  etc.). 

Obs.  5.  The  Kingdom  being  given  to  the  nation,  and  this  being  based 
on  covenants  and  promises  confirmed  by  oath,  (1)  no  other  nation  can 
obtain  it  without  a  recall  of  the  covenant  relationship  ;  (2)  such  a  recall  is 
notohere  asserted,  but  the  perpetuity  of  the  same  is  most  explicitlv  and 
repeatedly  affirmed  ;  (3)  tne  nation,  for  a  time  suffering  the  withdrawal 
of  Ood's  special  Theocratic  ordering,  does  not  vitiate  the  covenant  relation- 
ship ;  (4)  hence,  the  participation  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  covenanted  re- 
lationship (and  through  this,  to  an  inheriting  of  the  blessings  of  the 
Kingdom),  must  depend  (as  has  been  stated)  upon  their  being,  in  some 
way,  adopted  as  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Precisely  here  was  the  mystery, 
which  baffled  even  the  apostles  until  specially  enlightened. 

Obs.  6.  The  original  bestowment  of  the  Theocracy  being  in  a  most 
solemn,  public  manner,  if  ever  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  forfeit  its  relation- 
ship to  that  Theocracy,  this  must  be  done  in  as  public  manner,  or,  at  least, 
the  most  explicit  statement  must  come  from  God  to  this  effect.  Th\B  has 
not,  cajuwthe  done — although  multitudes,  misled  by  the  temporary  ^nuish- 
ment  of  the  nation,  infer  it — without  violating  God's  pledged  word. 
Hence,  the  importance  of  closelv  tracing  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
noticing  its  connection  with  the  Jewish  nation. 

Obs.  7.  Infidelity  has  never  jet  attempted  to  explain  by  what  mental 
process  the  prophets  could  predict  this  call  of  the  Gentiles  when  so  directly 
opposed  to  Jewish  election  and  covenanted  relationship.  Unbelief  cares 
not  to  study  the  delicate  and  most  admirable  traits  of  Divine  Wisdom  in 
the  predictions,  given  in  general  terms,  and  leaving,  for  the  best  of 
reasons,  the  filling  up  of  the  web  of  events  to  the  time  of  fulfilment. 
Unbelief  cares  not  to  contemplate  prophecies  given  thousands  of  years  ago, 
and  most  wonderfully  fulfilling,  without  interfering  with  moral  freedom, 
for  this  would  lead  to  the  supernatural. 
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Proposition  31.    This  Theocracy  or  Kingdom  was  identify 
with  the  Davidic  Kingdom. 

Passing  by  the  Davidic  covenant  (to  be  adduced  hereafter),  which 
distinctly  exhibits  this,  it  is  sufl5cient,  for  the  present,  to  remark 
that  qfter  the  Theocratic  Rnler  deposed  Saul,  owing  to  disobedience, 
he  chose  David,  and  having  made  for  wise  reasons  (e.g.,  in  view  of 
the  prospective  seed  of  David,  Jesus,  "  the  Christ")  the  Eangdom 
hereditary  in  David's  family,  he  received  that  throne  and  Kingdom 
and  adopted  the  same  as  His  own  throne  and  Kingdom.  The 
Theocracy  and  Davidic  kingdom,  in  virtue  of  a  special  and  pecvZiar 
covenant  relationship  between  the  two,  were  regarded  as  one,  and 
in  the  future  so  identical  in  destiny  that  they  are  inseparably 
linked  together. 

Gomp.  Props.  27  and  28.  This  nnion,  and  the  subordination  of  the  kings,  as  well  as 
the  divine  right  running  only  in  the  line  of  God's  own  choosing,  shows  how  we  are  to 
estimate  the  nnf  ounded  assertions  of  those  who  make  this  Kingship  a  despotic  or  unlim- 
ited monarchy,  with  the  notion  of  thereby  enforcing  "  the  divine  right  of  kings"  and 
*' the  passive  obedience  of  subjects."  What  terrible  outrages  on  humanity  have  been 
committed,  under  the  false  claim  that  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  governmental  institu- 
tions of  God  !  How  tyrants  have  ruled  and  crushed  their  subjects,  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  legitimate  outgrowth  of  Theocratic  ordering  ;  and  how  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye 
have  been  condoned  under  the  plea  that  "  the  anointing  oil  *'  of  priestcraft  made  them 
per  86  **  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord !"     (Comp.  Props.  164  and  163.) 

Obs.  1.  This  is  also  evidenced  by  three  things — (1)  The  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom  is  called  the  Lord's.  Thus,  e.g.  in  1  Chron.  28  :  5,  it  is 
'*  the  throne  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  over  Israel''  ;  in  2  Chron.  13  :  8, 
"  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  "  ;  and  in  2  Chron.  9  :  8,  the  King  is  placed  by 
God  "  on  ills  throne  to  be  King  for  the  Lord  thy  Ood.'*  (2)  The  King  was 
expressly  designated  ^' the  Lord's  Aiwinteir'  (1  Sam.  24:6,  2  Sam. 
19  :  21,  etc.).  (3)  The  Prophets,  after  the  establishment  of  the  Davidic 
throne  and  kingdom,  invariably  ideiitify  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
blessed  Theocratic  rule,  as  manifested  through  the  same,  as  e.g.  Jer.,  chs. 
33  and  36,  Amos  9,  etc.  The  reason  for  tnis  lies  in  the  firm  and  per- 
petual union. 

"Wines  (Com.  on  the  Laws,  p.  506-7),  to  carry  out  his  theory  of  an  election  by  the  peo- 
ple, in  order  to  make  out  a  parallel  with  American  Bepnblicanism,  makes  David  to  have 
been  "  elected  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to  that  high  dignity*'  (2  Sam.,  chs.  3,  4,  6,  and 
12),  and  that  the  anointing  of  Samnel  was  a  sort  of  "  prophetic  anointing/'  which  did 
not  inaugurate  him  as  king,  or  confer  any  authority  upon  him."    "  It  was  rather  a  pro- 

ghecy  in  action,  foreshadowing  his  future  elevation  to  the  throne."  We  contend  from  the 
istorical  account  given,  and  the  particular  narrative  of  the  choosing  of  David,  that  it  was 
more  than  this  :  the  anointing  gave  him  a  right,  from  the  Chief  Buler,  to  the  Kingdom 
and  over  the  Kingdom,  although  the  realization  of  the  same  was  delayed  for  a  time. 
God  had  thus  designated  Ilis  choice,  and  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  ty/oSi&le.  The 
conseDt  of  the  tnboa,  one  after  the  other,  was  not  merely  a  matter  of  prudence  and 
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P^Ucy  to  bind  them  cordially  to  David,  bnt  resulted,  as  the  history  shows,  in  view  of 
1^  having  given  him  this  right,  evidenced  by  his  anointing.  The  anointing  constUuted 
'^Uq  the  King,  however  delayed,  and  this  kingship,  in  the  divine  line,  continued  the 
''^cognized  one,  although  afterward  the  majority  of  the  tribes  revolted  from  the  Davidic 
^OQse.    The  majority  did  not  change  Qod's  plan,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  The  King  was  under  God's  special  care,  and  treason  against  the 
^iog  was  treason  against  Ood  ;  it  was  only  when  engaged  in  sin  that  Ood's 
Oare  was  removed  and  the  people  were  exhorted  to  resist  wickedness  even  in 
t;he  chief.  The  diminishing  of  the  Kingdom  (as  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam, 
xvhich  was  not  to  be  forever,  seeing  that  no  promises  of  perpetuity  were 
^iven  as  to  David),  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom — indeed  all 
^be  great,  leading,  vital  affairs  pertaining  to  it,  are  alwavs  represented  as 
^)ccurring  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  mighty  Theocratic  Ruler, 
— He  being  fully  and  legitimately  V^n/(/f&(/ with  its  successes  and  reverses, 
exaltation  and  debasement,  union  and  divisions,  etc. 

One  reason  why  greater  favor  was  shown  to  the  tribes  adhering  to  the  kingly  line 
chosen  by  God  than  to  those  tribes  that  revolted  and  sought  ont  their  own  line,  springs 
from  the  fact  that  the  one  party,  with  all  their  faults,  kept  closer  to  the  Theocratic  order- 
ing than  the  other.  Some  works  (as  Baldwin's  Armageddon),  in  their  opposition  to  all 
monarchy,  and  desire  to  make  out  the  Theocracy  a  Kepublic  (which  it  is  not,  excepting 
in  a  few  details),  speak  of  the  Davidic  monarchy  as  if  it  were  **  sinful,"  and  God  hated 
it,  etc.  This  is  simply  to  ignore  the  historical  statements,  the  covenant,  the  thousand 
promises,  connected  with  it.  God  was  only  displeased  with  it,  and  punished  it,  when- 
ever it  forgot  its  Theocratica]  position  and  subordination.  Any  other  view  is  a  perver- 
sion of  fact. 

Obs.  3.  This  Theocratic  union  is  shown  also  in  the  fact  that  not  only 
all  the  Theocratic  laws  and  arrangements,  previously  made,  remained  in 
fall  force,  and  the  King  obligated  himself  to  see  them  enforced,  but  in 
important  matters  pertaining  to  the  nation  the  King  was  to  consult  with, 
and  obey  the  imparted  instructions  of,  the  Chief  Kuler.  The  numbering 
of  the  people  (2  Sam.  24  and  1  Chron.  21)  by  David  withotit  divine  per- 
mission, being  an  infringement  of  Theocratic  order,  an  act  of  insubordina- 
tion to  his  Superior,  was  correspondingly  severely  punished. 

Celsus,  Voltaire,  and  a  host  of  unbelievers,  with  assumed  righteous  indignation,  in- 
sist that  David  having  alone  sinned  in  numbering  the  people,  it  was  unjust  that  the  in- 
nocent people  should  have  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  him.  So  also  it  is  said,  that 
taking  Uriah's  wife,  the  innocent  husband  perished,  and  David  enjoyed  bis  spoil.  But 
let  it  be  noticed  :  1.  The  end  is  not  yet :  the  future  destiny  of  those  innocent  ones  will, 
in  the  coming  Kingdom,  make  ample  amends  for  their  misfortune.  2.  How  largely  the 
future  station,  rank,  kingship,  and  priesthood  of  David  may  be  affected  by  it,  we  know 
not — a  just  balance  will  be  struck.  3.  David's  sins  are  specifically  denounced,  and  he 
heartily  repented  of  them.  4.  He  suffered  severely  in  person  because  of  them.  5. 
One  of  the  sins — the  former — was  an  insult  to  his  Sovereign  Ruler,  and  the  punishment 
was  designed  to  exhibit  its  magnitude.  6.  David  was  preserved,  notwithstanding  his 
sins,  because  of  his  relation  as  Theocratic  King  and  the  destined  forerunner  of  a  future 
glorious  Theocratic  King  in  his  line.  7.  That  the  reasons  for  Theocratic  clemency  and 
severity  are  not  given  in  detail,  and  that  it  ill  becomes  us  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  them. 
8.  The  non-concealment  of  David's  guilt  (so  different  from  human  biography)  and  ita 
result,  stamps  the  record  with  truthhilness,  and  gives  hope  and  comfort  to  repenting 
sinners. 

Obs,  4.  The  identity  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  with  the  Davidic  is 
taken  for  granted  in  the  New  Test,  as  an  indisputable  fact.  This  will 
appear,  as  our  argument  progresses ;  for  some  prelimmatiea  m\x«k\.^x^\»^^ 
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considered  in  their  historical  connection.     The  announcing  angel  states 
the  fact  (Luke  1  :  32,  33),  and  Zacharias  intimates  it  (y.  68-74). 

The  reader  will  observe  two  features  connected  with  this  subject.  The  Theocracy 
did  not  remain  in  Saul's  line,  and  it  was  not  in  the  line  of  the  kings  over  the  revolted 
tribes,  for  the  special  union  and  the  promises  connected  with  it  are  found  only  in  the 
Davidic  line.  This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  Newman  {Bis.  of  Heb.  Monarchy,  p.  50),  who 
accuses  Samuel  of  treason  in  deposing  Saul  and  choosing  David,  totally  overloofcuiig  the 
Theocratic  form  of  government,  and  that  Samuel  was  acting  under  the  special  orders  of 
the  Supreme  Buler  of  the  nation.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked,  why  was  Saul  thus 
chosen,  when  Ck>d  foreknew  his  speedy  fall  and  the  selection  of  David  in  his  place  ?  The 
question  is  not  answered  by  saying  that  **  Saul's  self-will  caused  him  to  forget  his  Theo- 
cratic position"  when  he  presumed  to  sacrifice  himself  and  disobey  divine  commands, 
the  significance  of  which  {The  Anc.  His.  of  the  EoLst,  vol.  1,  p.  132)  was  that  '*  it  aimed  at 
establishing  the  monarchy  of  Israel  on  the  same  basis  as  heathen  kingdoms,"  making  the 
Theocratic  ordering  subservient  to  the  caprice  of  the  subordinate  ruler.  All  this  is 
true,  but  God  foreknew  all  this,  and  still  selected  Saul.  Kurtz  {Sac,  His.,  p.  177)  says  : 
"  Since  they  demand  a  king  without  a  divine  intimation,  God  gives  them  a  king,  even  as 
they  wish,  not  after  His  own  heart  (1  Sam.  13  :  14),  but  after  the  heart  of  the  people,  not 
one  that  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  one  who  was  higher  than  any  of  the  people 
from  his  shoulders  and  upward  (10  :  23)."  But  God  did  directly  choose  him,  and  not 
the  people,  and  the  proof  is  found  in  1  Sam.  9  :  15-27  and  10  : 1-26  ;  for  Samuel  expressly 
says  :  '*  See  ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen."  Newman  (His,  Heb.  Monarchy)  says  : 
"It  is  highly  doubtful  whether  Saul  was  chosen  either  by  God  or  by  Samuel,'  for  he 
thinks  the  Israelites  chose  him  for  his  stature  and  beauty,  and  then  Samuel  reconciled 
himself  to  a  necessity,  and  declared — a  pious  fraud — that  God  also  chose  him  ;  thus 
perverting  the  history,  and  that  Saul  was  not  seen  by  the  people  until  after  the  lot. 
Historical  statements,  however,  must  always  bend  before  destructive  criticism,  which 
has  the  happy  talent  of  knowing  precisely  how  things  ought  to  have  been  done.  The 
reason,  as  given  by  various  writers  (e.g.  Farbairn's  Typology ,  p.  96),  seems  to  be  this : 
the  Kingship  was  of  a  derived  and  vicegerent  nature  to  be  perpetuated,  "  and  to  render 
the  Divine  Purpose  in  this  respect  manifest  to  all  who  had  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear, 
the  Lord  allowed  the  choice  first  to  fall  on  one  who— as  the  representative  of  the  people's 
earthly  wisdom  and  prowess— was  little  disposed  to  rule  in  humble  subordination  to  the 
Mrill  and  authority  of  heaven,  and  was  therefore  supplanted  by  another,  who  should  act 
as  God's  representative,  and  bear  distinctively  the  name  of  '  His  servant.'  "  In  other 
words,  God  designed  to  show  in  this  first  king,  and  impress  it  by  a  signal,  experience 
that  He  alone  was  the  Supreme  King,  and  the  government,  under  th%  kings,  should 
continue  a  Theocracy.  The  lesson  was  purposely  chosen  before  the  Davidic  line  was 
introduced,  but  practically  it  was  too  soon  forgotten.  It  was  illustrated,  too,  in  the  case 
of  one  whom  men  admired  (owing  to  stature  and  beauty). 
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Proposition  32.  This  Theocratic  Kinqdom^  thus  incorporated 
with  the  Da/oidic^  is  removed  when  the  Da/oidic  Kingdom  is 
aoei^thrown. 

The  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  Ood  in 
this  matter,  is  empnatic  and  clear.  Thus  e.g.  take  Ps.  89,  and  the 
Davidic  throne,  which  it  is  asserted  the  Messiah,  ^'  the  Holy  One 
of  Israel,"  shall  occupy,  is  represented  as  completely  removed,  the 
throne  and  crown  cast  down,  Uod  himself  having  withdrawn  in  his 
■wrath  at  the  nation's  sinfulness.  Numerous  predictions,  to  avoid 
repetition,  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Obs,  1.  Tlie  Proposition  is  evidenced,  (1)  by  the  continued  overthrow 
of  what  Ood  called  His  throne  and  Kingdom  (Ezek.  21  :  25-27,  Hos. 
3  :  4y  5,  etc.) ;  (2)  by  the  Prophets  not  recognizing  any  other  Theocratic 
Kingdom  than  the  one  thus  connected  ;  (3)  by  the  restoration  from 
Babylon,  building  of  the  temple^  etc.,  being  never  likened  to  this  King- 
dom, for  although  blessings  wore  vouchs^ed  to  the  nation  from  Ood 
through  His  general  divine  Sovereignty,  yet  God  did  not  act  as  their  King, 
which  is  seen,  e.g.  in  the  Jews  being  still  **  servants"  and  others  had 
**  dominion  over  them"  (Neh.  9  :  36,  37),  being  placed  under  tribute, 
(Ezia  4  :  13  and  7  :  24)  ;  (4)  by  the  simple  fact  that  neither  in  the  temple 
rebuilt  nor  in  any  subsequent  political  position  of  the  Jews,  was  God 
directlj^  accejssible  as  Ruler,  to  be  consulted,  etc.  ;  (5)  by  the  Jews  them- 
selves, in  their  future  political  and  religious  status,  never  supposing,  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  Davidio  Kingdom,  that  it  or  the  Theocracy  connected 
with  it  was  restored,  but  constantly  and  ardently  looked  for  its  re-establish- 
ment ;  (6)  by  the  withdrawal  of  God,  more  and  more  decided,  so  that  even 
for  centuries  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  silent.  In  brief,  all  the  circum- 
stances indicated,  that  the  distinctive  features  which  manifested  a  The- 
ocracy, were  withdrawn,  and  the  religious,  the  ceremonial,  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  moral  preparation  and  culture  of  man,  was  alone 
continued.  The  nation  was  undergoing  divine  punishment  for  its  noii- 
appreciation  of  TJieocratic  privileges. 

Some  writers,  evidently  through  inadvertency,  misuse  the  word  "  Theocracy,"  when 
they  speak  of  the  **  re-establishment  of  the  Theocracy"  at  the  return  of  Ezra  to  Jerusa- 
lem B.  c.  457,  distinguishing  it  from  **  a  free  and  independent  Theocracy'*  by  designat- 
ing it  '*  a  dependent"  one.  This  is  to  make  a  partial  restoration  of  the  nation  and  re- 
ligions rites  a  Theocracy,  when  Ezra  and  the  nation  were  subjects  to  the  sway  gf  Baby- 
lon, etc.  The  least  reflection  shows  the  misuse  of  the  term,  and  especially  to  make  it 
**  dependent,"  without  restoration  (as  we  shall  show)  of  David's  throne,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  The  highest  position,  politically,  occupied  by  the  nation  after- 
ward under  the   brilliant    reign  of    the  Maccabean  Princes,  was  nevec 
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regarded  as  a  return  to  the  Davidic  or  Theocratic  rale.  The  Asmoneiii 
were  not  in  the  Dayidic  line,  and  God  was  not  the  Theocratic  King  as  om 
before. 

The  Theocracy,  the  Slingdom  of  God,  being  withdrawn  is  the  reason  why  (comp.  (kk 
4  below)  Daniel's  prophecies,  which  give  an  epitome  of  the  world's  history  down  to  fti 
re-establishment  of  this  Theocracy  nnder  the  Messiah,  make  no  mention  (as  they  oofr 
sistently  could  not)  of  a  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  miming  oontemporaneonsly  (as  miiiy 
would  have  us  to  believe  against  fact)  with  the  Gentile  empires  delineated  by  the  Ptofiip 
et.    God's  Spirit  does  not  contradict  itsell 

Ois.  3.  The  highest  religions  position  afterward  arrived  at,  when  ike 
Temple  was  restored  with  magnificence,  did  not  meet  the  Theocratic 
features.  The  second  Temple,  among  other  deficiencies,  possessed  not  the 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  of  the  great  King  in  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  and  gave  not  forth,  as  the  first  Temple,  the  responses  of  an  earthly 
Euler.  With  all  the  veneration  attached  to  it  by  the  Jews,  they  neTer 
regarded  its  erection  and  their  worship  there,  as  the  enjoyment  of  a  restored 
Theocratic  government.  They  still  lamented /A^  loss  ot  the  once  enjoyed 
precious  boon. 

Warburton  {Div,  Leg.,  B.  5,  8.  5)  labors  to  show  that  the  Theocracy  existed  down  to 
the  Coming  of  the  Chnst.    A  more  recent  writer  (Wines,  Com,  on  the  Laws^  p.  495,  etc.)  ix^' 
dorses  this  unhistorical  view,  and  says  :  "It  (Theocracy)  was  democratical  till  the  time  ^^ 
Saul,  monarchical  from  his  accession  to  the  throne  till  the  captivity,  and  aristocraticalj^ 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  country  ;  but  through  aU  these  revolntio^^^ 
it  retained  the  Theocratic  feature. "    This  is  a  serious  mistake,  utterly  opposed  to  his  o^^^^e, 
definitions  (which  we  have  freely  given.  Props.  25,  26.  etc.)  of  a  Theocracy,  which  k^^  . 
leaves  for  a  lower  one  of  his  own  framing.     It  utterly  ignores  the  Scripture  testimonjT"  _^  < 
it  vitiates  the  predictions  of  a  restoration ;  it  makes  it  impossible  to  understand  tii«  ^^ 
covenant  and  prophecies  ;  and  it  presents  us  a  Theocracy  with  its  life  taken  out,  itf 
essential  meaning  removed,  its  throne  and  Kingdom  overthrown.    Alas  I  that  men  of 
ability  are  so  misleading. 

Obs.  4.  The  reader,  although  perhaps  premature  in  our  line  of  argu- 
ment, will  notice  that  this  feature  has  its  decided  influence  in  shaping  the 
peculiar  and  striking  manner  in  which  the  Bible  is  written  and  placed 
together.  Unbelief  has  made  itself  merry  at  the  early  historical  narrative 
of  the  Jewish  nation  when  contrasted  with  the  mighty  empires  of  the 
world,  at  the  sudden  breaking  off  of  the  same,  its  non-resumption  (in  the 
Bible)  to  present  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Maccabees,  etc.  But 
under  all  tnis  lies  a  profound  reason.  The  mighty  empires  of  the  world 
are  as  nothing  to  God  when  compared  to  His  initiatory  Theocratic  ordering. 
Small  as  the  latter  is  when  contrasted  with  Kingdoms  that  embraced 
immense  territories  and  a  multitude  of  nations  ;  weak  as  the  subordinate 
Theocratic  kings  were  when  compared  with  an  Alexander  or  Cyrus  or 
Caesar,  yet  in  the  estimation  of  Deity,  there  was  in  this  nucleus,  this 
earnest  of  government,  something  that  outweighed  the  grandeur  of  all 
earthly  Kingdoms.  Tliis  was  the  Tlieocracy.  God  shows  due  respect  to  His 
own  ordering,  and  hence  confines  Himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  history 
of  the*  Jewish  nation.  Other  Kingdoms  are,  indeed,  mentioned,  but  only 
to  show  their  relationship  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  to  pronounce  their 
doom,  or  the  final  result  when  the  Theocracy  shall  be  triumphantly  re- 
established. This  gives  the  Bible  its  remarkable  cast  of  expression  and  its 
historical  connection.  Thus  e.g.  there  is  a  regular  tracing  of  the  rise  of 
the  nation,  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy^  and  then  comes  the  regular 
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Uitey  of  ihe  Theocracy  to  its  downfall  or  rather  withdrawal.  Eyerythiiijg 
vliich  led  to  it,  that  was  connected  with  it,  that  led  to  its  abandonment^  is 
jl^fen  as  a  matter  of  interest  Briefly,  but  boldly,  the  ontUnes,  the  essen- 
tulfl^  for  a  correct  apprehension,  are  presented  down  to  the  last  King. 
Then  follows  the  account  of  the  Captivity ;  of  a  partial  restoration ;  of  the 
letnni  not  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  restored  Theocracy ;  of  Ood's 
fnlfOlinff  His  Word  in  punishing ;  of  prophets  who  predict  the  re^esiaHish' 
ment  of  the  Theocracy ;  of  a  lonfl;  suence  of  centuries,  a  sufficiency  of 
prediction  having  been  given  and  the  history  of  the  nation  beinff  imworthy 
of  leoord  ;  of  what  occurred  at  the  coming  of  the  ttessiih,  and  the  mention 
of  continued  punishment,  of  a  few  predictions  confinnatory  of  the  Old 
Teit,  but  no  attempt  to  verifv  them,  for  in  the  unbroken  silence,  the 
dignUy  of  prophecy  is  exhancea  by  the  fulfilment  being  taken  for  granted 
as  tomething  needing  no  proof,  being  ever  present  in  history. 
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Proposition  33.  Tlie  Prophets^  sonie  even  before  the  Captivi 
foreseeing  the  overthroio  of  the  Kingdom^  both  foretell  its  dcm 
fall  and  its  fmal  restoration. 

Thus,  e.g.,  Isaiah,  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  and  Micah  deliberately  p 
diet  the  withdrawal  of  God's  protection  as  Ruler  on  account  of  i 
rebellious  spirit  of  the  nation,  the  abolishment  of  the  Kingdom,  a 
the  destruction  of  the  very  place  of  the  Ruler' s  special  manif es 
tion.  But  they  also  announce,  just  as  distinctly,  that  at  so 
period  in  the  future  there  shall  be  a  complete  restoration  of  \ 
same  Kingdom  under  David's  son,  and  a  restoration,  too,  pre-ei 
nently  glorious. 

OM.  1.  This,  from  what   preceded  and  will  follow,  needs   no  8pe( 

5 roof.  Such  passages  as  Amos  9  :  11,  Luke  1  :  32,  33,  Ezek.  37  :  21, 
er.  33  :  14,  etc.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  men,  do  in  their  plain  grammaf 
sense  distinctively  teach  such  downfall  and  restoration.  This  is  denied 
no  one  ;  but  we  are  informed  by  eminent  and  pious  men,  that  this  is 
the  sense  (excepting  only  as  it  pertains  to  downfall)  intended  by  G 
Aside  from  the  inconsistency  of  charging  God  with  employing  a  sens 
the  one,  too,  in  common  usage  between  men — that  fairly  expresses  t 
idea  and  fosters  corresponding  hopes,  we  hold  with  the  Primitive  Chur 
and  shall  prove  as  we  proceed,  that  it  is  the  only  sense  which  consist eti 
maintains  God's  covenant,  oath,  promises,  and  election  of  the  nation. 

Ohs,  2.  Let  the  reader  but  pause  and  consider  :  God  has  had  a  verita 
Kingdom  here  on  earth  ;  He  was  the  earthly  Ruler  of  the  nation  exhibii 
in  and  through  this  Kingdom  ;  now  is  it  conceivable  that  He,  owing 
unbelief  and  sin  of  the  nation,  will  give  up  this  Kingdom  forever — S 
He  will  permit  Himself  to  he  defeated  in  the  establishment  of  such  an  op< 
outward,  manifested  Theocracy  ?  Men,  the  multitude,  say  such  is  the  fa 
but  we  do  not  read  the  Bible  as  asserting  the  same,  for  this  would 
dishonoring  to  God,  making  Him  to  undertake  a  work  that  He  is  una) 
to  accomplish,  and  this  would  make  the  Prophets  predict  falsely,  maki 
them  plainly  to  prophecy  what  shall  never  come  to  pass.  (Comp.  Pr( 
201.) 

Ohs,  3.  It  has  been  generally  acknowledged  (no  matter  how  afterwa 
eiplained  or  spiritualized)  that  the  basis  of  prophetical  teaching 
this  Kingdom  constantly  and  uniformly  connectea  with  the  National  a 
Beligio-Political  constitution  of  the  people  of  Israel.  Why,  then,  dare 
reverse  this,  without  the  most  explicit  and  direct  command  from  Go 
The  change  that  is  made  by  the  many  in  these  prophetical  utterances, 
will  be  shown,  is  based  purely  on  inference.     Solemnly,  sadly   is   t 
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protest  ^iven  :  Should  we  not^  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  have  far  more  than 
merely  mferential  proof  ?  If  ihe  gramviahcal  meaning  of  the  Word  is  to 
be  changed,  should  not  God  ^imaeM plainly  tell  us  of  the  change,  and  not 
leave  it  to  uninspired  men,  centuries  after  the  canon  is  completed,  to 
inform  us  of  it  ? 

Ohs»  4.  When  the  elements  of  disunion,  disruption,  etc.,  appeared  in 
the  Davidic  Kingdom,  then  also  a  change  took  place  in  the  rrophetio 
voioe.  This  has  been  noticed  by  Kurtz  (Sac,  His,,  p.  228,  etc.)  and 
others ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  ada,  that  in  view  of  the  now  foreseen  and 
determined  withdrawal  of  the  Kingdom,  much  more  is  said,  by  way  of 
nicouragement  under  coming  trial,  respecting  the  period,  when,  under  the 

Sromised  Messiah,  the  Kingdom  should  be  restored  never  more  to  end. 
'his  was  a  token  of  mercy  to  stimulate  the  faith  and  hope  of  the  repentant, 
pious  portion  of  the  nation ;  for  while  Ood  withdrew  the  Kingdom  and 
attendant  blessings.  He  did  not,  as  He  promised  even  by  Moses,  utterly 
forsake  the  nation. 
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Proposition  34.  The  Prophets  describe  this  restored  Kingdom^ 
its  extenaion^  glo^^y*  ^tc^  without  distinguishing  between  ihs 
First  and  Second  A  dvents. 

This  peculiar  feature  has  often  been  noticed  by  writers ;  and 
attention  is  called  to  it  in  this  connection,  because  it  is  ^  great 
moment  to  understand  this  distinctive,  significant  method  of 
prophecy. 

Ohs.  1.  Learned  men,  feeling  the  force  of  this  uniformity,  have  sup- 
posed, correctly,  that  some  good  reason  produced  it,  and  to  assign  one,  tell 
us  how  prophetic  vision  dances  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  hills,  passing 
over  the  intermediate  valleys,  etc.,  thus  presenting  a  beautiful  and  glowing 
picture  of  ecstatic  vision.  While  there  is  truth  in  this  description,  it 
utterly  fails  to  assign  any  reason  for  it,  only  presenting  the  manner  m  which 
it  is  done.  The  leading  motive  for  such  a  non-discrimination  of  first. 
and  Second  Advent  will  be  found  in  the  offer  of  this  same  Kingdom  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  First  Advent  (comp.  Props.  55-57,  etc.),  and,  upon 
its  rejection  by  the  nation,  in  its  postponement  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  The 
proof  for  this  will  be  abundantly  forthcoming  ;  at  the  present  it  is  desir- 
able that  this  characteristic  of  the  prophets  be  constantly  kept  in  mind, 
because  it  evinces  a  predetermined  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  in  view  of  the 
election  of  the  nation,  at  the  First  Advent ;  and  the  n^sne  also  being  fore- 
known (amazing  knowledge  !  a  postponing  to  the  Sec.  Advent),  it  coj^ 
ditioned  the  necessity  of  only  speaking  of  the  Advejit,  without  directly 
specifying  a  First  or  a  Second.  This  intermingling  and  blending  of 
Advents,  or  rather,  this  non-discrimination  of  Advents,  is  purposely  done, 
(1)  to  allow  full  latitude  to  the  freedom  of  the  nation  ;  (2)  to  evince  the 
foreknowledge,  truthfulness,  and  faithfulness  of  Ood ;  (3)  to  test  the 
faith  of  His  people  ;  (4)  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  Christ's  rejection 
upon  the  nation  ;  (5)  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  engrafting  of  the  Gen- 
tues ;  (6)  to  avoid  the  despondency,  etc.,  that  must  arise,  if  the  long 
intervening  period  of  time  were  presented. 

It  was  extremely  diffionlt  for  a  Jew  to  reconoUe  the  glorious  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  with  those  pertaining  to  a  suffering  Messiah.  This  was  so  greatly 
felt  that  we  read  of  the  idea  of  two  Messiahs  being  broached— a  suffering  one,  followed 
by  a  triumphant  one  ;  others  united  both  in  the  same  person,  but  without  attempting  a 
reconciliation.  The  question  might  well  be  asked  of  unbeUef,  whether  it  is  orediblethat 
the  Prophets,  so  devoted  to  their  alleged  **  Jewish  prejudices'*  and  * '  Jewish  forms,'  *  could 
by  their  own  wisdom  have  concocted  such  a  humiliated,  suffering  Bedeemer  of  the 
nation  to  bring  it  to  glory  by  restoring  its  Theocratic  relationship,  when  it  seemed,  to 
aU  human  appearances,  anlagoniatic  and  fatal  to  aU  such  expectations  ? 

Obs.  2.  This  peculiarity  of  the  prophecies  imj)resse8  the  injunction 
g^iren  by  numeroxxs  writers,  yiz.  :  to  be  careful  in  discriminating  the 
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^riptures  that  belong  to  different  dispensations,  e.g.  that  which  pertains 
^  the  First  Advent  and  the  time  following,  and  that  which  relates  to  the 
^c  Advent  and  the  age  following  it. 

Ohs.  3.  Living  at  this  period,  so  long  after  the  First  Advent,  we  are  the 
^tter  prepared,  owing  to  fulfilments,  to  discriminate  between  the  Script- 
ures, and  make  a  correct  application  of  them.  God's  sincerity  in  tendering 
^he  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation  is  evidenced  by  the  very  manner  in 
>hich  the  nation's  rejection  of  the  Messiah  at  the  First  Advent  is  de* 
lineated  ;  it  is  rather  implied  than  directly  taught,  and  in  such  a  way, 
tl)at  while  now  we  see  the  guilt  of  the  nation  unmistakably  presented,  yet 
Wore  the  fulfilment  it  was — to  avoid  interfering  with  freedom  of  choice — 
more  or  less  a  mystery.     To  us,  it  is  a  mystery  Fully  revealed. 

It  win  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  terrible  period  of  ptmishment  for  the  rejection 
of  '*  the  Christ,"  etc.,  no  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Advent  is  made,  and  a  little  re- 
flection wiU  show  the  great  wisdom  and  mercy  of  God  in  not  making  it.  Had  it  been 
made,  its  revelation  would  have  had  crushing  force,  and  would  have  interfered  with 
moral  freedom.  We  regard  this  very  feature,  so  delicately  handled,  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  divine  inspiration. 

•  • 

Ob»,  4.  The  manner  in  which  the  prophecies  were  fulfilled  at  the  First 
Advent  teaches  us  how  we  may  expect  tne  prophecies  pertaining  to  the 
Second  to  be  realized,  viz.  :  in  the  strict  grammatical  sense  contained  in 
'them. 

Obs.  5.  Another  reason  why  the  Prophets  simply  announce  the  Advent 
without  discriminating  is,  that  both  Advents  are  really  tiecessary  for  per- 
fected Redemption— the  one,  we  can  now  see,  is  preparatory  for  the  other. 
Hence  Bh.  Horsley  ( Works,  vol.  1,  p.  83)  and  others  have  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  we  can  not  properly  interpret  the  ancient  prophecies  without 
referring  to  the  two  Advents  ;  they  stand  related  to  each  other,  and  in 
several  places  are  spoken  of  without  any  intimation  of  the  long  centuries 
that  shall  intervene  between  them.  Fairbairn  {On  Proph.,  p.  183)  justly 
observes  :  '*  It  is  only  by  the  facts  and  revelations  of  the  New  Test., 
that  ancient  prophecy  has  been  found  conclusively  to  require  for  its  com- 
plete verification  two  disparate  manifestations  of  the  Godhead  ;  the  one  in 
numiliation,  the  other  in  glory."  But  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
Prophets  unite  the  two  as  essential  to  the  Salvation  of  man,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  that  Salvation,  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  restored  in  splendor. 
The  two  Advents  are  the  two  main  instrumentalities  for  accomplishing 
Redemption  ;  each  one  has  its  appropriate  sphere  of  action,  and  **  the 
glory"  of  the  Second  is  the  reward  subsequent  to  obedience  and  suffering 
at  the  First. 

Ohif.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  rejected  by  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent,  a7i 
intercalary  period  intervenes,  and  '*the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  are  con- 
tinned  on  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  some  of  the 
prophecies,  when  direct  reference  is  made  to  the  First  Advent,  the  interven- 
ing period  to  the  Second  is  passed  by,  and  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Second  with  its  results,  as  e.g.  Ps.  69,  Isa.  53  connected  with  ch.  54,  etc. 
The  Divine  Plan  thus  itnifes  the  two  as  incorporated  with  it,  and  teaches 
Tioia,  in  tiie  light  of  God's  Word,  this   intercalary  penoA.  ou^^*  \.^  \ife 
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regarded,  so  far  as   God's    Purpose  is  coDcemed — i.e.  while  exceedin 
precious  to  us  who  believe  and  who  are  adopted  as  the  seed  of  Abniliam 
yet  it  is  still  a  time  of  ^^  waiting,^'  and  that  it  is,  bj  no  means,  to  b( 
exalted  into  that  disproportioned  and  exaggerated  position  that  it  holds  ii 
so  many  systems  of  Theology. 

Obs.  7.  The  Kingdom  is  nowhere   (although  it  is  currently  believed 
directly  asserted  to  be  a  resultant  of  the  First  Advent,  but  in  the  declara 
tions  of  Christ  and  the  apostles  it  is  distinctly  linked  toith  the  Sec.  Advent^ 
as  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  34,  2  Tim.  4  : 1,  etc. 

0^^.  8.  This  characteristic  of  not  distinguishing  between  the  two 
Advents,  excepting  as  the  events  connected  with  one  or  the  other  now  (in 
view  of  fulfilment)  enables  us  to  discriminate  between  them,  has  been  often 
ridiculed  by  Unbelief  as  an  evidence  of  weakness.  We,  on  the  other  hand, 
find  in  it  a  profound  meaning  and  an  indication  of  the  highest  wisdom  Mid 
the  greatest  strength.  Indeed,  when  properly  compi'ehended  in  its  true 
relationship  to  the  Jewish  nation  ana  the  Theocracy,  it  forms  a  strong 
proof  of  inspiration,  being  a  phase  ^beyond  human  conception  and  can- 
tinua)ice.  Foreknowing  the  facts,  it  carefully  avoids  contradiction  in  the 
least  particular  ;  aware  of  the  result,  it  gives  due  latitude  to  moral  free- 
dom ;  and  conscious  of  a  postponement  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  it  still  proclaims  that  God's  Plan  shall  be  ultimately 
accomplished.  Divine  Wisdom  alone  could  devise  such  a  wonderful  way 
of  predicting  the  future. 

Obs.  9.  Unbelief  has  not  yet  been  able  to  explain  the  anomaly  presented 
in  these  two  Advents.  The  last  (Second),  which  is  spoken  of  m  the  most 
eulogistic  terms,  it  may  ascribe  to  human  desire  ana  conseauent  Oriental 
imagination,  but  it  is  completely  at  fault  with  the  First  Advent.  For  it 
cannot  show  how  it  is  possible  for  Jews,  with  Jewish  expectations  and  hopes 
(based  on  covenant  promise),  to  describe  a  Messiah  coming  in  humiliation^ 
rejection^  suffering,  and  death. 
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Proposition  35.  Tke  Prophets  describe  hut  one  Kingdom. 

The  language  and  whole  tenor  of  the  Word  is  so  exjjlicit  that 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  thus  understand  it.  Whatever  views  may 
be  entertained  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies  them- 
selves, there  is  no  writer,  within  our  knowledge,  who  has  ventured 
to  suggest  that  two  Kingdoms  are  denoted. 

Ohs,  1.  There  is  one  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah^  David's  Son  and 
Lord,  in  some  wav  linked  with  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nationality, 
which  is  the  great  otirden  of  prophecy. 

Obs.  2.  This  Kingdom,  too,  according  to  the  grammatical  sense,  is 
one  here  on  the  earthy  not  somewhere  else,  as  e.g.  in  the  third  heaven  or 
the  Universe.  Take  the  most  vivid  descriptions,  such  as  are  contained  in 
Isa.  60,  or  Dan.  7,  etc.,  and  they  refer  this  Kingdom  exclusively  to  this 
earthy  which,  of  course,  follows  naturally  from  the  relation  that  this 
Kingdom  sustains  to  the  Jewish  nation  ana  Davidic  throne.  Any  other 
portraiture  of  it  would  be  incongruous,  and  hostile  to  covenant  and  fact. 

Obs.  3.  If  it  is  one  Kingdom,  and  thus  related,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
embrace  the  following  features  :  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  severe  tribulation  of  the  nation,  the  preservation  of  the 
race  must  be  announced,  for  otherwise  the  election  would  fail  and  the 
Kingdom,  as  predicted,  could  not  be  restored.  This  is  done  in  the  most 
positive  manner,  as  e.g.  Jer.  31  :  35-37,  and  33  :  19-26,  Isa.  54  :  9-10,  etc. 
(comp.  Prop.  122).  (2)  The  restoration  of  the  Jews,  notwithstanding 
their  sinfulness  and  punishment,  ought  to  be  distinctively  presented,  because 
David's  Kingdom  is  based  on  it.  This  also  is  predicted,  as  e.g.  Ezek. 
36  :  22,  24,  and  ch.  37,  Jer.,  chs.  31,  32,  and  33,  etc.  (comp.  Props.  Ill, 
112,  113,  and  114).  (3)  And  as  David's  throne  was  in  Jerusalem,  and  was 
adopted  as  God*s  throne,  when  His  Son  shall  reign,  the  city  ought  to  be 
specially  honored  in  such  a  revelation  of  the  Kmgdom,  seeing  that  it 
stands  mtimately  related  to  it.  The  Prophets  thus  distinguish  it  in  the 
future,  as  e.g.  Jer.  3  :  17,  Isa.  24  :  23,  Joel  3  :  17,  etc.  (comp.  Prop.  168, 
etc.).  Indeed,  all  the  particulars  needed  for  a  full  identification  ot  the 
identical  Kingdom,  once  established  but  now  overthrown,  are  thus  given 
in  the  most  simple  language.  Why,  following  the  Origenistic  method, 
change  this  language,  and  make  David's  throne  and  kingdom,  Jewish 
restoration,  Jerusalem,  etc.,  mean  something  else  than  the  words  plainly 
convey,  without  a  direct  revelation  from  God  that  such  a  change  is  in- 
tended ? 

Obs.  4.  The  Prophets  describing  one  Kingdom,  here  on  the  earth,  at 
some  time  in  the  future  under  the  Messiah,  and  associated  with  the  Jem^Vv. 
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nation  and  the  Davidic  throne,  it  is  a  gross  violation  of  all  propriety  to 
take  these  prophetic  descriptions  and  arbitrarily  apply  them,  as  many'do, 
by  dividing  them — one  part  to  the  earth,  another  to  the  third  lieaven  ;  one 
portion  to  the  present  time,  and  another  to  the  distant  future.  This 
separation  and  aisintegration  of  things  that  belong  together^  and  relate  to 
the  same  period  of  time  And  to  the  same  locality,  being  even  exhibited  in  the 
same  sentence,  as  e.g.  Isa.  25  :  8,  where  the  abolishmg  of  death  is  pat  in 
the  future,  and  the  rest  is  applied,  without  warrant,  to  the  church  as  now 
constituted. 

The  only  ingenions  defence  that  we  have  found  for  this  impropriety  is  in  Dr.  Alex- 
ander's Cbm  on  Isaiah  (p.  38,  Pref.  to  vol.  2),  which  hides  this  defect,  of  dividing  and 
locating  in  diverse  places  and  times  the  Millennial  descriptions,  under  a  generalizing  role, 
by  which  such  prophecies  are  to  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  the  church,  and  which 
condition  is  **  considered  not  in  its  elements,  but  as  a  whole  ;  not  in  the  way  of  chrono- 
logical succession,  but  at  one  view  ;  not  so  much  in  itself  as  in  contrast  with  the  tempo- 
rary system  that  preceded  it."  In  some  respects  true,  it  is  unsound  to  apply  this  indis- 
criminately and  obtain  a  correct  interpretation  ;  fur  (1)  particulars  and  elements  are 
also  predicted,  and  are  to  be  considered  in  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  whole 
— they  cannot  be  safely  omitted.  (2)  The  predictions,  with  few  exceptions,  do  refer  to  a 
chronological  period  and  succession,  and  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  we  can  locate  these  that 
the  prophecies  themselves  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Thus  e.g.  to  discriminate  what 
belongs  to  the  period  preceding  the  First  Advent,  what  to  that  Advent,  what  to  the  8ec. 
Advent,  what  to  intervening  time,  etc.,  these  are  all  important  chronological  data, 
and  without  soma  (at  least  approximative)  knowledge  of  the  position  in  time  occupied 
by  the  prophecy  in  fulfilment,  we  are  at  once  involved  in  confusion.  There  is  no  proph- 
ecy given,  but  it  stands  chronologically  related.  So  that  while  in  Prophecy  th«ire  is 
only  a  general,  indefinite  appeal  to  chronology  (excepting  Daniel  and  the  Apoc),  as  e.g. 
"in  that  day,"  **  in  that  time,*'  etc.,  yet  this  phraseology  has  a  decided  reference  to 
time,  a  set  time,  to  which  we  must  give  heed  if  desirous  to  understand.  (3)  The  last 
clause  of  Alexander's  canon  overlooks  some  permanent  things  in  the  preceding  system, 
held  in  abeyance  until  the  time  of  restoration  ;  and  if  true,  lessens  th^  force  of  the  pre- 
dictions themselves  by  directing  attention  to  '*  the  contrast  "  and  not  to  the  reality  of 
the  things  portrayed.  Some  writers  (as  e.g.  Alexander  On  Isaiah)  have  denounced  as  an 
•*  erroneous  hypothesis"  the  rule  laid  down  by  Vitringa,  **  that  every  prophecy  must  be 
specific,  and  mast  have  its  fulfilment  in  a  ceriain  period  of  history."  Now  without  adopt- 
ing some  of  Vitringa's  interpretations  based  on  this  rule,  and  without  asserting  that  all 
grophecies  are  delivered  in  chronological  order  (which  cannot  be  sustained),  we  stiU 
old  that  such  a  canon  has  the  strongest  possible  reasons  for  its  support.  The  denial  of 
the  rule  materiaUy  aids  the  spiritualizing  of  prophecy.  But  if  we  allow  that  the  proph- 
ecies are  to  be  generalized,  and  that  they  have  no  particular  reference  to  certain  eras  in 
the  history  of  the  church  and  the  world  (as  e.g.  those  pertaining  to  the  First  or  Sec.  Ad- 
Tent,  etc.),  then  we  are  at  once  sent  adrift  in  an  ocean  of  vague,  unsatisfactory'  interpre- 
tation. From  the  decided  and  specific  fidfilment  of  prophecy  in  the  past,  it  is  proper  to 
hold  that  the  remainder  voUl  also  thus  be  verified,  and  this  in  itself,  aside  from  other  and 
weighty  reasons  (such  as  making  the  Divine  Plan  indefinite,  weakening  the  proof  of 
God's  foreknowledge,  frittering  away  the  precise  language  of  the  prophets,  etc. ),  is  amply 
sufficient  to  cause  us  to  reject  so  arbitrary  a  conclusion  as  the  above. 

Obs.  5.  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  we  make  much  of  the  proper 
comparison  and  union  of  Prophecy,  and  especially  lay  stress  on  the  same- 
ness of  language,  ideas,  etc.,  existing  between  Isaiah  and  the  Apocalypse 
(as  e.g.  comp.  i^a.  60  with  Rev.,  chs.  21  and  22.).  Our  opponents,  feeling 
the  force  of  this,  endeavor  to  rid  themselves  of  tne  identity  of  these  predic- 
tions based  upon  their  similarity — which  strongly  prove  the  one  Kingdom 
to  which  we  hold— by  asserting  that  they  are  prophecies  referring  to  dis- 
similar things  and  times.  Let  it  be  candidly  said,  that  any  system  of  inter- 
{(retation  which  will  drive  good  men  to  ignore  one  of  the  plainest  and  most 
valuable  guides  in  the  interpretation  of  prophecy,  is  most  certainly  defective. 
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Some  comm«ntatozB  (e.g.  Alexander  On  ha,,  toI.  1,  Prel,  p.  66),  object  to  the  efforts  ^ 
of  others  in  attempting  to  illustrate  and  interpret  some  of  the  predictions  of  tiie  Proph-  * 
eto  by  the  aid  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  ground  tneir  objection  on  the  alleged  fact  of  the 
latter  being  "  an  independent  prophe^."    Bnt  how  it  becomes  "  independent"  theyt 
fail  to  tell  US.    The  tmtb  is,  tnat  it  is  not  such,  for  it  is  given  by  the  same  Spirit  of 
Trath  that  gave  the  rest,  and  it  has  reference  to  the  same  Bedemption,  same  ultimate  end 
and  gloiyt  described  in  numerons  other  prophecies.  It  is  a  continuation  and  an^pl^leation  of 
some  of  the  predictions  of  Isaiah  and  others,  and  hence  it  is  eminently  proper  for  an  exposi- 
tor to  avail  himself  of  later  Bevelations,  if,  on  any  points,  they  may  throw  light  on  pre- 
oeding  ones.    Prophecy  is  designed  to  reveal  the  Divine  Purpose,  to  indicate  and  vindi-    # 
cate  its  unUf/  of  daign,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  "  independent,"  one  of  another,    ' 
all  the  predictions  of  God's  Word  relating  to  the  Bedemptive  process,  and  the  history  of 
His  people,  are  muhiaUy  dependent  upon  each  other.    If  an  Interpreter  neglects  this  con- 
nection,  confining  himself  to  one  prophet  or  book  without  considering  wlwt  others  have 
to  say,  he  at  once  makes  himself  unreliable  and  an  unsafe  guide.    The  excellence  of  I^. 
Aleiiinder  consists  in  his  having  qflen  violated  his  own  theory. 

Obi.  6.  Even  in  David's  and  Solomon's  time  this  Einsdom  was,  in 
view  of  the  foreseen  rebellion  of  the  nation,  predicted  as  a  juture  restored 
one  under  one  of  David's  descendants  ;  and  this  was  based  on  the  peculiar 
co?enanted  relationship  of  the  nation  and  then  existing  Dayidic  aynasty, 
as  e.s.  Ps.  89  :  20-52,  Ps.  132  :  11-18,  etc.  This,  as  previously  intimated, 
was  Sone  intentionally,  and,  among  other  reasons,  to  show  us  convincindy 
that  €k>d  forekneto  the  defection  of  the  nation,  and  in  His  Plan  provided 
for  iU  Ii  these  predictions  had  all  been  gi?en  after  the  overthrow  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  would  not  have  as  strong  a  proof  of  their  inspiration  as  we 
DOW  possess.  Thus,  e.g.  would  it  be  in  accordance  with  human  nature  for 
David,  when  receiving  a  Theocratic  favored  Kingdom,  to  predict,  during 
his  lifetime,  such  an  one  as  was  destined  to  an  overthrow,  to  a  lensthj 
forsaking  of  Ood,  etc.  ?  No  I  men  are  disposed  to  laud  and  ma^ify  tneir 
]>odsesdions,  and  predict  perpetuity  in  their  behalf.  The  predictions  are  in 
opposition  to  the  prejudices  and  desires  of  human  nature. 
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Proposition  36.  The  Prophets^  with  one  voice,  describe  tkis 
one  Kingdom,  thus  restored,  in  terms  excessive  of  the  most 
glorious  additions. 

They  predict,  from  the  Psalmist  down  to  Malachi,  a  restoration 
of  the  identical  overthrown  Kingdom,  linked  with  the  most 
astounding  events,  which  shall  produce  a  blessedness  and  glory 
UTiexampied  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Thus,  e.g.,  the  resurrec- 
tion is  united  with  this  restoration,  as  in  Dan.  12  :  2,  Isa.  26  :  8  (the 
latter  located  by  Paul,  1  Cor.  15  :  "  then  shall  be  fulfilled  the  say- 
ing written,"  etc.),  and  the  new  creation  is  allied  with  it,  as  in  Isa. 
65  :  17,  and  66  :  22. 

Oh^.  1.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  such  remarkable 
eyents  (as,  e.g.,  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  restitution  or  re- 
creation) must  accompany  and  be  identified  with  the  re-establishment  of 
this  Kingdom.  The  Prophets  unite  them,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
separate  them ;  any  theory  that  does  this,  is  certainly  unworthy  of 
credence. 

Some  feel  the  force  of  this  snfficiently  to  try  and  evade  it.  Thus  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards 
(His.  of  Redemp.)  endeavors  to  make  out  a  kind  of  **  new  heavens  and  new  earth*'  now 
created,  but  fails  in  locating  it  properly,  because  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets  are  not 
now  realized  in  the  church  or  earth.  The  same  is  true  of  Swedenborgianism  and  others, 
which  make  the  same  kind  of  application  to  the  present.  So  also  with  making  out  a 
present  spiritual  resurrection,  etc.  The  only  way  in  which  such  applications  can  pos- 
sibly be  made  is  to  forsake  the  grammatical  sense  and  impose  a  spiritual  or  mystical  to 
suit  the  line  of  interpretation. 

Obs,  2.  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  these 
predicted  events  have  not  taken  place  as  delineated,  and,  therefore,  the 
predicted,  covenanted  Kingdom  has  not  vet  appeared  (although  the  multi- 
tude, by  forsaking  the  grammatical,  and  cleavmg  to  the  mystical  sense, 
hold  to  the  contrary). 

Obs.  3.  It  is  the  same  Kingdom  overthrown  that  receives  those  ad- 
ditions, and  7iot  another  Kingdom  that  obtains  them  ;  hence,  no  professed 
Kingdom,  however  loudly  proclaimed  and  learnedly  presented,  should, 
lackmg  these,  be  accepted  by  us. 

Obs.  4.  Those  additions  are  so  great  in  their  nature,  so  striking  in  their 
characteristics,  so  manifesting  the  interference  of  the  Supernatural,  that 
no  one  can  possibly  mistake  when  this  Kingdom  is  restored. 

Obs.  5.  After  the  downfall  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom,  the  Prophets 
predict  this  Kingdom   as  future.     They  employ  general  terms  with  an 
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allnsion  to  some  definite,  fixed  time^as  *' tn  that  day,^*  etc.  The  only 
direct  allasions  to  its  nearness  are  contained  in  the  statements  that 
certain  events  mast  intervene,  and  that  certain  periods  of  time,  then 
enshrouded  in  mystery,  must  elapse  previous  to  its  restoration.  The 
prophetical  periods  themselves  were  at  first  necessarily  obscure,  because 
many  of  the  events  from  which  they  were  to  be  dated  were  also  in  the 
future.  But  while  thus  careful  in  reference  to  time  to  conceal  it  for  wise 
reasons,  the  same  motives  did  not  exist  in  reference  to  events,  so  that  the 
latter  are  given  in  lengthy  and  detailed  accounts. 

8ome  may  tHiDk  that  the  definitive  seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  form  an  exception.  But 
this  prophecy  says  nothing  (except  by  implication)  of  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it 
therefore  falls  in  with  the  rest,  seeing  that  it  only  refers  to  the  First  Advent,  the  de- 
strnction  of  the  city,  and  to  the  desolation  which  is  to  follow,  even  down  to  the  consnm. 
nation.  From  other  prophecies,  however,  like  Zech.  14,  etc.,  we  learn  that  at  the  fear- 
ful consummation  of  the  end,  the  8eo.  Advent  and  Kingdom  will  come.  A  mystery  is 
thrown  aronnd  the  exact  period  of  desolation,  even  if  (like  Baxter,  etc.)  we  divide  the 
last  week  from  the  remainder  and  insert  the  Times  of  the  Gentiles  as  intervening,  we 
iDiut,  to  ascertain  explicit  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom,  refer  to  oUier  predictions  and 
attach  them. 

Ohs.  6.  The  Prophets,  too,  describe  this  Kingdom  as  erected,  and  these 
additions  as  mad»,  not  by  a  Saviour  coming  in  humiliation  and  suffering, 
hut  by  a  Redeemer  coming  in  glory  with  all  His  saints,  as  e.g.  Zech.  lU  :  5, 
Kev.  19  :  11-16,  etc. 

Obs.  7.  This  causes  then  the  singular  prophetical  procedure,  viz.  :  only 
a  few  of  the  Prophets  refer  to  the  First  Advent  and  its  mournful  partic- 
ulars, as  if  conscious  (which  is  strongly  intimated)  of  the  rejection  of  the 
Messiah  and  the  long-continued  downfall  of  the  Kingdom ;  and,  hence, 
enlarged  and  vivid  descriptions  of  this  restored  Kingdom  are  confined  to 
another  and  distinctive  Advent  (which  from  the  New  Test,  account  is 
designated  the  Second),  which  portraiture  of  the  Kingdom  has,  to  this 
time,  not  yet  been  realized.  The  Sec.  Advent,  with  its  glorious  additions, 
its  happiness  and  blessedness,  was  a  more  eminently  desirable  theme  of  the 
Spirit  than  the  First,  with  its  mournful  consequences.  Exceedingly 
precious  as  the  First  is,  the  Second  exceeds  it  in  glory,  and,  therefore, 
the  latter  is  pre-eminently  **  the  blessed  hope.'* 

Obs.  8.  The  results  of  the  First  Advent,  the  accurate  fulfilment  down  to 
the  present  day,  the  personal  aj)propriation  of  the  truths  relating  to  it, 
impress  us  with  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  the  reality  of  that  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  which  promises  so  much  connected  with  a  Second 
coming  of  t/ie  same  Jesus. 
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Proposition  37.    The  Kingdom^  thus  predicted  and  promised^ 
toas  not  in  existence  when  the  Forerunner  of  Jesus  appeared. 

Many  books  positively  assert  that  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of 
God  continuously  existed,  subject  only  to  some  changes.  Eminent 
men  (whom  we  shaU  largely  quote)  declare  the  same,  and  make  tbe 
church  (after  the  overthrow  oi  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom)  its 
continuation.  They,  however,  have  not  adduced  a  single  direct 
passage  of  Scripture  in.  support  of  their  theory  ;  and  the /acts,  as 
already  stated,  all  clearly  prove  the  contrary.  They  have  mistaken 
the  on^nal  Divine  Sovereignty  lodged  in  the  Creator  for  the  King- 
dom 01  promise,  i.e.,  for  the  special  reign  of  God  over  a  nation, 
which  atone  is  the  covenanted  kingdom  ;  or  else,  Jed  by  a  precon- 
ceived development  theory,  they  are  forced  to  seek  out  and  engraft 
such  a  Kingdom,  and  elevate  the  church  into  the  same. 

Obs.  1.  The  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  is  the  Kinadom  of  Ood  ;  this 
has  been  proven.  Now  this  Kingdom  was  fallen,  and  it  continued  thus 
down  to  John  the  Baptist.  • 

Obs,  2.  The  church,  which  was  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Davidic 
Kingdom,  is  nowhere  directly  designated  the  Kingdom  of  God.  While 
under  the  care  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  it  is  not,  and,  according  to 
covldnant,  it  caiinot  he,  this  Kingdom. 

Obs.  3.  The  Prophets,  in  this  church,  instead  of  pointing  out  an 
existing  Kingdom,  invariably  represent  it  as  fallen,  and  its  restoration  as 
future. 

Obs.  4.  This  same  Kingdom  was  promised  in  its  restored  fonn  to  a 
certain  descendant  of  David.  He  was  to  be  its  Restorer.  Now  it  is  folly 
to  hold,  that  the  Kingdom  existed  just  before  His  appearance.  His 
Advent  and  the  Kingdom  are  inseparably  linked  together,  so  that  the 
offspring  of  David,  the  lonff  promised  Son,  must  first  appear,  ami  then  the 
Kingdom.  This  is  the  order  laid  down  by  all  the  Prophets.  The  King- 
dom is  promised  to  the  Son  of  Man,  and  He  must  first  come  as  man. 

Obs.  5.  The  greatest  looseness  and  latitude  of  opinion  exist  among  able 
writers.  In  Prop.  20,  Obs.  4,  notice  was  taken  how  Thompson  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Jews  (against  all  historical  fact) 
believed  themselves  to  be  in  it.  The  Jews  had  no  knowledge  of  a  then  existing 
Kingdom,  for  they  looked,  longed  and  prayed  for  the  Davidic  restored  un- 
der the  Messiah.  Many  writers  imitate  Thompson,  and  even  exceed  him,  for 
they  have  a  continuous  Kingdom  of  God  from  Paradise  down  to  the  present 
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day,  making  no  distinction  whatever.  Others  are  a  little  more  moderate, 
M  e.g.  Prof.  Hengstenberg  (The  Jeios  mul  the  Ch.  Church),  who  locate 
I' the  very  beginning  of  the  Kingdom  of  God"  in  the  times  of  Abraham, 
i.e.  bng  before  the  Theocracy  was  established.  Of  course,  such  a  writer 
continues  it  on  regardless  of  the  Kingdom's  distinctive  features  and  the 
utterances  of  prophecy. 

The  writer  has  often  been  pained  at  the  recklessness  of  statement  on  this  subject. 
Hany  exceUent  aathors,  not  distinguishing  what  really  constitutes  a  Theocracy  (viz.  : 
God's  condescending  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Buler,  etc. ),  make  the  Theocracy 
or  Kingdom  existing  down  to  the  faU  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  coolly  transfer  it  over  to 
the  Christian  Church.  No  solid  advancement  can  be  made  in  Theology  until  such  xjiUeriy 
unfounded  positions  are  relinquished. 

Obs,  6.  Auberlen  (7%^  Frojph.  of  Da7iier)has  presented  no  prof ounder 
thought  for  the  proper  conception  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  than  that 
which  carefully  discriminates  in  this  matter,  saying  :  *'  According  to  what 
the  book  (Dan.)  says  of  itself,  it  intends  to  represent  something  infinitely 
deeper  and  more  sublime,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  two  furulamental 
powers  of  universal  history,  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
world,  from  the  time  when  the  Kingdom  of  God  ceases  to  exist  as  a 
separate  state,  till  the  time  when  it  shall  bo  re-established  as  such  in  glory." 
Daniel  gives  us  an  epitome  of  the  time,  chronologically,  during  which  the 
Kingdom  does  not  exist  down  to  the  period  of  its  re'establishment,  thus 
snpplying  important  links  in  the  prophetical  delineation  of  the  Divine 
Purpose.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  includes,  at  least,  the 
period  down  to  John  the  Baptist. 

£ven  if  we  were  to  take  the  usual  interpretation  given,  by  our  opponents,  to  Daniel 
(e.g.  ch;«.  2  and  7)  respecting  the  setting  up  of  Messiah's  Kingdom,  viz.  :  at  the  First  Ad- 
vent, it  would  sustain  the  position  of  our  Proposition.  The  prediction  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  at  a  particular,  specified  era  is  sufficient  evidence  that  for  some  time,  at 
^east,  previously  it  must  not  have  been  in  existence.  The  prophecies  indicate  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  controUing  all  things,  even  while  the  Kingdom  of  God  did  not  exist  on 
earth  as  promised. 

Ob'i,  7.  Ijet  the  reader  consider,  what  is  too  much  overlooked,  that  this 
Kingdom  is  one  of  promise  and  here  on  the  earth,  and  hence  does  not  refer 
to  the  divine  nature  of  trie  Father  or  of  Christ  considered  in  itself,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  expressed  covenanted  relationship  (comp.  Props.  80  and 
81).  For,  as  Dr.  Storrs  {Diss,  on  Kingdom^  has  well  remarked,  that  govern- 
ment solely  arising  from,  or  inherent  in,  tne  Divine  Nature  **  could  not  be 
the  subject  of  promise  or  expectation."  God's  Sovereignty,  necessarily 
and  eternally  inherent  in  Him  and  pervading  all  things,  is  never  promised, 
only  as  connected  and  abiding  with  David's  seed  in  this  Kingdom.  This 
is  confirmed  by  what  is  said  in  Hebrews  respecting  the  human  nature  of 
Christ  (comp.  Props.  82-84). 

Obs.  8.  The  only  Kingdom  of  God,  distinctively  announced  as  such,  is 
that  one  in  which,  as  we  have  shown,  God  Himseli  condescends  to  aot  in 
the  capacity  of  an  earthly  King,  exhibiting  directly  the  functions  of  such 
a  King  in  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  action.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  none  such  existed  on  earth,  but  a 
sad,  mournful  vacancy  transpired. 
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Ois.  9.  This  Kingdom  was  not  preached  to  the  people  immediately 
before  John  the  Baptist  came.  Luke  (16  :  16)  says  that  Jesus  declared : 
*'  The  law  and  the  prophets  were  until  John  ;  since  that  time  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  preached.*'  in  whatever  way  this  is  explained  (see  Judge  Joneses 
NoteSj  p.  110,  etc.,  and  Com.  on  Matt.  11  :  12,  13),  it  certainly  implies  a 
period  of  time  preceding  when  the  Kingdom  was  not  directly  offered  for 
acceptance.  The  legitimate  inference  follows,  that  it  was  not  in  existence. 
It  was,  indeed,  predicted,  promised,  believed  in,  and  expected,  but  it  was 
not  authoritatively  ofFered  for  present  acceptance  and  realization,  as  was 
done  by  John  and  those  following  him. 

Ohs,  10.  That  the  Kingdom  did  not  thus  exist,  is  very  apparent  from 
the  language  of  John  himself  (Matt.  3:2):    *'  Repent  ye,  for  the  King-  I 
dom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,^^  implying,  forcibly,  that  for  some  time  it  had  F 
mt  been  near,  seeing  that  it  noio  drew  nigh. 

Obs.  11.  This  teaches  us  in  what  light  to  consider  the  notion  entertained 
by  numerous  eminent  writers  (as  e.g.  Hengstenberg  in  Tlie  Jetos  and  the 
Ch.  Church)^  viz.  :  that  the  Christian  Church,  as  the  Kingdom  of  God,  is 
simply  a  contin'oance  of  an  existing  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  Jewish  nation. 
It  is  fundamentally  erroneous,  and  most  seriously  affects  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture.     (Comp.  Props,  on  th^  Church.) 

Obs.  12.  Many  able  theologiar  i  folly  indorse  our  Proposition  as  a  self- 
evident  fact  Thus  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  {TlieoL  N.  Test.)  makes  the  King- 
dom of  God  something  **n«w,"not  a  mere  uninterrupted  continuation, 
*'  for  it  has  first  come  nigh  in  the  fulness  of  time  (Matt.  4  :  17) ;  it  did  not 
before  exist  on  earth."  While  guarding  against  one  extreme  (i.e.  to  make 
out  the  Ch.  Church  a  continuation  of  the  Kingdom),  he  falls,  however, 
into  a7wther  when  he  asserts  that  **  it  did  not  before  exist  on  earth,"  which 
is  pointedly  contradicted  by  the  previous  establishment  of  the  Theocracy, 
that  was,  par  excelkiice,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  by  its  withdrawal  am 
promised  restoration. 
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Pboposition  38.  John  the  Ba/ptist  preached  that  this  Kingdom^ 
predicted  hy  the  Prophets^  was  "  nigh  at  hamdP 

This  Kingdom  was  to  be  offered  to  the  Jewish  nation,  and  John' s 
(nission  was  to  prepare  the  nation  for  its  acceptance.  However  men 
may  explain  the  Kingdom  itself,  the  fact  stated  is  not  disputed. 

0J«.  1.  But  right  here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  New  Test,  narrative, 
piouB  and  good  men,  under  a  mistaken  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  which 
John's  preaching  does  not  correspond,  endeavor  to  lessen  the  knowledge  and 
the  importance  of  John.  This  is  done  by  misapplying  a  passage  of 
Scripture,  so  that  the  idea  is  boldly  advanced  that  John's  teaching,  in 
comparison  with  what  is  now  taught,  is  of  comparative  little  value.  One 
commentator  even  informs  us  that  the  lowest  teacher  in  the  church — ^a 
Sunday-school  teacher  is  mentioned — st.nds  higher  than  John.  So  long 
as  men  can  degrade  a  heaven-appointed '^eacher  of  the  Kingdom  to  so  low 
a  scale  in  knowledge  and  standing,  ii  is  vain  to  expect  them  to  give  us  a 
consistent  and  scriptural  view  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood. 

Before  proceeding,  it  is  necessary  to  vindicate  the  standing  of  the  first  N.  Test, 
preacher  horn  the  disparaging  views  announced  by  Barnes  (the  commentat  or  alluded  to), 
Scott,  Clarke,  Nast,  and  others,  and  found  in  almost  every  Life  of  Christ.     It  is  a  gross 
mistfiJie  to  make  (as  Farrar,  Life  of  OiHst,  vol.  1,  p.  294)  **  the  humblest  child  of  the 
New  Covenant  more  richly  endowed  than  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  Old."     Lange, 
Matt.   11  :  7-15,  gives  several  interpretations,   all  more  or  less  defective.     Dr.  Schaff, 
foot-note  to  Lange's  Com.,  Matt.  3:1,  unable  to  follow  the  wild  interpretations  usually 
presented,  justly  makes  the  comparison  one  of  **  standpoint  and  ofiScial  station,"  but 
hampered  by  the  idea  of  its  being  still  in  some  way  related  to  the  present  church  weak- 
ens its  force.     Jones,  Notes  on  Scripture  (p.  65),  gives  the  best  comment  and  interpreta- 
tion that  we  have  seen  consistent  with  fact  and  the  analogy  of  Scripture.     Hengstenberg 
iCfiristoL,  B.  3,  S.  460)  defends  the  higher  character,  etc.,  of  John.     The  passage  referred 
to.  supposed  to  teach  the  low  standard  of  John  in  comparison  with  believers  of  this  dis- 
pensation, is  found  in  Matt.  11  :  11    and  Luke  7  :  28  :  "  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  among 
them  that  are  bom  of  women  there  hath  not  risen  a  greater  than  John  the  Baptist ; 
noticithiianding  he  that  is  least  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  he.**     Our  Saviour, 
undoubtedly,  refers  to  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  as  it  will  be  established  at  His  ikcond  Ad- 
vent,  as  our  Propositions  tend  to  show,  for  the  church   is  only  preparative  to  that  still 
future,  coming  Kingdom,  in  which  the  least  that  inherits  is  greater  in  ofiScial  standing, 
more  highly  honored,  than  John  was  in  his  ofi&cial  position.     Leaving  what  follows  to 
indicate  the  truthfulness  of  this  application   of  a  perverted  passage,  it  may  be  only 
added  :  it  certainly  requires  great  assurance  for  any  one,  teacher  or  not,  to  assert,  from 
the  language  of  Jesus,  that  he  is,  or  that  his  fellows  are,  superior  to  John,  in  view  of 
John's  character,  inspiration,  and  mission.     Admitting  fully  the  blessings,  privileges, 
and  increased  knowledge  of  some  things  that  we  now  enjoy,  yet  a  little  reflection  over 
the  constant  attendance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  sublimity  of  that  authoritative  preaching 
by  which  he  commanded  all  to  repent,  the  consciousness  of  His  being  a  Forerunner  of 
the  Messiah,  the  spotless  character  maintained,  the  faithfulness  unto  death,   should 
cause  persons  to  suspect,  at  once,  that  reference  is  made  to  those  who  actually  inherit  the 
Kingdom  ;  who  have  actually  become,  and  realize  their  honor   and  glory  as  kings  and 
priests  ;  who  will  then  be  greater  than  John  in  every  respect,  while  Jolm,  «1&0)  \iiV\i^\. 
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X. 


Kingdom  will  ooonpy  a  stiB  higher  paaiUon  than  the  one  snstained  at  the  First  _ 
(Comp.  following  Propositions.)    Fairbaim  {lypolo^,  p.  48)  accords  with  the  pi        ^ 
general  view  that  '*  the  most  eminent  in  spiritual  light  and  privilege  before  weie  rtBL 
decidedly  inferior  even  to  the  less  distinguished  members  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdon*'* 
(i.e.  according  to  his  view  of  the  Kingdom,  the  present  Church).     But'  feeling  a  ceriiiSM. 
incongruity  in  such  an  application  (which  so  unjustly  contrasts,  an  inspired  man  wikb. 
uninspired),  he  gives  us   the  following  note  which  speiUcs  for  itself  :  *'  Matt.  11  :  IL^ 
where  it  is  said  respecting  John  the  Baptist  *  notwithstanding  he  that  is  least  in  th^ 
Kingdom  of  heaven,  is  greater  than  he.'    The  older  English  versions  retain  the  ooifc«> 
parative,  and  rendered  '  he  that  is  less  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven'  (Wycliffe,  Tyndiki^ 
Cranmer,  the  Geneva)  ;  and  so  also  Winer,  Greek  Gr.,  g  36,  3,  'he  who  occupies  som^ 
lower  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.'   Lightfoot,  Hengstenberg,  and  many  others  a]». 
prove  of  this  milder  sense,  as  it  may  be  called  ;  but  Alf ord  in  his  recent  Com.  adheres  stiU 
to  the  stronger '  the  least ;'  and  so  does  Steir  in  his  '  Beden  Jesu, '  who  in  illustiatinK 
the  thought,  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  '  a  mere  child  that  knows  the  catechism,  and  can  say 
the  Lord's  prayer,  both  knows  and  possesses  more  than  the  Old  Test,  can  give,  and  so 
far  stands  higher  and  nearer  to  God  than  John  the  Baptist. '    One  cannot  but  feel  tha:^ 
this  is  putting  something  like  a  strcdn  on  our  Lord's  dediaration. "     Fairbaim  indeed  re- 
laxes "  the  strain"  somewhat,  but  continues  it. 

Obs.  2.  Others,  again,  in  the  way  of  eulogizing  John  as  a  preacher  of 
the  coming  Kingdom,  exalt  him  beyond  what  the  language  and  facts  will 
bear.     Thus  e.g.  Judge  Jones  (Notes)  correctly  rejecting  the  interpretatioVi 
of  Barnes,  etc.,  adds  :  **None  greater  than  he  will  ever  appear  till  all 
things  shall  be  restored,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  come."   Tb® 
language  of  Jesus,  however,  only  says  that  none  greater  had  arisen  to  th^^ 
time,  and  we  have  no  authority  to  continue  the  comparison  down  to  t^® 
Sec.  Advent.     The  apostles  were  also  preachers  of  this  Kingdom,  al^^ 
specially  called,  specially  inspired,  etc.,  and  are  specially  honored  as  tl^^ 
founders  of  the  Ch.  Church.     So  also  Oosterzee  {TJieoL  N.  Test.,  p.  ?  ^/, 
informs  us  that  in  John  **prophetism  attains  its  point  of  culmination.^ 
But  this  is  opposed  to  fact :  others  prophesied  after  John,  as  e.g.  Paul  ^ 
Thess.,  Jesus  in  lengthy  and  remarkable  predictions,  and  John  the  R 
elator  giving  us  the  words  of  Jesus   in  the  Apocalypse.     John  predicte 
but  little  in  comparison  with  those  who  followed  him. 

Ohs.  3.  John  preached  "  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,^^  just  as  Jesus,  th^^ 
twelve,  and  the  seventy  afterward  preached  it.  Attention  is  simply  directedC^ 
to  this,  because  some  assert  that  there  is  no  preaching  of  the   Gospel 
unless  a  crucified  Redeemer  is  proclaimed.     But  we  have  here  and  previous 
to  the  death  of  Jesus  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  proclaimed  to  the  nation. 

Ohs,  4.  Some  able  writers  (as  e.g.  Bernard,  Bampton  Lectures,  "  The 
Progress  of  Poctrine,''  Lee.  2)  take  the  position  that  "  The  Gospel,  con- 
sidered as  fact,  was  begun  at  the  Incarnation  and  completed  at  the  Resur- 
rection ;  but  the  Gospel,  considered  as  Doctrine,  began  from  the  first 
preaching  of  Jesus,  and  was  completed  in  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit" 
This  is,  however,  too  circumscriptive  ;  for  the  Gospel  was  announced  pre- 
viously to  the  preaching  of  Jesus  by  John,  and  was  contained  in  the  Old 
Test.  The  facts  pertaining  to  the  Gospel  extend  beyond  the  resurrection, 
(jyen  to  Christ's  present  exaltation,  through  this  intermediate  period  down 
to  tHfe^l^econd  Advent.  To  make  the  Gospel  perfect,  faith  must  accept  as 
facts  (owln^  to  certainty  and  assurance  of  fulfilment)  things  that  are 
future.     G^e  Gospel  could  be  no  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles  until  tneir  calling 
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and  adoption  was  divinely  assumed  and  demonstrated^  i.e.  in  an  official 
manner.  The  Gospel,  when  employed  as  a  general  term  to  embrace  aJl 
that  relates  to  Salvation,  cannot  be  thns  circumscribed  ;  in  particalars  (as. 
e.g.  relating  to  call  of  Gentiles,  to  the  Person  or  Life  of  Jesus,  etc.)  it 
may  be  limited. 
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Proposition  39.  Joha   the  Baptist  was  9iot  ignoromt  of  thS 
Kingdom  that  he  preached. 

The  prevailing  view,  indorsed  by  a  multitude  of  eminent  theolo^ 
gians,  IS  that  John  was  ignorant  of^  i.e.,  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of,  the  Kingdom  he  proclaimed.  Numerous  works  proceed- 
to  tell  us  how  **  low^^  and  *'  carTtaV*  John's  ideas  were,  without 
j)erceiving  the  fatal  flaw  introduced ;  without  realizing  that  they 
are  actuaJly  sapping  the  very  foundations  of  inspiration,  and  giving 
to  infidelity  its  strongest  weapons  against  the  divine  origin^ 
Christianity. 

The  ablest  writers,  under  the  preconceWed  view  that  a  snbseqaent  change  was  snb- 
stitnted  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  do  gross  injustice  to  John  the  Baptist.  Thns  e.g. 
Ebrard  {Oospd  History,  p.  283)  makes  John  totally  ignorant  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  "  tiie 
formation  of  a  compact '  Kingdom  of  Christ'  " — and  *'  he  received  no  revelation  from 
God  on  this  matter,  bat  was  M  to  his  own  conclnsions," — also  making  John  less  "  in  in- 
sight" than  any  member  of  the  present  church.  A  multitude  of  quotations,  ezpresmng 
the  same  idea,  could  readily  be  gathered. 

Obfi.  1.  Any  theory  of  the  Kingdom  which  makes  the  first  great 
preacher  of  the  Kingdom — a  preacher  svecially  prepared,  sent,  and 
inspired — ignorant  of  the  leading  subject  tnat  he  was  delegated,  specifi- 
cally commissioned  to  announce,  is  not  only  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion, 
but  ought  to  he  rejected  as  unworthy  of  God. 

Obs.  2.  What  was  John's  conception  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  P  Let 
those  who  consider  John  to  be  mistaken  inform  us,  and  let  the  reader 
judge  for  himself  whether  it  is  not  the  very  idea  of  the  Kingdom  embraced 
m  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophets  (Prop.  21),  and  in  a  restored 
Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom.  Thus  e.g.  Neanaer  {Life  of  Christy  ch.  2, 
s.  40)  truthfully  admits  that  "  he  expects  this  Kingdom  to  be  visible,*' 
**  existing  in  communion  with  the  divine  life,  with  the  Messiah  as  its 
visible  King  ;  so  that,  what  had  not  been  the  case  before,  the  idea  of  the 
Theocracy  and  its  manifestation  should  precisely  correspond  to  each  other y*^ 
and  "  his  expectations  of  a  visible  realization  of  the  Theocracy  shows  him 
as  yet  upon  Old  Test,  ground.^ ^  That  is,  John  expected  the  restoration  of 
the  Tlieocracy  in  an  exalted  manner  under  the  Messiah,  jv^t  as  the 
prophets  plainly  predicted.  Was  he  mistaken  in  this  conception  ?  Many 
saj  that  he  was,  simply  because  such  a  conception  was  not  reidized  at  the 
First  Advent,  and  down  to  the  present  day  no  such  Kingdom  has  existed, 
and,  therefore,  take  it  for  granted,  that  he  misapprehended  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  that  the  church  must  be  the  Kingdom  intended  ;  that  the 
prophecies  pertaining  to  the  restored  Theocracy  must  be  spiritualized  to 
suit  the  present  church,  etc.,  thus  overlooking  the  fact,  clearly  given, 
that  for  certain  reasons  (which  will  hereafter  be  given  in  detail)  the  very 
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Kingdom  T)reached  and  anticipated  by  John  w(zs  postponed.  Instead  of 
allowing  God's  Word  to  speak,  and  having  faith  in  it  that  it  will  yet  be 
hlfilled  as  written,  this  lack  of  faith,  based  on  a  supposed  never  to  be 
mlized  fulfilment,  is  made  the  measure  of  John's  preaching  and  of  God's 
Divine  Purpose.     Is  it  wise  or  prudent  f 

So  weak  and  insignificant  is  John's  preaching,  so  Jewish  in  its  natnre  and  intent,  in 
the  estimation  of  many,  that  it  is  passed  by  without  comment,  or  even  notice,  in  books 
where  we  natnraUy,  from  the  subject  discnssed,  seek  to  find  it,  as  illustrated,  e.g.  in 
1*^6.  Edwards's  Hia.  of  JRedempiion.  Books  giving  a  history  of  Christ,  and  including  that 
of  John  the  Baptist,  are  very  careful  not  to  touch  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  or  to 
inform  us  what  Kingdom  he  proclaimed,  but  waive  the  whole  matter  by  teUing  us,  in 
S^eial  phrases,  that  John  endeavored  to  prepare  the  people  for  the  coming  Messiah,  as 
exemplified,  e.g.  in  Fleetwood's  Life  of  Christ.  Commentators,  with  lack  of  fairness  and 
nndor,  pass  by  the  real  facts  (as  they  will  be  shown  in  following  Propositions)  of  John's 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  and  present  such  a  modernized  version  of  the  language,  as  if 
that  accurately  represented  John's  belief,  that  they  impose  upon  the  ignorant  and  un- 
^vy  reader,  as  shown,  e.g.  in  Barnes's  Notes  on  Matt.  3  :  2.  Thus  the  Baptist  suffers  from 
i^ect,  from  the  slights  of  believers,  and  from  the  inserting  a  meaning  into  his  language 
thai  he  never  for  a  moment  entertained. 

Obs.  3.  If  John  is  specially  called  to  ])reach  this  Kingdom^  and  yet 
labors  under  delusion,  ^ross  error  respecting  its  nature,  we  ask.  Whom,  then, 
can  we  trust  ?    Let  the  reader  ponder  these  facts  :  that  this  John  was 
consecrated  to  the  ministerial  oflBce  from  the  womb  (Luke  1  :  15) ;  that  for 
this  purpose  he  was  brought  forth  beyond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
(Luke  1  :  18)  ;  that  he  was  under  such  Divine  guidance  as  (Luke  1  :  15, 
etc.)  to  be  ^^ filled  with  the  Holy  GhosV^  ;  constituted  "  the  prophet  of  the 
Highest^';  ^^ to  give  knowledge  of  salvation^';  and  (John.  1  :  7)  to  be  "a 
witness  of  the  light^* ;— and  then  is  it  credible,  even  supposable,  that  such 
a  Prophet  and  \Vitness,  thus  filled  with  the  Spirit,  should  grossly  blunder 
in  declaring  the  leading  subject  of  his  preaching,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
Yet  such  is  the  opinion  of  multitudes,  learned  and  unlearned,  while  in- 
fidels laugh  and  sneer  at  this  practically  acknowledged  lowering  of  a 
divinely  commissioned  preacher  of  the  Kingdom.  Surely,  if  this  is  so,  viz., 
that  he  misapprehended  the  Kingdom,  the7i  upoji  what  does  his  credibility 
as  a  prophet  depend  ?    If  mistaken  in  the  most  vital  part  of  his  mission, 
why  was  he  not  in  error  concerning  the  rest  ?    Now,  against  all  such  dis- 
honoring theories,  we  take  the  ground,  sustained  both  by  Scripture  and 
the  Primitive  Church  view,  that  he  was  7iot  ynistaJcen  in  his  preaching  ; 
that  he  knew  full  well  what  Kingdom  he  was  to  tender  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  far  better  than  the  multitude  which  denies  its  correctness  ;  and 
that  if  such  a  Kingdom,  as  he  believed  in  and  proclaimed,  was  not  realized, 
we  must  allow  the  Scinpt^ires  themselves  to  assign  the  reasons  for  such  a 
delay.     This,  indeed,  requires  faith,  but  it  is  a  faith  abundantly  sustained 
by  facts. 

Obs.  4.  There  is  something  inconsistent  in  Neander  and  others  opposing 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  embraced  in  the  preaching  of  John  and  the 
disciples,  as  being  an  imperfect  conception  of  its  nature,  etc.,  and  yet  in 
their  development  theorjr,  when  the  world  is  renewed,  they  have,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  virtually  the  same  notion  expressed.  Thus  e.g. 
Neander  :  **  In  fine,  the  end  of  this  development  appears  to  be  (though  not, 
indeed,  simply  as  its  natural  result)  a  complete  realization  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  which   Christ  established  in  its  outward  manifestation,  tull^ 
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answering  to  its  idea  ;  a  perfect  world  dominion  of  Christ  and  of  His 
organs,  a  world  purified  and  transformed,  to  become  the  seat  of  His 
universal  Empire,*'  Why,  then,  so  strenuously  reject  and  oppose  John's 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  an  outward  visible  Kingdom,  resulting  in  a  world 
dominion,  etc.,  ii  their  own  attached  notion,  in  place  of  it,  is  ultimately 
at  its  consummation  to  bring  this  to  pass  ? 

Obs.  5.  The  reader  will  find,  in  looking  over  authors,  interpreters,  etc, 
that  many  of  them,  whilst  having  much  to  say  about  John  s  preaching 
repentance,  omit,  as  a  tender  subject  beset  with  difficulties,  all  allusions  Ui 
his  preaching  the  Kingdom,  although  repentance  is  only  described  as  a 
means  for  attaining  to  the  Kingdom.  The  greater  is  sacrificed  to  the 
lesser,  or  else,  with  their  church-kingdom  theory  prejudging  the  case,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  reconcile  John's  preaching  with  his  special  call,  etc, 
they  simply  let  it  alone.  But  other  expositors  and  writers  approach  the 
subject  frankly,  and  candidly  tell  us  what  were  the  views  oi  John,  con- 
firming Neander's  opinion  (Obs.  2).  Thus  e.g.  Meyer^CVwi.  Matt  3  : 2) 
acknowledges  that  he  did,  in  his  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  embrace 
^^  the  political  element.'*  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  aamits  that  he 
^^  meant  that  the  Theocracy  was  to  be  restored."  Reuss  {His.  Oh.  TheoL^ 
p.  124)  says,  **  After  all,  John  the  Baptist  was  still  a  Jew;  he  looked  for 
the  brilliant  and  august  inauguration  of  the  Kingdom  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed with  so  much  fervor  and  devotedness,'*  etc.,  i.e.  a  Jewish  King- 
dom, such  as  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophecies  conveyed.  Sacli 
testimonies  could  be  multiplied,  but  these  are  sufficient.  Others  refer  to 
this  matter  in  a  half-apologetic  tone,  a  lamely  explanatory  manner,  that 
only  makes  the  defect  the  more  glaring.  Thus  e.g.  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt 
2  :  3)  says  :  **  If  now  we  ask  in  what  sense  John  the  Baptist  may  have 
understood  the  Kingdom,  it  is  most  probable  that  in  his  relation  to  the 
law,  he  conceived  or  it  with  the  generality  and  indeterminateness  of  the 
Old  Test,  but  without  incorporating  with  the  idea  anything  false.  We 
may  concede  a  certain  affinity  between  John's  notions  of  the  Messiah's 
Kingdom  and  those  that  prevailed  among  the  people."  This  extract 
speaKs  for  itself  and  needs  no  comment,  seeing  that  the  '*  indeterminate- 
ness" is  with  Olshausen  and  not  with  John  or  the  Old  Test  Van  Oosterzee, 
{Theol.  N.  Test.,  s.  7),  while  apparently  avoiding  the  main  point  (i.e.  the 
Kingdom  preached  by  John),  refers  to  his  preaching  in  this  way  :  *'  Never- 
theless, compared  with  the  teaching  of  the  Lord  and  His  apostles,  is  the 
testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  relatively  poor,  and  not  essentially  raised 
above  the  standpoint  of  the  Old  Test"  We  gratefully  and  heartily  accept 
of  the  standpoint  assigned  to  John,  and  will  prove  "from  Scripture  (not 
assertion  or  assumption)  that  John's  testimony  and  conception  was  the 
truth,  confirmed  by  covenant  and  the  oath  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
relatively  and  inexpressibly  rich. 

Obs.  6.  Those,  of  course,  who  assume  that  the  weakest  believer  who  now 
attempts  to  preach,  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  far  greater  than  John  (Prop, 
38,  Obs.  1)  have  no  hesitancy  in  rejecting  John's  views  of  the  Kingdom. 
John,  being  less  than  the  least  in  this  dispensation  (e.g.  Fairbairn,  On 
Proph.,  p.  163),  it  follows  that  every  believer  can  tell  us  far  better  what 
the  J&in^dom  is  than  John  was  able,  although  specially  called  to  preach  it 
If  this  18  so,  how  comes  it  that  the  great  and  learned  theologians  of  this 
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dispensation  present  us  so  man;^  definitions  and  meanings,  several  kinds  of 
kingdoms,  etc.,  and  that  there  is  sach  a  lack  of  uniformity  ot  belief  among 
them  ?  If  all  are  greater  preachers  than  John,  if  they  have  more  knowledge 
and  clearer  conceptions,  why,  then,  do  we  not  find  them  expressed  ?  (comp. 
Prop.  3).  Fairness  to  John  requires  that  we  shonld  accept  of  his  preaching 
nntil  it  \b  proven  to  be  erroneoas  ;  simple  assertion,  however  repeated  by 
the  learnea,  does  not  condemn  him. 

As  an  iUustration  how  recent  Roman  Gatholio  writers  treat  the  subject,  ignoring  its 
difficulties  pertaining  to  their  Chnrch-Kingdom  view,  we  present  the  two  foUowing  :  Dr. 
Alzog  {Univ.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  147),  speaking  of  John,  says  :  "He,  unlike  them  (i.e. 
other  prophets),  did  not  pat  off  to  an  indefinite  fntnre  the  amelioration  which  be  prom- 
ised, but  proclaimed  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  was  already  amon^  men,  and  that  the 
least  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (i.e.  the  Church)  was  greater  than  he."  Dr.  Batter  (Life 
€f  Jesus,  p.  99),  after  telling  us  that  John  said,  "  Do  penance,  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand,'*  pronounces  the  Kingdom  to  be  "  that  inward  and  spiritual  reign  which  be- 
gins here  on  earth  by  faith  showing  its  charity  and  good  works,  and  which  wiU  attain  its 
utmost  completion  in  heaven  by  the  perfection  of  charity  ;  a  reign  which  consists  in 
this,  that  Aknighty  Ood,  having,  through  Jesus  Christ,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  devil 
over  the  hearts  of  men,  sovereignly  reigns  there  in  this  life  by  knowledge  and  love,  and 
in  the  next  life  by  the  sights  and  enjoyment  of  the  divine  essence,  which  constitutes 
our  external  happiness."  Comp.  Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  37,  41,  etc.,  and  also  90  to  109. 
The  same  view  is  held  by  a  multitude  of  Protestants,  although  such  a  Kingdom  has  no 
resemblance  whatever  to  the  covenanted  and  oath4x3und  one. 
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Proposition  40.  The  hearers  of  John  believed  that  he  preached  to 
them  the  Kingdmn  predicted  by  the  Prophets^  a/nd  in  the  senx 
held  by  tJtemselves. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding  Propositions,  and  is  also  admit- 
ted by  many  eminent  writers. 

Obs.  1.  The  Jewish  belief  in  a  restored  Theocratic-Davidie  Kingdom 
has  been  noticed  (Prop.  20),  as  supported  by  the  grammatical  sense  oi  the 
prophecies  (Prop.  21),  and  the  election  of  the  nation  (Prop.  24),  etc  The 
preaching  of  John,  giving  no  explanation  of  the  Kingdom,  indicative  thit 
the  Kingdom  is  something  well  known  (Prop.  19),  and  the  employment  of 
current  phraseology  without  change  of  meaning  (Props.  22  and  23),  etc— 
all  proves  the  correctness  of  our  position. 

Obs,  2.  The  grammatical  sense  was  the  only  one  then  used  in  relation  to 
the  Kingdom,  producing  unity  of  belief  in  a  restored  Davidic  Kingdom. 

Even  the  Rabbins,  who  had  already  largely  perverted  Scripture  by  allegorical  and 
mystical  interpretations,  still  clung  with  unswerving  faith  to  the  plain  grammalicil 
sense  when  it  related  to  the  Kingdom.  The  testimony  on  this  point  is  overwhelming : 
as  mnch  of  it  is  presented  under  various  Propositions,  it  need  not  be  repeated. 

Obs.  3.  The  unity  of  belief  in  the  same  restored  Kingdom  is  evidenced 
by  John's  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  raising  up  no  dispiitation  concemiBff  ^ 
it.     Had  he  preached  the  modern  view,  it  would  inevitably  have  excited 
disputes  and  appeals  to  the  prophets. 

Obs.  4.  The  exclusiveness  (Prop.  29)  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  prophecies 
describing  but  one  Kingdom  (Prop.  35),  etc.,  forbid  the  idea  that  there 
was  an  antagonism  of  belief  between  the  preacher  and  the  hearer.  There 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  imposed  condition  of 
repentance,  but  there  could  be  none  concerning  the  Kingdom  so  far  as 
related  to  its  essential  nature. 

Obs.  5.  This  fact  of  a  unisoji  of  vieto  respecting  the  Kingdom  alone 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  exceeding  brevity  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned.    It  IS  taken  for  granted  that  no  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

Obs.  6.  The  unity  of  agreement  also  accounts  for  so  little  descriptive  of 
the  Kingdom  being  given  in  detail  in  the  New  Test.  It  was  fully  known 
and  described  in  the  prophets  ;  now  to  have  entered  into  a  detailed  state- 
ment and  particularized  the  restored  Davidic  Kingdoiny  would  unnecessarUff 
have  excited  the  open  hostility  of  the  jealous  and  persecuting  Roman 
JSmpire. 
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^Diroa  and  otlien  have  made  this  feature  an  objection  to  John  the  Baptist  and 
08,  tIs.  :  that  devoted  to  the  Jewish  ideal  of  a  Kingdom,  the  restored  DaTidio,  thej 
^y  became  conspirators  against  the  aathority  of  the  CflOBars.  This  is  nothing,  neift 
it  was  this  accusation  that  inflaenced  Pilate  to  give  np  Jesus  to  crucifixion,  and  led 
he  just  superscription  of  the  cross.  The  whole  matter  rests  upon  the  priority  of 
ou,  the  justness  of  conquest,  the  authority  of  Qod,  the  manner  of  introducing  the 
gdom,  etc.  Foreseeing,  as  we  shall  show,  the  result,  the  greatut  pntdenee  was  exercised 
ids  matter  to  avoid  unnecessary  persecution,  and  when  it  was  finally  known  that  the 
;dom  was  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  to  be  introduced  by  the  power  of  Jesus 
st,  tken^  in  view  of  the  prophecies  which  foretold  their  continued  existence  down  to 
Idvent,  believers  were  taught  that  the  existing  governments  were  ordained  or  ap- 
ted  of  Qod—not  that  they  were  sacred  (as  claimed),  but  allowed  as  a  necessary  re- 
ament,  etc. 

fo.  7.  This  nnity  of  agreement  is  also  seen  in  John  doing  his  preaching 
he  wilderness — that  is,  east  from  Jerusalem  in  the  oi)en  conntry,  away 
1  the  large  cities.  He  and  his  hearers,  both  believing  in  a  restore 
idic  Kingdom^  and  he  endeavoring  by  repentance  to  prepare  the  nation 
its  coming,  those  large  gatherings  of  Jews  and  the  preaching  of  such  a 
gdom  would  necessarily  have  excited  inquiry  and  the  pressure  of 
um  power.  Hence  (especially  in  view  of  the  foreseen  rejection)  the 
tnsi  caution,  consistent  with  John's  mission,  is  observed. 

the  modem  prevailing  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  correct  one,  no  reason  can  be 
nad  for  John's  avoidance  of  the  centres  of  influence,  as  eg.  Jenunlem. 

bs.  8.  The  agreement  of  opinion  is  seen  in  the  disciples  of  John,  who^ 
ur  as  known,  held  to  the  coming  of  the  restored  Davidic  Kingdom 
ar  the  MessiaJi. 

bs.  9.  John  and  his  hearers  certainly  had  no  other  yiews  than  those 
rtained  by  following  preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  the  apostles ; 
^cts  1  :  6. 

bs,  10.  The  agreement  of  opinion  is  frankly  admitted  by  many  of  our 
ments,  whom  we  have  quoted,  and  whom  we  shall  hereafter  quote,  as 
Knapp  (CA.  Tlieol),  Neander  {Life  of  Christ,  etc.),  and  others. 

bs,  11.  It  is  in  view  of  such  agreement  of  opinion  that  Ecce  Homo 
ares  (p.  13,  etc.)  that  John  tried  to  renew  the  old  Covenant  by  promis- 
'*  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  Theocracy,"  adding,  '*  he  had  renewed 
old  Theocratic  Covenant  with  the  nation.  But  not  all  the  nation  was 
>  remain  in  such  a  covenant,"  etc. 
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Proposition  41.  The  Kingdom  was  not  established  wider  JohrCs 
ministry. 

It  could  not  be,  because  no  restored  Theocracy^  such  as  the 
prophets  predicted,  the  covenant  demanded,  and  he  preached,  fol- 
lowed. This  is  seen  by  the  failure  of  John's  mission,  which  was 
designed  to  prepare,  if  possible,  consistently  with  moral  freedom, 
the  nation  for  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  1.  John  was  not  conscions  of  a  Kingdom  being  established,  as  is 
noticeable  in  the  message  that  be  sent,  shortly  before  his  death,  from 
prison  to  Jesus. 

Consider  the  position  of  John  in  prison,  and  imagine  the  thoughts  that  mast  haye 
arisen  in  his  mind  while  confined  for  several  months  in  the  fortress.  He  had  pr^Mihed 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  conditioned  on  repentance  ;  he  had  seen  and  announced  the 
Messiah,  through  whom,  as  he  fondly  anticipated,  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  established. 
Just  before  his  imprisonment  he  had  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Messiah  would  be 
received,  and  hence  looked  for  a  speedy  visible  Messianic  ELingdom.  Now  it  is  supposed 
(e.g.  Keander's  L\fe  of  Cfirist,  S.  135)  that  doubts  arose  in  John's  mind  respecting  the 
Messiah  on  account  of  the  delay.  But  this  could  not  possUAy  be,  owing  to  John's  specific 
mission,  his  testimony  to  Jesus,  his  having  seen  the  attesting  divine  manifestation,  and 
his  having  heard  the  confirming  voice  from  heaven.  John  had  no  doubts  concerning  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  How,  then,  interpret  the  action  of  sending  his  disciples  to  Jesus  ? 
The  explanation  follows  naturally  from  the  hopes  entertained  by  him,  and  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  placed.  Being  imprisoned,  the  hope  of  a  speedy  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  (for  had  he  not  seen  the  Messiah  ?)  implanted  the  hope  of  a  speedy  release 
from  his  prison  ;  for  then,  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  as  predicted  by  the  prophets, 
he  would  necessarily  experience  deliverance  from  his  enemies  (as  Zacharias  believed, 
Luke  1  :  74).  Such  thoughts  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  belief,  hope,  and  situa- 
•  tion,  have  passed  through  his  mind.  To  satisfy  his  mind  respecting  release*,  whether 
the  Kingdom  would  be  soon  established,  he  sends  two  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  11  :  2,  3), 
with,  in  his  estimation,  a  test  question  :  *'  art  Thou  He  that  should  come,  or  do  we  look 
for  another  ?' '  Now  if  we  but  reflect  that  (As  Olshausen,  Com,  loci  has  well  remarked, 
comp.  Whitby  loci.)  **  the  Coming  One  "  or  "  *  He  that  Cometh,'  has  a  fixed  doctrinal 
signification,  viz. :  the  Messiah"  (denoting  the  One  who  should  restore  the  Davidic  King- 
dom)— this  was  a  most  delicate  way  of  asking  why  the  Kingdom  was  not  estabbshed,  lohy 
there  was  a  delay  in  its  restoration.  John  proclaimed  fiUm  as  *'  the  Coming  One,*'  and 
thus  reminds  Jesus  of  the  fact  by  the  question  ;  but,  in  view  of  the  non-appearance  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  his  confinement  in  consequence,  also  in  the  latter  clause  indirectly 
urges  Jesus  to  make  no  delay,  invites  Him  to  hasten  and  manifest  His  Messianic  mission. 
There  is  no  necessity  to  draw  from  the  narrative  the  idea  of  John's  wavering  in  his  Mes- 
sianic faith  (as  unbelief  has  it),  or  of  his  being  momentarily  grievously  tempted  (as 
Olshausen),  or  that  he  misapprehended  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  (as  £brard,  note  to 
Olshausen),  (comp.  Whitby  and  Scott  loci.)  etc.,  but  rather  as  Kendrick  (note  to  Olshau- 
sen, loci)  **  that  John  stumbled  rather  at  our  Saviour's  slowness  in  assuming  to  Himself 
that  temporal  dominion  which  doubtless  formed  a  part  of  his  view  of  the  function  of  the 
Messiah,'*  or  as  Lange  (Com.  loci),  that  he  desired  '*  himself  to  witness  the  manifestation 
of  that  Kingdom  of  heaven  which  he  had  announced,"  and  which,  as  a  res^tant,  would 
bring  deliverance.  John  thus  expresses  his  hope  in  the  Kingdom,  virtually  saying  :  If, 
as  I  believe,  Thou  art  the  Messiah,  why  not  establish  the  Kingdom  and  impart  freedom  ; 
iV  was  an  appeal.    Now  notice  Chirst's  admirable  reply  :  Well  knowing  tnat  the  King- 
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^^  wuld  he  pasljxmed  on  account  of  the  nation's  nnworthiness,  He  does  not  reject  John's 
Messianic  hopes,  but  simply  confirms  His  Messianic  character  by  an  appeal  to  His 
works— thns  confirming  John's  faith  in  Himself  as  the  Messiah  without  intimating  when 
the  Messianic  expectations  would  be  realized.  Renan  (Life  of  iJhrisU  p.  189)  says,  that 
^hen  John's  disciples  returned  to  him  from  Jesus,  '*  we  are  led  to  believe  that,  in  spite 
o{  bis  consideration  for  Jesus,  John  did  not  consider  that  he  was  to  realize  the  divine 
ptomises."  This  is  an  utterly  unfair  and  unjust  influence.  We  have  seen  why  Jesus 
could  not  be  more  specific  in  answering  John— the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  is  the 
Reason— but  this  did  not  forbid  Him  from  confirming  John's  faith  in  Himself  as  the 
Messiah,  and,  by  consequence,  that  John  should  himself  realize  (at  some  time)  the  Mes- 
sianic promises.     The  language  indicates  it. 

f  Obs.  2.  That  no  Kingdom  was  established  is  evident  from  the  continued 
style  of  preaching  the  fiingdora  after  John's  imprisonment  and  death,  for 
JesaS;  the  disciples,  and  the  seventy  announced  it,  not  as  actually  present, 
but  as  still  future. 

Obs.  3.  The  imprisonment  and  death  of  John  itself  is  indicative  of  our 
position,  for  it  shows  that,  instead  of  a  Kingdom,  suffering  is  allotted  ;  the 
Forenmner  is  rejected,  and  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  obtained  without  blood 
shed  in  its  behalf.  A  martyred  Forerunner  is  an  appropriate  foreground 
to  a  crucified  King,  and  reminds  us  how  dearly  tnis  very  Kingdom  is 
purchased. 

Leathes  {The  Religion  of  Christ,  Bampton  Lectures  for  1874),  while  misapprehending 
and  spirituiedizing  the  Kingdom  that  John  preached,  yet  fuUy  admits :  **  He  certainly 
died  without  seeing  the  Advent  of  that  Kingdom  which  he  had  proclaimed  as  near." 
We  cannot  see  how  any  one  who  holds  the  Gh.  Church  that  was  established  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  to  be  this  Kingdom,  can  logically  hold  any  other  view.  Hence  many 
writers  occupy  Leathes'  position,  and  concede  our  Proposition.  Our  opponents  involve 
themselves  in  the  most  glaring  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  byjiot  adhering  in 
Htrictness  to  their  own  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  and  others  (even  in- 
cluding such  as  Nast,  etc. )  make  the  Ch.  Church  to  be  the  Kingdom  established  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  but  then  again  and  again  they  tell  us  that  the 
Gospel  with  its  resultant  spiritual  reign  is  this  Kingdom,  and  that  this  Gospel  was 
preached  and  result  gained  in  John's  time  (thus  making  this  Kingdom  not  to  exist  and 
then  again  to  exist) ;  and  then,  without  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding,  when 
commenting  on  Matt.  11  :  11,  they  make  out  that  John  is  not  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  that  the  least  one  in  it  (i.e.  the  Church)  is  superior  to  John,  owing  to  privilege,  etc., 
after  having  declared  in  other  places  that  John  xjoas  in  it  and  caused  his  hearers  to  press 
into  it.  Alas  !  what  confusion  arises,  when  men  forsake  the  plain  sense  of  covenant  and 
prophecy. 

Obs.  4.  This  satisfactorily  answers  the  question,  why  John  continued 
bis  ministry  after  the  public  appearance  of  Christ.  The  solution  is  found 
in  John  baptizing  not  only  in  view  of  a  Messiah  to  come,  but  of  a  Kingdom 
to  come.  The  Kingdom,  and  meetness  for  it,  was  the  burden  of  his 
preaching,  and  the  foundation  motive  for  urging  repentance.  Now  if  the 
Aingdom  had  appeared,  as  some  writers  contend,  as  soon  as  Jesus  was 
baptized  by  John  or  even  earlier,  then  John's  mission  would  have  ended  ; 
but  as  the  Kingdom  was  not  manifested,  John  could  continue  his  own 
ministry  without  change.  Jesus  only  commenced  (Matt.  4  :  17)  His 
preaching  when  John  was  imprisoned. 

The  testimony  of  Killen  {The  Ancient  Oturch,  p.  11),  that  the  Jews  **  anxiously  awaited 
the  appearance  of  a  Messiah,"  is  that  of  every  historian.  But  with  this  and  as  a  result- 
ant, inseparably  united,  was  the  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Hence  the  preaching 
was  continued  as  preparatory'  to  the  Kingdom.  This,  also,  throws  light  on  the  baptism 
of  Jesns,  a  difficult  subject,  because  Jesus  needed  not  repentance.    Some  (Farrar)  make 
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it  to  ''  prefignre  the  layer  of  regeneration  ;**  others  (ShenkelX  a  vicariotis  or  repreee 
tive  act ;  others  (Bernard),  an  act  of  humility,  or  (Barnes)  an  example  sanctioning  di 
institutions,  or  (Lange)  to  remove  ceremonial  unoleanness,  etc.  This  baptism  was 
signed  to  indicate  that  the  person  reoeiying  it  was  prepared  or  qualified  for  the  S 
dom,  yielding  himself  to  the  supreme  will  of  Ood,  hence  David's  Son  could  propezl; 
ceive  it. 

Obs,  5.  The  non-establishment  of  the  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the 
that  the  disciples  of  John,  instructed  by  himself,  and  their  adherents  a 
John's  death,  even  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  formed  a  sect  who  still  wa 
for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  (Gieseler,  Ch,  His.  1:  69,  Lange's  Corn. 
69,  etc.)-  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  ground  that,  not  se 
the  Kingdom  established  as  preached  by  John,  and  unacquainted  i 
or  failing  to  appreciate  its  postponement  to  the  Sec.  Advent  of  thecruci 
Jesus,  they  still  looked  for  the  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
course,  then  for  the  Messiah  to  restore  it. 

Obs.  6.  The  brevity  of  John's  ministry  is  readily  accounted  for  ;  I 
as  it  was,  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  indicate  the  unfitness  of  the  nation 
the  Kingdom  (comp.  Lange,  Com.,  Matt.  3  :  1-12,  p.  68,  2d  col.).  Di 
ent  writers  inform  us  that  it  was  very  successful  and  give  us  glov 
accounts  how  the  multitude  **  pressed  into''  the  Kingdom  ;  but  we  have 
decided  testimony  of  the  Lord  Himself  that,  whatever  degree  of  sue 
attended  John's  efforts  in  the  beginning,  his  mission  to  the  nation 
acceptable  only  to  the  few  ;  the  representative  men  of  the  nation  were 
gained,  they  did  not  repent  (Matt.  11  :  18). 

As  this  is  an  important  point,  and  misconception  here  will  lead  to  misinterpreta 
a  few  words  may  be  added.  The  passage  adduced  to  prove  the  success  of  John's  m 
try  is  Matt.  11  *:  12,  and  Luke  16  :  16.  We  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  Barnes' 
locif  to  show  how  comments  are  made.  On  this  verse,  he  tells  us  of  the  multitudes 
'*rush*'  and  **  press*'  for  the  Kingdom,  and  this  state  of  things  *'  has  continued," 
and  yet,  when  commenting  on  verse  18  of  the  same  chapter,  forgetting  what  he  had 
penned,  he  then  informs  us  that  **  this  generation"  **  were  not  pleased  with  him," 
The  reader  is  referred  to  the  admirable  comment  of  Judge  Jones  {Notes  on  the  iScripi 
loci)  on  this  passage,  in  which  he  consistently  proves  (take  Luke  16  :  16  in  conne* 
as  interpreter)  that  it  teaches  that  men  press&i  against^  resisted  the  Kingdom,  treat 
with  violent  opposition,  although  urged  upon  them.  His  criticism  of  the  text  corresp 
with  the  context,  and  makes  it  to  harmonize  with  the  facts  as  they  truly  existed  (so 
Lightfoot,  Schneckenburger,  and  others).  Those,  however,  who  retain  a  different  rei 
ing,  to  make  it  consistent  with  fact,  interpret  it  (as  H.  Dana  Ward,  Proph.  Times 
1874,  p.  36),  *•  every  (wise)  man  presseth  toward  it,"  or  (as  J.  G.  W.,  Proph,  Times,  vol 
No.  5,  p.  72), "  From  the  days  of  John  the  Baptizer  xmtil  now,  the  Kingdom  of  he 
suffereth  violence"  (permits  a  violation  of  ritualism),  **  and  the  violent"  (the  earnest 
itents)  **  take  it  by  force"  (striving  to  enter  into  the  strait  gate,  etc.).  These, 
others  (comp.  Lange' s  Com.  hci^  Scott,  etc.)  are  more  or  less  forced,  while  Jones's  1 
pretation  is  natural  and  accordant  with  fact.  That  no  national  or  wide  extende 
pentance  was  produced  is  evident  from  the  deputation  (John  1  :  19-27)  and  subseq 
events.  The  extravagant  eulogies  of  *'  a  holy  violence,"  and  the  making  by  i 
(Lange,  eto.)>  John  and  Jesus  to  be  '*  the  violent,"  •  are  simply  glosses  ;  the  violent 
conspiring  to  put  the  Messiah  to  death— took,  as  we  shaU  show  in  detail,  the  Kin^ 
away  from  the  nation. 

Obs.  7.  Some  writers,  in  their  eagerness  to  make  out  a  preparation 
the  First  Advent  (which  existed,  and  is  temperately  (e.g.  Schaff,  His.  A 
Church)  described  by  others),  tell  us  much  of  the  preparation  of  the  Je^ 
nation  for  the  same.  But  this  is  shown  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  crede 
in  view  of  the  failure  of  John's  mission,  the  rejection  and  death  of 
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lieesiah,  and  the  resultant  judgments  of  God.  (Gomp.  character  of  Jews  as 
gi^en  by  Jesas,  Josephns,  Harwood,  Mosheim,  Home,  etc.). 

Often  have  we  been  pained  and  surprised  to  find  careful  and  able  writers  fall  into 
ei^tj^vagances  in  this  direction.    Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Luthardt  (Bremen  Xcdure^,  Lee.  8,  p.  128) 
says  :  '*  John  the  Baptist's  mission  was  to  be  bridesman.   He  led  the  bride  to  the  bride- 
groom, to  be  united  with  Him  in  marriage,  to  be  made  one  with  Him.    This  is  the  end 
oC  "tlie  history  of  Israel,"  etc.     All  that  we  have  to  say  of  this  perversion  of  the  marriage 
figure,  as  used   in  Scripture,  is  this  :  John   found  a  very  unwilling  bride,  and  in  his 
efifoTts  came  to  his  death,  and  Jesus  also  died  ;  instead  of  a  marriage  there  was  gloom  arid 
dectih ;  the  marriage  was  postponed.    Men  may — this  is  their  apology—  think  to  honor 
Clixist  by  showing  a  successful  mission  in  John,  but  they  do  it  at  the  expense  of  truth ;  and 
Jesus  needs  no  fictitious  praise.    Many  illustrations  of  this  could  be  given,  but  this 
▼ill  suffice.   However,  in  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  mention  another  mistake  that 
ia  prevalent.     Farrar  (lAfe  cf  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  115)  speaks  of  John's  baptism  **  as  an  initi- 
ation into  the  Kingdom."     This  is  nowhere  asserted  ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  all  the  facts 
tli&t  we  have  already  presented,  and  by  others  that  will  follow.    It  was  a  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  qualify  for  the  Kingdom,  and  not  to  admit,  or  initiate  into  the  Kingdom,  as 
is  seen  e.g.  by  the  force  of  Acts  1  :  6,  (the  apostles  even  not  being  cognizant  of  such  a 
Kixigdom). 
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Proposition  42.  Jestts  (Jlirist^  in  His  early  ministry^  preached 
that  tlie  Kingdom  of  God  was  nigh  at  hand. 

When  John's  ministry  ended  by  his  imprisonment,  it  is  said 
(Matt.  4 :  17) :  ^'From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preachy  and  to 
say^  Repervt^  for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.'*^  (Oomp. 
Mark  1 :  14,  15,  Luke  4  :  23,  and  8  : 1.) 

The  design  of  this  Proposition  is  simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  fiust 
that  Jesus  preached  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  same  manner  that  John  the  Baptist  did, 
for  there  would  be  an  inconsistency  in  the  Forerunner  preaching  one  Kingdom  and  the 
Principal  quite  another.  Therefore,  the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  nighness — also  pro- 
claimed by  John,  Jesus,  the  twelve,  and  the  seventy — will  be  left  for  full  consideration 
under  Propositions  55  to  68  inclusive,  when  we  shall  be  better  prepared,  by  the  prelim- 
inaries passed  over,  to  appreciate  its  deep  and  intensely  interesting  signification. 

Obs,  1.  Jesus  adopts  the  same  style  that  John  did,  nr^es  the  same 
condition  of  repentance,  uses  the  phraseology  common  with  the  Jews,  and 
introduces  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  without  any  explanation,  as  one 
well  known  and  understood.  The  efforts  made  by  well-intentionod  men  to 
give  this  preaching  of  Jesus  a  "  modern''  aspect  and  coloring  is  not  only 
a  failure,  being  opposed  by  stubborn  facts  and  the  immediate  results  in  His 
hearers,  but  it  actually  places  the  Messiah  in  a  position  irreconcilable  with 
that  of  a  perfect  Divine  Teacher.  We  therefore  hold,  with  the  Primitive 
Church,  until  decided  scriptural  proof  is  offered  to  the  contrary,  that 
Jesus  offered  to  the  Jews  the  Theocrafic-Davidic  Kingdom  in  its  Civil  and 
Eeligious  combination,  just  as  predicted  by  the  prophets. 

Obs.  2.  How  Jesus  was  understood  by  His  hearers,  we  leave  one  of  our 
opponents — to  whose  interest  it  would  be  to  conceal  or  cover  it— to  describe. 
Thus  Knapp  {Ch.  TheoL,  p.  323)  :  "  At  the  time  of  Christ,  and  previously, 
the  current  opinion  of  the  people  in  Palestine,  and  indeed  of  most  of  the 
Pharisees  ana  lawyers,  was,  that  He  (the  Messiah)  would  be  a  temporal 
Deliverer  and  a  King  of  the  Jews,  and,  indeed,  a  unit^ersal  Moimrchy  who 
would  reign  over  all  nations.  Thus  they  interpreted  the  passa^s,  Ps. 
2  :  2,  G,  8,  Jer.  23  :  5,  6,  Zech.  9  :  4,  seq.  Hence  those  who,  during  the 
life-time  of  Jesus,  acknowledged  Him  to  bo  the  Messiah,  wished  to  pro- 
claim Him  King,  John  6  :  15,  coll.  ;  Matt.  21  :  8,  9.  Tlie  ajwstles  themselves 
held  this  opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt  20  :  20,  21, 
Luke  24  :  21,  Acts  1  :  6.  And  Jesus  Himself,  during  His  life  upon  earth, 
proceeded  yery  guardedly,  in  order  to  lead  them  gradually  from  this 
deep-rooted  prejudice,  and  not  to  take  it  away  at  once."  Who  can  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  author  of  this  "  deep-rooted  prejudice"  ?  Certainly  He 
who  placed  it  in  the  plain  grammatical  seyise  of  the  Old  Test.,  who  left  the 
Jewish  nation  with  it  for  many  long  centuries  as  their  faith  and  their  hope, 
and  who^  while  having  twelve  men  in  training  to  be  preachers  of  this 
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Kingdom  for  over  three  years,  did  not  remove  it,  as  Knapp  confesses. 
The  question  is.  Was  it  a  ^'prejudice*'  or  the  truth  f 

Knapp  himself  falls  into  the  accommodation  theoiy,  which  (See.  90,  2)  he  justly  con- 
demns, and  thus  violates  the  very  principle  of  interpretation  (literal)  adopted  by  Christ 
and  the  apostles  in  quoting  from  the  Old  Test.,  and  which  (8.  90,  3)  he  approves  ;  illus- 
trating, that  it  is  much  more  easy  to  lay  down  canons  for  interpretation  than  to  follow 
them.  We  have  merely  the  assertion  of  Knapp  and  others,  that  the  hope  of  a  Theocratic 
restoration— which  they  frankly  acknowledge  (not  seeing  how  necessarily  fatal  it  is  to 
their  own  theory)  was  not  removed  by  the  public  preaching  and  private  instructions  of 
Jesus — is  a  **  deep-rooted  prejudice.*'  It  seems  passing  strange  that  without  positive 
proof,  eminent  theologians,  following  the  lead  of  the  Alexandrian  and  monkish  opinion 
afterward  developed,  should  hastily^  rashly  rush  to  such  a  conclusion-  a  conclusion  that 
viokUes  covenant,  oath,  plain  promises,  the  purity  of  John's  and  Christ's  teaching.  True, 
snch  lack  of  faith  is  predicted,  but  still  it  is  strange  that  it  should  be  found  even  in  men 
who,  in  many  other  respects,  are  able  defenders  of  God's  Word.  Alas !  that  there 
should  be  an  unwillingness  to  candidly  examine  whether,  after  aU,  such  a  *'  prejudice" 
is  not  clearly  taught  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  as  distinctively  perpetuated  under  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Messiah  Himself,  and  whether  there  may  not  be  valid  reasons,  found  in  the 
conduct  of  the  nation  itself,  lohy  this  **  prejudice"  remained  unrealized.  When  FuUer 
(Strictures  on  Bobinson's  SentimeTiis,  Let.  2)  says  of  the  disciples,  **  Their  foolish  minds 
were  so  dazzled  with  the  false  ideas  of  a  temporal  Kingdom  that  they  were  bliuded  to  the 
true  end  of  Christ's  coming  and  to  all  that  the  prophets  declared  concerning  it,"  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  think  that  it  is  Fuller's  mind  that  is  '*  so  dazzled  with  the  false  ideas  of 
a*'  spiritual  *'  kingdom"  that  it  is  "blinded,"  etc. 

Obs.  3.  Pressense  has  (in  Tlie  Redeemer)  a  chapter  entitled  **  The  Plan 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  which  contains  an  mconsiiftent  and  misleading  Plan^ 
telling  us,  e.g.  that  it  was  part  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  to  abolish  the  Theocracy 
(just  as  if  it  then  existed,  comp.  Props.  32,  33),  because  a  Theocracy  is 
useless  (!?),  etc.,  and  the  proof  alleged  for  such  fundamentally  sweeping 
assertions  is  the  phrase  "  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  (just  as  if  the 
Theocracy  was  not  a  Divine  but  a  world  appointment,  comp.  Prop.  25, 
Ubs.  6).  As  we  shall  examine  this  proof  (comp.  Props.  109  and  110)  in 
another  connection,  it  is  sufficient  to  ask  now.  Why  were  the  preachers  of 
the  Kingdom  down  to  the  ascension  (Acts  1  :  6)  entirely  unacquainted  with 
Pressense's  plan  ?  miy  does  Jesus  then  express  regret  at  leaving  ''  the 
house  (Davidic)  desolate,"  and  point  to  His  future  coming,  when  the 
desolation  should  be  removed?  Why  does  the  entire  tenor  of  His  preaching 
evince  that  He  never,  for  a  moment,  hesitated  in  identifying  His  Kingdom 
that  He  proclaimed  with  that  of  the  Prophets,  understood  by  the  Jews  in 
the  Theocratic  sense,  as  e.g.  Matt.  16  :  27  and 25  :  34,  comp  with  Dan. 
7  :  18,  27  ;  Luke  13  :  28,  29,  Matt.  8  :  11,  comp.  with  Mic.  7  :  20  ;  Luke 
22  :  29,  30,  Matt.  19  :  28,  comp.  with  Mic.  4  :  6-8,  Ezek.  37  :  21,  22,  etc.  ? 
When  such  talented  writers  misapprehend  the  precious  nature  of  the 
Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  and  disparage  its  Divine  appointment,  what 
idea  can  the  multitude  form  of  the  same  ? 

Obs.  4.  Dr.  Auberlen  {Div,  Rei\)  has  boldly  and  truthfully  declared  that 
Jesus,  the  Prophets,  and  the  apostles  were  express  Chiliasts,  They  all, 
receiving  the  grammatical  sense  and  expressing  themselves  in  it,  taught 
and  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  down  Davidic  Kingdom  under  the 
Messiah,  (l^he  proof  on  this  point  is  cumulative  and  irresistible,  as  will  be 
shown  in  the  course  of  our  argument — the  design  at  present  being  merely 
to  introduce  some  preparatory  matter  before  considering  the  covenants 
upon  which  all  rests.)    Hence  Kenan  {Life  of  Christ)  frec^u^^nU^  x^l<et«»  ^<^ 
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Strauss,  Banr,  etc.)  to  this   Chiliastic  feature,  saying,  e.g.  (p.  140)  that 
'*  Millenarianism  gave  the  impulsion." 

Benan,  too,  like  many  of  the  orthodox,  overlookixig  the  postponement  of  the  King- 
dom 80  plainly  taw/hi,  ignoring  the  existenoe  of  the  Scriptures  that  refer  to  it,  and  oonse. 
auently  not  realizing  the  close  relationship  existing  between  the  rejection  of  Jesns  hj 
le  representative  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  His  corresponding  change  in  addressing 
the  Jews,  makes  sad  work  with  the  Kingdom  preached,     fie  makes  it  just  as  varied  as 
the  belief  does  which  ho  is  attacking,  telling  us  that  Jesns  understood  it  **  in  different 
senses."    At  one  time  it  is  **  simply  the  reign  of  the  poor  and  disinterested  ;'*  at  an- 
other it  is  *'  the   literal  accomplishment   of  the  apocalyptic  visions  of   Dsiniel  and 
Enoch  ;"  sometimes  it  is  **  the  Kingdom  of  souls,*'  etc.    After  saying,  **  the  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  Jesus  was,  from  the  first  day,  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,*'  we 
have  from  Renan*8  pen  about  as  many  definitions  of  '*  the  Kingdom  of  God  "  as,  on  th« 
other  side,  Barnes  gives  (Prop.  3)  in  his  Xotes.    This  is  derogatory  to  Christ,  and  will  b^ 
found,  by  a  candid  comparison  of  Scripture,  to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

Obs.  5.  Because  the  Kingdom  (Theocratic)  has  not  yet  appeared  i^ 
preached,  we  are  not  authorized  to  conclude  (as  Renan,  etc.)  tnat  Chri:^ 
chatiged  His  plan  ;  because  the  Jews  rejected  Him,  we  are  not  at  liberty  t* 
infer  that  their  Davidic  house  will  remain  forever  desolate.  In  this  matte^ 
we  must  confine  ourselves  (Prop.  9)  to  the  Record,  and  see  why  the  King- 
dom  did  not  come,  what  influence  this  rejection  had  upon  the  Kingdom^, 
and  what  Jesus  Himself  declared  concerning  it,  and  then,  only  then,  frame 
our  conclusions  accordingly.  The  simple,  unvarnished  narrative,  as  firmly 
held  by  the  Primitive  churches,  tells  us  that  the  Kingdom  preached  a£ 
nigh  was  postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent. 

But  this  excites  the  scorn  of  Unbelievers,  who,  in  virtue  of  this  aUusion  to  his  Sec 
Advent,  charge  Jesus  with  preaching  **  dreams."  Those  extravagant  upholders  of 
Christ  as  a  preacher  of  *'  the  Beligion  of  Humanity"  stiU  make  (asBenan)  Him  proclaim 
{Life  ofJesiLSf  p.  248)  *'  the  expectation  of  an  empty  apocalypse,"  **  a  false,  cold,  impos- 
sible idea  of  a  pompous  advent,"  etc.  The  case  is  prejudged  ;  the  impossible  steps  in» 
and  nothing  is  left  to  faith.  This  is  precisely  in  the  line  of  Bible  prediction,  that  such 
'*  scoffers"  shall  bo  educated  to  such  a  standard  of  unbelief  and  irreverence  for  Christ's 
preaching  and  Christ's  claims  to  the  one  Kingdom  linked  with,  and  postponed  to,  his 
Sec.  Appearing  (2  Tim.  4  : 1,  etc.),  and  that  they  shall,  by  the  spread  of  their  unbeliev. 
ing  sentiments,  influence  the  multitude,  so  that  at  the  Second  Advent,  kings,  nobles, 
great  and  mighty  men,  a  vast  concourse  of  people  shall  be  arrayed  against  Him  (Apoc. 
19,  Zech.  14,  Joel  3,  etc.).  But  it  is  not  merely  the  infidel  who  speaks  disparagingly  of 
Christ's  preaching  ;  many  a  believer,  who  loves  Christ  and  would  shrink  from  being 
classed  with  unbelievers,  so  far  coincides  with  infidelity  in  the  fundamental  part  of 
preaching  the  Kingdom,  that  he  lamely  apologizes  in  behalf  of  Christ  (when  He  needs 
none),  and  endeavors  to  conceal  the  aUeged  defects  under  a  weak  accommodation  theory, 
saying  that  Christ  accommodated  Himself  to  the  ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews. 
A  system  that  must  resort  to  such  an  abject  line  of  reasoning,  making  Jesus  to  say  one 
thing  whUe  reaUy  meaning  another,  keeping  others  (as  e.g.  apostles  down  to  the  ascen- 
sion. Acts  1 :  6)  in  *'  error  and  prejudice,"  while  all  the  time  intending  the  reverse,  is 
certainly — no  matter  who  advocates  it— sorely  defective  and  entirely  untrustworthy.  It  lacks 
the  truth,  or  it  would  not  place  the  blessed  Messiah  in  such  an  unenviable  attitude.  How 
much  more  logical  and  consistent  the  Primitive  Church. 

Obs,  6.  Neander  and  others  misapprehend  the  intent  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  when  thej  make  it  designed  to  contradict  the  Messianic 
expectations  of  the  Jews  in  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  For 
(1)  it  contains  not  a  word  or  thought  against  such  a  hope  ;  (2)  it  confirms 
the  Jews  in  such  expectations  by  using  their  phraseology  without  intimat- 
ing the  least  change  of  meaning  ;  (3)  those  very  persons  admit  that  it  did 
not  change  the  opinions  of  the  disciples  and  apostles  ;  (4)  they  mistake  the 
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preparatives  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  Kingdom  itself  ;  (5)  the  exact  reverse 
18  tne  trnth,  as  seen  in  tne  allusions  concerning  the  promise  of  inheriting 
the  earth,  of  securing  the  Kingdom,  of  fulfilling  the  prophets,  of  Jerusalem 
being  **  the  city  of  the  great  King,"  of  praying  for  the  JKingdom  to  come, 
etc.,  all  of  which  had  the  decided  tendency — as  shown  by  the  result — of 
confirming  the  hearers  in  Jewish  expectations.  The  foundation  thought  of 
the  Kingdom  is  the  keynote  to  its  interpretation,  and  if  this  is  miscon- 
ceived the  entire  discourse  suffers. 

Obs.  7.  Jesus  preached  "  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom'^  (Matt.  4  :  23  and 
9  :  35,  etc.),  and  for  this.  He  tells  us.  He  was  sent  (Luke  4  :  43).  There- 
fore we  cannot  receive  as  well  grounded  a  principle  enunciated  by 
Hagenbach  {His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  45),  that  **  The  office  of  the  Saviour 
'Was  not  topropound  doctrines,  or  to  set  forth  doctrinal  formulas,  but  to 
manifest  Himself,  and  to  reveal  His  unity  with  the  Father.  His  person 
'Was  a  fact,  and  not  an  idea,"  etc.  Cheerfully  admitting  that  Jesus  was 
thus  to  manifest  Himself  as  an  essential  part  of  His  mission.  He  at  the 
same  time  was  commissioned  to  propound  doctrine,  and,  above  all,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kiywdom.  Without  such  doctrine  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  exhibit  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  for  doctrine  and  the  Messiah- 
ship  arc  inseparably  connected. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  how  many  works,  which  ought  to  contain  it,  omit  this  distinctive 
PYeachmg,  as  e.g.  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism  (Pub.  for  Gen.  Synod,  1840)  asks  (p.  54)  the 
J^estion,  '*  What  were  the  chief  subjects  of  Christ's  preaching  to  the  people?"  and  answers 
by  giving  six  things,  but  fails  to  mention  the  principal  subject  of  aU,  the  preaching  of 
^«  Kingdom.     The  reader  can  readily  find  hundreds  of  similar  illustrations. 

Obs.  8.  Even  some  who  fully  admit  the  re-establishment  of  the  Theo- 
cratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  in  the  future  under  the  Messiah,  have 
Christ  to  preach,  for  the  time  being,  another,  ^iz.  :  a  spiritual  Kingdom/ 
Tims  e.g.  J.  L.  Lord  {IsraeVs  Judicial    Blindness)  informs  us,  "  That 
Christ  frst  offered  to  the  Jewish  nation,  not  the  David  ic  and  temporal 
Kingdom  which  they  had  expected,  but  His  spiritual  Kingdom  only,  upon 
conditions  which  were  as  repugnant  to  their  ceremonial  self -righteousness  as 
it  was  to  their  infatuated  worldly  hopes  and  expectations."     Strange  that 
men  cannot,  at  once,  see  the  illogical  and  inconsistent  position  in  which 
this  places  Jesus.    As  our  argument  will  meet  this  view  in  detail  under 
various  following  Propositions,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say.    Why  does 
Jesus  then  employ  the  Jewish  phraseology,  and  confirm  the  Jews  and  even 
His  own  disciples  in  their  Jewish  expectations  ?     Why  are  the  Jews  con- 
demned for  not  seeing  and  acknowledging  a  Kingdom,  which  is  not,  in  any 
shape  or  form,  contained    in   the   Davidic    Covenant?     Why,  if  such  a 
spiritual  Kingdom  was  '*  first  offered,"  did  not  John  the  Baptist,  the 
disciples,  and  the  seventy,  tender  it  to  the  people?     Why,  if  this  spiritual 
Kingdom  is  the  superior  and  more  exalted  idea,  make  the  consummation 
bring  forth  the  realization  of  Jewish  hopes  in  the  final  glorious  restora- 
tion of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  ?  Wliy,  if  the  spiritual  Kingdom 
is  "  the  professinff  church,"  preach  that  it  was  something  to  come,  when 
the  church  has  always  existed  ?     These,  and  similar  questions  that  must 
be  answered,  indicate  the  untenableness  of  such  a  position. 

Leaihes  {Jht  Rdig.  of  the  ChrisU  Bampton  Lee,  for  1874)  spiritualizes  the  title  Christ  (comp. 
prop.  205),  and,  therefore,  also  the  Kingdom  (thus  vitiating  much  that  \&  mo&\.  ^tdcoiYnt!^^ 
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in  his  work),  and  (p.  192)  says  :  **  John  had  not  ventured  to  define  what  he  meant  by 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  "  (simply  because  it  needed  no  definition.  Props.  19-22) ;  "  bnt 
no  sooner  does  Jesus  open  His  mouth  than  He  says,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.' "  And  this,  he  claims,  is  a  defining  of  the  Kingdom 
different  from  what  was  previously  understood,  i.e.  it  spiritualizes  and  renders  invisible 
what  before  was  deemed  temporal  and  visible  here  on  the  earth.  But  ponder  the  lan- 
guage of  Jesus,  and  you  will  find  no  definition  of  the  Kingdom  in  it,  but  simply  a  deda* 
ration  and  encouragement  of  worthiness — how  attained-/or  the  Kingdom,  It  only  tells 
us  who  are  fit  for  it,  aud  who  will  ultimately  receive  it.  The  disciples,  who  were  of 
these  '*  poor  in  spirit,"  had  not  the  faintest  idea  (Acts  1  :  6)  that  such  a  definition  was  in- 
tended ;  and  we  certainly  deem  them,  in  view  of  special  instruction  and  privileges, 
better  qualified  to  know  this  than  modems  are  who  interpret  all  Scripture  by  a  Churai* 
Kingdom  theory. 

Ohs.  9.  The  indulgence  of  the  reader  is  desired  while,  in  this  con- 
nection, a  few  points  are  forestalled.  Three  things  must  evidently  have 
weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  thus  shaped  His  style  of  preaching  the 
Kingdom. 

1.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Government  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  its  jealousy  of  power.  His  mission  was  to  the  Jews,  and  He 
was  commissioned  to  tender  the  Kingdom  to  the  nation  (e.g.  Props.  55, 57, 
etc^,  and  the  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Davidic  covenant  required  a  Son 
of  David  to  restore  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David,  This  was  taught  by 
the  Prophets,  and  believed  by  the  Jews.  It  was  the  general,  universal 
belief  that  when  the  Messiah  came  to  establish  the  Kingdom,  He  would 
overthrow  Gentile  domination  (as  He  will  do  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  PropB. 
163  and  164),  and  thus  deliver  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  enemies,  in 
addressing  the  Jews,  it  was  unnecessary  to  proclaim  this  Kingdom  boldly 
and  freely  in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  Prophets,  because  (1)  the  King- 
dom denoted  was  already  well  known,  as  the  subject-matter  of  covenant 
and  promise,  to  every  Jew  ;  and  (2j  because,  foreseeing  His  rejection  by 
the  Jews,  advantage  would  inevitably  be  taken  (comp.  Prop.  40,  Obs,  6, 
note  1)  of  it  to  accuse  Him  as  a  conspirator  against  the  Roman  Power. 
With  all  the  wisdom  and  prudence  exercised  by  Him,  this,  nevertheless, 
was  done,  and  He  was  crucified  under  the  charge  of  being  ''  the  King  of  the 
Jews,^^  thus  implying  opposition  to  Caesar.* 

2.  Knowing,  as  Jesus  did,  that  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  must  be  made 
(Prop.  55,  etc.),  that  the  tender  would  be  rejected  (Prop.  57,  etc.),  and 
that,  the  Kingdom  itself  would  be  postponed  (Props.  58-68),  it  would,  in 
view  of  these  foreknown  circumstances,  have  been  unwise  and  impolitic  to 
have  presented  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  in  any  other  way  than  that  in 
which  it  was  done.  Sufficiently  clear  to  test  the  repentance  and  faith  of 
the  nation,  stifficiently  distinct  for  those  who  receive  the  Word  of  God 
without  human  additions,  and  sufficieyitly  precise  to  encourage  the  hope 
of  His  people  in  His  Messiahship — inore  would  have  been  inexpedient.  What 
was  needed  in  addition  He  gave  to  us  through  John  (in  Apoc),  and  this 
also  in  a  form  that  it  might  not  unnecessarily  excite  opposition,  Christ's 
preaching  is  influenced  hj  forehnotvn  results. 

3.  Foreknowing  how  the  Kingdom  would  eventually,  at  His  Sec  Advent 
(Props.  6(jy  74,  83,  87,  etc.),  be  established.  He  could  accordingly  shape 
and  adapt  His  language,  introducing  other  matter  that  necessarily  pre* 
ceded  the  same.  While  a  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom 
(and  as  a  result  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  eminence  and 

power)  is  contemplated,  yet,  because  of  the  defection  of  the  nation  and  its 
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long  continaed  punishment,  purposes  of  mercy  toward  tlio  Gentiles  were 
entertained  and  mentioned,  promises  to  bo  realized  ultimately  in  the  King- 
dom were  given,  encouragements  and  cautions  were  presented,  etc.  This 
introduced  new  details,  which  can  only  be  properly  apprehended  when 
taken  in  their  connection  with  the  whole. 

1  This  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  those  who  ask  why  the  New  Test,  is  not  more  specific  in 
mentioning  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  (although  in  several  places  pointedly  re- 
ferred to),  for  aU  knew  the  Kingdom  intended.     This,  too,  may  be  a  reason  why  Jesus 
wrote  nothing,  lest  His  writings  should  be  employed,  as  His  reported  words  were,  against 
Him.     The  peculiar  surroundings  required,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  great  caution  in 
proclaiming  the  Kingdom  ;  and  hence  language  was  adopted  toward  the  Jewish  nation 
sufficiently  precise  and  determinate  for  it,  having  the  prophets  to  understand.     And  this 
prudence  was  continued  by  the  apostles  afterward  (as  e.g.  in  linking  the  Kingdom  with 
the  Second  Advent,  with  Supernatural  power,  etc.),  to  prevent  the  Romans  from  taking 
unnecessary  alarm  and  persecuting  believers.     For  history  informs  us  how  readily  the 
Roman  emperors  could  thus  be  aroused.    Eusebius  {Ecd.  His.,  B.  3,  ch.  19,  20 ;  comp. 
Gibbon^s  Rome,  ch.  16,  vol*  2,  p.  21)  states  that  the  descendants  of  David  were  ordered 
to  be  slain,  and  the  alleged  relatives  of  the  Lord  were  apprehended  and  brought  before 
Domitian,  who  was  alarmed  or  suspicious,  but  as  they  professed  not  to  believe  in  a  pres- 
ent temporal  kingdom,  but  in  a  divine  one  to  come  at  **  the  end  of  the  world,"  i.e.  at 
the  Sec.  Advent,  they  were  dismissed.     (In  this  account,  several  things  are  noticeable, 
making  allowance  for  additions  :  (1)  Why  should  Domitian  desire  the  death  of  the  rela- 
tives of  Jesus  or  fear  Christ  (as  we  are  told),  if  it  was  not  for  the  Primitive  belief  that 
Christ  would  come  and  re-establish  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom  ?  (2)  that  the  only 
Kingdom  these  relatives  were  conscious  of  was  not  the  church  as  one,  but  the  Kingdom 
at  the  end  of  the  age,  raised  up  by  the  coming  Son  of  David  ;  (3)  that,  truthfully  they 
made  it  Divine,  not  such  a  temporal  kingdom    as  the  Roman,  but  one  established  by 
Supernatural  power  and  under  its  control.     Eusebius  may  have  colored  it  a  little,  but 
as  it  does  not  favor  his  Church-Kingdom  theory,  and  has  much  of  the  Primitive  cast  in 
it,  we  may  in  the  main  receive  it. )    The  Primitive  Church  writers  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter)  constantly  appealed  to  the  prophecies  of  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  King- 
dom, and  expressed  their  faith  in  the  same,  but  as  they  carefully  showed  that  this  was  to 
be  affected  by  Jesus,  who  had  been  crucified  and  buried,  it  seemed  to  be  foolishness  in 
the  sight  of  worldly  rulers — something  that  should  cause  them  no  uneasiness,  especially 
as  aU  believers  disclaimed  the  least  idea  of  raising  up  such  a  Kingdom,  but  itaited  for 
Christ's  appearing.     How  advantage  was  taken  of  this  very  belief  in  a  few  cases,  history 
also  records.     Another  feature,  too,  which  is  not  generally  noticed,  crops  out  in  this 
direction,  viz.  :  that  this  very  belief  is  a  cause  of  the  brevity  of  ancient  remarks  on  the 
subject.     The  Jews  were  not  desirous  to  give  it  great  prominence  and  publicity,  because 
it  would  naturally  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  emperors.     The  believers,  for  the  same 
reason,  are  guarded.     The  Gentiles,  opponents  to  both,  were  not  inclined  to  publish 
and  dilate  upon  it,  because,  by  so  doing,  they  might  be  called  on  by  the  government  to 
substantiate  the  charge,  and  in  view  of  its  being  based  as  it  was,  expose  themselves  to 
harm.     Intimations,  indeed,  exist,  which  show  that  sneers  and  ridicule  were  cast  upon 
the  idea  of  a  crucified  Son  of  David  coming  back  to  establish  a  Kingdom.    Boyle,  ^\^late- 
ly,  Rogers,  and  others  have  noticed  the  peculiarity  of  the  Bible  in  presenting  an  unsys- 
tematic distribution  of  its  contents,  thus  calling  for  comparison,  study,  etc.     In  the 
reasons  assigned  for  this,  they    altogether  overlook  the  fact  that  if  a  strictly  logical 
arrangement  had  been  made,  so  distinctively  would  this  idea  of  the  Kingdom  have  be- 
come that  the  Roman  Power  and  other  nations  would  have  been  extremely  hostile  to  it. 

Another  feature  may  be  briefly  adverted  to  :  the  meanest  part  taken  by  the  represen- 
tative men  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  was  the  taking  advantage 
of  Jesus  having  proclaimed  Himself  the  Messiah,  i.e.  the  Jewish  King,  and  basing  upon 
it  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  Ciesar.  The  meanness  consists  in  this  :  that  their 
own  views  of  the  prophecies,  if  they  were  fulfilled  as  written,  demanded  of  the  Messiah 
to  oppose  the  then  existing  Gentile  power  in  order  to  restore  the  Kingdom,  so  that  to 
compass  the  death  of  Jesus  they  override  their  own  deliberate  convictions  of  the  Mes- 
sianic display  of  power,  and  stamp  their  conduct  as  outrageously  hypocritical.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  faith  and  hope  is  confirmed  in  the  Kingdom  preached  by  Jesus,  in  the 
assumption  of  Messianic  Royalty,  which,  not  discarding,  was  the  ground  of  His  execu- 
tion. Faith  and  hope  rejoices  over  the  inscription  :  "  Jesus^  the  King  of  the  Jeics.*'  If 
there  was  nothing  substantial  in  this  Royalty,  the  very  Royalty  to  which  He  was  entitled 
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as  Dayid*8  Bon  and  Lord,  why  retain  it  down  to  the  very  last,  and  leave  it  stiU  speakio 
silently  but  impressively,  over  His  dead  body  on  the  cross  ? 

Obs.  10.  This  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  by  Jesus  was,  then,  an  appe 
to  faith;  it  is  tke  «a?n«  to-day.  It  then  called  for  an  acquaintatice  m\ 
the  covenants  and  prophets  ;  it  demands  the  same  at  present.  Bnt  in  tl 
preaching  of  Jesus  and  of  His  apostles  some  things  pertaining  to  tl 
Kingdom  are  brought  out  more  distinctively  and  with  stronger  appeals  i 
faith.  The  necessity  of  moral  purity  is  impressed  ;  the  superiority  of  tl 
coming  Kingdom  over  all  earthly  Kingdoms  is  declared  ;  its  restoratioi 
not  by  human  but  divine  power,  is  carefully  asserted  ;  its  postponemei 
to  the  Sec.  Advent  is  taught ;  its  exaltation  and  extension,  its  power  an 
blessings  are  portrayed  ;  the  wonderful  things  related  to  it,  such  as  tl 
resurrection  of  the  saints.  Kingship  and  priesthood,  glorification,  renew 
of  the  earth  and  Theocratic  glory,  are  presented — and  all  this,  a  reiter 
tion  and  extension  of  Old  Test,  predictions,  calls  for  continued  faith.  Tl 
whole  matter  is  purposely  so  arranged  and  ordered  that  faith  alone- 
sustained  by  the  fulfilments  and  a  comparison  of  the  Record — can  discei 
the  surpassingly  strange  but  pre-eminently  wise  Purpose  of  God. 

Another  reason  why  Jesus  Himself  did  not  write  (as  the  founders  of  other  religio 
systems)  is  fonud  in  the  preaching  of  this  Kingdom.  The  subject-matter  of  His  preac 
ing  is  found  in  the  Old  Test.,  its  foundation  is  in  the  covenant,  and  His  mission  is  u 
to  found  a  new  Kingdom,  but  to  offer  that  which  is  already  proposed^  and  of  which  He 
the  rightful  Heir.  He  is  not  come  to  write,  but  to  fulfil  that  which  is  itritten  ;  hence 
systematic  arrangement  of  Divinity,  a  Theological  system  or  summary  of  Doctrine,  wou 
have  been  out  of  place.  While  He  necessarily  taught  doctrine  as  pertfdning  to  Him8< 
and  the  Kingdom,  His  specific  mission  has  its  dignity  enhanced  by  the  position  that  I 
occupied.  It  is  true  that,  after  the  postponement  was  fully  decided  by  His  death,  et< 
then  special  provision  had  to  be  made  for  this  period,  but  this  we  find  in  the  instm 
tions  afterward  imparted  through  the  apostles  in  the  establishment  of  the  Christii 
Church.  Christ  honors  the  prophetic  record,  honors  the  oath-confirmed  covenant,  an 
by  the  fulfilment  of  His  own  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  words  respectii 
the  Jewish  nation.  Gentiles,  Church  etc.,  reconfirms  in  the  most  powerful  manner — in 
nitely  superior  to  mere  writing — the  testimony  concerning  Himself  and  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  11.  The  fundamental  idea,  forming  a  bond  of  union  between  Jesi 
and  the  preceding  Revealers  of  the  Purpose  of  God,  is  the  Kingdom  < 
heaven.  This  He  preached  Jirst ;  this  He  revealed  last  through  John  tl 
Revelator ;  this  was  the  sjyecial  subject  (Acts  1  :  3)  between  Him  and  tl 
apostles  after  His  resurrection ;  and  hence  by  it  He  places  Himself  i 
contact  with  the  Prophets,  in  unison  with  John  the  Baptist,  in  sympatli 
with  His  disciples,  and  stamps  Himself  as  the  great  Prea<:her  of  the  Kim 
dom.  This  suggests  that  perfect  unity  of  Teaching  must  exist  betwee 
all  these  ;  that  no  accommodation  theory  can  interpose  between  His  teacl 
ing  and  that  of  John's  or  the  Prophets  ;  and  that  the  subject  of  tl 
Kingdom,  being  so  prominently  set  forth,  must  be  (Props.  1  and  2)  a  moi 
interesting  topic  to  every  intelligent  believer  and  student. 

Obs.  12.  What  Kingdom  Jesus  preached  can  readily  be  ascertained  I 
noticing  what  Kingdom  His  disciples  preached.  For,  as  an  hone 
Teacher,  He  would  not.  He  could  not,  send  out  men  to  preach  a  Kingda 
different  from  the  one  proclaimed  by  Himself. 

Obs.  13.  Men  profess  to  be  amazed  that  the  Jews  and  disciples  shoal 
be  so  ignorant  as  to  expect  in  the  Messiah  ^^  a  temporal  deliverer y^^  ai 
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r^ard  those  who  retain  this  Jewish  idea  as  "fanatical/'  " nnspiritnal/* 
etc.  But  how^  if  we  receiye  Ood's  ea^esa  promises,  the  plain  grammatical 
nnae,  can  we  believe  otherwise  ?  Temporal  deliverance,  in  addition  to 
great  spiritual  blessings,  are  linked  together  (e.g.  Zech.  14)  in  numeroos 
prophecies,  and  it  would  indicate  lack  of  faith  in  God's  honor  and  faith- 
fulness to  reject  or  i^ore  the  same.  We  know  that  by  the  spiritualizing 
process  Zechariah's  declarations  (Luke  1  :  71,  74),  "  saved  from  our  en- 
emies, and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us,"  "  aelivered  out  of  th^  hand 
of  our  enemies,"  are  made  to  denote  exclusively  spiritual  enemies.*  But 
this  is  not  sustained  by  the  predictioos  of  the  Word,  seeing  (as  will  be 
consecutively  shown  hereafter,  e.g.  Props.  111-115)  that  temporal  deliver- 
AQce  is  assigned  to  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  ana  is  to  be  in  a 
special  manner  the  work  of  the  Messiah  at  His  Second  Coming.  The 
prophets  all  uniformly  predict  the  temporal  depressed  condition  of  the 
iiation,  and  in  the  same  connection  a  glorious  temporal  deliverance.  Living 
the  proof  to  come  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say  that  if  the 
theocracy  is  to  be  restorea  at  all  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  such  a 
I'eatoration  must  necessarily  include  temporal  deliverance  (how  else  can  the 
throne  and  Kingdom  be  re-established),  and  hence  the  Messiah,  in  addition 
to  other  perfections,  is  also  a  temporal  Deliverer.  The  sinfulness  of  the 
i^ation,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  only  throws  the  time  of 
Its  manifestation  to  the  period  of  the  ^cond  Advent 


^  Able  writers,  however,  preserve  this  temporal  an>eot,  as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee  (Lange's 
^^vn.  an  Luke,  p.  28)  declares  that  the  songs  of  Elizabeth,  Mary,  and  Zechariah  make  the 
Meniah  **  the  souroe  of  temporal  as  weA  as  spiritual  prosperity  to  Israel,"  their  senti- 
ments being  '*  purely  theocratic." 
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Propositign  43.  The  disdplea  sent  forth  by  Jemis  to  preach  this 
Kingdom  were  not  ignorant  of  the  meaning  to  be  oMaohed  to 
the  Kingdom. 

To  say  that  they  were  ignorant  of  that  which  they  were  specially 
to  preach  is  an  evident  absurdity ;  and  if  true  (which  it  is  not) 
would  severely  reflect  upon  the  Divine  Teacher  and  Commissioner. 
Their  mission  necessarSy  implying  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Kingdom,  is  confirmatory  of  Christ's  own  preaching,  for  the 
preaching,  of  the  Master  and  of  those  who  are  sent  to  preach 
must  correspond. 

Obs.  1.  What  Kingdom  they  all  preaqhed  is  so  evident  (e.^.  from  Acts 
1  :  6,  etc.),  that  our  opponents  save  us  the  trouble  of  stating  it  by  frankly 
admitting  it  (e.g.  Prop.  42,  Obs.  2).  Jesus  instructed  them,  Jesus  aetit 
them,  Jesus  never  contradicted  their  views  of  the  Kingdom/  Jesus  approved 
of  their  preaching  and  rejoiced  over  it.  This  is  amply  sufficient,  seeing 
that  the  Kingdom  accurately  corresponded  with  the  one  contained  in  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant  and  prophecies. 

1  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  our  opponents  themselves  produce  Matt.  20  :  20,  21, 
Luke  24  :  21,  and  Acts  1  :  6  as  evidence  of  the  Jevrish  views  of  the  apostles.  Take  these 
three  illustrations,  and,  over  against  the  unwarranted  deductions  of  numerous  writers, 
Jesus  says  not  a  word  against  their  conception  of  the  Kingdom  ;  in  fact.  He  fully  admits 
the  correctness  of  the  same  by  aUeging  nothing  against  it.  The  request  of  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  based  on  the  Jewish  conception  (Art.  **  Kingdom  of  God,"  Ency,  Belig.  Knowl.) 
of  the  Kingdom  (Matt.  20  :  20,  21 ),  is  refused,  not  on  the  ground  of  their  misconceiving 
the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  or  even  that  such  stations  are  to  be  allotted  in  it,  but  because 
such  positions  as  they  asked  for  are  to  be  given  to  those  by  the  Father,  who  have  evi- 
denced their  fitness  by  humility  and  service.  So  simple  is  this  that  a  child  cannot  mis- 
take it.  Hence,  how  gratuitous  and  unjust  are  the  disparaging  remarks  heaped  by  some 
commentators  and  writers  upon  these  disciples.  Some  (Olshausen  loci)  express  sur- 
prise that  Jesus  did  not  correct  their  view  of  the  Kingdom,  but  actually  employs  the 
very  language  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Precisely  so  ;  He  could  not  do  so,  because  they 
entertained  a  more  Scriptural  idea  of  the  Kingdom  than  those  who  exhibit  such  amaze- 
ment. Luke  24  :  21  teaches  how  these  preachers  understood  their  own  message  ;  so 
also  Acts  1:6;  and  Jesus,  instead  of  telling  them  that  they  were  mistaken,  merely,  leav- 
ing the  notion  of  the  Kingdom  untouched,  points  to  the  future,  the  times  of  fulfilment 
being  in  the  Father's  hands. 

Obs.  2.  If  Jesus  did  not  tell  the  Jews  and  His  disciples  that  they  were  in 
error  respecting  the  Kingdom,  and  this  already  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  they  were  correct  in  anticipating  the  Kingdom  to  be  a  restoration  of 
the  Davidic  Kingdom,  much  more  is  this  true,  when  He  sends  men, 
whom  He  knows  to  hold  such  a  view,  to  preach  it.  The  ablest  writers  (we 
have  given  some,  others  will  be  quoted  as  the  argument  advances),  of  all 
shades  of  opinion,  fully  admit  that  the  disciples  preached  the  Jewish 
Kingdom,  and  candidly  inform  us  that  such  was  their  belief  down  to  the 
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period  of  the  Ascension,  Acts  1  :  6.  (Those  few,  therefore,  who  try  to 
Ignore  it,  and  pretend  that  a  spiritual  conception  of  the  Kingdom,  some- 
thing like  their  own  modernized  notions  of  it,  are  dishonest  to  the  Record, 
and  the  general  testimony  on  the  subject).  We  therefore  contend  that, 
after  Jesus  Himself  preached  this  Kingdom,  taught  His  disciples  publicly 
af id  privately  y  considered  them  qualified  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom,  and  sent 
them  forth  also  to  preach  it — after  all  this,  it  is  sheer  presumption  to 
questidn  their  knowledge  of  it.  It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  we  know  the 
nature  of  that  Kingdom  better  than  they  did,  who  were  expressly  com-. 
missioned  to  hold  it  forth  as  an  inducement  to  repentance.  If  they  were  in 
error  on  so  important  and  fundamental  a  point,  it  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  would  leave  them  in  error,  send  them  forth  to  dis- 
semifuite  error,  and  thus  allow  them,  commissioned  by  Himself,  to  deceive 
the  people.  It  is  incredible,  and  yet  if  we  are  to  believe  eminent  and 
good  men,  Jesus  actually  sent  forth  His  disciples  to  preach  erroneous 
doctrine  !  No  gloss,  however  artful,  no  apology  however  skilful,  can  cover 
up  this  ugly  feature  in  this  supposed  case  ;  there  it  stands,  boldly  and 
defiantly  presented  by  infidels,  and  prominently  held  forth  even  by  many 
believers.  Any  theory,  however  plausible,  esteemed,  fortified  by  great 
names,  which  makes  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  proclaim  what 
they  did  not  understand,  preach  what  was  an  untruth — such  a  theory  is 
radically  wrong,  and  virtually,  with  all  its  profuse  apologies,  makes  Jesus 
Himself  the  sender  forth  of  false  preachers.  If  the  Kingdom  is  not  that 
which  they  taught,  what  must  we  think  of  the  instruction  of  Him  who 
cotmnissioned  them  ?  Thank  God,  the  Word  itself  is  consistent,  and  it  repels 
a  cliarge  which  human  wisdom  has  foisted  upon  it  in  its  blindness,  in  order 
to  make  out  of  the  church  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God.  Here  is  the 
diflSculty  :  men  judge  these  preachers  under  a  miscojiceived  theory,  and 
consequently  with  2)rejudice* 

Some  keenly  feel  this  difficulty  in  their  Church-Kingdom  theory,  and  thus— over 
against  overwhelming  proof— try  to  remove  it.  Gregory  {Four  Gospels^  p.  120)  declares 
that  Jesus  *'  corrected  their  (the  twelve)  false  Jewish  views  of  His  priestly  character,  and 
of  His  Kingdom,"  and  appeals  for  evidence  to  Matt.  IG  :  13-20,  and  20  :  28  !  The  pas- 
sages being  largely  incorj^orated  by  us,  need  no  comment.  Ebrai-d  {Gospel  JJis.)  con- 
stantly takes  it  for  granted  that  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom  is  spiritual,  and 
that  the  disciples  comprehended  it.  Thus  e.g.  p.  267,  referring  to  the  Ser.  on  the  Mount 
(comp.  Prop.  42,  Obs.  6  and  8,  note),  he  says  :  **  Jesus  availed  Himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, after  the  selection  of  His  disciples,  to  explain, /uWi/  and  distinctly,  to  than  and  to 
the  people,  what  ipas  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.'*  He  calls  it  *'  the  inaugural  discourse  of  the 
new  Kingdom"  (p.  273),  in  which  Jesus  says  :  "  Such  and  such  is  the  nature  of  my 
Kingdom  ;  such  its  form  ;  such  the  proper  state  of  mind  ;  and  such  are  my  demands,"  in 
order  **  to  afford  the  means  of  certainty  "  to  the  hearers.  This  is  solely  Ebrard's  imagin- 
ing, for  he  utterly  fails  to  show  where  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  is  defined,  and  mistakes 
ifie  means  and  accessories  for  obtaining  the  Kingdom  for  the  Kingdom  itself.  It  is  painful 
and  saddening  when  such  men  so  seriously  miss  '*  the  means  of  certainty."  The  pre- 
conceived Chuich- Kingdom  theory  explains  it  aU.  Some  writers  even  make  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  twelve  to  be  equivalent  to  the  founding  of  a  new  Kingdom,  although 
they  preached  it  as  future.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  disciples  knew  the  nature  of  the 
Kingdom  and  located  its  future,  is  well  stated  by  Dr.  Imbrie  in  *'  The  Regeneration" 
{Pre-MUL  Essays,  p.  153,  etc.). 

Obs.  3.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  there  were  many  things  that  these 
disciples,  when  preaching  the  Kingdom,  did  not  then  know,  but  it  was  not 
requisite  to  know  them  for  the  simple  reason  that,  before  the  derided 
postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  it  was  no  part  of  their  mission  to  preach 
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them.  Thus  e.g.  they  did  not  know  that  the  Jewish  nation  wonld  refuse  to 
repent^  that  the  representative  men  would  conspire  to  put  Jesus  to  death, 
that  the  Messiah  would  be  crucified,  that  the  Kingdom  would  be  postponed 
to  the  Sec.  Advent,  that  the  Gentiles  would  be  called,  etc.,  and,  more,  all 
these  things  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  commission.  They  were  not  to 
preach  the  death  of  Jesus,  or  things  then  unknown  to  them  ;  they  were 
commissioned  to  preach  the  Kingdom  conditioned  by  repentance — to  offer 
it  to  the  Jewish  nation — and  thus  far  they  were  instructed  and  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth.  This  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  was  (Props.  54  and  55) 
necessary  at  that  time,  while  a  knowledge  of  the  other  things  was  not  onljf 
unnecessary,  but  would  have,  if  imparted,  actually  disqualijied  them  for  their 
important  mission.  This  exquisite  arrangement  of  truth  in  the  mission  of 
the  first  preachers  is,  to  our  mind,  most  forcible  evidence  of  inspiration. 

Obs,  4.  Miracles  (Matt.  10  :  1,  8,  Luke  10  :  17,  etc.)  attend  their  preach- 
ing of  the  Kingdom,  which  is  a  most  convincing  attestation  of  both  the 
truthfulness  of  their  proclamation,  freed  from  error,  and  the  intimate 
relationship  that  the  Kingdom  sustained  to  the  Supernatural.  Would 
Christ  give  the  power  of  working  miracles  to  persons  who  confirmed  them- 
selves and  others  in  erroneous  doctrine  ?  Even  Judas,  at  that  time,  how- 
ever much  he  fell  afterward,  must  have,  in  virtue  of  the  mission  bestowed 
upon  him,  known  and  proclaimed  the  truth  concerning  the  Kingdom. 
Designed  as  the  miracles  (wrought  by  some,  perhaps  all)  were  to  fore- 
shadow (Prop.  7)  the  power  to  be  experienced  in  the  Kingdom  itself,  they 
were  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  witness  to  the  veracity  of  the  preachers  them* 
selves.  Such  an  attestation,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  all  others,  who  desire 
us  to  believe  that  they  were  in  error,  have  never  yet  been  able  to  give  us. 

Obs.  5.  What  little  satisfaction  many  commentaries  give  us  when  com- 
menting on  the  preaching  of  John  and  the  disciples.  Work  after  work 
will  not  make  the  slightest  mention  of  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  art- 
full  v  speak  of  it  as  a  gradual  developing  from  darkness  into  light,  just  as 
if  the  style  of  their  preaching  was  but  a  little  removed  from  that  of  *'  the 
modems.'*  A  host  literally  jump  at  the  conclusion — proven  to  be  false 
by  the  continued  belief  of  these  preachers  to  the  ascension  of  Jesus — that 
they  preached  (without  knowing  it)  the  establishment  of  the  church- 
kingdom.  The  large  majority,  without  perceiving  how  fatally  they  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  confiaence  in  the  Truth,  and  invite  unbelief  to 
hold  itself  in  merriment  over  the  defect,  pass  the  whole  thing  by  with  the 
comment — as  if  it  amounted  to  nothing,  or  was  scarcely  worth'  noticing, 
or  the  most  reasonable  thing  to  expect — that  these  men  were  yet  filled 
with  **  Jewish  prejudices'*  and  "  Jewish  forms,*'  and  the  time  had  not 
yet  arrived  for  the  notion  of  a  pure,  spiritual  Kingdom.  Indeed,  if  this 
IS  so,  as  learned  men  tell  us,  then  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  were 
very  unreliable  guides,  being  **  the  blind  leading  the  blifidy*'  and,  what  is 
worse,  divinely  commissionea  to  do  this  !  Infidelity  exults  in  such  teach- 
ing, which  enectually  cripples  the  first  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and 
introduces  a  discordance  and  antagonism  fatal  to  the  unity  and  integrity 
of  the  Word. 

Obs.  6.  How  unfairly  this  subject  is  treated  may  be  found  illustrated 
in  various  Lives  of  Christ.    Some  of  these  (e.g.  lleetwood's)  make  the 
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preaching  of  the  twelve  and  the  seventy  exactly  correspondent  with 
their  own  modern  ideas  of  the  Kingdom.  The  same  unfairness  is  true  of 
Histories  of  the  Bible.  Thus  e.g.  Gleig  {His,  of  the  Bible,  vol.  2,  p.  223), 
after  stating  the  views  of  the  Jews  in  a  restored  Davidic  Kingdom  under 
the  persona]  rei^  of  the  Messiah,  tells  us  that  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  the  disciples  continued  in  such  a  belief  because  **  prejudices  are 
usually  deeply  seated  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  cnlturey  thus  actually 
degraaina  the  disciples  to  ignorance  and  uncouthness  to  make  out  a  case,  for- 

5etting  that  by  so  doing  he  degrades  the  mission  and  instruction  imparted  by 
esvs.  If  they  were  lacking  '*  culture,"  if  they  were  under  **  deeply  seated 
prejudices,"  if  they  were  under  a  **  delusion"  (as  Gleig  well-meaningly 
says),  how  was  it  possible  for  Jesus,  honestly  and  consistently ,  to  send  them 
fortn  to  proclaim  their  want  of  **  culture,"  their  **  prejudices,"  and  their 
"  delusion"  to  others,  and  confirm  the  same  by  miraculous  signs  !  The 
same  lack  of  candor  is  found  in  Theologies.  Thus  e.g.  Knapp  {uh.  TheoL, 
8.  89,  99,  154,  etc.)  frankly  tells  us  the  Jewish  view,  and  that  the  disciples 
entertained  it,  but  then  endeavors  to  break  its  force  by  insinuating, 
without  adducing  the  slightest  historical  or  scriptural  proof,  that  the 
Kingdom  was  also  understood  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  that  a  purer  and 
higher  meaning  was  gradually  placed  upon  the  phraseology  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom.  But  this  does  not  clear  the  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ;  it 
does  not  vindicate  their  oflBcial  position,  for,  according  to  his  statement, 
others — who  were  not  specially  appointed  as  preachers  of  the  Kingdom — 
had  better,  purer  ideas,  which,  we  are  to  infer,  came  down  to  us. 
This  mode  of  reasoning  only  makes  the  matter  worse,  for  iu  one  place  all 
the  concessions  needed  are  made  ;  and  in  another,  they  are  virtually 
recalled  under  the  unproved  statement  that  in  connection  with  this  idea  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  they  also  must  have  held  (implied) 
the  notion  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  Kingdom.  Such  an  important  point  as 
this,  must  have  more  than  mere  inference  and  unsupported  supposition  ; 
and  Knapp  forgets,  that  the  very  men  who,  above  all  others,  should  have 
this  pure,  spiritual  conception  of  the.  Kingdom  (if  it  is  the  one  intended) 
are  the  disciples,  the  preachers,  whom  he  confesses  to  be  in  ignorance  of  it 
down  to  the  ascension.  These  illustrations  will  suffice  ;  the  reader  can 
readily  find  a  multitude. 

Neander  (Ch.  //is.,  vol.  1,  p.  37)  makes  Zechariah's  faith  to  express  itself  in  a 
**  worldly  sense,  or  worldly  turn,  or  shape,"  because  he  expected  deliverance  from 
enemies,  etc.  But  let  the  reader  notice  that  Zechariah  was  under  the  direct  influence  of 
the  Spirit,  and  it  follows  that  his  utterances  are  to  be  received  in  preference  to  Nean- 
der's,  especially  seeing  that  they  correspond  with  that  of  the  prophets  (who  link  with 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  a  deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation  from  its  enemies,  as  shown 
Props.  111-114).  He  delineates  the  disciples'  ignorance,  etc.,  very  much  as  Knapp,  and 
seeks  refuge  in  his  germ  or  development  theory. 

Obs.  7.  Misled  by  some  favorite  theory,  the  plain  facts  of  the  disciples' 
preaching  are  unintentionally  misstated,  and,  of  coarse,  others  are  im- 
properly influenced.  Thus  e.g.  Neander  {Life  of  Christy  sec.  174)  has  taken 
the  umoarranted  liberty  of  saying,  when  referring  to  the  mission  of  the 
disciples  into  Galilee,  that  they  were  to  spread  **  the  announcement  that 
the  Kingdom  had  appeared,*^  that  "  they  were  only  to  proclaim  everywhere 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  object  of  all  men's  desire,  had  come.'*^  Now 
if  we  turn  to  the  Record,  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  such  commission  given 
to  the  disciples;  for  instead  of  preaching  that  the  Kingdoia  "had  ai^- 
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pearedy  and  *^  had  come/*  they  were  coT^r^^^/y  charged  to  say  (Mati  10  :  7): 
"  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  handy''  and  (Lake  10  :  9)  :  "  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  come  nigh  to  vou.^'  If  language  has  any  force,  this  phraseologj 
cannot,  by  any  means,  be  made  to  be  the  equivalent  of  Dr.  Neander's.  So 
Olshaasen  even  {Com.  Matt.  3  :  2),  hampered  by  his  Ghnrch-Kingdom 
theory,  makes  the  announcement  '*  is  at  hand  "  to  be  an  equivaJent  of  "  it 
already  present."  Others,  influenced  in  the  same  way,  interpret  the 
language  in  like  manner.  The  difference  to  some  may  appear  trivial,  but 
as  we  proceed  will  be  found  exceedingly  weighty  and  essential  (Props. 
55-61).  How,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  the  first  preachers  of  the 
Kingdom  proclaim  that  a  Kingdom  **  had  come,"  was  **  already  presentj*^ 
when  they  themselves  (as  both  Neander  and  Olshausen  admit  in  other 
places)  were  not  conscious  of  it  down  to  the  ascension  (Acts  1:6)? 
Forsaking  the  primitive  view,  the  ablest  men  involve  themselves  in 
difficulties,  and  excite  antagonism  where  none  exists. 

Ohs.  8.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  lamented,  that  while  infidelity  has  made  itself 
merry  over  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  calling  it  "  mistaken," 
"  deceived,"  "  delusion,"  etc.,  the  Apologists,  unable  themselves  to  receire 
this  preaching,  or  to  satisfactorily  account  for  it,  have  done  nothing  to 
remove  this  stumbling-block  out  of  the  way.  Some  unbelievers  in  a  kind 
of  ironical  manner  (Dean  Mansell  On  FreethinJcitig)  suggest,  as  the  result, 
that  as  the  whole  proof  of  Christianity  rests  on  the  Prophecies,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  make  out  such  a  proof  to  avoid  the  literal  and  proper 
meaning,  and  introduce  a  mystical  or  allegorical  interpretation  ;  for  the 
past  has  proven  that  the  apostles  themselves  misinterpreted  the  prophecies 
too  literally  or  in  a  Jewish  manner.  This,  of  course,  opens  the  flood  gates 
to  every  conceivable  fancy^  and  strikes  a  deep  blow  at  the  vital  part  of 
Christianity.  Hence  it  is,  that  an  oily  class,  smooth-tongued  and  eloquent 
over  the  virtues  of  Jesus  and  His  devoted  band,  profess,  all  the  time 
stabbing  the  reputation  and  character  of  these  teachers,  that  they  only 
desire  to  remove  that  blundering  literal  interpretation  and  plant  reli^on 
more  securely  on  a  spiritual  one,  which  will  not  recognize  **  the  fables  of 
the  early  preaching.  The  grossest  attacks  and  the  most  artful,  centring 
on  the  early  preaching,  come  from  all  sides,  and  a  careful  reader  will  sadly 
notice  that  in  the  re])lies  of  the  defenders  of  Christianity,  with  but  rare 
exceptions,  there  is  found  a  willingness  to  receive  these  suggestions  of 
unbelief,  viz.  :  to  discard  the  literal,  grammatical  sense  of  the  prophecies, 
which  it  is  wrongfully  supposed  led  these  disciples  into  their  errors,  and, 
therefore,  to  receive  as  an  offset  a  spiritual  one,  which  can  transmute 
David's  throne  into  the  Father's  throne,  and  change  every  other  phrase  to 
suit  the  situation.  Alas  !  the  influence  of  such  a  methoa  upon  the  minds 
of  men  without  sufficient  independence  to  think  for  themselves  ! 

Obs.  9.  Those,  too,  who  so  candidly  concede  **  the  Jewish  cast"  of  the 
disciples'  preaching  are  undecided  us  to  the  time  when  an  entire  change 
in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  (as  alleged)  was  wrought.  While  some  place 
it  even  later  (others  asserting  no  change,  but  leaving  it  to  development  in 
the  church)  than  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  majority  of  our  opponents 
s^em  inclined  to  date  it  from  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  credit 
of  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  an  effort  must  be  made,  in  some  way,  to 
trAce  it  back  to  inspired  men.    Now  at  this  stage  of  the  argument  we  only 
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say  this  :  if  the  change  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  took  place,  as 
multitudes  hold,  and  as  e.g.  Bernard  {Bampton  Lectures,  **  The  Progress 
of  Doctrine")  infers,  how  comes  it  then  that  the  early  **  consciousness"  of 
the  church  does  noi  portray  this  change  in  the  writings  of  that  period  f 
Why  does  the  church,  founded  hy  these  disciples,  assume  the  position  that 
Jesus,  the  crucified  one,  is  the  Messiah  (with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  meaning  of  the  name),  so  declared  hy  His  resurrection  and  exalta- 
tion, who  remains  in  heaven  during  this  intermediate  period  until  the  elect 
are  gathered  out  and  the  time  arrives,  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  ?  Why  is  it  that  none 
of  the  Primitive  churches  indicate  such  a  change  of  doctrine,  and  directly 
trace  it  to  the  apostles  ?  Surely  if  the  current  notion  on  the  subject  is  the 
correct  one,  this  feature  ought  to  be  observed.  Bernard  and  others  do 
not  meet  the  real  objections  against  their  view,  for  fully  admitting  that  a 
change  was  introduced,  this  change  was  not  one  tn  the  belie/  of  the  King- 
dom, but  only  in  the  manner  and  time  of  its  introduction,  in  the  reception 
of  preliminary  measures,  made  now  necessary  by  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom  and  the  organization  of  the  Christian  Churcn.  This  change 
does  not  affect  covenant  promise,  confirmed  by  oath,  while  Bernard's  violates 
covenant  and  explicit  promise. 

The  student  is  reminded  that  persons  cannot  he  too  cautions  in  snch  wholesale  dedno- 
tions,  made  hecanse  of  the  introduction  of  certain  changes  which  do  not  affect  the 
nature  of  the  Kingdom.  Thns  e.g.  many  stomhle  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  can- 
not B«e  how  this  is  to  he  reconciled  with  the  expectations  of  the  restoration  of  the  Theo- 
cratic-Day  idic  Kingdom  ;  but  they  overlook  the  predicted  fact  (God  foreseeing  aU,  and 
thus  ordering)  that  this  is  implied  in  an  immortal  Son  of  David  thus  restoring  and  reign- 
ing, and  that  this  resurrection  was  expressly  foretold  as  a  requisite  to  fulfil  the  promises 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.  This  disregard  to  the  Kingdom  preached,  etc.,  leads  to 
many  strange  and  unscriptural  statements.  Thus  e.g.  Bernard  (in  the  excellent  Lectures 
referred  to)  says  :  **  Peter  presents  the  Gospel  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  com- 
pletion of  the  covenant  made  with  the  fathers."  The  truth  is,  that  Peter  only  presents 
the  Gospel  to  show  how  prophecy  will  he  fulfilled  (saving  in  the  caU  of  the  Gentiles),  and 
koic  the  covenant  teas  confirmed  in  Christ  and  shall  yet  be  amply  realized  in  the  future. 
Again  :  **  The  Gospel  has  fought  itself  free,  and  severed  itself  from  Judaism,  not  merely 
in  its  form  but  in  its  essence,  proclaiming  Salvation  by  the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law."  Admitting  freely  the  grace  brought  through  Jesus, 
through  whom  alone  we  expect  to  inherit,  the  sentence  as  it  stands  is  misleading.  The 
Gospel  did  not  cut  itself  free,  etc.,  until  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrian  school  prevailed, 
as  seen  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  True  Judaism  looked  forward,  having  the  cov- 
enants and  promises,  even  to  the  sacrificial  death  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  death  of  Jesus 
is  no  separation  from  but  a  confirmation  of  the  Judaic  essence,  for  the  Salvation  prom- 
ised through  this  Messiah  is  identical  with  that  proclaimed  by  Judaism.  This  will  be 
shown  hereafter. 
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Proposition  44.  The  preaching  of  the  Kingdom^  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  tliM  of  the  predicted  Kingdom^  raised  no 
controversy  between  the  Jews  and  Jesus,  or  betmeen  the  Jew% 
and  His  disciples  and  apostles. 

We  find  no  hint,  not  the  slightest,  that  there  was  the  least  dU- 
agreemerd  between  the  preachers  of  the  kingdom  and  their  heaieis 
on  the  subject  of  the  kingdom  itself.  We  know  what  the  views  of 
the  Jews  were,  and  if  there  had  been  any  essential  diflference  in 
the  presentation  of  a  subject  so  dear  and  vital  to  Jewish  fedth— 
fundamental  to  Messianic  faith — most  certainly  there  would  be 
proof  to  show  it.  The  absence  of  it,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  sub- 
stantiates our  position. 

Obs.  1.  Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  that  period  of  early  preachins. 
The  converts  were  nearly  all  Jews,  embracing  hundreds,  and  finalTy 
thousaDds,  including  even  a  large  number  of  priests.  Acts  6  :  7.  Consider 
how  tenaciously  all  these  held  to  the  predicted  restoration  of  the  Davidic 
Kingdom,  and  that  during  the  entire  period  of  preaching,  from  John  down 
to  apostolic  days,  no  question,  no  difficulty  arose  concerning  the  great 
subject  of  the  Kingdom,  i.e.  concerning  its  nature,  its  lack  of  identity 
with  the  anticipated  one.  Why  thisf  Simply  because  both  parties  under- 
stood the  Kingdom  as  covenanted  and  prophesied  ;  because  the  Kingdom 
preached  corresponded  with  the  views  entertained  by  these  Jews  ;  other- 
T^ise  it  would  have  awakened  discussion,  led  to  explanations  and  opposition. 
There  being  agreement,  discussion  and  controversy  could  not  follow,  and 
hence  we  do  not  find  them. 

Obs.  2.  A  mutual  understanding  existed  between  the  parties,  and  this 
was  not  interrupted  so  long  as  these  preachers  lived,  for  after  the  ascension 
of  Jesus,  instead  of  a  retractatio7i  of  previous  preaching  and  opinions, 
instead  of  telling  the  Jews  that  they  had  misapprenended  tne  nature  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  that  only  a  spiritual  one  was  the  one  intended  by  the 
Messiah  (which,  if  our  opponents^are  correct,  honestv  ought  to  have  done), 
there  continued  a  perfect  agreement  between  preacners  and  converts,  the 
basis  of  which  was,  looking  for  this  same  Kingdom  to  be  revealed  cU  the 
Sec.  Advent  of  the  Messiah  (comp.  Props.  70-76). 

Obs.  3.  Therefore,  it  is  an  unjust  reflection  upon  these  Jews  and  Jewish 
preachers  to  accuse  them  of  ignorance,  carnality,  etc.  To  assert  as  Storrs' 
(Diss,  on  the  Kingd.  of  Heaven),  that  these  Jews  **  were  shamefullv 
ignorant"  of  the  Messiah's  reign,  recoils  upon  the  preachers  who  made  and 
left  them  thus  **  ignorant."  Yet  this  is  the  beliei  of  many  eminent  men, 
forgetting  that  perhaps  the  '*  ignorance"  may  be  in  the  gradually  sub- 
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stitnted  change  introduced  after  the  death  of  these  preachers.  Even  as 
late  as  Tertuliian,  when  the  proposed  change  had  not  as  yet  overwhelmed 
the  Apostolic  Theology,  he  pointedly  says  in  his  Apology  (Sec.  21),  in 
reference  to  this  point :  "  Even  now  His  Advent  is  expected  by  them  (the 
Jews  generally)  ;  nor  is  there  any  other  contention  between  thetn  and  w«, 
than  tnat  they  believe  the  Advent  has  not  yet  occurred."  The  Kingdom 
was  not  disputed,  but  the  maniier  and  time  of  occurrence  under  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah. 

Obs.  4.  The  Jews  did  not  find  fault  with  the  Kingdom,  butin/Ae  King 
as  believed  in  by  believing  Jews  and  Gentiles.  In  their  blindness,  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  purity  and  holiness  essential  to  entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  ;  they  rejected  the  repentance  requisite  for  its  establish- 
ment ;  they  were  angered  at  the  well-merited  rebukes  aimed  at  their 
hypocrisy  and  sinfulness  ;  they  were  fearful  of  losing  their  own  authority 
ana  power,  and  therefore  they  rejected  the  King^  and  urged  his  crucifixion. 
After  His  death,  it  was  too  humbling  to  their  pride  to  confess  a  crucified 
Jesus  as  their  Messiah  ;  it  was  too  mortifying  and  condemnatory  to  tneir 
past  action  to  acknowledge  a  once  dead  and  buried  Jesus  to  be  their 
King ;  the  difficulty  was  nof  in  the  Kingdom,  but  in  the  King,  and  in 
the  confession  and  obedience  that  was  required.  This  influenced  the 
nation,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  but  nevertheless  many  Jews,  seeing 
the  Scriptures  fulfilled  in  this  Messiah,  and  the  Messianic  evidences  in  His 
birth,  life,  miracles,  words,  death,  etc.,  still  clung  to  Him  as  the  promised 
Messiah,  the  Restorer  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as  predicted  ;  and  this  was 
done  under  the  assurance  (as  we  shall  show  in  its  place)  that  He  would 
come  the  Second  Time  for  this  very  purpose.  Such  is  the  plain  teaching 
of  the  Record,  and  its  testimonv  on  tnis  point  is  decided  and  overwhelming^ 
as  the  reader  will  see  for  himself  as  we  proceed. 

It  will  not  answer  to  cover  this  over  under  the  plea  of  accommodation  ;  for  it  only 
amounts  to  making  numbers  of  persons  preaching,  in  the  most  serious  manner,  to  induce 
others  to  repentance  and  faith,  a  Kingdom  of  God  in  accordance  with  their  own  preju- 
dices and  that  of  their  hearers,  because  Jesus  saw  that  they  were  not  prepared  for  the 
truth.  And  this /V/rof  (for  it  can  be  called  nothing  less)  was  designed  and  fostered  by 
the  pure  Son  of  (iod  I  The  statement  needs  no  refutation  ;  it  contradicts  itself.  There- 
fore to  plead  that  such  an  accommodation  prevented  a  controversy  arising,  is  simply  to 
say  that  Christ  sacrificed  timih  and  kept  men  in  error  for  the  sake  of  a  slight  temporary 
gain,  or  that  He  sacrificed  His  oion  honor  and  dignity  for  the  sake  of  conciliating  erring 
men.  No  wonder  that  the  Baur  school  and  others  are  jubilant  over  the  fatal  concessions 
contained  in  the  works  of  pious  men,  hailing  and  parading  them  as  the  self-evident  in- 
dications of  a  shaky  foundation.  But,  viewing  the  matter  in  its  totality,  the  relation  of 
this  preaching  to  covenant,  prophecy,  the  Jewish  nation,  God's  Purpose  of  Salvation, 
etc.,  we  cordially  accept  of  this  preaching  and  agreement— these  alleged  evidences  of 
weakness — a.v  necessary  and  indispensable  features  in  the  structure.  The  reasons  will 
appear  more  fully. 

Obs.  5.  It  may  be  well  to  say  here,  that  as  long  as  this  happy  correspond- 
ence continued  numerous  Jews  were  converted  to  Christianity  (as  history 
attests),  but  just  so  soon  as  this  disagreement  arose  respecting  the  King- 
dom, and  the  Jewish  faith  in  their  Kingdom  was  derided  and  scorned, 
conversions  became  less  and  less  until  they  almost  ceased.* 

*  And  as  a  return  was  made  to  the  Primitive  Church  doctrine,  conversions  increased 
until  they  form  now  again  a  very  fair  number. 
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Oh^  6.  This  agreement  indicates,  what  has  already  been  intimated^  that 
no  necessity  existed  to  hold  np  the  hope  of  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  more  prominently,  becaase,  as  it  all  depended  upon  the  coming 
again  of  Jesus  the  Christ,  it  was  sufficient  to  airect  attention  to  that 
Advent,  linking  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  with  them,  thus  avoiding 
the  jealousy,  etc.,  of  the  Roman  Power. 

Obs.  7.  This  agreement  has  been  noticed  by  numerous  writers,  and  has 
called  forth  corresponding  remarks,  nearly  always  in  disparaging^ expres- 
sions, so  intended,  but  more  or  less  connected  with  the  truth.  This  will 
be  seen  by  taking  at  random  two  writers.  Thus  e.g.  Beuss  {^His.  Ck. 
Tlieoly  p.  246)  tells  us  that  the  early  churches  formed  under  this  preach- 
ing **  might  be  regarded  as,  and  virtually  were,  a  Jewish  party. ^'  Hoigan 
(in  Mor^  Philosophy)  charges  early  Christianity  with  a  leaning  toward 
Judaism,  that  the  disciples  corrupted  the  New  Test  to  effect  this,  that  we 
have  a  Jewish  Gospel,  and  the  first  Christians  were  "  nothing  else  but  a 
political  faction  amoiig  the  JewSy  some  of  them  receiving  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  or  the  Restorer  of  the  Kingdom,  and  others  rejecting  him  under 
that  character."  Now,  aside  from  the  effort  made  to  use  this  connection 
with  Jewish  views  against  Christianity,  to  make  out  a  case  of  corruption, 
ignorance,  etc.,  it  is  true  that,  while  the  ceremonial  law  of  Judaism  was 
rejected  by  many  as  non-essential,  etc.,  there  was  a  strong  ppint  of  contact 
and  continued  agreement  between  Judaism  and  Christians  in  itessiante 
expectatiojis  respecting  the  Kingdom — the  difference  being  that  the  former 
located  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes  at  the  First  Advent  of  the  Messiah 
(thus  rejecting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah),  and  the  latter,  theirs  a^  the  Seco^id 
Advent  of  this  Jesus  who  had  been  crucified.  To  deny  this,  or  to  conceal 
it,  is  simply  exhibiting  gross  ignorance  of  facts,  or  dishonesty  in  suppressing 
truth  (comp.  Prop.  69). 
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Proposition  45.  The  phrases  "  Kingdom  of  heaven^^  " Kingdom 
of  Ood^^  '* Kingdom  of  Chinsty'^  etc.^  denote  the  same  Kingdom. 

It  has  already  been  shown  (Props.  20-23,  etc.)  how  the  Jews 
understood  and  employed  these  phrases,  and  how  the  first  preach- 
ers adopted  them. 

Obs.  1.  Now  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  nsed  as 
BjmoDymons  in  the  New  Test.  What  Matt,  pronounces  "  the  Kingdom  of 
heaTen,"  is  said  by  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  to  be  **  the  Kingdom  of  God/' 
as  e.g.  comp.  Matt.  5  :  3,  with  Luke  6  :  20,  and  Matt.  13  :  11  with  Mark 
4  :  11.  So  also  **  the  Kingdom  of  God'*  is  designated  Christ's  Kingdom, 
as  e.g.  comp.  Matt.  16  :  28  with  Luke  9  :  27,  Mark  9  : 1,  etc. 

So  also  "the  Father's  Kingdom**  and  Christ's  are  represented  as  identical.  Comp. 
e.g.  Matt.  13  :  41-43  with  Eph.  5  :  5,  and  Matt  26  :  29  with  2  Pet.  1  :  11,  etc.,  and  Prop, 
as.  In  reference  to  the  usage  of  those  phrases,  comp.  Props.  22  and  23,  and  the  note 
by  Dr.  Craven  in  Lange's  Vom.  Rev,,  p.  93. 

Obs.  2.  These  phrases  thus  interchangeably  employed  to  denote  the  one 
Kingdom  (Prop,  35)  were  understood  to  mean  the  Davidic  Kingdom 
restored,  as  e.g.  Acts  1  :  6,  Matt.  20  :  21,  Acts  15  :  16,  Luke  1  :  32,  etc. 
(comp.  Props.  19-23). 

This  has  been  so  frankly  admitted  by  onr  opponents  (as  e.g.  Dr.  CampbeU,  Knapp, 
Neander,  etc.)  that  more  need  not  be  added,  leaving  onr  argument  to  bring  in  the  ad- 
ditional proof.  On  every  side  do  we  find  this  testimony,  given,  too,  without  any  thonght 
of  its  bearing  on  the  subject.  Thus  e.g.  Farrar  (Life  of  ChrisU  vol.  1,  p.22)  informs  ns 
that  **  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel  "  is  equivalent  to  Mark  15  :  43,  **  waiting  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God,"  and  that  among  the  Jews  a  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah 
was,  **  may  I  see  the  Consolation  of  Israel."  The  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  were  united. 
We  merely  suggest  that  in  addition  to  the  meanings  and  derivation  usually  given  to  the 
phrase  used  by  Matthew,  **  the  Kingdom  of  heaven"  (viz.  :  that  the  God  of  heaven  gives 
It  to  the  Christ,  that  through  it  the  Father's  will  is  manifested,  that  heavenly  principles, 
ete.,  are  exhibited,  etc.),  may  there  not,  in  the  employment  of  the  plural  form,  **  heaven- 
lies,"  be  an  aUusion  to  the  peculiar  form  of  government  (Theocratical)  under  chosen 
heavenly  rulers  (comp.  Prop.  154).  Dr.  Meyer  {Com.  on  Matt.  3  :  2)  says  :  **  It  is  caUed 
the  Messianic  Kingdom,  not  because  the  words  '  of  the  heavens  *  express  God,  but  be- 
cause this  Kingdom  is  conceived  as  descending  from  heaven  and  entering  the  world. 
Gal.  4  :  26."  This  idea  may  (comp.  Eev.  19  :  11-16  and  21  :  2,  etc.)  indeed  be  included, 
but  it  does  not  exclude  the  old  Jewish  notion  derived  from  Daniel,  or  the  one  just 
stated.     It  may  include  them  all,  making  it  the  more  expressive. 

Obs.  3.  In  addition  to  the  abundant  testimony  already  adduced,  that 
they  were  regarded  as  denoting  the  same  Kingdom,  and  tnat  the  restored 
Theocracy,  as  existing  under  David,  we  add  a  few  more.  Nast  {Coin,  on 
Matt.  11  : 1-6),  allowing  the  Church-Kingdom  theory  as  correct,  frankly 
says  :  "'  Thous;h  John  the  Baptist,  Zecharias,  and  those  other  Israelites 
wno  waited  tor  '  the  Consolation  of  Israel,'  expected  the  Messiah  to 
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establish  a  spiritual  Kin^dom^  a  reign  of  righteonsness,  they  connected, 
nevertheless,  with  it^  the  idea  of  a  visible,  terrestrial  Kingdom,  that  be 
would  literally  sit  on  David's  throne,  and  extend  His  reign  from  the  river 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  Doddrige  (Coni.  Matt  3  :  2),  cordially  adopting 
the  Church-Kingdom  idea  as  intended  by  the  phrase,  save  :  "It  is  plain 
that  the  Jews  understood  it  of  a  temporal  monarchy,  which  God  would 
erect ;  the  seat  of  which,  they  supposed,  would  be  Jerusalem,  which 
would  become,  instead  of  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  world.  And  the  ex- 
pected Sovereign  of  this  Kingdom  they  learned  from  Daniel  to  call  *  the 
Son  of  Man' ''  {Were  the  Jews  mistaken ?  Comp.  Props.  19-23  and  31-35). 
Fairbaim  {Herm.  Matiual,  p.  41-43)  tells  us  that  the  phrase,  "points 
back  te  those  prophecies  of  tne  Old  Test.,  in  which  promise  was  made  of  t 
King  and  Kingdom,  that  should  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  another  wi; 
than  could  be  done  by  a  mereljr  human  administration,"  ete.,  which  we 
cordially  receive  as  true,  remarking,  however,  that  the  plain  TheocratioJ 
meaning  contained  in  the  grammatical  sense  (which  he  carefully  avoids), 
as  held  by  the  Jews,  by  the  disciples  and  apostles,  introduces  just  such  a 
union  of  heaven  and  earth  (as  e.g.  God  in  Jesus  condescending  to  reign  as 
earthly  Ruler,  ete.)  as  he  advocates.  Our  entire  argument  thus  far  con- 
clusively proves  that  all  these  phrases  do  not  denote  separate  things  (a8e.g' 
intimated  by  Lange,  Com.  Matt.,  p.  73),  or  are  given  (so  Fleck,  quoted  by 
Lange)  **  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Christian  Km^dom  of  God  more  fully 
from  the  Jewish  Theocracv,"  but  the  restored  Theocracy,  as  covenanted 
and  predicted  under  the  Messiah.  They  were  applied  to  a  definite,  well- 
known  Kingdom,  viz.  :  the  Theocratic- Davidic. 

But  able  writers,  wedded  to  the  spiritual  Chorch -Kingdom  theory,  can  see  nothing ii^ 
the  phrase  but  another  and  differing  Kingdom,  viz.  :  the  Chnrch  regarded  as  militant 
and  triumphant.     Thas,  to  iUastrate  how  confidently  they  appeal  to  its  simplicity  in 
their  teaching,  we  refer  to  Gregory  {Four  Gospels,  p.  146),  who,  speaking  of  **  the  King* 
dom  of  heaven, "  and  that  Matthew  by  its  nse  intended  to  correct  false  Jewish  views 
(when  Acts  1  :  6,  he  still  held  them),  confidently  asserts  :  '*  The  phrase  clearly  expresseB 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  Kingdom  distinct  from  aU  these  kingdoms  of  this  world  after  which 
the  Jew  had  fashioned  his  idea  of  the  Messiah's  dominion.     Its  origin  is  in  the  heaveiiB, 
where  God  dwells  :  its  throne,  the  seat  of  the  King,  is  there  ;  its  highest  present  and 
prospective  glories  are  there.     This  simple  phrase  tanght  that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  a  spiritual  and  heavenly  Kingdom,  unlike  the  old  Theocracy  with  its  tem- 
ple and  throne  in  Jerusalem  ;  unlike  the  magnificent  empire  patterned  after  Borne, 
which  the  worldly  Jew  was  dreaming  of  ;  wholly  unlike  the  temporal  empire  of  the  Papi^ 
cy  long  after  established."     Here  is  a  tissue  of  assumptions  :  (1)  It  ignores  Uie  fact  that 
it  was  a  Jewish  phrase,  adopted  without  explanation  by  Matthew,  and  that  it  could  not 
possibly  convey  the  idea  assumed,  being  definitely  used  to  designate  the  restored  David- 
ic Kingdom  and  its  extent,  etc.,  as  given  by  Daniel  ;  (2)  it  engrafts  upon  it  a  modem 
notion,  which  the  Jews  never  entertained,  being  bound  by  the  plain  covenant  and  pro- 
phetical language  which  locates  the  Kingdom,  not  in  heaven  but  on  the  earth  ;  (3)  he  as- 
sumes that  the  phrase  is  so  clearly  full  of  his  doctrine  that  it  ought  to  have  taught  the 
Jew  such  a  view,  when  the  facts  are  just  the  reverse,  viz.  :  that  its  usage  fortified  them 
and  the  disciples  (including  Matthew)  in  believing  that  it  unmistakably  taught  the  rw- 
toration  of  the  downfallen  Theocracy,  which  was — as  we  have  shown — a  Kingdom  of 
God  and  of  heaven  ;  (4)  its  simplicity  of  teaching  established  and  confirmed  the  almost 
universal  Pre-Millenarianism  of  the  early  Church  and  its  connected  doctrine  of  the  King- 
dom— a  position  just  directly  opposite  to  that  which  Gregory  finds  in  the  **  simple 
phrase,"  and  which  Shedd  {His.  of  Doc,  p.  291)  calls  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian." 
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Proposition  46.  The  Kmgdom  cmtdcipated  by  the  Jews  at  the 
First  Advent  is  based  on  the  Abrahamio  and  Da/vidic  Cove- 
ants. 

^  This  might  be  shown  bv  numerous  references,  but  it  will  be  suffi- 
ciently conspicuous  by  adverting  to  the  declarations  found  in  only 
one  chapter  of  the  New  Testament.  Thus,  e.g.,  Luke  1  :  32,  33,  56, 
72,  73,  where  we  have  undoubted  allusions  to  previously  obtained 
covenants,  in  "  the  tuqvcy  promised  to  the  fathers,"  in  ''  the  holy 
covenant  ^^  confirmed  by'  oath  *'  to  our  father  Abraham,"  and  in 
''  the  throne  of  his  father  David." 

Obs.  1.  In  turning  back  to  the  fountain  head  from  whence  this  doc-, 
trine,  this  faith  in  a  Messianic  Kingdom  proceeds,  we  only  reiterate  what 
others  have  most  aptly  stated  when  we  invite  for  the  covenants  an 
absorbing  interest  in  vieio  of  their  livifig^  fundamental  coimection  with  final 
^Ivation  in  Christ's  Kitigdmn.  Kurtz  {His.  Old  Cov.y  p.  175)  has  well 
Expressed  this  *'  a  foundation  on  which  the  qreat  Salvation  is  ultimately  to 
appear.''  Thorp  (The  Dest.  of  the  Brit.  £!vwire,  Pref.,p.  8)  justly  ob- 
^rvea  :  "  Tlie  Abrahamic  Cove^nantis  the  foundation  of  all  the  dispensations 
^fheaven^  both  to  Jexos  and  Oentiles.'* 

This  has  been  noticed  by  Brooks  {El.  of  Praph.  Inter. ^  ch.  2),  Bickersteth  (6^ide  U> 
J^ropk.),  Judge  Jones  {Noie.s  to  the  Scriptures),  besides  a  host  of  others,  as  Auberlen,  De- 
litzsch.  Lord,  the  Bonars,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  universally  admitted,  however  explained  after- 
ward, that  the  covenants  are  the  proper  basis  of  future  Kevelation,  and  that  they  con- 
tain in  an  epitomized  form  the  substance  of  God's  Purpose  in  reference  to  man's  Salva- 
tion, the  Messiah's  Kingdom  and  glory,  and  the  perfected  Kedemption  from  the  curse. 
Hence,  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  agreeing  in  this  matter,  it  is  essential  for  any  one 
who  desires  to  become  a  real  student  of  Ood's  Word  to  make  himself  familiar  with  these 
covenants,  seeing,  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  all  things  following  must  correspond 
fuUy  with  these  previously  given  pledges  and  guides.  While  the  covenants  are  neces- 
sarily primary  in  a  proper  conception  of  the  Divine  Plan  relating  to  Redemption,  present- 
ing a  central  idea,  the  reader  will  observe  that  they  are  scripturally  based  and  grammati- 
ally  founded  on  direct  oath-bound  promises,  and  hence  are  to  be  distinguished  from  that 
vague,  scholastic,  mystical  effort  to  make  the  covenants  a  central  idea  as  given  e.g.  by 
John  Cocceius  (Hagenbach's  His.  Doc,  vol.  2,  sec.  222  and  223),  Pres.  Edwards's  {His, 
Hedempi.),  and  others.  This  grasping  after  the  covenants  as  a  foundation  thought  relat- 
ing to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  characteristic  of  the  German  Reformed  Theology  (see 
Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doc,  sec.  223,  Amer.  Ed.  added,  and  Heppe  on  Oer,  Reform.  Church 
in  Mercersburg  Review  for  1853),  and  is  found  in  theologians  of  ability  in  various  de- 
nominations. Unfortunately,  however,  many  have  much  to  say  about  a  covenant  made 
between  the  Father  and  Son  in  eternity — of  which  we  have  no  record,  and  which  opens  a 
door  for  conjecture  and  unproven  inferences — while  they  ignore,  more  gr  less,  those  on 
record. 

Obs.  2.  Let  it  be  observed  that  in  approaching  the  covenants  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  receive  one  and  reject  another,  nor  are  we  authorized  to 
take  just  as  viuch  as  may  suit  our  Theological  views  out  of  one  and  refuse 
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to  believe  in  the  rest.  Here  is  where  many  Theological  writings  make  Hi 
fatal  mistake :  they  are  willing  to  receive  the  Abrahamic  covenant  as  a 
perpetual  one,  but  not  the  Davidic,  when  the  same  perpetuity  is  asserted  (^ 
both  ;  they  are  agreed  to  receive  part  of  the  Abrahamic,  or  part  of  tw 
Davidic  covenant,  but  7iot  all  that  is  written.  No  wonder  that  a  diversiij 
is  thus  produced,  and  an  antagonism  to  the  Old  Test.  The  Jews  and  tkie 
Primitive  Church  were  far  more  logical  and  scriptural  when  they  cordially 
received  those  covenants  and  believed  in  God's  statements  concerning 
them.  The  trouble  at  present  is,  that  the  church,  with  all  her  prof essioiu, 
has  too  little  faith. 

Obs.  3.  Approaching  the  covenants  and  seeing  how  they  form  great 
central  points  around  which  successive  revelations  cluster — ^yea,  the 
foundation  stones  upon  which  the  Christological  structure  is  erected— we 
are  not  surprised  at  the  efforts  made  to  undermine  their  force,  either  by 
separating  the  Old  from  the  New  Test,  as  antiquated,  or  by  elevating  the 
New  far  above  the  Old  as  only  worthy  of  recention,  or  by  a  rejection  of 
the  Old  as  not  authentic,  etc."  De  Wette  and  others  may  apply  their 
mythical  interpretation  to  Abi*aham,  etc.;  Ammon  and  others  mav 
reiect  the  Old  Tost,  as  having  no  special  divine  worth ;  Colenso  ana 
others  may  endeavor  to  set  aside  reliance  upon  the  writinjp;s  of  Moses; 
Schleiermacher  and  others  may  place  the  Old  in  a  position  far  inferior  to 
the  New  in  dignity,  value,  etc. — all  this,  and  more,  may  be  done,  and  y^ 
in  the  simple  covenant  words,  in  their  gradually  unfolded  purpose,  in  tiieir  * 
continuous  progress  in  and  toward  fulfilment,  in  their  fundamental 
relationship  to  Messianic  hopes,  etc.,  we  have  the  most  triumphant 
vindication  (comp.  Prop.  16  and  198)  of  the  equality  and  truthfulness  of 
all  Divine  Revelation,  and  of  the  significance  and  fundamental  importance 
of  the  covenants,  and  also  a  rebuke  given  to  the  foolishness  of  a  learned 
disjylay  of  unbelief. 

If  the  reader  follows  the  development  of  the  covenant,  he  viU  be  enabled  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  the  author's  allegation  in  the  History  of  the  Hebrew  Monan^y,  that 
Moses  forged  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  for  political  purposes.  The  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought,  for  the  very  tenor  of  the  covenants  forbid  such  an  idea,  seeing  that  for 
fulfilment  it  implies  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  etc.  ;  in  brief,  such  an  intervention  of 
the  Supernatural,  as  is  evidenced  already  by  the  past,  that  no  man  could  incorporate  for 
such  a  purpose.  Hengstenberg,  Marsh,  Kurtz,  Frit2sche,  H&vemick,  Jahn,  and  others, 
in  vindicating  the  credibility  of  the  Old  Test.  Scriptures,  etc.,  have  performed  an  excel- 
lent preparatory  work. 

Obs.  4.  The  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  were  very  prominently 
held  by  the  early  church,  as  can  be  readily  seen  by  the  general  use  made 
of  them,  illustrated,  e.g.  in  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas^  the  writings  of 
Irenaeus,  Justin,  Tertullian,  etc.  So  that  Renan  {Apostles^  p.  116)  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  practice  of  the  Primitive  Church  :**  The  perusal  of  the 
Old  Test.,  above  all  of  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  was  a  constant  habit 
of  the  sect" — a  testimony  most  honorable  to  the  church. 

At  the  present  day  they  are  largely  ignored,  just  as  if  we  had  no  personal  interest  in 
them,  and  so  impeifect  is  the  comprehension  of  Scripture,  that  we  have  plenty  of  works 
which  present  us,  as  the  two  great  covenants,  "  the  fjaw  and  the  GospeL" 
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Proposition  47.  The  Jews  liad  the  att^ongest  possible  ass^irance 
given  to  iliem  that  the  Kingdom  hosed  on  these  covenants  wovld 
oe  realized. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  (Prop.  18)  to  the  fact  that 
the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  Kingdom  snail  not,  in  their  ulti- 
mate fulfilment,  fail,  i.e.,  they  are  unconditional.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  they  are  evolved  from  covenants  confirmed  by  oath ; 
and  hence,  in  view  of  their  absolute  certainty  (no  matter  how  post- 
poned), Gk)d  has  given  expression  to  language  which  affirms  beyond 
all  doubt  that  this  Kingdom,  sustaining  a  covenanted  relationship, 
would  at  some  time  in  the  future  be  established  ;  and  this,  too,  as 
covenanted  in  connection  with  the  national  salvation  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  Thus,  e.g.,  read  Jer.  31 :  35-37,  and  33  :  19-26 ;  Isa.  54 :  9, 
10,  etc. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  varions  writers,  that  the  covenant  name  of  Jehovah  or  Jahveh, 
by  which  the  nnchangeableness  of  God  is  expressed,  indicates  the  absolute  certainty  of 
nltimate  folflbnent. 

Obs.  1.  Hence  it  follows  :  that  the  Jews  were  not  so  grossly  ignorant  as 
many  Gentiles  now  think  ;  that  they  were  correct  in  their  apprehensions 
concerning  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  being  identified  with  the  restored 
Davidic.  Langnage  could  not  possibly  make  it  any  plaiiier  or  stronger. 
The  sun  may  refuse  to  shine,  the  moon  and  the  stars  may  depart,  the  sea 
may  no  longer  war  with  its  waves,  day  and  night  may  not  alternate  in 
their  season,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  earth  may  be  repealed  (comp. 
e.g.  Jer.  33  :  17-26.  Isa.  54  :  9,  Jer.  31  :  35,  36,  Ps.  89  :  36,  37,  etc.),  but 
the  promises  of  God  shall  not  fail  in  restoring  the  overthrown  Davidic  Kino- 
dom ;  God  will  perform  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  JacoD, 
David,  and  the  Prophets,  respecting  the  Jewish  nation.  Men  may  foolishly 
ridicule  and  sneer  at  these  things  because  still  unrealized,  calling  them 
"  Jewish  notions,  fables,  and  prejudices,"  but  God's  word  stands  pledged, 
as  solemnly  and  sacredly  as  word  can  be  substantiated,  for  their  fulfilment. 
It  is  idle,  it  is  folly — yea  more,  it  is  sinful  to  censure  the  Jews  for  a  belief 
iso  clearly  founded  and  so  unmistakably  encouraged. 

Obs.  2.  Let  the  reader  place  himself  in  the  period  before  the  First 
Advent,  with  the  Old  Test,  in  his  hands.  Now  ^vhat  would  be  his  belief  in 
the  Kingdom,  with  those  covenants  and  prophecies,  confirmed  by  oath  and 
most  expressive  assurances?  Surely  it  would  be  identical  with  tliat  of  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  if  there  was  faith  in  God's 
Word  and  God's  oath.  Can  we  believe  that  the  First  Advent  of  the 
Messiah  obliterated  this  belief,  destroyed  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  erased 
the  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  cancelled  the  oath  of 
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tho  IJnchaDgeable  ?  Multitudes  do  this,  but  we  can7iot,  dare  not  toUow 
the  multitude  in  this  matter.  God's  assurances  are  too  weighty.  His 
Word  is  too  pure,  to  allow  of  such  a  destructive  process. 

Obs.  3.  The  attitude  of  a  portion  of  the  modem  Jews  is  to  be  regretted. 
Leavened  with  infidelity,  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  the  most  precise  and 
determinate  utterances  that  can  indicate  the  determination  of  God  to 
verify  Ilis  promises  to  the  nation,  and  yet  they  profess  to  believe  in  this 
same  God,  in  His  veracity,  etc.     This  is  utterly  inconsistent,  and  simply 
faithless,  when  their  own  scattered  condition  and  continued  preservation 
among  the  nations  (as  predicted)  confirms  the  assurances  of  this  God.    If 
the  covenants,  and  the  prophecies  based  upon  them,  are  iwt  worthy  of 
credence  to  a  Jew,  what  is.  there  then  in  the  Old  Test,  worthy  of  lefiefl 
Their  unbelief  may  reject  the  proffered  blessings,  but  it  cannot  change 
the  Purpose  of  God,  for  (Ps.  33  :  11)  '*  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  standilh 
forever.*^    Although  the  Jews  are  dispersed,  under  punishment  for  un- 
belief, yet  there  is  something  so  distinguishing  in  their  national  relation- 
ship to  the  Divine  Purpose  that  God,  loreseeing  all  that  has  occurred  in 
the  past,  still  most  graciously  declares  (Lev.  26  :  44),  "  Yet  for  all  that,  when 
thev  be  in  the  land  of  their  enemies,  I  will  not  cast  them  away,  neither 
will  I  abhor  them,  to  destroy  them  utterlv,  and  to  break  tny  covenant  with 
them:  for  I  am  the  Lord  their  Ood.'*     Whether  they  believe  it  or  not, 
mercy  follows  them  for  the  sake  of  the  covenant,  and  mercy  will  yet  veriff 
that  covenant  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  for  *'  their  God^*  has  sworn  it. 

Obs.  4.  A  class  of  writers  has  arisen,  who,  professing  to  be  very  critical, 
tell  us  that  Abraham's  life,  and  indeed  the  whole  Bible,  must  be  subjected 
to  "  Historical   Criticism."     To  this  there  could  be    no    objection,  if 
honestly  conducted  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  this  class,  this  phrase,  stripped 
of  its  applied  generalities  and  pretentious  adjuncts,  simply  means  to  receive 
just  as  much  as  any  one  pleases  to  accept.     By  this  process,  Clarke  {Teii 
Religions^  p.  403)  informs  us  that  '*  not  a  little  will  be  gained  for  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  by  this  position.     If  they  lose  the  authority  which 
attaches  to  the  Word  of  God,  they  will  gain  the  interest  which  belongs  to 
the  utterance  of  Man.'*     These   men,   while  professing  admiration  for 
Moses,  the  Prophets,  etc.,  virttiaUu  convict  them  of  false  pretences,  decep- 
tion, etc.    JudaS'Iike,  they  kiss  while  in  the  act  of  betraying ;  Joab-like^ 
they  pretend  friendship  while  stabbing.*    To    this  class,  the  solemnly 
covenanted  promises  of  God  and  the  assurances  respecting  the  Kingdom 
are  all  idle  dreams  ;  men  who  believe  and  trust  in  them  are  self-deceived 
and  fanatical ;  history  that    corroborates    prophetic    announcements  is 
merely  a  coincidence  ;  the  faith  of  ages,  sustained  by  personal  experience 
and  Providence,  is  nothing  but  a  mistaken  belief. 

^  Let  not  the  reader  think  that  onr  expressions  are  too  strong.  We  acknowledge  to  a  de- 
gree of  respect  for  Voltaire,  Bolingbroke,  Hume,  Volney,  etc.,  "who,  making  Moses' 
claims  pretentions  and  the  Jewish  religion  a  natnral  development,  carried  out  their 
principles  at  least  honestly  in  not  professing  a  regard  that  Uiey  did  not  feel.  But  we 
have  not  mnch  for  that  class  of  authors  who,  under  the  garb  of  friendship,  esteem,  and 
reverence,  siab,  with  deadly  intent^  in  the  most  courteous  manner  the  truth^lness  of  the 
divine  writers.  What  care  we  for  the  eulogies,  e.g.  of  a  Kenan  and  others,  when  Ihe 
sum  total  of  all  is  to  destroy  ike  divine  teaching  of  the  prophets,  Jesus,  and  ihe  apostles,  and 
bring  everything  down  to  a  mere  human  level,  and  natural  inspiration  ?  And  tnis  is  oalhd 
**  historical  criticism"— a  criticism  which  at  the  very  outset  stands  prejudged  against  the 
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Snpeniatnnil,  and  will  not  allow  that  which  is  part  of  history  itself  to  testify  in  its  own 
fmwor  by  reference  to  a  oontinaons  Divine  Porpose,  a  Unity  of  Design,  a  general  Analogy, 
eto.  The  fact  is,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  its  position  is  most  uncritical,  in  that  it 
permits  not  the  higher  testimony  of  the  Word  to  speak  in  its  own  behalf,  but  stands, 
imeeringly,  picking  flaws  here  and  there,  and  from  snch  presents  the  most  sweeping  de- 
ductions. Upright  criticism,  real  honesty  of  heart  and  design,  calls  for  a  far  different 
•ttitude.  (Comp.  Prop.  198.)  Against  such  men  might  be  placed,  Bacon,  Newton,  Max 
MtUler,  etc.  (who  declare  that  the  faith  of  Abraham,  etc.,  was  given  by  special  revela- 
tion) ;  bnt  the  truth  is,  that  the  Word  of  Qod  does  not  need  the  testimony  ot  learned  and 
adentiflc  men,  for  its  best  evidence  it  carries  within  itself  corroborated  by  personal  ex- 
perience and  history.  This  allusion  to  a  prevailing  sceptical  tendency  is  made,  to  indi- 
cate how  the  promises  of  God  are  shorn  of  their  strexijgth  by  constituting  them  mere 
human  assurances.  Alas!  if  it  were  only  confined  to  unbelievers  -  Many  believers  of  the 
Word,  savingly  united  to  Christ  by  faith,  who  wotdd  shudder  to  adopt  such  a  hopeless 
platform  of  unbelief,  who  actually  receive  these  promises  as  divine,  sbll  by  a  fatal  proc- 
ess so  fritter  them  away  or  deny  their  intention  or  validity  that  they,  too,  with  infidels, 
disbelieve  in  their  ultimate  fulfilment  as  written. 
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Proposition  48.  Tlie  Kingdoin  being  based  on  tlie  coveiiantSy  th 
covenants  must  be  cm'efully  examined^  and  {Prop.  4)  tlie  lUend 
laTigimge  of  tlie  sanie  must  be  rnalntained. 

The  appointment,  arrangement,  disposition,  or  institution  of  a 
covenant  relation,  in  whatever  (as  voluntary,  a  contract,  etc.)  light 
it  may  be  regarded,  presupposes  two  parties ;  the  one  who 
promises  or  imparts,  and  the  other  who  will  receive  or  attains.  In 
all  earthly  transactions,  when  a  promise,  agreement,  or  contract  is 
entered  into  by  which  one  party  gives  a  promise  of  value  to 
another,  it  is  universally  the  custom  to  explain  such  a  relationship 
and  its  promises  by  the  well-known  laws  of  language  contained  in 
our  grammars  or  in  common  usage.  It  would  be  regarded  absurd 
and  trilling  to  view  them  in  any  other  light.     (Comp.  Prop.  4.) 

Ohs,  1.  Why,  then,  should  this  universal  rule  bo  laid  aside  when  coming 
to  the  covenants  of  the  Bible  ?    If  it  is  important  in  any  mere  earthly 
relationship  for  the  parties  to  understand  each  other,  and  such  a  com- 
prehension is  based  on  the  plain  grammatical  sense  of  the  language  used,  is 
it  not  equally,  yea  more,  essential  in  so  weighty  a  case  as  this  ;  and  to  insure 
comprehension  of  the  same  is  it  not  most  reasonable  to  expect  the  same 
literal  language?     Indeed,  when  the  covenants  embrace  the  vital  interest^ 
of  a  nation  and  the  destiny  of  the  race  and  the  world,  is  it  not  reguisik 
that  they  should  be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  the  parties  to  whom  they 
are  given  can  readily  perceive  their  msaningy  without  searching  around  for 
another  and  very  different  one  to  be  engrafted  upon  them,  or,  without 
waiting  for  an  Origen  or  Swedenborg  to  arise  and  spiritualize  them  into  a 
proper  conception  ? 

It  is  saddeuing  (it  would  be  cmshing  to  the  few  beUeving  onen,  if  this  lack  of  faith— 
its  universality — had  not  been  also  predicted)  to  see  how  extensively  the  latter  is  done 
by  good  and  great  men,  thereby  darkening  knowledge  and  obscuring  the  revealed  par- 
poses  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  firmly  hold  that  the  very  nature  of  a  coveniint 
demands,  that  it  should  be  so  worded,  so  plainly  expressed,  that  it  conveys  a  dtcisit^. 
menning,  and  not  a  hidden  or  mystical  one  that  requires  many  centuries  to  revolve  in 
order  to  develop.  Otherwise  it  becomes  deceptive  and  misleading,  fostering  a  faith  that 
can  never  be  attained,  and  leading  to  hopes  that  can  never  be  realized — which,  if  un- 
worthy in  an  earthly  transaction  between  man  and  man,  is  more  discreditable  when  the 
Divine  Being  becomes  a  party.  No  !  God  never  gave  the  covenants  to  deceive  in  their 
plain,  grammatical  sense  !  Men,  indeed,  say  so  ;  learned  men  declare  it  so  ;  but  this 
does  not  moke  it  so— leaving  the  Word  to  speak  for  itself. 

Obs.  2.  This,  however,  does  not  imply,  espjeciall;^  if  the  covenant  is  a 
voluntary  one  on  the  part  of  God  ana  contains  His  merciful  purposes  of 
Salvation,  that  it  may  not  be  briefly  expressed  or  concisely  stated,  and  be 
afterward  enlarged  by  way  of  additions,  by  explaining  how  it  will  be 
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performed,  etc.  All  this  may,  indeed,  be  attached  to  it  for  prudential  and 
wise  reasons,  and  yet,  as  far  as  (/iven,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
plain  meaning  presented.  And  the  less  so  if  the  additions  afterward 
appended  accurately  coincide  with  the  express  language  of  the  covenants. 

Ods.  3.  Our  Proposition  is  confirmed  by  the  indisputable  fact  that  God 
has  stamped  the  grammatical  sense  as  the  correct  one  by  literally  fulfilling 
a  portion  of  the  covenants.  Take  e.g.  the  promised  ^^  seed."  He  has  come 
from  Abraham,  through  the  line  of  David,  in  a  manner  recognizable 
(implied  by  the  terms)  and  indicative  of  His  power  to  redeem  and  bless. 
A  ifitfficiency  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  past  to  show  that  these  cove- 
nants contamarefl/,  stihsiantialy  verified  grammatical  vieaning.  Hence  we 
are  not  allowed  to  change  it  for  something  else. 

If  aU  the  rest  contained  in  these  covenants  has  not  yet  been  thus  literaUy  confirmed 
by  fulfilment,  ve  should  not  hastily  limit  the  Almighty  in  His  dispensational  proceed- 
ings by  rejecting  the  remainder,  or  by  attaching  another  meaning  to  it  to  suit  present 
dronmstances.  No !  with  Abrahamic  faith  clinging  to  His  revealed  intention,  at  8om*e 
time,  to  fulfil  them  as  He  has  done  a  part,  let  us  calmly  ask.  Why  has  it  not  all  been  thus 
fulfilled  ?  When  this  question  is  scripturaUy  answered,  and  the  reasons  assigned,  which 
God  Himself  gives,  then,  then  we  shall  not  only  be  satisfied  to  let  its  plain  meaning  stand, 
but  rejoice  in  its  precious  significance. 

Obs.  4.  The  promises  in  the  covenants  are  not  typical,  as  many  argue 
(impelled  to  it  by  not  seeing  a  present  fulfilment,  and  bv  a  disbelief  in  a 
future  fulfilment),  for  a  typical  character  is  opposed  to  the  very  nature  of 
a  covenant.  It  would  in  a  great  measure  make  the  real  truth  unrecog- 
nizable until  the  appearance  of  the  antitype,  and  the  result  would  be  to 
enshroud  the  covenants  themselves  in  conjecture  and  mystery,  which  is 
opposed  to  the  simple  fact  that  God  appeals  to  the  covenants  as  to  promises 
fcell  coutpreli ended.  The  partial  fulfilment  of  them  clearly  shows  that  they 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  typical. 

As  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  having  a  marked  influence  upon  the  interpre- 
tation of  much  ScripturH,  a  few  remarks  ought  to  be  appended.  Many  excellent  writers, 
as  Fairbaim  and  others,  make  e.g.  the  inheritance  promised  to  the  Patriarchs  a  t}'pical 
one,  and  the  proof  texts  assigned  for  .this  are  the  passages  which  speak  of  the  saints  in- 
heriting the  earth,  of  Abraham  being  **  heir  of  the  world,"  etc.  But  this  is  a  begging  of 
the  question,  for  these  passages  in  no  shape  or  form  intimate  a  typiml  nature  of  the  in- 
heritance but,  on  the  contrary,  the  realUy  oi  the  promise  ;  for,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter 
(Props.  142,  131,  137,  141,  etc.)  this  Scripture  teaches  an  €X<ict  fulfilment  of  covenant  prom- 
ise, unless  they  themselves  are  also  made  typical  (as  e.g.  inheriting  the  earth  to  mean 
inheriting  third  heaven,  etc. ).  That  no  type  is  intended  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  : 
Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Prophets,  as  David's  Son  and  Theocratic  King  inherits 
not  only  David's  throne  and  kingdom  but  also  the  territory,  but  in  connection  with  this, 
in  virtue  of  His  Divine-Human  character  and  the  original  design  contemplated,  His  do- 
minion, based  on  His  rightful  inheritance,  is  to  extend  over  the  whole  earth.  To  show 
the  contrary,  Fairbaim  {On  Proph.,  p.  266)  introduces  a  very  inapt  and  unfortunate  in- 
ferential proof.  For  he  tells  us  that  the  inheritance  can  only  be  explained  "  with  what 
it  typically  represented,  in  the  same  way  that  Christ  is  called  Abraham's  seed,'*  viz.  :  as 
"  the  ultimate  child  of  promise."  Here  comes  in  the  fatal  mistake  that  he  and  others 
make  in  supposing  that  covenant  promises  are  typical,  impelling  them,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  same,  to  infer  the  typical  nature  of*''  the  seed.**  We  may  well  ask,  in  reply.  Was  not 
Christ  Abraham's  natural  seed,  and  if  so,  did  **  seed  "  stand  for  a  type  ?  Certainly  not, 
for  there  is  a  literal  fulfilment  of  promise.  Precisely  so,  with  the  inheritance  ;  it  is  better 
to  wait  and  see  what  God  yet  intends  to  do,  before  we  explain  away  His  own  words  by  a 
typical  process.  For  if  we  adopt  this  modernized  principle,  so  prevailing,  where  is  then 
s  promise  in  the  covenants  to  which  can  be  ascribed  certainty  of  meaning  ?  Rejecting 
the  plain  one  that  the  letter  contains,  or  more  conveniently  converting  it  into  a  type,  the 
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promise  may  then  represent  what  the  ingennity  of  man  ascribes  to  it,  and  oonjeotnre  fol- 
lows. Men  may  derisively  call  onr  yiew,  an  adhering  to  the  "  husk,"  ''  shell, "  or  "  rind  " 
and  congratulate  themselves  in  having  "  the  developed  germ  "  or  "  matured  fruit,"  bat 
amid  the  unproven  varieties  of  **  fruit,"  from  Origen  to  Swedenboig,  we  are  content  to 
abide  by  the  former,  as  certainly  God-given.  The  truth  is,  that  these  writers  all  come 
to  the  Word  with  an  unproven  hypothesis,  viz.  :  that  the  church,  as  now  constituted,  is 
the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  hence  all  Scripture,  including  the  precise  and 
determinate  language  of  the  covenants,  must  he  interpreted  to  correspond  with  a  pre- 
judged case.    Learning  and  ability  must  champion  a  fundamental  misconception. 
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Proposition  49.  The  covencmts  being  in  Revelatimi^  the  foundor 
tion  of  the  Kingdom^  must  first  he  received  and  appreciated. 

Let  us  then  briefly  pass  them  under  review,  and  notice  their  con- 
tents ;  this  will  clearly  indicate  their  fundamental  nature. 

God  promised  salvation  to  Adam  and  Eve.  The  Bible  gives  as  the  sad  history,  that* 
while  some  through  faith  sought  for  deliverance,  gradually  nnbelief  and  sin  enveloped 
and  enshrouded  the  race.  One  man  and  his  family  were  selected  by  the  Almighty  to 
escape  the  general  destruction,  that  through  him  the  race  might  be  propagated,  the  prom- 
ise might  be  extended  and  ultimately  fulfilled.  Again,  corruption  prevailed  (Joshua 
24  :  2,  14  etc.)  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  development  was  necessary  to  prepare  and 
perpetuate  the  way  of  salvation.  A  descendant  of  Uhem  and  Noah,  possessing  peculiar 
characteristics,  was  selected  as  the  preeminently  chosen  one  to  whom  in  a  more  special 
and  particular  manner  was  committed  the  assurances  of  a  preparatory  development  and 
final  attainment  of  Salvation.  In  him  the  Divine  Purpose  becomes  more  specific,  de- 
tailed, contracted,  definite,  and  certain,  t^dfic^  in  distinguishing  and  separating  him 
from  others  of  the  race  ;  detailed^  in  indicating  more  of  the  particulars  connected  with 
the  purpose  of  salvation  ;  contracted,  in  making  the  Messiah  to  come  directly  in  his  line, 
to  be  his  '*  seed  ;*'  definUe,  in  entering  into  covenant  relation  with  him,  as  Ms  God  ;  and 
certain,  in  confirming  this  covenant  relationship  by  an  oath.  This,  then,  is  the  period, 
beyond  all  others,  which,  descending  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  lays,  as  Kurtz 
(JJis.  Old  Cov.y  p.  175,  comp.  Prop.  46,  Obs.  1)  aptly  remarks  :  **  a  foundaiion  on  which 
the  great  Salvation  is  ultimately  to  appear  ;"  or,  as  Oosterzee  {Ch,  Dog.,  vol.  2,  p.  471) 
observes  :  *'  We  have  learned  to  recognize  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham  as  //le/ot/n- 
dation  of  the  entire  revelation  of  Salvation."  Abraham  is  this  chosen  instrument,  and 
through  his  promised  seed  complete  redemption  is  to  be  obtained.  Certainly  then  the 
Abrahamic  history  becomes  one  of  absorbing  interest,  in  view  of  its  fundamental  and  liv- 
ing connection  with  final  Salvation.  It  deserves  and  demands  our  most  earnest  and 
closest  attention,  for  to  it  all  other  things,  in  the  development,  must  sustain  a  close  and 
abiding  relation.  We  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  this,  as  Isa.  51  : 1,  2 
teaches.  Even  the  incarnation,  life,  etc.,  of  Christ  grow  out  of  the  deep  significancy,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  fulfilment,  of  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham. 

I.  THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT. 

Obs.  1.  The  covenant  (see  good  remarks  on  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**  covenant"  by  Barnes,  Notes  on  Heb.  8  :  8,  and  9  :  16)  made  with 
Abraham  is  found  in  Gen.  12  :  1-3,  7  ;  13  :  14-17  ;  15  :  4-21  ;  17  :  4-16  ; 
22  :  15-18.  The  things  promised  by  God  are  the  following  :  1.  That 
Abraham's  name  shall  be  great.  2.  That  a  great  nation  should  come  from 
him.  3.  He  should  be  a  blessing  RO  great  that  in  him  shall  all  families  of 
the  earth  be  blessed.  4.  To  him  personally  (**  to  thee")  and  to  his  seed 
should  be  given  Palestine  forever  to  inherit.  5.  The  multitude  of  his  seed 
should  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth.  6.  That  whoever  blessed  him  should 
be  blessed,  and  whosoever  cursed  him  should  be  cursed.  7.  He  should  be 
the  father  of  many  nations.  8.  Kings  should  proceed  from  him.  9.  The 
covenant  shall  be  perpetual,  '*  an  everla^ing  covenant."  10.  The  land  of 
Canaan  shall  be  "an  everlasting  possession."     11,  God'w'vlWi^  ^Q^^^X.^ 
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him  and  to  his  seed.     12.  His  seed  shall  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies. 
13.  In  his  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

God  added,  in  order  to  bring  abont  these  promises,  predictions,  dispensational  and 
providential  arrangements,  and  while  in  the  coarse  of  time  there  has  been  a  partial, 
inchoate  fnlfilment,  sufficient  to  anthenticate  their  divine  origin  and  ultimate  realization, 
yet  a  mere  cursory  glance  at  them,  and  then  at  history,  shows  that  they  have  not,  to  this 
time,  been  verified  as  given.  This  partial  and  limited  fulfilment  has  afforded  a  fund  of 
amusement  to  unbelief,  and  it  sneeringly  points  to  it  as  evidence  of  failure,  of  Oriental 
exaggeration,  etc.  In  view,  however,  of  the  dispositions  already  made,  the  continoed 
progress  of  the  Divine  Purpose  toward  its  realization,  the  constant  preservation  of  Afaia- 
ham's  descendants,  to  whom  nationally  the  covenants  were  given,  the  raising  up  of  a 
seed  unto  Abraham,  etc.,  it  would  be  foolishness  to  say  that  they,  as  recorded,  necer  will 
be  accomplished.  To  answer  unbelief,  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  a  fulfilment  Iqr 
spiritualizing  the  promises,  by  substituting  something  else  in  their  place,  is  only  another 
form  of  unbelief  in  the  precise  words  of  the  covenants. 

Obs.  2.  Oat  of  the  blessings  ennmerated,  several  are  selected^  as  illns- 
trative,  which  have  not  yet  been  experienced.  Thus  e.g.  Abraham^  Isaac, 
and  Jacob  *  have  Palestine  **  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  great  river 
Euphrates"  promised  to  them  personally,  and  aho  to  their  seed.  The 
repetition  of  the  precise  language  admits  of  no  other  construction.  '*  To 
thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land  ;"  **  To  thee  will  I  give  it ;"  "to 
give  thee  this  land  to  inherit ;"  **  I  will  give  it  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  mi 
after  thee,  the  land  wherein  thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  CaDasn, 
for  an  everlasting  possession  ;"  *'  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  will  I  give  all 
these  countries  ;"  '*  the  land  whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it  a)\d 
to  thy  seed  j^^  "  the  land  which  I  gave  to  Abraham  and  Isaac,  to  thee  will 
I  give  it,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee  will  I  give  the  land."  ^ow  the 
Patriarchs  understood  this  is  evident  by  referring  to  what  Isaac  said  to 
Jacob  when  he  sent  him  awajr  to  Laban  (Gen.  28  :  1-4)  :  **  God  Almighty 
bless  thee,  and  make  thee  fruitful,  and  multiply  thee,  that  thou  mayestbB 
a  multitude  of  people  ;  and  give  thee  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  to  thee  and 
to  thy  seed  with  thee,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  the  land,  wherein  thou  art  a 
stranger,  which  God  gave  unto  Abraham."  Can  language  be  more 
definite  ?  Does  God  so  carefully  reiterate  the  personal  i)i1teriting  (and  as 
carefully  discriminate  from  such  inheriting  a  present  temporary  sojourn  in 
the  land),  of  the  land  by  the  Patriarchs,  and  yet  mean  something  very 
different  from  what  the  words  properly  denote  ?  Many,  alas,  tell  us  yes  ! 
but  we  respond.  No  !  Never  ! ' 

'  The  reason  why  the  covenant  was  repeated  to  Isaac  and  Jacob  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  they  formed  the  chosen  posterity  to  the  exclnsion  of  others  in  the  Abrahamic 
line,  and  with  Jacob  that  exclusion  ceased,  for  as  Dr.  Knrtz  {His,  Old  0)i'.,  vol.  2,  p.  33) 
aptly  expresses  it :  **  Now  at  length  the  way  of  grace  entirely  coincided  with  that  of 
nature."  In  other  words,  all  the  seed  of  Jacob  were  called,  and  the  blessing  offered  to 
each  one  of  them. 

'  Those  who  deny  that  the  Patriarchs  shall  personally  inherit  the  land,  base  their  objec- 
tion on  two  points  ;  viz.  :  (1)  that  it  was  fulfilled  either  in  themselves  sojonming  there^ 
or  else  in  their  posterity  inhabiting  the  land  ;  and  (2)  that  such  an  inheriting,  as  we  con- 
tend for,  demands  a  resurrection  of  them.  Let  us  now  carefully  consider  these,  in  the 
light  of  Scripture. 

(1)  Whatever  may  be  said  respecting  the  temporary  possession  of  Canaan  (either  as  pre- 
paratory or  initiatory  or  inchoate,)  or  whatever  may  be  asserted  respecting  the  descend- 
ants being  meant  '*as  yet  in  his  loins,"  etc.,  one  thing  is  most  positively  stated  in  the 
Bible,  viz.  :  that  this  promise  was  not  fulfilled  in  the  Patriarchs,  in  any  of  the  forms 
aUeged  by  unbelief.  The  Spirit,  foreseeing  this  very  objection,  provided  against  it,  lest 
oar  faith  should  stumble.    Thus  Stephen,  fuU  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tells  os  (Acts  7  : 5) 
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L&t  "  He  (God)  gave  him  (Abraham)  none  inheritance  in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his 
►ot  on,  yet  He  promised  that  He  would  give  it  to  him  for  a  possession  ami  to  his  seed  after 
m.**  This  (also  Decanse  accordant  with  the  well-known  Jewish  views)  shonld  be  deci- 
ve,  especially  when  confirmed  by  Paul  (Heb.  9  :  8,  9,  and  11  :  13-40),  who  expressly  in- 
irms  ns  that  the  Patriarchs  sojourned  in  '*  the  land  of  promise/'  which  they  were  to 
tceive  as  "  an  inheritance,"  ** pilgrims  a)id  strangers^'*  and  that  **  they  died  in  faith,  not 
iinng  received  the  promises,  but  having  seen  them  afar  off,  and  were  persuaded  of  them, 
id  embraced  them,  and  confessed  that  they  were  pilgrims  and  strangei's  on  the  earth." 
!ow,  with  sudi  evidence  before  us,  can  we  attribute  to  only  their  posterity  what  is 
Lrectly  asserted  of  themselves  personally  ?  Those  modernized  views  were  not  known  to 
tephen  and  Paul  (and  others,  as  e.g.  Luke  1  :  (>8-73  ;  Mic.  7  :  20,  etc.).  Hence  it  fol- 
»WB  that  in  God's  own  time  this  will  be  abundantly  brought  to  pass,  so  that  it  only  be- 
lines  us  to  observe  how  and  when,  as  revealed  in  the  Word.  God  will  perform  this  for 
lem,  as  the  Jews  held,  as  the  Primitive  Church  believed,  and  as  taught  by  every  Mille- 
arian  writer  down  to  the  present  day.*  The  deep  reasons  which  underlie  this  promise 
ad  its  relationship  to  the  Kingdom  will  appear  in  succeeding  pages. 

Evidently  that  which  misleads  the  multitude  in  this  matter  is  the  statement  of  the 
postle  (Heb.  11  :  16),  that "  they  desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly."  Com- 
lentators,  as  Barnes,  Bloomfield,  etc.,  overlooking  entirely  the  Theocratic  relationship 
tiat  this  country  (i.e.  Palestine)  is  to  occupy  m  the  Kingdom  of  God,  at  once  conclude 
iiat  this  **  heavenly"  country  is  the  third  heaven.  They  forget  that  this  phraseology 
rould  not  mislead  a  Hebrew,  who  was  accustomed  to  designate  the  restored  Davidio 
Lingdom  a  heavenly  Kingdom,  and  the  country  enjoying  its  restoration  and  Theocratic 
lessings,  a  heaverJy  country.  The  expression  does  not  mean  *'  the  third  heaven*' 
Prop.  103),  but  something  that  pertains  to,  or  partakes  of,  the  heavenly,  as  heavenly  vis- 
DU,  bo<ly,  calling,  etc.     (To  avoid  repetition,  comp.  Props.  142-154.  ^ 

If  no  other  means  avail  to  destroy  the  express  language  of  the  Covenant,  recourse  is 
lad  to  the  typical  theory  (Prop.  48,  Obs.  4).  Thus,  Pressense  ( The  Redeemer,  p.  74) 
ays,  respecting  Gen.  17  :  8,  **  Without  doubt  it  was  designed  to  have  an  earthly  fulfil- 
aent  ;  in  fact  this  it  received  "  (against  the  testimony  of  Stephen  and  Paul^,  **  but  the 
arthly  fulfilment  was  secondary."  That  is,  it  was  only  "  a  symbol,"  symbolizing  heav- 
nly  things  ;  and  then  he  asks  :  **  What  interest  attaches,  speaking  in  a  religious  sense, 
o  the  fact  that  one  family  or  one  people  should  have  in  prospect  a  fair  earthly  heri- 
age  ?"  Alas  !  when  good  men  can  speak  so  disparagingly  of  covenant  promise.  Has  it 
lot  a  deep  religious  signification  in  the  light  of  man's  being  deprived  by  sin  of  "  a  fair 
arthlj'  heritage  ?"  The  answer  to  Pressense  is  found  in  such  Propositions  as  120,  140, 
42.  14o,  etc.  Irving  {L[fe  of  Ed.  Irving,  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  p.  338^,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Chalmers,  more  compreliensively  remarks  :  *'  I  trust  the  Lord  will  give  you  time  and 
ei.sure  to  consider  the  great  hope  of  the  church  first  given  to  Abmham  ;  that  she  shall 
•e  *heir  of  the  world.  '     Certainly,  it  is  the  very  substance  of  Theology." 

(2)  Next  we  are  informed  that  such  a  procedure  must  necessitate  the  resurrection  of 
he  Patriarchs.     Precisely  so  ;  and  we  feel  assured  from  the  faith  manifested  by  Abraham 


*  When  Abraham  asked  (Gon.  15  :  8)  :  **  Lord  God,  whereby  shall  I  know  that  I  shaU 
aherit  it?"  God  ••oiuh'Sfended  to  a  covenant  sacrifice  ;  and  his  faith  is  tested  (as  in 
be  case  of  Isaac,  whom  he  was  to  offer,  although  the  child  of  promise),  by  selecting  and 
ringing  the  material  for  the  sacrifice,  by  the  length  of  time  elapsing  before  the  sacrifice 
5  accepted,  by  the  horror  and  darkness  coming  upon  him,  and  by  the  notification  of  his 
wn  death  before  he  should  realize  it.  But  his  faith  is  sustained  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
acrifice,  by  the  statement  made  respecting  his  descendants,  and  by  the  assurance  thus 
iven  that  God  sustained  a  covenant  relationship  to  him.  There  is  something  remark* 
ble  in  all  this,  and  now,  in  view  of  the  past,  we  can  readily  see  why  the  matter  is  so 
riefly  related.  This  explains  what  Luther  {Table  Tai  \  s.  152)  refers  to  :  **No  man, 
ince  the  apostles'  time,  has  rightly  understood  the  legend  of  Abraham.  The  apostles 
bemselves  did  not  sufficiently  extol  or  explain  Abraham's  faith,  according  to  its  worth 
nd  greatness.  I  much  marvel  that  Moses  so  slightly  remembers  him."  The  fact  is, 
bat  Moses  says  much,  but  we  appreciate  it  too  little.  The  writer  has  no  doubt  but  that 
inch  could  be  added  to  our  knowledge  by  receiving  the  suggestions  of  the  record.  Even 
ames  are,  perhaps,  suggestive.  Without  asserting  its  application,  e.g.  **  Machpelah" 
OS  the  meaning  *'  double"  (Stanley,  His.  Jew.  Church,  1  Ser.  Ap.  2),  and  may  have,  for 
aght  we  know,  an  allusion  to  the  fact  that  Abraham  had  a  double  interest  in  the  tract« 
list  by  gift  from  God  and  secondly  by  purchase. 
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in  Isaac's  resurrection  from  the  dead  (Heb.  11  :  17-19),  had  he  sacrificed  lilin,  indii 
his  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  Christ  (John  8  :  56  ;  Heb.  11  :  10,  11),  fur  the  falfihneBt 
of  these  promises,  that  his  hope  was  based  on  a  retntrredion  from  ihfdcad.  A  resonw* 
tion  is  implied  ;  it  is  taken  for  granted,  for  the  Patriarchs  die,  the  promise  is  nnneMlind, 
and  yet  God  is  faithful  in  His  promises.  Now  to  indicate  this,  and  the  power  of  tifaie  ret- 
orrection,  God  gives  as  His  '*  Jfemorto/,"*  which  was  to  be  ^onto  all  generstiont* 
(Ex.  3  :  15),  '*  Thus  shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Ihe  Lord  0<fd  qf  ynr 
FathtTs,  the  Oo(l  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac^  the  God  of  Jacob  hath  sent  me  nnto  yon  ;  (Ut 
is  mu  name  forever,  and  this  is  my  memorial  unto  all  generations.**  What  meaning  VM 
coached  in  this  most  sablime  Memorial  ?  This  :  I  am  the  God  who  will  remember  and 
be  faithfal  to  my  couetiant  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  to  fulfil  it  J  icitf  raise  them 
from  the  dead.  Now  let  the  reader  notice  that  this  is  not  my  interpretation  of  it,  hot 
that  which  is  given  by  the  greatest  Teacher,  Jesas  Christ.  For,  when  Uie  8«ddiioea 
came  to  Him  denying  the  resurrection,  Jesas,  well  knowing  how  the  Jews  held  that  the  Pa- 
triarchs would  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  inherit  the  land,  told  them  that  Mosee  tott^a 
resurrection  when  **  he  called  the  Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob."  This  Memorial  was  then  given  as  proof  (Lake  20  :  37)  **  that  the  dead  an 
raised,'*  and  not,  as  many  woold  teach  as,  of  the  immortality  of  the  Patriarchs  and  their 
condition  in  the  intermediate  state.  Neither  immortality',  nor  the  intermediate  state, 
was  the  subjed  of  dispate  ;  the  resarrection  of  the  dead  was  denied,  and  the  resarreotioa 
of  the  dead  was  defended. -f  Whatever  might  be  indaced  inferentially,  the  direct  sabjeoi- 
matter  between  Christ  and  the  Saddacees  was  that  of  the  resurrectioti,  and  the  memorial 
itself  is  adduced  as  proof,  decisive,  that  sttch  a  resarrection  will  occar.  Why  thus  ad- 
daced  ?  Simply  becanse  the  covenant  necessitates  a  resarrection  ;  withoat  it  the  covenant 
oannot  be  fal filled  ;  and  God,  in  thas  calling  Himself  their  God  and  that  He  ever  shall 
remain  their  God,  pledges  Himself  to  a  strict  performance  of  His  promise,  that  they  them- 
selves, personally,  Hliall  inherit  the  land.  And  in  His  glorioas  Majesty,  to  whom  all  time 
is  present,  in  His  omnipotence  and  wisdom,  to  indicate  the  fixity  and  certainty  of  HiB 
divine  purpose,  He  speaks  of  them — foreseeing  their  position  and  regarding  it  settled  as 
a  fact— not  as  dead  men  but  living.  In  other  word^.  He  speaks  only  as  a  God  can 
speak,  making  things  that  are  not  yet  fulfilled,  owing  to  their  certainty,  present  and 
real.  God  looks  at  the  time  when  Abraham's  body  will  arise  from  the  **  marble  covered 
with  carpets  embroidered  in  gold ' '  (Stanley,  His.  Jew.  Church,  Ap.  2,  1  Ser.),  when 
Isaac's  dust  shall  spring  to  life,  when  Jacob's  embalmed  body,  throwing  aside  its  wrap- 
pings, shall  be  reanimated,  and  His  faithful  promise  shall  be  realized,  and  with  this  be- 
fore Him,  as  Omniscience  alone  can  comprehend,  He  speaks.  Let  as  reverently  hear, 
and  understand. 

♦  A  writer  in  an  interesting  art.  {Proph.  Times,  vol.  2,  p.  17)  renders  the  word  trans- 
lated **  memoral  "  into  that  of  **  manchild,"  as  having  a  reference  to  the  Messiah,  the  in- 
carnation of  Deity,  and  the  retention  of  humanity  forever.  However  ingenious,  we  pre- 
fer the  rendering  given  in  our  versions,  as  our  argument  does  not  require  its  special  con- 
sideration. 

f  It  is  painful  to  notice  the  lack  of  candor  in  many  writers,  and  in  some  commenta- 
ries. Seeing  that  if  they  admit  our  position,  it  will  tend  to  overthrow  their  spiritnalistic 
views  of  covenant  promise,  they  insist  that  immortality  is  alone  taught.  This  they  do 
(1)  against  the  express  Jewish  usage  of  the  words  as  indicative  of  a  resurrection  (comp. 
Mede*s  Works,  Lightfoot's  Works,  Harmer's  ^^ls.  Works,  etc.)  ;  (2)  Jesus  employing  the 
memorial  according  to  such  usage  ;  (3)  the  Evangelists  expressly  asserting  that  it  efer- 
rod,  not  to  immortality,  but  to  the  resurrection,  as  Matt.  22  :  31  "  as  touching  the  resi"'7te- 
tion  of  the  dead,*'  Mark  12  :  26  '*  «w  toucJiing  the  dead,  that  they  rise,**  Lake  20  :  37,  "  thai 
the  dead  are  raised  ;*  (4)  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees  were  silenced  by  the  argument.  It 
is  strange,  when  the  matter  is  so  plainly  stated,  that  prejudice  can  influence  men  to  re- 
ject such  testimony.  One  of  the  best  Expositions  of  this  interview  is  to  be  found  in 
Judge  Jones's  Notes  on  Scripture,  with  which  comp.  Olshausen,  Lange,  Nast,  etc.  Dr. 
Schaff,  in  Lange's  Com.  Matt.  22  :  23-33,  most  aptly  remarks  : "  The  argument  of  (Christ 
avails  only  for  those  who  stand  in  personal  covenant  relations  with  Uie  God  of  Abra- 
ham," etc.  We  acknowledge  the  force  of  this,  and  hence  infer  from  it,  as  is  elsewhere 
taught  (comp.  Prop.  119,  etc.),  that  the  resarrection  of  the  righteous  is  something  dis- 
tinctive, pre-eminent,  etc.  Smith's  Bib.  Die,  and  many  others,  admit  that  Ex.  3  : 6 
fully  implies  and  teaches  a  resurrection,  but  neglect  to  place  it  properly  on  the  cove- 
nanted basis.  More  satisfactory  is  Auberlen  (Diu,  Bev,,  p.  141),  and  others  like  Seiss, 
Bickersteth,  Bonar,  etc. 
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Oh8.  3.  The  reader,  having  carefully  perused  the  preceding  evidence,  will 
tmclerstand  the    significance  of    Paul,   before  Agrippa    (Acts  26  :  C-8), 
uniting  '*  the  promise  to  the  Fathers''  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
The  promise  and  the  memorial  were  thus  understood,  as  we  explain,  by 
the  Jews,  and  it  would  be  simply  an  outrage  for  Paul  and  others  to  use 
language — if  another  meaning  was  intended — which  would  confirm  the 
Jews  in  their  belief.     A  brief  glance  at  Jewish  belief  may,  in  this  connec- 
tion, be  serviceable.     Mede  ( Works,  B.  4,  Ep.  43),  Brooks  {EI.  Froph. 
Interp.y  p.  33),  and  other  tell  us  how  Kabbi  Gamaliel,  the  Preceptor  of 
Paul,   silenced  the  Sadducees  by  bringing  against  them  Deut.  11  :  21, 
**  which  land  the  Lord  sware  that  He  would  give  to  your  fathers,"  arguing 
*'  that  as  Abraham,   Isaac,  and   Jacob  had  it  not,  and  God  cannot  lie, 
therefore  they  must  be  raised  front  the  dead  to  inherit  it.''     Wetstein  (on 
ilatt.  22  :  32)  cites  a  Rabbinical  writer,  who  thus  argues  the  resurrection 
from  the  memorial.     So  Mede  adduces  Rabbi  Simai  (some  later),  urging 
the  same  from  Ex.  6  :  4,  that  **  the  law  asserts  in  this  place  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead — to  wit,  when  it  said.    And  also  I  have  established  my 
covenant  with  them,  to  give  them  Canaan,"  etc.,  because  the  fathers  were 
mentioned  by  name  and  the  Jews  then  existing  were  not  specified.     The 
same  is  quoted  by  Fairbairn  {Typology  of  Scripture),  as  contained  in  the 
Talmud  in  Gemara,  who  also  gives  Manasseh  Ben  Israel  (referred  to  by 
Warburton,  B.  6,  S.  3)  as  arguing  the  resurrection  from  the  covenant 
promise.*    Thus  the  Jewish  view,  entertained  and  continued,  indicates  to 
ua  unmistakably  how  the  New  Test,  writers  are  to  be  understood,  unless  we 
condescend  to  adopt  the  miserable  and  degrading  accommodation  theory. 

^  For  the  views  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  see  e.g.  Enapp,  Ch.  Theol.,  sec.  151,  2 
(2)  p.  530,  or  Jones,  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,  p.  284,  note.  While  there  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  who  shonld  be  raised  (some  holding  only  to  the  righteons  of  the 
nation,  others  to  all  of  the  race,  and  others  including  some  Gentiles  with  these),  there 
was  none  respecting  the  Patriarchs.  The  hope  was  indulged  of  enjoying  resurrection 
life  with  them  in  their  covenanted  inheritance.  This  is  so  clear,  and  admitted  by  a  host 
of  writers,  Millenarian,  Anti-MiUenarian,  etc.,  that  it  admits  of  no  doubt.  Allusions  to 
this  resurrection  are  made  in  The  Twelve  Patriarclis  and  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  are 
specially  mentioned  ;  also  in  some  of  the  other  Apocryphal  books.  Comp.  an  **  Excur- 
sus" iu  Prof.  Stuart's  Com.  on  Apor.  The  Samaritans  only  receive  the  Pentateuch,  and 
yet  they  firmly  hold  to  a  resurrection,  even  quoting  Deut.  32  :  39  "  I  kill,  and  I  make 
alive,"  as  affirming  the  same.  The  fact  that  Jesus  passes  by  the  later  utterances  of  the 
Old  Test.,  and  selects  one  from  the  Pentateuch,  shows  that  if  the  resurrection  is  not 
clearly  enforced  by  it.  He  could  not  reprove  the  Sadducees  on  account  of  their  igno- 
rance, thus  evidencing  not  only  its  force  (as  we  affirm),  but  that  the  same  was  recognized 
fully  by  the  Jews.  If  this  were  not  so,  His  reasoning  would  be  inconclusive  and  irrele- 
vant, but  being  so,  it  is  conclusive  and  irresistible.  The  student  will  observe  that,  in 
view  of  the  fundamental  need  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  order  to  fulfil  the  covenant 
promises,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  necessarily  implied  by  Moses,  hence  e.g.  the 
puzzling  (to  many  commentators)  reference  of  Paul  to  Moses  (Acts  26  :  22,  23)  as  teach- 
ing the  resurrection  of  Jesus— Paul  making  such  a  direct  resultant  to  bring  about  the 
fnlfilment. 

Ohs.  4.  To  say  that  all  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  occupation  of  Palestine 
by  the  preparatory  or  initiatory  possession  of  it  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  is  not  only  contradicted  by  Scripture,  but  is  a  virtual  limiting  of 
the  promise.  Kurtz  {His.  of  Old  Cov.,  vol.  1,  n.  131)  observes,  what 
history  attests,  that  the  descendants  never  possessea  the  land  promised  to 
Abraham  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  (comp.  geographical  boundary 
given  by  Hengstenberg,  from  Gen.  15  :  18,  Ex.  23  :  31,  and  Deut.  11  :  22- 
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24).     It  is  only  by  a  perversion  of  facts  that  a  fulfilment  can  be  made  ont, 
although  it  is  attempted  under  tlie  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.     In  liew 


214)  base  an  argument  npoi 
Jews,  but  the  same  reasonm^  precisely^  with  the  addition  of  a  promise  to 
the  Patriarchs  personally,  demands  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  by  a 
restoration  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  land  thus  geographically  bounded. 

Warner  (In  the  Levant,  p.  82)  says  :  "  The  oonntry  the  Hebrews  oocnpied  was  small,' 
they  never  conquered  or  occnpied  the  whole  of  the  Promised  Land,  which  extended  bfm 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Aiabian  plain,  from  Hamath  to  Sinai.  Their  territoiy  in 
actual  poHsession  reached  only  from  Dan  to-Beersheba.  The  coast  they  never  snbdaed," 
etc.  He  refers  to  the  brief  period  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  Damascas 
and  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  paid  tribute,  '*  but  the  Kingdom  of  Tyre,  still  in  the 
possession  of  Hiram,  marked  the  limit  of  Jewish  sway  in  that  direction."  A  large  num- 
ber of  similar  testimonies  might  be  quoted  (comp.  e.g.  Wines*  Coin,  on  Laics,  B.  1,  cL  9, 
etc.),  but  the  student  does  not  require  them  in  such  a  matter  of  fact.  The  past  non-fnl- 
filment  insures  the  future  fuliilmeut,  as  God  is  faithful  in  all  His  promises.  Qod.  foresee- 
ing how  the  Jo>»4sh  nation  would  relapse  in  idolatry,  superstition,  and  extreme  bigotxx, 
permitted  other  nations,  as  the  Phoenicians,  etc.,  within  the  bounds  of  the  promised  lai^ 
to  survive  and  retain  possession.  In  the  recent  Art.  on  '*  Pale^stine*  in  M'CUntock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop. t  the  decided  ground  is  taken  that  the  land  as  promised  to  Abraham  vw 
never  occupied,  extending  as  it  does  from  the  Nile  to  the  Euphrates,  and  this  non-oocn' 
pation  is  accounted  for  in  view  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  nation.  This  is  true  as  to 
the  past,  but  the  student  must  not  be  misled  by  this  to  a  denial  that  it  ever  will  be  real- 
ized, because  the  promise  to  the  Patriarchs  is  unconditional,  and  confirmed  by  oath  and 
abundant  reiterated  promises  ;  and  the  fulfilment  is  explained  to  take  place  under  the 
promised  **  seed,"  who  is  David's  Son,  and  will  come  again  to  bring  in  its  realization. 
The  unfaithfulness  of  some  does  not  rob  the  faithful  of  their  promised  inheritance. 

Obs.  5.  In  view  of  the  Scriptural  statements,  eminent  men,  who  are 
inchncd  to  tlie  prevailing  modern  doctrines,  find  themselves  forced  to  make 
admissions  corroborative  of  the  correctness  of  our  position.  We  append 
a  few  illustrations.  Thus  Thompson  ( 77/(»o7.  of  Christ,  \>,  186-7)  justly 
takes  the  ground  that  (Matt.  22  :  30,  etc.)  the  Sadducecs  denied  a  literal 
resurrection,  that  Jesus  in  His  reply  holds  fast  to  the  Jewish  view  of  a 
literal  resurrection,  and  that  every  utterance  given  is  to  confirm  such  a 
faith,  but  then  leaves  a  loophole  for  escape  in  this  sentence  :  '*  He  went  on 
to  assert  the  Resurrection  as  set  forth  by  Moses,  in  the  fact  that  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  would  ever  have  a  recognized  identity  in  the  Kingdom 
of  God."  Fairbairn  {Typol,  of  Scrijtture)  says  much  that  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  valuable — entire  pages  might  be  transcribed — but  he 
vitiates  the  whole  by  making  the  promise  of  Canaan,  etc.,  typical  of 
something  else.  Barnes,  Hody,  Campbell,  etc.,  that  can  only  see  the 
doctrine  of  a  separate  existence  of  the  soul  in  the  memorial,  still  assert  that 
somehow  it  infers  the  resurrection,  i.e.  because  the  spirits  are  alive,  the 
bodies  will  also  be  hereafter.  Acknowledging  the  admission  forced  from 
them,  we  fail  to  see  how  the  existence  of  spirit  in  any  proves  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body  ;  and  they  have  failed  to  show  the  connection. 

Even  McKnight,  in  that  spiritualizing  Essay  (No.  5,  p.  *256,  "  On  the  Epistles**),  which 
endeavors  to  make  almost  everything  typical  of  something  else,  fully  admits  that  **  ac- 
cordingly our  Lord  in  reasoning  with  the  Sadducees,  affirmed,  that  the  promise  to  give 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  immediate  descendants  the  everlasting  possession  of  Canaan,  was 
v\TtvL2\\y  a  promine  to  raise  tliein  from  the  dead.'*  This  reference  to  an  implied  resarreo- 
tion  he  sustains  by  other  Scripture,  and  by  qnotingthe  opinions  of  Jews,  as  e.g.  2  Mac 
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9,  36.  Bnt  the  concessions  are  weakened  by  making  Canaan  a  type  of  another  world, 
OB  vitiating  the  promises  (making  them  to  denote  something  not  contained  in  the  Ian- 
age),  rejecting  Christ's  own  inheritance,  the  faith  of  the  Jfews,  etc.  The  points  in  the 
oiy  are  f nlly  met  nnder  varions  Propositions.  It  is  now  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  ex- 
ts8  language,  as  e.g.  "  the  land  whereon  thou  liest^  to  thee  will  I  give  it  and  to  thy  seedy"  pre- 
ides  the  typical  theory.  This  itself  answers  Pressense  {The  Redeemer,  p.  74),  and 
tiers.  We  must  refer  again  to  the  remarkable  performance  of  Fairbaim  ( TSfpology,  vol. 
p.  293,  etc. ),  who  justly  discriminates  between  the  promise  to  the  Patriarchs  person. 
y  and  the  promise  to  their  seed  ;  shows  by  an  appeal  to  the  language,  to  Stephen,  etc., 
at  they  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  land,  which  would  be  Yerified,  although  they 
ed,  by  a  resurrection  ;  quotes  Jewish  authorities  to  indicate  how  they  associated  a  res- 
rection  with  its  fulfilment ;  goes  even  so  far  as  to  advance  the  coming  of  the  seed,  as 
IfiUed  in  "the  most  exact  and  literal  sense,"  thus  indicating  that  the  promise  **thou 
alt  inherit  the  land  '*  will  likewise  be  thus  realized  ;  in  brief,  he  is  forced  to  the  same 
nclusions  precisely  that  we  arrived  at,  viz.  :  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  will  be 
ised  from  the  dead  and  inherit  the  renewed  earth  (which  ^  renovated  earth  being  the 
tunate  inheritance  of  the  heirs  of  promise,"  he,  at  length  and  forcibly,  defends).  But 
)  vitiates  it  (in  order  to  avoid  our  Pre-Millenarian  position,  and  to  save  his  spiritualiz- 
g  of  other  particulars)  by  making  Canaan  a  type  of  this  renewed  earth.  Bnt  it  is  the 
tral  Canaan  which  they  saw,  walked  and  reclined  on,  that  is  promised  ;  renewed  indeed, 
it  the  same  Canaan  ;  delivered  from  the  curse,  and  beautified  and  adorned.  The 
tieocratic  Kingdom,  that  is  to  be  restored  under  the  Messiah,  as  numerous  predictions 
B  we  shall  show)  declare,  has  its  central  location  in  Palestine  ;  and  the  restoration  of  the 
)wish  nation,  identified  with  it,  is  inseparably  associated  with  *'  the  land,"  *'  the  city,*' 
c,  although  at  that  time  (Isa.  65  and  66)  enjoying  "  new  heavens  and  new  earth." 
he  land  promised  specially  to  the  Patriarchs  has  set  geographical  bounds,  and  we  keep 
I  these  as  announced  ;  for,  as  Fairbaim  himself  asserts  (which  is  all-sufficient  to  sus- 
in  onr  position),  this  inheritance  is  to  be  '*  recovered,  not  made,"  being  **  the  posses- 
on  of  this  very  earth,  which  we  now  inhabit,  after  it  shall  have  been  redeemed  and 
orified." 

Ods.  C.  We  turn  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  the  class  of  writers  who 
>nstantly  change  the  promises  of  God  into  something  that  the  language 
oes  not  convey  (i.e.  make  it  typical,  symbolical,  spiritual,  mystical),  to 
nother  class  who,  with  faith,  accept  of  them  as  they  are  loritteiiy  in  their 
lain  grammatical  sense,  just  as  the  Jews  and  Primitive  believers.  As 
lany  of  these  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  topics,  we  select 
ut  a  single  illustration.  Dr.  Candlish  {Lectures  on  Genesis,  Lee.  V6)  takes 
le  position  *'  that  the  hope  of  an  inheritance  for  himself,  individually, 
id  actually  form  a  })art  of  the  faith  of  Abraham  ;''  that  **  nowhere  does 
braham  receive  any  promise  whatever  of  future  good,  or  of  a  future 
iheritancc,  /or  himself,  if  it  be  not  in  the  announcement,  '  I  iv ill  give  thee 
lis  land  ;^  ^'  that  Paul  in  Hebrews  makes  no  reference  to  Abraham's 
osterity,  but  to  himself  as  an  individuaU  so  far  as  inheriting  the  promise 
;  concerned  ;  that  Abraham  ''sojourned  in  the  land  of  promise,"  and 
[though  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  it,  yet  **  it  was  the  land  of  promise 
'lU ;^'  that  *'  the  place  to  which  he  was  called  to  go  out,  was  the  very 
lace  which  he  should  afterward  receive  for  an  inheritance  ;''  that  the 
ilfilment  of  the  promise  is  postponed  nntil  after  his  resurrection  ;  that  God 
;  his  God  in  respect  to  both  soul  and  body  as  when  living,  and  as  the  cove- 
ant  relation  entered  into  was  when  Abraham  was  living,  it  must  always 
e  regarded  in  the  light  of  Abraham  again  living  in  the  body  j  that  the 
iheritance  is  not  typical  but  real,  evidenced  by  the  renewed  earth,  the 
iheriting  of  the  earth,  etc.  ;  that  this  renovated  earth  with  its  blessings 
rings  heaven  down  with  its  holy  influences.  This  epitome  sufficientTv 
idicates  the  line  of  reasoning,  identical  with  that  of  the  Primitive  Church 
IS  Irenaeus,  Justin,  etc.). 
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Obs.  7.  Mnltitndes  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  spiritnalisng 
these  promises  because  ''  a  city*'  is  promised  to  Abraham,  which  istaikefi 
for  granted  to  be  the  third  heaven,  etc.  But  the  churphes  established  b^ 
the  apostles  had  no  such  idea,  for  they  clearly  apprehended  that  tim 
promise  of  the  city,  of  God  being  their  God,  ana  of  not  being  ashamed  to 
be  such,  etc.,  had  reference  to  the  glorious  Tlieocratic  order i tig  in  ihefuiurt. 
For  they  saw  that  this  city  of  the  great  King,  in  which  Abraham  sbill 
rejoice,  is  plainly  promised  to  be  here  on  the  earth  and  not  in  the  third 
heaven,  etc.  As  tnis  will  come  up  hereafter  in  detail  (e.g.  Props.  142, 
146,  152,  etc.),  it  may  be  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  it  certainly  is 
strange,  if  the  modernized  notions  of  eminent  men  respecting  this  city  tie 
correct,  that  we  do  not  find  them  existing  in  the  earliest  writings  of  the 
Chr.  Church. 

If  the  reader  who  (like  Barnes,  etc.)  appUes  this  "  city*'  to  heaven,  insists,  at  this 
stage  of  oar  argument,  upon  a  reply,  it  is  amply  safficient  to  point  oat  the  simple  fid 
that  the  future  city  of  God  is  represented  (Rev.  21  :  2,  10)  as  coming  oat  of  heaven  apon 
this  earth  and  remainimj  here.  This,  of  course,  fully  harmonizes  with  oar  view,  and 
with  Abraham's  promised  inheritance.  Bat  we  leave  this  for  the  present,  asking  the 
reader  to  compare  Props.  169,  168,  148,  151,  etc.,  for  faU  particulars. 

Obs.  8.  God  gave  ati  oath  for  the  faithful  (Micah  7  :  20)  performance 
of  Covenant  promises  (Gen.  22  :  16,  and  26  :  3),  thus  condescending  to 
present  the  strongest  possible  assurance.  Now  God  would  not  swear  to  an 
equivocal  covenant,  to  a  covenant  which  in  its  plain  grammatical  tfem 
conveys  the  promises  we  have  referred  to,  and  yet  means  something  very 
different.  No  one  can  deny  this  grammatical  meaning,  seeing  that  for 
many  centuries  it  was  the  only  one  maintained,  and  that  for  several  cen- 
turies in  the  Christian  Church  it  was  the  one  presented  by  the  Fathers 
(Props.  76-78). 

Even  the  very  name  of  God  assorcs  the  folfilment  of  the  covenant.     The  reader  irill 
find  an  interesting  ^^fixcnrsas"  on  this  name  in  Bengel  s  Gnomon,  Apoc.  1  :  8,  in  which 
it  is  contrasted  with  the  names  given  in  the  Apoc.     The  name  *'  He  who  is'*  was  familiar 
to  the  Patriarchs,  and  this  name,  in  view  of  the  covenanted  relationship,  was  changed 
into  **  I  will  be  what  I  will  be,"  upon  which  Bengel  remarks  :  **  That  is,  *  /  wiU  6<*  to 
the  Israelites  the  character  VDhich^  by  the  very  fact,  '  /  wUl  be  *  in  regard  to  their  fathera, 
both  what  I  said  to  them  I  would  be,  and  what  it  behooves  Me  to  be  to  them  ;  namely, 
by  now  at  length  fulfilling  the  promise  which  I  formerly  gave."    There  seems,  too,  aside 
from  the  reference  to  the  coming  one  (comp.  Prop.  127),  an  ascending  scale  in  the  name 
of  God  in  reference  to  the  Cavcnant,  which  writers  have  variously  explained,  but  all  hate 
noticed.     Thus,  e.g.  He  is  known  as  **  the  strong  One,"  inspiring  confidence  ;  then  tt 
"  God  Almighty,"  confirming  faith  ;  then  as  *' Jehovah,"  indicating  that  being  Eternal, 
all  things  were  dependent  upon  Him  and  He  could  fulfil  all  promises  ;  then  JehovaJi- 
Babaoth,  the  Eternal  leader  of  the  armies  of  heaven  and  earth,  dependent  upon  His  will 
and  self-existence.     **  Jehovah"  is  the  personal,  self-revealing  name(McCaal,  Essay  5,  p. 
22G,  Aids  to  Faith) ;  it  is  the  name  indicative  of  His  relationship  to  Israel,  of  revealing 
Himself  in  histoiy,  and  as  He  acts  in  it  (Kurtz,  <Sac.  iiur.,  p.  26).  Comp.  Dr.  Etheredge's 
Tartjums,  Stuart's  Apoc,  Kurtz^s  Old  Gov, 

Obs.  9.  Some  few  writers,  as  Silliman  in  Tlie  World's  Jubilee^  "  declare 
that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  institution  at  Mt.  Sinai  made  pro- 
vision, had  the  Hebrews  rendered  to  them  a  perfect  obedience,  for  tneir 
exemption  from  death."  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  only  provision  made 
for  a  future  resurrection  ;  and  in  this  we  are  confirmed  oy  the  announce* 
ment  of  Abraham's  death  at  the  covenant  sacrifice,  by  the  general  analog 
of  the  Word,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  covenant  itself  contemplated  that  it 
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oald  only  be  through  the  seed  Christy  at  some  future  unannounced  period, 
lat  it  would  b^  realized — that  saints  would  be  honored  by  a  tranSation. 
'he  covenants,  m  their  tenor,  look  to  the  future  and  not  the  present  for 
^ization  ;  the  latter  being  dependent  upon  the  vornbig  of  the  promised 
fed  and  a  Theocratic  ordering, 

Ijet  it  b6  observed,  that  not  only  Abraham,  Isaao,  and  Jacob  acknowledged  them- 
lives  *'  pilgrims  and  strangers"  while  in  Canaan,  bnt  the  same  is  trae  of  their  descend- 
its  in  the  land,  even  while  under  the  Theocratic  arrangement.  This  feature  is  mislead- 
ig  to  some,  who  draw  conclusions  of  a  spiritual  and  third  heaven  nature  not  warranted 
J  the  fact.  Let  it  be  noticed,  that  if  we  take  Heb.  11,  13,  Ps.  39  :  12,  and  119  :  19, 
Chron.  29  :  15,  it  will  be  found  that,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  death,  the  temporary  so- 
lum in  the  land  is  tiot  recognized  as  the  one  that  the  covenant  contemplates,  for  the 
ktter  presents  it  as  **  an  everlasting  possession."  Hence,  as  we  have  already  shown 
».g.  Prop.  25),  the  Theocracy  even  was  only  an  earnest  of  the  Theocracy  reestablished 
1  power  and  glory,  with  its  promised  perpetuity,  etc. 

Obs.  10.  Infidelity  has  triumphantly  asserted  that  in  the  Mosaic  Record 
here  is  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life,  and  this  has  been 
orroborated  by  the  premature  statements  of  some  believers.  Bufc  this  is  a 
;rave  mistake,  and  one  unmistakably  refuted  by  the  Record  itself.  The 
antral  point  in  it — the  foundation  upon  which  the  Mosaic  superstruct- 
ire  rests — necessitates  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  and  a  future  life.  This 
re  have  shown,  and  this  will  more  fully  appear  from  what  follows. 

Simple  candor  requires  that  we  allow  Scripture  to  interpret  itself,  and  if  this  is  done 
bere  can  be  no  question  in  this  matter.  Clarke  ( Ten  Religions,  p.  250)  only  repeats  what 
londreds  before  him  had  asserted  :  **  But  it  is  perhaps  more  strange  not  to  find  any  trace 
f  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  Mosaism  when  this  was  so  prominent  among  the 
Egyptians,"  and  adds,  **That  in  Moses  there  is  *  nothing  of  the  future  life  and  jud^ent 
0  come.'  "  Kant  and  others  hence  infer  a  lack  of  divinity.  This  can  only  be  said  by 
znoring  the  covenants  and  the  special  promises  based  on  them,  which,  in  the  nature  of 
be  case,  positively  demand  a  future  life,  seeing  that  death  itself  is  announced  to  precede 
be  fulfilment  of  these  promises.  It  is  simply  folly  to  say  that  God  promises  certain 
bings  to  the  Patriarchs  personally,  and  then  tells  them  that  they  must  experience  death 
»efore  they  are  realized,  and  leave  the  matter  in  this  condition.  God  expects  reason  to 
Bsert  itself,  and  faith  in  Himself  as  God  to  vindicate  His  truthfulness.  Hence  we  are 
orry  to  read  such  utterances  as  these  :  Stanley  {Ihs.  Jew.  Ch.,  1  ser.  Lee.  7)  says  :  **  The 
ature  life  was  not  denied  or  contradicted,  bnt  it  was  overlooked,  set  aside,  overshadowed 
y  the  consciousness  of  the  living,  actual  presence  of  God  Himself."  The  truth  is,  that 
be  consciousness  of  this  presence  of  God  inspired  faith  in  the  future  life  (John  8  :  56, 
leb.  11  :  8-16).  This  is  seen  in  the  promises  given  being  of  such  a  nature,  that,  if  ever 
dlfilled,  a  resurrection  from  the  dead  is  indispensable  ;  they  are  purposely  given  in  such 

manner  as  to  test  faith  (i.e.  by  not  explaining  how  they  are  to  be  accomplished,  leaving 
bat  to  the  Promiser  to  perform)  ;  and  now  the  presence  of  God,  His  covenant  relation- 
hip,  the  attributes  claimed  by  Him,  His  oath,  are  calculated  to  inspire,  bring  forth  im- 
licit  confidence  in  their  fulfilment,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  death  (as 
Justrated  in  the  case  of  Isaac).  The  careful  student  will  see  that  the  Mosaic  attitude 
indicates,  and  presents  to  us,  in  a  most  striking  manner,  the  Majesty  of  a  God  (requir- 
og  simple  confidence  in  Himself),  and  the  reason  and  faith  of  the  Patriarchs.  It  is  a 
latter  of  surprise  that  believers  in  making  concessions  to  unbelievers  overlook  three 
MJts  :  (1)  That  many  things  iUustrative  of  personal  faith  and  doctrine  are  omitted  in 
be  rapid  outline  given  in  the  Old  Test.,  and  that,  in  view  of  this  omission,  to  conclude 
^orance  in  them,  is  to  judge  both  harshly  and  unjustly  ;  (2)  that  no  passage  is  to  be 
9und  which  either  directly  teaches,  or  from  which  it  can  be  legitimately  inferred,  e.g. 
bat  these  ancient  worthies  had  no  hope  of  a  future  resurrection  and  life,  i.e.  the  cry  of 
espair,  as  found  in  books  of  unbelief,  is  not  recognized  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  (3)  that 
uch  omissions  occur,  is  amply  sustained  by  the  statements  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles 
onceming  the  personal  faith  and  hope  of  ancient  worthies  ;  and  the  union  of  the  Old 
nd  New  Tests.,  given  by  the  same  Spirit,  ought  to  prevent  our  degrading  the  knowledge 
f  ihose  who  sustained  an  intimate  relationship  to  God.    Even  incidental  narrative  ap- 
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pears  to  imply  this  hope,  as  e.g.  the  anxiety  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  to  haTe  tlieir 

carried  to  Canaan,     ^vhile  this  may  be  explained  by  the  desire,  common  to  huniB 
nature,  to  be  buried  with  onr  relntiveR,  yet  in  view  of  the  great  distance  between  'Egjpi 
and  Canaan,  and  especially  of  the  covenanted  relationship  of  these  persons  to  Cauyui, 
it  is  not  nnreasonable  to  sappose  that  they  were  deeply  impressed  with  the  idea— derifsd 
from  covenant  promise—  that  they  personally  had  an  interest  in  that  land,  and  that,  scnm 
day,  they  would  be  raised  from  the  dead  to  enjoy  its  possession  ;  and  that  by  sueh  • 
removal  they  expressed  both  their  interest  in  the  land  and  faith  and  hope  in  an  ulti- 
mate acquisition  of  it  according  to  promise.     It  waa  rirtaally  a  siletU  (ml  thriUing  appeil 
to  God,  when  dead,  for  Him  to  remember  and  verify  His  promise.    A  number  of  intel- 
ligent writers  take  the  same  view  of  this  matter,  and  they  certainly  have  strong  nft> 
sons  for  thus  concluding.    Thus,  e.g.  over  against  the  (Jh,  Union  (Sep.  26th,  1877),  whiflb 
asserts  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  not  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  .that  this  "  is  ab- 
solutely indisputable"  (against  the  direct  testimony  of  Jesus,  John,  and  Paul  to  the  ooD- 
trary),  we  refer  the  reader  to  Fairbaim*8  Typology  (vol.  1,  Ap.  C,  pp.  369-390  on  "  Dm 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  State"),  who  gives  the  proof  that  such  knowledge  existed.    Hie 
reader,  of  course,  must  allow  that  by  the  Advent  of  Jesus,  His  teaching  and  sacrifice,  e 
clear  light  was  thrown  on  subjects  of  this  kind,  because  He,  in  whom  their  reaUzatum 
depend,  was  revealed.    But  this  does  not  imply  that  a  total  ignorance  existed  before 
His  coming  ;  for  when  the  Union  says,    *'  It  is  Christ,  not  Moaes,  or  D^vid,  or  laeiah, 
who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light ;   and  if  He  brought  it  to  light,  it  was  in 
darkness  before,"  this  is  one-sided  :  (1)  ignoring  the  Old  Test,  statements  and  expies- 
ed  faith  (far  more  than  alleged  "  dreams  ");  and  (2)  that  the  light  brought  by  Jesus  re- 
fers to  the  undoubted  assurance  that  we  have  in  Him  of  its  fulfilment  through  His  power, 
etc. 

Obs,  11.  But  let  ns  retarn  to  another  promise.  It  is  said  that  '*  the 
Seed"  shall  inherit  the  land  ;  and  we  are  told  by  many  that  this  was 
falfilled  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  under  Joshua,  the  Judges,  and  the 
Kings  (comp.  Obs.  4j.  What,  however,  are  the  facts  as  given  by  the  Holf 
Spirit  9  Certainly,  in  the  interpretation  of  covenant  promise.  Holy  Wnt 
should  be  allowed  to  be  its  own  interpreter,  that  we  may  ascertain  the 
meaning  intended  by  God.  Let  God,  then,  and  not  man,  explain  :  **  Now 
(Gal.  3  :  15)  to  Abraham  and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made.  He  saith 
not,  *  And  to  seeds  '  as  of  many,  but  as  of  one,  *  And  to  thif  seed,^  which  U 
Christ.^ ^  If  language  has  any  definite  meaning,  then,  without  doubt  we 
have  liere  the  simple  dechiration  that  when  God  promised  *'  Unto  thy  seed 
will  I  give  this  landy'^  He  meant  that  the  land  of  Canaan  should  be 
inherited  by  a  single  Person — jjre-eminentlif  the  Seed — descended  fmn 
Abraham^  even  Jesns  the  Christ,  How  this  will  be  verified  in  David's  Son, 
inheriting  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  will  appear  as  we  proceed. 

This  explanation  of  Paul's  is  discarded  by  multitudes,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not 
been  fulfiUod,  and  infidels,  and  even  some  professed  believers,  make  themselves  merry 
over  the  foolishness  and  blind  faith  that  can  accept  of  the  same.  We  know  full  veil 
that  it  has  7iot  yet  been  verified,  but  we  know,  too,  that  it  took  a  long,  long  time  before 
**  the  seed  "  came,  and  we  know,  from  Scripture,  lohy  it  did  not  take  place  at  His  First 
Advent,  and  we  also  know,  from  exceedingly  precious  promises  given,  that  it  icitt  ocatr 
when  He  comes  the  Second  time  unto  Salvation.  God's  ways  are  not  our  ways ;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  denying  His  faithfulness  in  performing,  or  His  explanations  of 
given  promises,  let  us  trust— Abraham-like— in  a  covenant-keeping  God,  who  will  yet  com- 

J)letely  fulfil  them.  In  this  connection  :  As  the  Seed,  which  is  Christ,  is  to  inherit  the 
and,  we  only  now  point  to  the  significancy  with  which  this  land  is  mentioned,  and  the 
relationship  that  it  sustains  to  Christ.  Thus  e.g.  proprietorship  in  the  land  of  Canaan  u 
expressly  reserved  to  God  Himself  (Lev.  25  :  23)  :  '*  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever; 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  Me" — i.e.  mere  occupants,  not 
real  owners.  Hence  when  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.  "  came"  (John  1  :  11 — and  is  not  His 
Divinity  implied,  in  view  of  Lev.  25  :  23?)  **  to  IFis  ou7)i"  (land,  so  Barnes,  etc.,  loci,  or 
country,  so  Bloomfield,  etc.,  or  Judea,  so  Alford,  Campbell,  etc.,  or  inheritajioe,  so  Lange 
and  others),  *"  and  His  own  (people  or  nation)  received  Him  not."    This  land  is  csiled 
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"  His  Land"  (Joel  2  :  18),  "  My  land "  (Ezek.  38  :  16),  "  ImmanwTa  land  "  (Isa.  8  :  8); 
and  being  a  co^yenanted  inheritance  of  Abraham's  and  David's  Seed,  it  is  called  ^  Thine  in- 
kerUanee.**  Christ  is  designated  "an  inheritor  of  my  mountains/'  and  represented  as 
desiring  it  for  a  habitation,  a  rest,  to  dwell  in  (Ps.  132  :  13,  14  ;  Ps.  G8  :  IG,  etc.). 
Sorely,  in  the  light  of  these,  and  numerous  other  reterences,  we  ought  to  be  guarded  lest, 
in  our  eagerness  tp  vindicate  God*s  purposes,  we  interpose  our  own  views  and  opinions 
in ptoce  of  God's.  How  often  is  the  heart  pained  at  the  exceeding  rashness  of  many, 
vho  either  reject  the  language  as  **  grossly  carnal,"  or  make  it  typical  of  something 
else,  or  spiritualize  it  into  another  meaning  to  suit  a  theory. 

We  add  :  In  connection  with  the  individual  seed,  reference  is  also  made  to  the  pos- 
terity of  the  Patriarchs,  as  in  Gen.  17  :  7,  8  ;  **  in  their  generations,"  in  the  multiplica- 
tion of  the  seed,  Gen.  15  :  5,  etc.  But  Christ  is  by  way  of  pre-eminence  '*  the  Seed  " 
through  whom  the  remaining  Seed  obtain  the  promises,  for  **  all  the  promises  of  God  are  in 
Hhn,  yea,  and  in  Him,  Amen.'*  Why  this  is  so  will  appear  as  we  proceed,  "the  promise 
gpecincally  is  to  the  one  Seed,  and  through  Him  to  others  (comp.  e.g.  Fausset's  C^i.  on 
0*1.  3  :  16). 

Fairbaim  {Tijpol,  cf  Scripture)  justly  discards  the  views  of  Ainsworth  and  Bush  (who 
make  the  promise  read  *'  to  thee  even  to  thy  seed  ')  as  makirg  Abraham  and  his  offspring 
one,  when  they  are  separated  (mentioned  even  as  '*  after  thee")  into  two  parties.  So 
also  he  rejects  Gill's  opinion  (who  made  Abraham  receive  the  title  and  his  posterity  the 
poRsession  ;  Abraham  to  sojourn  in  it  and  his  posterity  to  dwell  in  it)  as  making  the  title 
no  personal  boon  and  his  sojourning  no  inheritance.  Again,  he  refutes  Warburton's 
theory  (who  makes  *'  Abraham  and  his  posterity,  put  collectively,  to  signify  the  race  of 
Abraham")  as  swallowing  up  the  specific  promises  to  the  Patriarchs,  by  a  generality,  in 
the  race,  as  a  violation  of  the  language  which  distinguishes  the  Seed  from  the  Patriarchs, 
as  opposed  to  Stephen's  reference  to  Abraham,  etc.  He  correctly  argues  for  a  *'  promise 
perso}iaUy  given  to  the  Patriarchs,**  find  for  distinguishing  the  Seed  from  them.  What- 
ever views  may  be  engrafted  by  him  afterward  upon  these  admissions,  or  however  any 
one  may  seek  to  explain  them,  these  are  plain  facts  that  must,  in  consistency,  underlie  a 
scrip tnral  statement,  and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  him  for  presenting  them  so 
clearly  and  forcibly.  He  (p.  357,  vol.  1),  referring  to  Hengstenberg  and  others,  makes  the 
ningnlar  **  seed  "  expressive  of  a  distinct  line  of  offspring,  and  His  view  is  embraced  by 
numerous  Briillenarian  writers,  who,  making  Jesus  by  way  of  pre-eminence  '*  the  Seed,'* 
include  in  it  all  believers,  being  oiie  with  Him  and  inheriting  with  Him. 

Obj<.  12.  The  reader  has  seen  where  the  line  of  argument  is  leading  us, 
viz.  :  fo  ovr  hihen'ftnr/  the  land  with  Abraham  and  the  Cliristy  being 
t'O'heinty  tv- inheritors  of  the  same  promises.  Indeed,  let  a  concordance  bo 
taken,  and  let  the  passages  be  sought  out  which  promise  to  the  saints  an 
inheriting  of  the  land  and  the  earth,  and  the  student  will  be  surprised  at 
their  number,  unity  and  richness  of  expression,  forming  a  necessary 
sequence  to  this  very  covenant  relationship  (comp.  Props.  142,  14G-152). 

Ohs.  13.  The  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  multitudes  against  receiving 
such  promises  is,  that  Christ  came  and  there  was  no  fulfilment,  and  hence 
only  spiritual  blessings  are  to  be  anticipated,  etc.  Our  argument  will  fully 
meet  this  objection  as  we  advance  ;  at  present,  attention  is  called  to  a 
singular  prediction,  deserving  marked  notice  on  account  of  the  connection 
in  which  it  stands.  In  Ps.  G9,  wo  have  {l\  the  humiliation  and  affliction 
of  Christ  (for  the  Messianic  character  of  tne  Ps.  is  indisputably  settled  hy 
the  New  Test,  writers)  ;  (2)  direct  reference  to  His  betrayal  and  cruci- 
fixion ;  (3)  His  deliverance  and  that  of  the  prisoners  (an  allusion  to  those 
held  by  death  or  the  grave,  Prop.  126)  ;  and  then  after  this  (for  the 
prophetic  spirit  does  not  see  failure  in  Christ's  death,  but  a  means  for 
accomplishment  through  the  power  of  the  resurrection)  the  result,  not  yet 
attained  but  covenanted  and  predicted,  for  which  we  should  praise  God, 
viz.  :  *'  For  Ood  will  save  Zion,  and  will  build  the  cities  of  Jndah,  that 
they  may  dwell  there  and  have  it  in  possession.     The  seed  also  of  His 
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servants  shall  inherit  it;  and  they  that  love  His  name  sJuill  dwell  thermn*^ 
(comp.  Ps.  22,  Ps.  72,  and  the  Mess.  Psls.  in  general).  Well  may  it  be 
askea.  Has  this  foUotoed  the  Messiah's  death?  If  not,  since  God  is  faithful 
to  His  promises,  and  the  affliction,  reproach,  gall,  vinegar,  etc.,  mentioned 
was  all  literally  fulfilled^  we  may  confidently  rest  assured  that  in  God's  ow» 
time  the  rest  will  likewise  be  accomplished.     What  little  faiths  after  great 

I)rofessions  of  the  same,  men  exercise  in  God's  Word  !  Let  not  man,  with 
lis  limited  ideas  of  fitness,  judge  God's  proceedings  ;  we  see  how  he  failed 
at  the  First  Advent,  deeming  it  incredible  that  God  should  thus  humble 
Himself  and  literally  fulfil  His  Word,  for  already  multitudes  are  pre- 
judging, as  unworthy  of  credence^  that  which  is  to  take  place  at  ilie  Sec, 
Adve7it. 

Obs.  14.  Our  faith  in  this  matter  is  the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church, 
so  that  we  reverently  and  cordially  say  with  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  Trypho., 
ch.  119),  **  along  toith  Abraham  we  shall  inherit  the  holy  land,  when  we  shall 
receive  the  inheritance  for  an  endless  eternity,  being  the  children  of  Abraham 
through  the  like  faith.^^  *  Indeed,  with  Irenseus  (Ag,  Her.,  ch.  32),  we  may 
add  :  '*  /^  is  fitting  that  the  just,  rising  at  the  appearing  of  God,  should  in 
the  renewed  state  receive  the  promise  of  inlieritance  which  Ood  covenanted 
to  the  Fathers,  and  should  reign  in  it  j^'  then  following  the  argument 
respecting  the  covenant  promises  made  to  Abraham  and  arguing,  as  we 
have  done,  that  Abraham  received  them  not,  he  continues  :  **  Thus,  there- 
fore, as  God  promised  to  him  the  inheritance  of  the  earth,  and  he  received 
it  not  during  the  whole  time  he  lived  in  it,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should 
receive  it,  together  with  his  seed,  that  is,  with  such  of  them  as  fear  God 
and  believe  in  Him — i;i  the  resurrection  of  the  jusV^ — and  then  showing 
that  Christ  and  the  Church  are  of  the  true  seed  and  partakers  of  the  same 
promises,  he  concludes  :  **  Thus,  therefore,  those  who  are  of  faith  are 
blessed  with  faithful  Abraham  ;  and  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham. 
For  God  repeatedly  promised  the  inheritance  of  the  hnd  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed;  and  as  neither  Abraham  nor  his  seed,  that  is,  those  who  are 
justified  by  faith,  have  enjoyed  any  inheritance  in  it,  they  will  undoubtedly 
receive  it  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  For  true  and  unchangeable  ts 
Ood  ;  wherefore  also  He  said  :  *  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shaft  inherit 
the  earth.'  "  Thus  the  early  Church  spoke  in  strict  accordance  with  un- 
bounded  faith  in  covenant  promise.  The  prevailing  modern  notions,  which 
make  the  covenants  mean  something  else,  were  then  unknown  ;  for  all  the 
churches  established  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile,  held  to  this  %nherita)ice  as  we  now  receive  it. 

Contrast  the  belief  of  the  modem  Churoh  with  iht  expressed  faith  of  the  early  Church, 
and  what  a  sad  departure  from  covenanted  promises  is  witnessed.  Direct  attention  to 
this  difference,  and  you  meet  with  the  most  strenuous  and  bitter  opposition.  AdYocate 
a  return  to  the  ^  old  paths,'*  the  primitive  belief,  so  plainly  pointed  out  in  the  grammati- 
cal sense,  and  multitudes  are  ready  to  deem  you  guilty  of  gross  heresy.  Present  the 
scriptural  reasons  for  the  early  faith,  and  many,  many  will  absolutely  refuse  even  to 

*  And  in  ch.  139  he  says  :  **  There  shall  be  a  future  possession  of  the  saints  in  this 
same  land.  And  hence  all  men  everywhere,  whether  bond  or  free,  who  believe  in  Christ, 
and  recognize  the  truth  in  His  own  words  and  those  of  his  prophets,  know  that  they 
shall  be  loith  Him  in  that  land,  and  inherit  incorruptible  and  everlasting  good."  He  makes 
a  number  of  such  references  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamio  covenant,  making  Jeous 
the  promised  Seed,  with  whom  believers  are  co-heirs  in  the  covenanted  inheritance. 
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consider  them.  Nothing  bnt  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  f ntnre  following  the  transla- 
tion of  the  first-fruits,  awakening  the  Church  from  its  falst  exegesis  and  application  and 
dreams  of  prosperity,  will  cause  a  revulsion  and  a  return  to  the  scriptural  ground,  be- 
cause the  modem  idea  is  too  extensively  advocated  by  eloquent,  talented,  pious  men  to 
be  rooted  out  by  other  means. 

Obs.  15.  Having  given  an  illustration  of  the  Primitive  faith,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  the  reader  to  contrast  with  it  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of 
interpretation  by  which  these  covenanted  promises  lost  their  literal  aspect 
and  had  another  sense  engrafted  upon  them.  We  select  one  of  the  earliest. 
Driven,  who  opened  the  floodgates  for  fanciful  interpretation,  in  his  work 
aaainst  Celsns  (B.  7,  chs.  28,  29,  30),  contends  that  the  land  promised  to 
the  righteous  does  not  refer  to  Judea  or  any  portion  of  the  earth,  because 
the  earth  is  cursed,  quoting  Gen.  3  :  17,  and,  therefore,  not  fit  for  an 
inheritance.  He  argues  as  if  the  redemption  of  the  land  did  not  embrace  the 
removal  of  the  curse  (Props.  142-148).  He  forgets  the  admissions  found 
in  other  portions  of  his  writings  respecting  the  taking  away  of  the  curse  ; 
and  he  admits  that  Ps.  76  :  2,  Ps.  48  :  12,  andPs.  37  :  9, 11,  22,  29,  34,  refer 
to  the  saints'  inheritance,  and  this  admission  (in  view  of  the  statement  and 
connection  of  these  passages)  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  overwhelm  his 
entire  theory.  But  the  beauty  and  propriety  of  his  hypothesis  prominently 
appears,  when  he  draws  a  concurrent  and  sympathetic  argiiment  from  his 
inhdel  opponent  Celsus.  For  the  latter  (B.  7,  ch.  28),  quoting  from  Plato, 
describing  the  land  of  the  blessed,  says  of  it :  **  That  land  which  is  puro 
liesin  the  pure  region  of  heaven.'^  Origen,  not  to  be  outdono,  heartily  in- 
dorses Celsus.  Reader,  reflect ;  what  a  contrast  this  Inter  and  heathen  derived 
tnterpretation,  now,  alas,  so  popular,  sustains  to  the  earlier  and  apostolic. 

Origen  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  typical  application,  now  such  a  general  favorite 
with  Protestant  and  Homish  writers.  Some,  however,  have  applied  it  to  this  earth,  and 
even  to  Palestine,  but  confined  it  to  a  possession  by  the  present  existing  Chnrch.  We 
append  an  illuHtration  of  the  latter.  Thus  (Mosheim's  Ecdes.  His  ,  vol.  2,  p.  144,  note 
19,  Mnrdock's  Transl.),  when  the  Cathari  and  Waldenses  opposed  the  Crusades,  under, 
taken  to  deliver  Palestine  from  the  Saracens,  a  Dominican,  Fr.  Monpta,  employed  this 
argument  to  refute  th«m  :  "  We  read.  Gen.  12  :  7,  that  God  said  to  Abraham :  To  thy 
Httd  will  I  (jive  this  land.  But  we  (the  Christians  of  Europe)  are  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  as 
says  the  apostle  to  the  Galat.  3  :  29  :  To  «.9,  therefore,  has  that  land  been  given  for  a  pos- 
session. Hence,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  civil  power  to  make  efforts  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  that  land  ;  and  it  is  the  dut}^  of  the  Church  to  exhort  civil  rulers  to  fulhl  their 
duty." 

Obs.  IG.  Fairhairn  {On  Proph,,  p.  197),  however  he  fails  himself  in 
logically  carrying  out  the  principle  in  several  particulars  (viz.  :  by  con- 
verting them  into  types),  is  certainly  correct  in  opposing  Sherlock  and 
Davison,  who,  hoihy  divide  the  covenanted  promises  and  prophecies  based 
on  them  into  two  classes,  one  referring  to  temporal  matters  which  do  not 
concern  ns,  and  the  other  to  spiritual  things  in  which  alone  we  are 
interested.  Fairbairn  justly  remarks  :  "  We  take  this  to  be  a  superficial 
view  of  the  matter.  Tlie  outward  and  the  temporal  did  not  exist  by  itself, 
but  for  the  higher  spiritual  things  connected  with  it,  and  as  the  necessary 
means  for  securing  their  attainment.  To  separate  such  things  which  God 
has  bound  so  closely  together,  and  draw  a  broad  line  of  demarcation 
between  them,  is  false  in  pri^icipley  and  sure  to  lead  to  erroneous  results." 
Well  may  it  be  asked,  why  separate  them  finally  in  '*the  age  to  come," 
where  covenant  and  Theocratic  ordering  place  them  ?    Why  not  GO\itvck»a 
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to  leave  iJieni  ioaeiher  as  the  Spirifc  has  bonnd  them^  and  not,  nnder  a 
mistaken  apprenension  of  exalting  them,  typify  and  spiritualize  them 
away  ?  This  is  the  rock  upon  which  many  a  well-meaning  system  of 
interpretation  has  beaten  itself  into  worthlessne^s, 

Obs.  17.  Some  writers  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  phrase  "  everlastiiy 
poHsesHiOHy^^  as  if  it*  denoted  temporary  possession.  Thus  e.^.  Augostane 
(City  of  God,  B.  16,  s.  5^6)  endeavors  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  on  the 
word  *'  everlasting,'*  which  may  denote  *'  either  no  end,  or  to  the  very  end 
of  the  world."  Suppose  we  even  take  the  latter  meaning  (or  that  it 
denotes  *'  possession  lu,  or  for,  the  a^es*'),  it  does  not  help  the  matter,  for 
history  shows  that  it  has  not  been  fulQlled  either  in  the  Patriarchs  or  in 
their  descendants.  Instead  of  such  a  possession,  the  Patriarchs  and  Jews 
had  but  a  brief  sojourn  in  it,  the  nation  has  long  ago  been  driven  away  and 
the  land  has  been  in  the  possession  (as  predicted)  of  strangers  for  man; 
centuries.  It  is  the  lament  of  the  prophet  (Isa.  63  :  18)  that  the  nation 
'"possessed  it  but  a  little  while.' ^  It  is  folly  to  circuinscribe  the  promise  to 
the  past ;  for  then  it  compresses  it  into  the  feeblest  of  proportions,  or 
makes  it  an  Oriental  exaggeration.  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  promise 
was  conditional,  wo  grant  it  (comp.  Prop.  18),  so  far  as  the  individuals 
composing  the  nation,  and  even  for  a  time  the  nation  itself,  is  concerned, 
but  not  so  far  as  the  Purpose  of  Ood  is  conceriied,  which  positively,  and 
without  any  condition  annexea,  promises  this  land  to  the  Patriarchs 
personally  (although  death  shall  intervene),  and  to  a  Seed  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence, and  then  to  a  seed  identified  with  Abraham  by  descent  or  adoption 
(as  explained  and  enlarged  m  succeeding  revelations),  and  then  to  the 
nation  itself  (when  fully  prepared  by  its  course  of  discipline  and  the  ad- 
ditions made  through  the  resurrecting  Messiah)— a/Z  of  tohich  is  yet  to  be 
accomplished  as  the  Bible  pluiJily  asserts.  Otherwise,  what  will  wo  do  with 
Abraham  himself  and  a  multitude  of  his  descendants,  who  were  obedient, 
who  performed  the  conditions  annexed  to  individuality,  and  7i€ver  thus 
possessed  it?  What  shall  we  do  with  the  prophetic  announcements,  that 
they  shall  yet  obtam  it  ?  Has  Ood  failed  in  Bis  foreknowledge,  wisdoui, 
and  power  9  To  evade  this,  by  making  the  land  typical  of  heaven,  is  sheer 
faithlessness,  seeing  that  the  very  land  *'  laid  waste'''  and  **  made  desolate'* 
(which  the  third  heaven  never  was),  is  the  land  spoken  of — the  same  laud 
whereon  Jacob  reclined  and  which  Abraham  was  requested  to  survey. 

Compare  Kurtz's  remarks  on  **  the  everlasting  Covenant**  in  the  His.  of  the  Old  Cov., 
p.  128.  In  reference  to  the  nnconditionality  of  the  covenant  promise— its  positive 
future  fulfilment— the  epitome  of  Moses  in  Deut.  32  is  amply  sufficient  evidence  in  its 
favor,  even  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned. 

Obs.  18.  This  lack  of  faith  in  the  exact  falfilment  of  God's  covenanted 
promises  may  well  be  loft  to  infidels.  Voltaire  and  others  (recently 
reiterated)  raise  an  objection  to  the  inspiration  of  God's  Word,  because 
the  promise  of  inheriting  the  land,  given  to  Abraham  persaiwlly,  was  not 
realized.  Thejr  fail,  just  like  many  believers,  to  see  that  the  fact  of  his 
not  inheriting  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  we  are  directed 
to  the  future,  to  the  resurrection  period,  for  its  fulfilment.  This  feature  is 
unjustly  left  out  of  the  question,  and  the  discussion  carried  on  without 
reierence  to  the  time  designated,  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  Ood  to 
perform  His  promises.     It  is  ever  thus  with  the  Divine  purposes ;  they 
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mnst  be  received  ly  faithy  otherwise  God's  designs  will  be  enshrouded  in 
darkness^  and  the  crafty  will  be  taken  in  a  net.  It  is  true  to-day,  that 
(Ps.  25  :  14)  **  the  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  thein  that  fear  Him,  and  He 
will  show  them  His  covenant'^ — now  to  faith — then  in  happy  realization. 

Recent  writers,  like  Clarke,  etc.,  treat  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Abraham  most  nn- 
justlj,  being  utterly  unable  to  look  at  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  and  observe  the  connection 
that  one  part  sustains  to  the  whole.  Abraham's  history  is  regarded  isolated  and  torn 
from  its  relations,  and  upon  this  detachment,  assumptions  are  readily  founded  to  mis- 
lead others.  One  of  the  most  unfair  chapters  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  work  (6*^. 
Tkeol.  and  Mod,  Skeptic,  ch.  20)  is  the  one  entitled  **  Stephen,"  in  which  Stephen's 
speech  is  characterized  (a  rehash  from  Faulus,  Baur,  etc.)  as  "  rambling  over  the  mi- 
gration of  Abraham,"  as  *'  lamentably  feeble,"  as  an  ignoring  of  the  proof  relied  on  to 
▼indicate  Christianity  ;  and  yet  this  was  an  '*  able  disputant,"  who  had  not  received  the 
aid  promised  to  be  given  before  tribunals,  etc.  The  speech  of  Stephen  certainly  **  is 
fnU  of  incomprehensible  anomalies"  to  a  person  possessing  the  Duke's  love  of  ridiculing 
sacred  things.  Stephen's  speech  was  pre-eminently  logical,  and  the  very  thing  demanded 
(showing  that  he  was  aided)  under  the  circumstances..  His  hearers  believed  in  the  cov- 
enants, as  the  JoundcUion  of  their  religious  and  nationfd  hopes,  and  hence  Stephen  begins 
with  the  covenant,  traces  it,  and  eudeavors  to  show  its  connection  with  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah.  We  have  only  the  opening,  for  when  he  came  to  Jesus  he  was  interrupted, 
and  the  address  remained  unfinished.  The  Jews,  posted  as  they  were  in  the  Old  Test., 
powerfully  felt  its  force  ;  if  the  Duke  does  not,  it  is  simply  because  he  fails  to  notice  the 
self-evident  connection  running  through  the  whole,  and  that  Stephen's  aim  was  to  show 
that  this  covenant  in  which  the  Jews  trusted  could  only  be  fulfilled  through  this  Jesus, 
whom  they  had  crucified.  The  Duke  might  well  have  spared  his  sneers  and  attempted 
sarcasm,  at  the  expense  of  a  martyr  ! 

Ohs.  19.  Unbelievers  have  expended  their  wit  over  the  exj)lanation  of  Paul 
(Gal.  3  :  IG)  respecting  the  use  of  the  word  *'  seed"  in  the  singular  number, 
pronouncing  it  a  mere  **  quibble,'*  or  "  Rabbinical  interpretation."  Those, 
too,  who  believe  in  the  Word,  but  fail  to  recognize  the  distinctiveness  of 
the  promises,  join,  more  or  less,  in  the  same.  Jerome  (Chandler,  quoted 
by  Barnes,  loci)  affirmed  **  that  the  apostle  made  use  of  a  false  argument, 
which,  although  it  might  appear  well  enough  to  the  stupid  Galatians, 
would  not  be  approved  by  wise  and  learned  men."  Le  Clerc  supposes  it 
to  be  a  trick  of  argumentation.  Borger  (Bloom field,  loci)  pronounces  it 
an  accommodation  to  Jewish  Rabbis.  Doddridge  even  calls  it  **  bad 
Greek."  Rosenmiiller  and  others,  against  PauVs  express  language,  think 
that  the  body  of  the  believers,  and  not  the  Messiah,  is  meant.  Paul  needs 
no  apology  from  men,  for  the  soundness  of  his  interpretation  is  apparent 
from  the  general  tenor  of  the  Word,  which  indicates  that  the  Divine 
Purpose  contemplates  one  dixfrngvished  Personage,  in  the  specified  Abra- 
ham ic  line,  through  whom  the  promises  should  be  realized,  and  that  the 
apostle  properly  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  very  language  of  the 
covenant,  using  the  singular  number  (let  it  be  customary  or  not),  is  in 
accordance  withy  and  significant  of  God's  predetermined  design.  Hence, 
ridicule  falls  harmless,  ana  apologetic  explanations  are  of  no  force,  coming 
from  persons  who  would  undertake  to  decide  how  God  ought  even  to  word 
His  covenant  language.  We  are  ready  to  receive  the  language  as  given, 
finding  it  precise,  significant  of  an  important  fact,  and  in  lull  accord  with 
the  analogy  of  Scripture. 

Lnther  (whom  many  follow),  Com.  on  Oal.  3  :  16,  remarks  :  "Now,  the  promises  are 
made  nnto  Him,  not  in  aU  the  Jews,  or  in  many  seeds,  but  in  one  seed,  which  is  Christ. 
The  Jews  wiU  not  receive  this  interpretation  of  Paul  ;  for  they  say  that  the  singular 
nnmber  is  here  put  for  the  phiral,  one  for  many.  But  we  gladly  receive  this  meaning 
and  interpretation  of  Paul,  who  oftentimes  repeateth  this  word  *  seed,'  and  expoundeth 
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this  seed  to  be  Christ ;  and  this  he  doth  with  an  apostolic  spirit.  Let  the  Jews  denj  itai 
much  as  they  will ;  we,  notwithstanding,  have  arguments  strong  enoogh,  which  Pam  haA 
before  rehearsed,  which  also  conlirm  this  thing,  and  they  cannot  deny  them."  (Tha 
student  will  observe  that  Luther's  reference  to  the  Jews  denotes  those  who  endeavor  to 
break  the  reasoning  which  would  apply  it  to  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah  ;  varions  commentitaii 
and  writers  oppose  Paul's  statement  because,  as  they  allege,  **  the  interpretation  ii 
found  in  Rabbinical  writers,  and  the  mode  of  interpretation  here  adopted  is  quite  Jev- 
ish. ")  Fausset  {(Jom.  hci)  makes  this  seed  to  be  **  the  Christ,"  **  and  that  which  is  !&• 
separable  from  Him,  the  literal  Israel,  and  the  spiritual.  His  body,  the  Church,"  beeaiM 
the  covenant  promises  can  only  be  fulfilled  to  both  through  Him.  This  is  correct^  as  t 
little  reflection  and  comparison  will  show,  for  e.g.  it  is  only  through  the  power  of  tlis 
resurrection  obtained  through  this  Seed  that  His  co-heirs  obtain  the  inheritance  with 
Him  ;  and  it  is  only  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  and  through  His  powerful  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  that  it  enters  upon  its  glorious  national  existence.  Hence,  in  viev 
of  the  Diuine  Purpose  through  this  Seed,  there  is  eminent  fitness  and  deep  significanej  is 
thus  singling  Him  out  and  expressing  it  in  the  form  given  by  Paul. 

Obs.  20.  The  reader  is  reminded  to  keep  in  view  how  such  promises, 
tlius  given  and  thus  explained  by  the  apostles,  would  strike  the  Jewish 
mind.  The  aim  of  the  apostles  was  to  snow  that  "  the  Seed"  was  Jesus 
the  Christ,  and  that  through  (his  Jesus  the  covenant  promises  given  to 
Abraham  would^  in  due  time,  be  realized.  There  was  no  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  the  covenants,  as  to  their  actual  meaning,  but  only  in 
reference  to  Jesus  being  the  Messiah,  to  the  postponement  of  fulfilment  to 
the  Sec.  Advent,  etc.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  early  Church  received  the 
covenants  as  the  Jews  themselves  believed  and  taught  (Obs.  3),  they  could 
the  more  easily  find  access  to  Jewish  minds  and  hearts,  but  just  so  soon  as 
the  Church  departed  from  this  view  of  the  covenants  (making  the  land 
heaven,  etc.),  then  the  Jew  was  the  more  diflicult  to  reach,  seeing  that  the 
Old  Test,  language  and  promise,  upon  which  he  relied  as  plain  and  indis- 
putable, was  changed  and  transformed  into  something  else.  This  sub- 
stitution made  it  more  troublesome  to  prove  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  for 
he  naturallv  and  inevitably  became  more  distrustful  of  a  Messiah  who  was 
not  to  fulfil  the  covenant  promises  as  they  were  written.  The  Origenistic 
interpretation,  forced  upon  the  covenants,  made  the  Jew  and  his  fathers 
virtually  believers  in  **  carnality  and  error,"  **  gross  misconceptions/' 
which  charges  are  applaudingly  repeated  by  eminent  men  down  to  the 
present  day.  And  then,  these  lament  the  unbelief  and  incredulity  of  the 
Jew,  without  seeing  that,  saving  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah,  they  are  more  in  darkness  than  the  Jew  whom  they  pity  or 
despise. 

Obs,  21.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  inexpressibly  precious  spiritual 
blessings  are  inseparably  connected  with  those  pertaining  to  this  inheri- 
tance of  the  land,  the  earth.  This  will  fully  appear  when  we  come  to  these 
same  promises  enlarged  and  explained  by  additional  revelation.  Already 
they  are  contained  in  the  expressions  indicative  of  God  in  a  special  manner 
(Theocratic)  becoming  their  God,  becoming  an  "  exceeding  great  reward," 
and  becoming  a  source  of  enjoyment,  honor,  and  glory.  (Comp.  e.g.  Props. 
197,  154-157,  etc.) 

Obs.  22.  The  remaining  promises  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  and  the 
deep  meaning  conveyed  in  tne  few  but  precise  words,  will  come  up,  more 
appropriately,  under  following  Propositions.     Briefly,  let  it  be  said,  that 
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the  witticisms  offered  at  our  faith  are  premature,  for  the  time  allotted  for 
Fulfilment  has^  as  Scripture  itself  testifieSy  not  yet  arrived.  When  so  much 
bhat  is  preliminary  and  provisionary  has^,  as  predicted,  taken  place  and  is 
now  transpiring,  it  would  be  foolishness  in  us  to  yield  up  our  faith.  Let 
men  review  these  promises  and  ridicule  them.  ^  y^Q  patiently  wait  for  their 
fulfilment.  Thus  e.g.  when  it  is  said  that  Abraham's  name  shall  be  great, 
men  of  intelligence  and  learning  may  exercise  their  wit  in  comparing  him 
with  an  Arab  sheik  and  extol  in  contrast  the  name  of  a  Caesar  and  Plato  ; 
we,  acknowledging;  the  greatness  of  Abraham's  name  already  to  the  faith- 
ful, wait  for  the  time  when  he  shall  arise  from  the  tomb  and  inherit  thiB 
promise — then^  indeed,  will  it  be  great  in  honor,  dignity,  and  power, 
when  men  ridicule  the  promise  that  a  great  nation  shall  proceed  from 
him  by  contrasting  the  feebleness  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  past  with 
the  powerful  Gentile  nations  that  have  existed,  we,  with  faith  and  hope, 
point  to  the  time,  still  declared  to  be  in  the  future,  when  this  nation  shall 
truly  be  great  (comp.  Props.  111-114).  When  the  promise  is  that  kings 
should  proceed  from  him,  unbelief  laughs  at  the  f^in^s  of  Judah  and  Israel 
compared  with  the  conquerors  of  the  earth  ;  we  wait  patiently  and  hope- 
fully for  the  Kings,  the  manifestation  yet  to  come  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  154). 
Thus,  with  other  promises  that  men  deride,*  just  as  if  the  past  was  intended 
for  their  fulfilment ;  just  as  if  the  Word  itself  declared  not  that  their 
realization  was  still  in  the  future  ;  just  as  if  the  Scriptures  did  not  firmly 
unite  their  accomplishment  with  the  Sec.  Advent  of  the  covenanted  Seed'; 
just  as  if  God  were  not  now  performing  a  preparatory  work  to  insure  its 
ultimate,  triumphant  fulfilment. 

1  Thus  e.g.»  **  And  thy  seed  shaU  possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies"  is  declared  a  mere 
boast.  For  if  referred  to  the  Jewish  nation,  instead  of  being  able  to  drive  out  their 
enemies  from  Canaan,  they  themselves  were  ultimately  overcome  and  finally  banished  ; 
if  applied  to  Christ  as  the  seed  intended,  it  is  said  that  the  mighty  existing  confedera- 
lions,  counting  their  adherents  by  the  million,  and  still  forming  a  vast  numerical  ma- 
jority, disprove  the  assertion.  But  we  wait  for  its  ultimate  realization,  both  for  the 
nation  and  the  Christ,  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  where  inspired  Scripture  locates  it.  So  **  the 
multitude  of  seed,"  **  In  thee  shall  nil  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed,"  and  others  are 
compared  with  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  conclusions  drawn  indica- 
tive of  **  Oriental  exaggeration,"  "  strong  figure,"  etc.  But,  leaving  the  testimony  of 
the  Word  to  specify  the  time  and  order  of  fulfilment,  we  wait  in  unfaltering  expectation 
for  its  complete  accomplishment,  which  we  show  under  various  Propositions.  Why  do 
men  tear  these  precious  promises  from  their  connection  with  a  determined,  and  fully 
revealed.  Divine  Plan  of  procedure,  and,  considering  them  thus  isolated  and  fragmen- 
tary, refuse  the  statements  of  Scripture  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  performance  ? 
Why  not  permit  the  very  Book  that  contains  them  to  present  its  own  explanation  of 
them? 

Obs,  23.  If  the  question  be  asked  whether  Abraham  had  a  knowledge  of 
the  manner  through  which  he  would  inherit  the  land,  the  answer  is 
decisively — leaving  the  entire  Record  to  testify — in  the  affirmative.  A 
believer  must  feel  convinced  from  what  Jesas  declared,  John.  8  :  56  (comp. 
Heb.  11  : 8-16),  that  Abraham  had  far  greater  knowledge  of  the  future  than 
the  Bible  records.  Without  receiving  the  view  (so  Tholuck,  etc.)  that 
Abraham  saw  Jesus  in  His  heavenly  existence  ;  without  indorsing  the 
notion  (Olshausen,  etc.)  that  Jesus  was  specially  manifested  to  Abraham  by 
a  vision  unrecorded  ;  without  confining  ourselves  to  the  idea  (Barnes,  etc.) 
of  simple  faith  anticipating  and  thus  beholding  the  day  of  Christ,  we 
might  perhaps  adopt  the  view  (of  Bloomfield,  etc.)  of  part  faith  and  \)act 
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added  reyelation  giving  him  this  knowledge.  For  certainly  it  is  most 
reasonable  to  thinK  and  believe  that  Abraham,  the  faithf ul,  would  not  be 
less  favored  by  special  inspiration  to  behold  the  future  day  of  Christ  than 
Balaam  (Numb.  24  :  17),  especially  when  Paul  teaches  us  in  Hebrews  that 
Abraham  had  views  of  the  future  which  are  not  stated  in  his  historjf. 
Being  the  one  to  whom  the  covenant  is  first  given,  there  is  propriety  in 
imparting  such  added  instruction,  that  he  may  foresee  its  final  result  and 
be  thus  confirmed  in  its  meaning. 

That  Abraham  believed  that  God,  who  gave  life,  oonld  after  death  restore  life,  is  evid«Dt 
in  the  case  of  Isaac  (Heb.  11  :  19)  ;  that  the  Patriarchs  held  the  promises  respecting  the 
land  to  relate  to  the  future  after  death  is  seen  in  their  regarding  themselves  merely  u 
*'  sojourners  and  strangers,"  and  not  as  inheritors  and  possessors  ;  that  even  their  pos. 
terity  entertained  similar  views  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
regarded  the  promises,  and  themselves  as  stiU  *'  sojourners  and  strangers*'  (e.g.  1 
C^on.  29  :  15  ;  Ps.  39  :  12  etc.),  i.e.,  expectants  and  heirs  of  something  permanent  and 
enduring  in  the  future.  Moses  clearly  foresaw  the  future,  as  we  show  in  a  number  of 
places,  and  men,  having  a  third  heaven  inheritance  in  mind,  greatly  prejudge  many  ex- 
pressions which,  m  their  estiipation,  have  too  earthly  a  cast,  forgetting  that  this  veiy 
feature  (so  objectionable  and  regarded  as  temporary  in  nature)  is  an  essenlieU  element  in 
the  scheme  of  Eedemption,  which  includes  the  sin-cursed  earth.  It  is  true,  that  while 
these  promises  relating  to  the  future  are  sufficiently  precise  and  islear  to  reason  and  to 
faith  in  Grod,  yet  tney  are  purposely  kept  somewhat  in  the  background,  owing  to  the 
Theocratic  ordering  (for  being  already  in  the  land  and  having  God  for  their  earthly 
Buler,  they  could  weU  trust  to  Him  the  manner  of  fulfilment,  which  the  mode  of  revelft- 
tion  was  calculated  to  develop),  until  the  Theocracy  was  overthrown.  Then  the  ^tte^ 
ances,  already  given  by  Moses,  David,  etc.,  became  more  and  more  distinct  under  Dajiiel 
and  the  Prophets. 

Obs.  24.  Men  under  the  influence  of  the  Origenistic  interpretation,  or  of 
the  Platonic  or  heathen  notion  of  the  future,  and  thus  rejecting  the  plainly 
covenanted  promises  of   an  earthly  inheritance,  unnecessarily  make  an 
enigma  where  none  exists,  and  find  fault  with  Moses  when  the  fault  really 
is  in  themselves.     Thus  e.g.  Clarke  {Ten  Religions,  p.  417)  says  :  **  Con- 
cerning the  future  life,  upon  which  the  Egyptians  nad  so  much  to  say, 
Moses  taught  nothing.     His  rewards  and  punishments  were  inflicted  in 
this  world.     Retribution,  individual  and  national,  took  place  here.     As 
this  could  not  have  been  from  ignorance  or  accident,  it  must  have  had  a 
purpose,  it  must  have  been  intentional."     Certainly  it  was  "  iiitentionul,^^ 
because  in  the  direct  line  of  the  truth  and  of  God's  purpose  in  Salvation. 
Of  course,  with  a  third  heaven,  an  outside  world,  theory  prejudging  Moses, 
it  is  impossible  to  find  a  reference  to  the  future  life,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  Moses  connects  the  future  life  with  an  iiiheriting  of  the  land  and  earth, 
thus  making  his  writings  to  correspond  fully  and  accurately  with  the  entire 
tenor  of   Scripture   on    the  subject  (as   seen  e.g.  Props.  142,   1.31,  137, 
141,  148-152,  etc.).     The  fact  is,  that  a  dispassionate  comparison  of  Moses 
with  the  general  analogy  of  Scripture,  and  noticing  that  Moses  carefully 
rejects  the  Egyptian  theories  and  confines  himself  to  a  specific  Plun,  after- 
ward carefully  and  consistently  developed,  is  strong  corroborative  evidence 
of  an  inspiration,   which,  over  against  existing  and  prevailing  notions 
entertained,  could  lay  down  a  foundation  in  relation  to  this   earth  that 
(if  accomplished)  is  adapted  to  secure  the  blessedness  of  man  and  creation  \n 
deliverance  from  an  imposed  curse. 

Hence  we  see  why  Warburton  faUed  in  his  '*  Legation  of  Moses."  He  undertook  a 
hibor  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  accomplish,  and  he  sank  under  it,  be- 
oause  he  misconceived  the  plain  covenant  promises.    No  man,  unless  he  apprehends  the 
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inheritance  that  Moses  says  God  promised  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  relation  thct  beliey- 
ers  sustain  to  it  through  coming  resurrection  power,  can  do  justice  to  Mos^s  or  properly 
vindicate  his  unity  with  the  after  statements  of  prophets  and  apostles.  Accept  of  the 
inheriting  of  the  earth  as  believing  Jew  and  Primitive  Christian  held,  and  then  Moses 
stands  forth  a  distinctive  teacher  in  the  same  contemplated  and  carried  on  Divine  Pur- 
pose of  Redemption.  We  only  add  :  The  fulfilment  of  the  covenants  as  given,  at  once 
sets  aside  a  vast  mass  of  mystical,  spiritualistic,  antagonistic  theories  of  the  inheritance, 
etc.,  as  presented  in  thousands  of  works,  and  the  result  of  fancy,  vain  imaginings,  and 
adherence  to  wrong  principles  of  interpretation.  For,  let  it  be  noticed,  the  Theocracy 
pertains  to  this  earth—it  is  God's  Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  He  ruling  in  it  as  the 
earthly  Ruler—and  hence  the  objection  that  Warburton  and  others  urge  (viz.  :  that 
Moses— and  during  the  Theocratic  period  down  to  the  captivity —presented  only  motives, 
rewards,  etc.,  relating  to  a  life  on  earth),  has  no  force,  because,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  if  the  Kingdom  inaugurated  is  indeed  a  Theocracy,  it  must  necessarily  present  this 
very  feature  ;  for  with  the  Theocracy  the  interests  the  rewards,  of  every  believer  are 
identified,  and  it  pertains  to  the  earth.  The  rewards  and  punishments  relate  to  its  gov- 
ernment as  established  even  in  its  initiatory  or  earnest  form ;  and  the  future  enjoy- 
ment of  or  banishment  from  the  same,  in  its  higher  restored  form  under  the  Messiah,  is 
sustained  (1)  by  present  obedience  or  disobedience  ;  (2)  by  promising  and  threatening 
things  which  God  alone  can  perform  ;  (3)  by  basing  the  future  on  covenants  that  necessi- 
tate a  resurrection  for  their  fulfilment  ;  (4)  by  asserting  that  if  obedient  the  Kingdom 
will  be  perpetuated,  but  if  disobedient  it  shall,  as  a  punishment,  be  withdrawn,  and  when 
ultimately  restored  it  shall  be  for  the  righteous  ;  (5)  by  making  the  hopes  of  the  individ- 
ual and  of  the  nation  to  centre  in  the  Theocracy,  which  in  its  ultimate  outcome  embraces 
the  future  ;  (6)  by  exhibiting  trust  in  their  Ruler,  in  His  attributes  and  ability  to  verify 
promise  which  embraced  **  an  everlasting  possession'*  personally  here  on  earth.  As  we 
proceed  in  our  argument,  step  by  step,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  very  idea  of  a  real, 
actual  Theocracy,  with  which  the  interests  of  the  individual  and  the  nation  are  identi- 
fied, now  and  hereafter,  requires  just  such  language  and  limitations  as  Moses  and 
others  give  ;  for  the  reign,  rewards,  etc.,  eternal  in  their  nature  (which  are  now  under 
spiritualistic  manipulations,  applied  to  the  third  heaven),  pertain  to  this  very  Theo- 
cratic-Davidic  Kingdom  re-established  by  "the  Seed"  here  on  the  earth.  When  our 
opponents,  however,  assert  in  connection  that  a  future  life  was  unknown,  they— as  we 
have  shown— go  beyond  the  Divine  Record.  (Comp.  Wines*^  Ck>m.  on  Ueh.  Laws.)  As  we 
proceed  in  the  argument,  these  will  be  brought  out  under  various  Propositions. 

II.  THE  SIXAITIC   COVENANT,  MADE  WITH  ISRAEL  AT 

MOUNT   SINAI. 

O!).^.  1.  The  Sinaitic  Covenant  is  an  outf/rowtJi  of  the  Abrahamic 
covenant,  and  embraces  an  offer  to  the  Jews  nationally  of  a  complete  verifi- 
cation of  the  blessings  tendered  under  the  original  promises.  This  pro- 
cedure of  erecting  a  Theocracy  indicates  that  it  was  contemplated  in  the 
covenant  with  Abraham,  as  preparatory  to  the  future  realization  of  the 
promises.  Its  provisionary  and  initiatory  character  has  already  (Prop.  25) 
been  noticed,  while  its  conditional  nature  (Prop.  26)  is  evident  from  the 
blessings  and  curses  pronounced  by  Moses  in  Lev.  and  Deut,  and  also  by 
the  language  of  Paul  in  Hebrews,  who,  among  other  things  illustrative  of 
this,  refers  to  God  as  saying  :  *'  Because  they  continued  not  in  my  covenant 
and  I  regarded  them  not,  saith  the  Lord."  This  covenant,  as  tlie  result 
shows,  was  designed  both  to  test  the  nation  and  to  separate  a  seed  to 
whom,  at  some  future  time,  the  Kingdom  could  be  safely  intrusted.  It 
was  the  inauguration  of  means  by  which  a  suitable  preparation  could  bo 
made /or  the  ^iltimate  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  While  it  was 
the  bond- under  which  tlie  Kingdom  of  God,  as  an  earnest,  was  bestowed, 
it  embraced  many  things  which  were  only  temporary  and  provisionary, 
looking  forward  to  a  period  when  the  contained  and  contemplated  blessings 
in  the  former  covenant  could  be  realized  in  the  spirit  and  manner  indicated. 
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So  that,  in  the  Tery  nature  of  the  case,  the  Mosaic  covenant  being  also  a 
legitimate,  but  yet  inferior,  resultant  of  the  previous  covenant,  it  mnst 
itself,  when  the  original  covenant  is  to  be  fully  fulfilled,  give  place  to  its 
superior.     How  it  does  this  will  appear,  e.g.  in  our  next  Proposition. 

To  indicate  how  able  writers  enforce  the  outgrowth  of  this  covenant  from  the  AbxB- 
hamic,  we  select  as  iUnstrations  the  foUowing.  Fairbaim  ( Typciogy,  toL  2,  p.  146)  oo^ 
rectly  asserts  :  "Its  (i.e.  Sinaitic)  object  .was  not  to  disannnl  the  covenant  of  promise, 
or  to  found  a  new  title  to  gifts  and  blessings  conferred.  It  was  given  rather  as  a  hand* 
maid  to  the  covenant,  to  minister  in  an  inferior  but  still  necessary  phtce,  to  the  hi^er 
ends  and  purposes  which  the  covenant  itself  has  in  view. "  hk)  Sack  (quoted  by  him,  p. 
145)  says  :  "  The  matter  of  the  law  is  altogether  grounded  upon  the  covenant  of  promise 
made  with  Abraham.  .  .  .  The  law  neither  could  nor  would  withdraw  the  exerate 
of  faith  from  the  covenant  of  promise,  or  render  that  superfluous,  but  merely  formed  an 
intermediate  provision,  until  the  fulfilment  came.** 

Obs,  2.  It  is  a  gratification  to  find  that  Theologians,  urged  to  it  by 
Bationalistic  attacks,  are  falling  back  on  the  old  ground  that  the  Mosaic 
covenant  is  a  result  of  the  previous  Abrahamic  one,  thus  preserving  tU 
unity  of  the  Divine  Purpose.  The  view,  adopted  by  some,  that  it  is  a 
separate  and  distinct  covenant,  simply  provisionary  without  a  direi't  and 
vital  union  existing  between  it  and  others,  is  justly  held  by  many  able 
writers  to  bo  erroneous  and  misleading — a  violation  of  Scripture  state- 
ments. A  recent  author,  Kurtz  {His,  Old.  Cov,,  vol.  3,  p.  109),  has  some 
pertinent  remarks  on  this  point,  saying  that  'Hhe  covenant  at  Sinai  was 
precisely  the  same  as  that  which  had  formerly  been  concluded  at  Mamre," 
that  *'  the  one  was  merely  the  renewal  of  the  other,"  etc.  Admiring  the 
spirit  which  so  accurately  keeps  in  view  the  connection  existing  between  the 
two  covenants,  we  would  more  correctly  say,  tiiat  they  are  not  the  same 
(the  proof  is,  that  the  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  were 
not  realized  under  the  Mosaic  covenant,  thus  e.g.  Abraham  did  not  inherit 
the  land,  etc.),  but  the  Mosaic  is  a  legitimate  outgrowth  from  the  former 
and  designed  to  be  preparatory  to  a  realization  of  the  Abrahamic.  An 
important  caution  is  necessary  to  be  observed  by  the  careful  student ;  that 
IS,  constantly  to  keep  m  mind  that  God's  Purpose  to  establish  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom  will  not  fail  because  of  its  being  conditionally  setup  at  Mt  Sinai ; 
that  if  the  Jews  rebel  against  their  King  and  He  gives  them  up  to  punish- 
ment, yet  His  promise  to  Abraham — which  we  see  here  already  takes  the 
form  of  an  outward,  external,  real  Theocratic  Kingdom — will  vltimately  be 
carried  into  successful  accomplishment.  How  this  will  be  done,  is  the 
subject  matter  of  several  of  the  following  Propositions. 

Henderson,  art.  **  Dispensation  *  in  Ency.  Kelig.  Knowl.,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
students  of  prophecy,  who  hold  to  a  future  Messianic  Kingdom,  make  **  the  Mosaic  cov. 
enant"  *^  the  root  of  man}*  of  the  mistaken  views  of  the  future  state  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ,"  and  argues  that  its  provisionary  sacrifices,  etc.,  show  that  it  was  to  be  superseded 
by  the  Christian  Church,  or  the  present  dispensation,  which  is  "  spiritual,  universal,  per- 

?etual."  As  our  argument  fully  meets,  in  detail,  his  reasoning,  we  only  now  say  :  (1) 
hat  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  covenants  are  **  the  roots ;"  (2)  that  we  hold,  that  much 
was  provisionary  under  the  Mosaic  economy  ;  (3)  that  the  form  of  government  itself. 
Theocratic,  was  only  an  earnest  of  that  which  should  arise  under  David's  Son  and  re- 
lated rulers  ;  (4)  that  the  Church  does  not  in  any  particular  meet  covenant  promises, 
and  is  itself  preparative,  etc.  The  student  can  already  see  that  Waldegrave  and  others 
are  mistaken,  that  our  doctrine  originates  in  and  is  founded  on  (some  say,  '  *  one  pas- 
sage") the  Apocalypse,  or  that  (as  Prof.  Sanborn)  **  tlie  key-stone  of  the  whole  system*' 
is  in  the  Pre-Mill.  Advent.  It  requires  but  a  liiile  knowledge  of  our  views  to  see  how 
deeply  and  solidly  they  arc  founded  on  the  covenants  and  prophecies. 
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III.  THE  DAVIDIO   COVENANT. 

Obs.  1.  Having  already  shown  and  proven  (Props.  28,  31,  32)  how  the 
Theocratic  element  was  incorporated  with  the  Davidic  line,  which  God  (as 
the  chief  Baler  and  so  acknowledged)  chose,  attention  is  now  called  to  tne 
distinguishing  covenant  with  David  by  which  this  union  is  made  forever 
inseparable  ;  and  by  which  this  union  is  to  be  specially  manifested  in  the 
sight  of,  and  for  the  blessings  of,  the  world  through  a  descendant  of 
David's.  The  covenant  is  found  in  2  Sam.  7  :  10-16  (1  Chron.  17  :  11-14), 
**  The  Lord  telleth  thee  tliat  He  will  make  thee  a  house,  A  nd  when  thy  days  be 
fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  with  thy  fathers,  I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after 
thee  which  shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,  and  I  will  establish  His  Kingaoin. 
He  shall  build  a  house  for  my  name,  and  I  will  stablish  the  throne  of  His 
Kingdom  forever.  I  will  be  His  Father  and  He  shall  be  my  Son,  If  fie 
cmnmit  iniquity  I  will  chaste7i  Him  with  the  rod  of  meyi  and  with  the  stripes 
of  the  children  of  men.^  But  my  mercy  shall  not  depart  away  from  Him, 
as  I  took  it  from  Saul  tohom  1  put  away  before  thee.  And  thine  house  and  thy 
Kimdom  sliall  be  established  forever  before  thee;  thy  throne  shall  be 
established  forever. "  * 

'  Dr.  Clarke  ( Com.  hci),  who  cannot  be  accnsed  of  special  sympathy  with  our  views, 
renders  this  sentence  :  *'  In  snffering.for  iniquity  I  will  chasten  Him  (the  Messiah)  with 
the  rod  of  men,  and  with  the  stripes  due  to  the  children  of  men.'*  A  multitude. of  our 
opponents  make  it  to  refer,  in  some  way,  to  the  Messiah,  and  sometimes  give  fanciful  in. 
terpretations  to  this  effect.  Thus  e.g.  Augustine  (see  below,  next  Obs.)  explains  "  the 
iniquity  of  Him"  and  the  sin  of  the  children  Ps.  89  :  30-33,  as  referring  to  Christ's 
body,  ihe  Church,  and  quotes  as  proof  Acts  9  :  4,  that  when  Saul  persecuted  His  believing 
people,  Christ  said,  *"  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?"  (It  may  be  said  that  Ps.  89  :  30, 
31  is  not  exactly  parallel,  because  it  refers  not  to  the  special  seed  but  to  the  descendants 
of  David  in  general  (owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  offered  continuously  (Prop. 
26)  to  his  descendants),  and  this  is  evidenced  by  the  **  nevertheless,"  etc.,  where  God  re- 
turns to  the  idea  of  the  special  seed,  previously  mentioned,  through  whom  His  promise 
would  be  verified).  Those  who  refer  it  to  Christ  directly  .(as  Tertullian,  Lactantius, 
Beza,  Calov,  Pfeiffor,  Buddeus,  Patrick,  etc.)  or  indirectly  (as  Hengstenberg  and  others), 
or  in  part  to  Him  and  in  part  to  Solomon  (as  Breuz,  Sack,  etc.),  or  literally  to  Solomon 
and  mystically  to  Christ  (as  Glass,  etc.) — all  find  that  in  Jesus  we  must  find  the  pre- 
eminent fulfilment. 

*  When  we  come  to  this  Davidic  covenant,  this  perpetuation  of  the  Theocratic  relation- 
ship with  the  bouse  of  David,  how  much  we  regret  the  lost  books  of  Samuel,  Gad,  and 
Nathan  on  the  life  of  David. 

Obs.  2.  Learned  and  able  men,  forsaking  the  Primitive  view  and  over- 
looking the  perpetuity  of  this  covenant,  gravely  tell  ns  that  Solomon  and 
other  descendants  were  here  denoted  ;  but  we  vastly  prefer  to  let  God 
explain  His  own  language  and  the  meaning  intended.  Thus,  e.g.  Acts 
2  :  30,  **  David  being  a  prophet,  and  knowifig  that  God  had  sworn  with  an 
oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  He  would 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;''  and  Paul,  directly  quoting  this 
covenant  (Pleb.  1  :  5),  applies  it  to  Christ  Jesus,  asking,  *'  Unto  which  of 
the  angels  said  He  at  any  tim^.''  ,  .  .  '' I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father  and 
He  shall  be  to  me  a  Son.''  The  announcing  angel  (Luke  1  :  30-33)  gives 
the  same  testimony  that  the  covenant  truly  refers  to  Christ. 

The  concessions  of  our  opponents  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  We  select,  out  of  the 
mass,  those  of  an  ancient  and  a  modem  writer.  Augustine  ("  City  of  God,"  B.  17,  s.  8), 
unable  to  rid  himself  of  the  Primitive  interpretation,  applies  the  covenant  of  2  Sam. 
7  :  B-16  to  Jesus,  the  Christ.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  man  to  whom  the  uLod- 
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ems  are  so  largely  indebted  for  spiritualizing  views,  argnes  that  this  ooTenani  is  fnlfllkd 
in  Christ,  saying  :  "  He  who  thinks  that  this  grand  promise  was  fulfilled  in  Bolomoii 
greatly  errs,"  and  adduces  as  proof  that  Solomon's  house  was  not  **  faithful,'*  bfling 
*'  full  of  strange  women  worshipping  false  gods,  and  the  King  himself,  aforetime  wiMb 
seduced  by  them  and  cast  down  into  the  same  idolatxy  ;  and  let  him  (the  reader)  not 
dare  to  think  that  God  either  promised  this  falsely,  or  was  unable  to  foreknow  that  Solo- 
mon and  his  house  would  become  what  they  did."  He  then  adds,  that  the  Jews  do  not 
understand  this  to  be  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  but  look  for  another  ;  that  Solomon  begn  to 
reign  while  David  still  lived,  before  he  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  hence  is  not  Uie  one 
designated  in  the  promise  :  **  When  thy  days  be  fulfilled,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  wiUi  thy 
fathers,**  etc.  Augustine  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  making  Jesus  the  covenanted  Son 
promised,  but  incorrect  when  he  attempts  to  make  out  a  present  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise. Again,  Barnes  {Com.  Acts  2  :  30)  makes  2  Sam.  7  :  11-16  the  basis  of  such  prom- 
ise, ami  however  inclined  to  drag  in  Solomon,  is  forced  to  say  :  **  It  is  clear  that  ih» 
New  Test,  writers  understood  them  as  referring  to  the  Messiah."  He  then  says  that  tlie 
Jews  thus  believed,  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  David,  giving  Ps.  2,  22,  69,  17  M 
proof,  and  that  such  a  reference  must  be  received  as  scriptural.  So  in  his  Notes  on  Heb. 
1  :  5,  he  makes  the  reference  taken  from  the  covenant  Messianic,  that  they  were  so  sp- 
plied  in  the  time  of  Paul,  and  that  Paul  employs  them  according  to  prevailing  usage. 
Indeed,  if  wo  admit  that  the  apostles  are  inspired,  no  other pos^id/^  interpretation  oimbe 
given. 

Obs.  3.  IIow  did  David  himself  understand  this  covenant  ?    This  is  best 
stated  in  his  own  language.     Read  e.g.  Ps.  TZ,  which    describes  a  Sod 
infinitely  superior  to  Solomon  ;  reflect  over  Ps.  132,  and   after   noticing 
that  **  iiie  Lord  hath  aworn  in  truth  unto  David,  He  will  not  turn  from 
it ;  of  the  fruit  of  thy  body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne'*  (which  reter, 
Acts*2  :  30,  31,  expressly  refers  to  Jesus) ;  consider  the  numerous  Messianic 
allusions  in  this  and  other  Psalms  (89th,  110th,  72d,  48th,  45th,  21st,  2d, 
etc.),  so  regarded  and  explicitly  quoted  in  the  New  Test,  by  inspired  men; 
ponder  the  fact  that  David  calls  Him  '*  my  Lord,''  **  higher  than  the  kings 
of  the  earth,*'  and  gives  Ilim  a  position,  power,  dominion,  immortality,  and 
l)erpctuity,  that  no  mortal  King  can  possibly  attain  to,  and  most  certainly 
we  are  not  wrong  in  believing  that  David  nimself,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  covenant  **  thy  Kingdom  shall  be  established  forever  before  thee,* 
expected  to  be  in  this  Kingdom  of  his  Son  and  Lord  both  to  witness  and 
oxporionce  its  blessedness  (so  Storrs,  Diss,  on  Kingdom,  and  many  others). 

Thoro  is  something  wonderful  in  all  this  :  while  seeing  and  acknowledging  that  his 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  fully  and  distinctively  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of 
(}od,  that  it  shall  belong  to  a  Son  of  his  own  both  by  divine  right  and  inheritance,  he 
also  pt)rc(*ivoH  and  doHcribes  thtit  his  throne  and  Kingdom  thus  occupied,  is  only,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  Theocratic  relationship,  the  groundwork  of  a  universality  of  dominion,  it  under- 
going Honio  poeuliar  changes  to  make  it  harmonize  with  the  evident  rulership  of  immor- 
tals. Ho  notieos  also  the  connection  that  this  promised  Seed  of  his  has  with  the  older 
promisort.  For,  we  have  first  simply  the  seed  of  the  woman  ;  next  that  He  shaU  be 
Abrahanrs  seed  ;  next  that  He  shall  inherit  the  land  and  bless  all  nations  ;  next,  that 
Ho  shall  bo  a  mighty  King  ;  and  next  that  He  shaU  be  David's  Son  and  Lord,  sitting 
on  Duvid's  throne  and  from  thence  exerting  a  world-wide  dominion.  Many  a  reference 
is  luudo  to  this  I'imnec^ing  series,  and  it  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  them,  bnt  we 
have  only  spaoo  for  one,  which  immediately  foUows  the  giving  of  the  covenant.  David 
(2  Sum.  7  :  11),  oomp.  1  Chron.  17  :  17)  goes  to  God  and  expresses  his  amazement, 
gratituilo,  and  praise  ;  and.  among  other  things,  declares :  ' '  And  is  this  the  manner 
(niarg.  rwid.,  law)  of  the  Man.  0  God,"  which  Dr.  Kennicott  renders  :  **  And  this  is  (or 
must  bo)  the  law  of  the  Man  or  of  the  Adiun.'*  Bh.  Horsley  translates  it :  **  And  this 
is  the  tirrangomont  nhowi  the  Man,  O  Lord  Jehovah,'*  thus  making  an  exact  parallel  with 
1  (Miron.  17  :  17,  which  he  renders  :  **  And  thou  hast  regarded  me  in  the  arrangement 
about  tho  Man,  that  is  to  be  from  above,  O  Lord  Jehovah."  (Comp.  Jones's  Sotes  on 
Scri^iiktre,  p.  l>5,  Lango's  Com.  2  Si\m.  /ori,  Poole's  Synopsis,  etc.).  In  comparing  the 
diOoroni  renderings,  keeping  in  view  what  preceded  and  followed  in  the  Divine  Pari>08e 
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(and  noticing  Paul  in  1  Cor.  15  :  45^7;,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that 
David  regarded  this  Man,  this  promised  Son.  as  the  covenanted  Seed  of  the  woman,  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  the  Man  above  all  others,  in  whom,  as  the  Second  Adam,  the  Eedemp- 
tive  process  would  exhibit  a  complete  restitution.  This  is  confirmed  by  his  Psalms,  and 
the  use  made  of  them  by  the  apostles.  David  anticipated,  by  inspiration,  His  own  Sal- 
vation, and  the  perpetuity  of  Uis  throne  and  Kingdom,  in  the  Divine  arrangement  con- 
oeming  the  Man. 

The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  a  feature,  which  gives  us  one  of  these  indirect  but 
most  forcible  (because  undesigned)  proofs  of  divine  inspiration.  Here  is  David  receiv. 
ing  a  covenant  from  the  Almighty  which  explicitly  affirms  the  perpetuity,  etc.,  of  his 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  yet  David  himself  now  proceeds  to  predict  the  long  continued 
overthrow  and  desolation  (e.g.  Ps.  89)  of  his  throne  and  kingdom,  and  that  this  very  cove- 
nant^ confirmed  by  oath,  should  for  a  long,  indefinite  time  be  held  in  abeyance.  Now  it  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  man  to  do  this  himself,  for  professing  this  covenant  relationship,  the 
most  unlikely  thing  would  be  the  prediction  of  such  an  overthrow.  In  fact  it  is  unnat- 
ural, because  the  natural  man  would  inevitably  eulogize  the  future  prosperity  of  his 
throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  auspices  of  the  Almighty.  JIoio  then  do  we  account  for 
this  mental  phenomenon,  and  that  David  described  the  exact  condition  of  his  throne  and 
kingdom  as  it  has  existed  during  many  centuries  ?  The  only  reasonable  way  to  explain 
it  is  to  receive  the  Biblical  account,  viz.  :  that  David  was  inspired  by  Qod's  Spirit  to 
foresee  and  describe  the  future — accurately— against  what  the  natural  man,  influenced  by 
desire  and  such  expressed  covenanted  relationship,  would  have  done. 

Ods.  4,  The  Prophets  following,  had  a  similar  understanding  of  this 
divine-human  disposition  or  ordering,  by  which  David's  Son  would  person- 
ally, through  David's  Kingdom,  bestow  the  blessings  of  perfected  Redemp- 
tion. Thus  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  7,  Jer.  23  :  5,  6,  and  30  :  9,  and  33  :  15-26,  etc. 
(comp.  Props.  21,  31,  33,  C8,  122,  etc.). 

Obs.  5.  Before  censuring  the  Jews,  as  many  do,  for  believing  that  Jesus 
would  literaJhj  restore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  we  must  consider, 
in  fairness,  that  they  were  justified  in  so  doing  by  me  very  language  (Props. 
4,  21,  and  48)  of  the  covenant.  It  is  incredible  that  God  should  in  the  most 
important  matters,  affecting  the  interests  and  the  happiness  of  man  and  near- 
ly touching  Ilis  own  veracity,  clothe  them  m  words,  which,  if  not  true  in 
their  obvious  and  common  sense,  toould  deceive  the  pious  and  God-fearing 
of  many  ages.  We  cannot,  dare  not  (however  upheld  by  many  eminent 
nanies)  entertain  an  opinion  so  dishonoring  both  to  God  and  His  ancient 
believing  children.  The  Jews  are  abundantly  defended  in  their  faith  by 
the  covenant  itself  ;  the  correctness  and  justness  of  their  fondly  enter- 
tained hopes  appear  from  the  particulars  incorporated  with  it. 

(1)  The  words  and  sentences  in  their  plain  grammatical  acceptation,  do 
expressly  teach  their  belief.  This  is  denied  by  no  one,  not  even  by  those 
who  then  proceed  to  spiritualize  the  language.  Therefore  already  the 
Jews  are  excusable  in  believing  what  Goa  so  definitely  declares  (comp. 
Prop.  48). 

(2)  The  covenant  is  distinctively  associated  with  the  Jeioish  nation  and 
none  other.  Passing  by  the  numerous  proof  texts  which  will  bo  presented 
hereafter,  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the  understanding  of  this  relationship 
by  David  at  the  giving  of  the  covenant.  In  2  Sam.  7  :  23,  24  (1  Chron. 
17  :  21,  22)  he  expresses  before  God  his  consciousness  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  blessing  ;  that  this  covenant,  in  virtue  of  his  throne  and  Kingdom 
being  thus  distinguished,  embraces  *'  one  nation'^com'p.  Props.  24,  59,  GO, 
etc.),  and  this  the  same  nation  that  was  brought  out  of  Egypt  (i.e., 
Abraham's  descendants),  who  should  be  established  in  "  thy  (God'«»^  \axAJ' 
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And  then  ascending  to  the  promise  previonsly  given  that  this  nation  ]8 
special! J  chosen,  i.e.  the  elect  nation,  and  that  this  very  covenant  made 
'with  himself  is  a  marvellous  confirmation  of  this  truth,  he  adds  :  ''  Th% 
hast  confirmed  to  Thyself  thy  people  Israel*  *  (the  same  nation  brought  out  of 
Egypt,  as  the  connection  shows)  '^  to  be  a  people  unto  Thee  forever  ;  and 
Triou,  Lord,  art  hecome  their  Ood,'^  With  such  testimony  before  them, 
how  could  the  faithful  Jews  hesitate  in  believing  ad  they  did  respecting 
their  nation,  its  elect  position,  its  supremacy  owing  to  this  Theocratic 
exaltation  in  and  through  the  Messiah. 

(3)  It  is  called  a  perpetual  covenant,  i.e.  one  that  shall  endure  forever. 
It  may,  indeed,  require  time  before  its  fulfilment ;  it  may  even  for  a  tine 
be  held,  so  far  as  the  nation  is  concerned,  in  the  background,  but  i/  muii 
be  ultimately  realized.  David  himself,  in  his  last  words  (2  Sam.  23  : 5), 
emphatically  says  ,  "'  He  hath  made  with  me  an  everlastuig  covenant,  ordered 
in  all  things  and  sure  ;  for  this  ts  all  my  salvation  and  all  my  desireJ*'^ 
The  prophet  Isaiah  reiterates  (55  :  3),  pronouncing  it  *'  an  everlasting 
covenant,  even  the  sure  mercies  of  David,^*  Surely  no  one  can  fail  to  see 
that  this  denotes,  as  Barnes  (Com.  loci),  "  an  unchanging  and  unwavering 
covenant, — a  covenant  which  was  'not  to  be  revoked,'^ — **  one- which  was  not 
to  be  abrogated,  but  which  was  to  be  perpetual,'' — and  that  ^*0od  would 
ratify  this  covenant,'^  Assuredly  so  ; — why  then  accuse  the  Jews  of  folly  m 
trusting  in  it  f  * 

(4)  It  wascofifirmed  by  oath  (Ps.  132  :  11,  and  89  r  3,  4,  33),  thus  giving 
the  strongest  possible  assurance  of  its  ample  fulfilment.  Could  the  Jews 
do  less  tha7i  trust  in  language  thus  confirmed  ?  (comp.  Props.  47  and  48). 

(5)  To  leave  no  doubt  wnatever,  and  to  render  unbelief  utterly  in- 
excusable, God  concisely  and  most  forcibly  presents  His  determination 
(Psl.  89  :  34)  :  "  My  covenant  will  I  not  break,  nor  alter  the  thing  that  i"^ 
^one  out  of  my  lips.''  It  would  have  been  sheer  presumption  and  blindness 
in  the  Jews  to  have  aZ/ererf  (under  the  plea— modern — of  spirituality)  the 
covenant,  and  to  have  refused  to  accept  of  the  obvious  sense  conveyed  by 
the  words  ;  and  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  resting  upon  those,  who, 
even  under  the  most  pious  intentions,  deliberately  alter  the  covenant  words 
and  attach  to  them  a  foretgti  meaning.' 

*  In  the  context  he  clearly  intimates  that  his  honse  wiU  not  continaonsly  advance  in 

grosperity  that  of  itself  it  will  fall,  but  that  it  will  rise  again  under  the  Messiah  to  the 
ighest  attainable  prosperity.  Now  after  so  much  of  fulfilment  we  can  appreciate  the 
sudden  transitions  from  predicted  triumph  and  glory  to  sad  reverses  and  downfall  of 
throne  and  kingdom,  followed  by  expressed  hopes  of  a  glorious  restitution.  The  reason 
for  such  abruptness  and  a  certain  degree  of  obscurity  in  the  allusions  to  the  overthrow, 
etc.,  of  the  Kingdom,  will  be  found  in  the  predetermined  offer  of  this  Kingdom  to  the 
Jewish  nation  at  the  First  Advent  (Props.  54-66).  While  foreseeing  and  foretelling  (in 
order  to  vindicate  His  knowledge)  tliis  downfall,  yet  God,  in  consistency  with  the  moral 
freedom  ot  the  people,  offers  to  perpetuate  this  throne  and  kingdom,  that  not  a  son  shall 
fail  to  David  to  sit  on  his  throne  if  obedient,  etc.  He  could  not  do  less,  and  therefore, 
in  testing  the  nation — which  Moses  even  foretold  would  fail  to  endure  the  test  and  would 
meet  with  a  long,  prolonged  punishment— these  things  are  carefully,  prudently  revealed 
so  as  not  to  interfere  wiUi  God's  tender  of  the  Kingdom. 

'  Barnes  and  a  host  besides  do,  however,  change  this  identical  covenant ;  seeing  its 
perpetuity  so  clearly  asserted,  they  receive  it  as  perpetual,  but  onbf  after  changing  Us  mean- 
ing. The  plain  grammatical  sense — the  one  the  Jews  and  Primitive  Church  received— is 
rejected  as  **  carnal,"  and  another  substituted  by  which  David's  throne  and  kingdom  is 
transmuted  into  God*s  throne  in  the  third  heaven  and  God's  Kingdom  in  heaven  or  in 
the  church.  Alas  !  when  pious  and  excellent  men  can  thus  tamper  with  the  foundations 
of  our  hope.     (Comp.  Prop.  122.) 

^8uch  altering  is  only  building  with  '*  wood,  hay,  and  stubble."    The  motives  may. 
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like  Paul's  in  Stephen's  case,  resnlt  from  a  zeal  for  the  tmth's  sake,  bnt,  in  the  light  of 
*he  unchangeable  covenant^  it  is  evidently  misdirected  zeal.  Learning,  philosophy,  piety, 
sannot,  ought  not  to  assume  ike  liberty  of  altering  what  God  has  so  solemnly  spoken  ;  bat, 
ftlas,  it  is  so  prevailingly  done  that  the  Church,  with  here  and  there  some  exceptions, 
has  lost  sight  of  this  covenant.  Theologies  that  profess  to  give  a  systematic  statement 
of  the  truth  either  ignore  it,  or  very  briefly  mention  it  as  something  in  which  we  are  not 
interested.  Those  who  cling  to  this  oath-bound,  perpetual  covenant  are  regarded  as 
very  '*  carnal ' '  and  *'  Jewish,"  etc.  The  simple  reason  for  all  this  is,  that  because  there 
has  been  no  fulfilment  of  this  covenant  promise  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  either  there 
will  be  none,  or  else  the  language  must  be  spiritualized  to  suit  existing  circumstances. 
From  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  we  rest  assured  that  God  means  just  vchat  the 
words  in  their  plain  grammatical  sense  convey,  and  that  as  such  they  will,  in  God's  own 
time,  be  realized.  God  has  hitherto  rejected  substitutions  of  His  Word.  Abraham 
tried  it,  when,  after  waiting  for  some  years,  he  contemplated  adopting  a  son,  thinking 
that  God  probably  meant  an  adopted  son,  and  then  alter  another  waiting  he  went  in  to 
Bagar  supposing  that  the  seed  would  be  his  and  not  Sarah  s,  but  God  fulfilled  His  Word 
put  as  torUten.  Others  attempted  this  with  the  same  result ;  no  substitution,  however 
learnedly  or  eloquently  presented,  is  to  be  received  over  against  the  express  toords  of 
iod.  Wo,  indeed,  may  not  be  able  to  tell  how  they  can  be  fulfilled,  but  if  unable,  the 
natter  may  safely  be  trusted  to  God  without  putting  forward  our  weak,  accommodating 
nterpretations.  We,  therefore,  must  earnestly  protest  against  the  manifest  injustice 
hat  is  done  to  this  covenant.  Books  specially  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  Covenants 
laye  mnch  to  say  respecting  an  eternal  covenant  entered  into  between  Father  and  Son, 
X  some  period  in  eternity,  of  which  nothing  is  said,  but  all  is  inferred,  and  a  covenant 
ilainly  given,  confirmed  by  oath,  declared  to  be  perpetual,  is  coolly  set  aside.  Theolo- 
^es.  Bib.  Dictionaries,  etc.,  totally  ignore  it.  Indeed,  it  has  become  fashionable  to  ridi- 
tnle  the  Jewish  and  Primitive  belief  based  on  this  covenant,  as  e.g.  Gregory  (Four 
Sospels),  who  declares,  with  intended  sarcasm,  that  their  *'  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Jewish 
Unsar  of  the  world,"  because  they  **  had  cast  away  that  grander  idea  of  a  spiritual,  uni- 
rersal,  and  everlasting  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Church)  which  fills  the  books  of  the  prophets." 
[t  is  no  matter  of  surprise  to  find  such  writers  to  have  no  manner  of  use  for  the 
[>avidic  covenants,  either  in  *'  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah"  or  in  "the  mission  of 
lie  Jews,"  or  in  the  present  and  future.  Instead  of  being  fundamental,  it  only,  in  their 
estimation,  is  indicative  of  the  Messiah  being  of  David's  line,  and  can  be  employed,  if  at 
dl,  in  a  mystical  or  spiritual  sense.  We  hold,  against  all  such,  that,  no  matter  who  was 
Dn  the  throne  (David,  Solomon,  Hezekinh,  etc.),  and  no  matter  how  flourishing  the  King- 
dom, the  pious  and  believing  held  that  the  covenant  looked  for  that  special  **  Anointed 
One,"  David's  Son,  who  should  exalt  the  identical  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom  to  a 
gmndeur  immeasurably  great. 

Ohs.  C.  The  language  of  the  apostles  is  eminently  calculated  to  confirm 
the  Jewish  belief  in  the  literal  fnljilment  of  the  Davidic  covenant.  Thus 
e.g.  let  any  unprejudiced  reader  take  the  first  sermons  that  were  delivered 
after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  addressed  to  Jews,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see 
this  feature.  Peter  (Acts  2  :  14-3G),  referring  to  the  covenant  promise  that 
f/f.K?^•*  Christ  would  sit  on  DavuVs  thnme,  correctly  argues  that  the  per- 
formance of  this  requires  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  David  also 
foretold  as  a  prerequisite.  He  then  informs  the  Jews  that  He  did  thus 
arise,  that  He  ascended  to  heaven  where  He  is  exalted  as  Lord  and  Christ, 
waiting  for  the  time  when  His  foes  shall  be  made  His  footstool,  *'  whom 
(Acts  3  :  12-2G)  the  heaven  must  receive  U7itil  the  times  of  restitution  of  all 
Ounffs^'*  (keeping  in  mind  the  Jewish  idea  of  restitution  as  always  associated 
f  itli  the  restored  Davidic  Kingdom)  shall  come,  and  then  **  He  (God)  shall 
send  Jesus  Christ''  through  whom  this  is  effected.  He  exhorts  them  on 
the  ground  that  they  ^^  are  children  of  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
turfathers^'  to  repent  that  they  ma}^  become  worthy  participants  in  "  the 
Umes  of  refreshing'^  (Jewish  expression),  which  *'  sliall  come  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Lord.^'  Let  any  one  read  the  covenant  and  propliecies  directly 
bearing  on  it,  and  then  place  himself  in  the  position  (^Pxo\).  'ilQ^^  oltv,  A^Vy&l 
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hearer  of  Peter,  with  Jewish  faith,  expectations,  and  covenant  relationship, 
and  thp  decided  impression  will  be  made  that  the  covenant  is  not  altered 
but  remains  unchanged,  that  the  death  of  Jesus  combined  with  re^pp^tion 
and  exaltation  only  qualities  Him  the  better  to  meet  the  conditionis  U>I  the 
covenant,  and  that  through  this  resurrected  Jesus,  when  the  tvfte-ejp^nt&d 
by  the  Father  arrives,  this  covenant  will  be  verified.  *;/'. 

Obs.  7.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fullv  admitted  early  church  view  on 
the  subject.  Let  the  reader  pause  and  reflect,  how  it  comes ,  if  the  prevalent 
modern  notion  of  the  covenant  is  correct,  that  the  early  Christians  (who 
had  the  advantages  of  apostolic,  inspired  teaching,  or  were  close  to  it)  hM 
to  the  aramniatical  sense  of  the  covenant  and  fully  believed  with  the  Jews 
that  tne  Messiah  would  come  (again,  as  to  Jesus)  to' restore  the  Davidic 
throne  and  Kingdom?  Upon  what  supposition  can^t  bo  satisfactorily 
explained,  excepting  the  one  that  they  were  correct  t  .^il 

Acknowledging  Neander*s  manly  concessions  to  the  prevalence  of  Chiliasm  in  the 
early  church,  and  his  favorable  estimate  of  Millenarians,  he,  to  make  room  for  his  own 
modem  theory,  does  these  ancient  worthies  injustice,  when  \His.  Church,  voL  1,  p.  78) 
he  informs  us  that  it  was  **  a  distinguishing  character"  of  Christianity  *'  to  lower  Us^ 
down  to  the  comprehension"  of  these  men.  His  standard  of  comparison,  derived  from  an 
anti-Chiliastio  bias,  is  not  a  true  one  ;  and  this  appears  evident  from  the  covenant  itself. 
These  men,  b^ievers  in  whom  the  truth  Is  perpetuated',  embraced  a  pure,  fundamental 
truth,  a  high  and  noble  faith,  indorsed  and  supported  *^y  Divine  authority,  and  needed 
not  the  Origenistic,  or  the  elevating  Hegelian,  Philosophy  to  discern  it.  We  leave  this 
able,  but  in  this  respect  mistaken,  writer  give  the  following  testimony  to  the  early  church 
doctrine.  "  Christianity  (//«f.  Plaivt.  Chr.  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  500)  allied  itself  to  the  expec- 
tation  of  a  restoration  and  glorification  of  the  Theocracg,  which  was  preceded  by  an  increas- 
ing sense  of  its  fallen  state  among  the  Jews.  Those  who  clung  to  a  national  and  exter- 
nal Theocracy  looked  forward  to  this  glorification  as  something  external,  sensuous  (?), 
and  national.  The  Messiah,  they  imagined,  would  exalt  by  a  divine  miraculous  power  the 
depressed  Theocracy  of  the  Jews  to  a  visible ^lory  such  as  it  had  never  before  possessed, 
and  establish  a  new,  and  exalted,  unchanfje<tbl(f\>rder  of  things,  in  place  of  the  transitoiy 
earthly  institutions  which  had  hitherto  existed.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah 
would  appear  as  the  perfected  form  of  the  Vieocracy,  as  the  final  stage  in  the  terrestrial  de- 
velopment of  mankind,  exceeding  in  glory  everything  that  a  rude  fancy  could  depict  under 
sensible  images,  a  Kingdom  in  which  the  Messiah  would  reign  setusibly  present  as  Qod's 
Vicegerent  and  order  all  circumstances  according  to  His  will.  From  this  point  of  view, 
therefore,  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  would  appear  as  belonging  entirely  to  the  future ;  the  present 
condition  of  the  world,  with  all  its  evils  and  defects,  would  be  set  in  opposition  to  that 
future  golden  age,  from  which  all  wickedness  and  evil  would  be  banished."  He  then 
proceeds  to  toU  us  how  a  change  of  belief  was  gradually  brought  about  in  the  Church 
doctrine,  and  the  substance,  compressed,  is,  that  man  unauthorized  made  this  change 
under  the  plea  that  a  deeper  insight,  greater  knowledge,  indicated  the  early  belief  to  be 
erroneous.  Such  a  change  may  commend  itself  to  human  wisdom,  but  it  is  not  reasona- 
ble according  to  the  covenants  and  the  assurances  surrounding  them,  or  to  the  prophe- 
cies and  the  teaching  of  the  first  three  centuries.  No  !  let  us,  in  aU  lowliness  of  mind, 
seek  no  change,  but  content  ourselves,  even  if  it  gives  rise  to  invidious  comparisons,  with 
the  faith  held  by  the  early  confessors  and  martyrs.     (Comp.  Props.  75-78. ) 

It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  this  Jewish  faith,  thus  founded  on  the  covenants, 
recognized  and  continued  in  the  early  history  of  the  Chr.  Church  ;  for,  if  true,  this  very 
feature  —now  regarded  by  many  as  a  stain  or  blot — ought,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
to  characterize  the  churches  established  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors. 
There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  writers  to  treat  this  matter  unfairly  (as  in 
Corrodi's  His.  of  Ciiiliasm,  Shedd's  Ifis.  of  Ch,  Doctrine,  etc.),  and  to  ignore,  as  much*&s 
possible,  the  early  Jewish  belief  as  something  of  no  value  to  us  (as  in  various  Quarterlies, 
Keviews,  Theologies,  etc.). 

Obs.  8.  Having  called  attention  to  the  covenant  and  its  literal  fulfil- 
ment, it  may  be  suitable  to  present  the  order  of  fulfilment  as  given  by 
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David  himself.  Necessarily  brief  and  abrupt^  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the 
ree  agency  of  man,  it  is  a  sublime  vindication  of  David's  inspirationy  the 
wrpetuity  of  the  covenant,  and  its  tdtimate  literal  realization. 

Consider  Ps.  89,  and  observe  these  particulars  as  stated  :  (1)  David  acknowledges  the 
lestowal  of  the  covenant  by  God,  and  its  confirmation  by  oath,  **  I  have  made  a  cove- 
lant  with  My  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto  David  My  servant,  Thy  seed  will  I  establish  for- 
ver,  and  build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations'  *  (v.  1-4).  (2)  He  expresses  praise  that 
Sod's  wonders  and  faithfulness  will  be  shown  **  in  the  congregation  (gathering)  of  the 
aints/*  and  that  He  has  the  authority,  power,  and  mercy  to  perform  His   promises 
V.  5  to  18).     <3)  He  again  refers  to  the  covenant,  shows  that  One  shall  be  specially  ex- 
ited, and  that  God  says  :  **  I  will  make  Him  My  First-born,  higher  than  the  kings  of  the 
arth.     My  mercy  willl  keep  for  Him  forevermore,  and  My  covenant  shall  stand  fast  in 
lim.     His  (David's)  seed  also  will  I  make  to  endure  forever,  and  Hiu  throne  as  the  days 
f  heaven"  (v.  19-29).     (4)  Then  as  this  Kingdom  is  offered  to  the  regular  descendants 
I  David,  and  it  is  foreseen  that  they  will  become  unworthy  of  it,  God  foretells  the  same, 
rith  the  additional  assurance  to  David  that,  notwithsiandinq  such  rebellion  and  His  with- 
rawal  for  a  time,  the  covenant  will  stiU  be  fulfilled,  in  these  pregnant  words  :  **  If  his 
David's)  children  forsake  My  law  and   walk  not  in  My  judgments,  if  they  break  My 
tatutes  and  keep  not  My  commandments,  then  will  I  visit  thdir  transgression  with  the 
3d,  and  their  iniquity  with  stripes.     Nevertheless,  My  lovingkindness  will  I  not  utterly 
ike  from  him,  nor  suffer  My  faithfulness  to  fail.     My  covenant  wiU  I  not  break  nor  al- 
nr  the  thing  that  is  gone  out  of  My  lips.     Once  have  I  sworn  by  My  Holiness,  that  I 
ill  not  lie  unto  David.     His  seed  shall  endure  forever,  and  his  throne  as  the  sun  before 
[e.     It  shall  be  established  forever  as  the  moon,  and  as  a  faithful  witness  in  heaven" 
r,  30-37).     Here  it  is  positively  asserted  that  the  relapse  of  the  nation  and  a  resultant 
ifliction  of  punishment  (just  as  centuries  have  witnessed)  shall  not  change  God's  prom- 
ts to  David  respecting  that  seed  of  his  that  shaU  reign  on  his  throne.     (5)  Now  comes 
remarkable  transition,  which  should  shame  the  unbelief  of  doubting  ones,  seeing  that 
;  is  descriptive  of  the  precise  condition  of  things  as  they  exist  to-day.     David  having 
>retold  the  conditional  overthrow  of  his  kingdom,  and  yet  that  God  will  be  faithful  in  its 
nal  restoration,  now  plainly  predicts  the  downfall  itself:  **  But  Thou  hast  cast  off  and 
bhorred  ;  Thou  hast  been  wroth  with  Thine  anointed"  (i,e.  the  Theocratic  kings  that 
>Uowed  David).     *'  Thou  hast  made  void  the  covenant  of  Thy  servant ;  Thou  bast  pro- 
ined  his  crown  by  casting  it  to  the  ground, "  etc!     **  Thou  hast  made  his  glory  to  cease, 
Qd  cast  his  throne  down  to  the  ground,"  etc.     The  covenant  is  unrealized  ;  the  Theo- 
ratic  Kingdom  is  fallen  ;  the  very  throne  and  Kingdom,  the  subject  of  such  special  prom- 
«,  is   now  overthrown.     Then, Tiow ever,  resting  upon  the  assurances   given,  he  asks  : 
How  long.  Lord  ?    Wilt  Thou  hide  Thyself  forever  ?    Shall  Thy  vnioXh.  burn  as  fire  ?" 
Lord,  where  are  Thy  former  lovingkindnesses,  which  Thou  swarest  unto  David  in  Thy 
•nth?"     David's  faith  in  God  that  He  would  remember  His  covenant  and  restore  his 
ist-down  crown  and  throne,  is  briefly  but  finely  expressed  :  **  Remember,  Lord,  the  re- 
roach  of  Thy  servants."     "Blessed  be  the  Lord  forevermore.     Amen  and    Amen." 
rho,  that  is  an  humble  believer  in  the  Word  as  written,  can,  in  the  face  of  such  predic- 
ons,  deride  the  early  church  faith  evolved  by  them  ?    Who,  when  observing  how  care- 
illy  every  objection  is  answered  lest  faith  should  stumble  and  fall,  can  resist  the  con- 
iction  that  there  is  a  force  in  these  words,  which  are  yet — when  realized— destined  to 
>rm  one  of  the  grandest  displays  of  God's  faithfulness  and  mercy  in  the  Eedemptive 
rheme  ? 
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Proposition  50.  The  Kingdom  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
renewed  Abraha/fnic  covenant^  nnder  which  renewal  we  new 
live. 

Leaving  the  first  part  of  the  proposition  to  be  bronght  ont  by  our 
general  argument  and  the  considerations  under  various  proposi- 
tions hereafter,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  other  fact  stat^,  viz. : 
that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  renewed  or  re-confirrned  in  this 
dispensation,  under  which  re -confirmation  we  now  live. 

Ohs,  1.  This,  indeed,  might  already  be  inferred  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  Theocratie-Davidic  Kingdom  bemg  overthrown,  and  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions abrogated,  and  the  covenant  made  with  David  bein^  held  in 
abeyance  (or,  as  David  expressed  its  "  made  void,"  i.e.  not  fulfilled)  the 
original  Abrahamic  covenant,  from  which  the  others  spring,  in  consequence 
alone  renmins  in  complete  force.  The  covenant  of  this  dispensation, 
called  the  New  Testament,  or  the  New  Covenant,  is  none  other  than  the 
Abrahamic  renewed  or  coiifirmed  by  Jesus  the  Christ.  We  are  not  left  to 
conjecture  or  inference  on  so  important  a  point ;  it  is  one  plainly  taught 
in  Holy  Writ. 

The  reader  wJU  carefully  regard  this  matter,  as  it  is  essential  to  a  correct  nnderstand- 
ing  of  much  Scripture.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  that  more  ignorance  and  misunderstanding  ex- 
ist  in  relation  to  the  covenants  than  perhaps  of  any  other  portion  of  the  JMbie.  This 
originates  from  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  iu>.  ologiAUS  of 
talent  and  eminence.  Instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  covenants  in  A^iiich  man  is 
directly  interested  and  which  have  been  directly  given  to  him  by  God,  they  have  much 
to  say  concerning  **  a  covenant  of  Redemption"  entered  into  by  the  Father  and  Son  from 
eternity  (and  undertake  to  give  the  particulars  of  what  is  not  on  record),  and  **  a  Cove- 
nant of  Grace"  (which  embraces  the  particulars  of  salvation,  etc.),  but  the  distinctive 
Abrahamic  covenant  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  confirmed  is  left  without  due  consid- 
eration. This  introduces  a  series  of  wild  and  fanciful  interpretations,  such  as  that  all 
nations  are  now  in  the  position  once  occupied  by  the  Jewish  nation  ;  that  God  does  not 
regard  the  Jewish  nation  with  more  favor  than  other  nations  ;  that  the  promises  to  the 
Jewish  nation  are  typical,  temporary,  conditional,  etc.  Believing  that  we  are  under  an 
entire  New  Covenant  (which  they  cannot  point  out  in  the  Scriptures,  but  which  they 
affirm  is  this  or  that,  viz.  :  this  dispensation,  or  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  or  the  tender  of 
salvation  to  all  believers,  etc.),  they,  of  course,  ignore  the  necessity  of  our  besoming  "the 
seed  of  Abraham,  of  our  being  engrafted,  etc.  The  relationship  that  believers  sustain  to 
the  Jewish  nation  is  utterly  misapprehended,  and  inevitable  confusion  and  antagonism 
arise.  (Comp.  e.g.  Pres.  Edwards's  His.  Redemp.,  Russell,  Witsius,  Boston,  Strong,  etc, 
on  the  Covenants,  and  our  various  systems  of  Theology).  It  is  painful  to  notice  the 
discrepancies,  amid  a  show  of  profound  learning  and  speculation. 

Obs.  2.  Turn  to  Galatians  (the  more  significant,  because  addressed  to 
(irentile  believers),  ch.  3,  and  the  apostle  argues  that  Gentiles  come  in 
under  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  which,  consequently,  must  be  the  one 
under  which  believers  live  and  inherit.  Notice  :  (1)  v.  16,  "  To  Abraham 
and  his  seed  were  the  promises  made^'' — the  promises  of  salvation  pertain 
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then  to  this  covenant.  (2)  By  this  seed)  v.  16)  is  denoted  **  Christ" — so 
that  Christ  Himself  as  Abranam's  seed  has  the  promises  pertaining  to 
Himself  in  the  same  covenant  (3)  Hence  (v.  17)  this  '*  covenant  was 
confirmed  before  of  Qod  in  Christ " — i.e.  the  Divine  rurpose  embraced  this 
OS  a  fact  to  be  accomplished,  and  therefore  the  Messiah  came.  (4)  In  view 
of  the  relationship  of  this  Abrahamic  covenant  to  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  added 
(v.  17)  that  the  law  or  Mosaic  institution,  which  was  afterward  given, 
**  cannot  disannvV^  this  previously  given  one.  (5)  For,  if  it  did  disannul 
it,  then  it  would  "  7nake  the  promise  of  none  ejffect,^^  i.e.  it  could  not  be 
resized,  but  because  the  covenant  continues  unimpaired,  the  promise  also 
is  sure.  (6)  The  inheritance  of  the  saints  is  originally  given  (v.  18)  by 
God  '*  to  Abraham  by  promise,^*  and  hence  is  not  affected  by  the  abrogation 
of  the  law.  (7)  For  the  law  "  was  (v.  19)  added  because  of  transgressions, 
till  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was  mude.*^  (8)  By  the  death 
of  the  Seed  provigion  is  made  so  **  that  (v.  13,  14)  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
might  come  on  the  Gentiles  through  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  might  receive  the 
promise  of  the  Spirit  through  faith y*^ — i.e.  the  promise  contained  in  the 
Abrahamic  covenant.  (9)  Now  "  if  ye  be  Christ  Sy  then  are  ye  Abraham^s 
seed  and  heirs  according  to  the  promise  ^^ — we  become  inheritors  with 
Abraham  and  Christ  of  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant. 
(10)  Hence  we  **  receive  (ch.  4  :  5,  7)  the  adoption  of  sons,''  **  and  if  a  son, 
then  an  heir  of  God  through  Christ ;"  i.e.  we  inherit  in  God's  Theocratic 
Kingdom.  (11)  *'  Tlien  (ch.  6  :  6)  we  through  the  Spirit  wait  for  the  hope 
of  righteous7iess  by  faith''  contained  in  the  covenant  promise,  and  (v.  5J1) 
can  *'  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God"  (Rom.  4  :  11,  18).  Thus  then  accord- 
ing to  the  apostle  we  are  hving  under  the  precious  Abrahamic  covenant, 
which  is  renewed  or  confirmed  in  Christ ;  and  if  we  desire  to  inherit  with 
Abraham  and  Christ,  we  must,  by  faith,  become  the  seed  of  Abraham,  and 
thus  come  into  proper  cove^iant  relationship.  Well  may  we  say,  in  view  of 
this,  with  Paul  ((ial.  3  :  15),  *'  Brethren,  I  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men  ;  though  it  be  but  a  man's  covenant,  yet  if  it  be  confirmed^  no  man 
disannulleth  or  addeth  thereto." 

Obs.  3.  This  is  corroborated  and  strengthened  by  what  the  apostle  says  in 
other  places  respecting  the  Abrahamic  covenant  containing  the  promises, 
which  we  hope  to  inherit  through  and  with  Christ.  The  entire  analogy 
of  the  Word  sustains  our  position. 

Having  given  Patil'  s  views  addressed  to  Gentiles,  let  us  tnm  to  the  same  as  given  to 
Jews,  who  were  weU  acquainted  with  the  covenant.  Notice  the  train  of  thought  as 
^?en  in  Hebrews.  (1)  Paul  informs  us  (ch.  1  :  IC),  as  a  preliminary,  that  Jesus  **  took 
L>n  Him  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;"  covenant  relationship  demanded  it.  (2)  Then  after 
referring  to  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God  (and  mind,  speaking  of  it  as 
something  well  understood  by  his  hearers,  comp.  Prop.  143),  exhorting  to  steadfastness, 
upholding  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  fulfilling  His  promises,  he  approaches  the  subject 
3f  the  covenant  by  informing  us  (ch.  7  :  18)  of  the  '*  disannulling"  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
rnd  (V.  22)  that  *'  Jesus  was  made  surety  of  a  heller  covenant;''  that  (ch.  8:6)**  He  is 
the  Mediator  of  a  better  covenant,  which  was  established  upon  better  promises.  For  if  the 
ftrst  covenant"  (Mosaic,  as  all  admit,  being  the  first  in  actual  course  of  realization) 
'had  been  faultless,  then  should  no  place  have  been  found  for  the  second  ;"  i.e.  the 
liosaic  had  many  things  attached  which  were  merely  provisionary.  Let  the  reader 
yauae  and  consider  what  is  **  the  better  covenant  "  here  designated.  According  to  Gal.  3 
t  is  the  one  established  on  better  promises  ;  the  one  which  gives  the  promises  of  bless- 
ng  and  inheritance  to  Abraham  and  his  Seed,  the  Christ — in  brief,  the  Abrahamic^  and 
rhich,  therefore,  not  being  annulled  or  set  aside,  remains  in  force,  for  otli^i:^Y&^  ^^  N\v& 
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promise  woxUd  be  of  none  effect."  Jesus  becomes,  by  virtne  of  His  being  the  Seed  of 
Abraham  and  because  of  His  death  (^hich  provides  the  way  of  ultimate  fulfilment 
through  resurrection  power,  etc.),  **  the  surety"  of  its  final  realization.  But  we  will  leave 
the  apostle  to  state  this  in  his  own  language.  (3)  Then  he  adds  (v.  8  :  13),  '*  For  finding 
fault  with  them"  (viz.  :  Mosaic),  *^  He  saith.  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Loxd, 
when  I  will  make  a  new"  (comp.  Obs.  4,  following)  **  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah  ;  not  according  to  the  covenant  that  I  made  with  their 
fathers,  in  the  day  when  I  took  them  out  of  Egypt,"  etc.  **  In  that  He  saith  a  new  cov- 
enant. He  hath  made  the  first  old."  While  the  Sinai  tic  covenant  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
Abrahamic,  and  yet,  owing  to  the  foreseen  defection  of  the  nation  and  to  the  necessity 
of  securing  a  satisfactory  remission  of  sin,  it  was  in  many  of  its  provisions  merely  pre- 
paratory, and  hence,  when  removed,  must  give  place  to  that  which  introduced  it.  Here 
the  Mosaic  is  called  the  first  because  under  it  th^  Theocratic  government  was  first  estab- 
lished, and  the  Abrahamic  is  designated  the  second  or  new  because  under  it,  when  ful- 
filled, that  government  wiU  be  re-established  and  existing.  Paul,  it  must  be  remem. 
bered,  wrote  to  Jews,  and  used  this  quotation  as  they  employed  it.  Now  that  the  Abra- 
hamic covenant  is  alluded  to  in  this  quotation  from  Jer.  31  :  31,  etc.,  is  evident :  (a) 
from  the  context  in  which  the  passage  stands  in  Jeremiah— preceded,  followed,  and 
connected  with  a  literal  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  identified  with  (for  the 
prophet  does  not  contradict  himself)  the  Davidic  covenant  (which  is  an  amplification  of 
the  Abrahamic,  showing  how  it  will  be  fulfilled)  in  its  renewal,  (b)  The  prophet  calls 
this  **  a  new"  covenant,  not  because  it  is  entirely  new,  but,  as  is  said  by  the  apostle, 
because  the  other  is  superseded  by  it,  i.e.  it  is  renewed,  as  e.g.  in  the  coming  of  the 
seed,  etc.  (c)  It  is  given  to**  the  house  of  Israel  and  the  house  of  Judah/'  which,  as  all 
commentators  admit  (however  they  may  afterward  spiritualize),  in  its  literal  aspect  de- 
notes the  Jewish  people.  It  is  the  same  people,  too,  that  were  "  scattered, "  **  plucked  up," 
•*  destroyed,"  and  **  afllicted,"  who  shall  be  restored  to  their  **land"  and  **  cities." 
Although  not  yet  verified,  the  apostle  aptly  quotes  it  to  prove  that  God  predicts  such  a 
superseding  of  the  Mosaic.  Addressing  Jews  and  admitting  their  hopes  of  a  restoration 
under  the  Messiah,  they  would  feel  the  force  of  such  an  argument,  which  indicated  the 
setting  aside  of  the  law.  {d)  Unity  of  prediction  requires  this,  for  we  have  decided  ref- 
erences to  this  renewed  Abrahamic  covenant,  conjoined  with  the  Davidic,  being  a  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of,  an^  fundamental  to,  the  Messianic  period,  as  e.g.  Mic. 
7  :  9,  Ezek.  16  :  60-63,  Isa.  55  :  3,  etc.  Indeed,  many  are  the  prophecies  which  assume 
that  under  the  Messiah  both  the  Abrahamic  and  the  explanatory  Davidic,  shall  he  real- 
ized. As  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  quote  these  largely,  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
say  that  they  not  only  specifically  refer  to  it,  but  denominate  it  (hence  it  cannot  be  su- 
perseded) *'  an  everlasibyj  covenaiit  "  (which  it  must  be,  since  its  promises  bring  Salvation). 
This  does  not  interfere,  as  the  predictions  themselves  intimate,  in  allowing  other  and 
new  arrangements  under  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  as  e.g.  a  new  dispen.sation,  the  ruler- 
ship  of  immortals,  the  renewal  of  the  earth,  etc.  But  the  Bible  still  insists  that  these 
covenants  are  fundamental  to  all  those  things  ;  that  the  dispensation,  honor,  privileges, 
glory,  etc.,  enjoyed,  are  all  the  resultants  of  an  existing  and  then  realized  Abrahamic- 
Davidic  covenant— the  Abrahamic  being  the  foundation  of  the  others. 

But  to  return  to  Paul  :  (e)  In  the  next  chapter  he  shows  how  the  Mosaic  introduced 
rites,  sacrifices,  etc.,  which  were  typical,  and  that  to  obtain  the  promise  of  the  inheri- 
tance (for  we  have  already  shown.  Prop.  49,  how  it  necessitates,  e.g.  a  resurrection)  the 
death  of  Jesus  is  requisite.  Hence  (ch.  9  :  15),  **  For  this  cause  He  is  the  Mediator  of 
the  New  Test}\ment,  that  by  means  of  death,  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgressions 
that  were  under  the  first  Testament,  they  which  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of 
eternal  inheritance."  This  promise,  let  the  reader  notice,  of  inheriting  the  land  forever,  is 
found  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  Now  the  Mosaic  economy  made  no  provision  for  the 
Patriarch's  or  Christ's  inheriting  (and  through  them  of  the  righteous  dead),  because  it 
provided  for  no  resurrecting  power  through  which  it  could  be  accomplished,  but  pointed 
onward,  by  its  types  and  sacrifices,  to  Him  who  should  have  power  to  perform  it.  In  this 
Plan,  the  death  of  Jesus  is  an  important  factor.  Therefore,  he  adds  (v.  16,  17),  **For 
where  a  testament  is,  there  must  also  of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator.  For  a 
testament  is  of  force  after  men  are  dead  ;  otherwise  it  is  of  no  strength  at  all  while  the 
testator  liveth."  While  the  original  word,  constantly  and  carefully  selected,  does  not 
mean  either  a  will  or  testament,*  but  an  arrangement,  disposition,  disposal  of  matters. 


*  That  we  are  not  forcing  a  meaning,  is  apparent  from  what  our  opponents  themselves 
sajr,  as  e.g.  the  excellent  remarks  of  Barnes,  Com.  loci,  and  Stuart,  Com,  lod.    We  are 
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or  ordering  of  things,  yet  Panl  iUuRtrates  the  fact  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  required, 
before  its  realization,  the  death  of  ChriBt,  by  what  occurs  with  the  disposition  mennsn- 
ally  make  of  their  affairs,  which  disposition  is  effective  after  their  death  as  far  as  inher- 
iting IS  concerned,  (This  is  also  additional  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  position  that 
the  promises  of  the  covenant  are  not  yet  fulfilled.)  Without  keeping  in  view  this  man- 
ifest allusion  to  the  promise  of  inheriting,  the  illustration  would  be  unnatural  and  out 
of  place.  Or,  if  it  be  preferred,  as  some  do,  that  the  illustration  be  drawn  from  the 
ratification  of  a  covenant  or  arrangement  over  dead  sacrifices,  the  same  truth  is  still  pre- 
sented, that  without  the  death  of  Christ  the  promise  of  inheritance  cannot  be  obtained. 
(7)  The  matter  is  summed  up  (v.  28),  and  attention  directed  to  the  time  of  inheriting  : 
**  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many  ;  and  unto  iheni  that  look  for  Him 
ghaU  He  appear  the  second  time  without  sin  unto  salvation.'*  To  a  Jew,  with  his  belief  in 
the  covenanted  mercies  of  Abraham  an^  David,  the  only  possible  conclusion,  from  the 
language  of  the  apostle,  was,  that  at  the  second  coming,  thus  specified,  the  covenant  would 
be  recUized.  This  Jewish  opinion  would  be  strengthened  by  the  direct  quotations  from 
the  covenants  ;  by  speaking  of  **  the  world  to  come**  (a  favorite  Jewish  phrase,  employed 
to  designate  the  period  when  these  covenants  would  be  fulfilled) ;  by  declaring  that 
**  this  man'*  "  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  from  henceforth  expecting  till  His 
enemies  be  made  His  footstool  ;"  by  foretelling  **  the  day  approaching,"  *•  the  day  of 
Jesus  Christ, ' '  in  which  salvation  (as  covenanted)  was  to  be  ex  perienced  ;  by  saying  : 
"  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry  ;"  by  point- 
ing to  Abraham  and  all  the  ancient  worthies  that  they  had  not  received  the  promise  in 
fulfilment,  but  would  with  us  at  the  appearing  of  this  Jesus  ;  and  by  adopting,  in  conclu- 
sion, the  prophetical  and  Jewish  denomination  of  **  everlasting  covenant  "  in  the  phrase 
•*  the  Hood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,**  thus  showing  that  the  Abrahamic,  known  as  **  the 
everlasting,"  was  ratified  by  the  blood  or  death  of  Jesus.  Thus  a  perfect  unity  of  doctrine 
is  preserved  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  both  uniting  in  the  same  declara- 
tion, that  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  the  glory  and  blessedness  of  the  reign  of  David* s 
Son,  is  a  resultant  of  an  existing,  confirmed  covenant  relationship,  a  divine  arrangement, 
which  finds  its  basis,  so  far  as  humanity  is  related,  in  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
Jewish  nation,  and,  above  all,  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus. 

Obs.  4.  Persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  hj  the  use  of  the  word  **  new,'^ 
thinking  that  it  necessarily  means  something  entirely  new,  different  from 
what  preceded.  They  forget  that  in  Bible  usage  it  frequently  means 
renewed,  restored  aaain,  newly  conjinned,  etc.,  as  in  new  heart,  neV  moon, 
new  creature,  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  new  commandment,  drink  new 
(Matt.  26  :  29),  etc.  It  is  important  then  to  discriminate  whenever  the 
word  is  employed,  especially  in  so  weighty  a  matter  as  this,  seeing  the  high 
interests  that  are  involved.  As  the  phrase  *'  new  covenant''  only  appears 
once  in  the  Old  Test,  and  but  a  few  times  in  the  New,  the  general  analogy 
of  Scripture  must  be  allowed  to  determine  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used. 

Obs.  5.  The  corroborating  proof,  drawn  from  the  fact  that  Gentiles  to 
inherit  the  promises  must  become  the  seed  of  Abraham,  has  already  been 

not  specially  concerned,  so  far  as  our  argument  is  related,  to  advocate  any  of  the  views 
entertained  respecting  these  two  verses  (16th  and  17tb),  for  whatever  opinion  is  enter- 
tained, all  admit  that,  in  some  way,  the  death  of  Christ  is  made  necessaiy  to  ratify  or 
secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  and  this  is  all  that  is  required  in  our  line  of  argu- 
ment. We  only  suggest  that  these  verses,  which  give  so  much  trouble  to  Expositors,  are 
easily  reconciled..  For  although  the  word  does  not  denote  strictly  a  will  or  testament, 
yet  the  apostle  can,  and  does,  correctly  compare  it  with  such,  on  account  of  the  resem- 
hlance  that  exists  between  the  Abrahamic  covenant  and  an  earthly  will  or  testament. 
Both,  in  order  to  be  realized,  call  for  the  death  of  the  testator  (and  here  indirectly  we 
have  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  asserted,  inasmuch  as  God  in  Christ  gave  this  covenant,  etc.)  ; 
both  are  only  valid  in  their  appropriations  or  fulfilment  of  contained  promises  of  in- 
terest throu|?h  the  death  of  the  parties  bestowing  them.  Keeping  this  resemblance  in 
▼lew,  all  difficulty  vanishes.  (Comp.  Home's  Inirod.,  vol.  1,  p.  39  and  note,  Fairbaim's 
Ilerm.  Maimal,  P.  2,  Sec.  7,  Judge  Jones's  liotes,  Nast,  Com.  Matt.  26  :  28,  etc,^ 
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briefly  given  in  Props.  24,  29,  30  (united),  but  will  be  presented  in  detail 
under  rrops.  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  etc.  To  avoid  repeating,  let  it  only  be 
said  that  the  very  engrafting  or  adoptmi  of  Gentile  believers  into  the 
covenanted,  elect  nation,  is  itself  evidence  that  we  live  under  the  recon- 
finned  Abrahamic  covenant. 

As  a  correct  knowledge  of  covenant  relationship  is  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  truth  in  Redemption,  and  to  inspire  within  us 
correct  hopes  of  the  future,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
believers  who  lived  the  nearest  to  apostolic  times  and  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  apostolic  explanations  upon  so  interesting  and  fundamental  a  sub- 
5"ect,  ought  to  know  under  what  covenant  we  are  living,  what  covenant 
Tesus  confirmed  by  His  death,  and  under  what  covenant  saints  inherit 
Now  down  to  Orisen  not  a  single  Father  has  the  least  idea  of  an  entire  new 
covenant  instituted  by  Jesus,  but  every  one,  either  directly  or  indirectly  as 
far  as  we  can  gather,  confirms  our  vieto  of  it.  If  modems  are  correct  with 
their  notions  respecting  a  new  covenant  as  taught  in  Hebrews,  is  it  not 
remarkable  that  they  cannot  point  to  a  single  church,  Jewish  or  Gentile, 
that  received  and  taught  their  views  in  the  nrst  and  second  centuries.  If 
the  modern  notion  is  so  plain  and  distinct,  as  is  claimed,  why  not  then 
proclaimed  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  earliest  Fathers  ? 

This  is  seen  by  their  Chiliastio  attitude  and  looking  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic- 
Davidic  covenant  at  the  speedy  Advent  of  Jesus.     They  all  held  that  Christ  is  become 
the  surety  or  pledge  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant ;  that  He  will  fulfil  it  in  connection 
with  the  Davidic,  with  which  it  is  incorporated  ;  and  that  they  would,  through  Christ, 
inherit  the  promises  under  that  covenant.     A  large  array  of  quotations  might  be  pre- 
sented to  indicate  the  general  sentiment  on  this  point,  but  having  already  given  (Prop. 
49,  etc.)  some  testimony,  and  having  occasion  hereafter  in  connection  with  other  points 
to  quote  others,  it  is  unnecessary  (the  more  so,  in  view  of  the  admissions  already  quoted 
from  Neander  and  others  respecting  the  prevailing  belief)  to  do  mure  than  simply  refer 
to  the  Epistle  of  Barmibas,  who  (Sec.  14  and  15)  positively  argues  that  God  has  nol  yd 
fulfilled  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  excepting  in  sending  the  Seed,  Christ,  who  is  the  cov- 
enanted pledge  that  the  remainder  will  be  realized  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  at  **  the  day  cf 
restUuiioH, "  at  "  the  reneimtl  of  all  things.**     The  decided  and  impressive  testimony  of  these 
early  Fathers,  given  amidst  weakness  and  imperfection,  and  the  strong  and  unwavering 
faith  they  manifested,  held  amidst  derision  and  persecution,— that  they  were  living  under 
this  renewed  Abrahamic  covenant  as  the  seed  of  Abraham,  which  the  death  and  exaltation 
of  Jesus  ensured  to  them  of  finally  realizing  in  the  inheriting  of  the  land  with  Abraham, 
— this  nannot  be  set  aside  as  a  departure  from  the  truth,  or  as  **  carnal,*'    without  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  Christianity  itself.     If  these  men,  who  appealed  to  the  apostles 
and  elders,  are  not  to  be  trusted  in  giving  an  exhibit  of  the  covenanted  foundation   of 
their  Christian  faith, — if  they  were  in  error  and  deceived,  —then  who  in  the  Church  can  be 
trusted  in  presenting  one  ?    Shall  we  select  Origen,  or  Augustine,  or  Jerome,  or  some 
later  one  ?    We  prefer  to  take  that  which  harmonizes  with  Scriptural  authorities  and 
keeps  the  closest  to  covenant  promise  as  written,  and,  therefore,  in  making  our  selection, 
we  find  Barnabas,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenwus,  and  their  feUows  in  like  ftuth,  con- 
sistent both  with  covenant  language  and  explanation  as  given  in  Holy  Writ.     In  tiieir 
simplicity,  and  with  all  their  imperfection,  they  have /ar  more  of  the  truth,  fundamental, 
than  multitudes,  learned  and  eminent,  who  deride  them.     (Comp.  Props.  73-78. ) 

Obs.  6.  This  view  of  the  covenant  was  overshadowed  andi^mshed  by  the 
Alexandrian,  monkish,  and  Popish  theories  introduced  (comp.  Props.  77 
and  78).  It  was  entertained  in  some  of  its  leading  aspects  by  a  few  (as  e.g. 
Waldenses,  Albigenses)  down  to  the  Beformation,  when  it  was  parti^dly 
(not  in  its  primitive  purity)  revived  by  the  Reformers.  The  influence  of 
the  late  Fathers  (as  Au^stme,  etc.)  and  of  the  schoolmen,  prevented  that 
clear^  consistent,  and  simple  statement  that  once  pervaded  the  Primitive 
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Church.  But  notwithstanding  this,  every  Reformer  saw  and  recognized  the 
fundamental  character  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  that  we  lived  under  itd 
promises,  that  Christ  made  provision  for  their  fulfilment,  and  thus  con- 
brmed  the  covenant.  Thus  e.g.  Luther  repeatedly  asserts  the  present 
existing  force  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  his  Com.  on  Galatians  ;  Calvin 
in  his  Institutes  (B.  2,  ch.  10)  rightly  makes  the  promises  of  this  covenant 
to  extend  over  into  the  future. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  Lnther's  yiews.  Thns  e.g.  in  Com.  on  Gal.  oh.  3,  taking 
*'  the  testament"  in  the  sense  of  a  wiU  (instead  of  disposition,  etc.),  he  expressly  says 
(Y.  15) :  **  Now,  if  a  man's  will  be  kept  with  so  great  fidelity,  that  nothing  is  added  to  it 
or  taken  from  it  after  his  death,  how  much  more  onght  the  last  wiU  of  God  to  be  faith- 
fully kept,  which  He  promised  and  gave  unto  Abraham  and  his  seed  after  him  ?  For  when 
Christ  d[ied,  then  was  U  confirmed  in  Him,  and  after  His  death,  the  writing  of  His  last  tes- 
tament was  opened  ;  that  is  to  say  :  '  the  promised  blessing  cf  Abraham  was  preached 
among  aU  nations  dispersed  throughout  the  world.'  This  was  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  God,  the  great  Testator,  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ ;  therefore  no  man  ought  to 
change  it,  or  add  anything  to  it,  as  they  that  teach  the  law  and  man's  traditions  do.'* 
He  tells  under  Y.  16,  that  **  the  promises  of  God  made  unto  Abraham"  being  called  '*  a 
testament "  makes  them  "  a  donation  or  free  gift,"  and  that  the  **  heirs  look  not  for  laws, 
exactions,  or  any  burdens  to  be  laid  upon  them  by  a  testament,  but  they  look  for  the 
tnAeri/ance  confirmed  thereby."  In  commenting  on  v.  17,  heady  ocates  the  perpetuity  ot  the 
Abrahamic  covenant  (hence  isnotsuperseded,— God  forbid  !),  and  beautifully  illustrates 
the  relation  that  the  Sinaitic  covenant  sustained  to  it :  **  the  promise  was  not  abolished 
either  by  the  law,  or  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  ;  but  rather  by  the  same,  as  by  certain 
seals,  it  was  for  a  time  confirmed,  until  the  letters  themselves,  or  the  writing  of  the  tes- 
tament (to  wit,  the  promise),  might  be  opened  and  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gk>spel  be 
spread  abroad  among  aU  nations."  He  frequently  expresses  his  faith  in  this  promise, 
that  he  rests  in  it,  that  he  hopes  to  obtain  the  inheritance  (in  which,  mingling  the  means 
for  obtaining  the  inheritance  with  the  inheritance  itself,  and  thus  introducing  confusion 
of  ideas,  he  includes,  v.  18,  **  remission  of  sins,  righteous,  salvation,  and  everlasting 
life  ;  that  we  should  be  sons  and  heirs  of  God  and  fellow-heirs  with  Christ' ' )  through 
it,  and  that  to  receive  the  promise  we  must,  v.  29,  become  **4he  children  of  Abraham  by 
adoption,"  and  **  the  heirs  of  Abraham  after  the  promise."  Thus  Luther  makes  much  of  an 
existing  Abrahamic  covenant,  confirmed  to  us  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  under  which  we 
already  enjoy  an  earnest  or  prelude  to  the  final  inheritance. 

Obs.  7.  Many  writers  might  be  presented  who  acknowledged  the  essen- 
tials, viz.  :  that  the  Abrahamic  covenant  is  an  existing  one,  made  sure  by 
the  death  of  Christ,  under  which  we  have  the  hope  of  inheritance,  and 
which  shall  finally  be  realized.  But  under  a  strange  misapprehension, 
they  either  deny,  or  else  omit  to  state,  that  all  the  promises  of  the  covenant 
will  be  fulfilled  ;  some  they  make  literal,  others  are  typical  or  spiritual, 
and  others  are  ignored.  Whatever  view  may  be  entertained,  they  arc 
forced  by  the  tenor  of  Scripture  representation  to  confess  its  continued 
fundamental  relationship  to  Christianity. 

We  append  a  few  illustrations  :  Schmucker  {Pop.  Theol,  p.  247-8)  says  that  the  cov- 
enant made  with  Abraham  **  was  not  a  temporary  one,  soon  to  be  abolished,  but  that  it 
was  to  remain  in  its  essential  features  through  all  future  generations,  for  an  everlasting 
covenant."  Hodge  {Sys.  Div.)  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  succeed- 
ing dispensations  and  speaks  of  it  as  "  the  common  doctrine  of  the  church.* '  When  Hodge 
says  of  Christ.  ***He  guarantees  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  promises  and  conditions  of  the 
covenant ;  His  blood  was  the  blood  of  the  covenant"  it  may  well  be  asked,  were  not 
those  promises  contained  in  the  Abrahamic,  and  is  not,  therefore,  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant the  one  sealed  by  His  blood  ?  Any  amount  of  such  testimony,  which  flatly  con- 
tradicts other  statements  of  the  same  writers,  might  be  adduced,  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  show  how  fundamental  the  covenant  is  regarded  even  by  those  who  are  largely  ad- 
dicted to  spiritualizing.  When  drawing  up  the  first  draft  of  this  Proposition,  the  writer 
(March  27th,  1873),  being  in  company  with  his  former  theological  instructor,  Bev.  Dr. 
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Sprecher,  directly  asked  him  the  qaestion  :  Under  what  covenant  do  we  now  live  ?  The 
Dr.  qnickly  and  unhesitatingly  replied  :  that  the  church  now  lived  under  the  Abrahamie 
covenant  and  that  it  would  ultimately  reap  the  promises  of  that  covenant ;  and  that  the 
new  covenant  was  the  Abrahamie  renewed  or  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Christ,  so  that 
we  had  the  strongest  possible  assurance  in  its  realization.  It  was  a  gratification  to  find 
my  honored  friend  thus  cordially  receive  the  Primitive  doctrine,  which  is  the  only  Scrip- 
tural and  logical  view. 

Obs,  8.  There  are  writers  who  clearly  apprehend  the  truth  and  fairly 
state  it.  These,  of  course,  are  Millenarians  ;  for  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  their  system,  from  the  Primitive  Church  down,  that  it  is  directly 
founded  on  the  Abrahamie  and  Davidic  covenants.  Holding  to  those 
covenants  as  written,  clinging  to  those  promises  without  changing  them, 
believing  that  they  will  all,  as  recorded,  be  finally  realized  through  Jesus 
Christ, — leads  necessarily  to  Chiliasm.  The  history  of  the  Church  con- 
clusively shows,  that  just  as  Chiliasm  in  its  purity  prevailed,  in  that 
proportion  were  the  covenants  upheld  and  exalted  as  signal  landmarks  ;  and 
]ust  as  the  Origenistic,  Popish,  and  Mystical  interpretation  extended  so 
were  these  covenants  ignored  as  non-essential,  or  else  spiritualized  so  as  to 
make  them  scarcely  recognizable. 

Outside  of  the  Scriptures,  we  are  alone  indebted  to  Chiliasts  for  a  distinct  statement 
of  the  relationship  that  the  covenants  sustain  to  the  Plan  of  Salvation  or  to  the  King- 
dom of  God.     But  even  some  MiUenarians,  influenced  by  the  neglect  that  the  covenant! 
have  sustained,  or,  not  realizing  sufficiently  their  vital  a)\d  fandamerdaX  relationship  to  the 
Kingdom,  either  omit  an  extended  reference  to  them  when  such  an  one  would  be  in 
place,  or  intimate  the  same  with  the  briefest  mention.     It  is,  indeed,  a  very  simple  doc- 
trine when  contrasted  with  many  of  the  elaborate  antagonistic  systems  of  divinity  orig- 
inated by  the  assumptions  of  Popish  doctors,  the  Schoolmen,  Philosophers,  etc.,  but  its 
simplicity,  to  a  scholar  posted  in  the  history  of  doctrine,  and  to  a  believer  who  kno^ 
that  "  (he  just  live  by  faith,]'  only  recommends  it  the  more  to  our  notice.     Nearly  every 
Millenarian  work  refers  to  the  covenant  as  we  have  done,  more  or  less,  extended.    Ad- 
mirable things  are  found  in  the  writings  of    M'Neile,  Noel,  Bonars,  ShimeaU,  Bickei- 
steth,  Jones,  etc.,  etc.    An  illustration  is  given  :  Brooks  (ii2f.  Proph.  Inter.,  "p.  19)  says: 
**  The  covenant   made  with   Abraham  is  what  is  called  the  *  New  Covenant*  and  the 
*  Covenant  of  Promise '  ;  for  unless  he  (the  reader)  be  clear  in  this  matter,  he  wiU  be  un- 
able to  understand  *  the  hope  of  his  calling '  in  Christ  Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  the  word  of 
prophecy.     It  is  the  more  needful  to  premise  thus  much,   seeing  that  many,   even 
pious  Christians,  have  but  a  vague  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  covenant  of  grace." 
Brethren,  who  may  differ  from  the  author,  must  not  become  offended  at  the  plainness  of 
speech,  seeing  that  faith  is  involved.     Luther  once  said  :  **  Charity  beareth  all  things, 
faith  nothing."    Charity  will  be  gentle,  embracing  those  from  whom  we  are  compelled 
to  differ  ;  faith  makes  no  compromise  in  doctrine  and  states  its  position  plainly,  and 
frankly,  and  boldly. 

Obs.  9.  Those  who  advocate  that  an  entire  new  covenant  was  given  and 
confirmed  by  the  death  of  Jesus  differ  very  much  as  to  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  this  alleged  covenant.  A  variety  of  explanations  are  tendered, 
but  all  these,  so  far  as  noticed,  with  but  few  exceptions,  attempt  no 
Scriptural  j)roof.  We  are  simply  to  receive  assertion,  without  having  the 
new  covenant  itself  pointed  out  and  its  language  quoted.  If  Jesus  gave  such 
a  covenant,  as  alleged,  it  ought,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  (like  preceding 
ones)  to  be  plainly  stated  ;  for  a  covenant  is  of  so  special  a  character  that 
it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted,  or  be  simply  inferred.  Now  not  a  single 
writer  of  this  class  has  attempted  to  produce  the  covenant  itiself. 

To  indicate  this  variety  and  the  loose  method  of  procedure,  several  illustrations  are 
annexed.  Augustine  (City  of  God,  B.  17,  S.  3),  makes  Heb.  8  :  8-10,  the  new  covenant, 
to  refer  to  King  Solomon  building  the  temple  (against  the  context  of  Jeremiah),  and  thus 
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to  the  earthly  Jerusalem  historically,  and  then  spiritualized :  *'  without  doubt  this  is 
prophesied  to  the  Jerusalem  above,"  i.e.  as  elsewhere  explained  **  the  true  Jerusalem 
etenial  in  the  heavens.  **  And  such  nonsense — if  not  worse — is  to  be  received  as  worthy 
of  reception.  Keuss  {His.  Ch,  Theol.,  p.  301)  calls  it  **  a  new  dispensation,  a  new  econ- 
omy, that  which  Jesus  had  called  a  new  covenant."  Barnes  {Coin.  Mutt.  26  :  28)  terms 
it,  '*  the  Gospel  economy,"  a  new  compact  with  men,  etc.  The  Encyd.  Kelig.  Know!., 
Art.  "  Cot^enant,**  makes  the  new  covenant** a  new  dispensation,*'  or  "the  Christian 
Economy."  Knapp  {Vh.  Tfieol.,  p.  499)  says  :  **  On  the  day  of  Christ's  death  the  ancient 
Mosaic  dispensation  ceased,  and  the  new  covenant  or  the  new  dispensation,  instituted 
by  God  through  Christ  for  the  Salvation  of  men,  commenced."  **  It  is  therefore  the  uni. 
form  doctrine  of  the  apostles  that  the  new  dispensation  of  God  began  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  was  thereby  solemnly  consecrated."  The  texts  cited  to  prove  such  an  im- 
portant deduction  are  all  of  a  nature,  fiist,  to  show  that  the  Mosaic  economy  is  abolished 
(which  we  do  not  deny),  and  secondly,  to  indicate  the  efficacy,  etc.,  of  Christ's  death 
(which  we  as  cordially  accept),  but  in  none  is  the  slightest  hint  given  that  this  dispen- 
sation is  the  New  Covenant,  which  is  inferred  from  Matt.  26  :  28.  Certainly  this  process 
of  reasoning,  which  makes  a  dispensation  equivalent  to  the  bestowal  of  a  covenant,  is 
utterly  wrong  and  derogatory  to  the  Word  itself,  whose  explanation  of  the  covenant  is 
passed  by  for  an  unlawful  inference.  Those  who  favor  the  dispensational  theory  in- 
volve themselves  at  once  in  a  gross  absurdity  and  contradiction.  Thus  e.g.  Hodge,  a 
writer  in  Encycl.  Relig.  Know!.,  Schmucker,  etc.,  call  this  covenant  **  an  everlasting,**  **an 
eternal**  one,  and  yet  they  make  it  identical  with  a  dispensation  or  economy  which  they 
tell  us  is  not  eternal,  but  will  come  to  an  end.  The  trouble  with  this  class  of  dispensa- 
tional theorists  is,  that  making  this  the  final  dispensation,  everything,  whether  it  tits  or 
not,  must  be  crowded  into  it  to  fulfil  the  Scriptures.  Lange  {Com.  Genl.  In  trod.,  p.  20), 
makes  *'  the  New  Testament  the  covenant  itself,"  which  is  totally  irrelevant.  Some- 
thing of  the  kind  must  have  influenced  the  mind  of  Origen,  for  we  are  indebted  to  him 
(Home's  Introd.,  vol.  1,  p.  38)  for  first  applying  the  phrase  **New  Testament"  to  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles.  (This  is  a  title,  which,  while  merely  of  human  origin  and  in- 
correct, if  understood  as  pertaining  to  the  New  Covenant,  may  be  retained. )  Some,  there- 
fore, are  misled  in  making  the  Scriptures  as  contained  in  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles, 
and  Apocalypse,  the  New  Covenant.  This  embraces  too  much,  and  defeats  itself. 
Lange,  however,  only  applies  this  in  a  general  way,  for  on  the  same  page  he  particular- 
izes :  **  the  Lord  designates  the  Eucharist  the  New  Covenant  in  His  blood,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term."  But  Lange  is  again  mistaken,  for  Christ  did  not  call  the  Eucharist  or 
Supper  the  covenant,  because  '*  the  cup'*  is  significant  of  the  Eucharist,  and  hence  "  the 
cup  of  the  New  Testament"  shows  that  the  Supper  or  that  expressed  by  it  is  separate 
from  the  covenant.  It  simply  denotes  what  we  have  already  shown,  that  by  the  death 
represented  in  this  cup  the  covenant  itself  is  renewed  or  confirmed.  Other>^'ise  if  the 
covenant  is  the  Eucharist,  the  propriety  even  of  language  is  violated,  for  we  have  '*  the 
Eucharist  (the  cup)  of  the  Eucharist."  Pressense  (77*6  Kedeeiner,  p.  95)  has  the  old  cov- 
enant  spiritualized  to  form  the  New,  for  he  informs  us  :  **  He  (Christ)  cannot  develop 
it  (the  old  covenant)  except  by  rendering  it  spiritual  ;  and  the  ancient  covenant  when 
made  ^\}'\r\iyi\\\  becomes  the  New  Covenant."  This  is  simply  a  repetition  of  Augustine 
{Cdy  of  God,  13.  16,  S,  26),  who  says  :  **  The  New  Covenant  is  shadowed  forth  in  the  old. 
For  what  does  the  old  covenant  imply,  but  the  concealing  of  the  New  ?  And  what  does 
the  term  New  Covenant  imply,  but  the  revealing  of  the  Old  ?"  All  this  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  old  covenant  was  not  also  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  is  refuted  by 
the  spiritual  blessings  that  it  also  promises.  And  if  temporal  blessings,  blessings  relat- 
ing to  this  earth,  are  connected  with  it,  how  can  these  in  an  everlasting  covenant  be 
changed,  modified,  altered,  spiritualized  without  invalidating  God's  truthfulness  ?  And, 
if  it  is  so  exclusively  spiritual,  how  comes  it  that  Jesus  came  literally  in  the  flesh  as  the 
promised  Seed  ?  And  if  spiritual,  who,  of  aU  those  who  spiritualize  it,  have  spiritualized 
it  correctly?  For  Jesus,  the  Christ,  certainly  nei-er,  never  sjnritualized  axcay  His  own  in- 
heritance (comp.  Prop.  122).  Schmid  {Bib.  Theol.,  p.  213)  defines  the  New  Covenant  to 
be  **  a  covenant  of  more  complete  alliance  and  forgiveness,  concluded  and  consecrated 
by  the  death  of  Christ,"  etc.  Cheerfully  admitting  the  necessity  and  efficacy  of  Christ's 
death,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  itself  requires  in  those  who  shall  inherit  its  pro- 
mises the  remission  of  sins,  and  as  the  shedding  of  blood  is  required  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  provision  is  made  for  fulfilment  in  and  through  the  death  of  Jesus,  so  that 
the  resurrection  power  implied  (Prop.  49)  in  the  covenant  may  be  exerted.  Hence,  it 
will  not  answer  to  exalt  the  provision  made  by  Christ  for  the  fulfilment  of  covenant 
promise,  however  indispensable  and  precious,  into  the  position  of  the  covenant  itself. 
Where  is  the  express  covenant,  consecrated  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  founds  if  not  vw.  t»Vi^ 
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Abrahamic  ?  If  any  other  exists,  as  Schmid  and  others  state,  why  is  it  not  formaOy  ex- 
pressed somewhere  in  the  Scriptures.  Others,  however,  refer  ns  to  Isa.  49  : 8  and 
42  :  6,  where  it  is  predicted  of  Christ,  **  1  will  give  Thee  for  a  coiienant  cfihe  people^"  and 
assert  that  this  means  that  Christ  Himself  is  the  New  Covenant,  or  tliat  He  will  make 
such  an  one.  As  to  the  first,  that  Christ  is  the  covenant,  commentators  admit  (^€ii 
Barnes,  loci)  that  the  phrase  does  not  mean  that  Christ  himself  is  the  covenant  bnt  the 
One  through  whom  it  is  to  be  effected  or  established,  appealing  to  Mic.  5:6,"  and  this 
man  shall  be  the  peace,"  i.e.  the  establisher  of  peace,  etc.  Aside  from  some  Germaiui 
(Hitzig,  Ewald,  etc.),  rendering  the  word  *'  covenant  '*  "  a  mediatoriid  people*'  or  **cov. 
enant  people,"  which  Alexander  (Com.  loci)  says  '*  yields  a  good  sense,"  we  accept  of 
Alexander's  explanation  :  **  this  use  of  '  covenant '  although  unusual  is  in  itself  not  more 
unnatural  or  forced  than  that  of  *  light '  in  the  next  phrase.  As  light  of  the  nations  most 
mean  a  source  or  dispenser  of  light  to  them,  so  *  covenant  of  the  people '  in  the  veiy 
same  sentence  may  naturally  mean  the  dispenser  or  mediator  of  a  covenant  with  them." 
Christ,  because  He  confirms  the  Abrahamic  covenant  tmd  eventually  fulfils  it,  bean  this 
significant  title.  As  to  the  second  idea,  that  Christ  makes  an  entire  new  covenant,  it  is 
pure  inference  and  remains  unproven.  The  reader  has  only  to  read  the  context  of  these 
phrases  in  Isaiah,  and  he  will  find  our  position  fully  sustained  by  its  intimate  rela^on- 
ship  to  the  restoraiion  of  the  covenanted  Jewish  nation,  and  hence  these  references  to  Christ 
denote  that  He  causes  the  covenant  to  be  realissed.  These  examples  are  amply  sufficient 
to  illustrate  the  opposite  views  and  to  indicate  their  variety  and  strength.  Henoe,  we 
cannot  receive  the  current  phraseology  on  the  subject,  as  e.g.  Pressense  {The  Earhf  Ikiys 
of  Qiristianity,  p.  240),  Who  says  of  Paul's  teaching  :  '^  The  new  covenant  is  to  him  essen- 
tially a  new  fact,  the  proclamation  of  pardon,  the  sovereign  manifestation  of  grace — in 
one  word,  the  Gospel  "—for  this  is  simply  to  mistake  the  means  intended  to  secore  oov- 
enant  blessings /or  the  covenant  itself.  Much  that  is  said  of  a  "  covenant  of  grace'*  (as 
distinguished  from  a  **  covenant  of  works"),  while  correct  in  principle  and  showing  ihe 
contrast  between  the  dispensations,  may  be  retained,  but  just  so  soon  as  it  is  made  to 
occupy  the  position  of  *  <  the  everlasting  covenant "  which  contains  the  promises  and 
under  which  we  inherit  by  grace  extended,  then  we  reject  it  as  unscriptural  and  misLead- 
ing. 

Obs.  10.  It  follows,  then,  that  it  is  a  grave  misapprehension  of  Scripture 
teaching  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  all  the  older  covenants  e7ided  in  Christ 
Able  writers  take  the  position  (Kurtz,  His.  of  Old  Cev,,  Vol.  1,  p.  1)  that 
the  old  covenant  ended  in  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  (Knapp,  Ch,  Theohj 
p.  499,  prefers  to  end  it  at  the  death  of  Jesus),  giving  place  to  an  entire 
new  one.  Kurtz  tells  us  that  '*  the  ultimate  aim  and  the  highest  point  of 
the  Divine  covenant  activity  in  all  its  manifestations  is  the  incarnation  of 
God  in  Christ,'*  and  (p.  221)  that  Christ  is  '*  the  highest  and  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Abrahamic  covenant."  No!  never!  for  the  covenant 
coinprehends  immensely  more  than  the  incarnation  of  the  Messiah  ;  it 
embraces  His  inheritance  and  future  glory  ;  it  is  world-embracing,  for,  as 
will  be  shown  hereafter,  in  its  brief  but  pregnant  sentences,  it  includes  the 
resurrection,  restoration,  and  inheriting  or  the  Patriarchs  and  of  their 
believing  descendants  and  of  the  adopted  seed, — the  Kingdom  under  the 
reign  of  that  pre-eminent  Seed,  the  ultimate  salvation  of  the  race  as  a  race, 
the  final  removal  of  the  curse,  and  the  perfected  Bedemption  of  man  and 
the  creation.  The  Incarnation,  inexpressibly  precious  and  indispensably 
necessary,  is  an  important — the  first  in  magnitude — means  for  the  accwn- 
plishment  of  covenant  promises,  but  it  too  is  onZy  preparatory.  Hence  it  is 
wrong  to  narrow  down  the  covenant  to  the  I^irst  Advent,  just  as  if  the 
Seed  was  not  in  His  glorified  humanity  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  82,  83, 199-203) 
yet  to  exhibit  a  glorious  part  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  promises  at 
His  Second  Advent. 

Seeing  the  weighty  consequences  resulting  to  interpretation  from  this  source,  we  leave 
Dr.  Kurtz  (p.  207)  present  his  view  as  foUows :  After  justly  speaking  of  the  fulness  of  Uie 
name  of  **  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob/'  calling  it  **  the  inscription  on  the  por- 
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tal  of  the  hirtorical  development  of  the  covenant,"  and  "  the  seal  of  that  covenant,"  he 
then  adda,  that  it  continued  Ruch  until  the  appearance  of  Jeans  Christ,  '*  until  the  time 
arrived  in  which  Abraham  ceased  to  be  the  rock  whence  the  people  of  the  covenant  were 
hewn  and  Sarah  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged  (Isa.  61  : 1,  2),  and  the  new 
Inael  found  in  Christ  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith,  and  in  the  Spirit  of  God  the  foun- 
tain of  life.*'  This  is  a  serious  misstatement  of  "  the  hope  of  our  calling,"  and  t/true, 
then  our  promised  inheritance  is  withheld  from  us  and  God's  promises  covenanted  to 
Abraham  will  not  be  faithfully  performed.  Let  us  briefly  point  out  the  fallacy  of  such 
language  (selecting  Kurtz  as  the  ablest  advocate  of  this  view),  because  of  its  bearing  upon 
the  highest  interests  of  man.  (1)  The  reference  to  Abraham  and  Sarah  (Isa.  51  : 1,  2)  is 
an  utter  reversal  of  what  the  inspired  prophet  declares.  Kurtz  informs  us  that  in  the 
Messianic  times  we  shall  not  look  to  Abraham,  because  the  people  of  the  covenant  are  not 
derived  from  him  ;  the  Prophet  says  exactly  the  reverse,  viz.  :  that  we  shall  look  to  him, 
and  the  reason  is  assigned  because  of  his  election  (*'  for  I  called  him  alone'*).  It  stands 
canneded  with  a  glorious  yfUlennial  portrayal.  In  some  way  (as  we  shall  explain.  Props. 
61-65)  Abraham  is  still  our  Father,  i.e.  of  the  elect,  them  that  believe,  and  because  of  nis 
being  chosen  and  his  seed  in  him  "  the  Lord  shall  comfort  Zion,  He  will  comfort  all  her  waste 
places,**  etc.  (2)  When  the  Jews  were  rejected  nationally  during  the  allotted  **  times  of 
the  Gentiles"  still  a  seed  must  be  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  to  be  recognized  as  his  chil- 
dren. Why  ?  Because  to  him  and  to  his  seed  was  given  the  covenant,  and  hence  we 
mustherekited  to  him.  (3)  Believers  inherit  with  Abraham,  and  this  because  they  come  into 
covenant  relationship  with  him.  (4)  All  who  are  received  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  are  received 
on  the  same  principle  of  faith  that  Abraham  was,  i.e.  by  faith,  and  in  view  of  the  same 
are  adopted  fis  his  **  children,* *^ihxiB  are  conneoled  with  him.  (5)  Hence  Abraham  is  ex- 
pressly called  the  Father  of  all  the  faithful,  because  of  a  sustained  relationship.  (6)  The 
chosen  are  never  called  the  children  of  Christ,  but  His  brethren,  co-heirs,  etc.,  because 
they  inherit  with  Him  covenanted  promises  given  to  Abraham.  (7)  Being  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith  does  not  by  any  means  place  Christ  in  the  position  of  Abraham,  it 
only  shows  how  through  Christ  we  can  attain  and  retain  Abrahamic  faith.  (8)  Christ 
Himself  is  the  subject  of  covenanted  promise  not  yet  fulfilled,  and  therefore  the  covenant 
is  not  superseded  in  Christ,  for  that  would  destroy  promises  pertaining  to  Him.  (9)  The 
'*  Spirit  of  God  "  was  just  as  much  **  the  fountain  of  life"  to  Abraham  and  believing  Jews 
as  to  us  now,  for  the  Bible  abundantly  testifies  (comp.  Prop.  171)  how  tEat  Spirit  attended, 
enlightened,  confirmed,  and  strengthened  them.  In  the  light  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant, 
we  dare  not  depart  from  the  plain  statements  of  the  Word  and  reverse  one  of  the  most 
impressive  utterances  of  Isaiah,  and  destroy  our  own  covenanted  hopes  of  a  blessed  in- 
heritance. Men  may  honestly  and  sincerely  think  that  they  are  exalting  Christ  by  this 
method,  but  the  real  truth  is,  that  they  are  lowering  Christ  as  a  faithful  FidfiUer  of  the 
promises  made  to  the  Fathers. 

Ols.  11.  We  read  and  hear,  at  present,  wliat  are  supposed  to  be  axio- 
matic truths  respecting  the  New  Covenant,  which  are  eminently  calculated 
to  mislead  the  inquirer.  An  immense  array  of  alleged  self-evident  truth 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  Scriptural  examination  ;  and  yet  men,  blinded 
and  biased  by  the  authority  of  great  names  who  promulgate  them,  persist 
in  retaining  them  because  of  their  plausible  appearance.  It  is  singular 
how  a  rut  made  by  the  ornamental  carriage  of  an  Augustine  or  of  a 
Cyprian,  or  even  by  the  ruder  cart  of  some  monk,  has  been  followed  for 
centuries,  unquestioned,  as  if  it  alone,  and  none  other,  was  the  proper  road 
to  an  intended  goal.  The  time  has  arrived  when  those  well  worn  ruts  are 
carefully,  through  their  entire  length,  examined  both  by  the  enemies  and 
friends  of  the  truth  ;  and  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  nature  of 
truth  itself,  that  if  honestly  made  the  Divine  Directory  will  never  suffer. 

If  men  have  erred,  if  even  the  multitude  have  gone  astray,  it  is  only  what  the  Bible 
has  predicted,  has  threatened,  has  warned  us  against,  and  has  pointed  out  as  the  natural 
result  of  human  wisdom,  weakness,  and  depravity.  Hence,  as  in  the  present  case,  when 
but  few  really  entertain  the  truth  on  a  given  subi'ect,  instead  of  feeling  that  this  is  an- 
tagonistic to  the  truth,  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  precisely  corresponds  with  what 
God  Himself  asserts  respecting  it.  A  lack  of  great  faith  is  predicted,  and  as  Gentiles  we 
are  warned  not  to  be  "  high-minded  "  in  our  privileges.     Indeed,  we  ought  onlv  the  more 
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narrowly  examine  even  the  things  that  may  be  deemed  well  established.  Snrely  in  8«h 
a  procedure  is  there  safety  and  well-grounded  hope.  For,  as  practioal  Christianity  it 
fostered  and  strengthened  by  a  constant  renewal  and  self-examination,  so  theoretioBl  or 
doctrinal  Christianity  is  confirmed  and  improved  by  reflection,  study,  and  teBtiog. 
When  a  student  has  advanced  so  far  that  he  is  unwilling  to  have  his  most  cherished 
views  subject  to  a  candid  but  searching  criticism,  then  advancement  in  knowledge,  tnd 
improvement  in  understanding,  also  ceases  ; — he  no  longer  occupies  a  student's  attitude. 
By  the  axiomatic  truths  allnded  to  in  the  Obs.,  we  mean  the  exiting  of  tneans  to  aooom- 
plish  the  covenant  into  the  covenant  Itself  ;  the  elevation  of  this  dispensation,  which  is 
only  preparatory,  into  the  covenant ;  the  making  the  Gospel,  which  gives  the  glad  tidingi 
how  the  covenant  is  to  be  realized  and  that  we  are  invited  to  participate  in  its  reaUa* 
tion,  the  covenant,  eUv     The  student  can  readily  find  them  in  ten  thousand  works. 

Obs.  12.  Some  readers  may  desire  to  have  the  mistakes^  into  which  a 
misconception  of  the  covenant  necessarily  leads^  pointed  ont.  In  the  an- 
nexed note  several  of  the  more  prominent  are  given^  in  addition  to  thoee 
already  specified. 

(1)  Making  an  entire  New  Covenant  and  the  Old  Covenants  abrogated,  necessarily  dis- 
connects this  dispensation  from  the  preceding,  and  erects  an  independency  which  it 
destructive  to  the  unity  of  Divine  Purpose  as  exhibited  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant  The 
reverse  of  this  follows  our  argument.      ^ 

(2)  Professing  to  live  under  an  entire  New  Covenant,  and  that  the  Old  is  no  longer  ex- 
isting, leads  to  a  denial  of  the  Jewish  elect  and  covenanted  position,  and  that  the  Jewidi 
nation  has  certain  indisputable  privileges  pertaining  to  it  which  it  is  plainly  predicted 
to  realize  in  the  future.  The  reverse  of  this  follows  the  reception  of  the  Abrahamic  ud 
Davidic  covenants. 

(3)  The  annulling  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  Christ  and  the  bestowal  of  another 
covenant,  while  unjust  to  the  faith  of  centuries  in  that  covenant,  while  hostile  to  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant,  evinces  the  grossest  injustice  in  that  it  denies  thst 
Gentiles,  to  participate  in  the  blessings  of  the  covenant,  must  also,  in  some  way,  be  iden- 
tified with  the  believing  portion  of  the  Jewish  nation  that  received  the  covenant. 

(4)  The  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  Christ,  and  a  consequent  New  one 
entered  into,  tiatly  denies  the  inheritance  of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham's  Seed,  the 
resurrection  and  sabseqnent  inheriting  of  the  land  by  the  Patriarchs,  etc.,  and  thusen- 
tirely  misapprehends  the  nature  of  Christ's  inheritance  and  that  of  the  Patriarchs. 

(6)  Having  such  a  New  Covenant  and  ignoring  the  Old,  causes  its  advocates  to  insist 
upon  a  present  fulfilment  of  promises  which  are  located  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  To  make 
such  an  application,  the  grammatical  meaning  must  give  place  to  engrafted  spiritiud 
ones.  Preparatory  measures,  means  of  grace,  the  earnests  of  faith  and  hope,  are  ele- 
vated into  an  ample  fulfilment. 

(f3)  Those  who  admit  the  fulfilment  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  the  distant  future, 
but  deny  that  we  live  under  it  now  (making  a  new  covenant  existing),  thus  ignore  its 
not  having  been  annulled,  that  our  adoption  as  children  of  Abraham  hinges  on  it,  that 
Christ's  death  confirms  its  validity  to  us,  and  that  all  our  blessings  flow  from  it.  The 
dislocation  offered  by  them  is  unnatural  and  destroys  the  unity. 

(7)  Those  who  make  the  covenants  exclusively  pertaining  to  the  Jews,  the  natural  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  and  hence  something  not  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles,  the  latter 
being  under  another  and  new  covenant  —forget  that  it  is  the  blessing  of  Abraham  that 
is  to  be  extended  to  the  Gentile  believers,  but  only  on  the  ground  of  their  becoming 
the  seed  of  Abraham  through  faith,  so  that  they  may  inherit  the  promises  with  Abraham. 
The  Bible  makes  no  distinction  between  the  believing  natural  descendants  or  the  be> 
lieving  adopted.  It  is,  however,  not  as  Gentiles  that  we  can  inherit,  but  Q^ntiles  who, 
on  account  of  faith,  are  adopted,  engrafted. 

(8)  Those  who  make  a  New  Covenant  existing,  because  the  Old  was  conditional,  over- 
look the  fact  that  its  unconditionality  is  expressly  asserted  in  that  all  believers  inherit 
under  it.  It  is  an  everlasting  covenant  unto  all  generations,  and  cannot,  will  not  ftdl  to 
be  realized  In  the  Patriarchs  and  their  seed — those  natural  and  adopted  who  are  of  faith. 

(9)  To  create  a  New  Covenant  on  the  ground  that  the  Abrahamic  will  not  be  realized 
because  the  Jewish  nation  has  rejected  Christ,  is  to  raise  up  a  false  issne,  and 
make  it  the  basis  of  an  important  doctrine.  For  if  there  is  a  truth  distinctly  taught  in 
the  Bible,  it  is,  that  the  Jewish  nation  will  some  time  in  the  future  reoognize  Him  whom 
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they  have  pierced  as  the  Messiah,  the  one  who  is  to  fulfil  the  Abrahamic  covenant.  This 
will  be  shown  at  length  as  our  argument  proceeds. 

(10)  Advoeating  a  New  Covenant  and  ignoring  the  renewed  Abrahamic,  leads  to  an  entire 
change  of  Biblical  terms.  Thus  e.g.  Israel  and  Judah  are  made  to  mean  simply  believers 
in  Christ  without  the  slightest  reference  to  their  adoption  as  the  children  of  Abraham  by 
which  they  become  entitled  to  the  name.  The  true  Israel  are  a  covenanted  people, 
which  they  obtain  by  their  relationship  to  Abraham  as  the  covenanted  head.  Gen- 
tiles only  can  become  such  by  adoption. 

8uch  are  some  of  the  mistakes  made  on  this  subject ;  and  let  not  the  reader  con- 
sider them  unimportant,  for  they  largely  affect  the  interpretation  of  the  Word,  a  cor- 
rect  faith  and  hope  in  the  things  of  God.  By  adopting  them,  no  proper  discrimina- 
tion can  be  maintained  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  no  existing  and  vital  connection 
between  the  dispensations  under  covenant  is  observed,  no  satisfactory  and  unvarying 
fundamental  covenant  forms  the  theological  basis  of  doctrine,  no  undeviating  usage  of 
the  sense  contained  in  language  is  constantly  preserved,  in  brief,  no  correct  and  consis- 
tent Plan  of  Salvation,  preserving  ikeproimses  to  Abraham,  to  David,  and  to  Christ,  can  be 
saccessfuUy  advocated.  In  this  again,  the  Primitive  Church  shows  its  wisdom  and  logi- 
cal consistency. 

Obs,  13.  The  very  coming  of  the  Seed  covenanted  to  Abraham^  insures 
the  falfilment  of  the  covenant  as  written.  It  is  in  view  of  this  that  He 
Himself  is  designated  ^^  the  covenanty^'  for  He  is  the  Fulfiller  of  it^  and 
without  Him  it  could  not  possibly  be  realized.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  with 
Trypho,  ch.  51)  and  others  of  the  Fathers,  who  viewed  the  covenant  in  the 
light  that  we  do^  called  Christ  ^*  the  New  Testament,"  meaning  that  in 
Him  the  covenant  was  confirmed  and  fully  assured  of  ultimate  fulfilment. 
The  Advent  of  Abraham's  Seed,  then,  is  evidence  already  that  the  purposes 
of  God  expressed  in  that  covenant  are  sure.  Literally  He  came,  vindicating 
the  truthfulness  of  the  covenant  given  many  centuries  before,  and  teaching 
us,  if  we  will  but  receive  it,  that  every  promise  will  be  literally  verified. 

Hence  Paul  in  1  Cor.  11  :  26,  having  directed  attention  to  this  covenant  renewed  in 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  immediately  in  connection  points  to  the  Sec.  Advent  as  certain,  and 
the  means  of  fulfilment,  thus  :  '  *  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
do  show  the  Lord's  death  till  He  come." 

Obs.  14.  In  the  promises  of  the  covenant  are  involved  blessings,  such  as 
a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  a  perpetual  inheritance,  a  constant  presence 
and  blessing  of  God,  a  Theocratic  ordering  intimated,  etc.,  which  to  be 
secured  in  all  their  fulness,  as  the  Divine  rlan  in  its  unfolding  shows, 
demands  a  Mediator,  a  Sacrifice  for  sin,  in  order  that  those  who  believe 
unto  obedience  may  be  thus  blessed.  The  death  of  Jesus  becomes  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenant,  for  through  this  death,  as  Paul 
says  in  Heb.  9  :  15,  all  (in  the  past,  present,  and  future)  **  ivhich  are  called 
might  receive  the  promise  of  eternal  inheritance.^^  By  that  death  not  only 
the  power  and  majesty  of  moral  law  is  vindicated,  not  only  a  never-failing 
proof  of  God's  love  and  mercy  is  manifested,  etc.,  but  it  constitutes  Him  a 
worthy  Messiah,  a  worthy  Theocratic  King,  tested  and  tried,  acknowledged 
and  accepted  by  the  Father,  able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,  able  to  save 
from  sin  and  death,  able  to  verify  the  promises,  able  to  secure  the  inheritors 
of  the  Kingdom,  able  to  carry  out  the  Divine  Will  in  Redemption  in 
ransoming  from  the  grave  and  restoring,  once  forfeited  but  now  cov- 
enanted, the  blessings  of  an  Edenic  state.  By  His  birth,  death,  and 
resurrection  He  is  become  the  promised  immortal  David's  Son  ;  by  the 
same  He  has  given  assurance  to  all  men  that  Ho  is  **  the  surety'^  of  the 
Abrahamic  covenant,  so  that  its  words  cannot  fail ;  by  the  same  He  has 
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confirmed  and  ratified  it,  showing  in  the  most  impressive  manner  how  it 
can  be  realized  (embracing  as  it  does  an  endless  life  and  nnchangeabk 
happiness)  in  the  justification,  purification,  and  immortality  that  He 
graciously  provides. 

Obs,  15.  How  can  we  refuse  to  believe  in  the  promises  of  a  covenant, 
seaUd  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  established  by  His  resurrection,  and  cofi^rmed 
by  His  present  exaltation  ?  Yea,  in  all  the  promises  ;  not  merely  in  the 
Seed,  it  being  said  **  to  thy  Seed,''  but  in  what  is  promised  to  this  Seei 
What  faith  does  it  require  to  receive  joar/  of  the  sentence  and  explain  aw»y 
the  reinaindery  JMBt  as  if  God  never  intended  that  the  remainder '"  ^  % 
Seed  will  I  give  this  land  to  inheriV  should  likewise  be  fulfilled  ?  What 
faith  is  this,  to  accept  of  a  portion  literally  and  deny  the  remainder  fshtx^ 
joined  together  bt/  Ood  Himself.  Because  not  yet  realized,  is  that  a  reason 
that  it  never  will  be  accomplished  ?  Do  men  forget  how  long  (human); 
speaking)  it  takes  for  covenanted  blessings  to  be  realized,  owing  to  tte 
necessary  preliminary  measures?  Let  the  Scriptures  testify  on  these 
points,  and  with  reverent,  believing  hearts  let  us  receive  the  same,  especiallT 
when  a-crucified  and  resurrected  Abraham's  Seed  is  given  to  us  as  a  pledge 
of  its  ultimate  and  most  happy  realization.  That  Seed,  as  we  shall  show, 
is  yet  to  exhibit  a  most  triumphant  Redemptive  work  in  connection  with 
His  earthly  inheritance. 

Obs,  16.  This  enables  us  better  to  comprehend  the  passage  in  2  Cor. 
3  :  6  (already  referred  to  at  length,  under  Prop.  4,  Obs.  3)  :  *'  Who  has 
made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament ;  not  of  the  letter,  but  of 
the  spirit :  for  the  letter  kilUth,  btit  the  Spirit  giveth  life.^^  Let  the  reader 
notice  how  the  word  "giveth  life,"  '*  quickeneth,"  is  directly  applied /o 
the  resiirrection  in  1  Pet.  3:18  (comp.  Barnes'  admirable  comment.  Cm* 
Zo6'0,-and  in  other  places  ;  then  let  him  remember  how  the  covenant  for  its 
fulfilment  necessitates  a  resurrection,  and  how  Jesus  has  amply  provided 
for  the  resurrection  of  His  believers,  and  in  the  light  of  this  renewed 
covenant  the  passage  is  easily  understood. 

Paul  says  that  they  are  made  sufficient,  competent  ministers  or  expounders  of  a  re- 
newed covenant  (which  remained  after  the  Mosaic  came  to  an  end),  not  of  the  letter  as 
Abraham  received  it  and  trusted  in  it,  but  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  has  been  unfolded  and 
ratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  Seed,  His  death  and  resurrection,  etc.  ;  for  the  mere 
letter,  without  this  attestation  and  provision,  killeth,  i.e.  it  cannot  give  life  because 
although  Abraham  and  all  the  ancient  worthies  believed  in  it  yet  the^'  all  died  without 
receiving  the  promise.  Something  more  than  the  letter  is  required,  and  this  is  furnished 
in  Christ  whom  Paul  in  the  context  calls  "  the  Spirit."  The  Spirit  giveth  life,  i.e.  it 
insures  the  fulfilment  of  this  covenant  by  the  power  of  the  resurrection  (ch.  4  :  li),  see- 
ing that  the  dead  can  and  will  now  be  quickened.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  apos- 
tle is  evident  from  the  use  of  the  word  '*  quickeneth,"  and  by  a  comparison  of  chs,  1  :  9, 
14,  20,  22,  and  2  :  17  and  4  :  14  and  5  :  5,  in  the  same  epistle.  It  is  wrong  to  decry,  un- 
der the  cloak  of  this  passage^  as  worthless  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Viord,  and  we  can 
see  how  through  a  false  interpretation  of  it  (comp.  Prop.  4,  Obs.  3,  etc.),  the  floodgatet 
of  professed  spiritual  interpretation  have  been  opened,  and  the  valuable  treasures  of 
God's  promises  so  covered  over  with  man's  additions  that  they  are  unrecognizable.  No! 
the  apostle  means  that  we  now,  in  a  covenant  renewed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus  and  by  His 
rusnrrection  from  among  the  dead,  have  immensely  more  than  the  mere  letter  originally 
given  and  which  in  itself  cannot  save  from  death  ;  for  now  we  have  the  Spirit,  which  in 
the  same  chapter  is  said  to  be  Christ,  who  **  giveth  life,"  i.e.  fuUy  ensuring  to  all  who 
receive  the  promises  that  they  by  being  also  **  quickened  '*  shall  inherit  tiie  covenanted 
promises.    Christ  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter  ;  without  Him  and  His  solemn  ratifying 
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ts,  the  Abrahamic  covenant  would  forever  remain  a  dead  letUr,  It  is  in  Him,  throngh 
im,  by  Him,  and  for  Him,  that  it  is  given,  and  proceeds  to  its  final  accomplishment. 

Obs.  17.  The  blood  of  the  covenant,  i.e.  the  blood  or  sacrifice  pertaining 

>  or  sealing  the  covenant,  brings  us,  if  received  by  faith,  into  covenant 
Haiio7iship.  This  is  clearly  announced  in  Eph.  2  :  13,  *'  But  now  in 
%riV/  JesuSj  ye  who  smnetimes  wei'e  afar  off,  are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of 
%rist.*'  Notice  the  train  of  the  apostle's  reasoning  :  (1)  The  Jews  were 
igh  (v.  17),  being  already  in  covenanted  relationship  ;  (2)  the  Gentiles 
ho  *'  were  far  off,"  i.e.  not  in  such  a  covenanted  position,  are  now, 
heti  believing  (otherwise  not),  brought  also  '*  nigh,'*  i.e.  they  too  obtain 
a  interest  m  the  covenanted  blessing^s  ;  (3)  this  covenanted  attitude 
rings  them  into  union  and  fellowship  with  the  covenanted  people  of  God, 

the  commonwealth  of  Israel ;"  (4)  and  this,  enjoying  now  the  same 
rivileges  and  hopes  of  the  covenanted  people,  makes  them  co-heirs  with 
le  inheritors  of  covenanted  promises ;  (5)  but  to  become  this  believing 
3venanted  people,  faith  (leading  to  obeaience)  must  be  exercised  in  the 
icrifice  of  Christ,  through  which  provision  is  made  for  fulfilment  of 
romises. 

Obs.  18.  The  covenant  being  thus  confirmed  in  Christ,  we  are  not  at 
berty  (as  multitudes  do)  to  select  portions  of  it  for  belief,  and  reject  others 
3  unworthy  of  credence  ;  or,  to  accept  of  one  part  as  literally  fulfilled, 
nd  refuse  such  a  literalncss  to  the  remaining  ;  or  to  receive  the  Seed  and 
len  disdainfully  refuse,  as  '*  carnal,  sensual,  lowering,"  etc.,  the  inherit- 
ig  of  tlie  land.  It  is  not  to  be  set  aside  in  any  of  its  features  ;  it  is  not 
)  bo  limited  in  any  of  its  promises  ;  but  it  is  to  be  received  in  all  its 
:atements,  as  writteuy  without  substitution,  change,  or  addition.  It  is 
rod  that  promises  J  not  man. 

Obs.  19.  We  Gentiles  should  be  careful  lest  we  fall  int6  an  error  the 
averse  of  the  Jewish.  The  Jews  at  the  First  Advent  believed  in  the 
jvenant,  but  refusing  to  credit  the  fact  that  the  covenant  must  be  sealed 
ith  the  blood  of  the  Messiah,  they  rejected  the  Seed  through  whom  alone 
le  covenant  can  be  realized.  The  error  of  many  Gentiles  now  is,  that 
hile  receiving  the  crucified  One,  they  reject  the  covenant  promises  and  do 
ot  look  for  their  fulfilment,  as  recorded,  on  the  ground  tliat  it  would  be 
too  Jewish'*  (comp.  Prop.  68).  The  latter  error,  while  not  so  fatal  as 
le  former,  obscures  the  truth,  and  destroys  the  wonderful  unity  of  the 
ible. 

Obs.  20.  As  we  proceed  in  our  argument,  this  covenant  will  pour  a  flood 
I  light  on  many  precious  promises  linked  with  it.  Language,  otherwise 
ark,  becomes  easy  of  comprehension  ;  dispensational  procedures,  ether- 
ise dim  and  unaccountable,  become  precise  dnd  significant  in  their 
leaning  ;  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  disciples,  and  apostles,  instead  of 
?ing  contradictory  or  accommodating  to  error,  is  found  consistent.  It 
cplains  much  that  enables  us  the  more  clearly  to  perceive  and  appreciate 

regular  Divine  Plan  in  preparing  for  and  ultimately  establishing  the 
heocratic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah.  It  tells  us,  as  nothing  else  can, 
hy  the  Gentiles  must  be  grafted  in,  why  **  blindness  in  part  is  happened 

>  Israel  until  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  is  come  in.     And  so  all  Israel 
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shall  be  saved,  as  it  is  written  :  There  shall  come  out  of  Zion  a  Deliverer, 
and  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob,  for  this  is  my  covenant  wiik 
them,^'  It,  and  it  alone,  as  the  outgrowths  from  it  are  developed,  gives ni 
a  strict  historical,  providential,  doctrinal,  and  Divine  Unity  o/Purpm 
in  the  Word  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  182,  184,  186,  187,  194,  and  196). 

Obs.  21.  Persons  under  the  influence  of  an  entire  New  Covenant  theoij 
make  the  Gospel  to  begin  with  the  Incarnation,  or  the  death  of  Jesus,  or 
the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this  is  a  mistake;  for  ''the  CrospeP' is 
already  contained  in  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  so  that  (Gal.  3  : 8)  God 
^"preached  the  Gospel  before  unto  Abraham,*'  and  (Heb.  4:2)**  unto  ms 
was  the  Gospel  preached,  as  well  as  unto  them,^^  i.e.  the  Fathers,  only  that 
with  a  covenant  reconfirmed,  ''  the  Gospel"  is  clearer  in  sound,  andfv 
more  faith-inspiring.  Now,  instead  of  having  the  eye  of  faith  solely 
directed  to  the  future  for  the  Seed  as  it  once  was,  it  is  directed  to  the  Seed 
as  lie  came  at  the  First  Advent,  and,  hopeful  at  what  it  sees  thus  far,  it 
looks  onward  to  the  Seed,  glorified,  as  He  shall  come  again. 

Obs.  22.  It  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  and  yet  its  importance  will 
justify  it,  that  this  Abrahamic  covenant  was  always  received  by  faith, 
simple  faith.  Thus  the  Patriarchs,  the  ancient  worthies,  the  Apostolic 
Fathers,  and  many  others,  have  received  it.  It  demands  to-day  the  saim 
simple,  confiding  faith  exercised  by  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,*only  that, 
in  view  of  what  God  has  done  to  verify  it  through  Christ,  we  are  lesf 
excusable  if  we  do  not  entertain  such  faith. 

Alas  !  how  little  of  siich  faith  is  prevalent.  Reason  and  Philosophy  linked  with  unbe- 
lief, cannot  possibly  comprehend  the  covenant,  for  it  is  united  with  the  mi^acalo1lJ^  the 
Sapematnrai.  Hence  its  promises  are  idle  dreams.  Bat  even  professed  believers  are 
nnwiUing  to  believe  and  coolly  ask,  how  this  and  that  is  to  be  accomplished,  jnst  as  if  no 
Omnipotent  God  had  given  the  promises.  Unbelief  even,  not  seeing  the  connection  of 
these  promises  with  the  Second  Advent  (therefore  called  '*  the  blessed  hope*'),  deliber- 
ately proposes  to  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Advent  itself  as  an  addition  made  bj 
enthusiastic  foUowers.  Now  the  clamor  is,  to  have  everything  demonstrated  and  leave 
nothing  to  faith.  But  this  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  a  Scriptural  attitude  and  a 
Christian  character.  Science  and  unbelief  joined  may  in  fancied  triumph  and  soom 
ask,  how  this  and  that  can  be  accomplished,  and  we  may,  like  the  Patriarchs,  be  ntteriy 
unable  to  explain,  yet  this  should  not  prevent  ns  from  clinging  to  a  covenant  rendered 
the  more  credible  and  estimable,  the  more  worthy  of  faith  and  hope,  by  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  and  the  earnest  of  blessing  that  we  receive.  Brethren,  fellow- 
Gentiles,  it  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  that  "  salvation  is  (f  the  Jews  ,•"  and  if,  owing 
to  their  fall,  we  have  been  brought  in  by  faith,  let  ns  exercise  such  faith  in  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  our  dependence  on  a  covenanted  people,  lest  we  be  *'  high-minded**  (as 
Paul  warns  us  Rom.  11  :  20),  and  also  be  cut  off  on  account  of  our  unbelief  and  being 
"  wise  in  our  own  conceits.**  It  is  saddening  to  think  how  many  ministers  and  chnirhes 
there  are,  professedly  believing  and  even  pious  and  devoted  to  much  truth,  of  whom  it 
can  be  truthfully  said,  that  they  have  no  faith  in  '*  (he  everlasting  covenant,**  saving  per- 
haps that  in  some  spiritual  way  aU  the  blessings  are  to  be  heaped  on  the  Geniiles»  or  that 
idl  has  been  perfected  at  the  First  Advent  so  that  it  concerns  us  little. 

Obs.  23.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  presupposes  the  covenants. 
Hence  the  New  Test.  Scriptures  begin  with  taking  the  Abrahamic  and 
Davidic  covenants  for  granted,  as  something  well  known  and  correctly 
apprehended.  These  fundamentals  of  knowledge  were  so  deeply  rooted  in 
the  national  faith^  were  so  constantly  tlie  subjects  suggestive  of  hopeful 
ant'w'ipatiOTis  of  future  glory,  that  no  necessity  existed  for  their  recapitola- 
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iion.  AllusionB  to  them,  confirmatory  teachinff,  a  consistent  harmony  with 
;heir  promises,  is  all  that  is  required,  and  this  is  abundantly  found  in 
jvery  writer. 

Obs.  24.  Let  a  peculiarity,  attached  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  covenant, 
t)e  deeply  pondered,  viz.  :  that  in  the  history  of  a  partial  fulfilment  in  the 
past,  it  has  never  yet  been  so  realized  as  to  meet  the  natural  wisdom  of 
man,  or  to  answer  to  the  general  anticipations  of  the  period  when  thus 
fulfilled.  Observe  this  procedure  in  the  very  beginning,  when  Abraham, 
contrary  to  all  human  expectations,  raised  up  Seed  in  the  covenanted  line 
Against  the  course  of  nature.  And  down  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Abraha^i's  pre-eminent  Seed,  all  things  were  so  ordered  that  they  did  not 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  mass  of  the  nation.  The  Advent  itself, 
a  strictjy  literal  fulfilment,  did  not  meet  the  hopes  enitjrtained  by  the 
Jews.  The  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  to  raise  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham,  was 
a  thing  unanticipated.  Judging  from  the  writings  of  the  Church,  its 
expectations  have  been  repeatedly  disappointed,  so  much  so  that  now  men 
deliberately  and  unhesitatingly  deny  some  of  the  most  precious  promises  of 
the  covenants,  both  relating  to  the  Christ  and  His  co-heirs,  as  e.g.  the 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  and  the  inheriting  of  the 
land.  Analogy  teaches  us  what  prophecy  distinctly  announces,  that  at  the 
period  when  this  covenant  is  to  be  most  amply  fulfilled  by  the  Christ  who 
confirmed  it,  the  multitude  including  the  kin^s  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
will  be  arrayed  against  it,  will  have  no  faith  in  its  realization.  This,  alone, 
should  make  us  thoughtful  and  careful. 

Now,  as  illastrative  of  our  position  in  general,  we  may  give  the  views  of  two  writers. 
Take  e.g.  Dr.  Brown  {Com.  Horn.  11  :  29,  to  which  special  attention  is  invited  because  of 
bis  being  Post-Millenarian  and  a  writer  against  us),  and  he  aUows  the  connection  of  the 
DOYenant  with  the  future  conversion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation.  He  refers  to 
the  irrevocable  nature  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant  in  view  of  the  unchangeableness  of 
God,  as  it  applies  to  ''  the  final  destiny  of  the  Israeli tish  nation,"  saying  :  **  It  is  clear 
that  the  perpetuity  through  all  time  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  is  the  thing  here  affirmed. 
A.nd  lest  any  should  say  that  though  Israel,  as  a  nation  has  *  no  destiny  at  all  under  ihe 
GK>8pel,  but  as  a  people  disappeared  from  the  stage  when  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
was  broken  down,  yet  the  Abrahamic  covenant  stiU  endures  in  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, made  up  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  one  undistinguished  mass  of  redeemed  men  under 
Ihe  Gospel,  the  apostle,  as  if  to  preclude  that  supposition,  expressly  states  that  the  very 
Israel  who,  as  concerning  the  Gospel,  are  regarded  as  *  enemies  for  the  Gentiles'  sakes,' 
are  *  bdovedfor  the  fathers'  sake  ;  *  and  it  is  in  proof  of  this  that  he  adds,  '  For  the  gifts  and 
calling  of  God  are  witho^d  repentance.*  But  in  what  sense  are  the  now  unbelieving  and 
excluded  children  of  Israel  *  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes  ?  *  Not  merely  from  ances- 
tral recollections,  as  one  looks  with  fond  interest  on  the  child  of  a  dear  friend  for  that 
friend's  sake  (Dr.  Arnold) — a  beautiful  thought,  and  not  foreign  to  Scripture  in  this  very 
matter  (see  2  Chron.  20  :  7  ;  Isa.  41  :  8) — but  it  is  from  ancestral  connections  and  obliga- 
lions,  or  their  lineal  descent  from,  and  oneness  in,  covenant  with  the  fathers  with  whom 
God  originally  established  it.  In  other  words,  the  natural  Israel — not  *  the  remnant  of 
them  according  to  the  election  of  grace, '  but  ihe  nation,  sprung  from  Abraham  according 
to  the  flesh — are  still  an  elect  people,  and  as  such  •  beloved.'  The  very  same  love  which 
chose  the  fathers  and  rested  on  the  fathers  as  a  parent  stem  of  the  nation,  still  rests  on 
their  descendants  at  large,  and  will  yet  recover  them  from  unbelief,  and  reinstate  them  in 
the  family  of  God."  In  a  note  (6),  he  adds  :  **  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  and  his 
natural  seed,  is  a  perpetual  coveruint,  in  eqtiai  force  under  the  Gospel  as  before  it.  Therefore 
it  is  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  still  survive,  in  spite  of  all  the  laws  which,  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances, have  either  extinguished  or  destroyed  the  identity  of  other  nations.  And 
therefore  it  is  that  the  Jews  as  a  nation  will  yet  be  restored  to  the  family  of  God,  through 
the  subjection  of  their  proud  hearts  to  Him  whom  they  have  pierced."  Then  take  a 
Pre-Millenarian  :  Fausset  {Com.  Jer.  31  :  31)  says  of  this  passage,  which  so  many  apply 
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to  a  present  fnlfilment :  "  The  new  covenant  is  made  with  Uleral  Israel  and  Jndah,  not 
with  the  spiritual  Israel,  i.e.  believers,  except  secondarily,  and  as  grafted  on  the  stock  of 
Israel  (Rom*.  11  :  16-27).  For  the  whole  subject  of  chs.  30  and  31,  is  ti^e  restoration  of  the 
Hebrews  (ch.  30  :  4,  7,  10, 18,  and  ch.  31  :  7,  10, 11,  23,  24,  27,  36).  With  '  the  remnant 
according  to  the  election  of  grace '  in  Israel,  the  new  covenant  has  already  taken  effect 
But  with  regard  to  the  tohole  nation,  its  realization  is  reserved  for  the  last  days,  to  which 
Paul  refers  Oils  prophecy  in  an  abridged  form  (Bom.  11  :  27). "  Gomp.  e.g.  £ze^  36  :  ^ 
27,  and  context. 
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Proposition  51.  The  relatic/ii  that  the  Kingdom  mstains  to  "  the 
covencmts  of  promise^^  enables  us  to  appreciate  the  prophecies 
pertaining  to  tlie  Kingdom. 

All  predictions,  all  promises,  all  preparative  measures,  relating 
to  the  Kingdom,  are  based  on^  and  result  from^  these  covenants. 
The  projphecies  constantly  keep  in  view  what  God  has  covenanted 
and  confirmed  by  oath,  and  enlarge  and  expand  the  same  by  amplifi- 
cation, explanation,  etc.  Therefore,  to  appreciate  the  utterances  of 
the  prophets,  notice  must  continually  be  taken  of  the  fouudation 
upon  which  they  are  erected.  To  isolate  them  is  to  defeat  one  in- 
tent of  prophecy,  viz.  :  to  instruct  us  in  the  manner  by  which  God 
will  ultimately  fulfil  His  covenants  and  establish  His  Hieocratic  rule 
over  the  nations. 

Obs,  1.  The  one  covenant  singles  out  Abraham  and  his  seed^  and,  in  the 
words  of  another  (Fairbairn,  On  Proph.,  p.  189),  '*  linked  indissoluhly  with 
it  the  better  destinies  of  the  world,'' ^  The  other  covenant  promises  the  same 
Seed,  narrowed  down  in  the  Davidic  line,  a  specific  thro7ie  and  Kingdom 
from  which  "  the  better  destinies  of  the  world  ''^  are  secured.  This  con- 
nection is  observed  by  the  prophets,  and  is  held  up  so  prominently  that 
many  writers  (however  they  explain  it)  have  designated  it  as  **  the 
Abrahamic  type,"  or  **  the  Davidic  type."  Whatever  additions  are  made 
to  these  two  (really  one,  as  the  latter  is  only  an  amplification  of  the  other 
in  one  of  its  aspects,  or  rather,  perhaps,  an  outgrowth  preparatory  to  a 
realization  of  the  other)  covenants,  they  spring  from  them  as  from  a  root, 
and  give  ample  evidence  of  the  intahty  of  the  covenants  sending  them 
forth,  and  consequently  afford  additional  assurances  of  a  continued  de- 
velopment toward  covipleteness. 

Hence,  in  interpreting  prophecy,  it  Bhould  be  observed  how  it  is  founded  on,  and 
nnited  with,  the  covenants  ;  and  any  interpretation,  however  plausible,  which  militates 
against  them,  which  contradicts  or  changes  their  promises,  should  at  once  be  discarded  as 
of  foreign  origin.  For  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  wiU  invalidate  the  most 
solemnly  given  of  all  His  revelations,  or  that  the  Spirit  will  deliberately  contradict  Him- 
self in  His  utterances.  Therefore,  e.g.,  aU  applications  of  prophecy  which  do  not  incor- 
porate as  fundamental  the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  is  radically  defective,  simply  because 
it  makes  the  fulfilment  of  the  Davidic  covenant  an  utter  impossibility.  To  rid  ourselves 
of  the  covenant,  and  the  prophecies  relating  thereto,  by  spiritualizing,  etc.,  is  unworthy 
of  faith  in  God's  promises. 

Obs.  2.  God  is  jealous  of  His  covenanted  Word,  and  after  having  con- 
firmed it  by  oath,  by  the  sending  of  His  Son,  etc.,  He  presents  it  in  a 
form,  through  additional  revelation,  admirably  adapted  to  test  the  faith  of 
His  people.  Much  of  it,  the  most  precious  portion  of  it,  the  distinctive 
features  of  it,  still  belong  to  the  future  and  are  dependent  upon  the  Sec. 
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Advent  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah.  Hence  the  predictions  of  the  Old  and  "New 
Test.,  unless  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  covenant,  ca?mo/  be  dulyappre. 
hended.  They  only  form  additional  links  to  a  previously  forged  chain, 
and  the  places  in  which  they  fit  must  be  found  and  matched.  God  having 
supplied  the  material,  and  given  the  key  for  placing  them  in  the  covenanC 
is  pleased  with  the  faith  that  honors  His  oath-bound  Word. 

0^.*?.  3.  We  see  the  fatal  mistake  of  those  systems  of  Biblical  and 
Systematic  Theology,  which  oitireli/  ignore  the  bavidic  covejiant.  The 
Abrahamic  covenant,  probably,  obtains  the  merest  mention  ;  the  Davidic 
is  not  noticed,  although  confirmed  as  strongly  as  language  can  make  it; 
and  both  are  practically  discarded  for  the  most  elaborate  theories  concern- 
ing covenants  of  grace  (just  as  if  there  were  not  such) — covenants  made 
some  time  in  the  ages  of  eternity,  etc.  The  result  follows,  that  these 
covenants,  being  more  or  less  (especially  the  Davidic)  deemed  unessential  to 
the  development  of  doctrine,  a  one-sided^  defective  system  arises,  lacking 
unity  ;  and,  in  addition,  a  large  portion  of  Scripture  relisting  to  these 
covenants,  particularly  prophecy,  is  either  passed  by  without  incorporation, 
or  else  so  spiritualized  that  it  may  somehow  fit  into  the  hypothesis. 

To  whom  are  we  indebted  for  a  departure  so  wide  from  the  Bcriptural  standftid? 
Need  we  wonder,  when  the  Bible  testimony  is  so  much  ignored,  that  men  to-da^  are 
afraid  to  adopt  its  covenanted  language  ;  that  the  early  Patristic  Theology  is  cast  aside  as 
too  '*  carnal  ;"  and  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  is  covered  with  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
the  accumulated  work  of  Alexandrian  philosophers,  monks.  Popish  schoolmen,  mystics, 
etc.,  who  could  not  make  these  covenants  blend  with  their  systems.     Is  it  not  true,  that 
if  a  man  were  to  present  the  Davidic  covenant  and  the  Scriptures  relating  to  it,  and  the 
hope  to  the  world  contained  in  it,  to  almost  any  congregation  throughout  the  land,  he 
would  be  regarded,  such  is  the  ignorance  on  the  subject,  as  foolish  in  his  belief  and  as 
weak  in  his  intellect?    What  has  caused  this  change,  and  who  are  responsible  for  it? 
Let  us  repeat  :  it  is  a  finidamental  defect  in  any  professed  system  of  Biblical  truth,  when 
it  endeavors  to  give  an  exhibit  of  doctrines  of  God  and  of  Christ  without  incorporating 
as  limng  roots  those  blessed,  precious  *'  covenants  of  promise."    Instead  of  erecting  new 
foundations  and  building  on  them,  we  have  them  already  laid  and  built  upon  in  the 
Word. 

Obs.  4.  The  Church  is  **  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesus  Christ  Himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone"  (Eph. 
2  :  20).  This  includes,  of  course,  their  teaching  and  the  doctrines  per- 
taining to  Christ.  Nothing  is  fundamental  in  the  Christian  system  which 
cannot  be  found  in  their  writings,  and  this  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Test,  as  well  as  of  the  New,  and  particularly  the  things  relating  to 
Jesus  Christ.*  Now,  the  great  theme  of  both  the  prophets  and  the  apostles, 
and  which  appertains  so  largely  to  Jesus,  is  that  of  the  Messianic  Kinadom, 
and  this  is  specially  contained  in  the  Davidic  covenant  and  the  prophecies 
resulting  from  the  same  found  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Obs.  5.  The  rejection  of  these  covenants  in  their  totality,  and  a  re- 
sultant  spiritualistic    conception    of    the  Kingdom,  with  a   consequent 

*  To  indicate  that  we  do  not  force  a  meaning,  we  leave  one  of  our  opponents  give  ns 
the  intent  or  spirit  of  the  passage.  Thus  Barnes,  Com.  lody  says  :  **  That  is,  the  doc- 
trines of  Divine  revelation.  wheBier  communicated  hy  prophets  or  apostles,  were  laid  at 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was  not  founded  on  philosophy,  or  tradition, 
or  on  human  laws,  or  on  a  venerable  antiquity,  but  .on  the  great  truths  which  Qod  had 
revealed. " 
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mjrstical  treatment  of   the  prophcies,  lead  some  of  our  most  eminent 
writers  to  present  utterly  unwarranted  doctrinal  constructions. 

We  append  several  additional  (oomp.  e.g.  Prop.  50,  HI.,  Obs.  10,  12,  etc.)  illnstra- 
tions.  Dr.  Meyer  {Com.  Matt.  3:2)  says  :  **  With  Christ  and  the  apostles  the  idea  of  a 
Messianic  Kingdom  is  not  national  but  nniyersal,  i.e.  so  that  the  participation  in  it  is 
not  conceived  as  depending  on  a  connection  with  Abraham,  bnt  on  faith  in  Christ." 
Here  is  a  mixture  of  things  which,  as  joined  together,  are  misleading.  Why  did  Christ 
and  the  apostles  at  first  confine  themselves  to  the  Jewish  nation,  if  the  Kingaom  was  not 
national  ?  (Comp.  Props.  54  to  69. )  If  there  is  no  connection  with  Abraham,  why  ac- 
oonnted  as  his  seed,  inherit  with  him,  etc.  ?  (Comp.  note  to  Obs.  10,  under  third  di- 
Timon  of  Prop.  50.)  The  Kingdom,  the  Theocracy,  is  first  national  as  covenanted,  but 
this  forms  the  basis,  as  the  prophets  predict,  from  which  U  tcill  he  extended  into  a  univer- 
sal dominion.  The  inheritance  of  David's  Son  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  universal 
Theocratic  reign.  While  it  is  true  that  Gentiles,  aU  believers,  inherit  the  Kingdom  be- 
cause of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  yet  it  is  also  true  that  the  promises  remain  covenufUed  to 
Abraham  and  his  seed,  and  that  it  is  by  this  very  faith  they  become  (are  adopted  as)  his 
seed  and  thus  inheritors.  It  is  a  sad  mistaking  of  **  the  hope  of  our  calling"  to  deny 
**  a  connection  with  Abraham."  However  done  by  various  theologians,  it  is,  in  fact, 
allowing  one  important  truth  to  overshadow  and  obliterate  another  of  great  value. 
Again  :  Neander  (Life  of  Christ,  p.  20),  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Davidic  covenant,  with 
the  prophecies  pertaining  thereto,  informs  us  that  David  being  a  type  of  Christ,  is  a  rea- 
son why  Christ  is  sprung  from  the  line  of  David.  It  is  no  reason  whatever  ;  the  valid 
reason  lies  in  the  covemtnted  Theocratic  promise,  that  a  Bon  of  David  should,  at  some  future 
time,  receive  David's  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc.  But  the  same  author  proceeds  {His. 
PUint.  Ch.  Church,  vol.  1,  p.  506,  footnote)  to  tell  us  :  **  Paul  himself,  to  the  common 
Jewish  idea  of  a  Messiah  belonging,  as  a  descendant  of  David,  peculiarly  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  who  would  never  break  through  the  forms  of  their  Theocracy,  in  Bom.  1  :  3,  4, 
describes  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  by  natural  descent  belonged  to  thcp  osterity  of 
David,  but  evinced  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  powerful  manner  by  His  resurrec- 
tion through  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  is,  after  His  resurrection  He  divested  Himself  of  all 
those  peciUiar,  earthly  national  relations  in  which  He  appeared  to  stand  as  a  native  Jew 
of  the  family  of  David."  One  stands  amazed  at  such  bold  interpretation  (comp.  e.g. 
Props.  81,  82,  84,  200,  203.  204,  122,  etc.).  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  promises  given  to 
David,  that  his  Son,  ^^  according  to  the  flesh**  (in  His  humanity.  Acts  2  :  30,  comp.  with 
Horn.  1  :  3,  etc.),  should  reign  as  David's  Son  on  his  throne?  Besides,  the  Kingdom  is 
never  promised  to  the  Son  of  God,  but  invariably  to  the  Son  of  Man  (Prop.  81),  because  it 
is  not  the  Divinity  but  the  Humanity  that  is  brought  into  covenanted  relationship  with 
God.  No  !  the  resurrection  and  the  subsequent  glorification  has  nd  stripped  Him  of 
His  Humanity  or  of  His  earthly  relations.  They  only  qualify  Him  the  better  to  carry 
out  the  promises  relating  to  that  Humanity.  He  is  to-day  David's  Son,  the  covenanted 
Seed,  who  shall  fulfil  the  promises.  To-day  He  glories  in  the  message  that  He  sends  us 
(Rev.  22  :  16),  "  I  am  (continues  to  be)  the  root  and  offspring  of  David.**  Paul  makes  no 
such  erroneous  deductions,  as  Neander  supposes  ;  far  from  it,  as  he  unmistakably  shows 
in  the  same  epistle  in  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  blessings.  Such  illustrations  could 
be  multiplied,  but  these  sufficiently  serve  to  show  that  if  men  once  cast  aside  the  cov- 
enants, then,  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  being  antagonistic  to  those  covenants,  all  Script- 
ure, and  even  the  person  of  Jesus,  must  bend  to  their  preconceived  theories. 

Obsi.  6.  By  observing  this  relationship  of  the  covenants  and  of  prophecy  to 
the  Kingdom,  those  erroneous  deductions  are  at  once  removed,  which 
writers  of  ability  have  drawn  from  alleged  differences  in  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles.  One  party,  it  is  asserted,  derive  their  Christianity  from  a 
Jewish  covenanted  standpoint  ;  and  another,  theirs  from  a  form  distinctive 
from  the  Old  Jewish  covenanted  relation.  This  has  led  to  a  false  distinc- 
tion or  classification,  called  the  Petrine,  Pauline,  and  Johannine  Theol- 
ogies. The  simple  truth  is,  that  they  all  unite  in  this  reiiewed  covenant 
as  a  central  point ;  all  insist  upon  our  becoming  engrafted  among  the 
covenanted  people  (the  children  of  Abraham)  through  faith  in  Christ, 
and  that  all  express  their  faith  in,  and  hope  for,  a  realization  of  the 
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covenanted  promises  through  Jesas  at  (he  Sec.  Advent.  While  there  is 
some  diversity  in  their  manner  of  expressing  truth,  resulting  from  tempera- 
ment, style,  etx).,  instead  of  being  in  conflict  with  *'  the  sure  mercies  of 
David/'  they  are  unanimouH  in  holding  up  the  original  *' everlasting 
covenant"  confirmed  by  the  death  of  Jesus  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  187-191). 

Ols,  7.  One  reason  why  so  many  Messianic  predictions  in  the  Old  Test, 
especially  in  the  Psalms,  are  explained  away  as  relating  to  David,  Solomon, 
Hezekiah,  etc.,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  prophecies  do  not  agree  with 
the  writers'  preconceived  notions  of  the  covenants  and  of  a  spiritnid 
Kingdom.     The  covenanted  foundation  of  the  predictions  is  overlooked  or 

?erverted,  and,  of  course,  the  superstructure  is  correspondingly  untenable, 
'hus  valuable  Scripture  is  given  up  to  unbelief.  Even  pious  and  able 
writers,  who  recognize  such  passages  as  Messianic,  under  the  influence  of 
the  idea  formed  of  the  covenants  and  Kingdom,  will  call  the  very  words 
given  (as  they  admit)  by  God  **  very  one-sided ''  (as  e.g.  Kurtz,  Hxs,  OH 
Cov,,  vol.  3,  p.  438,  on  Balaam's  prophecy),  because  they  seem  to  them 
too  earthly  or  too  Jewish,  forgetting  that  the  Theocracy  proclaimed 
pertains  both  to  this  earth  and  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

Obs,  8.  The  covenants  outline  the  Plan  of  the  Divine  Purpose  ;  prophecy 
'pa,rt\a]\y  fills  up  and  deepens  the  lines  thus  drawn.  Agreeing  with  Hengs- 
tenberg,  Fairbairn,  and  others,  that  the  prophets  are  not  mere  soothsayers 
to  predict  future  events,  and  that  their  predictions  are  based  on  something 
higher  than  mere  foretelling,  yet  we  dare  not  go  so  far  as  they  do  in  saying 
that  **  a  mere  knowledge  of  the  future  is  itself  a  matter  of  indifference/' 
The  knowledge  of  the  future  is  an  important  and  essential  element  to  a 
correct  apprehension  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation. 

The  prediction  being  a  foreshadowing  of  Gk)d'8  purposes,  mnst  necessarily  relate  to 
the  future;  and  as  we  value  truth,  all  such  information  imparted,  even  the  slightest, 
possesses  great  weight.     They  add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  covenants  and  Kingdom, 
and  Qod  Himself  regards  all  such  testimony,  derived  from  a  foreknowledge  of  the  future, 
as  evidence  of  inspiration,  credibility,  etc.     Besides  this,  as  our  hopes  aU  lay  in  the 
iutnre,  and  the  covenants  upon  which  these  hopes  are  based  give  the  merest  outlines, 
we  need  these*  extended  and  enlarged  in  order  the  better  to  appreciate  them.     A  neglect 
of  prediction,  therefore,  is  a  weakening  of  tendered  strength  and  a  diminishing  of 
offered  hopes.     The  covenants  themselves,  in  their  most  precious  aspects,  relate  to  the 
future,  and  now  for  any  additional  information  respecting  them,  we  are  dependent  on 
that  class  of  men  to  whom  God  by  His  Spirit  vouchsafed  a  knowledge  of  the  future. 
Prophecy  thus  becomes  more  than  "  a  prediction  of  some  contingent   circumstance  or 
event  in  the  future,  received  by  immediate  and  direct  revelation  ;**  for  it  is  a  communi- 
cation or  message  from  God,  a  pre  historic  record  of  the  Divine  Purpose,  and  if  properly 
linked  together  forms  a  continuous  chain  of  evidence,  evincing  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
Plan  in  establishing  the  Kingdom.     To  perceive  this  unity,  so  confirmatory  to  faith,  a 
knowledge  of  the  future  is  indispensably  necessary  ;  hence  it  is  graciously  given,  that 
we  may,  beholding  the  future  as  present,  see  the  unfolding  of  covenanted  grace,  realize 
the  evidences  of  a  prevailing  Sovereignty  of  the  Most  High,  and  have  excited  within  us 
faith,  childlike  trust,  hope,  and  love. 

Obs.  9.  History  does  not  become,  as  some  make  it,  a  measure  of 
prophecy  concerning  the  Kingdom  ;  and  hence,  to  make  history  accord 
with  a  notion  entertained  respecting  the  Kingdom,  prophecy  must  be  so 
spiritualized  and  explained  as  to  correspond  with  the  standard  adopted. 
No  !  History  is  only  a  witiiess  to  the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  Charch 
And  world,  as  it  progresses,  is  foreknown  to  God,  and  that  He  orders  all 
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lings  in  sncli  a  manner  that  what  He  purposes  to  perform  shall  be 
Itimately  accomplished.  History,  instead  of  being  a  measurer  qf  that 
hich  so  largely  pertains  to  the  future,  only  gives  us  the  assurance^  from 
le  testimony  of  the  past  and  present,  that  all  God's  predictions  will  be 
3rified  in  actual  accomplishment. 

Thus  e.fi;.  it  is  predicted  that  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation  the  nations  of  the  earth 
laU  be  arrayed  against  the  truth,  the  church  shall  be  persecnted,  etc.  ;  now  those  who 
▼e  during  or  at  that  period  will  see  history  (i.e.  fulfilment)  bearing  voUness  to  the  tmth- 
ilness  of  God  ;  and  more,  they,  if  believing  and  receptive  of  ihe  testimony,  will  know, 
L  the  faith  of  additional  predictions,  that  Uiis  arrogant  union  of  the  enemy  is  doomed 
>  a  terrible  overthrow,  and  that,  however  victorious  for  a  time,  it  cannot  retard  the 
dvine  Purpose  concerning  the  Kingdom.  History  may  reliantly  testify  to  fulfilment, 
at  it  cannot  measure  prophecy  by  the  fulfilment,  simply  because  the  prophecy  includes 
lie  foreknowledge  of  God,  a  divinely  inspired  Plan,  covenants  as  its  foundation  to 
rhioh  it  stands  related,  and  Christ  in  His  Theocratic  ordering  as  its  goaL  Besides 
bis,  prophecy  contains,  indeed,  that  which  becomes  historical  reality,  not  because  God 
•rediots  and  then  causes  or  allows  the  fulfilment,  but  because  He  foreknows  what  will 
rise  through  the  free  agency  of  man  and  permits  it,  and  yet,  in  view  of  such  knowledge^ 
•TOTides  means  and  agencies  to  counteract  the  evil  and  carry  out  His  own  purposes, 
lias  e.g.  He  foreteUs  Uie  successive  beasts  in  Daniel,  the  beasts  in  Revelation,  etc.,  and 
s  the  time  arrives  they  respectively  appear,  but  affirmative  as  they  are  and  ever  will  be 
0  the  truth  of  prophecy,  their  naked  history  by  no  means  exhausts  the  meaning  of  the 
tredictions,  which  stand  related  to  a  progressive  and  ever-maturing  Divine  Purpose. 
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Pboposition  52.    The  promises  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom^  as 
given  in  the  covenants,  wUl  be  strictly  fulfilled. 

This  already  follows  from  Props.  4,  21,  22,  23,  31,  32,  33,  35,  39, 
40,  42,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  50,  and  51.  A  covenant  must,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  understood  by  the  parties  to  whom  it  is 
given  ;  the  language  employed  is  that  ordinarily  used,  so  that  the 
ideas  intended  may  be  accurately  expressed.  This  has  been  shown 
under  Prop.  48.  In  connection  with  the  same,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  a  partial  literal  fulfilment  in  the  coming  of  the  Seed, 
should  influence  us  to  believe  that  the  remainder  \^  likewise  be 
thus  verified. 

Obs.  1.  Among  the  promises  that  remain  nnfulfilled,  but  which  we 
claim  shall  be  fully  realized  in  their  plain  grammatical  sejise,  one  is  selected 
that  is  either  generally  denied  or  totally  explained  away.  We  refer  to  the 
express,  most  explicit  promise  in  the  I)avidic  covenant  (comp.  Prop.  49, 
III.),  that  David's  Son  (viz.  :  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Scriptures  testify)  should 
jpersonally  occupy  and  reign  on  David^s  throyie  and  in  David^s  Kingdmn^ 
I.e.  He  should  appear  as  the  Theocratic  King  over  the  restored  TJieocraik 
Kingdom,  This  possession  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  is  cor- 
roborated by  the  equally  precise  phraseology  of  the  prophets  and  the  angel, 
as  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  6-7,  Jer.  83  :  14-16,  Luke  1  :  30-33.  That  David  himself 
expected  a  literal  fulfilment  of  the  promise  is  evident  from  his  language 
which  follows  the  giving  of  the  covenant ;  and  in  this  literal  anticipation 
of  the  promise  he  returns  thanks  to  Ood  and  praises  Him  for  thus  selecting 
his  house  for  honor  and  in  thus  establishing  it  for  the  ages,  even  forever 
(2  Sam.  7  :  8,  etc.,  1  Chron.  17  :  16,  etc.).  It  is  presumption  to  suppose 
that  David  returned  thanks,  and  thus  prayed  under  a  mistaken  ide^  of  the 
nature  of  the  covenant.  The  reasons  for  a  literal  fulfilment  follow  in  the 
next  observation. 

Luther  on  the  Second  PRalm  (quoted  by  Dr.  Seiss,  L<isi  Times^  p.  254)  uses  language 
indicative  of  faith  in  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant,  in  a  literal  personal  reign- 
ing of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  throne  of  David,  that  we  reproduce  it.  "  Christ  was  ap- 
pointed King  upon  the  holy  MoutU  Zion.  This  is  pariicularly  to  be  remarked  ;  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  mentions  the  corporeal  Zion,  that  we  may  be  assured  that  this  King  is  divinely 
appointed,  and  is  a  real  Man.  .  .  .  The  Person  and  the  place  are  appointed  and 
made  known.  The  Person  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  He  is  King  in  Zion  ;  that  is,  the  Son 
of  David,  and  the  heir  of  David  ;  and  He  who  was  promised  to  David  to  be  the  King  over 
the  circumcised  pexfple  over  whom  David  reigned.  We  are,  therefore,  to  expect  Uiis  man 
to  teach  in  Zion,  and  to  reveal  Himself  in  Zion,  because  He  is  appointed  of  God  to  be 
King  in  Zion.  .  .  .  The  eternal  Father  Himself  crowned  Him  to  be  King  of  Zion, 
on  Mount  Zion,  in  the  City  of  Jerusalem.  .  .  .  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  yet  bom  a 
man  corporeally,  that  He  might  receive  the  throne  of  His  Father  David,  and  rule  in  Zion.** 
Even  extravagance  and  fanaticism  has  attempted  to  cloak  its  enormities  by  using  the  cov- 
enanted language,  as  e.g.  John  of  Leyden  (with  the  Anabaptists  at  Munster,  Michelet'« 
Xi/e  of  LuOier,  p.  234)  was  ordained  to  reign  over  the  wholu  earth,  professing  (according 
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to  a  prophet  who,  1534  announced  it)  "  to  ooonpy  the  throne  of  David" — the  absurdity 
of  which  appears  that  no  throne  of  David  was  ever  at  Mnnster  (hence  he  spiritualized  it 
to  make  it  applicable),  and  the  enormity  is  aggravated  by  assuming  ih&t  which  only  be- 
longs to  Jesus  the  Christ. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  is  to  bo  understood  literally , 
then  all  other  promises  necessarily  follow  ;  and  as  the  reception  of  this 
literal  fulfilment  forms  the  main  difficulty  in  the  minds  of  many,  a  brief 
statement  of  reasons  why  it  must  be  received,  is  in  place.  1.  It  is  solemnly 
covenantedy  confirmed  by  oath,  and  hence  cannot  be  altered  or  broken.  2. 
The  grammatical  sense  alone  is  becoming  a  covenant.  3.  The  impression 
made  on  David,  if  erroneous,  is  disparaging  to  his  prophetical  o&oe.  4. 
The  conviction  of  Solomon  (2  Chron.  6  :  14-16)  was  that  it  referred  to  the 
literal  throne  and  Kingdom.  5.  Solomon  claims  that  the  covenant  was 
fulfilled  in  himself,  but  ofily  in  so  far  that  he  too  as  David's  son  sat  on 
David's  throne.  Some  from  this  wrongfully  infer  that  the  entire  promise 
is  conditional  over  against  the  most  express  declarations  to  the  contrary  as 
to  the  distinguished  One,  the  pre-eminent  Seed.  It  was,  indeed,  con- 
ditional as  to  the  ordinary  seed  of  David  (comp.  Ps.  89  :  30-34,  and  see 
force  of  "  nevertheless,"  etc.),  and  if  nis  seed  would  have  yielded 
obedience,  David's  throne  whould  never  have  been  vacated  until  the  Seed, 
par  excellence,  came  ;  but  being  disobedient,  the  throne  was  overthrown, 
and  will  remain  thus  *' «  tabernacle  fallen  down,^'  "a  house  desolate,^' 
until  rebuilt  and  restored  by  the  Seed.  The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe 
that  if  fulfilled  in  Solomon,  and  not  having  respect  unto  the  Seed,  how 
incongruous  and  irrelevant  would  be  the  prophecies  given  afterward,  as 
e.g.  Jer.  33  :  17-26,  etc.  6.  The  language  is  that  ordifiarily  used  to 
denote  the  literal  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David,  as  illustrated  in  Jer. 
17  :  25  and  22  :  4.  7.  The  prophets  adopt  the  same  language,  and  its 
constant  reiteration  under  Divine  guidance  is  evidence  that  the  plain  gram- 
matical sense  is  the  one  intended.  8.  The  prevailing  belief  of  centuries,  a 
national  faith,  engendered  by  the  language,  under  the  teaching  of  inspired 
men,  indicates  how  the  language  is  to  be  understood.  9.  This  throne  and 
Kingdom  is  one  of  promise  and  inheritance  (Prop.  122),  and  hence  refers 
not  to  the  Divinity  but  to  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  (comp.  Props.  82-85). 
10.  The  same  is  distinctively  promised  to  David's  Son '' according  to  the 
flesh* ^  to  be  actually  realized,  and,  therefore.  He  must  appear  the 
Theocratic  King  as  promised.  11.  Wo  have  not  the  slightest  hint  given 
that  it  is  to  be  interpreted  in  any  other  way  than  a  literal  one  ;  any  other 
is  the  result  of  pure  inference  (as  will  be  shown).  12.  Any  other  view 
than  that  of  a  literal  interpretation  involves  the  grossest  self-contradiction 
(as  seen  in  Obs.  3).  13.  The  denial  of  a  literal  reception  of  the  covenant 
robs  the  heir  of  His  covenanted  inheritance  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  122).  14. 
No  grammatical  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  will  make  David's  throne  to 
be  the  Father's  t^one  in  the  third  heaven.  15.  That  if  the  latter  is 
attempted  under  (Jfi^^jaotion  of  '*  symbolical "  or  **  typical,"  then  the 
credibility  and  mealfdpg  of  the  covenants  are  left  to  the  interpretations  of 
me7i,  and  David  himself  becomes  **  the  symbol'  or  **  type*'  (creature  as  lie 
is)  of  the  Creator.  16.  That  if  David's  throne  is  the  Father's  throne  in 
heaven  (the  usual  interpretation),  then  it  must  have  existed  forever.  17. 
If  such  covenanted  promises  are  to  bo  received  figuratively,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  they  should  be  given  in  their  present  form  without  some 
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direct  affirmatiouy  in  some  place,  of  their  figuratiTo  nature,  Qod  foreseeing 
(if  not  literal)  that  for  centuries  they  would  be  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
excite  and  foster  false  expectations,  e.g.  even  from  David  to  Christ.  18. 
God  is  faithful  in  His  promises,  and  deceives  no  07t^  in  the  language  of  His 
covenants.  19.  No  necessity  existed  why,  if  this  tlirone  promised  to  David's 
Son  meant  something  else,  the  throne  should  be  so  definitely  promised  in 
the  form  given.  20.  The  identical  throne  and  Kingdom  overthrown  are 
the  ones  restored.  21.  But  the  mainy  direct  reasons  for  receiving  the  literal 
covenanted  language  will  be  given  under  Props.  81,  122,  111,  112, 114, 
117,  201,  203,  204,  etc.  These,  in  connection  with  the  covenants  them- 
selves, make  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  a  requisite  for  the  display  of 
that  TIteocratic  ordering  which  God  has  already  instituted  (but  now  holds 
in  abeyance  until  the  preparations  are  completed)  for  the  restoration  and 
exaltation  of  the  Jewish  nation  (which  is  preserved  for  this  purpose),  for 
the  salvation  of  the  human  race  (which  comes  under  the  Ilieocratic 
blessing),  and  for  the  dominion  of  a  renewed,  curse-delivered  world  (the 
Theocratic  arrangement  making  this  possible  and  a  realisation).  Sncha 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  Divine  Unity  of  Purpose 
in  the  already  proposed  Theocratic  line.  Thus  early  in  our  argument 
reference  is  made  to  this  point,  not  so  much  to  prove  it  as  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention  to  it,  because  it  is  a  goal  to  which  the  path  of  Scripture 
directly  leads  us,  as  it  led  the  Primitive  Church. 

Obs,  3.  The  reasons  urged  for  a  non-literal  fulfilment  must  also  be  fairly 
presented,  so  that  the  reader  may  compare  them  with  those  given  on  the 
other  side.     Storr   {Diss,  on  the  Meaniiig  of  the  Kiiigdom  of  Heaven)  in- 
forms us  that  Christ's  sitting  on  David's  throne,  etc.,  was  verified  bvHia 
descent  from  David,  by  His  oeing  born  in  David's  land,  by  His  clanning 
to  be  King  of  the  Jews,  and  by  His  exhibiting,  after  His  exaltation,  the 
first  fruits  of  His  reign  **  within  the  ancient  empire  of  David."     Bub  still 
feeling  a  deficiency — for  none  of  these  things  meet  the  covenanted  conditions-- 
he  goes  on  to  say  :  ^*  The  throne  of  Christ  cannot  be  called  the  throne  of 
David  except  figuratively^  inasmuch  as  that  divine  government  over  the 
Israelites    which    was    transferred    to    David     and  liis    posterity  as  to 
the  Sons  of  God,  the  King  of  the  Israelites,  was  a  shadow  and  image  of 
the  divine  government  over  the  universe,  conferred  upon  that  man  who 
spranff  from  the  stock  of  David,  and  who  was  much  more  truly  the  Son  * 
of  God.     Which  being  established,  it  follows  that  Christ  sits  not  on  the 
throne  of  David  itself,  but  on  the  antetype/'     And  this  showing  that  He 
'*  sits  not  on  the  throne  of  David,"  he  calls  '*  a  real  succession  to  David's 
place.^'    This  is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  some  fulfilment  of  the 
covenanted  promise  is  required,  and  this  was  the  best  that  offered,  viz.  :  to 
show  that  Jesus  is  not  on  David's  throne,  and  that  it  is  not  really  de- 
manded, refuge  being  sought  under  another  sense,  i.e.  a  typical.     But  this 
is  abundantly  refuted,  (a)  by  covenant  promises  containing,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  no  typical  promises  (Prop.  48)  ;  (b)  by  the  personal  anteiypical 
language  of  the  covenant  itself,  promising  a  lineal  descendant  of  David's 
to  sit  on  his  throne  and  establish  his  Kingdom  forever  (Prop.  49)  ;  (c)  by 
the  direct  connection  it  sustains  to  the  Jewish  nation  (Props.  47,  111-114, 
etc.)  ;  {d)  by  the  time,  as  predicted,  when  it  shall  be  realized  (Props.  66, 
08,  120,  121,  etc.)  ;  {e)  by  overlooking  the  postpone^tnent  of  the  covenanted 
Kingdom    (Props.   54-76)  ;  (/)    by  viisapprenendijig  tlie  nature  of    the 
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DaTidic  Kingdom  as  a  real  Theocratic  Kingdom  (Prop.  31)  ;  (g)  by 
forgetting  that  it  is  ''  f lie  fallen  down^'  throne  and  Kingdom  (which  shows 
that  it  is  no  type)  that  is  to  be  restored  (Prop.  32)  ;  (/*)  by  mistaking  the 
Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom  (Props.  79,  80)  ;  (i)  by 
tgnoring  Christ's  inheritance  (Prop.  122),  and  the  aistinctive  features 
lulled  with  its  restoration,  as  e.g.  place  of  manifested  rojalty  (Prop.  168), 
a  visibly  manifested  Theocracy  (Prop.  117),  pre-millennial  Advent  (Prop. 
121),  the  visible  reign  of  Jesus  (Props.  131,  132,  133),  etc.  The  fact  is, 
that  tlie  language  of  the  covenant  does  not  fulfil  the  conditions  of  typical 
language,  for  the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  were  already  incorporated 
(Props.  28, 49)  as  the  real,  uiidouhted  Ki7igdoin  of  God — a  Tlieocracy,  There 
is  no  Scriptural  authority  for  constituting  it  a  type  ;  it  is  mere  human  in- 
ference, because  its  language  cannot  otherwise  be  made  to  fit  into  a  system 
or  theory.  It  is  unreasonable  to  make  it  a  type,  because  it  makes  a  throne 
cast  down  the  type  of  an  eternal  one  in  heaven,  and  David  a  type  of  the 
Father,  which  is  an  unfit  application,  there  bein^  7io  proper  analogy 
between  them.  Such  a  view  entirelv  overlooks  the  important  and  essen- 
tial fact,  that  this  throne  and  Kingdom  was  covenanted,  not  to  the  Son  of 
God  (for  it,  in  virtue  of  His  Theocratic  relationship,  already  belongs  to 
Him  as  God,  and  no  covenant  is  necessary),  but  to  the  Son  of  Man  (comp. 
Props.  81,  82,  83).  It  is  sadly  defective  in  making  the  promises  of  such  a 
nature,  that  pious  Israelites,  John  the  Buptist,  and  the  disciples,  were 
deceived  by  them,  resting  their  faith  and  hope  not  in  a  reality,  but  in  mis- 
conceived figures  of  speech,  thus  placing  the  Churcb  before  and  at  the 
First  Advent  in  an  exceeding  loto  state  of  intelligence. 

Home's  {Introd.  vol.  1,  p.  386)  declaration  concerning  types  is  commended  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  adopt  this  typical  view  :  **  £nt  if  we  assert,  that  a  person  or 
thing  was  designed  to  prefigure  another  person  or  thing  when  no  such  prefiguration  has 
been  declared  by  divine  authorUy,  we  make  an  assertion  for  which  we  neither  have,  nor 
can  have,  the  slujhlest  foundation.'*  To  this  it  is  alleged  that  Christ  is  called  David,  and 
hence  David  must  be  a  type  (others  claim  that  it  is  mystical  to  make  David  mean 
Christ) ;  but  this  does  not  follow,  it  being  a  common  figure  of  speech  indicative  of 
Christ's  occupying  the  station,  etc.,  of  David,  being  his  legal  royal  descendant^  as  is  seen 
in  the  line  of  emperors,  occupying  the  throne  of  Ca38ar,  calling  themselves  Ca)sars.  The 
name  itself  is  evidence  of  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom,  being  appro- 
priately, significantly,  and  forcibly  applied  to  the  Messiah.  (Killen,  in  The  Old  Cath. 
Church,  quotes  from  Bin.  Council,  3,  P.  1,  184,  how  even  the  "  most  religious"  emperor. 
Constantino  Pogonatus,  was  complimented  as  '*  a  new  David**  whom  **  God  raised  up," 
etc.  What  men  employ  by  way  of  flattery,  God  uses  to  designate  the  certain  restored 
Davidic  royalty. ) 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  promise,  and  the  persistent  attacks  again{$t  its  lit- 
eral fulfilment,  we  present  additional  remarks  urged  by  others  in  opposition  to  our  be- 
liel  Thus  e.g.  the  strictures  contained  in  The  Kingdom  of  Grace  embrace  the  following  : 
(1.)  That  Christ  **  was  King  of  the  Jews,  and,  of  course,  the  rightful  heir  of  David's  throne, 
but  never  once  did  He  set  up  any  claim  to  the  literal  and  material  throne  on  which 
David  sat."  From  this  we  are  to  infer  that  Jesus  waived  His  right,  and  does  yet.  It  is 
taken /or  granted,  that  since  there  has  been  no  such  a  literal  fulfilment,  there  wei-er  will  he 
one,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  matter  must  be  understood  spiritually.  That  is,  we 
are  to  do  just  as  the  unbelieving  Jews  did  :  because  such  a  Kingdom  has  not  appeared, 
we  are  to  deny  that  He,  **  the  rightful  Heir,"  will  ever  establish  it.  Would  it  not  be  more 
prudent  and  wise  to  ponder  over  the  reasons  assigned  for  its  postponement.  Props.  66-68  ? 
(2)  That  David's  throne  was  *'  in  dust,"  and  to  raise  it  up  would  be  **  absurd."  The  ab- 
surdity is  not  in  the  promise  of  restoring  a  fallen  throne,  but  in  the  supposition  that  the 
throne  of  a  Kingdom  is  necessarily  confined  to  a  certain  chair  or  seat.  (3)  Referring  to 
Winthrop's  Lectures,  where  it  is  stated  (as  all  Millenarians  hold),  that  risen,  changed, 
glorified  saints  are  rulers  and  princes  in  this  Kingdom  (comp.  Prop.  154),  and  that  it  is 
of  heavenly  (being  Theocratic)  origin,  established  under  heavenly  power,  it  is  re^lied^ 
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that  this  inYolves  a  contradiction,  because  Dayid*s  throne  was  mA  of  heavenly  origin,  and 
risen  saints  were  not  its  princes.  This  objection  (more  fally  answered  in  snoceeding 
Propositions)  is  set  aside  by  the  simple  fact  that  the  Theocratic-Davidio  mle  was  ^ 
heavenly  origin  (Props.  28,  31),  for  God  chose  David,  adopted  his  throne  and  Kingdom, 
calling  it  '*  His  throne,''  and  gives  it  as  an  inheritance  to  the  8eed  selected  by  Htma^lf^ 
to  which  Seed  He  unites  Himself  in  tht  strictest  Theocratic  relationship  ;  and  the  re-estih- 
lishment  at  the  Sec.  Advent  is  noi  by  earthly  hat  heavenly  poioer,  being  done  by  Christ 
and  His  saints.  The  predictions  of  David,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  imply  an  im- 
mortal  Huler.  Change  in  the  officials  and  government  of  a  Kingdom  does  not  destroy 
its  identity,  provided  the  regular  succession  (a  descendant  of  David's),  the  nationalitj 
(restored  Jewish  nation),  and  locality  (Palestine)  are  preserved.  (4)  Jesus  refused  to  be 
made  King  of  the  Jews  ;  now  if  the  rightful  heir  and  the  covenant  required  it.  He  would 
have  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  Jews.  This  objection  overlooks  the  reasons  assigned 
under  Props.  57,  58,  65,  66,  67,  and  68,  that  the  nation,  in  its  representative  men,  re. 
jected  Him  and  that  the  Kingdom  was  postponed.  But  a  small  and  feeble  proportion  of 
the  nation  desired  to  make  Him  King ;  the  leading^  ruling  class  were  persistent  in  refus- 
ing Him  as  the  Messiah.  (5)  At  His  death  Christ  said  '  *  It  is  finished, ' '  and  as  many 
centuries  have  passed  since  that  declaration  and  David's  throne  has  remained  vacant,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  never  be  claimed  in  a  hteral  sense.  Here  certainly  is  faith  *  If 
such  argumentation  (does  it  deserve  to  be  called  such  ?)  can  be  admitted,  then,  as  infidels 
do,  we  may  deny  all  that  is  future,  under  the  plea  that  **  it  is  finished."  The  writer 
overlooks  the  plainly  stated  fact,  that ''  ^e  times  of  the  Oentiles*'  (Prop.  66,  etc.)  must  in- 
tervene before  the  claim  is  again  made  and  realized. 

Fairbaim  ( On  Prophecy)  reiterates  some  of  the  previous  statements,  insists  upon  the 
covenant  being  "  figurative  and  symbolical,"  sa3'ing  :  *'  that  He  was  destined  to  occupy 
the  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David,  meant  simply,  that  He  was,  like  David,  to  hold  the 
place  of  King  over  God's  heritage,  and  to  do  to  the  full  what  David  could  do  only* in  the 
most  partial  and  imperfect  manner — bring  deliverance,  safety,  and  blessing  to  the  people 
of  God."  If  this  was  ail  that  is  meant,  xohy  conceal  it  then  under  a  form  of  expression 
which  deceived  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Primitive  Church  ?  Why  identify  it  with  a  re- 
stored fallen  throne  and  a  restored  punished  Jewish  nation?  Why  so  concisely  link  to- 
gether David's  throne,  Kingdom,  people,  land,  and  explain  that  it  is  only  to  be  realized 
when  the  same  shall  be  restored  from  a  downfallen,  ruined,  and  desolate  condition  con- 
tinued on  through  the  allotted  **  times  of  the  Gentiles  ?"  The  idea  of  Fairbairn's  utfar 
from  exhausting  its  meaning,  and  the  identification  of  the  promise  with  other  things  (as 
e.g.  the  rebuilding  of  ruined,  desolate  cities,  etc.)  forbids  such  a  transformation,  llie 
reasons  that  urge  Fairbaim  to  the  conclusion  presented,  are  mainly  two  :  first,  that  no 
other  fulfilment  than  this  can  bo  found  to  have  taken  place,  and.  therefore,  this  one  must 
be  accepted  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case  ;  and  secondly,  that  for  Christ  to  descend 
from  heaven  and  occupy  David's  throne  as  literally  predicted  would  be  a  lowering  or  de- 
grading of  His  dignity,  position,  etc.  As  to  the  first  supposition  :  it  is  sufficient  now  to 
say  that  the  nun-f  alfilment  of  the  literal  sense  does  not  prove  it  to  be  false.  Wisdom  sug- 
gests that  we  first  ascertain,  before  condemning  it,  whether  it  is  not  part  of  the  Divine 
Purpose  to  postpone  its  fulfilment,  just  as  He  has  postponed  the  restoration  of  the  Jews. 
It  took  a  long  time  before  the  Seed  promised  came  and  before  His  coming  the  non-fulfil- 
ment of  what  afterward  literally  occurred,  was  no  reason  to  spiritualize  the  promise 
away  ;  and  so  again,  it  may  require  a  long  period  before  the  remainder  is  fulfilled.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  considering  this  subject  the  Scriptures  which  teach  the  delay,  the  post- 
ponement,  are  not  aUoxoed  to  testify.  (Comp.  e.g.  Props.  54-68).  These  essential  wit- 
nesses, showing  that  delay,  or  postponement,  is  reconcilable  with  God's  promises,  are 
not  admitledf  and,  of  course,  the  view  entertained  must  be  one-sided.  As  to  the  second 
supposition :  We  are  willing  to  accept  covenanted  promises  and  predictions  as  written, 
without  setting  ourselves  up  as  a  judge  to  decide  whether  they  agree  with  our  sense  of 
proprieties,  or  our  notion  of  the  fitness  of  things.  (Comp.  Prop.  203,  where  this  objec- 
tion is  considered. )  The  Jews  did  this  at  the  First  Advent,  and  they  made  a  fearful  rms- 
iake.  Those  who,  honestly  but  mistakenly,  speak  so  degradingly  of  this  throne  and 
Kingdom  forget  that  it  is  a  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom  (Prop.  31),  and  they  might 
just  as  well  write  of  God  lowering  His  majesty,  etc.,  when  He  condescended  to  act  in  the 
capacity  of  earthly  Huler  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Even  if  we  had  no  Scripture  to  show 
that  such  a  reign  was  an  exalting  of  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  that  it  stood  intimately  re- 
lated to  the  perfection  of  His  work  as  Redeemer,  that  the  Redemption  of  the  saints,  the 
Jewish  nation,  the  Gentiles,  the  race  as  a  race,  and  the  groaning,  sin-cursed  world,  is 
embraced  in  it  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  196,  197,  200,  202,  etc.>—even  if  these  glorious  and 
ennobling  things  were  not  recorded,  we  would  not  permit  our  faith  in  such  promises  to 
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waTer,  but  with  these  added  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  deny  them.  The  misapprehen- 
sion here  probably  arises  from  thinking  that  Jesns  must  lower  Himself  to  be  "a  King 
on  the  earthly  model  of  David."  He  was  a  Son  of  David's,  bat  yet  far  more  than  a  Son, 
even  David's  Lord  (being  God-man— i.e.  having  in  His  own  Person  the  real  Theocratic 
Rnlership  nnited)^  and  hence  the  promises  (while  including  as  a  central  point  the  re- 
stored Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom)  in  view  of  His  immortality,  His  attendant  Bnlers, 
the  greatness  and  power  of  His  administration,  the  extension  into  universal  dominion, 
the  splendor  and  majesty  of  His  person  and  surroundings,  the  Supernatural  exerted  and 
manifested,  the  wonderful  works  performed,  have  the  same  Theocratic-Davidic  throne 
immeasurably  augmented  and  glorified — to  subserve  certain  purposes — when  once  occupied 
by  this  august  Theocratic  Personage.  Prophecy  unites  in  asserting  the  greatness  of  this 
leign  in  exulting  strains.  It  is  not  in  our  place  to  say  that  these  things  cannot  take  place 
without  Christ's  descending  to  the  level  of  an  earthly  monarch,  or  without  a  diminution 
of  His  majesty,  lest,  perad  vent  are,  we  be  found  underrating,  disparaging,  despising,  and 
even  sneering  at  His  glory.     God's  work  is  '*  a  strange  work.** 

Then  there  are  others  (as  e.g.  Westmintter  Review,  Oct.  1861,  Art.  6)  who  acknowledge 
that  such  a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  is  promised,  was  entertained  by  the 
Jews,  etc.,  bat  utterly  reject  it  on  the  ground  of  its  being  Jewish  imagination,  partialism, 
and  national  pride.  The  prophetic  descriptions  are  indeed  sometimes  grand,  but 
merely  poetic  ;  sometimes  sublime,  but  altogether  human.  (Every  writer  of  this  kind  is 
very  careful  not  to  inform  nshow  '*  Jewish  partialism  and  pride"  could  conjoin  with  this 
so  much  that  is  humiliating  and  degrading  to  the  nation— as  e.g.  the  long  fall  of  the 
nation,  remaining  under  Gentile  domination,  etc. — preliminary  to  the  Kingdom.)  We 
give  one  extract,  taken  from  the  review  mentioned,  as  illustrative  of  the  mirit  of  those  who 
speak  of  this  matter  as  **  a  Messianic  fiction,"  or  as  '*  a  Christianized  Messianic  expecta- 
tion.** Thus,  the  writer  declares  the  Apocalypse  "proclaims  to  all  ages  the  intense 
reality,  the  frenzied  fanaticism,  the  splendid  superstition,  and  Berserker  transport,  of 
one  great  dreamer  of  this  glorious  vision,  the  St.  John  of  Patmos,  the  author  of  the 
Christian  Apocalypse."  From  persons  who  treat  the  reign  of  Christ  and  of  His  saints  in 
this  condemnatory  strain,  no  favor  need  to  be  anticipated  in  behalf  of  covenanted  prom- 
ise.    To  them  it  is  simply  an  idle  dream  or  Jewish  enthusiasm. 

Eminent  men  (as  e.g.  Lange,  Bremen  Lectures,  Lect.  8,  p.  242)  make  the  Theocracy  a 
figure  or  type  of  a  concealed,  invisible  Kingdom  in  the  church.  But  the  reader  can 
readily  see  that  this  is  disproven  by  the  predictions  that  the  same  kingdom  overthrown  shall 
be  re-established  ;  by  its  covenanted  relationship  which  forbids  any  such  transmutation  ; 
and  even  by  the  fact  that  no  correct  antetype  exists  if  such  an  invisible  Messianic  King- 
dom is  admitted,  for  the  one  was  a  real  outward  Theocratic  Kingdom,  and  this  one  is  in- 
visible and  hence  unrecognizable  ;  the  one  had  God  an  accessible  Buler  to  consult  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  this  one  has  a  God  not  thus  accessible,  etc.  But  we  need  not  repeat 
what  has  been  said  previously. 

Obs,  4.  Xo  sophistry  in  spiritualizing,  symbolizing,  or  typicalizing  can 
iransmute  the  promise  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  into  something 
else,  as  e.g.  into  the  Father's  throne,  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  the  Kingdom 
of  Grace,  Gospel  Dispensation,  etc.,  for  the  simple  reason  tnat  the  identical 
throne  and  Kingdom,  iioio  overturned^  is  the  one  that  is  promised  to  the 
Messiah  to  be  re-established  by  Himself,  as  e.^.  Amos  9:11,  Acts  15  :  16, 
Zeeh.  2  :  12,  Zech.  1  :  16,  1*7,  etc.  (with  which  compare  Props.  33,  122, 
etc.).  The  Theocratic  crown  cast  down,  the  Theocratic  throne  overturned, 
the  Theocratic  Kingdom  overthrowriy  is  the  crown,  throne,  and  Kingdom 
that  the  Christ  is  to  restore.  These  belong  to  Christ  by  '^  righV^  (Ezek. 
31  :  25-27),  and  will  be  ''given  to  Him']  (Prop.  83).  These,  too,  are 
linked  with  a  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Jer.  33  :  14,  Micah  4  :  6,  8, 
etc.  (Props.  111-114).  These  facts — the  existence  of  the  throne  at  one 
time,  its  non-existence  for  a  period,  its  restoration  again,  its  connection  at 
the  restoration  with  the  ancient  people  and  land  that  formed  the  original 
Kingdom — these  facts,  as  well  as  many  others  that  will  be  brought  forward, 
indicate,  as  fully  as  language  can  possibly  express  it,  that  the  ancient  faith 
in  covenanted  language  must   not  be  discarded  through  Gentile  "  hi^K- 
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mindedness. "  The  entire  tenor  and  analogy  of  prediction  unmistakably 
proves  this ;  and,  therefore,  without  an  express  declaration  to  the  con- 
trary, we  ought  not,  dare  not,  change  the  sense  that  is  given.  Let  men 
ridicule  and  sneer  at  our  intirmity  ;  it  is  the  sense  contained  in  the 
language,  and  we  can  wait  for  God's  own  time  of  vindication  and  verifica- 
tion. 

Ohs.  5.  The  Divine  nature  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  is  admitted  by 
Storr,  Fairbaim,  and  others.  So  that  our  opponents  confess,  what  has 
already  been  proven  (Props.  28,  31,  etc.),  that  David  sat  upon  "  the  throm 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Jehovah.^*  It  was  truly  a  Theocratic  Kingdom;  and 
this  Theocratic  basis  is  the  reason  why  God  takes  such  an  interest  in  its 
re-establishment.  It  is  Christ's  "  inheritance,"  because  it  is  TJieocratic; 
and  it  is  this  Divine  aspect  which  makes  it,  as  represented,  worthy  of  the 
Son  of  Man. 

Obs.  6.  Adhering  to  the  Primitive  faith  we  can  consistently  explain, 
what  Reuss  {His.  Ch,  Apos.  Age,  p.  32)  finds,  from  his  standpoint,  a 
difficult  matter,  viz.  :  '^  that  the  predictions  and  hopes  of  the  prophets 
are  invariably  associated  with  the  earthly  and  political  existence  oi  the 
nation,  and  that  they  never,  in  their  most  ideal  representation  of  the 
future,  break  through  the  circle  of  conditions  belonging  to  that  existence.'* 
These  are  honest,  frank  words,  and  we  firmly  hold  to  them,  asking,  Wliy  seek 
to  break  through  that  circle  of  conditioyis  now  f  Do  they  not  still  exist  in 
the  Theocratic  ordering?  Does  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  alter  or  in- 
validate them  f  We  shall  presently  see,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom, 
etc.,  that  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  Jewish  nation  imperatively 
demands  it. 

r 

Obs.  7.  This  feature  again  reminds  us  that  "  the  keystone  of  the  whole 
system"  (i.e.  Millenarian)  is  not  to  be  found,  as  Prof.  Sanborn  (Essay  on 
Mill.),  in  the  pre- Millennial  Advent  (however  indispensable),  but  in  the 
covenants.  The  promises  are  not  in  the  Sec.  Advent,  but  in  the  covenants 
and  prophecies  based  on  them  ;  the  Advent  being  only  the  necessary  means 
toward  their  accomplishment. 

Obs.  8.  Many  persons,  aside  from  infidels  who  ridicule  this  Davidic 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  the  precious  promises  linked  with  them, 
through  mistaken  zeal,  or  a  conscientious  desire  to  vindicate  the  Word 
spiritualized,  or  mere  passion  engendered  by  controversy,  employ  the  most 
slighting  language  respecting  this  throne  and  Kingdom.  They  insist  that 
it*'?«w5^  Je"  spiritually  comprehended,  or  else  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
belief,  being  **  carnal,*^  ^^ fleshly, ^^  etc.  They  gravely  tell  us— overlooking 
its  Theocratic  basis  founded  by  God  Himself — that  it  is  impossible  that 
such  a  Kingdom  should  be  manifested,  because  of  Christ's  relationship  to 
the  Almighty. 

If  it  *'  must  be,"  why  does  not  the  grammatical  sense  sustain  them,  and  why  are  they 
left  to  infer  it  ?  Why  do  they  practically  ignore  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  and  lay  aU  stress 
upon  the  Divinity,  not  noticing  that  this  Kingdom  is  given  to  David's  Son,  the  Son  of 
Man  by  covenant,  and  that  the  Divine  is  superadded  to  the  Human,  thus  rendering  His 
reign  more  exalted,  glorious,  and  necessarily  Theocratic  ?  Why  do  they  not  observe, 
what  all  the  prophets  declare,  that  the  Davidic  is  used  as  the  leverage  or  foundation  of 
Christ's  world-wide  dominion  ?  Why  not  see  that  this  Kingdom  is  om  txctasivdy  of  pron^ 
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«e»  and  is  given  to  the  Man  Jesus,  and  has  no  reference,  as  covenatded,  whatever  to  the 
Mvine  Sovereignty  lodged  in  the  Godhead  ?  Why  not  notice  that  this  Kingdom  is  Divine 
IS  well  as  Givil^^  perfect,  complete  Theocraq^  ?  If  these,  and  kindred  points,  were  ob- 
leiVed,  it  seems  to  us  '*  impossible"  for  a  student  of  the  Word,  who  reverently  ap- 
>ioache8  it  and  earnestly  desires  its  teachings,  to  speak  and  write  so  disrespectfully  of  Uie 
'estoration  of  the  Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom,  or  to  denounce  as  **  impossible"  the 
rheocratic  arrangement  that  God  has  mercifully  acknowledged.  Even  if  influenced  to 
iissent,  the  same  ought  to  be  expressed  in  guarded  language,  not  denunciatory  of  that 
rhich  Holy  Writ  contains  in  its  grammatical  sense.  Prudence,  to  say  noUiing  of  higher 
notives,  dictates  this  course. 

Obs,  9.  The  extremely  guarded  language  of  Scripture  on  this  point,  so 
18  not  to  conflict  with  tne  covenanted  promise,  should  lead  the  student  to 
•eflection.  Thus  e.g.  in  Rev.  3  :  21  two  thrones  are  mentioned,  the 
Blather's  throne  and  Christ's  throne,  and  these  are  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other  (Prop.  117).  In  Christ's  typical  triumphal  entry  into 
Terusalcm,  nrhen  the  people  exclaimed  (Mark  11  :  10),  **  Blessed  be  the 
Kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh  m  the  name  of  the  Lord ; 
Hosanna  in  the  highest y^^  Jesus,  instead  of  rebuking  the  identification  of 
His  Kingdom  with  the  restored  Davidic,  virtually  allows  it  by  defending 
;he  disciples  against  (Luke  19  :  39,  Matt.  21  :  15,  16)  the  displeasure  of 
ihe  Pharisees.  In  John  18  :  33,  Jesus,  in  virtue  of  His  Theocratic  posi- 
;ion,  does  not  deny  the  affirmative  of  Pilate's  question,  '*  Art  Thou  King 
]f  the  JewsV  although  the  circumstances  might  involve  the  charge  of 
'reason  against  the  Roman  power.  In  Matt.  19  :  28  the  time  of  setting 
jp  the  Kingdom  is  specified,  etc.  And  thus  through  all  the  Scriptures,  as 
jvill  bo  shown  hereafter,  there  is  a  carefully  drawn  distinction  between 
nrhat  belongs  to  Jesus  Christ  because  of  His  relationship  as  Ood,  and  what 
pertains  to  Him  by  promise,  by  right,  by  inheritance,  by  the  redemptive 
work  that  He  is  accomplishing  because  of  His  Messiahship  as  David* s  Son, 
:he  promised  Theocratic  King. 

Obs.  10.  Raving  all  along  the  literal,  plain  grammatical  sense  in  our  favor 
—a  sense  that  excited  faith  and  hope  in  multitudes  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
learts — the  reader  ought  reasonably  to  expect  that  we  should  constantly  lay 
stress  upon  this  admitted  fact.  Ihere  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
wrhat  meaning  the  words  in  their  common  usage  convey  ;  this  is  conceded^ 
Dut  the  question  is  sprung,  whether  this  sense  is  to  be  received  or  another 
is  to  bo  entailed.  Considering  the  matter  settled  against  a  literal  sense 
from  its  non-fulfilment,  is  unworthy  of  a  believer,  for  God's  sayings  (as 
3ven  unbelieving  Jews  have  asserted,  e.g.  in  professing  to  receive  the  Old 
Test,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  God's  Word)  are  to  be  received  simply  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  been  given  by  the  Almighty.  This  matter  of  inter- 
pretation must  be  decided  from  a  higher  position,  viz.  :  by  direct  reference 
to  the  Word  itself  (Props.  4  and  9),  and  just  so  soon  as  God  declares  that 
the  grammatical  sense  is  the  one  not  intended,  then,  and  only  then,  other 
engrafted  senses  may  be  tolerated. 

Obs,  11.  Regarding  the  intensely  warning  predictions  that  at  the  very 
time  this  Kingdom  is  to  be  re-established  at  the  Sec.  Advent  (Props.  66, 
r4,  121,  etc.),  the  nations  of  the  earth  shall  have  so  little  faith  (Props. 
177-180,  etc.)  that  they  shall  stand  arrayed  against  the  King — disbelieving 
the  promises  pertaining  to  Him — it  is  prudent  and  wise  to  avoid  that 
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prevalent  spirit  of  unbelief  taking  this  predicted  direction  in  avoiding  the 
Rtcral  and  substituting  another  sense.  \Ye  feel  disinclined  to  foster  sach 
an  antagonistic  spirit,  lest  we  too  should  receive  the  censure  (Lake 
24  :  25),  **  0  fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  prophets  hatt 
spoken  ;'^  and  lest  we  become  of  those  who,  by  insidious  interpretation, 
pave  the  way  for  an  utter  denial  of  Christ's  claims  as  David's  Son  and 
Theocratic  Heir.  Let  the  motive  of  denial  be  prompted  by  the  best  inten- 
tions, its  fruit,  if  in  opposition  to  the  Divine  Will,  will  result  m  evil. 

It  is  sad  to  see  the  frailty  and  perversity  of  human  wisdom  in  the  things  of  Gk>d.  The 
Jews  believed  in  this  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  but  overlooked  the  foretold 
Bufferings,  death,  etc.  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  Gentiles  acknowledge  the  snfferings  Uki 
death,  but  ignore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  the  promises  literally  undentood. 
The  Theocratic-Da vidic  inheritance  of  Jesus  is  but  rarely  mentioned  ;  it  is  scarcely  ever 
heard  in  preaching  or  praying  ;  it  is  deemed  of  so  little  importance  that  Christian  teacb- 
ing  hardly  refers  to  it ;  and  when  reference  to  it  is  made,  it  sounds  a  note  of  discord  in 
prevailing  systems  of  theology.  Let  us  ponder  :  ought  promises  so  solemnly  given,  to 
constantly  presented,  so  literally  reiterated,  so  preciously  confirmed,  to  be  passed  by  in 
neglect^  and  even  in  silence  ?  Ought  they  to  become  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  reproach? 
No  !  to  ignore  them,  or  to  mock  them,  is  indicative  of  serious  doctrinal  defect. 

Ois,  12.  The  assumption  that  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  muat 
denote  some  other  throne  and  Kingdom  in  the  third  heaven  never  meets 
the  contradictions  that  it  involves,  viz.  :  that  David's  throne,  etc.  was 
never  in  heaven,  never  extended  over  another  world,  and  is  not  fitted  from 
its  aZ/6;(/eJ  **  fleeting  earthly"  condition  to  designate  an  eternally  existing 
throne,  and  that  if  logically  carried  out  (from  which,  however,  our  op- 
ponents recoil),  then  David's  throne  being  **  the  Father's  throne,"  where 
Christ  is,  David  himself  (for  the  throne  is  expressly  identified  with  him) 
must  also  represent  the  Father  !  Who  would  b6  so  rash  as  to  adopt  such 
an  interpretation?  and  yet  simple  consistency  demands  it. 

If  the  throne  and  Kingdom  is  typical,  why  not  David  also,  with  whom  the  same  is 
constantly  cojoined  ?  But  more  than  this  :  if  only  an  enthronement  in  heaven  is  meant, 
why  not  say  so  at  once,  without  leading  multitudes  into  self-deception  ?  Can  any  reason 
be  assigned  why  such  a  matter,  if  contemplated,  should  be  disguised  under  language  em- 
inently calculated  to  mislead  ?  Would  such  a  procedure  be  consistent  with  the  profes- 
sions  and  honor  of  the  God  of  mercy  and  love?  Why,  if  only  tliia  enthronement  is  de- 
noted, express  it  in  words,  which  fairly  includes  the  idea  of  a  perpetuaiion  of  the  throne 
and  Kingdom  of  David  here  on  the  earth  ?  That  this  idea  is  contained  in  it  no  one 
denies,  and  so  prominently  too  that  David  and  his  descendants,  the  Jews  down  to  the 
First  Advent,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  the  apostles  (as  e.g.  admitted  by  Knapp,  Fairbaim, 
etc.,  **up  to  the  very  eve.  Acts  1  :  6,  of  Christ's  departure"),  and  the  early  church,  aU 
entertained  it.  This  assumption  pa.sses  over  this  general,  universal  belief  as  if  it  were 
of  710  moment,  and  carefully  avoids,  as  a  tender  point,  all  allusion  to  it ;  but  we  insist 
that  it  must  be  honestly  met  and  candidly  explained.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  a 
difficult  t-ask,  seeing  that  the  true  church,  the  pious  of  centuries,  and  even  the  inspired 
of  God,  and  men  sent  out  to  preach,  are  included  in  such  a  faith ;  and  if  held  to  be  in 
error,  then  He  who  sent  those  messages  must,  in  a  great  measure  (owing  to  the  gram- 
matical sense  containing  it),  become  responsible  for  the  introduction  and  perpetuation 
(for  where  is  the  reproof  or  denial?)  of  such  alleged  error.  There  is  no  escape  from 
this  dilemma  ;  and  alas,  this  is  seen  and  felt  by  the  infidel  schools  now  in  existence,  who, 
fortified  by  the  prevailing  authority  of  believers,  reject  everj'thing  **  Jeicish**  as  untena- 
ble, pointing  with  delight  to  the  doctrinal  attitude  (now  so  antagonistic  to  the  church's 
present  position)  of  the  Primitive  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom  (trusting  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  promises),  as  an  indication  of  gross  error.  Thus  professed  believers 
of  the  Word  from  assumptions  plunge  into  strange  inconsistencies,  charging  the  entire 
ancient  church  with  erroneous  doctrine  in  fundamental  things,  and  furnish  the  weapons, 
manufactured  to  hand,  for  Strauss,  Baur,  Kenan,  Parker,  and  others.  The  expectations 
and  hopes  of  the  ancient  worthies  are  given  up  to  derision  and  soom,  and  the  result  is 
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that  it  recoils  back  npon  the  Bible  itself,  vhich  in  its  language  expresses  and  favors  the 
same.     The  apologies  tendered,  which   invariably   reflect  upon  and  lower  the  intelli- 

?;ence,  etc.,  of  the  faithful,  only  make  the  inconsistency  and   antagonism  more  glaring, 
t  is  high  time  for  reveirent,  intelligent  piety  to  see  this  abuse  of  the  Word,  and  aid  in 
restoring  its  proper  and  faith.inspiring  use. 

Obs.  13.  In  the  objections  made  to  the  Apocalypse  by  Schott  and  others, 
one  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  royal  dignity  and  honor  is  assigned  to 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  David.  In  addition  to  the  arguments  produced  by 
Prof.  Stuart  (09?w.)  and  others  against  the  validity  of  such  an  objection, 
the  strongest  of  all  is  found  in  this  :  that  the  covenant  relationship  of 
Jesus  requires,  as  confirmatory  and  essential,  just  such  references  (Kev. 
3  :  ?,  and  5  :  5,  and  22  :  16),  because  as  tlie  predicted  Seed  of  David  He 
inherits  David's  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  hence  his  personality,  as 
covenanted,  must  be  distinctively  ODserved.  It  is,  therefore,  both  reason^ 
able  and  requisite  to  find  them  in  such  a  book. 

The  outgrowths  of  spiritualizing  these  promises  run  into  the  most  painful  evidences 
of  complete  ignorance  of  covenanted  promises.  The  most  extravagant  and  foolish  vagary 
is  found  in  Davis  {ikven  Thunders^  p.  151  and  153),  who  makes  Christ,  at  His  Second 
appearing,  "an  American.*'  This  is  equalled  by  several  writers,  who,  also  ignoring 
Christ's  Davidic  relationship  and  inheritance,  make  the  Fifth  Monarchy  or  Kingdom  of 
Daniel  the  United  States,  (as  e.g.  Berg,  etc).  Such  outrageous  interpretation,  violating 
the  covenants  and  the  general  analogy  of  the  Word,  are  not  worthy  of  a  serious  re- 
joinder. 

Obs.  14.  The  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promises  implies,  in  view  of 
this  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  is 
a  visible,  external  Kingdom,  not  merely  spiritual,  althouffh  embracing 
spiritual  and  divine  things.  Its  visibility,  and  a  corresponding  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  same,  is  a  feature  inseparable  from  the  language  of 
promise  (comp.  Props.  117,  112,  122,  etc.). 

Obs,  15.  The  covenanted  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  allied  as  it  is 
with  the  Jewish  nation  (particularly  with  Judah  and  Benjamin),  necessarily 
requires,  in  order  to  a  future  restoration,  a  preservatwn  of  the  nation. 
This  has  been  done  :  and  to-day  we  see  that  nation  wonderfully  continued 
down  to  the  present,  although  enemies,  including  the  strongest  nations 
and  most  powerful  empires,  have  perished.  This  is  not  chance  work  ; 
for,  if  our  position  is  correct,  this  is  demanded,  seeing  that  without  a 
restoration  of  the  nation  it  is  inipossible  to  restore  the  Davidic  Kingdom. 
The  covenant  language,  the  oath  of  God,  the  confirmation  of  promise  by 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  the  prophetic  utterances — all,  notwithstanding  the 
nation's  unbelief,  reauires  its  perpetuation,  that  through  it  finally  God's 
promises  and  faithfulness  may  be  vindicated.  God  so  provides  that  His 
Word  may  be  fulfilled.  Every  Jew,  if  we  will  but  ponder  the  matter,  that 
we  meet  on  our  streets  is  a  living  evidence  that  the  Messiah  will  yet  some 
day  reign  gloriously  on  David's  throne  and  over  his  Kingdom,  from  which 
to  extend  a  world-wide  dominion. 
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Proposition  53.  Tlie  genealogies  of  our  Lord  form  an  iror 
portant  link  in  the  comprehension  of  this  Kingdom. 

This  is  seen  already  from  what  preceded.  A  throne  and  a  king- 
dom is  to  be  given  to  a  promised  son  of  David,  a  regular  descendant 
of  Abraham's.  It  is  his  by  right  of  inheritance.  He  is  the  royal 
Theocratic  heir.  Hence  without  such  a  genealogy  something  essen- 
tial would  be  lacking  in  the  chain  of  evidence. 

Obs,  1.  This  link  is  purposely  supplied,  and  with  special  reference  to 
these  covenants.  This  is  observable  m  Matthew  commencing  his  table  by 
asserting  that  Jesus  was  "  the  Son  of  David,  the  Son  of  Abrahaniy'^  Le. 
both  covenants,  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic,  were  thus  realized  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ.  Also  in  designating  '*  David  the  King,^'  and 
omitting  it  in  the  descendants  ;  the  same  expression  is  significant  only 
when  the  royal  covenant  which  made  David's  throne  and  Kingdom  sure  is 
taken  into  consideration  (conip.  Judge  Jones's  **  Notes"  on  Matt.,  ch.  1, 
for  some  excellent  suggestions).  The  Kingdom  is  covenanted  to  a  legal 
descendant,  and  this  legal  descent  is  clearly  traced,  showing  the  l^l, 
divine  right  of  Jesus  to  tne  Theocratic  throne  and  Kingdom. 

Ebrard  {Gospel  ITis.,  Div.  2,  ch.  1)  says  of  Matthew's  genealogy  :"  In  v.  16  it  is  de- 
scribed as  that  of  Joseph.  From  this  circnmstance,  as  weU  as  from  the  fact  that  it  com- 
mences with  Abraham  ;  from  the  stress  laid  upon  King  David  ;  from  the  frequent  ref- 
erence made  to  persons  or  events  of  theocratic  importance  ;  and  lastly,  from  the  divifiion 
in  three  periods,  the  central  one  being  that  of  the  theocraiic  line  of  kings— we  may  oleuly 
discern  the  intention  of  the  author  :  not  to  give  the  naturcU  pedigree  of  Jesus,  but  to  prove 
that  He  had  a  right  to  claim  the  theocraiic  crown — an  intention  in  petfed  harmony  witn  the 
general  character  of  the  Gospel.  We  have  here  also  the  true  key  to  all  the  supposed  difiical- 
ties."  (It  wiU  repay  the  student  to  see  how  Ebrard  applies  this  **  key*'  in  the  solving 
of  difficulties.  He  makes  the  genealogy  of  Luke  to  be  that  of  Mary,  giving  the  natiual 
progenitors.)  Lord  Hervey  ( 2n€  Genealogies  of  our  Lord)  and  Mill  ( 7%c  Mythical  Interp. 
of  the  Gospels,  ch.  2)  hold  that  both  genealogies  are  those  of  Joseph  ;  the  one  (Matthew's) 
exhibiting  Vie  legal  descent  of  the  Christ  from  David  ;  the  other  (Luke's),  His  natural  de- 
scent through  Nathan.  Ernest  von  Bunsen  ( The  Angd  Messiah)  takes  the  ground  **  that 
Jesus  was  not  really  a  Jew  by  extraction.  The  descent  of  David  from  Caleb,  the  Kene- 
zite,  and  thus  from  non-Hebrews,  points  to  a  connection  with  '  the  strangers  in  Israel,' 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  four  femcJe  ancestors  being  non-Hebrews"  (so  also  M.  D.  Con^ 
way  in  Cin.  Commercial,  May  31st,  1879).  But  suppose  aU  this  were  admitted,  it  does  not 
effect  His  descent  whatever,  provided  there  is  a  continuous  intermingling  of  Jewish 
blood.  Besides,  these  objections  overlook  the  fact  that  such  engrafted  ones  were  by  the 
Hebrew  laws  fully  incorporated,  and  recognized  as  legal  members  of  the  nation. 

Obs.  2.  If  the  Saviour  was  merely  to  descend  from  David,  to  take 
human  nature  in  that  line  for  the  purpose  of  redemptive  work  at  the  First 
Advent,  and  then  that  was  to  bo  the  finale  of  the  matter,  why  lay  bo  much 
stress  on  descent  from  the  royal  line  f  Does  the  mere  notion  of  identifica- 
tion meet  the  point  why  one  table  should  be  exclusively  given  to  designate 
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His  legal  right  to  tho  throne?  This  certainly  must  have  some  very 
significant  meaning,  for  God  does  not  put  His  descent  in  such  a  form 
without  some  weighty  reason  underlying  it.  If  we  accept  of  the  covenant 
just  as  it  reads,  without  alteration  or  substitution  of  sense,  then  a  forcible 
reason  appears  for  being  so  minute.  On  the  other  hand,  if  David's  throne 
is  God's  throne  in  heaven,  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be  assigned  for  so 
strange  a  peculiarity.  What  difference,  on  the  latter  supposition,  was  it 
then,  whether  Jesus  was,  or  was  not,  the  leaitiviate  Heir  to  David's  throne, 
if  He  was  never  to  occupy  it?  Why  should  special  stress  bo  laid  on 
that  which,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  multitude,  God  never  intended  to 
fulfil  ?  We,  therefore,  hold  that  there  is  a  solid,  sublime  reason  why  those 
tables,  so  uninteresting  to  many,  are  given,  viz.  :  not  merely  to  identify 
Jesus  us  the  Saviour,  but  to  identify  Him  ds  the  One,  the  Jdessia/i,  who 
has  tJie  lawful  right  to  David's  Theocratic  throne.  The  throne  is  not 
typical,  not  representative,  not  symbolical,  but  actually  and  really  cov- 
e7ianted  to  this  Heir,  and  hence  the  tables  truthfully  and  actually  show  how 
by  course  of  descent  He  is  the  rightful  Heir  (comp.  Prop.  122). 

Glelland  {Bib,  ScLcra,  Ap.  1861)  denies  that  the  promise  to  David  concerning  his  seed 
(2  Sam.  7  :  12  ;  Acts  2  :  30  and  13  :  23  ;  Kom.  1  :  3)  demands  for  onr  Lord  a  natural 
descenl  from  David  through  His  mother  Mary.  His  reasoning,  highly  speculative,  is  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  humanity,  supematura^lly  attained,  and  the  relationship  to  David 
established  through  Joseph  as  a  legal  son.  Thus,  being  the  seed  of  David  according  to 
the  flesh,  means  only,  according  to  this  writer  and  others,  to  be  legally  regarded  as 
David  8  Son,  but  not  virtually  or  naturally.  This  is  an  error  specifically  contradicted  by 
the  Scriptures,  which  expressly  declare  that  this  seed  shaU  spring  out  of  his  loins,  etc. 
Our  position  is  sustained  by  the  Word,  which  requires  a  natural  and  legal  descendant  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant  and  promises.  Men  may  think,  honestly,  to  exalt  Jesus  by  such 
theories,  but  they  virtually  degrade  Him  as  Vie  covenanted,  predicted  Christ.  We  turn 
from  such  writers  to  others,  who  refresh  us  by  maintaining  a  Scriptural  altitude.  Thus 
Kurtz  (Sac.  His.,  p.  279)  remarks :  "  Tho  difference  between  the  two  genealogies  is  most 
easily  explained  by  referring  to  the  particular  object  which  each  evangelist  had  in  view 
in  commencing  to  MTite.  It  was  the  main  object  of  Matthew,  when  he  composed  his 
Gospel,  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  promised  in  the  Old  Test.  ;  it  was, 
accordingly,  incumbent  on  him  to  furnish  the  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  lair/ul  heir  and 
successor  to  whom  the  royalty  of  David  belonged,  and  that  the  fundamental  prophecy  in 
2  Sam.  7  was  thus  fulfilled.  In  accordance  with  his  leading  design,  he  necessarily 
showed  the  legal  connection  (derived  from  the  laws  of  inheritance)  of  Christ  with  the 
house  of  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon.  If  this  descent,  although  fixed  by  the  laws,  did 
not  coincide  with  Christ's  descent  after  the  flesh,  the  latter  was  passed  over,  and  the 
former  was  set  forth  as  entitled  to  recognition.  As  Luke  wrote  for  Christians  who  i)ro- 
ceeded  from  the  Gentile  world,  no  necessity  existed  for  giving  prominence  to  that  line 
of  succession  which  was  valid  in  law  in  a  theocratical  point  of  view  ;  it  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, far  more  important,  in  accordance  with  his  main  object,  to  set  forth  Christ's  true 
descent  arrording  to  the  Jlesh."  We  affirm,  in  the  light  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  that 
both  tables  are  a  necessity — hence  given— in  order  that  both  the  natural  and  the  legal  de- 
scent be  presented,  for  both  are  claimed  as  pertaining  to  the  Messiah.  We  reproduce  an- 
other :**  Greybeard"  (Graff),  in  his  **  Lay  Sertnons,''  No.  94,  says  :  **  Matthew,  writing  of 
Christ  as  the  rightful  heir  to  Abraham's  land  and  David's  throne,  very  properly  reproduced 
the  lineage  of  Joseph,  the  lawful  husband  of  Mary,  while  Luke,  in  portraying  His  his- 
tory as  the  seed  of  the  woman,  traces  the  genealogy  of  His  mother  not  merely  to 
Abraham,  but  to  the  first  human  pair.  Lest  the  captious  take  exception  to  this  construc- 
tion as  involving  a  fraud  on  the  part  of  Matthew  in  order  to  establish  His  Lord's  right- 
ful heirship  as  a  descendant  of  David,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  genealogies  of  both 
Joseph  and  Mary  unite  in  David."  In  a  footnote  he  adds,  respecting  Luke's:  "In 
reading  this  passage  it  will  be  observed  that  the  words  '  the  Son  '  (being  in  italics)  are 
merely  supplied,  and  do  not  appear  in  the  original  text.  Joseph  was  the  son.in-law  of 
Heli,  not  *  the  son.*  In  that  sense  he  was  of  Heli.  So  (in  the  38th  verse)  Adam  was  of  God, 
but  not  *  the  son  *  of  God.  No  human  being  ever  was  the  the  son  of  God  until  after 
Christ's  resurrection,  Luke  3  :  23-28.'*    So  Van  Oosterzee  (Lango's  Com.  Luke,  p.  63^ 
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says  :  **  The  often-contested  descent  of  Mary  from  David  is  raised  above  all  possibili^ 
of  refntation  by  the  genealogy  of  Lake.  The  Lord  Jesas  was  therefore  nataraUy,  as  wA 
as  legally,  descended  from  David  ;  and  this  descent  is  with  perfect  jostice  made  promi- 
nent by  both  Peter  and  Paul  (Acts  2  :  30  ;  12  :  23  ;  Bom.  1  : 3  ;  2  Tim.  2:8);  wiiik 
Jesus  designates  Himself  the  Son  of  David,  Mark  12  :  35-37.'* 

Obs.  3.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the  genealogies,  which  is 
ably  performed  by  others,*  it  is  sufficient  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  fact, 
fully  admitted,  that  Jesus,  according  to  Matthew,  is  a  legal  successor  to 
the  throne  of  David.  Lord  Uervey  and  others  show  this  ;  for  His  descent 
is  traced  through  a  line  of  kings  or  their  legal  descendants,  whilst  Luke's 
table  proceeds  more  on  the  principle  of  tracing  His  descent  through  pro- 
genitors who  were  the  paternal  stem  of  Him  who  was  the  heir.  By  this, 
and  other  considerations,  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees  are  fully 
explained.  Now,  seeing  that  the  promise  has  heen  so  literally  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  descent,  in  His  being  the  legal  Heir  to  the  throne  and  Kingdom, 
we  hold  that  such  a  fulfilment  s:ives  us  the  strongest  assurance  that  tJie  re- 
mainder of  the  promise  will  likewise,  in  God's  ordering  and  time,  be 
realized. 

This  descent  from  David  was  not  called  into  question  doting  the  life  of  Christ,  and  for 
some  time  after  His  death  it  passed  unchaUenged,  although  most  conspicnonsly  affirmed. 
It  was  long  after  that  it  was  questioned  by  unbelievers  ;  it  has  been  attacked  by  the 
English,  ^ench,  and  German  infidels  ;  and  more  recently  it  has  been  repeated  by 
Benan  and  others,  that  Jesus  is  not  descended  from  David,  but  that  He  endeavored,  in 
order  to  carry  out  His  purposes,  to  make  the  impression  that  such  was  His  descent.  Renan 
(Life  of  Jes\C8,  p.  217),  as  usual,  sets  himself  up  as  infallible  judge,  and  elevates  mere 
conjectures  into  facts.  To  make  out  that  the  family  of  David  was  extinct  because 
Asmonean  princes  ruled  ;  to  attempt  to  prove  the  same  because  Herod  and  the  Romans 
did  not  dream  of  such  a  representative  of  the  ancient  dynasty  living  ;  to  speak  of  **  in. 
nocent  frauds,'*  of  his  birth  at  Nazareth,  etc.,  is  simply  indicative  of  a  preconceived 
prejudice  and  a  desire  to  prejudge  the  case.  But  when  he  teUs  us  that  Jesus  "  never 
designated  Himself  with  His  own  lips  as  the  Son  of  David  ' '  (over  against  His  quotations 
and  accepting  of  the  name,  as  e.g.  Matt.  9  :  27  ;  12  :  23  ;  15  :  22  ;  20  :  30-31  ;  Mark 
10  :  47,  52,  and  12  :  35-37  ;  Luke  18  :  38),  we  instinctively  feel  a  spirit  of  dislike  and 
hatred  to  the  truth  underlying  such  statements.  To  aU  those  objections  it  wiU  suffice 
to  say  :  (1)  That  a  pedigree  regularly  presented  at  a  time  when  genealogical  tables  were 
carefully  kept,  and  passing  by  unchallenged  and  unprotested  even  by  the  bitter  enemies 
of  Jesus,  must  be  taken  as  better  evidence  of  truthfulness  than  the  mere  conjectures  of 
later  ages  ;  (2)  That  if  there  was  a  discrepancy  or  untruth,  as  aUeged,  the  Jews  would 
only  have  been  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same  ;  (3)  that  the  apparent  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  pedigrees  has  been  reasonably  and  satisfactorily  explain^  by 
those  (note  1)  who  have  given  the  subject  special  attention  ;  (4)  the  claim  set  up  by 
Jesus  is  confirmed  by  His  words,  life,  works,  death,  resurrection  and  exaltation  ;  (5)  if 
the  first  link  in  the  chain  were  missing,  the  rest  could  n  t  be  attached  to  it,  but  seeing 
a  necessary  connection,  promise  and  prediction  verified,  the  matter  of  descent  assumes 
its  due  importance  in  a  completed  chain  of  evidence  to  the  Messiahship.  It  may  be 
well  to  observe  here  that  Beuss  {His.  Ch.  Theol.^  p.  392),  correctly  noticing  that  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  was  given  '*  to  prove  the  right  of  Christ  to  the  title  of  Messiah*  *  as 
the  promised  Son  of  David,  and  that  great  stress  was  laid  upon  His  humanity,  then  adds, 


*  See  Lord  Hervey's  Oenealogies  of  our  Lord^  the  commentaries  of  Olshansen,  Lange, 
Meyer,  etc..  Smith's  Bib.  Die.  and  N.  Test.  His.,  Kitto's  Journal  of  Sac.  LU.,  M'Clintock 
and  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Evanq.  Review,  vol.  4,  p.  168,  Bib.  Sacra,  vol.  18,  p.  410.  Meth. 
Quart.  Beview,  vol.  11,  p.  593,  and  the  writings  of  Beeston,  Cochrane,  Green,  Home's 
Introd,,  Gresswell's  Diss.  Morris,  Sympson,  Birks,  Watson,  etc.  Numerous  writers 
have  more  briefly  but  satisfactorily  referred  to  the  same,  as  Judge  Jones  {Ndies),  Dr. 
IfcCoflh  (Christi.  and  PosUiv.),  Farrar  {Life  of  Christ),  Kurtz  {Sac.  IBs.). 
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itmnBt  have  had  little  valne  in  the  estimatioii  of  those  who  made  Him  divine. 
I  ia  not  correct  so  £ar  as  the  Primitive  Ghnrch  is  ooocemed,  for  they  dearly  and  dis- 
bly  announced  their  faith  and  hope  in  the  promises  made  to  the  Son  of  Man,  and 
ie  in  David's  Son  as  the  promised  Theocratic  King.  (Gomp.  Props.  81-83,  and 
8).  It  was  later,  imder  Alexandrian  and  Popish  inflneiice,  that  the  Humanity  was 
red  in  a  great  measure  for  the  Divine. 
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'     ;     » 


Proposition  54.  Tke  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  hy  John,  Jesm^ 
and  the  disciples,  toas  confined  to  the  Jewish  nation. 

This  necessarily  follows  as  a  sequence  from  preceding  Proposi- 
tions (as  e.g.  Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  29,  31,  33,  a5,  38,  39,  40, 
42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49).  It  is  plainly  stated  in  Matt.  10 : 5,  6 
and  15 :  24,  etc.,  ^'Oo  n/>t  into  the  way  of  the  Oenliles,  and  into 
any  city  of  the  Saraaritan^  enter  ye  not ;  hub  go  ye  rather  to  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel^  as  ye  go  preachy  saying:  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  is  at  handy  ^''I  am  not  sent  htU  urao  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israeli  These,  and  other  intimations,  are 
sufficiently  distinctive  of  the  fact. 

Obs,  1.  The  special  coyenant  to  Abraham  and  renewed  in  Davidy  the 
election  of  the  nation,  the  very  nature  of  the  Kingdom  —  Theocratic- 
Davidic — allied  with  the  Davidie  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  hence  the  con- 
finement of  the  Kingdom  in  its  re-establishment  to  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  in  their  national  capacity,  demanded  sii^h  a  restriction  of  the 
distinctive  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews.  It  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise,  unless  God  violates  His  solemnly  pledged  Word.  '  So  carefully 
does  the  Sacred  Record  guard  this  restrictive  feature — fiecessarv  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — that  the  only  time  Jesus  left  the  Jews  for  Samaria, 
JLohn  apologizes  for  the  same  by  urging  its  necessity  (John  4  :  4),  informiM 
us,  **  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria,"  i.e.  His  direct  route  lay  through 
it. 

Obs.  2.  For  some  reason,  a  decided  and  exclusive  preference  is  given  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  W7iy  is  this  f  If,  as  persons  now  so  confidently  assert, 
there  is  nothing  in  being  a  Jew,  a  real  descendant  of  Abraham's,  how 
comes  it  at  this  crisis,  that,  when  the  Kingdom  is  preached,  express 
charges  and  admonitions  are  given  to  avoid  the  Gentiles?  Simply  and 
solely  because  by  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  by  their  previous  Theo- 
cratic relationsliip,  and  by  their  national  adoption  in  the  Davidie  covenant, 
the  Kingdom  that  was  preached,  viz.  :  the  restoration  of  the  Theocratic- 
David  ic,  belonged,  as  per  covenant ,  exclusively  to  them.  It  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  God's  oath  to  have  passed  by  these  covenanted  people 
and  to  have  turned  to  Gentiles,  with  whom  no  special  covenant  was  thus 
made.  This  procedure  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  in  accordance 
with  sacred  covenanted  relationship  (but  the  subject  of  ignorant  and  un- 
believing ridicule),  teaches  a  flawed,  fundamental  truths  which  must  by  no 
means  be  overlooked,  viz.  :  that  the  regular  lineal  believing  descendants 
of  Abraham — the  nationality  of  David — with  those  adopted  (Prop.  29)  by 
them,  were  entitled,  by  covenant,  to  this  Kingdom.  Hence  tne  Kingdom 
was  preached  to  them—tendered  to  them  individually  and  nationally,  and 
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it  was  left  to  their  choice  to  accept  of  it  or  to  refuse  it,  because  it  was  also 
in  the  Divine  Purpose  to  bestow  it  upon  **a  willing  people,^'  to  the 
descendants  of  Abraham  and  those  adopted,  who  made  themselves  worthy 
of  a  Theocratic  Kingdom  by  faith,  obedience,  and  holiness.  The  offer  of 
the  Kingdom  is  not  in  violation  of  but  in  unison  with  free  moral  agency. 

Obs.  3.  Even  after  the  call  to  the  Gentiles  was  made  out,  the  apostles 
still  affirmed  this  covenanted  position  of  the  Jews,  so  that  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (Acts  13  :  46)  said  to  tne  unbelieving  Hebrews  :  **  it  was  neces- 
sary thai  the  Word  of  God  should  first  have  been  spoken  to  you." 

The  explanation  usually  given  does  not  cover  this  necessity,  viz.  :  that  the  necessity 
arose  because  Jesus  commanded  His  disciples  to  preach,  **  beginning  at  Jerusalem,"  and 
it  was  solely  to  fulfil  the  command  that  this  was  done.  Now,  aside  from  Paul  (Acts 
9  :  20,  21),  not  having  fulfiUed  the  command,  let  the  reader  consider  tchy  the  command 
itself  was  given  ;  in  that  lay  the  necessity,  the  injunction  of  Jesus  only  manifesting  it  as 
existing.  This  can  be  none  other  than  the  one  already  asigned  by  us  in  Obs.  1  and  2. 
It  is  given  by  Peter  (Acts  3  :  25,  26),  an^  by  Paul  (Bom.  9:4),  and  because  of  it  an 
express  revelation  in  reference  to  the  Gentiles  was  needed  and  bestowed. 

Obs,  4.  Even  the  instructions  imparted  in  a  more  private  way,  and  the 
mercy  extended  to  Gentiles  by  Jesus,  teach  and  enforce  our  Proposition. 
Keeping  in  view,  as  will  be  presently  explained,  the  peculiar  position  of 
Christ,  that  He  foreknew  the  rejection  of  this  Kingdom  by  the  Jews  and 
the  subsequent  call  of  the  Gentiles,  it  seemed  eminently  suitable  in  Hi^n  to 
exhibit  His  foreknoioledge  of  thefacty  and  also  His  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy for  the  Gentiles,  fiut  He  does  not  do  this  by  sacrificing  the 
covenanted  relationship  of  the  nation  ;  He  only  confirms  it  in  a  striking 
manner. 

Let  us  take  the  examples  recorded,  and  illustrate  this  feature.  Take  the  8yrophe- 
nician  woman  (Matt.  15  :  21-28  ;  Mark  7  :  25-30),  and  when  she  first  addressed  Him  for 
mercy,  **  He  answered  her  not  a  word,"  and  when  besought  to  send  her  away  by  the  dis- 
ciples, answered,  "  lam  not  sent  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel;"  and  then 
added,  when  the  woman  in  her  faith  worshipped  Him,  'Mt  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs.'*  Thus  far  He  kept  this  covenanted  relation- 
ship in  view,  and  expressed  it  fully  ;  but  also  foreseeing  that  this,  the  children's  bread, 
would  be  freely  given  to  others  in  response  to  their  faith,  so  now  in  the  plenitude  of  His 
mercy  and  power  He  also,  as  an  earnest,  responds  to  the  faith  of  the  woman.  If  we  refer 
to  the  centurion  (Matt.  8  :  5-13),  the  mercy  extended  to  him  had  direct  reference  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus  to  the  foreknown  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  others  ;  for  keeping  in  view  His  exclusive  mission.  He  remarks,  as  explanatory  of 
His  course,  "  that  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be 
cast  out  into  outer  darkness. ' '  Thus  predicting  the  rejection  of  His  offer,  and  the  sub- 
sequent c^l  of  the  Gentiles.  So  with  other  cases  briefly  mentioned,  intimations  of  the 
same  kind  are  given,  and  when  they  are  lacking  (as  e.g.  comp.  Luke  7  :  1,  etc.,  who  does 
not  state  the  language  that  Matthew  does),  we  may  rest  assured,  from  the  examples  ad- 
duced, that  brevity  alone  has  excluded  them.  The  peculiar  case  of  Zaccheus  shows  that 
by  his  faith,  charity,  and  joyful  recognition  of  Jesus  (Luke  19  : 1,  etc.),  he  was  adopted 
into  the  covenanted  relationship,  for  the  precise  language  is  :  **  this  day  is  salvation  come 
to  this  house,  for  so  mucJt  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham,"  thus  wonderfully  foreshadowing, 
after  He  had  foretold  His  own  death,  the  future  ofloption  of  Gentile  believers  ;  and  to  make 
this  the  more  striking,  indicative  of  Divine  inspiration,  appends  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  and  Kingdom  (comp.  Props.  108-110).  Even  in  the  memorable  interview 
with  the  Samaritan  woman — closer  related  to  the  Jews  than  others — and  which,  as  we 
proceed  in  the  argument,  will  be  found  to  be  based  on  the  then  unrevealed  but  still  pre- 
dicted purpose  of  God  respecting  Gentile  worship,  etc.,  He  forgets  not  His  restricted 
mission.    For  while  partly  unfolding  to  the  woman  and  Samaritans  this  important  t^diV 
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nre  coming,  dependent  on  the  foreknown  fall  of  the  elect  nation.  He  presents  tbai 
remarkable  declaration  ^which  some  critics  denounce  as  so  excessively  "  Jewish'*  thai  it 
becomes  **  the  dead  fly  in  the  ointment,"  but  which,  as  we  see,  is  pre'eminentiy  smtable 
to  fall  from  Christ's  lips) — **  Salvation  is  of  the  Jews,** 

Obs.  5.  Origen  {De  Princip,,  ch.  1,  s.  22)  first  (and  he  has  been  largely 
copied)  endeavors  to  break  tne  force  of  our  Proposition  by  saying  that  the 
Saviour  came  not  specially  to  the  **  carnaV^  Israelites,  **  for  they  who  are 
the  children  of  the  flesh  are  not  the  children  of  God.*^  Thus  by  a  de- 
liberate perversion  of  Rom.  9  :  8  he  endeavors  to  make  out  a  sense  which 
the  passage  cannot  possibly  bear.  Isolated,  torn  from  its  connection,  the 
Scripture  may  be  employed  in  a  dishonest  way,  while  in  its  orderly 
relation  it  strongly  afidrms  our  position.  What  children  of  the  flesh  aie 
alluded  to  ?  All  the  children  of  Abraham,  or  sofne  of  them,  or  none  of 
them  ?  The  answer  is,  that  some  of  the  children  of  Abraham  were  not 
identified  with  the  covenanted  relationship,  viz.  :  Esau  and  his  descend- 
ants ;  these  are  the  children  of  the  flesh  purely,  but  some  of  the  children 
were  thus  under  covenant,  viz. :  Jacob  and  his  descendants,  and  these  of 
the  flesh  were  not  of  the  flesh  only,  but  the  children  of  promise.  But  the^ 
could  not  be  the  latter  unless  they  were  also  of  the  former,  and  it  is  this 
union  of  the  two  that  makes  them  to  differ  from  the  mere  children  of  the 
flesh  to  whom  the  promise  was  not  given. 

This  important  point  needs  some  additional  remarks.  The  apostle's  aignment  does 
not  proceed  on  the  ground  that  beoanse  they  are  the  natural  descendants  of  AbiabiD 
they  are  rejected  (for  that  would  prove  too  much),  but  that  even  out  qf  those  horn  to  Abra- 
ham some  are  chosen  and  others  not ;  and  that,  in  view  of  this  distinction  made  by  God 
Himself,  He  can  in  His  sovereignty  even  yet,  and  does,  reject  those  who  reject  Hiin. 
The  apostle's  reasoning  sustains  the  doctrine  of  election  in  Abraham's  line  in  a  certain 
direction  and  within  marked  limits.  Origen  here  laid  the  foundation  upon  which  a 
multitude — ignoring  the  express  declarations  to  the  contrary — hAYeitioughtlessiy  builti 
deeming  it  trustworthy,  and  being  deceived  by  the  mere  sound  of  words.  Origen,  how- 
ever, can  be  recommended  for  his  candor  and  consistency,  by  which,  from  such  a  positioOi 
he  continues  to  spiritualize  until  he  finds  spiritusd  counterparts  for  the  Egyptians,  TyriaDSi 
Sidonians,  etc.,  paving  the  way  for  Swedenborg  and  others. 

Obs.  6.  This  exclusive  mission  to  the  Jewish  nation,  viz. :  the  direct 
offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  them  and  to  no  other  nation,  removes  at  once  tk 
arbitrary  constructions  put  upon  this  so-called  '*  Jewish  Partialism"  by 
commentators  and  others. 

Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Alexander  {Com,  Isa.  Jnirod.,  vol.  2,  p.  8)  tells  us  that  **  their  national 
pre-eminence  was  representative,  not  original  ;"  **  symbolical,  not  real ;"  **  provisioDftlt 
not  perpetual."  Such  language  is  based,  in  view  of  their  rejection  for  a  time  and  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  on  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  covenanted  relation  and  election 
this  nation  sustained  to  God.  This  nation  was  singled  out  and  chosen  from  aU  otheis 
(Prop.  24,  etc.),  and  certain  blessings  were  covenanted  to  it  (Prop.  49),  and  in  such  a 
form  that  while  individuals  of  the  nation  and  even  the  nation  itself  might  reject  them, 
yet  ultimately  by  a  wise  ordering  and  provision,  in  gathering  out  a  selected  people  aod 
in  the  manifested  judgments  of  the  Messiah,  these  blessings  shall  be  manifested  wrougb 
the  basis  of  that  nationality  heoaxise  cf  Us  rekUionship  to  the  contemplated  restored  The- 
ocracy. Hence  this  national  pre-eminence,  thus  even  observed  by  Jesus  and  His  disci- 
ples, was  origiwjU  and  real,  being  founded  on  the  covenants,  and  although  now  for  a 
time  (during  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles")  nationally  rejected,  yet  the  perpetuity  of  thii 
covenant  relationship  is  manifested  by  the  oath  of  God,  the  assurances  given  of  its  ful- 
filment, the  continued  preservation  of  the  nation,  the  predictions  of  its  future  restora- 
tion and  pre-eminence,  and  the  necessity  of  Gentiles  being  engrafted  into  '*  the  con- 
monwealth  of  Israel "  and  becoming  the  adopted  '*  children  of  Abraham"  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  promises  under  the  covenants. 
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There  seems  to  be  in  some  writers  a  confounding  of  the  provisional  in  the  Leyitical 
economy  with  the  things  established  by  the  covenants  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  mis- 
gniding,  having  in  their  own  minds  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah  already  existing  with- 
out a  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  they,  with  this  veil  over  their  eyes,  mast,  of 
course,  discard  the  most  solemnly  covenanted  arrangements  of  God,  and  place,  with  Gen- 
tile "  high-mindedness,"  the  Jewish  nation,  to  which  pertains  the  covenants,  in  an  at- 
titude of  inferiority.  Ignoring  the  express  covenant  language,  and  mistaking  the  King, 
dom  itself — two  fatal  doctrinal  mistakes — this  prohibition  of  Christ's  not  to  go  to  other 
nations  is  to  such  writers  either  a  very  tender  or  a  very  difficult  subject  to  explain,  so 
that  they  pass  it  by  or  gluss  it  over  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  or  else  totally  refuse  to 
allude  to  It  as  something  to  them  utterly  inexplicable.  Strauss  and  other  unbelievers 
object  to  Jesus  sending  His  disciples  only  to  Palestine,  and  not  to  Phoenicia,  Egypt, 
Greece,  Italy,  etc.,  but  such  an  objection  has  no  force  when  viewed  from  the  covenanted 
standpoint.  It  has  only  propriety  and  pertinence  when  it  is  assumed  that  the  modem 
notion  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  one  preached.  Therefore  the  usual  replies  given  to 
Strauss  do  not  meet  the  objection  fairly,  as  e.g.  Ebrard  (Oosp.  His.,  p.  333),  which  is 
insufficient,  limiting  this  exclusive  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  to  a"  ground  of  prudence,'* 
and  then  in  order  **  to  form  in  Judea  a  centre  and  starting  point  for  the  new  Kingdom.*' 

Ohs.  7.  If  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  really  what  the  multitude  affirm  it  to 
be,  viz.  :  the  Church,  or  the  reign  of  God  in  the  heart,  etc.,  what  con- 
sistent and  valid  reasons  can  possibly  be  assigned  for  its  bein^  thus  re- 
stricted nationally  to  one  people?  It  seems  strange  that  intelligent 
theologians  fail  to  see  that  none,  on  their  hypothesis,  can  be  given. 

Even  Millenarians,  who  adopt  the  prevailing  Church-Kingdom  theory  (as  preparatory 
to  the  final  Messianic  Kingdom),  involve  themselves  in  difficulties.  Thus  Olshausen  in- 
forms us  :  "  We  cannot  suppose  that  in  this  (restriction)  Christ  was  accommodating 
Himself  merely  to  the  weakness  of  the  disciples,  but  rather  to  the  demands  of  the  times, 
and  the  immediate  destination  of  the  twelve"  ( Com.  Matt.  10  :  5).  And  this,  in  place  of 
^e  *'  everlasting  covenant,  '*  is  offered  as  a  reason  to  infidelity.  No  wonder  that  unbeliev- 
ers revel  in  this  accommodation  theory  to  "  the  demands  of  the  times. "  Olshausen  adds 
another  conjecture  :  '*  It  was  necessary,  first  of  all,  to  prepare  in  the  nation  of  Israel  a 
hearth  to  receive  the  sacred  fire,  and  to  keep  its  heat  in  a  state  of  concentration."  These 
surmises  show  an  evident  seeking  for,  and  manufacturing  of,  a  reason,  which  by  no 
means  covers  the  question  ;  for,  even  admitting  these  doubtful  suppositions,  why  alone 
select  the  Jewish  nation  (that  rejected  Christ,  etc.),  and  not  others?  Why  should  the 
times  demand  this  exclusiveness,  if  a  mere  spiritual  apprehension  was  concerned  ?  The 
response,  alone  affording  a  solid  reason,  always  follows  :  the  covenant  and  covenant  relation' 
ship  made  it  necessary.  Barnes  {Com.  Matt.  10  :  5,  6)  has  much  to  say  about  the  Samari- 
tans, but  waives  the  plain  (hut  to  him,  with  his  Church-Kingdom  view,  knotty)  ques- 
tion, by  saying  :  **  The  full  time  for  preaching  the  (xospel  to  the  Gentiles  was  not  come. 
//  IPOS  proper  that  it  should  be  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  the  ancient  covenant  people 
of  God,  and  the  people  among  whom  the  Messiah  was  bom.  He  afterward  gave  them  li 
charge  to  go  into  all  the  world."  **  They  (the  Jews)  had  been  the  chosen  people  of  God  ; 
they  had  long  looked  for  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was  proper  that  the  Gospel  should  be  first 
offered  to  them."  This  is  all  that  he  has  to  say,  basing  the  restriction  upon  proprieties, 
and  not,  where  the  Bible  places  it,  upon  the  covenanted  promises  and  their  national  iden- 
tity with  the  Davidic  people  over  whom  and  in  whom  the  Kingdom  was  to  be  estab- 
lished. 

Ohs,  8.  The  difficulty  that  theologians,  who  endorse  the  prevailing 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  are  under  to  reconcile  this  preaching  of  the 
Kingdom  exclusively  to  the  Jewish  nation  with  their  own  system  of  belief, 
is  indicative  of  a  serious  flaw,  a  fundamental  doctrinal  defect ,  in  the  same. 

The  difficulty  is  found  in  a  multitude  of  writers.  It  may  be  both  interesting  and 
profitable  to  give  additional  illustrations.  Beuss  {His.  Ch.  Thed.,  p.  154)  thinks  :  **  The 
difficulty  can  be  solved  by  supposing,  first,  that  Jesus  was  often  obliged  to  use  the 
language  cif  His  hearers  in  order  to  be  more  easily  understood  ;  next,  by  remembering 
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that  the  blame  cast  npon  the  heathen  was  well  deserved,  and  that  it  does  not  imply 
praise  of  the  Jews  ;  and  lastly,  by  admitting  that  in  His  wisdom  Christ  designedly 
drew  a  narrow  circle  for  His  disciples  in  their  first  mission  of  evangelization." 
The  reader  may  well  ponder  such  a  circuitous  and  accommodating  way  of  giving  no 
reason  why  Jesus  ^  in  His  wisdom"  *^  drew  a  narrow  circle  for  His  disciples.'*  Fairbaizn 
and  others  try  to  evade  this  restrictive  mission,  this  confinement  of  the  preaching  to 
one  nation,  by  saying  that  Christ  before  His  ascension  said  that  they  were  to  be  His  wit- 
nesses at  Jerusalem,  and  then  preach  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world  iObs.  3,  note  1).  This 
does  not  remove  the  obstacle  to  their  view  ;  it  is  in  fact  no  answer  to  the  question,  be- 
cause, as  we  shall  show,  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  this  restriction  are  also  given  ajid 
recorded.  Christ  gave  His  command  to  go  to  other  nations  after  the  postponement  of 
the  Kingdom  and  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  fully  determined  ;•  and  even  when  the  com- 
mand to  preach  to  all  the  world  was  given,  such  was  the  decided  influence  of  this  re- 
striction upon  the  minds  of  Jewish  believers  that  it  was  only  made  manifest  a/ffr  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  after  special  revelation  and  council  held,  ^oto  it  could  be  removed. 
Such  writers  fail  to  answer  why  the  exclusive  mission  was  first  given,  and  shielding 
themselves  under  what  afterward,  for  well  assigned  reasons,  took  place,  do  not  see  that 
the  final  removal,  instead  of  explaining,  only  makes  the  restriction  iht  more  conspicuous. 
Dr.  Neander  {Life  of  Chrisf)^  not  satisfied  with  the  common  view  entertained,  tells  us 
that  Christ's  ministry  was  confined  to  the  Jews,  and  that  before  the  truth  could  be 
offered  to  the  heathen  it  must  be  "  fully  developed  in  the  disciples,"  etc.  It  follows 
then  that  the  truth  partially  developed  (contained  in  **  the  husk'*)  was  good  enough  for 
the  Jews,  but  not  for  the  Gentiles.  Besides  this,  Neander  flatly  contradicts  himself  ;  for 
what  must  we  say  to  such  an  announced  full  development  in  the  disciples,  taken  for 
granted  to  meet  a  contigency,  and  his  repeated  assertions  in  other  places  (some  of  which 
we  have  already  quoted)  that  the  disciples  and  apostles  had  only  **  the  germ"  which  was 
afterward  to  be  developed  in  the  church  —that  they  could  never  entirely  divest  themselves 
of  *' Jewish  forms"  and  '*  Jewish  prejudices."  Explanations  like  these  amount  to  noth- 
ing ;  they  are  simply  conjectures  worked  out  by  a  preconceived  theory.  Neander  endeav- 
ors to  guard  his  explanation  by  stating,  what  is  emphatically  contiudicted  by  the  Rec- 
ord, viz.  :  that  the  disciples  could  not  infer  from  this  restriction  that  the  Sifunaritans 
and  heathen  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  surprising  that  such 
an  assertion  can  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  most  positive  prohibitions  to  go  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. That  such  was  their  opinion  or  inference,  derived  from  a  specific  covenanted 
relationship  and  confirmed  by  the  language  o^  Jesus,  is  evident  from  the  special  vision 
vouchsafed  to  Peter  to  indicate  the  call  of  the  Gentiles,  and  from  the  apostolic  meeting 
when  the  question  of  the  call  was  discussed.  Thus  able  men  pervert  Scripture,  in 
endeavoring  to  bend  it,  honestly  meant,  to  a  favorite  theory. 

Schmid  (Bib.  Theol.,  p.  54)  misses  the  historical  connection,  and  entirely  overlooks  the 
covenants,  when  he  affirms  :  '*  His  only  reason  for  limiting  His  own  operations,  and  at 
first  those  of  His  disciples,  to  the  Jewish  nation,  was  to  gain  a  firm  foothold  and  start- 
ing point  for  His  entire  scheme."     He  assigns  the    cases  of  the  centurion  and  of  the 
Samaritan  woman  (Obs.  4,  note  1 )   as   proof.     These  exceptional  cases  only  prove  that 
the  foreknowledge  of  Jesus  anticipated  the  final  result  of  His  mission,  and  gave  a  fore- 
taste of  hope  to  the  Gentiles.     In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  see  our  next  Propo- 
sition for  a  reply  to  Schmid.     Renan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  213)  thinks  :  **  If,  in  other  cases, 
He  seems  to  forbid  His  disciples  to  go -and  preach  to  them  (Gentiles),  reserving  His  Gos- 
pel for  the  pure  Israelites,  this  also  is  undoubtedly  a  precept  dictated  by  circumstances, 
to  which  the  apostles  may  have  pjiven  too  absolute  a  meaning."    The  Record  as  it  stands 
is  sufficiently  satisfactory  and  consistent  with  both  what  precedes  and  follows  ;  there  is 
not  anything  "  seeming"  about  it.     For,  •*  the  absolute  meaning"  is  a  necessity  grounded 
in  the  preceding  covenants  :  the  circumstances  dictating  such  **  a  one-sided  "  mission, 
are  found  in  the  election  of  the  nation  ;  the  disciples,  instructed  by  Jesus  and  conver- 
sant with  the  covenants,  are  better  qualified  to  express  the  idea  fairly  than  Renan,  who 
cares  very  little  for  both.     Indeed,  if  the  mission  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  had 
been  made  indiscriminately  to  Gentiles  and  Jews,  what  would  have  become  of  Gk)d*s  cov- 
enants made  with  Abraham  and  David  ?    What  would  Grod's  solemn  affirmation  then  be 
worth  ?    Let  the  analogy  of  Scripture  answer,  why  such  a  restriction  was  laid  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  reply  comes  clear  and  distinct,  that  it  was  conditioMd 
by  covenant  promises  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  and  the  people  of 
David.     If  this  prohibition  were  lacking,  this  exclusive  turning  to  the  one  elect  nation 
were  not  exhibited  and  recorded,  then  an  important  and  essential  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  Divine  Purpose  were  also  missing. 
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Obs.  9.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  message  of  the  disciples— 
a  pecaliar  and  distinctive  one — to  say  *^  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand"  was  not  addressed  by  thein  to  any  Oentile.  The  same  is  true  of 
John,  and  also  of  Jesas^  who  carefully  avoided  it  in  His  address  to  Oentiles 
(Obs.  4,  note  1).  The  reason  is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  the  Kingdom 
belonged  to  the  Jetcs,  and  until  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  entered  into  on 
account  of  Jewish  unbelief,  the  message  pertained  to  the  Jews  and  those 
adopted  as  Jews. 

Obs.  10.  The  Kingdom  was  ultimately  to  be  extended  from  the  Jews  so 
that  it  would  embrace  the  Gentiles  also,  as  indicated  plainly  by  the 
prophecies  (Prop.  30).  This  opinion  was  held  by  the  Jews,  as  the  titles 
given  to  the  Messiah  showed  (e.g.  Mac.  2  :  7,  14,  **  the  King  of  the 
World  *').  But  this  ordering  did  not  interfere  with  the  Davidic  cov- 
enanted basis,  or  with  the  predicted  (on  this  account)  supremacy  of  the 
nation  (Prop.  114). 

Obs.  11.  Some  writers,  anxious  to  find  some  basis  for  their  idea  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  consequently  that  it  also  was  preached  to  the  Gentiles, 
asstime  that  the  mission  of  the  twelve  was  exclusive,  but  that  of  the 
seventy  was  general,  including  the  Gentiles.  But  this,  as  we  see  from  the 
covenanted  position  of  the  nation,  would  be  contradictory  and  fatal  to  the 
truth. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  the  omission  in  Luke  10  : 1,  etc.,  of  the  exclnsive  injunctions 
else^^rhere  recorded,  and  a  hasty,  desired  deduction  is  made.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  KiUen  (Old 
CaUi.  LTiurch,  p.  5)  remarks  that  '*  the  seventy  symbolized  His  regard  to  the  whole 
human  race,*'  an  opinion  derived  from  some  tradition  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
were  divided  into  seventy  nations,  speaking  seventy  languages,  etc.  It  is  surprising  that 
so  careful  a  writer  as  Olshausen  {Com.  Matt.  10  :  5  and  Gen.  Jntrod.  to  Paul's  Epistles) 
makes  the  ministry  of  the  seventy  **  also  directed  to  the  Gentile  world,"  and  **  these 
seventy  appear  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Gentile  world."  Now  there  is  positively 
nothing  in  the  Becord  to  lead  to  such  an  inference  ;  more  than  this,  the  statement  of 
Luke,  carefully  considered,  teaches  the  exact  reverse.  For  these  seventy  were  only  to 
go  to  the  places  **  whither  lie  Himself  mould  come,**  and  therefore  not  outside  of  Christ's  own 
mission  ;  the  message  was  the  same  that  the  twelve  delivered,  and  Jesus  would  not  con- 
tradict Himself  in  tlie  injunctions  covering  the  same  ;  the  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  to 
the  people  preached  to  (as  we  shall  show,  Props.  67-59,  etc. )  indicates  the  Jews  ;  the  de- 
nunciations against  Jewish  places  only  and  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  Gentiles  visited, 
shows  the  restrictive  character  of  the  mission  ;  the  fact  that  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  had 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  special  revelation,  that  the  seventy  were  Jews  with  Jewish  ideas 
of  covenanted  relationship,  looked  for  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc. — 
these  things  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  restrictive  nature  of  their  mission  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  twelve.  If  there  was  anything  symbolical  in  the  number  chosen,  then 
it  would  be  better,  as  many  do,  to  make  the  twelve  representative  of  the  twelve  tribes 
and  the  seventy  of  the  nation,  either  through  the  number  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Elders 
of  Moses,  or  the  family  of  Jacob. 
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Proposition  55.  It  was  necessary  that  Jesus  and  His  disciple$ 
should  at  first  preach  the  Kingdom  as  nigh  to  the  JewiA 
nation. 

That  the  Kingdom  was  nigh  to  the  nation  is  distinctly  stated, 
Matt.  4  :  17,  Mark  1 :  14,  15,  Luke  11 :  20,  Matt.  12  :  28.  The  cove- 
nanted Theocratic  Kingdom  was  overthrown  ;  at  the  appearance  of 
the  promised  Davidic  son,  who  should  inherit  the  Kingdom,  it  was 
absolutely  requisite^  in  view  of  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the 
nation  to  this  Kingdom,  to  offer  it  to  the  Jews  for  their  acceptanoa 
This  was  dxme  by  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples. 

Obs.  1.  Jesns  Himself  tells  us  (Luke  4  :  34)  that  He  **  must  preach  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  for  therefore  am  I  sent ;"  and  He  must  pi*each  it  as 
nigh — within  reach — t^  the  elect  nation,  for  to  it  the  promises  are  given. 
The  reason  why  Christ  did  this,  is  assigned  hj  Paul  in  Rom.  15  :  8,  viz. : 
because  He  was  **  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God  to 
confirm  the  promises  mude  to  the  Fathers.'^  Now  the  Kingdom  is  specifi- 
catty  promised  to  the  nation,  and  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  promise  and 
to  confirm  them,  it  was  necessary  (Paul  and  Barnabas  keep  up  the  spirit  of 
this  feature  even  later,  Acts  13  :  46)  to  tender  the  Kingdom  to  its  ac- 
ceptance. 

Obs,  2.  If  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  law  and  the  prophets,  if  He  came  as 
the  messenger  of  the  covenant,  the  One  through  wnorn  the  covenants  were 
to  be  realized,  then  it  follows  as  a  natural  sequence  that  He  could  not  other- 
wise but  offer  this  Kingdom  to  the  nation,  for  that  nation  was  composed 
of  the  covenanted  people,  only  conditioned — as  found  stated  in  the 
prophets,  in  the  preaching  of  repentance,  and  in  the  future  predicted 
repentance  of  the  nation — by  its  natio7ial  repentance  and  acceptance  of  the 
tender  made. 

Obs.  3.  Hence  the  Kingdom  was  offered  as  nigh,  on  the  condition  of  re- 
pe7itance  annexed  to  the  tender.  The  proclamation  of  nighness  was 
involved  in  the  fact  (to  be  made  plain  hereafter)  that,  as  a  certain  number 
of  elect  are  contemplated  as  requisite  to  the  establishment  of  the  Theocratic 
Kingdom  (former  experience  teaching  that  otherwise  it  could  not  be 
sustained),  that  number,  in  case  of  national  repentance,  would  have  been 
speedily  obtained.  But  owing  to  the  rejection  of  Christ,  the  number  of 
inheritors  must  now  be  obtained  in  a  different  and  more  gradual  way  ;  and 
consequently  the  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  is  conditioned  by  the  national 
action.  Coming  to  such  a  people  so  peculiarly  related  by  covenant 
promises  ;  coming  in  behalf  of  the  covenant  itself,  any  other  style  of 
preaching  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  out  of  place  ;  inconsistent  with 
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His  own  Mission,  with  the  relationship  of  the  people,  and  with  the  pre- 
determined number  of  **  willing  people*^  to  be  obtained  previous  to  its 
re-establishment.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  of  past  experience, 
the  covenant  required  the  offer  of  the  Davidic-Theocratic  Kingdom,  while 
a  moral  fitness  for  the  same  demanded  a  previous  repentance. 

Barbonr  (Three  Worlds,  p.  121),  inflaenced  by  his  inyisible  spiritnal  Kingdom  theory, 
nys  that  the  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the  Jews  in  a  '*  shadowy  sense,**  Never  !  the  coy- 
enantSy  preaching,  eto.  all  forbid  it..  It  is  strange  that  Schenkers  accommodation 
theory  is  so  largely  prevailing  among  beXievers,  when  so  derogatory  to  fundamentals. 

Obs.  4.  It  was  left,  we  find,  to  the  moral  freedom  of  the  representative 
men  of  the  nation  to  receive  or  refuse  it.  The  phrase  **  nigh  at  hand  "  is 
indicative  of  a  tender,  which,  if  necessary,  can  be  withdrawn.  The  phrase 
is  purposely  chosen,  pregnant  with  meaning,  and,  in  view  of  the  power  of 
choosing,  leaves  a  degree  of  indefiniteness  about  it,  which  is  materially 
heightened  by  its  dependence  on  the  preceding  '*  repent'*  For  what  then 
if  they  do  not  repent  9  In  that  case  will  they  notwithstanding^  receive  the 
Kingdom,  or  will  it  still  be  nigh  to  them  ?  Lieaving  following  Fropositions 
to  answer  these  questions,  let  it  now  be  suggested  (what  so  many  entirely 
overlook)  that  the  exact  reversal  of  this  formula  would  be.  If  you  do  not 
repent,  the  Kingdom  will  be  far  from  you  j  now  it  is  nigh,  within  reach  ; 
then  it  will  be  distant,  removed,  postponed.  Alas  1  how  fearfully  true  this 
became  :  nationally  nigh,  then  nationally  distant. 

The  condiiionality  of  this  matter  is  apparent  from  the  caU  to  repentance  and  the  nn- 
fortanate  result.  God  never  violates  moral  freedom  in  His  purposes  relating  to  the 
nation.  Jesus,  with  full  purpose  of  fulfilling,  and  yet  foreknowing  the  sad  result,  em- 
ploys the  only  language  adapted  to  their  free  agency.  Such  expressions  as  *'  Ye  wiU  not 
come  unto  me  that  ye  might  have  life/*  "  would  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us," 
'•  ye  would  not,"  **  He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not,"  and  kindred 
ones  unmistakably  indicate  the  power  of  choice.  If  not,  where  is  human  responsibility  ? 
The  Saviour,  therefore,  in  offering  this  Kingdom  as  nigh  to  them,  addresses  this  power  of 
choice,  this  capacity  (we  are  not  concerned  with  the  question  of  natural  or  acquired,  but 
only  with  the  fact  of  actual  possession),  of  making  a  suitable  selection  ;  and  in  view  of 
the  possibility  of  making  a  proper  choice,  exhibited  in  repentance,  preaches,  "  Bepent, 
for**  (if  you  do  so)  **  the  Kingdom  is  nigh  at  hand,"  i.e.  the  Kingdom  already  covenanted 
to  you,  and  nigh  to  you  in  view  of  such  a  relation,  will  be  given  to  you.  But  if  you  make 
no  such  a  choice,  if  you  refuse  to  repent,  then,  of  course,  this  Kingdom  is  not  nigh  to 
you.  Strange  that  so  many  theologians  overlook  the  conditionality  on  which  all  hinges, 
and  affirm  (as  Neander,  etc.)  that  the  Kingdom  was  established.  'X^e  Primitive 
Church,  taught  by  inspired  men  and  their  immediate  successors,  held  to  no  such  absurd- 
ity, but  maintained  in  this  matter  a  logical  consistency. 

In  view  of  this  conditionality,  Jesus  comes  in  a  state  of  poverty,  in  order  that  the 
moral  appeal  to  repentance  may  be  fairly  tested.  Had  He  come  rich,  loaded  with 
honor,  etc.,  the  Jews  would  have  been  influenced  by  selfish,  improper  motives.  Hence 
the  Theocratic  King,  to  test  the  nation,  comes  in  humble  circumstances. 

Obs.  5.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Props.  19,  20,  21,  22,  38,  39,  40,  43, 
etc.)  what  Kingdom  was  preached,  how  the  Jews  and  disciples  understood 
it,  and  he7ice  that  the  people  were  aware  of  the  Kingdom  that  was  offered 
to  them.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  multitude,  Jesus  tendered  a  motive,  held 
out  an  inducement,  for  repenttmce,  which  the  nation  misappreheyided ' and 
could  not  understand.  Those  few,  then,  that  did  repent  were  influenced 
by  mere  **  Jewish  prejudice*'  and  **  Jewish  partialism."  Thus  the  pre- 
vailing Church-Kingdom  theory  degrades  the  early  preaching  of  the  King- 
dom from  every  point  of  view  (comp.  Props.  42-44). 
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Let  it  again  be  noticed  that  Jesns  employs  the  very  pkmstoiogy  in  Togne  anujog  fti      

Jews  inclicaiive  of  this  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.   Thns,  to  point  oiitarii>  ^l-  .  p^ 

gle  example  which  Neander  (see  Prop.  42,  Obs.  C)  and  others  attempt  to  make  eoBbi- 

dictory  to  Jewish  expectations,  viz.  :  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.     Now,  keeping  in  vifv 

the  Jewish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  phrases  in  common  nsage  expresidTe  of  tb 

same,  the  promises  pertaining  to  *'  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,**  '*  the  meek  ahaU 

the  earth,"  '*  fulfilling  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  '*  the  least  and  great  in  the 

of  heaven."  **  Jerusalem  the  city  of  the  great  King,'*  •*  thy  Kingdom  come,**  "the 

dom    of  Grod** — these  are  all  of  a  nature  to  impress  the  Jewish  mind  (as  the 

proves),  that  our  Saviour  alluded  to  the  Tlieoa-atio-Davidie  Kingdom  as  covenanted  to  tb 

nation.     It  was,  under  the  circumstances,  simply  impossible  for  the  Jews  to  enttfttt 

any  other  view.     The  naked  fact  that  they  thus  understood  Him  and  were  not  coneetdi 

in  their  comprehension  of  the  Kingdom,  is  evidence  that  our  position  is  the  only  teoiUi 

one  ;  for  otherwise,  knowing  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  covenants  and  how  the  WM 

was  held,  Jesus  would  not  be  performing  His  mission  worthily  if  it  led  to  Uie  indonmai 

of  error,  confirmed  by  His  own   language.     Let  the  reader  reflect :  7/oip  could  He  idc 

them  to  repent,  and  on  condition  of  such  repentance  offer  them  a  Kingdom  oontrarftft 

the  universal  expected  covenanted  one,  witliaut  a  suitable  explanation  ?    Common  honc^    ^  ^i 

required  it.     JIow  could  He  urge  repentance  •  on  the  ground  of  something  which  tiiBf 

utterly  misapprehended  ?    Common  charity  forbids  such  a  notion.    Questions  like  theiii 

involving  the  gravest  of  charges  and  reflecting  upon  the  character  of  Teacher  and  hetttfi 

mnst  first  be  satisfactorily  answered  before  we  can  give  up  the  precious  covenanted  KioS" 

dom. 

Obs.  C.  It  is  wrongly  stated  by  Reass  (His.  CJi.  Tlieohy  p.  147)  that  the  ex- 
pression "  Kingdom  of  heaven"  in  the  formula  **  restricts  the  idcatoacom-' 
mg  period  or  place,  to  a  state  of  things  different  from  that  in  which  human- 
ity at  present  exists/'  and  objects  to  it  therefore  (through  his  modemizeA 
Church-Kingdom  view)  as  "  a  less   comprehensive  form"  than  that  of 
*' Kingdom  of  God,"  and  attributes  it  as  belonging  *' originally  to  th^ 
Jewish  Theology,  Avhich  assigned  the  idea  of  the  Kmgdom  of  God  absolute! 
to  the  sphere  of  final  or  future  things."     This  is  a  misapprehension  of  th 
phrases  ;  for  wo  have  shown  (Prop.  45)  that  they  are  conrertiblcy  that  all  o 
them  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  restored  Davidic  rule  under  th 
(jjorious  Messiah,  David's  Son,  and  that  they  were  employed  fcy  the  firs 
preachers  without  explanation  according  to  common  usage.     This  makes  thi 
phraseology  "  Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand^^^  the  more^ 
significant  to  a  Jew,  and  the  motive  for  a  speedy  repentance  the  stronger  C 
for  then,  if   penitent,  the  long-cherished  hopes  excited  by  covenant  ani 
prophecy  miglit  at  last  be  realized. 

The  time  selected  for  this  preaching  of  n'di  omd  repentance  was,  humanly  speaking,  fa- 
vorable, and  the  refusal  to  repent,  under  the  circumstances,  increases  the  guilt  of  th© 
nation  and  evinces  the  power  of  depnivity.     While  with  Reuss  (//t.v.  (.%  Theol.,  -p.^) 
we  object  to  the  theory  advanced  by  some,  **  that  the  Jews  during  the  exile,  through  0^^ 
influence  of  the  Babylonian  and  Persian  civilization,  underwent  a  complete  metamc^^' 
phosis"  in  religious  matters,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  captivity  and  partial  r^^ 
toration  produced  changes  —changes,  however,  which,  iniftead  of  destroying,  on/y  deC^\ 
tyjyed  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  traits  of  Judaism.     Among  the  latter,  a  more  steal 
and  persistent  attachment  to  and  expectation  of  a  coming  King  in  the  restored  Kin 
dom  by  which  they  should  be  nationally  exivlted,  according  to  the  prophets.     This  p 
duced  an  intense  (and  in  many  a  selfish)  exclusiveness,  as  evidenced  by  history.     ^"^^^^-^ 
sorrows  and  trials  of  the  nation,  the  long-continued  submission  to  Geutile  dominatioi^-^^e 
had  ^moro  and  more  directed  faith  and  hope  to  the  covenants,  so  that,  as  far  as  th    /tL  i 
national  situation  was  concerned,  the  time  was  favorable  for  such  preaching,  but  the  repen^^^ 
ance  urged,  t)ie  moral  preparation  required,  was  too  much  for  its  representative,  leading  me; 

^68.  7.  The  reader  is  reminded  that  this  preaching  of  the  nighness  o 
"^ingdom,  this  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent  o: 


» 
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ondition  of  repentance^  is  the  hey  to  the  comminding  of  the  Advents  of 
Slurist  (Prop.  34).  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  being  predetermined  as 
aminentl^  suitable  to  tender  this  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent  of  Jesus, 
llie  Hessiahy  and  it  being  also  foreknown  that  it  would  be  rejected^  the 
Katter  is  so  guardedly  presented  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  moral 
■gency  of  the  nation,  and  as  not  to  be  opposed  to  foreknown  fact.  Yet 
both  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent,  and  the  subsequent 
obtaining  of  it  at  the,  now  understood,  Second  Advent  of  Christ,  are 
wmistakably  predicted.  Hence,  too,  in  view  of  this  offer  and  rejection, 
the  prophets  pass  on  and  describe  more  repeatedly  and  vividly  the  scenes 
eonnected  with  the  Second  Advent. 

Oh.  8.  The  reader,  from  what  has  been  said,  cannot  fail  to  observe  that 
this  Kingdom,  thus  brought  nigh  by  the  offer  made  by  Jesus  and  His 
(Widjators,  is  the  same  Kingdom  predicted  by  the  prophets  (Prop.  35). 
There  is  only  one  Kingdom  covenanted,  the  prophets  describe  but  oncy  the 
Jews  believed  only  in  oncy  the  disciples  knew  and  preached  only  oney  viz.: 
ihi  covenanted  TJieocratic-Davidic.  Jesus,  coming  to  fulfil  what  the 
prophets  predicted,  the  covenant  demanded,  could  not  preach  any  other 
aingdom  than  the  one  described.  Hence  in  His  teaching  He  appeals  to 
the  prophets  and  appropriates  their  predictions  to  Himself  (but  only  in  so 
^ftr  as  not  to  make  the  false  impression  that  under  Him  the  Kingdom  was 
^ready  established),  as  e.g.  in  Mark  12  :  10  He  refers  to  the  stone  of  Ps. 
!17,  and  applies  it  to  Himself.  This  would  naturally  suggest  the  Stone  of 
^n.  2  :  34,  45,  and  the  inference  follows  that,  althouah  rejectedy  He  is 
he  Head  of  the  coming  Kingdom,  and  through  Him  the  God  of  heaven 
"ill  yet  set  it  up.  So  also  Matt.  22 :  24,  Luke  4  :  18, 19,  etc. ;  and  He  does 
^8  to  make  the  rejection  of  Himself  the  more  uiexciisable  in  them. 

Obs.  9.  Writers  in  abundance  censure  Millenarians  (as  e.g.  the  Prim- 
ivc  Church)  for  believing  in  the  restoration  of  the  Theocratic-Davidic 
ingdom  under  the  Messiah,  on  the  ground  of  its  **  earthly  relations,'* 
carnality,"  etc.  They  do  not  pause  to  reflect  that,  owing  to  its  Tlieo- 
^ic  nature,  it  cannot  he  set  up  without  a  suitable  moral,  spiritual  prep- 
Btion  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  experience  its  blessings.  The 
oof  is  found  in  this  first  preaching,  in  its  being  brought  nigh  on 
ndition  of  repentance,  in  its  being  offered  solely  in  view  of  a  proposed 
ange  of  character.  Those  who  inherit  it  as  kings  and  priests  must  be 
long  the  penitent  (Prop.  91) ;  the  nation  itself  before  it  can  enjoy  its 
iteration  must  be  converted  (Prop.  113).  Therefore,  seeing  hoto  it  was 
>posed  at  the  First  Advent  to  the  nation,  and  how  it  is  offered  to  us  now 
nditionally  on  repentance  and  faith  in  Christ  as  a  future  inheritance, 
becomes  thoughtful,  reverent  men  to  be  extremely  cautious  how  they 
ite  concerning  it. 
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Proposition  56.  The  Kingdom  was  not  eatahliahed  during  the 
ministj^y  of  Christ. 

This  necessarily  follows  from  the  preceding  ;  for  tio  such  a  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  as  promised,  no  such  a  restored  Davidic  tluone 
and  Kingdom  as  predicted  appeared.  He  (Lnke  19  :  11-27)  had  to 
leave  before  he  would  receive  (Prop.  83)  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  1.  The  men  who  were  the  preachers  of  this  very  Eingdomy  and  who, 
above  all  others  (especially  mooern  theologians),  ou^ht  to  have  known 
whether  it  was  instituted  or  not,  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  its  being 
thus  erected.  These  persons,  preachers^  and  singled  out  to  be  witnesses  to 
the  truth,  are  more  reliable,  vastly  more,  in  their  belief  and  testimonji 
than  theologians  with  their  spiritualistic  and  philosophical  conceits  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom  and  its  **  husk"  envelope.  Is  it  conceivable,  can  it 
be  credited,  that  such  special  chosen  ones,  upon  whose  testimony  the  futh 
of  others  was  to  be  founded,  should,  after  their  own  preaching,  after  all 
their  private  and  public  instruction  for  several  years,  and  after  the 
particular  ^^  forty  days^^  (Acts  1  :  3),  "  speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Ood,^^  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  (if  it  be  as  alleged)  that  a 
promised  Kingdom  was  (as  eminent  theologians  now  gravely  inform  U8) 
actually  in  existence?  No  !  such  a  supposition  is  damaging ,  fatally  so,  to 
preachers  and  Teacher,  and  cannot  possibly  be  entertained. 

Theologians,  to  carry  out  their  Church-Kingdom  theory,  assert  that  Jesus  established  the 
Kingdom  during  His  life.  Thus  e.g.  £brard  {Gosp.  His.,  p.  135)  says  :  "  Jesns  mani- 
fests Himself  in  Galilee  as  Rabbi,  announces  that  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  kcis  came,  and 
seeks  to  make  men  disciples,  or  members  of  that  Kingdom. ' '  The  formal  organization 
of  the  same  he  places  in  the  selection  of  the  twelve,  the  very  persons  (see  next  Obs.)  to&o 
knew  positively  nothing  of  Ebrard's  Kingdom.  Jesus  nowhere  declared  **that  the  King- 
dom of  God  has  come** — this  is  added  to  the  record  to  sustain  a  preconceived  notioiL 
Tho  utter  inconsistency  of  Ebrard  wiU  appear  more  distinctively  if  we  quote  him  (p.  243) 
respecting  the  use  of  the  Parables  :  **  He  (Jesus)  explained  to  them  (the  twelve)  that  the 
whole  nation  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  understfmd  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  He  selected  the  form  of  parables,  that  His  preaching  might  be  unintelli- 
gible to  those  who  were  not  yet  mature,  and  so  act  as  a  stimulus  and  provocative  to  future 
inquiry  ;  while  to  the  disciples^  to  whom  he  explained  the  parables,  it  was  a  reveiaiion  of  aavhg 
truth.**  See  next  Obs.  and  continued  argument ;  we  may  well  ask.  How,  then,  if  thus  ex- 
plained, could  they  misapprdiend  the  Kingdom,  especially  when  formaUy  establiahed,  aa 
he  says,  by  their  call  ? 

Obs.  2.  The  apostles,  the  best  judges  in  the  matter,  knew  nothing  abont 
a  Kingdom  set  up  ;  and  therefore,  consistently  with  covenant  and  proph- 
ecy, with  former  preaching  and  instruction,  with  desire  and  hope  ask, 
Acts  1:6,*'  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the  Kingdom  io 
Israel?'^  The  reply  of  3  q^ms  confirms  their  view  of  existing  facts;  for 
instead  of  telling  them  that  they  were  mistaken  in  their  idea  of  the  King- 
dom^ that  tho  Kingdom  already  existed,  etc.  (according  to  the  AJezandrian 
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lulas),  the  answer,  referring  to  the  **  times  and  seasons,**  imj)Iies  on 
ery  face  that  they  did  not  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
ip.  Prop.  43).  They,  like  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (Mark  15  :  43),  "  also 
edfor  the  Kingdom  of  God.'^ 

nmentators  frankly  admit  the  views  of  the  apostles.  Thns  e.g.  Bloomfield  loci 
hat  the  word  rendered  **  restore"  *'  signifies  properly  to  restore  anything,  which 
offered  change,  to  its  former  state  ;  and  it  is  not  unfreqaently  used  (as  here  and  in 

17  :  11  and  Mark  9  :  12)  of  restoring  a  mined  kingdom  or  goyemment  to  its 
nt  form,  and  there  is  usually  implied  some  improvement  upon  that.*'  He  admits 
.he  apostles  "  thought  that  Christ  would  then  restore  the  Kingdom  of  Judea  to  its 
)r  consequence,"  etc.    Thus  Barnes  lociy  Olshausen,  and  other  commentators.      To 

this,  as  Lightfoot  (so  Barnes,  but  footnote  to  Olshausen,  p.  176,  A.  E.),  a  question 
i  in  indignation  against  the  Jews,  as  if  it  meant  *'  Wilt  Thou  confer  dominion  on  a 
a  which  has  just  put  Thee  to  death  ?*'  is  so  far-fetched  and  unworUiy  of  serious 
deration  4hat  our  opponents — even  Barnes,  who  quotes  him — ^reject  it,  saying  : 
?t  answer  of  the  Saviour  shows  that  this  was  not  the  design  of  the  question."  Dr. 
ase  Mather  (The  Mystery  of  IsraeCa  ikdtxition^  p.  130)  gives  the  general  Millenarian 
^retation  :  "*  Christ  did  not  say  to  them  that  there  shoSd  never  be  any  such  restora- 
>f  the  Kingdom  to  Israel  as  their  thoughts  were  running  upon  ;  only  He  teUeth 

that  the  times  and  seasons  were  not  for  them  to  know;  thereby  acknowledging 
mch  a  Kingdom  should  Indeed  &e,  as  they  did  from  the  holy  prophets  expect.  Herein 
heir  error,  not  in  expecting  a  glorious  appearing  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  in 
they  made  account  that  this  would  be  immediately."  SoLechler,  Lange*s  Com.  Acts, 
remarks  :  '*  The  Kingdom,  which  is  the  object  of  their  hope,  is  a  Kingdom  of 
I,  a  theocratic  Kingdom,  deriving  its  existence  and  reality  from  the  Messiah,  and  * 
ded  to  give  liberty,  greatness,  and  dominion  to  the  people  of  Israel,  who  were  at 
me  oppressed  by  a  heavy  yoke.  The  apostles  believe  that  they  are  almost  author, 
by  the  words  now  pronounced  by  the  Lord,  to  hope  for  an  early  restoration  of  this 
iom."  After  rejecting  Lightfoot 's  interpretation  as  not  needing  a'*  special  refu- 
'  and  stating  that  the  answer  of  Jesus,  so  **  frequently  "  and  even  "  grossly  misin- 
eted,"  refers  to  the  time,  he  adds  :  *'  As  to  the  fact  itself,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom, 
18  to  Israel's  privilege  with  respect  to  the  latter,  they  entertained  no  doubt ;  and 
ord  was  so  far  from  disapproving  of  such  an  expectation  that  He  rather  confirmed  it 
$claring  that  the  Father  had  fixed  the  times.  Now  we  know  that  neither  a  period 
n  epoch  can  be  affirmed  concerning  an  event  which  is  only  imaginary.  Those  in- 
eters  have  altogether  mistaken  the  sense,  who  maintain  that  Jesus  here  entirely  re- 
the  conceptions  entertained  by  His  apostles  respecting  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  for 
8  by  no  means  the  case.  He  did  not  deny  that  either  their  expectation  of  the  ap. 
nee  on  earth  of  His  glorious  Kingdom  in  its  reality,  or  their  hope  of  the  glorious 
e  which  that  Kingdom  opened  to  the  people  of  Israel,  was  well  founded  ;  He  sim- 
ibdued  their  eager  curiosity  respecting  the  time,  and  directed  their  attention  to  the 
ical  duties  which  they  were  to  perform  at  the  present  period.  Numerous  testimo- 
)f  a  similar  natiire  could  be  given.  Comp.  e.g.  Judge  Jones's  Notes,  Alford's  Com,, 
bI's  Gnomon  of  N.  Test.,  Olshausen  Corn.  etc. 

)s.  3.  Jesns,  before  His  death,  declared  the  Kingdom  to  be  still  future 
p.  Props.  58,  66,  67,  ^%,  70,  71,  73,  74,  etc.).  Take  e.g.  one  of  His 
utterances  (Matt.  26  :  64)  to  Caiaphas,  the  High  Priest :  **  Hereafter 
'  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power  and  coming 
\e  clouds  of  heaven.''  This  was  taken  from  the  prediction  of  Daniel, 
ied  to  Himself  to  occur  **  hereafter ,'*  and  was  well  understood  by  all 
;  to  refer  to  the  Messiah  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Tho 
ge  of  blasphemy  corroborates  this  view.  This  is  so  clear  that  even 
m  {Life  of  Jesus,  p.  331)  says  :  **  The  high  priest  adjured  him  to  say 
iher  fle  was  the  Messiah.  Jesus  confessed  it,  and  'proclaimed  before 
rssembly  the  speedy  coming  of  His  heavenly  Kingdom.'*  So  also  a  little 
before  Pilate,  He  reiterates  this  direct  reference  to  His  Kingdom  as 
re,  when  He  says  (John  18  :  36)  :  **  But  now"  (i.e.  at  present,  during 
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this  order  of  things) ''  my  Kingdom  is  not  from  hence*'  (comp,  Jonei'i 
admirable  Notes  on  this  verse,  and  see  Prop.  109). 

Ohs.  4.  The  significant  fact  that  our  opponents  cannot  tell  when  thii 
promised  Kingdom  was  set  up,  although  professing  that  it  was  established, 
IS  corroborative  evidence  in  our  favor.  They  cannot  agree  in  the  time, 
dvin^  various  periods  (Prop.  3),  although  it  is  a  Kingdom  that  prophets 
describo  as  so  manifest,  when  re-established,  that  men  shall  see  and  rejoice 
in  it.  This  Proposition  is  the  more  necessary,  in  order  that  these  conflict 
ing  opinions  may  .be  presented  to  the  reader — opinions,  too,  that  never 
would  have  been  entertained  if  the  grammatical  sense  had  not  been  yielded 
under  the  pressure  of  a  spiritualistic  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Some  tell 
ns  that  the  Kingdom  already  appeared  under  John  the  Baptist,  but  this  is 
disproven  in  Prop.  41,  etc.  Others  locate  the  beginning  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  some  place  it  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry ; 
others,  when  lie  commissioned  His  disciples  ;  some,  at  the  confession  of 
Peter ;  others,  at  His  deatb  ;  some,  at  His  resurrection  and  ascension ; 
others,  at  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  and  still  others,  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  certainly  is  diversity,  and  this  alone  should,  to  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  suggest  something  radically  wrong  in  a  theory  which  is  ttiitrlii 
unable,  with  any  degree  of  unity,  to  show  wnen  so  important  a  thing  as  a 
Kingdom  is  founded.  Alas  !  how  blind  is  man,  when  wilfully  blind,  or 
when  allowing  the  blind  to  lead  him. 

Obs.  5.  That  no  Kinc^dom,  as  covenantedy  was  set  up,  is  corroborated  by 
the  entire  tenor  of  the  (rospels  and  Epistles,  and  forbids,  if  sheer  inference 
is  laid  aside,  the  notion  to  be  entertained.  As  evidence  that  those 
opinions  have  no  weight,  we  point  to  the  twofold  work  of  Christ.  The 
first  work  was  to  offer  this  Kingdom,  on  the  condition  of  repentance,  to 
the  nation.  This  He  faithfully  performed,  and  in  the  act,  at  least, 
eliminated  the  elect,  chosen  ones  from  the  mass.  But  as  the  result  of 
this  part  of  the  mission  was  foreknown,  there  was,  in  conseouence,  con- 
nected with  it  (as  a  sequence)  His  second  work  to  accomplish  tiie  Redemp- 
tion (by  the  shedding  of  His  blood),  even  of  those  who  had  been  previouBiy 
chosen,  and  of  those  who  would  be  among  the  elect  in  the  future,  and  this 
was  performed  through  the  sacrifice  of  Himself ,  thus  making  provision  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants  in  *Hhe  age  lo  come.'*  This  mission 
positively  forbids  the  idea  of  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom. 

Provision  was  to  be  made  in  vindication  of  the  majesty  t")f  moral  law,  by  which  not 
only  sins  could  be  remitted,  but  that  those  who  obeyed  tho  tnith  could  be  ultimately 
delivered  from  all  the  effects  of  the  curse  and  become  co-heirs'  viith  Jesus  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  forfeited  dominion  of  Adam.  This  j^rovision  was  accomplished  by  the  life 
and  death  of  Jesus,  confirmed  by  His  resurrection,  established  by  His  ascension  and  ex- 
altation, thus  scaling  and  making  sure  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic  covenants,  throng 
the  fulfilment  of  which  such  a  dominion  shall  be  exercised.  Dunng  this  period  of  His 
mission,  having  those  definite  objects  in  view,  intending  the  performance  of  a  g^reat  and 
precious  preparatory  work, designing  to  make  us  inheritors  with  H\imself  of  a  coming  King- 
dom through  the  efficacy  and  resultant  power  of  His  sacrifice  -  during  such  a  period 
there  is  no  room  for  the  Kingdom.  No  !  instead  of  a  Kingdom  H^s  work  required  humili- 
ation, suffering,  and  death  ;  instead  of  exaltation  to  power  and  K  ingship,  it  was  a  veiling 
of  power  and  kingly  authority,  an  emptying  of  Himself,  of  hon  or  and  glory  in  our  be- 
half. The  two  states  are  in  antagonism  ajui  cannot  coexist  in  tl^e  First  Advent  of  the 
blessed  Redeemer.  This  Lord  and  Son  of  David  came  to  "  suffer  many  things**  instead 
of  reigning  ;  **  it  behoved  Christ  to  suffer/'  so  that  the  Father,  instead  of  giving  Him  the 
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Kingdom  predicted  by  Daniel,  described  by  the  prophets  and  covenanted  in  the  sore 
mercies  of  David,  gave  Him  the  exceedingly  bitter,  sorrowful  "  cup*'  to  drink  for  ns. 
Instead  of  a  Kingdom,  He  **  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men  ;* '  "He  <iame  to  His  own 
and  His  own  received  Him  not,"  for  '*  they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled."  Instead  of 
reigning.  He  was  betrayed,  reproached,  spit  on,  crowned  with  thorns,  mocked  as 
King,  and  crucified.  Tell  us  not  that  David's  Hon  reigned,  as  covenanted,  during  such 
trials.  Any  effort  to  unite  the  two  is  a  xnolaiion  of  what  the  prophets  have  written  and 
the  Grospels  have  recorded,  and  opposed  to  express  passages  which  teach  us,  among  other 
reasons,  why  Christ  endured  aU  this,  Phil.  2:6-11;  Heb.  12  :  2  ;  Rom.  14  : 9,  etc. 

And  (which  is  a  remarkable  and  decided  proof  that  Scripture  embraces  a  Divine,  not 
hnman.  Plan)  that  this  humiliation,  suffering,  etc.,  of  David's  Son  is,  according  to 
I>avid*s  own  predictions  concerning  his  Heir,  a  necessary  prehide  to  reigning  as  an 
immortal  Son  of  Man  on  David's  throne,  and  a  requisite  preparation  to  qualify  Him  pre- 
eminenily  for  the  lofty  position  of  a  universal  Theocratic  King.  We  are,  therefore,  abun- 
dantly sustained  in  our  position  by  converging  evidence  t£^en  from  different  points, 
while  a  mass  of  confirmatory  proof  remains  still  to  be  presented  as  we  advance  in  the 
aigximent. 

Obs.  6.  This  nighness  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  nation  was  evidenced  not 
merely  by  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  but  by  the  tender  of  it  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ.  He  was  the  predicted  Kin^,  the  Son  of  David  who  should 
reign,  and  in  virtue  of  this  the  Kingdom,  m  a  manner,  has  come  nigh  in 
His  Person,  He  being  a  representative  of  the  Kingdom,  or,  rather,  in  Him 
it  is  lodged  as  in  Divine  royal  right.  So  that,  as  the  King  of  Babylon  is 
called  the  Kingdom  in  Dan.  2  :  38,  39,  so  also  the  Kingdom  jvas  vested  in 
Christ,  but  with  this  material  difference  (which  many  overlook),  that  whilst 
in  Him  as  of  divine  and  legal  right  it  was  not  then  manifested,  the  right, 
for  certain  reasons  and  purposes,  was  not  then  entertained  and  pressed  to 
an  actual  realization.  The  Kingship  was  held  in  abeyance  because  of  the 
foreseen  result. 

The  Kingdom  thus  connected  with  the  person  of  Jesus  may  serve  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain some  peculiar  phraseology,  such  as  is  contained  in  the  Kingdom  coming  nigh, 
npon,  or  among  them.  But  as  these  passages  will  deserve  a  separate  notice,  we  pass 
them  for  the  present  with  the  simple  caution,  that  such  language  must  not  be  pressed 
(as  many  do)  beyond  its  legitimate  meaning  and  application.  While  it  is  true  that  Jesus 
never  denied,  even  in  the  face  of  death,  His  royalty,  His  Kingship,  His  divine  and  legal 
right  to  reign  as  covenanted,  yet  it  is  likewise  true,  that,  foreseeing  His  rejection  by  the 
nation,  and  appreciating  the  work  before  Him  to  be  performed,  instead  of  urging  His 
claim  He  veiled  it,  giving  us  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  it,  and  that  when  solicited  by 
some  (not  the  representative  men  of  the  nation).  He  refused  to  be  made  King. 

Obs.  7.  The  reader  will  observe  that  there  is  not  a  single  declaration  of 
Christ's  which  asserts  that  the  Kingdom  was  then  in  actual  existence.  It 
is  simply  inferred  by  others  against  covenant  promise  and  prediction.  One 
of  the  strongest  passages  from  which  such  an  inference  is  drawn  is  that 
of  Matt.  12  :  28,  "  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the 
Kingdom  is  come  unto  you.''  Leaving  a  full  answer  to  follow  in  succeed- 
ing Propositions,  we  now  on\j  remark  that  in  the  establishment  of  this 
Kingdom  (as  predicted)  the  miraculous  and  supernatural  (Props.  6  and  7) 
is  required,  and  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  a  foreshadowing  and  evidence  of 
the  luture  fulfilment  of  the  promises.  To  this  evidence  Jesus  simply 
appeals,  as  confirmatory  of  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  made  to  them,  of 
its  sincerity  and  surety  ;  for  Ills  miraculous  power  exerted,  evinced  that 
the  Kingdom  vmsnicjhunto  them,  both  in  the  person  of  the  King,  although 
in  humiliation,  and  m  His  possessing  the  adequate  power  to  re-establish  it, 
if  they  made  the  necessary  choice. 
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Observe,  also,  that  this  language  was  addressed  to  unbelievers,  to  captions  penom 
who  rejected  Jesus.  Hence,  the  Kingdom  is  come  unto  or  upon  you,  certainly  does  not 
allude  in  their  case  to  an  actual  possession,  but  merely  to  its  being  offered  to  them. 
Again,  as  critics  have  often  noticed,  the  phrase  "  is  come"  is  frequently  n»ed  to  denote  t 
drawing  nigh,  a  divine  purpose  not  then  actually  accomplished,  etc.,  as  e.g.  Gen.  6  :  13; 
Isa.  60  : 1  ;  Heb.  12  :  22,  etc. 

Obs.  8.  Renan  {Life  of  Jesus ^  p.  249),  after  telling  us  that  Christ  had  an 
'*  apocalyptic  theory"  of  the  Kingdom  (which,  in  another  place,  he  defines 
to  be  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Daniel),  adopts  very  much  the  prevailing  view  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  by  saying  :  '*  lie  often  declared  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  has  already  commenced  (t)y  that  every  man  carries  it  in  himseU  (?), 
and  may,  if  ho  bo  worthy  of  it,  enjoy  it :  that  each  creates  this  Kingdom 
(?)  quietly  by  the  true  conversion  of  the  heart,"  and  then  interprets 
the  kingdom  to  mean  "the  good,"  **  the  reign  of  justice,"  or,  "the 
liberty  of  the  soul."  He  gives  as  proof.  Matt.  6  :  10,  33,  Mark  12  :34, 
Luke  11  :  2  ;  12  :  31  ;  17  :  20,  21.  Such  a  total  misappreheyi^ion  of  the 
Kingdom  (which  ignores  express  covenant  and  prediction)  is  fortified  b/ 
the  usage  of  eminent  theologians.  For  the  present,  we  only  reiterate  out 
conviction,  that  the  disciples  on  the  ground  were  far  better  able  to  judge 
concerning  the  Kingdom  and  wliat  Christ  declared  respecting  it,  thim 
Renan  is  prepared  to  do  at  this  late  day. 

Obs.  9.  Olshausen,  Neander,  Lange,  and  many  others  are  compelled, 
in  order  to  preserve  consistency  in  their  theory  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom, 
to  make  this  Kingdom  commence  somehow  with  the  First  Advent.  Nor, 
while  it  is  true  that  the  Kingdom  in  a  certain  sense  (Obs.  G)  was  in  Christ, 
and  brought  nigh  by  Him  to  the  nation,  yet  it  is  wrong  and  misleading  to 
infer  from  this  that  it  was  established.  i7ie  contrary,  as  held  by  the  early 
Church,  is  the  truth.  It  is  in  view  of  this  unwarranted  inference  that 
such  writers  take  the  great  and  unauthorized  liberty  of  changing  the 
phrase  **  nigh  at  hand  "  into  *'  now  established,"  *'  now  founded,"  "now 
already  present,"  etc.  Overlooking  the  Kingdom  that  is  covenanted  even 
under  oath,  and  spiritualizing  the  promises,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  draw 
from  Christ's  language  erroneous  inferences.*  Forsaking  the  expressly 
covenanted  Kingdom  for  something  else,  introduces  widely  antagonistic 
contrasts.  The  most  divergent  theories  are  a  natural  result.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  others  are  presented  in  the  following 
note.* 

'  We  win  nUow  some  to  speak  for  themselves,  leaving  the  reader  to  ponder  a  certain  un- 
decisive tone.  Storr  {Diss.  On  the  Kingdom)  says,  respecting  this  nearness,  that  the 
Kingdom  was  present  and  actually  realized,  because  "  Jesus  being  bom  (Matt.  3  :  2),  the 
Kingdom  in  a  certain  sense  (Luke  11  :  20,  and  17  :  21  ;  Matt.  12  :  28)  was  come,*  *  being 
promised  to  '*  the  offspring  of  David  ;"  and  it  could  not  commence  until  He  was  born, 
and  then  **  the  Kingdom  had  so  far  come  that  the  King  by  whom  it  was  to  be  adminis- 
tered was  certainly  present."  From  this  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  it  was  thus " ad- 
ministered,"  never  attempting  to  prove  the  main  fact,  never  considering  that  the  pres- 
ence of  one  entitled  to  reign  and  the  reign  itself  are  not  necessarily  cojoined,  and  nerer 
noticing  that  a  part  of  the  covenant  promise  (i.e.  the  descent)  he  takes  literally  and  the 
rest  (i.e.  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom)  he  discards.  Is  it  possible  to  base  so  importaotft 
matter  as  the  founding  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom,  upon  so  slight  and  inferential  a  founda- 
tion? 

Schmid  {Bib.  Theol,  p.  244)  remarks  :  '^  He  describes  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  already 
begun  at  the  then  present  time  (Matt.  12  :  28  ;  Luke  11  :  20,  21).  The  starting  point  U 
this  Kingdom  is  the  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.  11  :  12  ;  Luke  16  :  16) :  i4>to 
this  time  the  Old  Test,  dispensation  lasted.    By  Jqsus  in  Matt.  11  :  11,  contnstixig  the 
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ist  with  the  members  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  it  may  be  perceived  that  the  real  com- 
emcnt  of  this  Kingdom  is  connected  with  His  person. ' '  This  needs  no  comment, 
>int8  having  already  been  anticipated  (as  to  the  Baptist,  see  Props.  38-41) ;  but  may 
>t  ask,  Why  this  shifting  of  commencement  from  John  to  Christ,  and  then,  as  Lange 
)  does,  from  the  birth  to  the  baptism,  and  from  the  baptism  to  the  confession  of 
;  or  to  the  death,  or  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  etc.  ? 
s  not  a  sign  of  weakness?  Yon  Gerlach  (Lange's  Com.  Matt.,  p.  309)  begins  it  at 
aptism  of  Jesus  :  "  At  His  baptism  Jesus  had,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  entered  that  new 
dom  of  God  upon  earth  which  He  Himself  had  founded.'*  Strange  procedure  :  Uie 
it  Man  founds  a  Kingdom  and  then  afterward  enters  into  it  Himself  !  This  theory 
ly  a  following  of  Augustine,  who  (City  of  God,  B.  17,  S.  8)  speaking  of  BUs  "  do- 
>n  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth,'*  remarks  :  "  He 
the  beginning  of  His  reigning  from  the  river  where  John  baptized,"  etc.  The  ab- 
ty  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs  no  reply. 

a  Oosterzee  {Vitol.  N.  Test,  p.  70),  so  also  Thompson  (37te  ThecH.  of  Christy  tells  us 
;he  Kingdom  is  **  something  essentially  present.  When  He  comes,  it  appears  with 
;  it  is  already  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  asking  when  it  shall  appear,  Luke 
lO,  21. "  From  this  it  is  inferred,  without  noticing  that  if  his  argument  is  correct  it 
iso  hold  true  that  when  He  leaves  the  Kingdom  leaves  with  Him.  A  full  reply  to 
Eavorite  passage  for  inferential  proof,  taken  from  Luke,  will  appear  under  Prop. 

It  is  only  by  confounding  (Props.  79  and  80)  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the 
ally  covenanted  TheocraticDavidio  Kingdom  that  such  inferences  are  unjustly 
.  So  Beuss  {His.  Oh.  Theol,  p.  154)  argues  :  ''  The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesus 
ed  to  make  a  reality,  commences  with  his  personal  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the 
I.  His  Advent  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  be- 
I  He  is  the  Head  and  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  cause  cannot  exist  without 
led.*'  Then  (p.  157)  he  asserts  that  for  **  a  precise  date  for  the  commencement  of 
ingdom,"  **  that  date  is  no  other  than  the  moment  in  which  John  the  Baptist,  the 
nd  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  opened  its  doors,  so  to  speak,  bv  proclaiming  to  the 
I  Him  who  was  to  realize  its  most  cherished  hopes,"  and  appeals  as  confirmatory  to 

16  :  16  and  Matt.  11  :  11>14.  Thus,  when  men  forsake  the  covenants  and  the  pre- 
>ns  which  determine  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  intended,  do  they  blunder  and  per- 
iie  simple  truth— men,  too,  who  are  able  instructors  in  many  other  things.  Alas  I 
nands  just  such  men  to  cause  the  church  itself  to  drift  into  its  predicted  course  of 
lief  (Prop.  177) ;  weak  men,  or  persons  of  no  ability  and  power,  could  not  exert  such 
fluence. 

hus  e.g.  Storr  (Diss,  on  the  Kingdom),  not  satisfied  with  his  own  declarations  (Obs.  9, 
1),  a<l(ls  :  '*  After  the  death  of  Jesus,  from  the  period  of  His  resurrection  and  ascen- 
Into  heaven,  tfuit  heavenly  Kingdom  which  the  ancient  prophets  had  predicted  was 
ed  upon  by  the  ofif spring  of  David."  **  It  follows,  then,  that  the  commencement  of 
fessiuh's  Kingdom,  although  in  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  traced  from  His  birth,  yet 
3rly  is  to  be  reckoned  from  His  ascension  into  heaven.  Which  proves  that  a  far 
•ent  appearance  was  then  given  to  the  Kingdom  of  David,  uhich  Jesus  possessed  after 
leath  and  return  to  a  new  life  ;  and  that  the  throne  of  David  became  a  far  more 
3d  se.'it  of  majesty,  from  the  time  that  it  was  occupied  by  Jesus."  Here  is  simply 
isssuinption  built  upon  another,  and  the  leading  one  is  that  in  some  sense  Jesus 
'  was  on  David's  throne.  (Comp.  Props.  52  and  122.)  Now  if  the  Davidic  throne 
ag  their  own  theorj')  is  the  Father's  throne  in  the  third  heaven,  how  could  the  Son 
in,  during  His  natural  life  and  previous  to  His  exaltation,  reign  in  the  promised 
dom  ?  Does  that  exaltation  in  the  third  heaven  meet  the  conditions  of  a  Theocratic 
dom  covenanted  to  be  here  on  the  earth,  or  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  in 
ibing  the  restoration  of  an  overthrown  Theocratic  Kingdom  in  the  land  of  Palestine  ? 
.  Bascoui  {tknnons^  series  1,  ser.  4),  brings  us  to  a  climax.  He  informs  us  that  the 
dom  (as  delineated  in  the  110  Ps.,  called  **  the  Creed  of  David")  here  described  was 
»ssed  in  the  covenant  of  redemption  in  Paradise,  is  from  eternity  and  extends  to 
ity,  and  hence  is  not.  as  some  assume,  *'  a  mere  parenthesis  in  the  Divine  adminis- 
>n.'*  This  sadly  mixes  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the  Kingdom  specially  cove- 
id  to  David's  Son  ;  it  utterly  ignores  the  Humanity  of  Jesus,  the  Theocratic-Davidio 
ing,  and  what  is  promised  to  the  Son  of  Man.  But  instead  of  answering  Bascom. 
ave  one  of  his  own  class  of  interpreters — but  far  more  able — reply.  Van  Oosterzee 
rf.  X.  Test.,  p.  69)  observes:  "The  Kingdom  is  something  new.  Since  it  drew 
only  in  the  fulness  of  time,  it  was  not  before  found  on  earth.  It  is  consequently 
aerely  the  continuation  of  the  former  thread,  but  the  commencement  of  an  order  ot  \ 

;s  not  before  seen,  Luke  10  :  23,  24,  comp.  Matt.  26  :  28."     IiQA.Nm<^  o>i}i:ifiiA  \a  x^^ 
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onoile,  if  they  can,  snch  opposite  statements,  it  may  be  said  that  Oosterzee  in  rig^  in 
saying  that  it  is  new/'  i.e.  something  to  come,  not  existing  just  previously  to  the  adTent 
(Props.  37  and  38),  bat  is  certainly  wrong  in  the  assertion  that  it  was  **  not  before  found 
on  earth, "  as  shown  by  Props.  25,  29,  31,  etc.  For  it  is  to  be  restored  ;  it  is  the  restored 
Theocratic  Kingdom  ;  and  it  is  **  new,"  i.e.  renewed  (for  the  word  **  new"  is  often  used. 
Prop.  50,  in  the  sense  of  renewal),  having  also  many  *'  new*'  features  added  (as  e.g.  ti» 
mle  of  a  God- man,  of  glorified  and  immortal  rulers)  that  the  Davidic  Kingdom  sew 
possessed.    But  we  will  not  anticpiate  coming  Propositions. 

Obs.  10.  Here,  at  this  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  as  nigh  at  hand,  so 
many  stumble  and  fall  into  serious  error  (comp.  Props.  38,  42,  65).    Let 
nstake  Reuss  {His,  Ch.  TheolX  illustrative  of  a  large  class,  which  rightly 
affirms  that  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  is  fundamental,  and  then  gives  as  i 
special  means  for  comprehending  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  the  epit- 
omized formulas,  '*  the  time  is  fulfilled  ;  the  Kingdom  of  God  ia  at  hand; 
repent  ye  and  believe  the  Gospel."     Thus  far  correct ;  but  instead  of  look- 
ing at  these   formulas   from    the  covenanted  standpoint  and  from  the 
Primitive  view,  he  regards  them  entirely  from  a  modertt  position.    More 
than  this  :  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  nation  to  whom  this  was 
preached  refused  to  repent ;  the  conditions  then  being  altered  and  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  also  (which  he  never  notices)  being  changed,  he  pro- 
ceeds on  the  assumption  of  repentance  and  the  vnniediate  setting  up  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  then  to  hnd  this  Kingdom  nothing  offered  itself  but  the 
Church,  or  believers,  as  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  which,  of  course,  under 
such  an  illegitimate  process  of  reasoning   (leaving  out  the  conditions, 
whether  actually  complied  with,  upon  which  the  Kingdom  was  tendered) 
are  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  Kingdom. 

Obs.  11.  The  climax  of  unbelief  in  this  direction  is  reached  by  Deprez 
{Joh7i,  or  the  Apoc,  of  the  Neio  Test,),  a  professed  believer.  Admitting  that 
the  Kingdom  was  Believed  and  preached  as  covenanted  ;  confessing  that 
it  was  not  set  up,  as  thus  received,  during  the  First  Advent  and  since; 
informing  us  that  the  apostles  and  Primitive  Church  universally  looked 
for  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom,  locating  it  at  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesna, 
he  then  proceeds,  in  the  coolest  possible  manner,  to  suggest  that  all  such 
references  to  the  Kingdom  and  Advent  connected  with  it  are  to  he  rejected 
as  spurious,  as  additions  given  under  a  gross  misapprehension  oi  the 
truth.  This  interpretation  and  remedy  (indorsed  by  eminent  men)  is 
simpljr  a  total  perversion  of  covenant  and  Scripture,  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
integrity  and  authority  of  the  Word  itself.  It  follows,  as  a  natund  result, 
from  three  things,  all  of  which  are  taken  for  granted :  (1)  that  the  King- 
dom 710W  exists,  m  a  form  so  widely  different  from  the  expectations  of  the 
early  Church  and  the  descriptions  of  the  Word,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  them  ;  (2)  that  the  most  solemnly  given  Scripture,  viz.:  the  cove- 
nant (given  under  oath  and  the  basis  of  the  Kingdom),  is  to  be  also  ignored 
as  incapndle  of  fulfilment ;  (3)  and  that  Holy  Writ,  descriptive  of  the 
postponement  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  is  not  to  have  anf 
weight  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  In  other  words,  Deprez. 
whether  intentional  or  not,  sets  himself  up  as  the  Judge  of  Scripture  (wh»t 
to  receive  and  what  to  reject),  toithout  allowing  Scripture  to  testify  in  itf 
own  behalf.  If  no  such  Kingdom  exists  now,  certamly  it  is  no  more  than 
simple  justice  demands  to  permit  Scripture  to  assign  it^  rectsons  for  the 
same  (comp.  Props.  57-68). 
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Obs.  12.  In  the  light  of  Scripture  there  i&no  eoccttse  ior  i\iQ  prevaih'ng 
interpretations  respecting  the  Kingdom,  for,  over  against  the  meanings 
engrafted  by  man,  there  is  an  abundance  to  satisfy  toe  reverent  student 
that  they  are  utterly  untenable.  Without  attemptiug  to  forestall  the 
proof  that  the  following  Propositions  contain,  it  may  be  well  to  say  that 
numerous  passages  directly  aftirm,  or  imply,  our  position.  Take  e.g.  Matt. 
26  :  29,  Mark  14  :  25,  and  Jesus  in  the  expressions  "  until  that  day^^ 
locates  the  Kingdom  in  the  future,  which  is  made  more  emphatic  by  Luke 
(22  :  18)  saying  :  **  Until  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  shall  co7)ie.''  It  the  King- 
dom already  existed,  such  phraseology  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  but 
with  our  view  it  is  consistent  and  significant.  The  general  tenor  of  the 
Word  indicates  the  same  feature.  Thus  e.g.  when  Jesus  speaks  of  entering 
into  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt.  7  :  21,  22),  its  futurity  is  expressed  by 
the  phrase  *'  in  tfiat  e/ay,"  i.e.,  it  is  something  not  present  to  be  realized  at 
once.  So  also  in  the  prayer  **  thy  Kingdom  co^ne,^^  the  futnrity  of  which 
was  believed  in  hj  the  disciples,  and  which  excited  the  petition  (for  the 
prayer  was  given  m  accordance  with  the  well-known  views  of  the  disciples) 

Iust  before  the  ascension.  Acts  1  :  6.     Thus  in  Matt.  19  :  28,  Luke  22  :  29, 
\j  adopting  the  Jewish  phraseology  linked  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom, 
Jesus  conclusively  teaches  that  the  Kingdom  is  future  and  not  present. 

Obs,  13.  The  distinctive  preaching  of  Jesus,  based  as  it  is  on  the 
covenants,  throws  light  on  the  vexed  question  pertaining  to  the  relation 
that  He  sustained  to  the  law.  He  observed  the  law  Himself  and  enjoined 
it  upon  others,  and  yet  intimated,  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  etc., 
the  abrogation  of  the  Mosiac  law.  But  we  must  carefully  distinguish  when 
the  latter  was  done,  viz.  after  the  representative  men  of  the  nation  had 
conspired  against  Him,  and  after  Ho  had  revealed  His  rejection  by  tbo 
nation.  We  hear  much  about  Jesus  being  no  Jew  in  spirit,  etc.  Even 
believers  largely  indorse  the  language  of  Kenan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  207), 
"  Jesus,  in  other  words,  is  no  longer  a  Jew."  **  He  proclaims  the  rights 
of  man,  not  the  rights  of  the  Jew  ;  the  religion  of  man,  not  the  religion  of 
the  Jew  ;  the  deliverance  of  man,  and  not  the  deliverance  of  the  Jew" 
(comp.  Prop.  69).  Against  all  such  inferential,  cosmopolitan  reasoning, 
we  need  only  place  one  passage  (Rom.  15  :  8)  out  of  many  :  ^'Noio  I  say 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God.  to 
confirm  the  promises  made  unto  the  Fathers.'''  Hence  His  restricted  mis- 
sion. Prop.  64. 

This  deserves  more  attention.     The  preaching  of  Jesus  indicates  that  He  was  a  Jewish 

Ereacher  to  Jews.  The  covenants,  the  promises,  the  predictions  all  demand  this,  and 
ence  His  exclusive  mission  to  the  Jews.  The  cosmopolitan  results  are  invariably  linked 
withy  first,  a  faU  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  secondly,  with  a  recovery  of  the  same  nation. 
The  Gentiles  are  reached  and  blessed  through  the  Jews,  for  it  is  ever  true  that  *^  Salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews.'*  Paul  afiirms,  what  simple  consistency  requires,  that  Jesus  exercised 
His  office  of  Messiah  with  special  reference  to  the  covenanted  people,  the  Jews.  He 
could  not,  "with  covenanted  truth  before  Him,  occupy  any  other  position.  Besides  this, 
as  the  law  was  obligatory  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  and  had  formed  part  of  the  Davidio 
institution  or  Theocratic  rule,  it  was  essential  that  the  Heir,  the  promised  Son  of  David, 
should,  as  Son  of  Man,  render  obedience  to  that  law  (until  set  aside)  thus  vindicating 
His  fitness,  sinlessness,  reverence  for  God's  appointments,  and  worthiness  to  be  the 
Buler  on  David's  throne  (comp.  Props.  83,  84,  etc.).  What  changes  would  have  resulted 
had  the  Jews  received  Him,  we  cannot  tell,  seeing  that  God's  Plan  was  determined  in  view 
of  this  foreseen  rejection.  The  grace  and  mercy  extended  to  Gentiles,  as  will  be  more 
olaorly  stated  hereafter,  tlwoiigl^  tb©  HftbeU^f  of  V^^  Jews,  dp^  tvo\,  «lXfeT  Q^xwV:^ ^^h^N^ 
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attitude  or  lessen  His  being  **  a  minister  of  the  circnmcision.''  When  the  nation  fell  and 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles  continued  on,  the  Mosaic  ritual  was  abrogated  by  the  Tety  fane 
of  circumstances.  And  it  is  a  curious  and  striking  exhibition  of  Christ's  delicate  feeling 
toward  His  own  specific  mission  to  the  Jewish  people,  that,  what  Paul  afterward  so 
boldly  proclaimed  as  no  longer  binding,  Jesus  only  intimated  in  an  indirect  manaeL 
He  respected  and  honored  His  mission. 
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Proposition  57.  This  Kingdom  was  offered  to  theJexouTi  iwiioTi^ 
hut  the  nation  rejected  it. 

That  it  was  oflPered  in  ^ood  faith  we  have  seen — the  mission  of 
John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples  being  conjmed  to  the  nation.  But 
the  nation,  instead  of  repenting  and  receiving  the  Messiah,  con- 
spired through  its  representaiive  men^  the  chief  priests,  scribes, 
and  elders,  to  put  Him  to  death.  The  entire  record  of  the  Gosi)els 
shows  how  He  was  persecuted  and  finally  crucified,  as  John  1 :  11, 
Luke  19  :  14,  Matt.  16  :  21,  Matt.  20  :  18,  19,  etc.  By  this  action 
they  said  :  "  We  will  n/)t  have  this  man  to  reian  over  us  ;^^  by  this 
3onduct  they  evinced  how  tUterly  unprepared^  morally,  they  w*e 
for  a  restored  Theocratic- Davidic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah. 

11  it  be  asked,  AVhy  this  imposed  condition  of  repentance  ?  the  answer  is  plain.  Snch 
i  Theocratic  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  with  the  accompanying  elevation  of  the  Jewish 
lation — as  covenanted  and  predtded —cannot  possibly  be  established  without  a  suitable 
noral  preparation.  An  exaltation  to  such  supremacy  and  honor,  unless  previously  pre. 
>ared  for  it,  would  only  have  excited  the  pride,  the  selfishness,  the  arrogance,  and  am- 
otion of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  purity  of  the  Kingdom  intended,  its  design  for  bless- 
ng,  the  character  of  its  rulers,  the  Theocratic  idea  itself— aU  demanded  hearty  repent- 
ince  and  true  reformation.  This  feature  will  appear  more  evident  when  we  see  how 
jk>d  is  raising  up  a  repentant  people  for  this  very  purpose,  viz.  :  to  establish  it  upon  a 
>asis  of  moral  ))reparAtion  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  associated  with  Him  in  gov> 
)mment.  Thus  e.g.  the  account  of  Luke  9  :  60,  which  some  denounce  as  **  cruelty,"  and 
rhich  others  (Barnes,  etc.)  explain  that  **  sentimentality"  must  give  place  to**  deci- 
iion"and  **  eternal  consolations,"  can  be  more  readily  explained  in  the  light  of  this  con- 
litioned  repentance.  The  man  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  as  evidenced  by  his  asking  per- 
nission.  Now,  as  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  the  greatest  of  all  things,  was  thus  con- 
litioned,  and  the  preaching  of  this  repentance  nationally  being  very  limited  and  urgent 
in  order  to  make  the  nation  inexcusable),  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  and  importance  to 
)ring  this  testimony  before  the  nation  ;  all  other  objects,  for  the  time  being,  must  give 
)lace  to  this  one,  so  essential,  which  could  not  he  postponed.  Hence,  under  the  circum- 
(tances,  the  charge  to  preach  the  Kingdom— a  style  of  preaching  which  speedily,  as  we 
ihall  show — changed,  the  crisis  having  been  passed. 

Ob.<i.  1.  Nationally,  through  the  nation's  highest  oflBcials  and  conncil, 
;he  Kingdom  was  rejected  on  account  of  the  tmposed  condittou,  repentance, 
ilthough  individual  Jews  repenting  were  received  as  believers.  The 
Kingdom  could  not  be  erected,  owing  to  its  affiliation  with  the  nation 
tselr,  requiring  not  merely  a  few  who  believed,  but  a  natmial  moral 
regeneration.  The  past  history  of  the  nation  clearly  taught  the  sad  truth 
that,  without  such  a  moral  reformation,  it  was  utterly  vvfitted  to  bear  a 
Theocratic  rule.  This  it  most  painfully  evidenced  at  the  First  Advent  by 
crucifying  its  own  promised  Messiah.  This  was,  when  fully  appreciated, 
I  fearful  crime.  The  great  question  with  the  Jew,  after  the  Messiah  was 
killed,  was  this  :  How  could  he  under  such  aggravating  guilt,  slaying  the 
covenanted  David's  Son,  be  saved  from  his  sin?  This  it  was  that  caused, 
ander  Peter's  exhibition  of  this  guilt,  that  anguish,  of  heait,  V^w\^Vva.%iw.W      ^ 
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into  the  significant  inquiry:  **  Men  and  brethren,  what  shall  we  do?" 
What  they  were  to  do— this  key  of  knowledge  given  in  mercy — was  com- 
mitted to  Peter,  as  well  as  the  other  key  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  modem  Beformed  Jews  deny  that  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation  resulted  from 
sinfulness.  We  leave  them  to  assign  the  reason  for  their  dispersion,  etc.,  in  the  following 
resolution  at  a  meeting  held  by  Keformed  Rabbins  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (qnotedin  Tlbe 
JsraelUe  Indeed,  Feb.  No..  1871) :  **  Hesolved.  That  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  state  had  nolits 
cause  m  the  sinfulness  of  Israel,  but  in  the  Divine  purposo,  manifested  more  and  more 
in  history,  to  send  the  members  of  the  Hebrew  race  to  all  parts  of  the  earth,  for  the  ftil- 
filment  of  their  high  mission,  to  lead  all  nations  to  the  true  conception  and  worship  of 
God."  Now,  aside  from  the  New  Test,  declarations  (which  they,  of  coarse,  do  not  re- 
ceive, and  yet  which  are  verified  in  Ihe  literal  fulJUmerU  of  its  predictions  in  their  actual 
histor}'),  this  is  utterly  opposed  by  Moses  in  his  prophecies,  by  all  the  prophets,  by  the 
repeated  confessions  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  even  by  modem  Orthodox.  Many  piayen 
of  the  Jews  indicate  the  truthfulness  of  the  same  ;  and  it  is  only  a  spirit  of  nnlwlief  in 
the  Divine  Kecord,  a  virtual  abandonment  of  God's  own  testimony  and  that  of  the  nation 
itself  in  the  past,  that  can  lead  to  such  unschptural  and  unhistorical  resolutions.  Bev. 
Van  Noorden  (pastor  Holland  Pres.  Ch.,  Chicago)  has  written  some  strictures  on  this  un- 
tenable resolution,  and  among  other  things  shows  **  that  since  the  fall  of  Jerosalem  the 
Jews  as  a  nation  never  have  influenced  the  nations  to  forsake  idolatry,  nor  takes  any 
active  steps  to  lead  the  nations  to  the  true  conception  and  worship  of  God.**  History 
silbstautintes  this,  seeing  that  civilization,  enlightenment,  etc.  came  through  the  labon, 
etc.  of  Christians,  and  not  through  Jews,  however  individuals  of  the  race  may  have 
aided  in  the  same  work.  The  entire  resolution,  therefore,  is  opposed  both  by  Scripture 
and  history,  and  its  framers  were  unable  to  substantiate  it  by  a  single  quotation  from 
or  reference  to  the  Word  of  God. 

Obs.  2.  The  leading  reason  assigned  by  the  priests  and  Pharisees  in 
council  (John  11  :  47,  48)  for  putting  Jesus  to  death  (whom  they  hated 
for  exposing  their  rottenness,  and  insisting  upon  repentance)  was,  that  by 
acknowledging  Him  as  their  King,  they  should  bring  the  Iloman  power 
upon  themselves,  which  would  destory  **  both  our   place   and  nation." 
Here  certainly  was  lack  of  faith  in  a  Theocratic  King  and  Kingdom.     And 
on  this  very  charge  was  He  arraigned  before  Pilate  (Luke  23  :  2,  3)  ;  thus 
hatred  causing  them  to  choose  CmsaVj  instead  of  '*  Christy  a  King.^^    Let 
the  reader  reflect :  their  guilt  was  aggravatea  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
covenanted  Kingdom,  of  a  covenanted  Messiah  in  David's  line  able  to 
protect  against  all  earthly  power,  and  hence  their  malignity  was  manifested 
in  causing  the  death  of   One  who  gave  all  the  predicted  evidences  of 
Messiahship,  and  in  taking  advantage  of  the  very  tender  of  this  Kingdom 
to  them  in  procuring  His  condemnation.     Their  knowledge  of  the  cove- 
nants and  prophets,  their  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Christ,  made  the 
rejection  t)ie  more  deliberate  and  cruel.     Knowing  the  claims  of  the  nre- 
dicted  Messiah,  knowing  that  if  He  ever  came  He  should  be  truly  a  King 
on  David's  restored  throne — this  makes  the  charge  produced  by  tnem  and 
their  conduct  in  the  matter  the  more   dastardly  and  i7wxcusable.     What 
was  offered  in  mercy  and  love,  they  make  the  basis  of  accusation  and  death. 

This  condition  of  repentance,  as  essential  to  the  bestowment  of  a  Theocracy  im- 
posed, is  ihe  key  to  the  private  nature  of  Christ's  miracles.  Unbelievers  ask  why  they 
were  not  more  conspicuous,  etc.  The  design,  was  to  give  sufficient  evidence  to  satis^ 
His  claim  to  Messianic  power  and  dignity  ;  hence  the  miracles  performed  in  connection 
with  this  preaching.  If,  however,  on  the  other  hand.  He  had  publicly,  like  Moses,  at 
Jerusalem  performed  miracle  after  miracle  of  an  astounding  nature,  he  would  have  pre- 
cipitated the  nation,  without  being  morally  qualified^  into  an  effort  (as  even  in  His  re* 
serve  was  adverted  to,  John  6  :  15)  to  make  Him  King  by  force,  tlius  bringing  on  a  re- 
bellion against  the  Boman  Government.  The  exhibition  of  the  miraculous  was  graduaUd 
by  this  condition  of  repentance.    The  delicacy  of  Jesus— foreknowing  the  resolt— in 
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AToiding,  by  withdrawal  and  retirement,  to  bring  the  nation  into  revolt  against  and  con- 
flict with  the  Koman  Empire,  is  most  admirable,  and  serves  to  explain  a  nnmber  of 
events  in  His  life. 

Ohs,  3.  Pressense  {Tlie  Redeemer)  has  several  chapters  on  "  The  Prepara- 
tion for  Christianity/'  and  takes  the  })ositiony  as  announced  in  his  Preface  : 
"  In  niy^iew,  that  preparation  consisted  solely  in  developUig  the  desire  of 
salvation.^*  We  apprehend  that  here  is  a  great  mistake,  as  plain  fact 
proves.  Thousands  before  the  Advent  desired  salvation,  but  did  not 
obtain  it ;  few  at  the  Advent  entertained  it  so  strongly  that  they  were 
willing  to  acquiesce  in  God's  mode  of  securing  it,  for  tne  multitude  re- 
jected and  crucified  Christ,  and  by  their  very  conduct  showed  that  other 
motives,  other  desires,  were  stronger  than  those  alleged  by  Pressense.  The 
facts  disprove  the  theory.  If  the  nation  had  repented  and  received  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  then,  and  only  then,  would  it  be  true,  but  as  it  did  not, 
Buch  a  preparation  is  imagiiiary. 

See  e.g.  what  Mosheim,  Neander,  KiUen,  Knrtz,  and  others  say  of  the  actnal  con- 
dition of  the  Jews,  snnken  into  degeneracy,  divided  into  hostile  parties,  eager  for  Boman 
patronage,  etc.  The  simple  Bible  truth  is  this  :  the  Word  predicts  iht  unsuccessful  nature 
of  Christ's  tender  of  the  Kingdom,  ike  uiibelief  of  the  nation,  that  He  shaU  be  despised, 
rejected,  etc.  The  nation  itself  is  suffering  continued  puni^ment  for  its  unbelief.  The 
desire  for  salvation  was  only  such  as  wicked  men  now  possess,  viz.  :  a  willingness  to  be 
aaved  in,  and  not  from,  their  sins.  A  proper  desire,  excepting  in  a  /eto,  was  not  culti- 
vated. Hence,  many  writers  blunder  when  adverting  to  this  subject,  forgetting  that 
both  Advents,  the  First  and  the  Second,  are  represented  as  finding  the  people  arrayed 
against  the  Christ.  For  even  at  the  time  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  when  Jesus  comes  again 
**  unto  salvation,"  we  find  that  the  world,  instead  of  desiring  salvation,  wiU  be  in  open 
hostility  to  the  Messianic  claims.  Both  Advents  fall  under  the  same  Divine  procedure, 
and  we  must  look  deeper  than  this  for  the  real  preparation.  The  secret  of  the  matter 
lies  in  the  Divine  Purpose,  foretold  already  by  Moses,  Deut.  33  :  21,  who,  instead  of  pre- 
dicting a  desire  for  salvation,  prophesied  the  unbelief  and  rebellion  of  God's  chosen  people 
and  their  punishment  until  a  period  of  trial  had  passed,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the 
same,  God  would  gather  out  a  people  who  shall  desire,  and  ultimately  participate  in, 
this  salvation.  The  Divine  Purpose  accommodated  itself  in  the  Plan  of  Eedemption  to 
these  foreseen  exhibitions  of  national  depravity.  The  times  of  the  Gentiles  were  intro. 
duced,  not  because  of  the  desire  of  salvation  previously  fostered  in  the  Jewish  nation, 
but  because  (as  Paul  in  Rom.  11)  of  unbeliefs  the  veil  over  their  eyes,  their  faU.  The 
idea  of  there  having  been  preparations  going  on  and  culminating  at  that  period  is  in- 
deed a  correct  one,  as  other  writers  have  noticed  (in  language,  facilities  of  intercourse, 
general  peace,  etc.),  for  prophecy  indicates  this  ;  but  it  possesses  a  different  aspect  and 
must  be  placed  on  other  grounds.  The  error  of  some  writers  consists  in  this  :  having 
no  proper  conception  of  another  and  coming  dispensation  here  on  the  earth,  in  which 
salvation  is  to  be  realized,  they  make  the  faith,  hope,  and  earnests  of  salvation  the  salva- 
tion itself,  and  under  the  influence  of  this  misapprehension  indulge  themselves  in  cor- 
responding laudatory  flights,  opposed  alike  to  fact  and  the  Word. 

Obs.  4.  This  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the  nation  in  good  faith,  i.e.  it 
would  have  been  bestowed  provided  the  nation  had  repented.  The  fore- 
known result  made  no  difference  in  the  tender  of  it,  so  far  as  the  free 
agency  of  the  nation  is  concerned ;  that  result  flowed  from  a  voluntary 
choice.  The  national  unbelief  did  not  change  God's  faithfulness,  Rom. 
3:3.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  the  mission  of  Christ  to  take  any  other 
view  of  it,  and  the  sincerity  aiid  desire  of  Jesus  that  the  nation  might 
accept,  is  witnessed  in  His  tears  over  Jerusalem,  in  His  address  to  it,  in 
His  unceasing  labors,  in  sending  out  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  and  in 
His  works  of  mercy  and  love.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  Jews  had  the 
privilege  accorded  to  them  of  accepting  the  Kingdom,  and  it  \Jaft  ^Wi.^\A<5roL 
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annexed  to  it  had  been  complied  with,  then  the  Kingdom  of  David  would 
have  been  most  gloriously  re-established  under  the  Messiah. 

The  qaestion.  How,  then,  would  the  atonement  have  been  made  by  the  shedding  of 
blood?  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  sincerity  of  this  offer,  for  *'  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God  "  would  have  been  equal  to  the  emergency,  either  by  antedating  to  some 
other  period,  or  by  providing  for  it  previously  ;  or  in  some  other,  to  as  unknown,  w»y. 
As  it  was,  God's  purposes.  His  determinate  counsel,  are  shaped  by  what  wJb  a/oreteoi 
voluntary  choice  of  the  nation.  God's  mercy  was  -willing  to  bestow,  but  the  nation's 
depravity  prevented  the  gift.  That  the  Kingdom  would  have  been  eistablished  had  the 
nation  believed,  is  evident  from  Deut.,  ch.  32,  2  Ghron.  7  :  12-22,  Isa.  48  :  18,  Ps.  81  :&- 
16,  etc.  Dealing  with  facts,  we  are  not  concerned  with  contingencies.  Compare  Oo8te^ 
zee*s  Ck.  Dog.,  vol.  2,  p.  523,  and  Augustine  quoted  by  him,  and  Augustine  and  Gxegoi; 
the  Great  as  quoted  by  Hagenbach,  llis,  of  Doc. ,  voL  1,  p.  351. 

In  the  programme  of  unbelief  we  find  it  asserted  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (Ck.  2VoL 
and  Mod.  Skep.,  p.  139)  that'*  the  disbelief  of  the  Jews  in  Jesus  was  indinp^isable  to 
the  scheme  of  the  atonement" — language  even  incautiously  used  by  some  beUeveHk 
This  is  disproven  by  this  tender  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  prevailing  tenor  of  the  Word, 
and  by  the  guilt  of  the  nation  not  being  compromised  or  lessened  through  such  a  fietton. 
It  is  unauthorized  assumption.  Paul's  argument  in  Bomans  proceeds  on  the  suppodtioii 
that  the  nation  had  the  power  of  choice,  that  it  wilfullv  chose  the  evil,  and  that  God  in 
mercy  overruled  its  faU  for  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  They  stumbled  and  fell,  not 
through  necessity,  and  not  because  God's  Purpose  required  it,  but  solely  throng  their 
own  unbelief  ;  and  God's  Plan,  as  the  Omniscient,  embraced  the  same  as  a  foreknown 
result,  and  made  provision  accordingly.  This  feature  also  meets  a  Jewish  objection. 
Thus  e.g.  Levi  {Disserts.,  vol.  1,  p.  120)  says  :  **  They  (Christian  Apologists)  cannot 
produce  one  single,  clear,  unequivocal  prophecy  of  the  Old  Test,  which  foretells  ft 
twofold  coming  of  one  and  the  same  person  as  the  Messiah,"  etc.  This  arises  simply 
from  the  fact  that,  as  this  offer  was  to  be  made  at  the  First  Advent,  the  prophecies  an 
guardedly  (see  Prop.  55,  Obs.  7,  and  Prop.  34)  given,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
distinctive  to  show  that  at  the  First  Advent,  as  occurred,  the  Messiah  would  be  de- 
spised and  rejected  (Isa.  55,  Dan.  9  :  26). 

Obs.  5.  Able  writers  make  incautious  assertions  relative  to  this  period. 
Thus  e.g.  Oosterzee  (TVi^o/.  New  Test.,  p.  32)  on  this  point  says  :  "  Thecore- 
iiant  act  of  the  Theocracy  thus  founded  was  the  lawgiving  at  Sinai ;  its  seat 
the  Sanctuary  ;  its  end,  not  the  rising  of  the  Kingdom,  by  which  it  was 
modified,  but  tlie  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  state;  its  highest  benefit, 
finally,  was  the  appearing  of  Ilim  who  put  an  end  to  the  wall  of  separation 
between  Israel  and  the  nations,^*  According  to  the  express  promises  an- 
nexed by  Moses  (Prop.  26)  to  Deut.  32,  its  end  was  7iot  such  as  Oosterzee 
states,  for  it  was  designed  for  blessing  and  not  for  such  a  destruction. 
The  end  alleged  by  him  was  brought  about,  not  by  the  tender  of  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom  (much  less  by  a  Kingdoih  not  then  in  existence),  not  by  the 
appearing  of  Christ  in  itself,  but  is  invariably  attributed  to  the  naUon^s 
unbelief.  If  we  do  not  accept  of  the  solution  given  by  revelation,  and  put 
the  fall  of  the  nation  where  God  places  it,  yiz. :  not  in  His  purposing  or 
designing  it,  but  in  their  own  unbeliefs  we  introduce  an  antagonism  into 
the  Divine  Plan,  inconsistent  with  the  universal  ideas  of  justice  and  love, 
and  invite,  unnecessarily,  the  sneers  of  infidelity.  Besides  this,  the  end 
contemplated  has  not  yet  come  ;  let  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  end,  and  let 
this  nation  again  be  restored,  and  then  will  the  Theocracy  be  restored,  and 
refute  such  fallacies. 
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Pbopositiok  58.  Jem^^    toward   the    close   of  His    ministry^ 
preached  thai  the  Kingdom  was  not  nigh. 

IL  indeed,  the  covenanted  Davidic  Kingdom  is  offered,  and  that 
tender  is  rejected  through  unwillingness  to  repent,  then  it  follows^ 
from  the  foreknowledge  lodged  in  Jesus,  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  some  such  procedure.  The  statement  in  the  Proposition  is 
abundantly  confirmed.  Just  so  soon  as  the  representatives  of  the 
nation  met  in  council  and  conspired  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  then^ 
released  from  the  first  part  of  BUs  mission,  IJis  style  of  prea^hina 
also  changed.  Instead  of  proclaiming  that  the  Kingdom  was  nigh 
to  the  nation,  He  now  directly  intimates  and  declares  that  it  was 
not  nigh.  Matt.  21 :  43,  ^^The  kingdom  of  Ood  shall  be  taken  frora 
you  and  given  to  a  nMion  bringing  forth  the  fruits  therecf^\^  is 
already  conclusive  (as  will  be  shown  hereafter),  confirmed  as  it  is 
by  other  passages. 

Ols.  1.  The  importance  of  this  point,  so  much  overlooked  by  com- 
mentators and  theologians,  will  justify  additional  proof.  Thus  e.g.  take 
the  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  King's  son,  Matt.  22  :  1-14,  giveu  just 
i^ter  (Matt.  21  :  43),  He  declared  that  the  Kingdom  should  be  taken 
from  them,  and  we  have  :  (1)  Hie  Jewish  nation  bidden  but  refusing  the 
invitation  (showing  the  sincerity  of  the  offer,  etc.)  ;  (2)  if  the  invitation 
had  been  accepted,  the  marriage  would  have  taken  place  ;  but  the  invited 
guests  refusing,  it  was  j^ostponed  until  other  guests  were  furnished  ;  (3)  the 
marriage  (i.e.  the  enthronement  to  the  Kingdom,  comp.  Prop.  169),  the 
wedding  (i.e.  the  inauguration  blessings  and  privileges,  the  Kingdom 
being  likened  to  a  feast.  Prop.  169),  were  no  longer  nigh  to  these  invited 
ones  ;  (4)  the  marriage,  the  time  when  the  guests  are  scrutinized,  is  (as 
commentators  inform  us  correctly)  at  the  Sec.  Advent  of  this  King,  hence 

fostponed  until  that  period.  Again  :  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper, 
uke  14  :  15-24,  has  also  reference  to  this  fact.  It  was  suggested  by  the 
saying,  **  Blessed  is  he  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,*^  i.e.  in 
this  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  for  such  was  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  phrase.  Jesus,  in  reply,  expressively  shows  how  this  Kingdom  was 
received.  The  persons  (Jews)  specially  invited  to  this  "great  supper'* 
(i.e.  to  the  blessings  of  this  Kingdom)  rejected  the  invitation,  for  "  they  all 
with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse,'*  and  other  guests  are  to  be 
invited,  urged  to  come  and  enjoy  it,  whilst  **  none  of  those  men  which 
were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  supper,"  i.e.  it  tvas  no  longer  nigh  to  those 
invited.  The  calling  of  other  guests  now  (still  going  on)  takes  the  place 
of  the  first  invitation — a  new  exigency  and  preparation  being  evolved — and 
the  supper,  until  these  guests  are  obtained  (Prop.  65)  is  postponed  to  the 
Sec.  Advent  (Prop.  169). 
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The  critical  stadent  may  perhaps  ask  what  Oospel  do  we  follow  in  its  chronoloeieil 
order.  Our  preference  is  Matthew  (so  Ebrard,  Gosp.  Hut.,  asCalyin,  Bengel,  etc.),  wnen 
Jesas  declares  His  rejection  shortly  after  the  sending  forth  of  the  disciples  to  preach.  Bot 
we  can  (with  Wieseler  and  others)  take  Luke,  or  even  any  of  the  others  (as  we  shall  show  ia 
Prop.  187),  with  the  same  result.  For  this  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  so  constantly 
ignored  by  Christian  Apologists,  is  a  most  powerful  factor  in  the  criticism,  both  of  Ui 
Gospel  writings  and  the  Gospel  History.  It  conclusively  proves  that  the  great  object  of 
the  writers,  in  all  of  them,  was  to  show — (1)  That  Jesus  was  the  Messiah  ;  (2)  why  the 
Messianic  Kingdom  was  delayed  ;  when  and  through  whom  it  shall  be  established.  The 
idea  of  a  postponement  (even  contained  in  the  references  to  a  future  coming  of  Himself 
in  glor}%  and  which  caused  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  Matt.  24  : 3  respecting  His 
future  coming),  must  have  singularly  impressed  the  disciples,  owing  to  their  utter 
inability  to  reconcile  it  with  His  death.  Without  comment,  they  give  us  a  complete  his- 
tory of  the  facts  as  they  existed,  and  do  not  conceal  the  perplexity  in  which  tiiey  were 
involved,  owing  to  their  having  allied  to  the  First  Advent  promises  which  are  only  to  be 
realized  at  the  Second. 

Obs.  2.  But  we  have  more  explicit  announcements.  Thus,  Luke  19  :  41- 
44,  in  which  is  found  :  (1)  Jesus  weeping  over  the  city ;  (2)  the  things 
which  belonged  unto  their  peace,  being  rejected,  were  hid  from  them ;  (3) 
the  evil  results  of  their  unbelief,  in  being  given  over  to  their  enemies  and 
continuing  under  ther  power  ;  (4)  this  great  evil  brought  upon  them 
because  they  appreciated  not  the  offer  made,  because  **  thou  knowest  not 
the  time  of  thy  visitation."  Here,  instead  of  a  Kingdmn,  is  presented  a 
direful  threatening  of  fearful  incoming  evils.  Again  :  in  Matt.  23  :  37, 38, 
we  nave  :  (1)  the  rejection  of  His  message,  evmced  by  the  treatment  of 
those  sent ;  (2)  Christ's  earnest  desire  that  they  might  receive  it ;  (3)  but 
"  they  would  not,*'  indicating  a  voluntary  rejection  ;  (4J  then  "  the  house 
left  desolate,^*  no  restoration  being  granted  ;  (5)  and  Ctirist's  withdrawal 
from  them  for  a  time  ;  (6)  so  that,  instead  of  a  Kingdom  comijig  then  to 
them,  dispersion  and  the  destruction  of  the  city  is  determined,  owing  to 
their  unrepentant  state. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  this  refusal  to  repent,  that  the  sign  of 
Jonah  was  specified  by  Jesus  in  Matt.  12  :  38-41.  Persons  have  songht  for  an  analogy 
between  the  sign  of  Jonah  to  that  generation  and  that  of  the  Son  of  man.  Much  that  is 
unsatisfactory  (by  believers,  who  refer  it  to  death  and  the  resurrection,  forgetting  that 
Jonah  was  alive,  etc. )  and  witless  (by  unbelievers,  who  ridicule  it  as  a  standing  joke) 
has  been  said  and  written.  Many  confess  their  utter  inability  to  see  where  the  imalogy 
is  to  be  found.  Thus  e.g.  a  writer  in  The  Spectator  (and  LittetTs  Liv.  Age)  for  1872 
(Art.  ''  Fred.  Deu.  Maurice"),  after  stating  that  Maurice  *'  admitted  that  he  could  not 
understand  the  analogy  between  Jonah's  three  days' burial  in  the  fish  and  our  Lord's 
three  days'  burial,"  adds  :  "  He  (Maurice)  would  not  admit  that  he  believed  the  Evange- 
list  to  have  made  a  mistake,  and  to  have  attributed  a  fanciful  analogy  of  his  own  to  his 
Master."  Maurice,  professing  himself  unable  to  explain,  was  correct  in  rejecting  the 
notion  of  "  a  fanciful  analogy"  concocted  by  Matthew.  The  preaching  of  this  Kingdom 
on  condition  of  repentance,  and  the  refusal  to  repent,  explains  and  enforces  the  anal- 
ogy. The  simplicity  of  the  analogy  has  caused  it  to  be  overlooked.  To  realize  its  force 
we  must  place  ourselves  on  Jewish  ground  in  the  position  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
who  demanded  a  sign.  The  Kingdom  was  offered  ;  a  sign  was  required,  by  Uiose 
nn willing  to  repent,  against  (v.  41,  42)  all  reasonable  evidence  already  afforded.  Jesns 
virtually  and  emphatically  tells  them  that  the  only  sign  which  they  deserved  is  the  sign  cf 
unbelief.  Jonah  was  three  days  and  nights  in  the  fish's  belly,  owing  to  UTfibdief,  so  Jesus, 
for  the  same  period,  was  in  the  grave  because  of  Jewish  unbelief.  The  one  was  evidence 
of  unbelief,  the  other  also,  so  that  the  declaration  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  nation 
would  not  repent  but  be  the  means  of  Christ's  death.  This  is  confirmed  by  what  imme- 
diately f  oUows. 

Ol^s,  3,  The  evidence  on  this  point  is  strong  and  cumulative,  and  there 
re  given  even  clearer  exhibitions  lYiwi  t\vft  ^t^QQding.    In  Lake  21  :  31  ia 
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something  decisive,  when  apprehended  in  the  light  of  the  immediate  con- 
text. After  describing  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (v.  6, 20),  the  days  of 
vengeance  (v.  22,  23),  the  captivity  and  dispersion  of  the  nation  (v.  24), 
the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  "  U7itil  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
filhd  "  (v.  24),  the  Advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  (v.  27),  the  approach  of  our 
redemption  (v.  28),  the  signs  of  a  coming  deliverance  (v.  28,  29,  30),  the 
Saviour  adds  :  ^^  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  conie  to  pass,  know 
ye  that  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  nigh  at  hand.''  At  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  it  was  relatively  nigh  ^as  we  have  shown)  ;  the  offer  was  simply 
conditioned  by  repentance  ;  and  being  left  to  their  choice,  no  long  interval, 
as  here  intimated,  must  take  place  before  it  is  nigh  to  them.  Now,  how- 
ever, since  His  death  was  actually  contemplated  by  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  the  offer  is  withdrawn,  and  the  postponement  ox  the  Kingdom, 
its  not  being  nigh  to  them,  is  directly  stated  by  an  enumeration  of  certain 
events  which  are  previously  to  take  place  before  it  is  nigh  again.  Let  the 
reader  examine  these  events,  and  he  will  find  that  not  one  of  them  occurred 
between  the  delivery  of  the  prediction  and  the  death  of  Christ ;  hence 
the  Kingdom  was  not  yet  come.  But  more  :  none  of  them  took  place  be- 
tween their  utterance  and  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  hence  the  Kingdom  was 
not  established.  This,  in  which  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  non-occurrence  of 
the  events,  is  all  that  is  needed  thus  far  in  our  argument. 

But  in  this  passage  and  context  we  have  more  than  this :  two  things  may  weU  call 
for  consideration.  (1)  Let  the  reader  reflect  npon  the  Jewish  idea  of  '*the  Coming 
One**  and  *'  the  world  to  come/*  etc.,  and  then  notice  that  the  questions  of  the  disciples 
respecting  His  coming  and  the  end  of  this  age  imply  the  notion  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Messianic  Kingdom.  The  reply  indicates  no  such  introduction,  but  a  continued  series 
of  events,  long  continued  (for  this  passage  and  Matt.  24  and  25  and  Mark  13  contain  an 
epitomized  history  of  this  dispensation  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent),  before  the  Kiugdom 
again  comes  nigh.  (2)  Next,  consider  the  events  enumerated,  and  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  which  occurred  thirty  or  forty  years  afterward  ;  the  captivity  and  dispersion 
of  the  Jews,  the  domination  of  the  Gentiles  over  the  city  during  the  times  of  the  Gentiles, 
etc.,  are  mentioned,  all  of  which  are  still  in  the  course  of  fulfilment,  and  consequently 
^as  we  advocate)  the  Kingdom  (which  could  only  again  be  nigh  **  v^lien  these  things  come 
to  pass**)  is  still  in  the  future.  Comp.  some  excellent  remarks  by  Philo,  Basilicus  (Judge 
Jones,  of  Philadelphia)  in  Essays  on  the  (hmmg  of  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  (Liferalist,  vol.  3, 
p.  32).  Jones  says  :  "  If  it  should  be  said  that  by  *  these  things*  we  must  understand 
some  of  these  things,  the  answer  is,  that  would  be  adding  to  Scripture,  not  exx)ounding 
it  ;  besides,  it  would  not  remove  the  diCBculty,  because  wo  have  no  evidence  that  any  of 
these  things  came  to  pass  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dispensation.  If  it 
should  be  said  (as  it  sometimes  is)  that  all  these  predictions  relate  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  difficulty  remains,  for  certainly  the  present  dispensation  commenced  long 
before  that  event.  Not  only  had  the  Gospel  been  promulgated  throughout  the  Eoman 
Empire,  but  almost  the  whole  of  the  New  Test,  was  written  before  that  event,  and 
several  of  the  apostles,  among  whom  were  James,  Peter,  and  Paul,  had  suffered  martyr- 
dom. If  it  be  said  that  (v.  34  proves)  these  things  must  have  been  fulfilled  within  the 
life  time  of  the  men  then  living,  the  answer  is,  that  this  verse  must  be  interpreted  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.*'  After  mentioning  the  facts,  he  adds  : 
**  Besides,  the  Word  translated  generatUm  signifies  race  in  this  place,  as  may  be  easily 
proved,  and  it  was  so  understood  by  Jerome,  who  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  competent 
judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin  word  generalio.** 

With  this  opinion  agree  Clarke  and  numerous  other  commentators,  who  read  v.  34  : 
"This  nation  shall  not  pass  (i.e.  be  rooted  out,  etc.)  till  aU  these  things  be  fulfilled.'* 
The  idea  being  that  the  fulfilment  is  linked  with  the  destiny  of  the  nation,  and  that  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  their  scattering  and  dreadful  persecations,  it  would  be  preserved. 
As  this  verse  is  frequently  employed  against  us,  it  will  be  well,  in  view  of  the  frequent  use 
made  of  the  chapter  containing  it,  to  add  some  particulars  to  those  given  under  another 
heading.  To  indicate  the  varieties  of  meanings  attached  to  the  passage,  making  it  in  f  uU 
agreement  with  our  views,  we  give  the  foUowing  :  Jerome  applies  it  either  to  the  human. 
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race  or  particularly  to  the  Jewish  ;  Calovins,  Mede,  Domer,  Stier,  Nasi,  Alford,  Fabei; 
etc.,  to  tiie  Jewish  nation  ;  Wordsworth,  etc.,  to  the  literal  Israel  (as  a  race)  and  to  the 
Bpiritnal  Israel  (as  the  same);  Origen,  Chrysostom,  Paulas,  Lange,  etc.,  to  the  beUeren 
(as  a  race),  as  indicated  in  v.  33.  Other  interpretations  are  given,  as  e.g.  that  (so  ^Hott, 
Barbour,  Lord,  etc.)  it  refers  to  the  future  generation  then  liying,  making  it  puallel 
with  Luke  21  :  31,  32,  "^  when  ye  shall  see  ;"  Luke  17  :  34, ''  this  night,"  eta  Some  (is 
Byrant,  etc.)  think  the  key  is  found  in  vs.  33  of  the  preceding  ch.,  in  *'  this  generatioii 
of  vipers, "  indicative  of  a  continued  unbelief.  The  reverse  of  this  is  given  by  othoi 
(as  Rutter,  etc.),  who  make  it  **  the  generation  of  the  righteous,"  referring  to  the  peipe- 
tuity  of  the  faithful  or  of  the  church  ;  or  (as  Lange),  "  ike  generation  of  Christians,  ast 
generation  of  those  who  wait  for  Christ  never  pass  away. "  (Lange's  view  is  a  reriTtl 
of  De  Byra's.)  Piscator,  Erasmus,  etc.  render  generation  by  cetas  or  age.  Biookei 
(Maranatha,  p.  68)  refers  to  quotations,  showing  that  the  word  translated  "  fulfilled  "  is 
often  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  an  event  without  expressing  its  completion,  so  that 
it  would  read,  if  retaining  the  limited  idea  of  generation  :  "  This  generat'on  shaU  not  past 
tiU  all  these  things  (the  predicted  desolations  of  Israel,  terminating  with  His  Sea 
Coming)  begin  to  be  fulfilled."  (This  is  the  opinion  of  Luther,  Cunningham,  Bndi, 
Van  Oosterzee,  Ebrard,  and  others.)  Bickersteth  and  others  refer  the  verse  simply  as 
including  the  overthrow  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem.  The  meaning  of  the  words 
**  generation"  and  **  fulfilled,"  as  given  in  Lexicons,  in  Commentaries,  and  in  o^er 
renderings,  make  such  interpretations  justifiable.  Hodge  {Sys.  Div.,  vol.  3,  p.  799)  says: 
*'  There  is  high  authority  for  making  '  generation  '  refer  to  Israel  as  a  people  or  race  ;'* 
the  same  is  true  of  others.  We  cannot  admit  the  limited  notion  of  generation  withook 
allowing  (unless  we  adopt  the  idea  of  "  age"  or  *'  beginning  to  be  fulfilled  ")  the  daims 
of  Rationalistic  criticism,  which  asserts,  truthfully,  that  these  predictions  were  not  ful- 
filled within  the  bounds  of  an  ordinary  generation.  (Comp.  Alford,  Lange,  Stier,  Nast^ 
etc. ;  Brookes's  Maranatha,  p.  67  ;  Cumming's  Great  Tribulation,  pp.  157,  159  ;  Proph. 
IHmes,  vol.  6,  p.  76  and  p.  205  ;  Seiss's  Last  Times,  Ap.  ;  LitercUist,  vol.  3,  p.  160  ;  Lord's 
Lit.  and  Tfied.  Journal,  cfuly,  1854,  p.  161,  etc. 

Obs,  4.  Luke  19  :  11-27  forcibly  demonstrates  onr  Proposition.  Jesus 
uttered  this  parable  '*  because  they  thought  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  should 
immediately  appear.^'  In  His  reply  there  is  no  intimation  (as  is  unjustly 
inferred,  cbmp.  Prop.  110)  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  in  their  idea  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  that,  if  modern  notions  are  corrcet,  the  Kingdom  had 
already  come  and  was  established.  If  this  had  been  so,  then  the  answer  of 
Jesus  would  be  cruelly  irrelevant ;  but  with  the  proper  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  it  is  finely  consistent  and  forcibly  expressed.  For  there  is  (as 
there  could  not  oe)  no  declaration  that  they  were  wrong  in  believing  that 
the  Kingdom  which  they  expected,  the  Messianic,  was  still  in  the  future. 
They  were  only  mistaken  in  the  opinion,  carefully  announced,  *'  that  the 
Kingdom  of  God  should  immediately  appear.''^  Now  the  parable  is  ffiren  to 
correct  this  belief  in  the  immediate  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom,  to  indicate 
that  it  icould  not  soon  appear,  but  only  after  an  undefined  period  of  time 
had  elapsed.  For  lie  represents  Himself  as  a  nobleman,  who,  baring  a 
right  to  the  Kingdom,  jroes  *'  irito  a  far  country  to  receive^^  (to  have  His 
title  confirmed)  for  Himself  a  Kingdom,  and  to  retunu^^  During  His 
absence  His  servants  ^''occupy  till  I  come.^^  Then  after  an  interval  of 
time,  not  definitely  stated,  tiie  period  having  come  to » enter  upon  His 
reign,  having  received  the  Kingdom,  He  returns^  judgment  follows,  and 
those  who  "rejected  Him  (saying,  '*  we  will  not  have  this  man  to  reign 
over  us'*)  are  destroyed.  Here  we  have  :  (1)  the  Jews  thought  that  the 
Kingdom  would  noio  appear ;  (2)  but  it  was  not  nigh,  for  (a)  He  would 
leave,  {b)  they  had  refused  His  proffered  reign,  (c)  those,  however,  who 
were  devoted  to  Him  should  *'  occupy"  until  He  returned,  (d)  during  His 
absence  there  was  no  Kingdom,  being  gone  to  receive  the  power  to 
reign  ;  (3)  He  would  return  and  then  manifest  His  acquired  power  (Prop. 
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83)  in  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom.     Thus  we  have  the  absence,  and 
then  '*  the  appearifig  and  Kingdom    oi  Christ. 

This  parable  first  serionsly  directed  the  attention  of  GresweU  ( Work  on  Parables,  to]. 
4,  p.  419-514)  to  the  Millenary  dispensation,  and  confirmed  his  faith  in  the  Primitive 
Church  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  at  Christ's  return.  He  justly  remarked  that  it 
was  impossible  to  explain  it  *'  satisfactorily  and  consistently  upon  any  other  principle  than 
that  of  a  reference  to  the  Millenary  dispensation,*'  etc.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  con- 
tradictory statements  of  commentators  and  others,  who  spiritualize  this  Kingdom,  and 
have  it  existing  either  under  Christ's  ministry  or  at  His  ascension.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes, 
lod,  after  having  repeatedly  told  us  that  the  Kingdom  had  already  come,  that  multitudes 
pressed  into  it,  etc.,  flatly  contradicts  his  former  bold  inferences  by  saying  that  "  the 
reign  of  the  Messiah  should  immediately  commence.  He  spake  the  parable  to  correct 
that  expectation.'*  But  how  reconcile  it  with  his  own  statements?  Thus  :  **  By  the 
nobleman  is  undoubtedly  represented  the  Messiah,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  His 
going  into  a  far  country  is  denoted  His  going  to  heaven,  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  before  He  should  fully  set  up  the  Kingdom  and  establish  His  reign  among  men." 
liisco  {On  the  Parables,  p.  398)  correctly  observes  **  that  this  Kingdom  should  be  imme- 
diatdy,  without  any  further  delay,  set  up,  against  which  the  intimation  in  the  parable  is 
directed,  that  it  should  necessarily  be  a  long  time  before  the  return  of  the  nobleman, " 
but  vitiates  the  force  of  it  by  putting  into  the  parable  what  it  does  not,  even  by  implica- 
tion, teach,  viz  :  '*  He  (Jesus)  wiU  give  full  manifestation  of  it  (the  Kingdom)  from 
heaven.' '  Numerous  illustrations  of  this  character  could  be  given,  but  these  will  sufiice 
to  show  how  men,  under  a  false  theory  of  the  Kingdom,  labor  to  reconcile  this  parable 
with  a  spiritualistic  conception  by  introducing  that  which,  on  its  face  and  intent,  it 
ntterly  repudiates.  Attention  might  be  called  to  other  passages,  especially  Luke  17  : 
20-37  (see  Prop.  110),  but  as  these  will  be  brought  up  in  connection  with  other  Proposi- 
tions, this  proof  must,  for  the  present,  content  us.  For,  taking  these  together,  and  ob- 
serving their  uniform  testimony,  they  already  suffice  to  establish  our  Proposition. 

Obfi.  5.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Christ  only  openly  predicted  His 
Bufferings  and  death  toward  the  close  of  His  ministry,  Matt.  20  :  17-20, 
John  12  :  32-34,  etc.  This  was  designedly  done,  and  accords  with  our 
position.  The  Kingdom  was  offered  according  to  the  promise  made  to  the 
Fathers.  Being  a  minister  of  the  circumcision  to  confirm  the  promises, 
this  tender,  embracing  the  most  precious  of  the  promises,  was  necessarily 
included.  When  He  was  rejected,  and  efforts  were  made  to  destroy  Him, 
thefi  He  was  free  to  unfold  what  God  had  farther  purposed  in  view  of,  and 
to  overrule,  this  rejection. 

The  critical  student  will  also  notice  another  peculiarity,  viz. :  that  before  it  was  fuUy 
determined  by  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  kiU  Jesns,  He  was  far  more  free  in  com- 
municating in  private  than  in  His  public  discourses.  Judge  Jones  ("  Philo-Basilicns," 
Essays,  Literalist,  vol.  3,  p.  62-64)  has  noticed  this,  and  assigns  some  excellent  reasons 
for  His  observing  such  a  distinction.  The  main  one  has  already  been  given  bj'  us.  To 
strangers,  as  to  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  Centurion,  Zacchaeus,  He  revealed  from  the 
first  more  concerning  the  future  purposes  of  Gk)d  pertaining  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews 
and  the  caUing  of  the  Gentiles,  than  He  did  to  His  own  disciples  before  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Jews,  thus  evincing  both  His  Divine  foreknowledge  and  His  wonderful  tact  in 
keeping  His  disciples  in  the  most  favorable  position  and  mental  condition  to  preach  the 
offer  of  the  Kingdom.  This  entire  procedure,  as  related  in  the  Gospels,  is  one  of  those 
unintentional  but  most  forcible  evidences  of  divine  inspiration.  A  narration  which  so 
carefully  preserves  the  most  delicate  arrangements,  without  any  violation  of  propriety 
and  character  in  the  actors  of  a  complicated  drama  like  this,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  basis  already  assumed,  Prop.  5.  The  sincerity  of  Jesus  is  evidenced  (Matt.  23  :  37» 
Luke  19  :  42,  etc.),  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  nation  is  preserved,  the  fact  of  its 
failure  to  repent  is  so  represented  that  the  foreknowledge  of  God  is  vindicated,  the  con- 
tingency of  the  offer  on  repentance  (Rom.  9  :  31-33,  and  10  : 8,  10,  21,  and  11  :  7,  23,  etc.) 
is  made  manifest,  the  Purpose  of  Gk)d  is  made  in  consideration  (Gal.  3  : 8,  Acts  2  :  23, 
etc.)  of  all  the  foreseen  circumstances  as  they  actually  arose,  the  faithfulness  of  God 
(Rom.  3  : 3,  4)  is  preserved,  the  necessity  (to  raise  seed  unto  Abraham)  of  calling  and 
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engrafting  the  Gentiles  is  shown — these  and  varions  other  features  inTolTed  onaB  m 
clearly  and  distinctly  given,  withoat  any  conflict  or  antagonism,  that  they  stamp  the 
book  containing  them  as  the  Word  of  God.  The  principles  and  interests  involved, 
although  pertaining  to  the  highest  and  noblest  known  to  man,  are  carefully  guarded  idth 
incomparable  simplicity. 

Obs.  6.  This  change  of  preaching  in  Jeans  has  been  noticed  by  Kenan 
and  others,  and  they  wrongfully  attribute  it  to  a  change  of  plan  respecting 
the  Kingdom,  forced  upon  Him  by  attending  circumstances.  That  is, 
seeing  that  He  could  not  secure  the  throne  and  Kingdom  over  the  Jewish 
nation,  He  concluded  to  erect  a  more  spiritual  Kingdom.  Such  an 
opinion  cannot  be  legitimately  inferred,  and  it  overlooks  the  most  positive 
proof  that  Christ,  instead  of  altering  His  view  of  the  Kingdom,  His 
rightful  claim  to  it,  His  intention  to  restore  the  Theocratic-Davidic 
throne,  07ily  postponed  its  execution  until  the  lapse  of  a  determined  period 
of  time.  Kenan  and  his  class  totally  ignore  the  abundance  of  Scripture 
assigning  the  reasons  for  postponement,  just  as  if  they  had  no  existence. 

Such  a  mode  of  procedure,  a  revival  of  Porphyry's  (Art.  on,  M'Clint.  and  Stroiig*s 
Oydop.)t  unjust  to  the  Word  and  discreditable  to  honest  reasoning,  which  forbids  the 
Scriptures  to  testify  in  its  own  behalf,  is  becoming  very  prevalent.  The  position  of 
Jesus,  in  view  of  the  foreluiown  rejection  of  the  Kingdom,  was  peculiar.  To  Him  the 
progress  of  events,  the  history  of  the  future  was  fully  known  ;  hence  down  to  the  veiy 
moment-  of  His  proposed  arrest  by  the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  natioii.  His  lan- 
guage, impelled  by  regard  due  to  His  mission,  respecting  the  Kingdom  is  guarded,  and  if  we 
desire  to  appreciate  it,  to  attain  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  it,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the 
nature  of  that  Kingdom,  as  cavenanied  and  predicted,  its  offer  to  the  nation,  its  rejection 
by  those  who  had  the  controlling  influence,  its  postponement  until  a  Seed — the  dect, 
chosen  ones — of  Abraham  is  gathered  out,  and  its  final  re-establishment  at  the  Bee 
Advent.  Then  the  attitude  and  words  of  Jesus  stand  out  with  new  propriety  and  force. 
This,  and  this  alone,  wiU  render  radiant  with  hope  many  a  passage  which  otherwise 
would  remain  dark. 

Obs.  7.  The  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  only  temporal  blessings 
and  rewards  were  offered  to  the  Jews  under  the  Levitical  economy,  is  also 
shown  (as  before  noticed),  by  the  tender  of  this  Kingdom  and  its  postpone- 
ment, to  be  erroneous.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  temporal  blessings 
are  largely  annexed  to  it  (for  did  not  the  curse  greatly  deprive  us  of  them, 
and  if  Redemption  is  completed,  will  it  not  restore  them  ?) ;  but  besides 
these,  there  are  special  and  inexpressible  great  spiritual  ones  connected 
with  them.  This,  as  wo  advance,  will  become  more  and  more  appar- 
ent. The  Theocratic  rule  brings  God  Himself  into  national  relation- 
ship as  its  earthly  Ruler,  and  this  relationship  insures  present  and  fut- 
ure blessings,  both  temporal  and  spiritual.  If  the  reader  will  but  reflect 
upon  the  Kingdom  offered  to  them — ^the  same  still  held  in  abeyance — upon 
the  events  requisite  for  its  re-establishment  (as  e.g.  the  resurrection,  the 
presence  of  God,  etc.),  upon  the  imagery  used  to  represent  its  blessingB 
(as  e.g.  a  feast,  marriage,  etc.),  that  were  included  in  the  covenants  to  be 
ultimately  realized  by  the  elect,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  The- 
ocratic ordering  necessarily  mnbraces  both  the  highest  temporal  a^id  spiritual 
blessings  to  which  Redemption,  in  its  fullest,  widest  reach,  extends.  The 
earnests  indicate  it ;  the  fruition,  under  the  coming  Messianic  reign, 
realizes  it. 

Obs,  8.  In  view  of  this  foreknown  change  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
resulting  from  a  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  Christ  did  not  publicly 
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sissume  in  His  personal  ministry  the  title  of  **  the  ChrisV^  until  after  His 
betrayal,  Mark  14  :  62.  After  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  which 
already  foreshadowed  His  own  rejection  and  the  nation's  refusal  of  the 
tender,  of  the  Kingdom,  He  strictly  charged  His  disciples  to  tell  no  mail 
that  He  was  *'  the  Christ.^*  The  intimations  publicly  given  were  inferen- 
tial, and  might,  as  He  Himself  asserted,  be  adduced  from  His  works. 
New  this,  to  many  an  unaccountable  feature  (owing  to  their  making  the 
phrase  *' the  Christ'*  a  doctrinal  one  instead  of  regarding  it,  as  it  is.  His 
Kingly  title,  comp.  Prop.  205),  is  i7i  accord  with  our  position  ;  for  knowing 
His  rejection  as  **  the  Christ,"  in  that  the  nation  refused  to  obey  the  con- 
dition annexed  to  the  obtaining  of  the  Kingdom,  it  would  only  have  af- 
forded the  greater  facilities  to  His  enemies  to  accuse  Him  as  a  rebel, 
etc.,  to  the  Roman  power. 

One  of  the  best  writers  on  this  point  is  Jndge  Jones,  in  his  Notes  on  Scripture  (as  e.g. 
on  Matt  16  :  20  and  23  : 8,  etc.),  and  in  his  Essays  (Philo-Basilicns)  attached  to  vol.  3 
of  the  Literalist.  The  Jndge,  with  his  fine  scholarship,  theological  learning,  and  eminent 
legal  abilities,  was  weU  calculated  to  see  and  bring  ont  points  unnoticed  by  the  large 
class  of  expositors.  Among  other  things  he  notices  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
phraseology  as  seen  in  Acts  and  the  Epistles  when  compared  with  the  Oospels,  and 
lustly  argues  that,  as  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  title  of  Bon  of  man,  was  designedly  given  at 
3ne  period,  and  the  titles  of  Christ  and  Messiah  were  kept  in  the  background,  so  also 
jfler  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  the  title  of  Christ  is  purposely  more  prominently 
exhibited.  The  former  procedure  is  based  on  the  fact  of  the  offer  and  rejection  of  the 
E^ingdom  ;  the  latter  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  this  same  Jesus,  dead,  buried,  and  cru- 
nfied,  is  uevertheless  *'  the  Christ,*'  and  that  the  covenanted  promises  toili  yet  be  realized 
through  Him.    The  very  title  implies  faith  and  hope  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants. 

Obs.  9.  Lee  {A7i  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Prophecy),  Hatfield  {Jmer. 
Preshy,  Quart.  Review,  Nos.  April  and  July,  1864),  and  others  have  asserted 
that  the  prophets  predicted  only  one  Advent  (the  First),  and  that  a  second 
[lersonal  Advent  was  unknown  to  them,  or  that  they  had  **  no  distinct 
perception  of  a  Sec.  Advent,  or  any  thought  of  such  an  event,  is  by  no 
means  certain,"  etc.  (comp.  Shimeairs  1  Will  Come  Again,  Ap.  Note  D, 
p.  132).  This  falling  back  to  the  Jewish  objection  (Prop.  57,  Obs.  4, 
note  1)  is  owing  to  an  overlooking  of  the  conditions  that,  in  view  of  the 
foreknown  future,  were  imposed  upon  prophecy. 

This  attitude  of  tho  prophets,  in  not  more  accurately  discriminating  (Prop.  34)  in 
respect  to  the  mission  of  Jesus  at  His  First  Advent  in  offering  the  Kingdom  to  the 
nation,  is  the  very  one  required  by  tho  sincerity  of  the  tender,  the  free  agency  of  the 
nation,  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom,  and  its  postponement.  To  have  distinctively  an- 
nounced the  two  Advents,  with  the  interval  between,  and  with  the  res^ilts  of  each,  would 
have  materially  interfered  with  the  course  of  events.  Yet  now  both  the  wonderful  fore- 
knowledge of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  prophetic  announcements, 
are  strikitujly  exhibited.  Now  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  discriminate  ;  the 
fulfilments  at  the  First  Advent  teacb  us  what  to  apply  to  it  and  what  to  refer  to  the 
Second.  Both  Advents  are  plainly  delineated — one  of  humiliation,  suffering  and  death, 
and  exaltation  ;  the  other,  one  of  triumph,  vengeance,  dominion,  and  glory.  The  Primi- 
tive Church  view  gives  us  the  key  to  this  peculiar  prophetic  style,  and  this  very  delinea- 
tion, now  so  perplexing  to  Jewish  Babbis  and  to  unbelievers,  is  evidence,  if  we  will 
receive  it,  of  Divine  inspiration. 
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Proposition  59.  This  Kingdom  of  God^  offered  to  the  Jetvidi 
nation^  lest  the  pu7*pose  of  God  fail^  is  to  he  given  to  others 
who  a/i'e  adopted. 

This  Kingdom  is  incorporated  by  covenant  promise  with  the  seed 
of  Abraham  ;  that  seed  is  chosen,  but  refusing  the  Kingdom  on  the 
condition  annexed  to  it,  now,  that  the  Divine  Purpose  revealed  in 
the  covenants  may  Twt  fail  in  its  accomplishment  through  the  un- 
belief and  depravity  of  the  nation,  another  seed  must  be  raised  ud 
unto  Abraham^  to  whom  the  Kingdom,  in  a  peculiar  sense  (as  win 
be  explained  hereafter),  is  to  be  given. 

Ols.  1.  In  Matt.  21,  after  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders 
manifested  their  opposition  to  Him,  and  after  He  had  told  (v.  31)  them, 
"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  the  publicans  and  the  harlots  go  into  the 
Kingdom  of  God  before  you'*  (i.e.  in  view  of  their  repentance  and  faith, 
they  became  heirs  of  the  Kingdom),  then  He  gives  the  parable  of  the 
wicked  husbandmen,  who  not  only  rejected  and  killed  the  servants,  but 
finally  even  W-w  heir  (v.  33-46).  When  the  Jews  answered  Christ's  question 
concerning  what  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  would  do  in  such  a  case.  He 
accepts  of  their  reply  (condemnatory  of  themselves),  and  shows  that  He 
(the  Stone)  has  been  rejected,  and  adds  :  *'  therefore  (i.e.  on  account  of 
their  refusing  to  receive  Him),  /  say  unto  you^  the  Kingdom  of  God  shall  be 
taken  from  you  and  given  to  a  nation  hrinaing  forth  the  fruits  iliereofy 
Now  let  the  reader  carefully  consider  :  (1)  The  Kmgdom  of  God  taken  from 
them.  This  Kingdom  belonged  exclusively  to  them  (comp.  Props.  24,  29, 
31,  49,  54,  55).  It  was  theirs  by  covenant  relationship  ;  but,  having  made 
themselves  unworthy  of  it,  the  tender  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  to  be 
given  to  others.  (2)  The  Kingdom  was  to  be  given  to  a  nation,  a  people, 
who,  by  the  fruits  resulting  from  obedience  through  faith,  shoula  show 
themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Obs.  2.  Additionally,  in  this  declaration  of  Jesus,  we  have — (1)  the 
Kingdom  which  is  taken  from  them  is  one,  which,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  Jews  comprehended,  viz.  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  the  only  King- 
dom that  they  were  acquainted  with,  thus  corroborating  our  position. 
They  well  understood  its  force  and  propriety,  and  appreciated  its  applica- 
tion to  themselves,  saying,  **  Ood forbid.'*^  (2)  They  expected  to  receive 
this  Kingdom  solely  in  virtue  of  their  national  relationship  withovt 
observing  the  condition  of  repentance  annexed  to  the  offer.  (3)  They  were 
not  to  receive  the  Kingdom  within  their  reach,  appertaining  to  them, 
owing  to  their  great  wickedness  in  rejectinff  and  even  killing,  as  a 
culmination  of  rebellion,  the  Heir  Himself.  (4)  Another  people  was  to 
receive  it.     This  at  once  opens  some  interesting  questions,  wnich^  if  we 
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desire  to  appreciate  the  Divine  Purpose  and  to  prevent  its  assuming  the 
changeable  aspect  of  human  plans  diverted  and  altered  by  contingencies, 
demand  on  our  part  due  consideration.  We  now  merely  suggest  them, 
leaving  following  Propositions  to  bring  them  out  in  detail.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  is  expressly  covenanted  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (but  to  the  faithful, 
obedient  seed) ;  now  how  can  the  covenanted  promises  respecting  the 
Kingdom  in  this  line  be  carried  out  into  realization  when  the  nation 
embracing  that  seed  is  rejected  ?  Is  this  rejection  final  and  perpetual,  or 
is  it  removable  and  temporary?  Can  the  nation  or  people  who  are  to 
specially  receive  what  the  Jewish  nation  then  lost  by  its  non-repent- 
ance, obtain  it  without  any  reference  to  the  Abrahamic  and  Davidic 
covenants,  i.e.  without,  in  some  way,  becoming,  hy  adoption^  or  engrafting^ 
or  incorporatioHy  the  seed  of  Abraham  f  Remember  that  God  confirmed  his 
promises  by  oath,  and  that  He  is  faithful — nof  given  to  variableness  or 
change — and,  therefore,  unless  these  questions  can  be  satisfactorily  and 
consistently  answered,  so  that  the  promise  still  runs  in  the  covenanted 
Abraham  ic  line,  there  would  be  a  sad  and  unwarranted  deficiency  somewhere. 

Obs.  3.  This  already  teaches  us  that  to  preserve  the  solemnly  ^pledged 
faithfulness  of  God,  this  people,  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given, 
must^  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  stand  closely  related  to  the  Jewish 
race.  They  cannot  be  gathered  oiit  or  selected,  as  multitudes  now  vainly 
imagine  and  foolishly  boast,  without  ajiy  regard  whatever  to  the  old 
covenanted  line.  They  must  be,  if  God  is  sincere  and  mindful  of  His  oath, 
adopted  as  Abraham^ s  seed  (comp.  Props.  29,  30,  etc.). 

Obs.  4.  John  the  Baptist  had  already  foreshown  that  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  carry  out  His  own  covenanted 
Purpose,  even  if  the  nation  would  reject  Christ.  When  the  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  also  came  to  his  baptism,  after  denouncing  them  with  his 
prophetical  spirit  as  *'  a  generation  of  vipers,"  and  urging  them  to  repent- 
ance, he  (Matt.  3  :  0)  adds  :  **  And  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  we 
have  Abraham  to  our  Father  ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  tliat  God  is  able  of  these 
stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.'^  Here  are  several  suggestive 
ideas  that  we  ought,  by  all  means,  to  keep  in  mind  :  (1)  that  standing  in 
the  covenant  relationship  (being  **  children  of  the  Kingdom*')  as  the  mere 
natural  offspring  or  descendants  of  Abrahjim  without  repe7itance  and 
obedience  is  not  sufficient.  To  insure  the  Kingdom  in  their  case,  both 
are  required  ;  for  the  Theocratic  ordering  calls  for  moral  preparation  (e.g. 
Rom.  Z  :  28,  29)  as  well  as  for  union  with  the  Fathers  to  whom  the  cove- 
nant was  given.  (2)  That  God  is  abundantly  able  to  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham,  so  that,  if  necessity  required  it,  they  could  be  raised  up 
even  from  stones.  (3)  That  God  would  perform  so  miraculous  a  creative 
act  rather  than  leave  His  covenant  promises  unfulfilled.  (4)  But  even 
when  this  would  be  done,  the  covenant  relationship  would  be  sustained  in 
their  being,  by  adoption,  the  children  of  Abraham,  (5)  Hence,  the 
promises  are  recognized  as  given  to  Abraham,  and  to  inherit  with 
Abraham  it  Is  requisite  to  come  into  covenant  relationship  with  him. 

This  evinces  how  carefnlly  the  coyenant  relationship  is  constantly  guarded,  and  that 
the  current  views  respecting  it  heing  immaterial,  whether  we  are  related  to  Abraham  or 
not,  are  sadly  defective.  It  also  has  become  fashionable  for  recent  commentators,  as  a 
concession  to  rationalistic  criticism,  to  make  **  these  stones"  to  m%axL  ^^>iXi!^  ^Q»\![iASk&^^ 
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or  '*  the  hard  hearts  of  the  heathen/*  **  for  a  Rtone  has  manifestly  no  life  ;**  just  as  if  the 
power  of  Ood  which  gave  life  to  the  dost  of  the  earth  could  not  bestow  life  to  **  Hum 
stones"  present.  This  implies  doubt  concerning  Gk»d's  power,  and  is  unworthy  of  t 
believer. 

Obs.  5.  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  removal  of  the  Kingdom  is  a 
national  one.  (It  necessarily  is  such  because  identified  with  the  nation.) 
Various  writers  have  fallen  into  ^ross  mistakes  on  this  point,  and  quote 
the  passages  relating  to  \t  as  if  all  the  Jews  that  ever  Tned  had  forfeited 
and  lost  their  right  to  the  Kingdom.  The  fact  is,  that  the  believing 
portion  who  had  died  will  yet  receive  it,  the  believing  portion  who  now 
accept  of  it  will  likewise  obtain  it,  and  the  Gentiles  who  by  faith  are 
engrafted  will  also  receive  it.  This  will  be  plainly  proven,  as  we  proceed 
in  the  argument. 

Obs.  6.  Another  mistake  into  which  many  fall  must  be  corrected,  vix.: 
that  the  Kingdom  being  taken  from  them,  it  will  never  be  given  to  the 
nation  again.  Now  here  we  must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  for* 
number  of  things  which  serve  to  explain  this  remarkable  language  are 
reserved  for  separate  propositions,  and,  therefore,  no  decided  and  satis- 
factory explanation  can  oe  j^resented  before  passing  over  these.  This 
much,  bj  way  of  preliminary,  may  be  stated  :  (1)  that  tfiose  then  addressed, 
the  nation  as  existing  down  to  the  present  day,  cannot  (excepting  in- 
dividual believers)  inherit  the  Kingdom  in  the  higher  sense  (intimated  by 
giving)  of  Kingship  and  priesthood,  co-heirship  with  Christ ;  (2)  that 
the  nation,  as  such,  by  its  wickedness,  forfeited  the  high  position  of  rtdership 
with  Christ,  which  individual  believers  will  receive  from  Ilim  at  its 
ultimate  re-establishment ;  (3)  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  final  restora- 
tion of  the  nation  to  its  covenanted  position  in  order  to  secure  {a)  the 
establishment  of  the  Theocratic- Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  and  \b)  the 
special  bestowal  of  this  Kingdom  to  this  very  nation  gathered  out ;  (4) 
hence,  Jesus,  whilst  directly  asserting  the  forfeiture  of  a  high  privilege,  does 
not  add,  as  many  suppose,  that  the  nation  itself  shall  never  again  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  but  in  a  subordinated  position  ;  (5) 
for  this  Scripture  must  be  interpreted,  not  isolated,  but  in  connection 
with  others  relating  to  the  same  subject. 

Obs,  7.  This  removal  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  on  account  of 
sinfulness,  and  its  contemplated  bestowal  upon  individual  believers  (as 
rulers  in  it)  rebuts  the  argument  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  {Ck.  TheoL  atid 
Mod.  Skep.,  ch.  18),  in  that  he  attempts  to  affirm  that  **  the  book  of  Acts 
bears  false  witness  against  a  Christian  apostle,"  owing  to  Paul's  language 
to  the  Jews  at  Rome,  when  some  of  them  refused  to  believe  in  the  King- 
dom under  Jesus  Christ  as  he  expounded  it  to  them  out  of  the  law  and 
prophets.  -But  we  see  (Acts  28  :  17-31)  the  accuracy  of  the  writer  of  Acts 
and  the  exceeding  propriety  and  delicacy  of  Paul's  representations,  con- 
trasting the  same  with  the  covenanted  relationship  of  the  Jews  to  this 
Kingdom,  to  the  language  of  Jesus,  the  Master,  respecting  their  rejection 
of  it  and  its  bestowal  upon  others,  and  to  the  apostolic  desire  that  His 
brethren  after  the  flesh  might  also  inherit — in  the  higher  sense — this 
Kin^donu  There  is  a  beautiful  and  most  delicate  consistency  in  PanVs 
conduct ;  for,  giving  the  Jews  the  precedence  (for  the  reasons  given  by  us), 
after  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  during  a  whole  day,  he  honorably ^  as  his 
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character  of  apostleship  demandedy  referred  them,  because  of  their 
unbelief^  to  what  had  previously  been  predicted  of  them,  and  then  turned 
to  the  Gentiles.  There  was  no  deception  in  the  case,  but  an  open,  frank 
statement  of  the  real  facts  as  they  existed.  According  to  the  Duke  (who 
totally  misapprehends  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  prcacned)  Paul  ought  to 
have  told  the  Jews  that  they  wore  mistaken  concerning  the  Kingdom,  that 
Christ  had  established  another  one,  a  spiritual  one,  etc.,  and  not  pretend 
tiiat  he  was  in  unison  with  them  in  the  hope  of  the  same  Kingdom  when 
really  he  was  in  opposition  to  them.  Paul  could  not  do  this,  simply  because 
it  would  have  made  his  message  discordant,  instead  of  its  being,  as  it  is,  in 
happy  correspondence  with  the  truth  (com p.  Props.  44,  70,  71,  72,  74). 

The  Duke's  reasoning  has  force  only  if  we  adopt  the  prevailing  modern  yicws  of  the 
Kingdom.  If  Paul  entertained  the  spiritnalistic  notion  of  the  Kingdom,  ihen^  as  the 
Dnke  observes,  neither  his  conduct  nor  speech  can  be  commended.  Bnt  if  Paal  believed 
in  the  Kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  indicated  in  our  argument,  (hen  he  is  not  open  to 
the  Duke's  strictures  and  corrections.  The  objector  in  the  charge  of  **  dishonesty,"  forgets 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  only  confirms  the  covenant  promises  (Prop.  50);  that  the  kingdom 
was  noi  the  disputed  point,  but  whether  Jesus  was  '*  the  Christ"  through  whom  the  King- 
dom should  eventually  appear  ;  that  the  giving  of  the  Kingdom  to  others  does  not  change 
the  covenants  respecting  it  or  its  nature  ;  that,  therefore,  Christianity  is  not  a  **  subversion 
of  the  Jewish  religion,' '  but  an  elevation  of  it  (the  typical,  non-essential  elements  being 
necessarily  removed),  showing  how  the  covenants,  the  Theocratic  ordering,  the  presence 
of  God,  etc.  crm  and  iciU  he  secured.  The  Duke's  reasoning,  consequently,  has  force  only 
with  such  who  place  Paul  in  a  wrong  position. 

Obs.  8.  The  Kingdom  had  come  nigh  to  the  nation  (in  the  tender  of  it, 
in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  covenant  relationship  leading  to  the 
restrictive  preaching),  and  the  nation,  therefore,  must  have  susUined  a 
peculiar^  special  relation  to  it,  or  else  it  could  not  have  been  taken  from 
them.  To  be  taken  from  them  is  indicative  of  the  nation's  having  a 
claim  upon  it  (as  we  have  all  along  demonstrated).  Now,  preliminary  to 
following  Propositions  (93-104)  it  may  be  well  for  the  reader  to  notice  in 
this  connection  that  what  was  taken  from  them  could  not  be  **the 
church,*'  or  **  the  Christian  dispensation,"  or  '*  God's  reign  in  the  heart,'* 
or  '*  the  Gospel,"  or  "  spiritual  reign"  (see  usual  meanings  given  to 
Kingdom,  Prop.  3),  so  prevalently  defined  to  be  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
For  none  of  these  things  loere  taken  from  the  Jews  as  can  be  abundantly 
shown  ;  for  they,  in  this  respect,  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Gentiles.  This  dispensation  was  commenced  at  Jerusalem,  the  Gospel 
was  first  preached  to  the  Jews,  and  for  some  time  the  Church  largely 
embraced  Jews  as  believers.  It  was  by  express  command  that  the  Gospel 
should  first  be  offered  to  the  Jews,  Luke  24  :  47,  Acts  13  :  46,  Acts  3 ':  10, 
21,  etc.  The  gospel  with  its  blessings  is  just  as  freely  offered  to  the  Jews, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  Church  just  as  graciously  extended  to  them  as  to 
the  Gentiles,  Hence  it  follows  :  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  taken  from 
them  is  not  the  gospel,  or  admission  into  the  Church,  or  enjoyment  of 
Church  blessings,  or  the  privileges  of  this  dispensation,  because  none  of 
these  things  were  taken  from  them.  What  they  lost  is  the  Kingdom  itself, 
just  as  covenanted,  and  not  the  after  provisionary  appointments  to  still 
secure  the  Kingdom  in  the  future.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  so  plain  a 
feature  is  so  much  ignored  ?  * 

*  Let  the  reader  observe  the  inconclusive  and  inconsistent  interpretations  of  numerous 
commentators  (as  e.g.  Lange,  Barnes,  Scott,  etc.,  loci.),  for  it  was  not  taken  from  ih^ 
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Obs.  9.  This  taking  away  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  to  whom  it 
belonged  as  a  covenanted  right,  and  thus  giving  it  to  others,  serves  to 
explain  the  phraseology  of  Lake  11  :  20,  ''  the  Kingdom  of  God  has  cam 
upon  you.^^  The  offer  and  the  taking  it  away  shows  that  the  nation  was 
indeed  nigh  to  it,  if  it  had  only  known  the  day  of  Us  gracious  visiiaiiofL 
So  also  the  phrase,  "  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  among  (or  within)  t/ou.'^  Lnkfl 
17  :  21  indicates  the  same  fact,  for  as  many  critics  have  noticed  the  word 
rendered  **  among,'*  may  mean  **  within,  *  and,  therefore,  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  the  circamstance  that  the  Jewish  nation  is  an  elect  (Prop. 
24)  nation,  and  that  the  Kingdom  is  a  covenanted  (Prop.  49)  one,  and 
that,  in  view  of  this,  was  "  within*^  it,  connected  and  identified  with  it 
(through  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  Prop.  31),  and 
hence,  tendered  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  this  nation  alone 
(Props.  54,  55).  The  phrase  **  children  of  the  Kingdom  cast  ouV^  likewise 
indicates  this  same  relationship,  implies  that  they  stood  in  close  connection 
with  the  Kingdom,  that  they  rejected  it,  and  that  it  was  withdrawn  from 
them.  For  such  phraseology  cannot  be  used  respecting  the  Gentiles,  all 
the  wicked,  but  only  of  those  who,  in  some  special  manner,  stand  related 
to  the  Kingdom  by  promise  or  otherwise. 

Obs.  10.  Two  things  additional  are  suggested  by  the  words  of   Jesns. 

51)  What  unspeakable  honor,  power,  and  glory  wotild  have  resulted  to  the 
Jewish  nation,  if  it  had  accepted  the  simple  but  necessary  Theocratic 
condition  of  repentance  annexed  to  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom.  Instead  of 
the  fearful  judgments  of  God,  the  overthrow  and  dispersion  of  the  nation, 
the  terrible  persecution  of  centuries,  the  long  and  bitter  Gentile  domina- 
tion treading  down  the  beloved  city,  etc.,  it  would  have  taken  rank  as  ih 
first  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  it  would  have  been  exalted  as  ih 
centre  of  Theocratic  influence,  power,  and  domiyiion.  This  is  seen  by  what 
will  occur  when  the  saints  inherit  the  Kingdom,  and  by  what  will  even  yet 
take  place  when  '*  the  times  of  the  Gentiles''  are  ended,  and  the  nation  is 
restored.  (2)  The  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentiles;  the  grace  of  God 
tendering  the  first  place  in  this  Kingdom  (i.e.  its  kingship  and  priesthood) 
to  those  who  were  ^not  in  covenanted  relationship,  but  who  now,  through 
the  unbelief  and  fall  of  the  nation,  are  brought  into  it  through  repentance 
and  faith.     What  a  prize  grace  offers  to  us  Gentiles  ! 

Obs.  11.  There  is  a  remarkable  agreement  between  this  taking  awaj  of 
the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  and  giving  it  to  others,  and  the  predictions 
relating  to  this  matter.  Thus  e.g.  when  this  Kingdom  was  offered  to  the 
Jews,  its  proclamation  was  heralded  by  "  the  time  is  fulfilled."  In  this, 
as  numerous  writers  have  noticed,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
seventy  weeks  of  Daniel  (ch.  9  :  20-27).     Having  seen  the  result  of  this 

Jews  to  be  believers,  the  pecnliar  people  of  God,  trae  members  of  the  K.  Test.  Church, 
etc.,  as  evidenced  by  the  facts  presented.  This  only  proves  the  correctness  of  our  posi- 
tion, viz. :  that  that  which  is  tiULcn  from  the  then  existing  nations,  is  a  peculiar,  distinc- 
tive honor  and  privilege — that  of  special  mlership — which  now  wiU  be  bestowed  npon 
believers  gathered  ont  of  aU  nations. 

*  Jones  {Essays  by  PhUo-Basilicus,  p.  16  and  17,  foot-note),  after  tracing  the  nsage  of  the 
word,  says  :  "  The  word  properly  signifies  within,  and  the  question  is,  within  what? 
The  true  answer  is,  \oiih\n  (he  Jewish  nation,  which  was  the  elect."    (Gomp.  Pxop.  110.) 
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offer,  we  find  it  also  foreshown  in  this  very  prediction  ;  for  instead  of  a 
Kin^om  and  great  glory  described  as  pertaining  to  the  nation,  we  have 
the  Alessiah  cnt  off,  the  destraction  of  the  city,  desolations  determined 
**  even  until  the  eonsummationy*^  or  for  a  certain  period  of  time.  Thus 
do  the  facts,  ds  they  exist  to-datff  tally  with  the  preyioosly  given  pre- 
dictions. 
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Proposition  60.  This  Kingdom  of  God  is  gvven^  not  to  nation;^ 
but  to  one  nation. 

This  is  distinctly  stated,  *'  a  nation,"  Matt.  21 :  43.  It  necessa- 
rily follows  from  our  Scriptural  propositions,  and  corroborates 
them.  It  is  a  logical  sequence  from  the  premises  laid  down.  For, 
so  long  as  one  nation  is  chosen  from  among  all  others  (Prop.  24), 
and  the  Kingdom  is  covenanted  by  oath  to  that  nation  (Prop.  49),  it 
is  impossible  for  other  nations,  m  their  national  capacity,  to  be 
thus  elected.  It  would  be  a  violating  of  the  most  sotemnly  given 
covenants  and  assurances. 

Obs.  1.  Notice  :  the  Kingdom  is  promised  to  the  natural  believing 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  as  the  nation,  then  existing  when  the 
Kingdom  was  offered,  refused  to  repent  in  order  to  receive  it,  God  must 
now — to  carry  oat  His  purpose — raise  up  a  nation  U7ito  Abraham,  i.e.  a 
nation  in  some  way  still  related  to  him.  If  a  Gentile  nation  or  nations 
(as  many  suppose)  were  chosen  in  place  of  the  Jewish,  this  would  ignon 
all  the  past  assurances  given,  and  overthrow  the  multiplied  predictions  of 
the  prophets.  It  would  millify  God's  covenants,  and  make  it  appear  that 
He  undertook  a  Plan  which,' owing  to  human  depravity,  He  was  tuiahU^ 
perform.  It  would  lower  the  power  of  the  Divine  administration,  and 
make  God  subject  to  change.  Gentile  nations  cannot  a^  nations  be  sab- 
stituted  for  the  one  elect  Jewish  nation  (as  we  have  already  abundantly 
shown).  The  importance,  therefore,  of  tracing  His  chosen  nation,  and 
ascertaining  how  it  becomes — to  insure  coimianted  relationship — incor- 
porated with  the  elect  nation,  the  Abrahamic  people,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Upon  this  largely  depends  our  estimation  of  the  covenants, 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  tne  continued  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
design  of  the  Church,  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  inspiration 
and  unity  of  the  Word. 

Therefore  we  cannot  receive  the  idea  advanced  by  Oosterzee  (see  Prop.  57,  Obs.  5). 
that  Jesus  at  His  First  Advent  *'  put  an  end  to  the  waU  of  separation  between  Israda^ 
the  nations. "  Multitudes  assert  the  same,  misapprehending  the  nature  and  intent  of  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  as  wiU  fully  appear  in  the  course  of  our  argumenti  satis&otory 
Scriptural  reasons  being  assigned  for  every  step  taken. 

Obs,  2.  In  the  consideration  of  this  matter  it  is  requisite  for  the  reader 
to  keep  in  mind  what  has  been  proven  (see  Props.  24, 30,  49,  60,  etcj,  that 
the  wall  of  partition  between  the  Jewish  nation,  as  such,  and  Gentile 
nations,  as  such,  is  not  removed  but  only  between  believers  of  all  nations 
and  the  Jewish  nation.  This  is  essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
truth,  and  is  a  feature  clearly  taught  as  already  shown,  over  against  the 
inferences  at  De  Colanges  {Ancieiit  City),  and  many  others. 
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.  3.  The  entire  tenor  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests,  makes  the  Abrahamic 
)avidie  covenants  sabsistin?  and  continuous  (Prop.  61) ;  and  the 
3  Pur{)08e  in  reference  to  saTvation  and  the  Kingdom  is  inseparably 
.  50)  identified  with  them.  It  follows,  then,  as  a  matter  of  moral 
ity,  that  this  nation  or  people  must  come  in  under  these  covenants. 
!  Divine  forbearance  toward  the  Jewish  nation  ceased  for  a  time, 

to  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  Ood  must  now,  in  a  way  consisient 
Sis  own  promises  and  faithfulness,  raise  up  a  people  for  Abraham. 

in  accordance  with  what  was  predicted  (as  e.g.  Deut  32  :  21),  simply 
the  fact  of  such  a  calling,  without  any  explanation  as  to  the  manner 
ich  it  would  be  accomplished,  leaving  it  for  the  future  to  interpret 
eaning.  We  cannot  be  too  guarded  in  strictly  following  the  plain 
;ive  of  the  Word  and  in  accepting  of  its  teachings  on  this  point, 
:  that  the  Plan  is  of  Ood's,  not  man's,  devising. 

.  4.  God  docs  not  change  His  Plan  of  having  one  nation  (comp.  e.g. 

2  :  9)  identified  with  Abraham,  in  which  is  lodged  the  foundation  of 
S^in^dom  destined  to  attain  world-wide  dominion,  and  to  bring  all 
18  directly  under  its  sway.  To  do  this  would  be  indicative  of  weak- 
xi  the  formation  of  His  Purpose  (as  announced  and  supported  hy 

and  in  the  power  of  His  Divine  administration  (to  carry  into  effect 
ivhich  is  promised).  Therefore,  let  it  be  repeated  as  something 
lly  worthy  of  attention,  that,  in  view  of  the  Divine  character, 
ates,  and  pledges  given,  we  may  rest  assured  that  any  change  which 
•ccur  (dispensational  or  otherwise)  will  not  affect  the  original  design 
iplatea  and  covenantedy  relative  to  the  Kingdom,  in  its  ultimate 
dent. 

.  5.  The  original  choice  of  one  nation,  and  the  continued  selection 
\  nation,"  iu  some  way  identified  with  Abraham,  enables  us  to 
3iate  the  reason  why  God  confined  the  acceptance  of  the  Kingdom  to 
ation  and  ultimately  gives  it  to  one  people.  It  was  not  merely  (as 
;,  Neander  and  others)  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion,  to  per- 
te  it,  to  make  known  the  true  God,  etc.,  but  the  selection  of  a  nation 
lade  to  be  the  nucleus  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  (comp.  what  was 
nder  the  Davidic  covenant)  ;  {a)  in  the  rulers  or  co-heirs  with  the 
ah  selected  out  of  nations  forming  the  believing  elect,  who  compose 
Jesus  a  select  body  having  the  supremacy  ;  {b)  that  afterward  the 
1  itself  might  be  incorporated  (according  to  promise  through  the 
lie  throne  and  Kingdom)  in  it,  thus  becoming  the  entering  wedge  or 
ilcrum  of  universal  dominion  because  of  its  Theocratic  nature;  (c) 
n  this  way  (owing  to  the  foreseen  depravity  of  man  making  such  a 
lid  provision  necessary),  the  highest  and  noblest  of  all  earthly  relations 
that  of  nationality)  is  seized,  appropriated,  and  through  it  (exhibited 
'  direct  Messianic  rule),  when  all  things  are  ready  for  its  manifesta- 
the  conversion  and  exaltation  of  the  greatest  7iumber  will  be  ac- 
lished  in  the  briefest  time.  For  under  such  an  ordering,  a  certain 
er  saved  (i.e.  **  a  nation")  is  secured  to  provide  for  the  requisite 
ishment  of  a  stable  Tlieocratic  government  which  cannot  be  moved 
I  in  the  past)  the  outbreaks  of  depravity.  The  number  of  the  elect 
leted,  then  the  Kingdom  is  manifested,  by  which  and  its  intro- 
ry  judgments  the  conversion  of  the  world  in  a  syeedt^  itiauuet  Ss^ 
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insared.  From  this  we  infer,  that  the  Proposition  contains  a  Flan 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  Ood,  by  which  not  only  the  required  number 
of  the  elect  is  obtained  in  the  soonest  manner,  but  that  it  contains  within 
itself  the  elements  by  which  ^^  the  sure  mercies  of  David,**  and  all  the 
covenanted  promises,  will  be  realized  in  the  briefest  time  compatible  toiih 
the  free  agency  of  man. 

Obs,  6.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  nowhere  in  the  Scriptares 
does  the  now  prevailing  view,  that  the  Oentile  nations,  as  nations,  are 
called,  find  the  least  support  This  is  precisely  what  the  covenanted 
Word  requires.  This  one  nation  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given, 
which  shall  inherit  it,  is  composed  of  individuals  out  of  all  'nations.  To 
no  one  Gentile  nation  is  the  Kingdom  offered  as  it  was  to  the  Jewish,  vix.  : 
that  on  their  national  repentance  the  Kingdom  of-  God  would  be  estab- 
lished among  or  within  it.  This  could  not  be  done  without  doing  violence 
to  pledged  covenants,  seeing  that  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  pertains  nationally  to  the  Jewish  nation.  But  God  can  tender 
this  Kingdom,  on  certain  conditions,  to  individuals  of  all  nations ;  and 
therefore  all  nations  are  invited  in  their  individual  capacity  to  receive  the 
ffospel  and  by  the  obedience  of  faith  secure,  through  believing  ones,  the 
blessings  of  the  Kingdom  ;  i.e.  in  the  persons  thus  believing  ^^ a  nation*' 
will  be  gathered  to  whom  the  Kingdom  will  be  given. 

The  proof  will  be  addaced,  and  the  maimer  of  incorporating  this  nation  in  the  Abift- 
hamio  line  wiU  be  presented,  as  we  progress  in  the  argament.  Attention  is  merely  caUed 
to  the  matter  now,  so  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  including  the 
Jews,  may  not  be  mistaken  for  the  bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  to  a  people  t-o  be  chosen 
out  of  all  nations  according  to  the  foreknown  and  declared  will  of  Gk>d.  But  compara- 
tively few  families  in  their  entirety  have  accepted  of  the  Gospel,  so  that  we  need  not  ex- 
pect entire  towns,  cities,  and  nations  to  receive  it.  It  will  remain  true  down  to  the  end 
of  this  dispensation,  that  ''many  are  cctUed  but  few  chosen ;"  these  few,  in  their  grand  ag' 
gregate,  forming  this  chosen  **  holy  nation. "  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Gk>d  also 
foreknows,  which  He  has  plainly  predicted,  that  no  Gentile  nation,  as  such^  will  receive 
the  gospel,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  at  th6  very  close  of  the  dispensation  the 
nations  of  the  earth  (Rev.  19,  etc.)  will  be  arrayed  against  the  Messiah.  God's  Plan  is 
made  and  carried  on  in  view  of  this  very  foreseen  depravity  of  nations,  and  hence  it  is 
not  His  purpose  to  make  aU  nations  this  **  peculiar  people,"  but  to  gather  them  out  of 
ike  nations.  We  must  therefore  distingui^  between  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom" 
being  given  to  all  nations,  the  result  of  the  Gospel  in  individual  believers,  the  people  to 
whom  the  Kingdom  is  bestowed,  and  the  Kingdom  itself  and  the  giving  of  the  Kingdom 
to  a  nation.     The  former  is  done  that  the  latter  may  be  realized. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  this  bestowal  of  a  King- 
dom to  ^'  a  nation''  that  is  to  be  gathered  does  not  result  from  Oentile 
nations  being  better  than  the  Jewish  nation  ;  this  is  evinced  by  their 
possessing  a  common  depravity,  that  justification  is  accorded  to  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  and  that  the  Oeh tiles,  like  the 
Jews,  will  ultimately  be  found  arrayed  against  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 
It  arises  solely  from  the  mercy  and  favor  of  God,  who,  out  of  the  Jewish 
and  Gentile  nations  alike,  is  ready  and  willing  to  accept  of  belieyers  in 
Christ  to  form  that  nation  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given.  This 
gives  us  the  true  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  harsh  and  unjust 
opinions  and  proceedings  of  Gentile  nations  toward  the  Jewish  nation, 
just  as  if  they  were  better  than  the  latter,  and  not  entirely  dependent  on 
prace  for  the  call  to  the  Kingdom. 
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Obs.  8.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  feature  throws  light  upon  the  question 
of  nationalized  eimrches  as  representative  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Such 
certainly  do  not  enter  into  the  Divine  Plan,  seeing  that  since  the  Jews  as  a 
nation  were  for  a  time  rejected,  it  is  only  part  of  that  Plan  to  gather  otit  of 
the  nations  ''a  peculiar  people/'  and  not  to  exalt  any  Gentile  nation  to 
the  Theocratic  position  which  the  Jewish  nation  alone  by  covenant  privilege 
possess  ;  and  which  union  of  Church  and  State  shall  he  only,  in  the  way 
contemplated  by  God,  exhibited  when  this  '*  peculiar  people*'  or  "  nation" 
has  been  gathered  out.  In  other  words,  individual  persons,  and  not  nations, 
are  chosen^;  after  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  theny  as  we  shall  see, 
all  nations  will  also  come  under  its  dominion  and  blessings. 

Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  lamentable  cormptions  and  failnreB  of  State 
ohnrche8,  as  well  as  others,  in  establishing  what  was  wrongfnUy  thought  to  be  the  King- 
dom of  God,  as  e.g.  was  ^one  Id  the  Constantinian  period  (which  every  historian,  ex- 
cepting Boman  Catholic,  informs  ns  resulted  in  injury  to  the  Church,  both  in  doctrine 
and  practice).  We  need  not  be  surprised  that,  at  the  close  of  this  dispensation,  the 
nations  most  highly  favpred  with  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  shall  be  severely  punished 
as  the  enemies  (Kev.  19.  etc.),  either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  the  Christ.  The  secular 
goTcmments  of  the  earth,  of  whatever  form  and  however  they  may  result  from  expedi- 
ency, moral  and  civil  necessity,  etc.,  are  noi  chosen  by  God,  out  of  which  and  in  which  to 
deveiop  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ;  they  aU  lack  the  great  essential,  fundamental  feature, 
viz.  :  Vie  Theocratic;  they  all,  while  under  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  control,  have  not 
God  acting  in  their  behalf  as  an  earthly  Ruler  ;  long  ago  that  choice  was  made,  and  it  is 
inseparably  connected  tcith  the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  The  only  TnaiioncU 
election  is  that  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  with  that  election,  as  we  shall  see,  the  King- 
dom of  God  is  fully  blended.  This  at  once  removes  many  wild  and  untenable  theories 
advanced  concerning  the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  Gentile  nations,  and  also  the  pre- 
dictions of  fallible  men  respecting  the  nationalized  glory  of  Gentile  nations  thus  distin- 
guished by  such  a  union.  God  does  not  recognize,  either  in  Daniel  or  Bev.,  the  aUeged 
and  professed  conversion  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  for  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent  it  retains 
its  bestial  character.  God  looks  at  nations  horn  a  standpoint  very  different  from  that 
assumed  by  their  eulogizers  (comp.  Prop.  164). 
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Proposition  61.  The  Kingdom  which  by  promise  eocclumdy 
belonged  to  the  Jeioish  nation^  the  ^-ightfm  seed  of  Abraham^ 
was  710W  to  be  given  to  an  engrafted  people. 

It  has  been  shown  that  this  kingdom  belongs  by  promise  and 
covenant  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  (Props.  29,  49) ;  now,  as  the 
promises  of  God  are  sure  (Props.  47,  52),  this  ©eople,  this  very  na- 
tion, must  be  engrafted  or  incorporated  with  this  elected  seed  of 
Abraham.  This  is  indisi)ensable,  for  othewise  God's  oaih-bownd 
word  would  fail  in  its  fulfilment.  Rather  than  have  so  precious  a 
word  to  fail,  God  is  able,  as  we  have  seen,  to  raise  up  children  unto 
Abraham  even,  if  necessary,  from  the  stones  (Matt.  3:9);  but  in- 
stead of  resorting  to  miraculous  intervention  to  produce  sach  a 
result,  God  raises  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham  out  of  the  Gtentiles  by 
engrafting  them  through  faith  in  the  Christ,  and  accounting  them 
as  the  children  of  Abraham  by  virtue  of  their  Abrahamic  justifying 
&ith. 

Obs,  1.  The  plan  of  adoption  is  simple  :  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith, 
the  election  was  bestowed  upon  him  in  virtue  of  that  faith,  and  hence 
those  who  believe  in  the  promised  seed  being  also  justified  by  faith,  are 
brought  into  living  union  with  Christ  ("  the  King  of  the  Jews"),  and 
through  Him  become  the  adopted  children  of  Abraham  who  was  of  like 
faith.  Hence  the  apostle  in  Gal.  3  tells  us  (v.  7)  **  Knoio  ye  thereforey  thai 
they  which  are  of  faith  ^  the  same  are  the  children  of  Abraham,^*  But  why 
become  the  chuaren  of  Abraham  ?  Because,  as  he  shows,  verses  14-18, 
the  promises  and  inheritance  are  given  through  him,  and  we  must  be 
related  to  Abraham  in  order  to  receive  and  inherit  the  same.  Therefore  he 
goes  on  and  insists  that  this  very  essential  relationship  is  established  in 
and  through  Jesus  Christ,  and  (v.  28,  29)  adds  :  "/or  ye  are  all  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  a7id  heirs 
according  to  promise.^^  Thus  then  (ch.  2  :  5)  receiving  **  the  adoption  of 
sons,"  because  united  and  identified  with  Christ,  who  is  the  chief  inheritor 
under  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  we  become  co-heirs  with  Him.  This 
marvellously  simple  arrangement,  introducing  mercy  and  grace  to  ns 
Gentiles,  preserves  the  covenanted  promises  intact  and  confirms  them. 

Hon.  Vance,  in  a  lecture  (Baltimore,  Md.,  reported  in  7^  <Sun,  March,  1874),  justly 
says  :  '*  Every  Christian  to  day  is  a  graft  npon  the  stock  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  each 
Christian  perpetuates  the  Jew."  On  the  other  hand,  e.g.,  Hodge  {Sya,  Div,,  toI.  3,  p. 
810)  does  not  discriminate,  hut  has  the  wall  of  partition  broken  down  between  nations  in- 
stead of,  as  Paul,  between  believers  in  Christ.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  the  moflt 
comprehensive  language,  such  as  the  world  reconciled  in  Christ  and  kindred  expressions, 
the  answer  is  plain  :  such  a  reconciliation  and  the  reception  of  the  GkMspel  by  all  men 
has  not  yet  been  witnessed — it  requiring  time  to  be  exemplified  practicaUy — ^bnt  will  b« 
in  the  future,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  very  Kingdom  inherited  by  believers 
(oomp.  e.g.  Prop.  176). 
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Obs.  2.  This  Proposition  and  the  decided  Scriptural  proof  sustaining  it, 
*einoves  at  once  that  painfully  loose  and  inconsistent  theological  writing, 
lo  exceedingly  prevalent  since  the  days  of  the  mystical  schoolmen,  which 
nakes  no  account  of  our  virtually  becoming  the  children  of  Abraham. 
Having  lost  the  true  force  of  the  covenants,  consequently  totally  mis- 
ipprehending  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  covenant  renewed  in 
:ne  blood  of  Jesus,  and  substituting  another  and  widelv  different  Kingdom 
for  the  covenanted  one,  and  utterly  ignoring  the  plainly  revealed  post- 
[K>nement  of  the  Kingdom, — multitudes  (seee.  g.  Prop.  67,  Obs.  3,  Prop.  64, 
Dbs.  4,  5,  etc.)  see  no  necessity  for  our  becoming  the  seed  of  Abraham  in 
jrder  to  inherit  With  many  it  seems  to  be  the  proper  thing,  to  he  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  a  Jewish  standpoint,  and  to  this  feeling  much  and 
precious  truth  is  sacrificed.  All  passages  bearing  on  the  subject  are  merely 
regarded  and  interpreted  as  representative  or  figurative  and  not  real.  But 
we  see  a  deep  and  solid  reason  for  this  process  of  becoming  grafted  into 
this  elect,  covenanted  nation.  Paul  (Kom.  chs.  9,  10,  and  11)  argues 
directly  that  the  election  runs  07ily  in  a  certain  line  of  Abraham's  seea,  in 
that  of  Isaac  (comp.  Props.  49  and  50)  the  child  of  promise,  and  that  after 
the  manifested  unrighteousness  of  the  nation, ''  except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth 
had  left  us  a  seed  wo  had  been  as  Sodom,"  etc.  ;  that  in  believers  there  is 
DO  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  both  being  equally  heirs  of  the 
promise  ;  that  Gentiles  by  their  faith  are  accounted  as  believing  Jews  and 
also  of  the  elect iony  because  '*  if  some  of  the  branches  be  broken  off,  and 
thou,  being  a  wild  olive  tree,  wert  graffed  in  among  them,  and  with  them 
partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  me  olive  tree ;  boast  not  against  the 
branches.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee.'* 
Here  then  it  is  decisively  stated  that  Gentile  believers  are  grafted  in  upon 
the  Jewish  olive  tree,  the  root  of  which  remaining  untouched^  otving  to  the 
elective  purpose  of  God,  this  also  bears  these  engrafted  ones.  The  persoiial 
interest  in  the  covenants  is  thus  clearly  specified,  and  the  manner  m  which 
it  is  obtained,  by  adoption,  is  equally  stated  in  precise  language.  This 
language,  too,  is  addressed  to  Gentiles,  reminding  them  of  the  distinctive 
relationship  they  sustained  to  the  Jewish  elect  nation.  While  the  natural 
descendants  of  Abraham  were  included  in  the  covenant  relationship,  as 
evinced  by  the  covenants  only  given  to  them,  by  the  Theocratic  govern- 
ment instituted  only  among  and  over  them,  yet  only  the  believing  and 
faithful  portion  of  those  natural  descendants  were  to  realize  the  ultimate 
blessing  of  that  Kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  promised  to  faith  and 
obedience.  Now  it  is  with  this  believing  body  of  the  Abrahamic  line  that 
l>elieving  Gentiles  are  incorporated,  thus  coming  under  the  same  covenant 
promises  and  blessings. 

Fansset  {Com.  Dan.  7  :  27)  justly  remarks  :  **  The  saints  are  gathered  out  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  but  the  stock  of  the  Church  is  Jewish  (Rom,  9  :  24  and  1 1  :  24)  ;  God' s  faithfulness 
to  this  election  ChuroJi  is  thus  virtually  faithfulness  to  Israel,  and  a  pledge  of  their  future 
national  blessing.  Christ  confirms  this  fact,  while  withholding  the  date  (Acts  1  :  6,  7)." 
Comp.  with  this  Prop.  63,  and  observe  the  numerous  concessions  to  be  found  in  various 
commentaries  on  Bom.  ch.  11  and  Gfil.  ch.  3. 

Obs.  3.  We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  Jhis  necessary  enarafting  of 
Gentile  believers,  so  that  by  virtue  of  a  real  relationship,  they,  being 
regarded  by  God  Himself  as  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  may  inherit.  For, 
it  nas  become  a  great  and  radical  defect  in  many,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  our 
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systems  of  Theology  to  overlook  the  reason  why  a  seed  mnst  be  raised  ip 
unto  Abraham^  and  to  proceed  in  their  elucidations  of  the  subjecty  as  if 
Abraham  and  the  Jews  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  traitiiei 
on  Justification  by  Faith  (by  which  we  become  engrafted)  we  find,  from 
beginning  to  end,  tw  allusiori  whatever  to  the  Patriarchs  and  the  coTe- 
nants,  just  as  if  the  present  disj)ensation  was  separate,  unconnected,  anl 
independent  of  all  others.  This  is  a  seriouSy  fundamental  blunder, 
violating  unity,  and  making  the  election  and  covenants  of  little  valae. 
Let  such  writers  consider  tJie  exceeding  plain  and  reiterated  language  of 
Scripture  on  this  point.  That  the  Gentile  believer  must  becmne  an  ad^yried 
member  of  the  elected  nation  is  stated  in  words  (Eph.  chs.  2  and  3)  like 
these  :  that  the  Gentiles  who  were  in  time  past  ''  aliens  from  the  em- 
monwcalth  of  Israel,  a)id  strayigers  from  the  coveiiants  of  promise/'  "  wh$ 
sometime  were  afar  off  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  C7irist,'*  so  that 
in  believing  and  appropriating  that  blood  by  faith,  '*  ye  are  fio  iiwn 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints  a9ul  of  iht 
housmold  of  God,'^  etc.,  so  **  that  the  Oentiles  hhould  be  fellow  heirsy  and 
of  the  same  body,  and  partakers  of  his  promise  in  Clirist  by  the  gospti,'^ 
Why  does  the  apostle  tell  this  to  Gentile  believers,  if  it  was  not  to  show 
them  clearly  into  what  they  had  been  grafted,  viz. :  into  that  elected  Jewish 
nation  to  which  was  covenanted  the  promises?  Moreover,  such  is  the 
peculiarity  and  distinctiveness  of  this  relationship,  or,  as  the  apostle  calls 
it,  **  fellowship, '^  that  the  revealment  of  its  adoption  and  manner  of  pro- 
cedure is  called  **  a  mjstery."  For  it  was  a  question  to  be  decided,  how 
this  could  be  done  without  changing  or  lowering  covenants  given  to  this 
Jewish  nation. 

Alas  !  multitudes  of  Gentiles  do  not  regard  it  in  this  light.  They  think  it  was  a  Toy 
simple  process,  viz.  :  to  ignore  or  set  aside  oaih-bound  covenants,  and  give  the  blessings 
spiritusklized  to  Gentiles  without  any  reference  to  the  Jews.  When  such  utterances  as 
*'  salvation  is  of  the  Jews"  (John  4  :  22),  "  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of  this  fold; 
them  also  must  J  bringy  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice  ;  and  there  shaU  be  one /old  and  one 
Shepherd  ''  (John  10  :  16),  etc.,  are  given,  they  are  interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  toloM 
their  native,  inherent  force.  Learned  men  gravely  inform  us  that  about  aU  the  meaning 
that  can  be  attached  to  them  is,  that  as  the  Jews  were  depositories  of  truth  and  religion, 
BO  the  same  was  handed  down  to  us  through  them,  and  Gren tiles  receive  it  and  become  in 
turn  the  depositories.  Others,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  object  to  the  use  of  such  lan- 
guage. Thus  e.g.  Renan  {Lije  of  Jesus,  p.  215,  footnote),  with  his  usual  destructive  crit- 
icism in  behalf  of  his  lauded  religion  of  humanity,  objects  to  the  phrase  **  salvation  is  (^ 
the  Jews,'' tia  expressing  a  thought  which  *' appears  to  have  been  interpolated.*'  Onr 
entire  argument  shows  that  it  is  essential  and  just  the  language  that  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  vital  necessity,  owing  to  oath-bound  covenants,  given  to  Abraham  and  David, 
ol  every  Gentile,  who  desires  to  secure  the  covenanted  promises  sealed  by  the  blood  of 
O'arist,  in  becoming  a  child  of  Abraham  is  entirely  passed  over  as  if  it  had  never  existed, 
by  such  writers.  They  also  endeavor  to  make  a  difference  between  Paul  and  the  other 
apostles,  extending  even  to  an  antagonism,  because  Paul  lays  more  stress  on  the  doctrine 
of  **  justification  by  faith,"  forgetting  that  this  very  feature  ought  to  be  prominent  in 
Paul' s  case,  because  speciaUy  appointed  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  faith  was  the  grand 
instrumentality  by  which  the  Gentiles  were  engrafted  and  adopted* 

Obs,  4.  Men  ridicule  as  '*  carnal,"  "  fleshly/'  etc.,  that  we  Gentile 
believers,  in  virtue  of  our  union  with  Christ,  are  grafted  in  and  become 
members  of  the  Jewish  elect  nation,  virtically  becoming  believing  Jews. 
Overlooking  the  covenants  exclusively  given  to  the  Jews  (Rom.  9  : 4), 
forgetting  that  the  Kingdom  with  its  ultimate  blessings  is  only  tendered 
to  the  true  Israel,  i.e.  to  the  believing  and  obedient  natural  descendants 
(and  engrafted  and  adopted  Gentiles,)  of  Abraham^  our  opponents  point  us. 
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in  order  to  sustain  their  rejection  of  such  a  Jewish  connection,  to  Rom. 
2  :  28-29  :  **/br  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outtoardly  ;  neither  is  that 
circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  ;  but  he  is  a  Jew,  which  is  one 
inwardly  j  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and  not  i7i 
the  letter  ;  whose  praise  is  not  of  men  but  of  Ood.^*  Aside  from  the  expres- 
sion that  we  must  become  *'  Jews  inwardty,^^  thus  confirming  our  position 
(for  what,  excepting  this  covenanted  relationship,  could  have  induced  Paul 
to  aso  this  peculiar  phraseology,  viz.  :  that,  in  some  way,  we  must  become 
Jews  ?),  we  apprehend,  from  the  very  concessions  made  by  many  of  our 
opponents,  that  the  expression  '^  for  he  is  not  a  Jew  who  is  one  out- 
wardly'' has  no  reference,  as  is  generally  supposed,  to  birth  or  descent  from 
Abraham.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  contrast  or  antithesis  **  but  he  is  a 
Jew,  which  is  one  inwardly  ;'*  the  latter  indicating  the  state  of  tlie  heart, 
Yiz.:  being  faithful  and  obedient, — the  former  ''outwardly*'  has  also 
reference  to  the  heart,  that  it  was  not  right  because  such  an  one  contented 
himself  with  external  or  outward  conformance  to  the  law. 

It  only  teaches  what  is  elsewhere  tanght,  thai  not  aU  the  natural  descendants  of 
Abraham  will  receiye  the  promises  (jnst  as  now,  not  all  who  are  outwardly  Christians  bat 
those  who  are  also  inwardly  such,  shaU  inherit  the  Kingdom),  though  covenanted  to 
tliem  and  incorporated  with  them  as  a  nation,  because  they  are  conditioned,  so  far  as  indi. 
Tidnal  members  of  the  nation,  are  concerned,  by  heartfelt  faith  and  obedience.  Indeed, 
to  make  the  passage  refer  to  birth  or  descent  would  make  it  inconsistent  with  the  previous 
dealings  of  Grod  with  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  so  directly  and  positively  chosen 
because  of  its  line  of  descent.  To  the  nation,  as  a  nation^  this,  as  wiU  be  seen  more  clearly 
as  we  advance,  natural  descent  is  of  inestimable  vaiue,  for  to  it  belongs  the  Theocratic  or- 
dering ;  to  the  individual  Jew  it  was,  as  Paul  argues  in  Bomans,  of  great  advantage,  be- 
canse  of  his  personal  contact  with  the  covenants,  but  even  this  advantage  (just  as  now,  in 
church  membership  and  church  privileges)  could,  throiigh  unbelief,  be  rendered  unavailable 
and  condemnatory,  rendering  his  circumcision,  the  outward  sign  of  his  peculiar  relation- 
ship, of  no  profit,  not  being  accompanied  by  a  proper  heart  observance.  Another  pas- 
sage. Bom.  9:6,**  They  are  not  all  Israel  which  are  of  Israel,"  is  employed  by  some  as  if 
it  discarded  the  natural  descendants.  But  this  is  contradictory  to  the  plain  fact  that  for 
many  centuries  the  promises,  etc., were  confined  to  those  natural  descendants  and  to  the 
tew  Gentiles  adopted  ;  and  to  the  additional  fact  that  even  now  they  pertain  to  them, 
making  it  necessary  for  Gentiles  to  be  grafted  in  and  adopted.  The  reader  will  observe 
that  the  name  is  a  national  one,  for  all  have  a  right  to  the  name  who  are  descended  from 
Israel,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  also  imbibe  the  faith  and  spirit  of  him  who  was  first 
caUed  Israel,  for  the  apostle  argues  that  some,  through  their  conduct,  make  void  their 
interest  in  the  name.  Those  who  are  loyal  to  the  name  retain  it ;  those  who  are  not  can- 
not be  counted  among  them. 

Obs.  5.  This  necessary  engrafting,  this  vital  connection  throuffh 
Christ  with  the  Jewish  elect  nation  (as  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  wliom  the 
promises  are  given)  gives  the  key  to  the  word  **  Israel,'"  applied  even  now 
to  all  true  believers.  This  word  has  not  two  meanings,  one  applicable  to 
the  Jews  and  the  other  to  the  Gentiles,  such  as  men  in  their  wisdom  attach 
to  it,  but  only  one  meaning  which  God  has  given  to  it.  Given  originally 
to  Jacob,  it  was  only  applicable  (e.g.  Rom.  9  :  6)  in  its  original  full  mean- 
ing to  his  believing  descendants  who  had  part  and  lot  in  the  covenanted 
blessings  ;  and,  therefore,  in  view  of  this  connection  the  word  is  in  a 
general  way  (as  e.g.  Rom.  9  :  4,  27,  and  11  :  7,  25,  etc.)  applied  to  these 
descendants  (including  even  all  the  natural  descendants  because  to  them 
were  the  promises  committed,)  to  whom  belonged  the  covenants,  (and  to 
those  who  were  adopted  into  the  nation).  Therefore,  it  is  applicable  only, 
so  far  as  the  Gentiles  are  concerned,  to  such  as  are  grafted  in  and  thus, 
becoming  members  of  the  covenanted  line,  are  reckoned  aa  **  <he  Israel^'* 
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can  entertain  "  the  hope  of  Israel^*'  and  will  inherit  with  "  the  Isradcf 
God.''  Being  thus  incorporated  with  **  tfie  commonwealth  of  IsraeV — the 
Israel  to  whom  pertain  the  covenants,  —they  virtually  become  Jews,  and  the 
distinctive  title  by  which  the  believing  line  of  Jews  was  favored,  rightfuUn 
also  belongs  to  them.  The  very  name  **  IsraeV  is  a  reminder  to  us  oi  suck 
an  adoption  and  election. 

The  name  **  Israel *'   means,  as  critics  have  informed  us,  "Who  preyalls  with  God," 
or  * '  A  Prince  of  Grod. "  and  is  significant  of  much  more  than  being  one  whom  Grod  &Ton, 
viz.  :  that  the  one  favored  is  in  the  covenanted  line.    Thus  e.g.  the  name  is  given  to 
Christ  (Isa.  49  :  3),  because  pre-eminently  applicable  to  him  as  one  who  prevails,  as  one 
who  is  a  Prince,  as  the  Seed  in  Israel 's  line,  as  the  one  through  whom  Israel  is  saved  ;  it 
is  bestowed  upon  all  believers  because  they  prevail,  are  exalted  in  the  covenanted  line ; 
and  it  is  given  to  the  natural  descendants  of  Jacob  as  expressive  of  their  covenanted 
position.     Fully  admitting  that  the  resemblance  of  names  does  not  necessarily  imptj 
identity  of  ideas,  yet  if  the  name  continues  to  have  the  same  idea  connected  with  it 
throughout  revelation,  and  if  no  change  is    directly  asserted,  we   may,    consiatentlj, 
maintain  the  identity,  especiaUy  in  so  weighty   a  doctrine  as  the    election,  adoption 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.    The  name  '*  Israel  "  applies  to  the  Jewish  nation,  to  the  w$ 
line  of  Abraham's  descendants,  and  also  to  those  adopted  into  it.     Hence  it  fuUy  belongs 
by  rights  to  all  who  are  engrafted,  and  is    thus  employed.    AU  who  are  the  acHii  d 
Abraham,  whether  Jews  believing  or  believing  Gentiles   grafted  in,    are   Israd.    Thii 
simple  application  should  prevent  the  misapplying  of  the  word,  as  if  the  present  Isnel 
was  something  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Jewish  stock.    We  recommend  to  the 
reader's  notice  the  following  remark  from  the  leading  Post-Millenarkm  of  the  day.    I^. 
Brown  {ihm.  Rom.  11,  note  8)  says  :  *'  Those  who  think  that  in  all  the  evangelical  proph^ 
ecies  of  the  Old  Test,  the  terms  *  Jacob,'  *  Israel,'  etc.,  are  to  be  understood  solelj  of 
the  Christian  Churchy  would  appear  to  read  the  Old  Test,  differently  from  the  apostle,  who, 
from  the  use  of  those  very  terms  in  Old  Test,  prophecy,  draws  arguments  to  prove  thftt 
Crod  has  mercy  in  store  for  the  natural  Israel  (v.  2G,  27)."     Such  a  rebuke  from  such* 
source,  to  the  prevailing  spiritualizing  of  the  terms,  and  exclusive  application  to  Gentiles, 
etc.,  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  aids  to  refute  some  of  his  reasoning  in  CTi.  Sec.  Conung. 

Obs.  6.  This  necessarily  becoming  *' a  child  of  Abraham"'  in  order  to 
inherit  the  promises,  is  unaccountable  to  those  who  overlook  the  covenants 
by  which  it  is  demanded.  Thus  e.g.  Clarke  {Ten  Religjon^s,  p.  403),  who 
regards  Abraham's  life  and  influence  alone  from  a  historic  point,  remarks: 
*•  the  most  curious  fact  about  this  Jewish  people  is,*that  every  one  of  them 
is  a  child  of  Abraham  "  which  **  ancestral  pride"  **  has  never  been  the 
case  with  any  other  nation."  The  reason  is  evident :  the  covenant 
relationship  demanded  such  a  descent,  for  it  is  only  the  children  of 
Abraham,  natural  and  adopted,  that  can  obtain  the  promises.  This  was 
felt  and  acknowledged  from  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant ;  and  that 
covenant  instead  of  being  rescinded,  annulled,  or  altered  remains  to-day 
in  full  force. 

§ 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Knapp  (Ch.  Thecl.,  p.  350)  should  assert  thftt 
*"  far  better  promises  are  given  in  these  prophets  to  the  heatlien  than  to  the  Jews,**  when 
the  facts  are  that  they  are  the  same  bkssings  covenanted  to  the  Jews  and  obtained  by  the 
Gentiles  ojily  on  the  condition  of  being  engrafted  and  thus  coming  under  the  blessed 
reign  of  "  the  King  of  the  Jews."  This  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when  we  come  to  ppore 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  covenant  given  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  observe  the  conspicuous  position  assigned  to  the  Jewish  eied  nation  in  . 
it.  Knapp's  judgment  is  based  on  his  view  of  the  present  dispensation  as  final,  and  in  [ 
the  fact  that  now  the  Gentiles  believe  and  receive  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  more  freely 
than  the  Jews  ;  but  this  is  only  taking  a  very  limited  and  partial  view  of  God*8  Plan  in  the 
incorporation  of  Gentile  believers,  and  in  the  ever-continued,  because  covenanted,  pre- 
eminence of  the  Jewish  nation.  For  we  must  never  forget  the  declaration.  ^  Siun. 
7  :  24  :  **  Fbr  Thou  hast  confirmed  to  Thyseif  Thy  p&JpU  Israd  to  l>e  a  people  wUo  Th» 
forever:  and  ThoUf  Lord,  art  become  (heir  Ooa" 
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Proposition  62.  This  peopky  to  whom  (lie  Kingdom  is  to  he 
given^  gathered  out  of  the  nations^  beixnnea  Uie  elect  nation. 

This  cannot  be  otherwise,  owing  to  their  incorporation  with  the 
elect  Jewish  nation  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  by  virtue  of  their  faith 
in,  and  union  with,  Christ.  To  keep  up  this  elect  the  Gentiles  are 
engrafted,  and  hence  are  called,  on  account  of  their  identification 
with  the  elected  people  of  God,  "  the  elect  axicording  to  the  foie- 
knowledge  of  Ood  "  (1  Pet.  1 : 1,  2),  "a  chosen  generations^  (2  :  9, 
10)  "  which  in  time  past  were  not  a  people^  but  are  now  the  people 

Ood''  (comp.  Eph.  1 ;  1  Thess.  1:4;  Col.  3  :  12 ;  Rom.  9,  etc.). 

we  take,  the  language  and  promises  applied  to  this  elect  people, 
they  are  identicoT  ^t\i  those  originally  given  to  the  line  of  elec- 
tion,, and  summed  up  in  the  expressions  "a  royal  priesthood^a 
holy  nation^''  etc.  (comp.  Ex.  19  :  5,  6 ;  Deut.  10  :  16,  etc.). 

The  certainty  of  being  engrafted,  and  thas  becoming  of  *'  the  elect, "  is  not  fonnd  in 
a  process  of  reasoning,  or  in  a  mere  connection  with  the  Chnrch,  or  in  observance  of  re- 
UgioQs  rites,  but  is  alone  fonnd  in  a  Christian  consciousness  of  acceptance,  resulting 
from  justification  by  faith  in  a  personal  Saviour,  an  appropriation  of  the  Messiah  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  accompanying  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  To  this  self-consciousness,  sup- 
ported by  a  fruitage,  the  Scriptures  constantly  appeal  ;  to  this  reality,  affording  a  satis- 
factory assurance  of  salvation,  believers  in  successive  generations  have  continually  re- 
ferred ;  and  it  alone  can  afford  a  soul-satisfying  proof,  inspiring  love,  hope,  joy,  and 
peace.  Personal,  individual  experience  on  this  point  is  essential  to  happiness,  for 
then  is  verified  such  declarations  as  **  7  knom  in  whom  J  have  believed,"  '*  1  am  knoicn  of 
miin/e^^''  etc.  Comp.  Dr.  Sprecher's  Groundwork  of  Theol,  where  this  is  admirably  pre- 
scnted  and  urged. 

Obs.  1.  The  term  **  elect  "  is  used  with  reference  to  their  being  *'  chos€)i" 
for  this  kingdom.  2  Pet.  1  :  10  exhorts  brethren  **  to  make  your  calliiuj 
and  election  mire,'^  and  adds  that  by  so  doing  they  shall  enter  **  the  ever- 
lasting Kinadom  of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.'*  How  make  it 
sure?  (1)  The  Jews  are  elect  (Prop.  24,  etc.)  ;  (2)  since  their  national  fall 
(as  a  punishment  for  sin)  the  Gentiles  are  invited  to  become,  by  faith,  the 
seed  of  Abraham  that  shall  inherit  the  promises  ;  (3)  by  thus  becoming  the 
seed  of  Abraham  tfieu  enter  into  the  covenanted  line  and  also  become  the 
elect ;  (4)  it  is  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  as  the  predicted  David's  Son  are 
centered  ^^  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises,**  that  they  become  the 
elect ;  (5)  hence,  to  make  our  call  as  Gentiles  to  become  children  of  Abra- 
ham, and  our  election  to  the  promised  Kingdom  sure,  we  must  live  a  life 
of  faith  in  Christ.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  is  thus  manifested  "  having  predestinated  us  unto  the  adoption  of  chil- 
dren by  Jesus  Christ**  (Eph.  1  : 5)  in  order  that  the  covenanted  inheritance 
may  be  obtained  by  **  the  elect  of  God  "  (Col.  3  :  12  ;  James  2  : 6,  etc.). 

Before  God  took  the  Israelites  to  Canaan  He  first  provided  a  sufficient  number  of  peo- 
ple, even  under  great  trial  and  sorrow,  who  should  be  able  to  occupy  the  land,  drive  out 
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their  adversaries,  and  enjoy  their  imparted  possession.  So  now  Qod  has  promised  a  rieh 
inheritance,  even  the  whole  earth,  to  the  saints  under  a  Theocratic  ordering,  which  thej 
are  to  realize  in  a  pecnliar,  exalted  way  ;  but  before  this  inheritance  is  giTen  God  is  en- 
gaged in  gathering  out  this  people,  even  nnder  trial,  temptation,  and  tribulation ;  and 
when  the  chosen,  elected  number  is  comptde  (known  only  to  Him),  then  the  possession 
will  be  received,  the  adversaries  will  be  judged  and  overthrown  by  them  as  associated  in 
Bulership  with  the  Lord  Christ. 

This  will  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  Auberlen  and  Fairbaim.  The  latter  (Or 
Proph.^  Ap.  K,  p.  510),  takes  Auberlen  to  task  for  making  the  saints  of  Dan.  7  :  18-2S 
"  the  people  of  Israel,'*  calling  it  "  an  unwarranted  license,"  etc.  Now  that  Auberlen  is 
right  as  to  the  phrase  itself,  there  can  be  no  doubU  seeing  that  the  saints,  including  the 
engrafted  Gentiles,  are  truly  the  seed  of  Abraham^  incorporated  among  the  elect,  and  ac 
counted  **  the  peopU  qf  Israel"  fto  also  a  writer  (Prop^.  Times,  Oct.,  1870,  Art.  1,  p.  148) 
observes  that  *'  the  saints  of  Daniel  are  Jews,  and  not  Gentile  Ohristians,*  *  under  the  idea 
that  Dani^'s  vision  only  relates  to  the  Jews  when  speaking  of  the  saints.  The  latter  is 
true,  but  it  includes  Gentile  believers  who  are  incorporated  as  Jews,  and  to  whom,  as  ve 
shall  hereafter  show,  the  Kingdom  is  in  an  especial  manner  given.  We  know  of  no 
*'  Gentile  Christians'*  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Jewish  election,  and  hence  Daniel 
is  correct  in  speaking  of  the  saints  relating  to  the  future,  without  the  least  intimation  of 
a  change  from  the  Jewish  to  a  Gentile  standpoint. 

Obs.  2.  This  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  covenanted  aspect  gives  as 
the  key  to  the  doctrine  of  election.  The  language  referring  to  election  is 
based  ^1)  on  the  Divine  Purpose  relating  to  this  Theocratic  Kingdom; 
(2)  on  tne  Plan  embraced  in  that  Purpose,  of  gathering  out  a  people, — whose 
character,  etc.,  is  predetermined — to  whom  it  can  be  entrusted  ;  (3)  on  the 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  by  persons  through  which  they  come  into  the 
line  of  that  purpose.  The  election  then  (a)  is,  so  far  as  Ood  is  concerned, 
pre-ordained  ;  such  a  people  will  be  gathered  (as  oven  Moses  predicted)  for 
such  a  Kingdom  of  kings  and  priests  to  be  established,  and,  as  Ood  changes 
not,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  carried  into  execution  >  {b)  on  the  part  of 
man,  he  comes  in  the  line  of  the  predestinated  order,  or  elect,  or  chosen, 
jtist  so  soon  as  he  accords  or  falls  in  with  the  determined  process  of  engraft- 
ing through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

Hence,  in  view  of  the  conflicting  and  mystical  opinions  on  this  point.  Dr.  Auberlen 
{Div.  Rev.,  p.  232)  justly  observes  that  the  doctrine  of  predestination  sprung  out  of  a 
misapprehension  and  erroneous  interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth,  transferring  what  only  belonged  to  such  a  Kingdom  '*  to  eternal  religious  relation 
ships,"  etc.  The  term  **  elect"  has  then  an  ulterior  reference  to  the  fact  (which  will 
appear  hereafter)  that  after  this  number  is  completed,  who  are  to  be  associated  with 
Glurist  in  the  higher  Theocratic  positions,  no  others  can  or  will  be  added.  They  alone  fonn 
that  chasen  body  counted  worthy  of  co-heirship  with  Christ,  and  hence  even  the  common 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  as  given  e.g.  by  Macnight  (Prelim,  Essays,  essay  4,  S.  40,  to 
his  Epistles),  signifying  **  the  most  excellent,  chief,  the  most  precious,**  among  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  because  excellence  is  the  reason  why  some  things  are  chosen 
preferably  to  others,  etc.  (illustrated  by  **  the  elect  captains**  Ex.  15  :  3  ;  **  the  elect  an- 
gels" 1  Tim.  6  :  21  the  "  elect  lady"  and  "  elect  sister**  of  2  John  1  :  13,  etc.).  may  be 
aptly  retained.  "  The  times  of  the  Gentiles*'  are  indeed  preordained,  but  only  in  view 
of  this  foreordained  number  of  the  elect.  The  foreknowledge  of  God  comprehended  the 
delay  in  gathering  out,  and  determines  the  end  accordingly. 

Obs.  3.  The  believing  Gentile,  becoming  through  his  faith  a  "  Jew  in- 
wardly," is  elected  or  chosen  in  the  place  of  "  the  children  of  the  King- 
dom" (Matt.  8  :  11, 12),  who,  through  unbelief,  are  cut  off  from  the  nation- 
ally covenanted  Kingdom.  Thereiore,  these  chosen  ones,  becoming  such 
through  adoption,  "  shall  come  from  the  east  and  west,  a7id  shall  sit  down 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  (to  whom  the  covenant  was  given)  tn 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,*^  etc. 
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Lincoln  {Leds,  on  S^yis.  of  St,  John^  p.  80)  rejects  the  idea  of  "  adoption,'*  making  it 
to  mean  "  son-placing*' — a  son's  place,  saying,  "  He  (God)  has  taken  children,  bat  He 
does  not  adopt  them,"  for  He  makes  them  snch  by  *'  actnally  commanicating  His  own 
nature  and  life  ;"  "  it  is  not  by  adoption,  but  that  it  is  by  the  actnal  impartation  of  God*s 
own  life,"  in  resnrrection  life,  etc.  While  we  folly  acknowledge  the  impartation  of  the 
dlTine  in  resnrrection  and  glorification,  yet  the  word  **  adoption"  (which  indudta  this 
reanlt)  is  nsed  in  the  Scrip  tares  as  applicable  to  a  belieTer  now  being  one  accepted,  and 
destined  for  divine  glory  (Eph.  1  : 4,  5  ;  Bom.  8  :  16  ;  comp.  with  GaL  3  :  26  ;  John 
1  :  12  ;  1  John  3  : 1,  2).  The  higher  evidence  and  realization  is  in  res.  power  (Bom. 
8  :  23),  and  is  given  to  those  thas  recognized  (Gal.  4  :  6,  6). 
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Proposition  63.  The  present  electa  to  whom  the  Kingd<yni  will  he 
giveUy  ie  the  contmuation  of  the  previous  election^  chiefly  in 
another*  engrafted  people* 

This  follows  from  what  has  preceded^  and  is  thus  thrown  into  a 
Proposition  to  impress  it  npon  the  mind.  The  previous,  and  the 
present^  election  is  founded  on  the  promises  and  oath  to  Abraham. 

Ohs,  1.  Both  elect  are  the  seed^  the  children  of  Abraham  ;  both  sets  of 
branches  are  on  tlis  sanie  stock,  on  the  same  root,  on  the  same  olive  tree ; 
both  constitute  tJie  same  Israel  of  Ood,  the  members  of  the  same  body, 
fellow-citizens  of  the  same  commonwealth  ;  both  are  ^^Jews  inwardly*^ 
(Rom.  2  :29),  and  of  the  true  ^^  circiimcisioii*^  (Phil.  3  :3),  forming  ih 
same  *'  peculiar  people,"  "  holj  nation,"  and  **  royal  priesthood  ;"  both 
are  interested  in  the  same  promises,  covenants,  and  kingdom  ;  both  inherit 
and  realize  tlie  same  blessings  at  the  same  time.  From  these  and  other 
considerations,  involving  identity y  we  find  this  election  a  contlnuoits  one, 
by  which  the  faithfulness  of  God  shall  be  exhibited  to  the  Patriarchs,  to 
their  obedient  descendants,  and  to  the  engrafted  believers  taken  from  other 
nations. 

This  meets  the  objection  of  Williamson  {Letters  to  a  MiUenarian),  which  rests  npon  an 
entire  misapprehension  of  MiUenarian  teaching.  No  MiUenarian  makes  the  Jewish 
nation,  as  such,  an  heir  of  the  Kingdom  ;  all,  without  exception,  make  the  believing  Jew 
in  the  elect  Abrahamic  line  (hence  identified  with,  and  incladed  in,  the  nation),  and  the 
beUeving  Gentile  (engrafted  by  faith),  in  their  totality  the  heir.  We  carefully  distinguish 
between  the  heir  and  the  subjects  (Props.  124,  128,  153,  etc.).  Besides  the  nation  itself, 
before  restored  and  securing  its  covenanted  supremacy,  must  be  penitent  and  converted 
in  order  to  obtain  its  distinguished  position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  nation, 
as  such,  is  brought  into  nearness  with  the  Theocratic  Kingdom,  as  already  explained  ;  as 
a  nation  it  can  abuse,  pervert,  and  reject  it,  as  already  shown  ;  but  as  a  nation  it  can  and 
will  (as  we  will  prove  in  its  place)  be  restored,  God  foreseeing  the  same,  as  predicted, 
and  hence  forming  His  determinate  Purpose  in  view  of  it.  But  this  nation,  thus  restored 
to  high  Theocratic  privileges,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  is  only  exalted  because  it 
stands  associated  with  the  immortal  rulers,  e.g.  the  twelve  apostles,  etc.  We  receive 
with  him  the  same  heirs,  only  that  we  insist  upon  their  being  Abraham's  seed,  conse- 
quently engrafted  and  adopted  as  such,  in  view  of  the  elect  covenanted  relationship  of 
the  nation,  in  which  the  Theocracy  is  based  fundamentally. 

Obs.  2.  This  continuous  election  of  the  same  body  is  manifested  not  only 
in  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  in  the  reigning  with  the  twelve  tribes, 
in  participating  with  the  Patriarchs  in  the  blessingjs  of  the  Kingdom,  etc, 
but  it  is  surprisingly  represented  even  in  the  description  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem, which  has  the  names  of  *'  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel " 
(Rev.  21  :  12),  showing  that  only  those  who  are  the  children  of  Abraham 
have  the  privilege  of  constant  association  therewith."  It  is  remarkably 
delineated  as  a  filling  up  a  predetermined  number  (Rev.  7  :  4-9)  in  each 
'^nQ  of  tbQ  tifQlv^  tribes,  and  a/ter  that  qbQS^u  number  is  taken  out  (as  we 
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shall  show  in  tbo  proper  place)^  then  comes  in  the  muUitade,  which  cor- 
responds with  God's  Plan.* 

1  This  may  serve  to  explain  James'  epistle  addressed  "  to  iht  ivoelve  tribes  which  are  scat* 
tared  abroad,"  or  "  which  are  in,  or  of,  the  dispersion."  Critics  find  it  difficult,  in  view 
of  the  contents  of  the  epistle  and  its  being  addressed  to  believers,  to  reconcile  this  pas- 
sage with  the  literal  twelve  tribes.  Yet  two  opinions  prevail,  viz.  :  that  James  wrote  to 
believing  Jews  (Beza,  Grotins,  etc.),  or  that  he  addressed  all  Jews  (Lardner,  etc).  .But 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  engrafting  and  adoption,  the  continnons  election  and  incorpora- 
tion, James  forcibly  employs  this  phraseology  to  designate  believers,  and  their  being  the 
ded  people  of  Godt  who  also  were  scattered  or  dispersed  abroad  among  the  nations. 

*  We  may  only  add,  if  somewhat  premature  in  the  argument,  that  the  election  has  not 
merely  reference  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  but  to  a  certain  position — one  of  distinguished, 

S re-eminent  honor  and  dignity,  viz.  :  Kingship  and  priesthood,  in  that  Kingdom, 
[ence  arises  the  exceeding  preciousness  of  this  election,  bringing  to  us  the  gloiy  of  asao^ 
ciated  Bulership  with  Christ  in  His  Theocratic  dominion.  "  The  Plymouth  Brethren? 
define  (Art.  "  Plymouth  Brethrenism,"  Brit,  Quarterly,  Oct.  1873)  **  the  Churcfi  of  Ood^'*  or^ 
as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  "  the  Assembly  of  God  :'*  *  *  it  is  the  actual  living  unity  with  Chnst^ 
and  with  each  other,  of  those  who,  since  ChrisVs  resurrection,  are  formed  into  thia  TiQity 
by  the  Holy  Ghost. "  This  definition  excludes  the  Old  Test,  saints,  which  ia  eTro^eomai 
and  derogatory  to  those  saints,  who  also  are  saved  through  Christ.  The  apoaUes  do  no| 
caU  the  Church  a  new  thing  or  a  mystery,  but  that  GentUes  could  be  introduced  aiid  put 
on  the  same  ground  {'*  fellow  heirs/'  Eph.  3  :  6)  with  the  Old  Test,  members.  The  same 
glory  awaits  both  ;  botn  inherit  with  Abraham  ;  both  form  the  Church  purchased  by  m^ 
blood  ;  both  look  for  and  enter  the  same  city,  etc.  This  error  is  found  In  many  of  their 
works. 

Obs.  3.  This  engrafting  and  continued  election  confirms  what  has 
already  been  said  respecting  **  the  wall  of  partitioii'^  being  broken  down,  not 
between  the  Jewish  nation  and  Gentile  nations  (Pressense,  Early  Days  of 
Christiayiity,  p.  292),  but,  between  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Christ 
(comp.  Props.  24,  30,  49,  50,  etc.). 

The  election  is  not  removed  from  the  Jewish  nation,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  for  it  con- 
tinues, as  has  been  proven,  unbroken  (comp.  Bom.  11  :  28,  29,  26,  25,  23).  No  Gentile 
nation  has  been  chosen  in  place  of  the  Jewish,  for  such  a  procedure  would  violate  and 
vitiate  the  solemnly  given  covenants.  Even  the  covenanted  Davidio  throne  and  King, 
dom,  the  Messiah's  special  inheritance  as  David's  Son,  indicates  the  continued  necessity 
of  such  election.  That  God's  purposes  may  not  be  defeated  in  erecting  the  contem- 
plated Theocratic  dominion  with  tho  elect  nation  for  its  basis,  He  continues  the  elec- 
tion in  incorporating  Gentiles.  For  the  accomplishment  of  His  Purpose  He  requires  a 
certain  determined  number  (known  only  to  Him),  and  as  the  chosen  nation  in  its  mem- 
bership made  itself  unworthy  through  the  baseness  of  its  depravity  (in  rejecting  the 
Messiah),  and  but  few  remain  **  Jews  inwardly,"  the  true  Israel  of  God,  it  becomes  nec- 
essary' to  raise  up  a  seed  identified  with  that  nation  ;  this  is  done  by  calling  all  Gentiles  to 
repentance  and  faith,  and  choosing  individuals  out  of  the  nations,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
repentance  and  faith,  are  adopted  and  become  the  elect.  By  this  adoption,  no  distinc- 
tion exists  between  them  and  the  believing  natural  descendants  of  Abraham,  and  hence 
that  distinction  which  once  arose  between  them  as  a  barrier,  called  **  the  wall  of  par- 
tition," is  removed  between  such  believers.  This  election  is  something  very  different^ 
as  will  be  seen  as  the  argument  progresses,  from  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  blessings  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  future  under  the  Messianic  reign  by  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  These  elect  are  then  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  Bulership,  etc. 
The  offer  now  is  indeed  freely  made  to  all,  but  all,  as  yet,  do  not  accept  of  the  same. 
The  Gospel  is  freely  preached  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  by  faith  they  become  one 
in  Christ  Jesus,  the  wall  of  separation  being  broken  down  between  them  because  of 
faith.  Hence  Oosterzee  {Theol.  X.  Test.)  is  wrong  when  he  says,  **  the  wall  of  sepanK 
tion  between  Israel  and  the  Gentile  world  is  already  fallen,"  which  is  true  only  as  to  the 
call,  but  not  as  to  election,  the  latter  being  the  result  of  faith. 

Obs.  4.  In  various  works,  the  theory  is  advocated  that  the  Christian 
Church  is  so  entirely  new  in  its  institution,  etc.,  that  \t  \^  tvq  ^wvHIvkvsc^v^x^ 
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of  the  old  order.  Thus  e.g.  Alex.  Campbell  {Strictures,  Ap.  to  Debate  on 
Baptism^  p.  225),  says:  'Hhe  Jews  were  the  typical  congregation  or 
church  of  God,  but  Christians  are  the  real  congregation  or  church  of  God." 
ThiSy  however,  is  hostile  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Divine  Plan  as  unfolded, 
and  antagonistic  to  the  covenants  and  election.  The  reply  to  this  has 
alreadv  been  given.  It  would  be  surpassing  strange  indeed  to  require 
engrafting  upon  a  mere  '*  typical  "  stock  or  olive-tree,  and  to  promise  us 
an  inheritance  with  previous  "  typical  *'  members  of  the  church.  Admit- 
ting that  there  is  a  newness  in  the  arrangement  by  which  Gentiles  are  em- 
braced on  the  principle  of  faith,  thus  causing,  through  the  defection  of  the 
Jews  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  a  chancre  in  ordinances,  etc.,  yet  the 
ezpressire  lansuage  by  which  it  is  carefulTy  guarded,  warns  us  to  r«g«nl 
the  past  and  the  present  church  of  God  as  one  gravid,  continuous  reality  in 
the  progress  of  the  fulfilment  of  covenanted  blessings. 

Obs»  5.  The  quite  early  church  view,  as  seen  m  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers,  made  no  such  unjust  discrimination  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  elect.  Both  were  regarded  in  the  same  light  and  as  belonging  to 
the  same  body,  and  such  persons  as  Barnabas,  Irenseus,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
others  pointedly  traced  tne  election  of  believers  to  their  bein^  grafted  into 
the  elect  Jewish  nation,  i.e.  that  portion  of  the  natural  seed  of  Abraham 
which  also  believed  and  rendered  obedience,  and  thus  becoming,  through 
adoption,  members  of  the  elect  nation.  We  have  already  quoted  language 
of  tneirs,  illustrative  of  this  feature,  under  previous  Propositions.  It  may 
be  added,  that  so  identified,  through  faith  in  Jesus,  did  they  feel  them- 
selves with  the  Patriarchs  to  whom  the  covenants  were  given,  that  (as  e.g. 
Lactantius,  Div,  Insti.,  B.  4,  ch.  10),  they  called  them  **  our  ancestors," 
and  vividly  expressed  the  hope,  m  virtue  of  being  adopted  as  their  seed,  of 
finally  inheriting  with  them. 

Obs.  6.  While  in  relation  to  '*  the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  and  their  call- 
ing, this  might  be  named,  as  some  do,  a  ^'  Gentile  dispensation,"  yet  it  is 
a  phrase  not  strictly  correct,  because  it  implies  that  the  Jews  were  not  also 
called  and  eligible  to  the  Kingdom,  that  the  Gentiles  stood  m  a  position  in- 
dependent of  the  Jews  (i.e.  were  not  grafted  in,  etc.),  and  that  there  is  an 
unjust  (to  the  Jews)  discrimination  m  behalf  of  the  Gentiles.  Hence,  care- 
ful writers  avoid  the  phrase. 

Obs.  7.  This  adoption  and  continued  election,  materially  aids  in  throw- 
ing light  upon  the  difficult  question,  why  it  was  that  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians,  with  their  faith  and  hope  in  Jesus  Christ,  continued  faithful 
Jews,  attending  the  religious  services  in  the  temple  and  synagogue  ;  and 
that  we  have  no  distinctive  utterance  from  the  apostles,  even  when  in  coun- 
cil together  considering  the  admission  and  circumcision  of  the  Gentiles, 
respecting  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law,  etc.,  excepting  by 
Paul  afterward.  The  views  entertained  respecting  virtual  adoption,  incor- 
poration, and  election  caused  them  to  occupy  such  a  posture. 

The  opinions  generaUy  expressed  oonoeming  this  are  yariotis,  such  as,  that  it  was  an 

aooommodation,  provisional,  temporary  concession,  necessary  transition  state,  lack  of 

knowledge,  and  even  inconsistency.    But  we  see  in  it  a  deeper  reason  :   the  Jewish 

nation  was  the  elect  nation,  and  untU  God  showed  clearly,  by  the  destmction  of  the  tooD- 

ple  and  diaperfdon  at  the  nation,  thai  \l  ^ba  Iot  a\Am^  T«\QQted  (there  being  no  commen- 
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fnuate  repentance  for  its  contracted  guilt),  it  was  right  and  proper  for  Jews  to  obsenre 
the  institationB  nationally  connected  with  the  nation.  When  these  were  abrogated  by 
the  manifested  jadmients  befalling  the  nation— and  for  which  Paul  forewarned  and  pre- 
pared the  Jews  in  Hebrews — the  same  reason  existed  no  longer.  It  was  then  the  cotc- 
nanted  relationship  that  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  sustained  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  that 
influenced  belieying  Jews  to  manifest  a  regard  for  everything  naiUmaUy  connected.  With 
their  ideas  of  the  covenants,  inseparably  connected,  as  they  yet  are,  with  the  nation  in 
the  Theocratic  relationship  instituted,  and  allied  with  the  restoration  of  the  Davidio 
throne  and  Kingdom  Inseparably  identified  with  the  nation,  it  would  have  been  premo' 
ture  in  them  to  have  turned  awav  from  the  nation  thus  favored,  until  they  were  clearly 
taught,  both  by  inspiration  and  the  providence  of  Gk>d,  that  the  nation,  as  such,  had  in- 
deed fallen,  and  that  others,  even  Gentiles,  were  engrafted.  This  clinging  so  tenaciously 
and  persistently  to  the  nation  (as  e.g.  see  even  stat^entof  Sulpitius  taverns,  Mosheim's 
Eed,  Hia.l  voL  1,  p.  138,  footnote  2)  is  evidence — the  highest— of  their  faith  in  this  veiT 
election,  incorporation,  adoption,  and  that  salvation  is  truly  identified  with  the  Jewish 
nation.  This  very  feature  which  multitudes  deem  so  defective  in  early  Christianity,  and 
which  infidels  scofftngly  deride,  is  honorable  to  l^ose  believers.  Distinguishing  between 
those  who  made  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  essential,  and  those 
who,  discarding  the  same  as  superseded  by  faith  in  Jesus,  etc.,  still  held  to  a  union 
made  requisite  by  covenanted  relation,  we  observe  a  logical  consistency.  Even  Gibbon 
{DeeL  and  Fhli,  voL  2,  p.  14)  observes  this  feature  :  **  The  Gentile  converts,  who  by  a 
rairitual  adoption  had  been  associated  to  Uie  hope  of  Israel,  were  likewise  confounded  under 
the  garb  and  appearance  of  Jews  ;^f  and  in  a  note  adds  :  **  An  obscure  passage  in  Hueto* 
nins  (in  Claud,  c.  25)  may  seem  to  offer  a  proof  how  strangely  the  Jews  and  Christians 
of  Bome  were  confounded  with  each  other.  '  This  is  expluned  by  the  simple  fact  that 
so  long  as  the  Early  Church  clung  to  the  literal  belief  of  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidio  cov- 
enants, there  loas  much  that  was  common  to  both  (however  they  disagreed  respecting  the 
Mosaic  ritual  being  still  binding),  but  as  the  Gentile  believers  drifted  from  this  beliot  *n 
antagonism  sprung  up  and  continued. 
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Peoposition  64.  The  Kingdom  being  given  to  the  elect  ordy^  any 
adoption  into  that  elect  portion  rmist  be  revealed  by  exprm 
Divine  Hevelation. 

No  addition  to,  or  continuation  of,  that  elect  jyortion  to  whom 
the  Kingdom  is  alone  promised  (by  way  of  inheritance),  can  be 
made  wuhont  direction  from  Ood  Ilimsejf. 

Obs.  1.  It  has  already  been  shown  (Prop.  30),  how  God,  in  order  to  rin- 
dicate  His  foreknowledge  and  purpose,  revealed  that  Gentiles  should  par- 
ticipate in  the  blessings  of  the  Kmgdom.  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  introduced,  was  left  unexplained.  The  indefinite  nature  of  the 
predictions  (as  e.g.  by  Moses  in  Deut.  32)  are  now,  in  the  light  of  fulfil- 
ment,  become  definite.  But  it  was  not  .vo  in  the  days  of  Jesus  and  His  dis- 
ciples ;  something  was  to  be  added  to  show  how  this  incorporation  could  be 
effected,  for  with  the  special  election  of  the  one  nation,  it  would  have  been 
presumptuous  for  any  one  to  have  joined  others  with  it  without  dti$ 
authority  from  God.  Hence  we  find  Jesus  before  His  death  promising  the 
keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  Peter,  i.e.  the  authoritative  knowledge 
by  which  that  Kmgdom  could  be  gained.  Owing  to  the  excessive  sinfol- 
ncss  of  the  nation  in  rejecting  and  killing  the  Messiah,  the  one  key  con- 
cerning the  Jews  (Acts  2  :  38),  was  given  to  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
"while  the  other  key  pertaining  to  the  Gentiles  was  given  to  him  later  by 
special  revelation  (Acts  10  :  1-48). 

Comp.  my  Art.  **The  Keys,"  in  Eoang.  Review,  vol.  20,  p.  269  and  341.  Our  line  of 
argument  disproves  the  utterly  unfounded  assertion  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  the  Goq>el 
was  only  for  the  Jews,  and  that  Paul  was  the  first  one  who  saw  it  necessary  to  extend  it  to 
the  Gentiles,  which  he  did,  corrupting  it,  etc.  The  Key  of  Knowledge  was  first  gicento 
Peter,  and  from  him  extended  to  the  others.  It  is  amazing,  in  the  light  of  the  predic- 
tions of  Jesus  and  the  fulfilment  in  Peter  (next  Obs.),  that  Reuss  {His.  (7h.  TheoL.,^. 
259),  can  say,  after  placing  the  call  of  the  Gentiles  prior  to  the  conversion  of  the  Centa- 
rion  of  Caesarea  by  "  a  simple  (?)  chronological  arrangement  :"  **  To  some  obscure  Cyreni- 
clans  and  men  of  Cyprus,  friends  of  the  illustrious  proto-martyr,  justly  belongs  then  the 
honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  break  down  the  barrier  which  limited  the  word  of  Gk)d 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Israelitish  nationality."  We,  however,  are  content  to  leave 
this  **  honor"  with  Peter,  to  whom  it  more  **  justly  belongs./'  Reuss  nnintentioDally 
belittles  Peter  (making  him  weak  and  foolish)  and  the  other  apostles,  by  making  theee 
unknown  (for  he  cannot  even  name  them)  preachers  persons  of  far  greater  enlightenment 
than  the  apostles  themselves,  adding  :  "  in  their  case,  no  visions,  ecstasies,  or  celestial 
voices  were  needed  to  enable  them  to  receive  the  positive  and  repeated  assorances  of 
the  Saviour. ' 

Obs.  2.  This  doctrine  of  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  one  so 
clearly  taught  that  it  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews.  The 
Result  was  that  no  addition  could  be  made  to  it  or  allowed  without  an 
extraordinary  Divine  revelation,  flence  we  read  (Acts  11)  that  when 
**  the  apoBtlea  and  brethren  that  were  in  Judea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  bad 
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ilso  received  the  word  of  God,"  they  contended  with  Peter  in  consequence 
>f  his  thus  encouraging  the  Gentiles.  Peter  rehearsed  the  whole  matter  ; 
irhat  vision  he  had  seen  ;  what  directions  he  had  received  ;  what  results 
lad  followed  ;  how  Qod  had  acknowledged  the  validity  of  such  an  engraft- 
ing of  Gentile  believers  by  the  bestowal  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  was  satisfactory  ;  for  **  when  they  heard  these  things,  they  held  their 
peace,  and  glorified  God,  saying :  Then  hath  Qod  also  to  the  Oentilea 
jranted  repentance  unto  life.''^  On  a  later  occasion  when  the  dispute  was 
Again  raised  by  a  few  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles  under  Paul 
emd  Barnabas,  Peter  interfered,  showing  how  the  Gentiles  through  him 
heard  the  Gospel  and  believed,  the  Hohr  Ghost  testifying  to  the  same. 
Then  Paul  and  Barnabas  increased  the  force  of  the  testimony  by  relating 
what  miracles  and  wonders  God  had  wrought  among  the  Gentiles  through 
them.  The  result  of  the  discussion  is  announced  by  James  (Acts 
15  :  13-21),  in  which  we  have  distinctively  three  things  presented  :  (1)  The 
election  and  incorporation  of  the  Gentiles,  "  Simeon  hath  declared  how  Ood 
at  the  first  did  visit  the  Gentiles^  to  take  out  of  thein  a  people  for  His 
fiame  ;  (2)  the  identification  of  this  elect  people  with  them  (the  Jews)  in 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  **  And  to  this  agree  the  words  of  the  prophets,  as 
it  is  written,  *  after  this '  (viz.  :  after  this  people  are  gathered  out)  '  /  will 
return  and  will  build  again  the  tahernacU  of  David,  which  is  fallen  down; 
and  I  will  l^nild  again  the  ruins  thereof y  and  I  will  set  it  up,^  — both  elect 
enjoying  this  restored  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  ;  (3)  n^e  blessings  that 
would  follow  this  restoration,  '*  that  the  residue  ofmefi,**  etc. 

The  comments  of  Tarions  commentators  are  exceedingly  nnsatisfactorj  (as  also  of 
writers,  e.g.  Hengstenberg's  Christ,  B.  3,  p.  233,  etc.)*  simply  because  tbey  forget  to  place 
themselves  in  the  Jewish  position,  ignore  the  necessity  of  adoption  and  incorporation, 
and  misapprehend  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  Even  Olshausen,  generally 
good  in  noticing  the  intent  of  passages,  is  here  weak  and  uninstructive,  while  such  com. 
mentators  as  Barnes  {loci)  flatly  contradict  their  own  Church-Kingdom  theory  by  admit- 
ting a  line  of  reasoning  which  is  fatal  to  it.  For  Barnes  admits  (1 )  that  this  bus  refer, 
ence  to  Messianic  time  ;  (2)  that  these  times,  thus  described,  are  identified  with  a  Jewish 
restoration  to  great  prosperity  and  blessings,  etc.  But  the  Messianic  times  and  King, 
dom  cannot  be  thus  established,  as  predicted,  because  no  such  prosperity,  no  such  res. 
toration  came  upon  the  Jews  at  the  First  Advent  ;  instead  of  such  a  fulfilment  history 
records  the  sad  fate  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  tbat  Barnes  and  others  endeavor  to  shield 
their  view  under  the  ever-convenient  but  pitiful  subterfuge  of  making  this  prediction 
emblematical  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of  other  blessings  than  those  specified. 

The  entire  history  of  the  election  of  Gentile  believers  indicates,  from  the  jealousy  with 
which  it  was  regarded  and  the  divine  proofs  that  had  to  be  necessarily  attached  to  it, 
that  in  the  minds  of  the  apostles  and  believing  Jews  it  was  connected  and  blended  with 
their  own  national  election  ;  it  was  regarded  as  a  virtual  engrafting  and  adoption  as  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  to  whom  the  covenants  and  promises  belonged.  If  it  be  asked  why 
snch  a  rev3lation  was  necessary,  owing  to  a  previous  admission  of  Gentiles  as  proselytes, 
the  answer  is,  that  the  former  system  of  admission  being  abrogated,  and  the  Abrahamio 
covenant  being  renewed  and  pertaining  exclusively  to  the  faithful  portion  of  the  Jews,  it 
was  requisite,  if  the  Gentiles  were  to  be  adopted,  etc.,  to  show  how  this  could  be  ac- 
complished. 

Obs.  3.  Various  authors  of  eminence  have  unjustly  accused  the  apostles, 
and  especially  Peter,  of  being  **  too  Jewish^'  in  their  views  respecting  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  in  the  light  of  the  covenants  and  the  election, 
how,  we  ask,  could  they  be  otherwise  ?  It  will  not  answer,  as  some  defend- 
ers ot  Christianity,  to  assume  that  this  **  Jewish  exclusiveness"  was  merely 
**  a  husk"  enveloping  something  else  ;  for  we  find  this  alleged  **  husk"  an 
important  and  indispensable  element  even  down  to  the  present  day.     Recent 
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Christian  writers  may,  rather  sarcasticallj,  remark  that  Peter  ihon^tii 
**  the  Gentiles  must  be  brought,  as  it  were,  over  the  bridge  of  Jadaumii 
the  Kingdom  of  God."  But  Peter  had  no  right  to  think  otherwise! 
God  revealed  the  matter  to  him  how  Gentiles  could  be  engrafted  and 
become  of  the  elect  people  without  observing  the  rites  and  oeremonteK 
Judaism.  In  this  whole  affair,  the  apostles  sustained  the  very  a 
required  by  our  Propositions  concerning  the  covenants  and  election. 


The  oriticisms  of  some  writers  on  Peter  are  of  snch  a  nature  that  it  almost 
if  they  thought  the  keys  were  given  to  themselves  instead  of  being  presented  to  BrtK] 
It  wiU  not  answer  to  say,  as  some  do,  that  salvation  is  just  as  neoessazy  to  tiie  Q&m\ 
as  it  is  to  the  Jew,  and  hence  that  no  difference  is  made,  no  engrafting  takes  plaee^  4ii 
Admitting  that  both  need  salvation,  the  question  to  be  oonstantiy  kept  before  us  it  Am  j 
God  Himself  arranges  and  carries  out  His  Divine  Purpose  of  Salvation.  The  obj«QlMib 
if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  such,  might  with  equal  propriety  be  alleged  against  preeedill 
dispensations  (as  e.g.  the  choice  of  the  Jewish  nation,  its  Theocratic  reuttionship,  et&{ 
and  even  against  this  one,  seeing  what  little  provision  has  been  made  for  the  sidvrtks 
of  the  heathen  of  post  centuries,  although  they  also  needed  salvation.  A  Christian  mud 
thus  object,  because  Gk)d,  who  is  all- wise  and  merciful,  undoubtedly  selects  the  M 
methods  by  which  (in  the  briefest  time,  consistent  with  man's  moral  freedom  and  ffli 
own  Purposes),  to  attain  to  the  ultimate  Redemption  of  the  world  with  the  least  loaaii 
with  the  greatest  honor  to  His  moral  government.  Hence  we,  unable  to  grasp  the  ii' 
numerable  details  and  principles  underlying  a  Divine  Plan  only  partiafiy  -nntrfiAai^ 
should  not  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  and  arbiters  of  the  matter,  but  simply  reoeiTe  Un 
mode  indicated  by  the  Word  itself.  Such  writers  as  Froude  {Short  ikudies,  p.  939^ 
when  they  proclaim  *'  the  narrow  littleness  of  '  the  peculiar  people,^  "  of  course  do  not 
regard  the  covenanted  Theocratic  relationship,  etc.,  but  seek  after  objections  to  gnttiilj 
their  own  **  high-mindedness." 

Obs.  4.  The  pronouncing,  by  Paul,  of  this  election  of  Oentile  believen 
as  **  a  mystery, ^^ — something,  which,  in  view  of  the  elected  position  of  the 
Jews,  was  unexplained  and  to  human  reason  inexplicable, — confirms  our 
line  of  reasoning.  That  which  made  **  the  mystery,"  was  the  sole  and 
exclusive  promise  given  to  the  seed  of  Abraham  ;  the  solving  of  "  the  mys- 
tery," was  the  making  known  how  the  Gentiles  could  be  incorporated  tri/A 
the  elect  nation. 

Ohs.  5.  Even  the  intimations  given  by  Jesus,  before  his  death,  could 
not  break  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  the  force  of  this  exclusive  promise, 
until  it  was  also  shown  how  the  Gentiles  could  become  the  seed  of  Abraham, 
without  observing  the  rites,  etc.,  of  a  previously  ordained  proselytism.  In 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  and  it  increases  our  ad- 
miration of  the  correct  knowledge  and  attitude  assumed  by  the  disciples. 

Let  ns  briefly  snrvey  one  of  those  intimations  as  given  in  Matt.  12  :  14-22.  Here  ve 
liave— (1)  the  Pharisees  holding  aoounoil,  and  consulting  to  destroy  Him  ;  (2)  when  Jesus 
knew  it,  He  withdrew  from  thence,  and  **  charged  them  (the  people  that  followed)  thft^ 
they  should  not  make  Him  known,"  in  order  that  two  things  **  might  be  fulfilled :  (<t> 
His  submiflsiveness  to  suffering  and  death,  and  (6)  in  view  of  His  rejection  by  the  nation 
and  the  nation's  fall,  the  call  and  election  of  Gentiles.  But  in  this,  as  in  others,  the  fMX^ 
ner  of  incorporation  is  passed  by,  it  being  left  for  future  revealment.  Some  writers  (•* 
e.g.  Potter,  Freedom  arid  FsUoioship  in  Rdig.,  p.  207),  assign  to  Paul,  and  not  to  Peter,  Ui« 
calling  of  the  Gentiles  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  divine  statements  (Obs.  1  and  2).  ^^ 
is  confounding  Paul's  special  apostleship  to  the  Gentiles  with  the  call,  and  it  is  setti^^ 
np  a  claim  for  Paul  which  he  never  assumed. 

Obs.  6.  Dr.  Reuss  (His.  Ch.  TheoL,  p.  151)  adduces  as  proof  that  tb' 
Kingdom  itself  changed  its  nature  and  became  spiritual,  the  removal  ^ 
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cclofiiveness  in  the  call  of  the  Gentiles.  But  this  is  a  strange  and  most 
rroneons  inference.  Paul  tells  ns  in  Bom.  ch.  11,  Jesns  declares  in  Matt. 
L  :  43,  other  passages  assert,  that  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  resulted,  not 
ram  a  change  in  the  Kingdom  (Ood  forbid),  but,  from  the  posture  of  the 
ewish  nation^  viz.  :  its  deliberate  rejection  of  the  Kifig  and  tendered  King- 
Mn.  To  argue  that  the  Kingdom  itself  was  changed  to  accommodate  it  to 
te  Gentiles,  is  to  violate  the  covenants,  to  annul  God's  oath  to  David,  to 
ake  the  Gentiles  anotlier  separate  and  superior  elect  nation,  in  brief,  to 
^erride  the  important  and  scripturallv  sustained  reasons  given  in  preced- 

5  Propositions.  Benss'  position  (wnich  only  illustrates  that  of  multi- 
es)  is  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  (Prop.  35),  who, 
though  announcing  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles^  never  intimate  the 
Ightest  change  in  the  Kingdom^  but  constantiv  refer  to  it  as  the  restored 
heocratic'Davidic.  It  is  hostile  to  the  express  aeclarations  of  the  apostles, 
\kO,  when  in  council  to  consider  the  relationship  of  the  Gentiles,  announce 
at  it  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  still  future  restoration  of  the  fallen  taber- 
tcle  of  David.  It  is  contradictor  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Word,  which 
ilj  predicts  and  promises  one  Kingdom,  the  restored  Davidic,  for  the 
ect  to  inherit.  The  theories  which  require  for  their  support  a  present 
iBting  Davidic  Kingdom,  must,  of  necessity,  not  only  advocate  a  chan^, 
though  it  is  an  ignoring  of  the  most  precise  covenants,  but  seek  in  its  be- 
lli the  lame  apologies  already  so  abundantly  presented. 

This  Btibject  of  the  election  and  the  caU  of  the  G^entiles,  with  the  engrafting  on  the 
inciple  of  faith,  fnUy  aoconnts  why  Panl  enters  bo  largely  into  the  matter  of,  and  lays 
znnch  stress  on,  the  doctrine  of  justification  through  &iUi.  The  contrast  between  his 
citings  and  that  of  the  other  apostles  in  this  particular  is  so  great  that  some  have  con- 
nded  it— erroneously — to  be  ^another  Gospel."  But  1h»  key'\A  to  be  found  in  his 
ling  specially  appointed  as  the  apostle  of  the  Oentiles.  His  tcit  mission  made  this  a 
nry  significant  and  highly  important  topic,  and  consequently,  in  faithfulness  to  his 
iiing,  he  enlarges  upon  it. 
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Proposition  65.  Before  this  Kingdom  can  he  giveffi  to  tlUs 
people^  they  mustjirat  he  gathered  out 

The  nature  of  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted,  and  the  rejection 
the  Kingdom  by  the  chosen  nation  (making  such  a  ^thermgi^ 
site),  requires  such  an  arrangement.    The  introduction  of  the 
principle,  by  which  Abraham  was  justified  before  circumcision  took 
place,  to  raise  up  children  to  Abraham,  merely  produces  "fl« 
lieirs^^^  who  inherit  the  Kingdom.     The  elect  are  "thegueste," 
who  are  first  all  invited  and  furnished  before  the  marriage  fejil 
takes  place.     The  Kingdom  is  not  given — in  the  sense  of  beiag 
actually  realized — to  them  one  by  one  as  gathered,  but  when  all 
gathered. 

Ohs,  1.  This  final  gathering  of  all  the  elect  ^^  from  one  end  of  heaTenii 
the  other/'  at  the  period  of  inheriting  the  Kingdom,  is  mentioned,  &( 
Matt.  24  :  31  ;  Mark  13  :  27  ;  2  Thess.  2  :  1,  etc. 

It  is  a  query,  whether  in  snch  passages  as  Matt.  24  :  31  there  is  not  a  reference  to 
the  Jewish  nation.  The  elect  nation,  after  a  time  of  pnnishment,  is  also  to  be  gatheni 
ont  of  all  nations.  Jesus  was  speaking  to  Jews  who  believed  their  nation  to  be  tiM 
chosen,  elect  one,  and  His  language  would  necessarily  lead  them  to  apply  it  to  the  gatk- 
ering  of  the  nation  as  predicted  by  the  prophets.  The  special  point  made  by  the  Sav- 
iour is,  that  such  a  gathering  can  only  take  place  after  the  period  of  tribulation  bus  mn 
its  allotted  course  (comp.  Props.  111-114).  This  includes,  however,  as  other  passagM 
teach,  the  gathering  out  of  those  also  who  are  incorporated — who  are  deemed  worthy  (ii 
Theocratic  position  in  the  Kingdom.  Bonet,  in  his  address,  Chr'isUnmiy  and  the  Go^ 
before  the  Evang.  Alliance  for  1873,  defines  even  the  word  *'  saint  to  mean  *'  wA 
apart." 

Obs.  2.  This  Kingdom  is  promised  to  the  direct  faithful  seed  of  Abra- 
ham, and  it  is  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation  through  the  adopted 
and  amalgamated  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom.  It  is  likewise 
promised  to  the  engrafted  seed,  but  necessarily  subject  to  the  same  incor 
poration.  Hence,  until  this  seed  is  openly  manifested  in  its  nationally 
engrafted  character  tvitii  the  Jewish  elect  nation  (a  restoration  of  the  nation 
being  imperative  to  fulfll  covenants),  the  Kingdom  as  promised  and  pre- 
dicted cannot  be  established. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  this,  a  petition  occurring  in  the  Burial  Service  of  the  Chmdi 
of  England  has  often  arrested  the  attention  of  the  writer,  viz.  :  *'  That  it  may  pletie 
Thee,  of  Thy  gracious  goodness,  shortly  to  accomplish  the  number  of  Thine  Eied,  and  to 
hasten  Thy  Kingdom.  *'  Not  keeping  in  view  the  design  for  which  the  election  is  ii«^ 
viz.  :  to  qualify  men  for  the  future  divine  administration  of  the  restored  Theocntifl 
Kingdom,  Fairbaim  ( On  Proph  ,  p.  263)  applies  things  to  the  restored  Jewish  nation  in 
its  un-theocratic  form  (i.e.  without  the  Davidic  covenant  literally  realized  in  a  peraonil 
reign  of  the  Messiah,  David's  Son),  which  only  refer  to  the  elect  saints,  viz. :  tnat  pcff- 
tion  accounted  worthy  to  rule  in  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  when  the  restoration  i> 
effected.  The  Jewish  nation  in  the  flesh  is  subordinate  to  these  firstborn  glorified  nilflni 
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while  the  latter  come  in  the  elect  covenanted  line,  yet  they  are  superior  to  the  for- 
in  honor,  station,  and  priyileges.  The  reader's  indulgence  is  asked,  for  it  is  yet  too 
~  in  onr  argument  to  give  more  than  these  hints.    Compare  Props.  118, 153,  and  154. 

Obs.  3.  In  view  of  the  Kingdom  being  thus  future,  it  is  reasonable  to 

"ect  such  futurity  to  be  specified  in  connection  with  the  election.     This 

one  in  various  places,  as  e.g.  2  Pet.  1  :  10,.  11,  the  election  is  stated  and 

~  fulness  enjoined  that  an  entrance  may  be  secured  hereafter  into  the 

bgdonu     In  1  Pet.  1  :  2-13,  the  elect  are  mentioned,  and  they  are 

'nted  to  the  future,  even  to  the  revelation  of  Christ,  for  their  inheritance. 

in  £ph.  1  :  4,  these  chosen  ones  are  directed  to  the  future  gathering  for 

"T  inneritance.     The   Word  does  not  contradict  itself     Therefore  this 

rity  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  basis  of  the  numerous  exhortations  to  obtain 

to  walk  worthily  of  it,  to  look,  seek,  and  pray  for  it. 

Obs.  4.  God  for  a  time  leaving  the  nation  first  bidden,  and  treating  the 

as  individuals  (i.e.  not  in  their  national  relationship),  now  invites 

bh  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  become  this  people  of  faith,  and  through  Peter, 

whom  this  knowledge  was  imparted,  the  relation  of  these  elect  to  the 

iingdom,  in  the  age  to  come,  is  fully  and  explicitly  stated.     There  is  a 

Itness  in  this,  that  the  apostle  selected  to  indicate  this  election  should  also 

'X^efer  the  Kingdom  to  the  future  for  manifestation  and  realization.     In 

fHiddition  to  the  passages  quoted  from  him,  the  reader  may  turn  to  his  ser- 

Xtton.  Acts  3  :  19-26,  where  the  eve  of  faith  is  directed  to  the  coming  again 

p{  Jesus  and  the  accompanying  ^^restitution  of  all  things.^^    In  no  place  is 

it  asserted,  that  the  promised  covenanted  Kingdom  was  already  in  posses- 

I  aion  of  the  elect,  for  such  a  statement  would  he  palpably  contradictory  to 

tlie  most  sacred  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  viz.  :  to  the  covenants. 

Obs.  5.  This  Kingdom  is  to  be  given  to  all  of  the  elected  nation,  both 
Uieving  Jews  of  natural  descent  and  engrafted  Gentiles,  to  all  believers, 
'Uiereforo,  that  have  ever  lived  ;  and  it  will  be  bestowed  upon  both  at  the 
mine  time,  including  the  Patriarchs,  ancient  worthies,  faithful  Jews,  and 
believing  adopted  Gentiles.     One  portion  of  the  elect  cannot  inherit  before 
the  other  portion  ;  both  stand  precisely  upon  the  same  footing  and  obtain 
through  the  identical  election  and  covenants  the  same  inheritance.     (The 
irejection  by  the  nation  of  the  tender,  does  not  change  the  nature  of  it, 
other  guests  are  invited  and  participate  instead  of  those  previously  urged, 
and  now  under  a  cloud  for  their  refusal.)     In  reference  to  one  portion  of 
tibese  elect,  Paul  informs  us.  (Heb.  11  :  39,  40),  after  enumerating  a  long 
list  of  worthies,  **  these  all  received  not  the  promise^^  *^  that  they  tcithout 
us  should  not  be  made  perfect,^*    None  of  the  present  saints,  (viz.  :  of  this 
dispensation,)  have  inherited  the  Kingdom,  for  the  inheriting  is  placed  in 
the  future,  as  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  34.     The  Kingdom  is  promised  to  both, 
forming  the  one  elect  body,  but  those  things  which  belong  to  the  actual 
realization  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  inheriting,  receiving  the  crown,  reign- 
ing, etc.,  are  all,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  a  comparison  of  passages,  related 
to  the  future.     The  saints,  the  elect  of  this  and  previous  dispensations,  are 
represented  as  waiting  for    the   Kingdom  (comp.  Rev.  6  :  9-11  ;   Luke 
18  :  7,  8  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  6-10  ;  Rom.  8  :  23,  etc.). 

^  'Whatever  the  intermediate  state  may  be,  whether  in  Hades  simply  (as  some  assert^  ^^ 
IB  Ploadise  in  Hades  (as  others  d&im),  or  ia  the  third  heaven  (as  «om«  unnoTm^^ 
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etc.,  one  iUiig  is  oLearly  demonstrable,  viz.:  that  the  inherUing  of  the  KingdflM,  (b 
recdving  of  the  crown,  die  o6toiiufiy  of  the  distinctiTe  reward  as  allied  with  ooraaulilJ 
promises,  are  all  still  future^  always  linked  with  the  future  resurrection  of  the  jed9] 
allied  with  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ.    The  Bible  is  eoqilioit  on  this  point,  uidfti 
covenants  absolutely  require  this  to  preserve  the  requisite  tmiiy.    Lei  Uie  xe&dtt  conqpa  lp( 
what  is  said  on  the  intermediate  state.  Prop.  136.  If 


Obs,  6.  This  Kingdom  is  to  be  giyen  at  a  specified  appointed  time  knon 
to  God.  Without  now  discussing  the  predictions,  we  only  refer  to  the  bd 
that  before  ^^  the  Kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  Kingdm 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Md 
High^\  Dan.  7),  a  certain  period  of  time  must  first  elapse,  certain  eTenti 
must  first  transpire,  and  then  the  Kingdom  is  bestowed.  It  is  given  to  thii 
people  at  a  particular  time  or  era.  The  parable  of  the  talents  i^^fl^* 
lona  tifne,'*  etc.),  and  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  the  delineation  of  2  Thm.  S; 
and  of  other  passages,  illustrate  this  same  truth. 

Obs.  7.  In  comparing  Scripture,  it  will  be  found  that  this  period  of  tine 
is  stated  to  be  at  the  era  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  when  this  Kingdom  will  be 
bestowed  upon  the  elect,  Matt.  25  :  34  ;  Luke  12  :  32  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  &-1Q, 
etc.  Hence  the  elect  are  represented  as  **  called '' (1  Thess.  2  :  12)  to  this 
Kingdom,  to  ^^  a  patient  waiting  for  Christ "  (2  Thess.  3  :  5),  and  "  J/ii 
appearing  and  Kingdom'**  (2  iMm.  4  : 1)  are  united ; — they  are  ex- 
horted to  endure  trials  that  (2  Thess.  1  :  5)  ^^  ye  may  be  counted  worikj 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.'*  To  these  might  bo  added  numerous  pasnm 
which  will  appear  as  we  proceed  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  reader  is  reminded 
that  this  accurately  corresponds  with  what  has  preceded  and  what  follows  in 
our  argument. 

We  only  remind  the  reader,  as  an  indication  of  a  Divine  Porpose  and  Providenoe,  tint 
as  the  larger  number  of  the  elect,  the  great  mass,  are  taken  ont  of  the  Gtentiles,  the  time 
chosen  for  this  call  of  the  Gentiles  was  signaUy  opportune.  Thus  e.g.  the  change  from 
the  Hebrew  to  the  Hellenistic  language  was  one  of  the  providential  movements  prepm- 
tory  to  this  calling,  and  facilitated  the  same.  The  time  specified  in  the  Obs.  and  the 
delay  of  the  Kingdom,  until  the  number  of  the  elect  is  completed,  has  been  noticed  bf 
many  able  writers.  Thus  e.g.  Olshausen  (6%>m.  Acts  1  :  6-8),  remarks,  in  connection  with 
referring  **  the  times  of  refreshing  and  restitution*'  to  the  personal  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesos : 
*<  The  conversion  of  men,  therefore,  and  the  diffusion  of  faith  in  Christ,  are  the  con- 
ditions of  the  speedy  approach  of  that  blessed  time— a  thought  which  occurs  again  inS 
Pet.  3:9." 

Obs,  8.  It  may  be  added,  that  this  future  Kingdom  covenanted  to  the 
elect  nation^  and  which  the  electa  including  the  promised  Seed,  are  to 
inherit,  is  explicitly  called  Christ's  Kingdom.  This  ought  to  be  so,  if  oar 
position  is  correct,  and  has  already  been  foreshown  under  Prop.  45,  etc 
The  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent  is  distinctively  called  *'  His  Kingdom,^ 
as  e.g.  2  Tim.  4:1;  Matt.  13  :  41  ;  Luke  22  :  30  ;  2  Pet  1  :  11,  etc  We 
are  gravely  told  (comp.  Prop.  159)  by  a  multitude  that  Christ  at  the  end 
of  this  dispensation  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  will  deliver  up  '^  His  Kingdoin," 
so  that,  if  we  are  to  receive  their  theory,  no  stwh  distinctive  Kingdom  is  to 
exist  after  the  Advent  for  the  elect  to  inherit.  But  this  notion  is  to  be 
rejected  as  utterly  untenxibh  and  contradictory  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the 
Word,  which  locates  the  Messianic  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent  (comp. 
Prop.  159). 
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Oba.  9.  In  stndying^  the  subject  of  the  Kingdom,  we  mast  not  be  misled 
bj  a  striking  peculiarity  of  Scripture,  viz.  :  that  things  still  future^  owin^ 
te  their  certaiuty,  are  spoken  of  as  present  The  style  of  prediction  and 
j>romisey  dealing  largely  of  objects  of  faith  and  hope,  contains  this  feature 
MB  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the 
great  object  of  faith  and  hope,  being  sure,  founded  on  Uie  Word  and  oath 
of  the  Almighty,  is  in  view  of  its  certainty  spoken  of  as  present,  being  re- 
ceived, etc.  (comp.  Prop.  109),  as  e.g.  in  Heb.  12  :  22-28  ;  Bom.  8  :  30  ; 
fieT.  1  :  6,  9,  etc.  To  take  such  passages,  given  through  the  intensity  of 
jbith  and  hope,  and  make  them  contradictory  and  inconsistent  with  the 
general  analogy  of  the  Word^  is  certainly  both  unwise  and  unnecessary. 

The  iUastrations  given  by  Maonight  in  his  Prdim,  Essays  on  the  Epistlefi  (Essay  4, 
m.  1%  from  the  Greek,  Matt,  a  :  10  ;  Mark  9  :  31  ;  1  Cor.  15  : 2,  12  ;  James  5  : 3  ;  2  Pet. 
3  :  11,  12),  prove  that,  as  he  says,  '*  the  present  tense  is  often  put  for  the  fature,  to  show 
that  the  thing  spoken  of  shall  as  certainly  happen  as  }f  ii  were  already  present."    He 
%pa  weU  as  many  commentators)  overlooks  this  feature  in  his  exegetical  comments  on 
^rarioos  passages.     The  iUastrations  can  be  greatly  increased  indicative  of  the  sentiment 
of  £om.  4  :  17,  He  '*  oalleth  those  things  which  be  not  as  though  they  toere,**  as  in  Bom. 
8  :   30  "  them  He  also  glorified,"  in  1  Pet.  1  :  9  (see  connection).  Lake  1  :  51-53  ;  Isa.  9  :  6, 
many  of  the  Psls.,  etc.  /nstin  Martyr,  long  ago,  in  his  First  Apology,  assigns  the  reason 
for  this  mode  of  expression,  "  The  things  which  He  absolutely  knows  wiU  take  place. 
He  predicts  as  if  already  they  had  taken  place.'*    This  feature  heightens  the  Divine  in 
the  Word,  making  it  to  speak  in  the  largeness  and  fulness  of  the  Spirit,  as  e.g.  in  that 
IMvine  Purpose  portrayed  in  the  declaration  that  Jesus  is  **  theLani  slain  from  thefoun- 
daiion  of  the  world"  (Rev.  13  :  8).     So  also  Neander  in  several  places  shows  how  the 
apostles  spoke  of  the  future  as  present,  although  he  forgets  his  own  admissions  in  com- 
menting on  several  passages.     Thus  e.g.  spealung  of  the  author  of  Hebrews  (His.  Plant, 
Ch,  Oi.,  vol.  2,  p.  5),  he  instances  ch.  10  :  22,  ch.  12  :  23,  and  ch.  12  :  28,  as  evidence 
thttt  "  to  Christians  the  future  is  by  faith  already  become  a  present,**    And  (p.  13),  *'  by 
means  of  faith  a  vital  connection  is  formed  between  the  Present  and  the  future.    By 
means  of  faith,  according  to  ihe  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  the  Future  becomes  in  some 
measure  a  Present  to  the  mind,  although  this  Present  has  a  necessary  bearing  to  a  more 
perfect  development,  a  consummation  in  the  Future." 

Obs.  10.  The  reader  need  scarcely  be  reminded,  that  in  all  the  elect  ones, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  who  are  to  enjoy  the  Kingdom  of  God,  certain 
moral  qualificatio7is  are  necessary  as  a  prerequisite.  The  natural  and 
engrafted  seed  of  Abraham  must  all  be  of  faith  and  obedience.  The  decisive 
argament  in  Romans  and  Hebrews  evinces,  this  ;  for  while  the  seed  of 
Abraham  is  chosen,  not  every  individual  is  thus  favored  ;  while  the  nation 
is  elected  to  a  Theocratic  position,  not  every  member  of  it  will  be  saved  ; 
it  is  only  the  faithful  portion  of  Abraham's  seed  that  is  commended  and 
that  will  be  exalted.  This  has  been  so  ably  represented  by  various  writers 
(as  Noel,  McNeill,  Bickersteth,  Bonar,  etc.),  that  it  only  requires  brief 
mention. 

It  may  be  added  :  this  requires  more  than  mere  knowledge,  viz.  :  the  practical  recep- 
tion of  the  truth  and  a  heartfelt  obedience  to  the  same,  lest  we  fall  into  the  **  delusion" 
specified  by  Dorner  {His.  Prot.  Thed.,  vol.  1,  p.  19),  of  receiving  the  truth  merely  by  the 
mind  and  not  by  the  mind  and  heart — the  latter  alone  leading  to  a  personal  appropriation 
of  Christ,  influencing  heart  and  life  In  the  Obs.  ancient  and  modem  saints  are  pur- 
posely placed  in  the  same  position,  for  there  is  much  written  at  the  present  day  respect- 
ing the  inferiority  of  Old  Test,  saints,  grounded  on  their  being  justified  by  works,  the 
law,  etc.  This  is  certainly  a  misapprehension,  seeing  that  the  apostles  hold  up  the  be- 
lievers of  former  dispensations  as  pre-eminent  patterns  of  faith  (their  works  being  the  result 
of  faith)  and  that  their  lives  evinced,  in  obedience  to  God's  requirements,  the  strongest 
faith.  They  were  justified  by  faith,  and  not  by  the  law,  and  not  by  their  works,  how- 
ever, the  law  might  drive  to  faith,  and  the  works  might  evidence  the  purity  and  strength 
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of  faith.  Hence,  as  faith  introdnces  the  blessing  of  Redemption  thiongfa  Al)n]iaai,ai 
all  his  seed  are  of  faith,  we  cannot  receive  the  disparaging  remarks  of  eminent  wzitoiii 
this  direction.  Thus,  to  illustrate,  Renss  (His.  cL  ThtoL,  p.  290),  says,  alluding  to  M^ 
version  and  its  moral  results  :  "  The  new  relation  of  which  we  have  spokan  was  sit 
denUy  an  individual  relation  between  the  believing  man  and  his  Qod.  Now  we 
remember  that  such  a  relation  had  no  ezuiience  in  the  religions  sphere  of  Jadaism,  i 
was  a  purely  and  essentially  national  institution,  the  members  of  which  had  ric^bts 
duties  only  as  belonging  to  the  great  whole."  This  is  simply  overlooking  the  distinetifi 
Theocratic  element  connected  with  this  nationality,  which  bound  the  individual  sMsilr 
to  his  Sovereign  Kuler.  The  tendency,  indeed,  constantly  was  to  ignore  this  Theoontie 
feature,  but  God  insisted  upon  its  retention  as  alone  honorable  to  Himself  as  the  Thmh 
cratic  King. 

Ohs.  11.  The  Kingdom  thus  given  to  these  elect  ones  does  fiot  remove  tk 
election  of  the  Jewish  nation  as  a  nation.  This,  aside  from  the  coTenantB 
and  the  Theocratic  ordering  allied  with  the  nation,  is  seen  from  the  fsd^ 
that  this  seed  gathered  out  is  yirtnally  regarded  as  part  and  parcel  of  tbe 
nation  (is  a  continuation  of  the  election,  Prop.  63),  and  when  the  nation 
is  nationally  restored  will  be  so  recognized  in  the  inherituig  with  AbrahBoiy 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Again,  let  any  one  compare  Dent.  ch.  32,  Bom.  ch.  11, 
together  with  various  predictions  relating  to  this  elect  Jewish  nation,  and 
he  will  find  the  following  succinctly  stated  :  (1)  The  Jews  an  elect  naticm 
(Prop.  24)  ;  (2)  this  nation  can  render  itself  unworthy  of  the  Kingdom  by 
disobedience  ;  (3)  by  its  own  conduct  it  will  bring  upon  itself  terrible  enH 
and  a  temporary  rejection  as  a  nation  ;  (4)  the  Theocratic  rulership  will 
be,  for  a  time,  withdrawn  ;  (5)  during  such  a  period  of  rejection,  God  still 
continues  His  work  of  gathering  out  of  it,  and  out  of  the  Gentiles,  the 
elect ;  (6)  but  the  nation  itself,  for  a  time  under  the  most  severe  tribula- 
tions, will,  owing  to  this  very  election  (being  "  Moved  for  the  Fathtfi 
sakes'^),  again— as  the  covenant  to  be  fulfilled  demands — oe  restored  to  the 
favor  of  God.  This  nation,  therefore,  now  under  trial,  is  still  the  chosen 
nationy  and  this  will  he  Tnanifested  in  due  time  (see  Props.  Ill  to  114). 
Hence  the  preference  (Luke  24  :  47  ;  Rom.  1  :  16  ;  Acts  3  :  25,  26 ; 
Rom.  2  :  10  ;  Acts  13  :  4G,  and  19  :  21),  showed  to  this  nation  even  after 
the  day  of  Pentecost  in  preaching  the  Gospel — a  preference  based  only 
upon  this  election,  the  Jews  being,  by  virtue  of  their  relationship  to  Abra- 
ham, **  the  children  of  the  Kingdom.,  and  the  descendants  of  those  who 
once  enjoyed  this  Kiiigdom  in  its  initiatory,  incipient  form.  The  natural 
seed  must  not,  therefore,  be  ignored  ;  and  only  upon  their  refusal  to 
accept  of  the  proffered  gospel  of  the  Kingdom  were  the  apostles,  and  even 
Paul,  authorized  to  seek  after  the  engrafted  ones.  One  of  the  darkest  pages 
in  the  history  of  Christianity  is  that  which  records  the  tendering  of  insult, 
wrong,  and  death  instead  of  the  precious  message  of  hope  and  peace  to 
this  covenant  favored  people. 

This  ahready  gives  ns  the  clue  to  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  promises,  con- 
firmed as  they  are  by  the  (xith  of  Ood,  and  therefore  unconditional.  Thus  e.g.  Uie  prom- 
ise of  making  Abraham's  seed  a  mighty  nation  (which  has  specially  excited  the  ridicule 
of  infidels  in  comparing  the  feeble  Kingdom  of  Israel  with  the  mighty  empires  of  tbe 
earth)  wiU  be  realized  ichen  this  elect  nation  will  all  be  gathered  and  stand  asftociaitd 
with  the  restored  Theocratic  Kingdom.  It  does  not  require  much  reason  to  see,  that 
when  God's  Plan  is  carried  out  and  openly  manifested,  it  wiU  exceed  the  highest  eulo- 
gies that  the  Prophets  have  given,  and  most  amply  vindicate  God*8  Word.  Let  all  the 
seed  of  Abraham  be  brought  together  at  the  appointed  time,  and  language  fails  to  ex- 
press the  might  and  grandeur  of  Uie  nation.  The  world  wiU  be  astonished  at  the  sublime 
manifestation. 
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Waldegrave  (New  Test,  MiUenarianism,  Lecfc.  3)  entirely  misapprehends  this  election  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  holding  that  the  continnanoe  of  the  election  by  the  engrafting  of  the 
Cfr^itiles  forbids  any  fatnre  special  manifestation  of  God*s  favor  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as 
e.g.  to  bestow  npon  it  pre-eminence  over  Gentile  nations.  Much  that  Waldegrave  says 
ire  can  cordially  adopt,  excepting  his  extreme  in  this  direction,  seeing  that  he  does  not 
discriminate  between  the  pre-eminence  of  those  who  inherit  the  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  saints 
BB  rolers)  and  that  of  Vie  nation  restored  among  and  over  the  nations  by  virtue  of  its  cov- 
enanted position  and  relationship  with  these  glorified  saints,  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
This  engiafting  process,  we  also  hold,  gives  '*  a  perfect  equality  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile," and  it  is  likewise  correct  to  assert,  as  he  does,  that  '*  the  believing  Gentile,  though 
uncircumcised,  is  much  more  really  a  child  of  Abraham  than  the  circumcised  Jew  who 
does  not  believe.'*  The  reason  for  this  has  been  fully  assigned  in  previous  Props.,  but 
this  does  not,  by  any  means,  neeessitate  his  hasty  and  inconclusive  deductions,  which 
make  the  Davidic  covenant  and  numerous  prophecies  inoperative  and  unfulfilled. 

Obs.  12.  These  elect,  now  gathered  out,  are  in  the  various  denominations 
of  Christians.  The  diversity,  even  of  doctrine  and  practice,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  the  possession  of  the  livitig  engrafting  principle  of  faith.  The 
former  arises  incidentalljr  from  the  liberty  allowed  to  humanity,  which, 
through  infirmity,  results  in  doubt  and  even  error  being,  more  or  less,  mixed 
with  apprehensions  of  the  truth  ;  the  latter,  however,  in  the  eyes  of  a  just 
and  merciful  God,  compensates,  if  followed  by  corresponding  fruit  in  evi- 
dence of  its  sincerity,  for  the  weakness  exhibited  in  tne  former.  The  one 
conld  not  have  been  obviated  without  largely  infringing  man's  moral 
agency  ;  the  other  cannot  be  negatived  without  interfering  with  the  Divine 
Will  itself. 

• 

The  reader  is  reminded  that  while  many  professors  are  rejected  and  few  are  chosen, 
it  is  also  true  that  out  of  those  saved  some  are  but  barely  saved,  as  by  fire,  and  cannot 
expect  to  enjoy  that  honor  of  position  that  others  realize  in  the  coming  Kingdom  (comp. 
Prop.  135).  Prosperity,  too,  is  no  sign  of  God's  special  favor,  for  Heb.  12  : 5-12  ; 
James  1  :  12  ;  Bev.  3  :  19,  etc.,  clearly  teach  that  trial,  adversity,  etc.,  are  often  but 
tokens  of  Gk)d's  love  toward  His  elect.  With  Paul  (Col.  1  :  24),  they  fill  up  the  measure 
of  Christ's  sufferings,  for  being  designed  as  co-heirs,  co-rulers  with  Christ,  it  is  essential 
that  they  become  in  all  things  Christ-like,  imitating  Him  and  cultivating  His  spirit,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  being  tested  and  tried,  as  Jesus  Himself  was  afflicted,  so  that  they 
may  partake  of  His  glory.  Enduring  temptation  and  trial  is  indicative  of  a  proper  ap- 
prehension of  Christ,  of  the  Spirit  and  truth  abiding  with  us,  of  our  being  truly  the 
children  of  God,  of  our  being  the  elect.  But  while  enduring,  under  trial,  fighting  the 
good  fight  of  faith,  it  is  not  for  us  to  sit  in  judgment  over  others  who  may  be  struggling 
and  tried  as  we  are  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  realize  in  our  own  experience  God's  leadings  and 
to  enjoy  the  sweet  consciousness  of  His  favor  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises  pertaining  to 
the  present  life. 

Obs,  13.  This  elect  people  are  charged  with  folly  by  others,  because 
they  trust  in  covenanted  promises,  and  in  the  Seed  by  wnom  they  shall  be 
fulnlled.  This  was  predicted  many  centuries  ago,  Deut.  32  :  21,  and  is 
pointedly  referred  to  in  1  Cor.  1  :  26-28. 

Obs,  14.  Many  claim,  some  arrogantly,  that  they  alone  are  these  elected 
ones  and  all  others,  outside  of  their  organization  or  doctrinal  position,  are 
excluded.  This  is  simply  presumption  ;  for  it  ever  remains  true  what  is 
stated  in  Matt.  7  :  21-23,  etc.  Profession  is  not  God's  judgment ;  and 
these  elect  will  be  made  manifest  when  the  Judge  comcth. 

Julius  Mailer  (quoted  by  Dr.  Sprecher  in  The  Luth.  Evangelist,  1877)  forcibly  ob- 
serves :  "  As  an  iiudienable  acquisition — derived  by  the  Protestant  Church  out  of  the 
Bad  decay  of  its  orthodox  theology,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  th«  «^^qxl\a«i^)^  ^s^cv- 
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tnry  and  after,  ont  of  the  Pietistio  and  Moravian  reactions,  and  ont  of  the  reviTal  of  fif- 
ing faith  in  the  present  century — we  most  regard  the  conviction  that  the  faith  vhidi 
saves  does  not  consist  in  the  adoption  of  a  series  cf  artic\di  fundamentcUes  primarii^  but  in  m 
absolute  and  truthful  surrender  qf  one's  se^  to  the  personal  Saviour;  a  surrender  of  which  tbe 
simplest  child  is  capable.  Although  this  conviction  may  in  tiie  next  few  years  hare  to 
sustain  violent  attacks  and  be  branded  as  heresy — ^the  attacks  have,  indeed,  already  be- 
gun—yet it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  Divine  Word  and  in  the  fundamental  religiooi 
sentiment  of  the  Beformers,  that  we  cannot  but  have  confidence  in  its  final  triumph.** 

Obs.  15.  The  Kingdom  with  ifcs  attendant  blessings,  being  the  same  ten- 
dered to  both  Jew  and  Gentile  believer,  at  once  removes  the  objection 
urged  against  the  Bible  in  the  following  extract  One  of  the  advocates  of 
*^  the  Absolute  Religion"  (quoted  by  Birks,  p.  413  in  The  Bible  af id  Mod, 
Thouaht)^  speaking  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.,  says  :  '*  One  offers  only  an 
earthly  recompense,  the  other  makes  immortality  a  motive  to  the  Divine 
life."  *|If  Christianity  and  Judaism  be  not  the  same  thing,  there  mnsi 
be  hostility  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  for  the  Jewish  form 
claims  to  be  eternal.  To  an  unprejudiced  man,  this  hostility  is  very 
obvious.  It  may  indeed  be  Sdid,  Christianity  came  not  to  destroy  the  Lav 
and  the  Prophets  but  to  fulfil  them  ;  and  the  answer  is  plain,  their  fu^* 
inent  was  their  destruction.^*  Our  lino  of  argument  clearly  shows  afuMA' 
mental  union  and  vital  connection  between  the  two  :  it  also  proves  the  per- 
petual election  of  a  seed  and  the  ultimate  fulfilment  in  that  Abrahamic  seed 
of  all  that  has  been  covenanted^  promised,  and  predicted  in  the  Old  and 
New  Tests.  The  j)reyailing  view,  which  introauces  the  antagonism  and 
hostility  alluded  to  by  its  transmutations  of  covenant  and  promise,  is  alone 
chargeable  with  suggesting  the  objection. 
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Proposition  66.  Tlie  Kingdom  that  was  nigh  at  one  time  (viz. : 
at  the  First  Advent)  to  the  Jetoish  nation^  is  now  removed  to 
the  dose  of  its  trihutatdon^  and  of  *'  the  ti7)ies  of  the  Gentiles.^'^ 


This  can  be  distinctly  inferred  from  what  preceded  (as  e.g.  Proi)s. 
\  69,  65),  esi)ecially  since  thatKingf 
Test,  with  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Ghrisi. 


68,  69,  65),  esi)ecially  since  that  Kingdom  is  now  linked  in  the  New 
ith   ~ 


Obs.  1.  Let  us  again  refer  to  Luke  21  :  31,  in  which  it  is  stated  **  when 
ye  see  these  things  come  to  pass,  know  ye  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  niah 
at  hajid.^^  Now  among  **  these  things  which  are  first  to  happen  are  the 
Jewish  tribulation  and  '*  the  times  of  the  Gentiles"  (v.  24),  and  when  these 
come  to  pass,  and  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  under  Gentile  dominion,  and  the 
Advent  (v.  27)  of  the  Saviour  is  witnessed,  then  the  Kingdom  will  be 
established.  So  long  as  '^  the  city  of  the  great  King,''  and  so  long  as  His 
land.  His  by  inheritance  (Prop.  116),  as  David's  Son,  is  under  Qentile 
dominiofi,  it  is  simply  impossible  for  the  Kingdom  to  exist ;  and  it  is  folly 
to  argue,  with  the  light  of  the  Davidic  covenant  and  prophetic  announce- 
ments relating  to  it,  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  has  been  set  up.  This 
Jewish  tribulation,  these  times  of  the  Gentnes,  this  gathering  out  of  an 
elect,  the  nonfulfilment  of  **  these  things," — these,  and  a  multitude  (in 
following  Propositions),  of  considerations,  show  that  it  is  thus  postponed. 

Efforts  are  made  to  break  the  force  of  our  reasoning  by  interpreting  Luke  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  both  with  the  context  and  the  facts  of  history.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  {Com. 
loci)^  while  reluctantly  admitting  an  ulterior  reference  to  the  Sec.  Advent  in  Luke's  dis- 
course, endeavors  to  make  "  the  redemption"  (v.  28),  in  order  to  agree  "with  his  Church- 
Kingdom  theory,  to  consist  in  a  deliverance  from  Jewish  persecution,  forgetting  that  the 
Church  was  soon  after  given  over  to  far  more  severe  series  of  persecutions  under  the 
Boman  emperors.  If  this  was  all  that  the  Saviour  meant,  how  could  they  rejoice  in  such 
a  deliverance  when  greater  trials  were  impending?  It  is  an  utter  perversion  of  the  pas- 
sage. But  they  involve  themselves  in  still  greater  absurdities,  for  they  tell  us  that  the 
Kingdom  of  v.  31  is  the  Church,  although  it  is  spoken  of  as  not  established,  but  only 
"  nigh  at  hand,*'  when  they  know  full  well  that  the  Ch.  Church  was  founded  hefore  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  nation,  and  that  the  Gospel  was  pro- 
claimed throughout  the  Koman  Empire.  The  inconsistency  of  many  of  this  class  is  the 
more  glaring,  since,  when  we  turn  to  their  comments  on  Matt.  24  :  33,  on  the  same  para- 
ble, they  aUow  that  it  has  a  decided  reference  to  the  period  of  the  Sec.  Advent.  Some 
give  it  a  double  meaning,  making  it  to  refer  to  deliverance  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  also  lo  deliverance  at  the  coming  again  of  the  Son  of  man.  This  only  indicates 
weakness.  Again,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hengstenberg  ( The  Jews  and  the  Ch.  Church,  p.  66),  weak- 
ens the  force  of  Christ's  own  prediction  by  asserting  :  **  The  treading  down  of  Jerusalem 
by  the  heathen  has  already  twice  ceased  —once  under  Constantine,  and  once  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  when  a  Christian  (?)  Kingdom  existed  at  Jerusalem."  This  (1)  invali- 
dates the  continuous  treading  down  of  Jerusalem  until  certain  **  times  of  the  Gentiles" 
are  fulfilled  ;  (2)  it  makes  the  *'  times  of  the  Gentiles"  to  be  an  exact  equivalent  of  **  the 
times  of  the  heathen,"  which  it  is  not,  for  in  its  broader  meaning  it  denotes  all  nations 
who  are  not  of  the  Jewish  race  or  of  the  observances  of  the  Jewish  religion.  It  has  ref- 
erence to  nations  other  than  the  Jewish  ;  (3)  it  makes  the  phrase  ex'^ie^'^v)^  ol  \\aM\q»t\.*^ 
wiio  do  not  profess  Christianity,  which  was  not  its  meamng  'w\iQii  wtt^i^^  \>^  ^^«<(\&  \  V^^ 
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it  does  not  preserre  the  relationship  of  the  Jews  to  the  city,  which  the  OTerihzow  and 
subseqnent  restoration  makes  necessary  ;  (5)  it  substitutes  a  nation,  the  Boman  undtf 
Constantine,  and  in  its  divided  form  at  the  Crusades,  as  if  it  were  an  exact  equiTilentaf 
Uie  Jewish  nation  ;  (6)  it  forgets  that  under  Gonstantine  and  the  Crusades  the  Jews  ven 
badly  treated,  and  had  no  power  in  and  over  the  city  ;  (7)  it  overlooks  the  fact  thattiM 
very  power  which  held  the  city  at  the  times  designated  is  delineated  as  ''  a  beast'*  efoi 
down  to  the  end,  as  e.g.  the  fourth  beast  power  in  Dan.  2  and  7  ;  (8)  to  make  out  sueki 
cessation,  linked  as  it  is  with  the  dispersion  and  restoration  of  the  Jewish  nation,  it  to 
pervert  a  standing  proof  of  inspiration. 

Ohs.  2.  The  proof  on  this  point  is  abundant.  Thus  e.g.  the  Kingdom  is 
associated  with  the  period  of  '^  restitution"  (Prop.  144),  ^*  regenenitimi*' 
(Prop.  146),  **  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ''  (Props.  138,  139),  *'  the  Judp- 
ship  '  of  Jesus  (Props.  132,  133),  *'  the  new  heavens  and  new  emrth" 
(Props.  148,  151),  tne  reign  of  the  saints  (Prop.  154),  the  overthrow  A 
Antichrist  (Prop.  160),  the  Pre-Millennial  personal  Advent  (Prop.  120), 
ecc,  CuC. 

Ohs,  3.  '^  Tlie  house  %s  left  desolate**  until  He  comes  again,  when  id 
fallen,  desolate  condition  will  be  removed.  One  of  the  most  decided  and 
expressive  passages  is  that  of  Matt.  24  :  29,,  where,  after  delineating  tiie 
Jewish  tribulation  running  down  through  an  allotted  ''  timeffof  UieGleii* 
tiles"  we  come  to  the  language  '*  immediately  after  the  tribulation"  (not 
before,  but  after  it)  certain  events  such  as  the  open  Advent  of  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  will  take  place,  which  ii>  many  plaoa 
(as  e.g.  Matt.  25,  Dan.  7,  2  Thess.  5,  etc.)  are  associated  with  the  setting 
up  of  the  Kingdom.  Such  a  portraiture  of  the  course  of  events  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  general  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  Prophets,  who  almost 
invariably  contrast  this  Kingdom  with  a  previously  endured  tribulation  by 
the  Jewish  nation  which  has  finally  ended  through  special  Divine  interpo- 
sition (as  e.^.  Zech.  14,  etc.),  and  the  nation  enjoys  the  blessedness  of 
covenants  fully  and  gloriously  realized.^  With  this  Prop,  must  be  united 
such  Props,  as  58,  88,  etc. 

1  The  student  is  reminded,  in  this  connection,  of  a  suggestion  adyanced  by  sefToal 
writers.  Thus  e.g.  Frazer  {Key  to  Proph.,  p.  80),  quoting  Bom.  11  :  30-32,  adds:  **Td 
make  the  paraUel  exact,  it  is  meet  that  the  Jews  should  remain  in  unbelief  as  long  as  the 
Gentiles  did.  The  Gentiles  remained  excluded  from  the  ordinances  of  the  tme  rdigioa 
for  2000  years,  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  coming  of  Christ.  The  Jews  must  remsin 
in  unbelief  for  the  same  period.'  He  quotes  Hos.  6 :  2,  making  ** the  day'*  as 2  Pet  3 :8. 
a  thousand  years.  This  would  give  an  approximative  idea  of  the  duration  of  the  Jewish 
tribulation  and  of  the  relative  nighness  of  the  Kingdom.  And  yet,  for  anght  we  know, 
the  time  may  be  shortened  or  lengthened  as  best  suits  the  Divine  pleasure. 
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Proposition  67.  Tlie  Kingdom  covM  not  therefore  Jiave  been  set 
up  at  that  timej  viz. :  at  the  First  Advent. 

This  is  apparently  from  Propositions  66,  57,  68,  59,  etc.  The 
ELingdom  being  one  with  the  Davidic  throne  and  kingdom,  it  was 
tTnpossible  because  of  the  rejection  and  punishment  of  the  nation 
for  a  certain  time,  to  establish  it.  "The  tabemax5le  of  David" 
remains  fallen  down:  the  nation,  invited  nationally,  refused  the 
invitation  because  of  tne  imposed  condition  of  rei)entance,  and  now 
other  '^  guests"  must  be  furnished  before  '*  the  feast"  is  enjoyed. 
The  "  nation"  is  not  yet  gathered  ;  one  by  one  the  elect  are  received 
and  adopted,  but  the  time  of  manifestation  has*  not  yet  arrived  ; 
the  *'  nation"  as  a  nation  is  not  yet  exhibited  in  its  nationalized 
form. 

Obs.  1.  In  Matt.  12  :  28  (Luke  11  :  20),  when  the  Jews  had  taken  counsel 
to  kill  Jesus,  He  cast  out  a  devil  and  was  accused  by  the  Jews  of  perform- 
ing miracles  through  the  power  of  Satan.  In  self-defence,  showmg  that 
this  very  power  was  necessary  to  Him  who  would  establish  the  Kingdom, 
He  says  :  **  But  if  I  cast  out  devils  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood^^  (Luke  :  ^^  the 
finger  of  God^^),  ^^  then  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  is  co7ne  unto  you'^  (Luke 
*'  vpon  you^^*)  i.e.  it  was  tendered  to  thein  on  condition  of  repentance  and 
Christ's  miraculous  power  evinced  the  abihty  to  verify  the  offer  of  it. 
Then  the  Jews  sought  a  sign  ;  Jesus  in  reply  severely  rebukes  them,  and 
condemns  that  existing  generaiiony  declaring  that  their  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first,  i.e.  instead  of  repenting  in  their  already  fallen  condition  and 
rendering  themselves  worthy  of  the  Kingdom  they  became  worse  until  the 
judgments  of  God  (comp.  Barnes  loci)  were  fearfully  poured  out  upon 
them.  How  dreadfully  was  this  verified.  This  indicates  that,  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  nation  as  it  then  existed  and  increased  in  wickedness,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  as  covenanted.  The  nation  is  not 
morally  prepared  for  the  blessed  Theocratic  ordering.  The  Kingdom  is 
offered  to  tnem  in  virtue  of  their  election  ;  it  has  come  **  unto  or  upon 
them"  both  in  the  tender  and  in  the  manifested  power  and  person  of  the 
Messiah  ;  it  pertains  to  them  because  of  their  covenanted  relationship  ;  it 
is  conditioned  only  by  a  repentance  of  the  nation,  and  this  being  rejected 
by  the  representative,  ruling  men  of  the  nation,  Jesus  censures  them  and 
predicts  their  continued  and  increasing  fall ;  hence,  as  the  Kingdom  was 
to  be  taken  from  them  (i.e.  the  offer  of  its  establishment  at  that  time  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  pre-eminent  position  assigned  to  the  elect  in  that  King- 
dom was  to  be  given  to  others),  and  as  it  was  to  be  given  to  others  who 
were  not  yet  gathered,  it  follows  that  our  Proposition  is  correct. 

Obs.  2.  But  this  taking  away  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  nation  (then  un- 
worthy), and  the  giving  of  it  to  others  (in  a  special  sense,  i,e,  «i&  VxiVkKrsJwst^ 
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oa  will  appear  in  the  coarse  of  our  argument),  must  not  be  pressed,  affthe 
reader  has  already  been  warned,  to  the  extent  that  the  Kingdom  will  never 
aaain  be  established  with  this  Jewish  nation  restored  to  God's  favor.  For 
this  would  nullify  God's  covetiants  mid  oathy  and  vitiate  Christ's  inkeri- 
tance.  This  is  airectly  predicted:  (1)  The  continued  Jewish  tribulation 
owing  to  sinfulness^  and  (2)  the  final  restoration  of  the  nation,  after  thd 

?eriod  of  trials  to  national  greatness.  Leaving  the  proof  for  another 
^reposition,  we,  in  this  connection,  direct  attention  to  Ezek.  ch.  16,  whidi 
describes  the  first,  intermediate,  and  final  position  of  this  elect  nation. 
Here  we  have  (1)  the  great  goodness  of  God  toward  Jerusalem  ;  (2)  her 
monstrous  sinfulness  even  exceeding  Sodom's  ;  (3)  her  grievous  punish- 
ment ;  (4)  yet  it  is  added  :  "  nevertheless  I  will  remember  my  covenant  with 
thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  I  will  establish  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
covenant, ^^  Thus,  in  virtue  of  God's  covenant  with  that  nation,  we  are 
cautioned  not  to  draw  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  the  exceeding  and  un- 
paralleled wickedness  of  killing  even  the  Heir,  i9'i\\  forever  withdraw  God's 
covenanted  blessings  from  the  nation. 

Multitndes,  howeyer,  contend  that  God  does  nni  remember  His  covenant ;  theologians, 
nnmindftil  of  the  amress  covenant  relationship  of  this  people,  write — under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Church-Kingdom  theory — as  if  the  covenants  were  of  snch  a  nature  that  they 
could  be  annulled,  modified,  or  altered.     Illustrative  of  this  election,  remaining  perpet- 
ual notwithstanding  sinfulness  and  subsequent  punishment,  we  have  a  striking  declara- 
tion in  1  Kings  11  :  39.     When  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  was  rent  from  the  house  of  DaTid, 
Gk)d  emphatically  says  :  "  And  I  wiU  for  this  afflict  the  seed  of  David,  but  not  forevtr.*' 
For  sinfulness  ten  tribes  (with  consequent  evils)  are  taken  away,  but  it  icUl  not  be  forever; 
the  twelve  tribes  will  again  as  the  seed  of  Abraham  be  reunited.    Jarchi,  on  this  verse, 
says  :  **  when  the  Messiah  comes,  the  Kingdom  shaU  be  restored  to  the  house  of  David." 
The  reader  can  readily  recall  prophecies  which  predict  this  very  removal  of  a  former  sep- 
aration and  an  abiding  union.     To  the  student  the  writer  only  suggests,  that  those  ten 
tribes  can  be  restored  by  God  either  literally  or  if  necessary  by  a  process  of  en^^rafting 
somewhat  similar  to  what  is  witnessed  in  the  present  elect  ones.     It  is  foolishness  to  limit 
the  power  of  God,  for  either  the  nucleus  of  those  ten  tribes  is  somewhere  preserved,  or 
else  such  a  nucleus  can  be  formed  through  the  exertion  of  the  Divine  pleasure.     It  is  yet 
premature  in  our  argument  to  meet  the  objections  of  Second  Adventi.sts  (in  periodicals 
and  books),  and  others  (as  Williamson,  see  Lord's  Journal  for  Oct.  1853,  First  Art.),  who 
contend  that  the  Jews  are  not  in  any  sense  '*  the  lawful  heirs  of  the  Abrahamic  cove- 
nant ' '  and  will  never  again  be  restored  to  their  former  Theocratic  position. 

Obs.  3.  The  Kingdom  could  not  be  set  np,  because  it  required  (accord- 
ing to  the  Theocratic  ordering  and  the  Davidic  covenant  accepting  and  in- 
corporating it)  a  nation,  and  that  one  the  Jewish  tiation  (to  whom  alone  it 
is  covenanted),  before  it  could  be  re-established  in  a  most  glorious  form 
under  the  Messiah.  Nationally  rejected  for  a  time — yet  to  continue  the 
seed  of  Abraham  recourse  is  had  to  adopting  individuals  out  of  all  nations 
— until  the  repeal  of  this  rejection  and  of  the  punishment  pertaining  to  it, 
it  is  simply  impossible  to  fulfil  the  covenant  promises  as  written.  To 
spiritualize  those  covenants  as  some  do — to  make  them  conditional  as 
others  do— to  ignore  them  as  many  do,  is  to  mnke  the  most  sacred  of  all  the 
Divine  Record  nnreliabley  and  the  oath  of  Ood,  as  well  as  the  faith  of  believ- 
ing Jews,  of  little  value.  If  the  covenants  teach  any  truth  clearly,  it  is  this : 
that  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  Kingdom  are  inseparably  cofinected  ; — that 
the  one  cannot  possibly  exist  without  the  other.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
during  the  period  of  national  rejection  and  punishment  (i.e.  during  **the 
times  of  the  Gentiles,"  and  "  the  treading  down  of  Jerusalem'*),  imposed 
7/2  account  ot  sinfulness,  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  in  existence. 
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Ois,  4.  The  Kingdom  bein^  thus  postponed,  no  Theocracy  was  estab- 
lished. Men,  indeed,  claim  this  for  the  church,  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake 
and  misleading.  Let  the  reader  refer  to  our  Propositions  on  tne  Theocracy 
and  he  will  see  that  the  leading  essential  element,  that  which  constituted  a 
Theocracy,  was  the  fact  that  Ood  condescended  to  act  as  an  earthly  Ruler. 
Now  it  is  self-evident  that  no  such  distinctive  feature  was  inaugurated  at 
the  First  Advent.  It  is  true,  as  Lange  (Com.  Heb.  1  :  5-14,  Doct.  8)  says, 
that  ^'  the  Christodracy  is  the  fully  unfolded,  world-embracing  form  of  the 
Theocracy"  but  only  at  His  Sec.  Advent  when  He  is  manifested  as  the 
TheocratiC'Davidic  King.  The  Theocratic-monarchy  in  its  covenanted 
form — ^not  spiritualized  but  real  as  predicted — must  be  exhibited  lefore 
the  Kingdom  can  be  manifested. 
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Proposition  68.    Tim  Kingdom  is  then  essentiaUy  a  JewiA 
Kingdom. 

This  follows  from  the  Abrahamic,  Sinaitic,  and  Davidic  cove- 
nants ;  this  is  uniformly  taught  bv  the  Prophets  in  associating  ani 
identifying  the  Kingdom  with  the  Tiationality  of  the  Jews ;  this 
aeain  is  confirmed  by  the  election  of  the  Jewish  nation,  the  oneness 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples, 
the  renewed  covenant^  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom,  the  engrafting  ^i 
Gentiles,  the  rejection  of  the  nation  only  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  are  ended,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  Tht 
whole  tenor  and  analogy  of  Scripture  sustain  this  position  /  and 
it  is  but  a  weak,  unsatisfactory,  inconsistent  procedure  to  deny 
what  is  so  plainly  the  burden  oi  Holy  Writ. 

Such  a  denial  can  only  rest  in  a  destmctive  criticism  and  arbitrary  handling  of  Ae 
most  precious  covenanted  promises  contained  in  the  Bible.  It  can  only  be  snstained  by  a 
system  of  interpretation  which  constantly,  with  singular  rashness,  asserts  that  the  plun 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  covenants  and  predictions  cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 
Doctrines  are  summarily  disposed  of  by  bestowing  upon  them  the  epithet  **  JewiiA;*' 
and  learned  men  suppose  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  our  faith  receive  their  condem- 
nation by  being  designated  *'  Jewish.**  It  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  some  writers,  and 
scornfully  emphasized,  and  judging  from  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  used,  it  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  effedwd  means  to  bring  our  doctrines  into  disrepute  with  unre- 
flecting and  unscholarly  persons.  .  Let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  reasons  for  employing  this 
phrase  against  us,  and  show  how  inexcusable  and  uncharitable  such  an  exhibition  of 
intended  '*  sarcasm'*  is  in  those  who  profess  the  name  of  Christian.  It  is  evidently  in- 
tended to  indicate  that  our  doctrines  are  erroneous,  thus  making  *'  Jewish"  or 
•*  Judaic"  an  equivalent  to  **  error."  Yet  these  same  writers  profess  to  believe  much 
that  is  "Jewish."  They  believe  what  Jews  said  and  wrote,  they  profess  that  "  salva- 
tion is  of  the  Jews,"  that  Jesus  and  the  apostles  were  Jews,  that  we  Gentiles  are  en- 
grafted upon  the  Jewish  stock,  etc.  Why  then  institute  a  comparison  which,  if  it  has 
any  logical  force,  must  be  antagonistic  to  their  own  faith  and  hope,  founded  so  largely 
upon  what  is  "  Jewish**  ?  It  is  used  by  way  of  reproach,  to  stigmatize  our  views  as  if 
they  were  antichristian,  etc.  How  unjust  this  is,  will  appear,  if  such  writers  only  con- 
sider how  largely  they  themselves  are  indebted  to  a  Jewish  source  for  many  of  the  most 
precious  articles  of  their  own  faith.  Gratitude,  to  say  nothing  of  other  motives,  ought 
to  restrain  such  a  usage  of  terms.  It  is  employed  to  hold  others  np  to  ridicule,  to  iiri- 
tate,  etc.  But  this,  in  the  eyes  of  the  intelligent  and  of  the  humble  Biblical  student,  re- 
coils upon  its  authors,  seeing  that  it  seriously  reflects  upon  their  own  appreciation  of 
indebtedness  to  Jews  for  the  sublime  and  saving  truths  of  Christianity.  If  any  doctrine 
of  ours  is  erroneous  and  as  such  stands  related  to  errors  of  the  Jews  (as  Pharisees,  etc.\ 
let  the  fact  be  demonstrated  by  proper  argument,  instead  of  seeking  refuge  in  terms  which 
are  so  general  and  include  so  much  that  is  noble  and  excellent. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  a  standing  proposition,  even  among  some  who  profess  to 

be  defenders  of  Christianity,  that,  as  Renan  (Life  of  CJiristy  p.  373),  ex- 

presses  it,  **  the  general  progress  of  Christianity  nas  been  to  se^mrate  more 

and  more  from  Judaism,"  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  wider  such  a 

separation  is  made,  ilie  better  lot  tiu^  religion.    Everything  distinctiyely 
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Jewish  is  to  be  sacrificed,  giving  place  to  a  subsitiuied  Oeniileism.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  Jewish  view 
18  denounced,  and  a  wide  departure  substituted  as  better  adapted  to  the 
wisdom,  standing,  etc.,  of  Gentiles. 

This  will  be  met  in  sncceeding  propositions.  Briefly  let  ns  trace  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  this  rejection  of  **  Jewish  conceptions,"  this  scornful  nsingof  the  term  *'  Jew- 
uA,*'  (or  as  Huge  calls  it,  ^^Asiaiisamus''),  The  apostolic,  and  immediate  succeeding, 
church  was  (as  we  shall  show  Props.  69-75 )  intensely  Jewish  in  its  conceptions.  The 
reproach  of  being  Jewish  belongs  to  a  period  later  than  that  distinguished  for  its  pure 
Chiliasm  (comp.  candid  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch,  Bis.,  vol  1,  p.  294,  etc.).  The  univer- 
sality and  unity  of  teaching  prohibited  the  usage  of  the  word  in  any  other  than  a  respect- 
ful sense.  But  when  the  general  Milienarian  yiews  were  attacked  by  Origen  and  othess, 
this  state  of  things  changed.  Origen  (L.  2,  c.  12)  says  :  **  Those  who  deny  the  Mu. 
lennium  are  those  who  interpret  the  sayings  of  the  Prophets  by  a  trope,"  those  who  main- 
tain the  Mill.  **  disciples  of  the  letter,"  who  interpret  *'  Judaico-sensu,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jews.' '  From  this  arose  the  reproach,  often  reiterated,  thus  expressed  by  Jerome 
{Hieron,  in  Es.  1.  18  in  Proem,  p.  477  Ed.  Bend. —quoted  by  Prof.  Bush,  MQl  p.  16)  **  If 
we  understand  Kevelation  literally,  ice  musljuddizey'*  etc.  This  usage  was  accelerated  by 
(1)  the  adoption  and  extension  of  the  spiritualistic  Interpretation  ;  (2)  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  the  Papacy  ;  (3)  the  fall,  conduct,  and  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  nation  ;  (4)  the 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  In  the  course  of  time  such  was  the  bitterness  against  the  Jews, 
that  everything  ^  Jewish"  was  despised.  Of  course  when  Bishops  (even  e.g.  Cyril  of 
Alexandria,  see  Socrates  His.  Eccl.,  vii.  13),  persecuted  Jews  it  was  easy  to  discard 
"  Jewish  forms."  A  variety  of  prejudices  excited  and  fostered  this  anti-Jewish  spirit, 
which  continued  unchecked  for  many  centuries.  In  more  modem  times,  out  of  a  host 
unduly  biased,  Semler  may  be  adduced  as  materially  strengthening  the  movement  by 
which  everything  objectionable  is  to  be  discarded  under  the  cry  of  "  Jewish  notions." 
He  even  undermined  the  authority  of  Scripture  under  the  plea  of  its  Jewish  character, 
making  it  local  and  temporary  (Hagenbach,  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  2,  p.  386),  so  that  Tholuck 
well  remarked  that  '*  he  carried  the  torch  which  kindled  the  conflagration."  Thousands 
of  volumes  are  filled  with  its  spirit,  and  at  times  it  becomes  simply  outrageous,  as  e.g. 
in  The  Jjyceum  (a  Free  Beligionist  periodical  designed  for  the  young,  in  Jan.  No.  1875) 
says  :  **  We  detest  the  thought  of  an  old  Jewish  God  living  in  this  age  of  the  world." 
Multitudes,  however,  who  have  imbibed  this  prejudice  against  **  Jewish  conceptions," 
could  never  be  brought  to  utter  anything  so  disgusting  as  the  Lyceum's  blasphemies. 
Yet  men  of  ability  venture  into  this  direction  of  disparagement,  as  e.g.  Beecher  (as  re- 
ported in  Cm.  Daily  Gazette,  Nov.  11th,  1874),  who  spoke  slightingly  of  the  Patriarchs  "  as 
compared  with /Ae  maiJiood  we  now  have,"  etc.  Comment  is  unnecessary  to  such  en- 
dorsement of  Parkerism,  etc. 

Obs.  2.  It  is  fully  admitted  by  able  writers,  of  all  classes,  that  the  Script- 
ures, taken  in  iheir  literal  aspect ,  do  expressly  teach  a  Jewuh  Kingdom  ; 
but  our  opponents  contend  that  this  literal  rendering  is  to  be  discarded /or 
a  spiritual  or  mystical  one,  mainly  on  the  ground  tliat  the  literal  has  not 
been  verified.  But  we  cannot,  dare  not  thus  receive  the  Word  of  God. 
This  Jewish  form  is  decidedly  in  our  favor  ;  we  accept  of  it  gratefully,  and 
with  it  of  the  reproach  heaped  upon  it.  For  it  is  Jewish,  based  on  Jewish 
covenants,  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  the  Jewish  Prophets  and  Apostles,  the 
Jewish  nationality  connects  with  the  Theocratic  ordering,  and  the  Jewish 
Son  of  Man  in  descent  and  office.  We  would  not  abate  this,  if  we  could, 
believing  it  to  be  indispensable  in  order  to  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  unity  of  Purpose  in  its  establishment.  The  time  too,  if 
we  are  to  credit  recent  utterances,  has  gone  by  when  sober  reasoning  based 
on  Scripture  is  to  be  set  aside  by  charges  of  doctrine  being  "  too  Jetoish.^' 
Able  works,  showing  the  intimate  connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests., 
acknowledging  and  pressing  our  indebtedness  to  that  which  is  **  Jewish," 
are  paving  the  way  for  such  a  result  among  the  pioua  tho\i^\vtlML    TVv^ 
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masses,  indeed,  will  not  be  reached,  but  the  scholarly,  if  also  de?outy  can- 
not overlook  it. 

We  accept  of  the  intended  reproach  given  by  Herbert  Spencer  ( The  Study  cf  Soad' 
ogy)t  when  he  designates  the  New  Test.,  by  the  significant  phrase  *'  The  Jewidi  Kev 
Testament."  We  rejoice  in  its  Jewish  cast  as  a  matter  logically  essential  to  secure  coTe- 
nanted  blessings.  But  when  Sara  S.  Hennell  ( Christianiiy  and  Infidelity)  declares,  thattlM 
Oospel  of  Christ  was  "  a  noble  outborst  of  Jewish  fanaiidsm^"  which  onr  times  are  out- 
growing, it  is  only  too  evident  that  she  never  studied  its  connection  with  a  covemaM 
Divine  Purpose^  and  its  continued  vital  relationship  U>**  the  Hope  of  JsraeL**  The  Euam 
ajid  Jievieios,  repeating  the  rationalistic  ideas  of  others,  utterly  discards  everything  di»> 
tinctly  Jewish  under  the  word  *'  Judaism,"  and  as  part  of  its  religious  scheme  gives  nil 
**  Christianity  wiihoid  Judaism,**  the  result  of  which  is  to  sever  Christianity  as  mudi  M 
^ssible  from  the  Old  Test.  Mansel  in  the  Bampton  Lectures  (p.  287)  remarks,  **  Mr. 
±%well  in  his  zeal  for  '  Christianity  without  Judaism,'  seems  at  times  to  forget  that  Jodi* 
ism,  as  well  as  Christianity,  was  a  revelation  from  God."  PoweU,  however,  woold  aoftai 
this  objection  by  the  low  estimate  he  takes  of  revelation.  His  contempt  for  *'  Judaioil 
origin,'*  **  the  Judaical  school,"  and  **  Judaical  Theology,"  includes  of  course  the  vaiy 
foundations  of  the  Kingdom,  the  covenants  and  related  predictions.  For  he  opposes 
not  merely  that  which  God  designed  to  be  temporary  under  this  term,  but  the  oath^Hmmi 
promises  of  God  upon  which  Christianity  (as  provisionary,  etc.)  itself  rests.  Lei  the 
reader  consider  the  precise  promises  of  the  Jewish  covenants  and  the  Jewish  predictioiii% 
all  uniting  in  a  glorious  Messianic  Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  a  personal  &m  <f  JMA 
on  a  restored  Theocratic  throne  with  a  Jewish  suprennacy,  overthrow  of  enemies,  irresift- 
ible  power,  vast  dominion,  etc. ,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible^  without  a  total  perversion  of 
the  covenants  and  prophecies,  to  separate  the  Jewish  cast  from  Christianity  which  ii 
designed  to  prepare  *'  heirs"  to  inherit  these  promises  and  this  Kingdom  with  Abrahamt 
IsaaCt  and  Jacob.  It  is  folly  to  ignore,  or  to  deny,  this  Jewish  relationship^  and  in  place 
of  it  attempt  to  make  out  a  fulfilment  of  these  things  in  the  past  histoiy  of  a  fighting 
struggling  Church. 

Obs.  3.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  the  old  prejudice,  ori^nally  urged  by 
Gelsus  against  the  Jews  as  in  no  special  and  favorable  relationship  to  God, 
should  be  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  many  at  the  present  day  so  that 
everything  that  can  be  even  remotely  reduced  to  a  so-called  Jewish 
form"  or  **  Jewish  husk"  excites  a  degree  of  bitterness  and  hostility, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  indicates  something  akin  to  the  Gentile  '*  high- 
mindedness/^  against  which  we  are  cautioned  by  Paul  (Rom.  11). 

In  tracing  (see  note  1)  this  prejudice,  the  old  monkish  and  popish  view  had  much  to 
do  with  its  extension.  To  account  for  its  prevalence  in  more  recent  times,  we  must  also 
look  to  the  results  flowing  from  the  fashion  revived  by  Voltaire  and  others,  viz.  :  of  at- 
tacking Christianity  through  Judaism.  In  resisting  such  attacks  even  good  men  went  too 
far,  separating  Christianity  from  the  Jews,  making  the  former  something  independent 
of  the  latter,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  misjudged  zeal,  manifesting  contempt  toward  eveiy- 
thing  "  Jewish."  The  rule  of  Jerome,  quoted  under  Prop.  23,  seems  to  have  been  their 
guide  in  the  controversy.     To-day  we  have  books  (e.g.  Renan,  etc.),  circulated,  which 

S reclaim  that  Jesus  entertained  respecting  the  Kingdom  '*  Jewish  expectations,"  that 
eceived  Himself  and  His  immediate  followers  ;  works  in  reply  apologetically  admit 
**  the  Jewish  forms' '  either  as  a  necessary  accommodation,  or  as  a  transition  excrescence, 
or  as  something  only  to  be  apprehended  in  a  very  spiritual  sense.  Our  position  is  such, 
that  we  are  not  driven  to  that  abject  apologetical  tone,  which,  to  the  triumph  and  delist 
of  unbelievers,  must  either  admit  the  ignorance  of  the  disciples  or  deny  the  express 
words  of  Hevelation,  or  engraft  another  and  different  meaning  upon  the  grammatical 
sense.  We  cordially  accept  of  these  **  Jewish  expectations"  {as  found  in  the  Bible),  and 
show  (1)  their  logiccU  connection  with  a  consecutive  Plan,  (2)  why  they  have  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  (3)  when  they  will  be  realized,  (4)  and  what  provision  is  made  for  their  ultimate 
verification.  Surely  the  time  is  passed  with  the  intelligent  "  to"  (so  Paley  justly  said) 
*'  wound  Christianity  through  the  sides  of  Judaism." 

The  charge  of  Celsus  against  the  early  Christians  that  they  deserted  the  ancient  Jewish 
doctrine  (the  exact  reverse  of  unbelieving  objection  of  the  present  day),  is  a  misappre- 
hension of  the  truth,  as  cleaily  aho^ini  by  various  writers.    But  is  not  this  speoifioation 
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irtoally  correct  when  nrged  against  those  who  reject  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  cove- 
ants,  Abrahamic  and  Davidic  ?  The  main  doctrines,  which,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  are 
ewish,  pertaining  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  snch,  cannot  safely  be  excluded  without  en- 
liling,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  such  an  accusation.  Chiliasm  fdone  refutes  it  by  a 
ractical  faith  and  hope. 

Ob9.  4.  The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  arising  from  the  covenants,  must, 
a  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  essentially  Jewish,  being  covenanted  to  a  JeW" 
9h people  (and  engrafted  ones,  the  seed  of  Abraham),  and  standing  related 
3  a  Jewish  throne  and  Kingdom  (the  incorporated  Thepcratic-fiavidic). 
[ence  wo  are  prepared  to  accept  of  the  statement  of  Shedd  {His.  Cn. 
)oc,),  that  our  views  were  of  Jewish  origin  (discarding  his  ungenerouf 
sference  to  Cerinthus,  with  which  compare  the  candor  oi  Neander,  or  the 
teply  of  Shimeal]),  in  a  sense  however  different  from  his  own  ;  also,  of 
fosheim  (Cort).  de  Rebus  Chris.,  p.  721),  that  they  were  derived  from  the 
ewish  views  of  the  Kingdom  ;  or,  of  Walch  {His.  of  Her.,  vol.  2,  p.  143), 
bat  they  are  of  Biblical  origin,  sustained  by  the  Apoc,  and  explained  by 
ewish  opinions.  A  multitude  of  writers,  either  nonestly  or  in  scorn, 
ttribute  to  it  (viz.  :  our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  a  Jewish  origin  (as  e.g. 
*rop.  Bush  in  Millennium  ; — Dr.  Hodge  in  ^ys.  Div.,  vol.  3,  makes  it  an 
bjection,  so  also  many  of  our  Beviews,  books  written  in  opposition  to  us, 
tc.),  and  this  is  asserted  by  way  of  evidence  to  indicate  weakness,  but  we 
Bceive  as  corroborative  of  real  strength  and  unity.  The  most  learned  the- 
logians  (as  we  shall  quote  hereafter)  are  beginning  to  see  this,  and 
cknowledge  our  doctrine  to  be  a  legitimate  otUgrowth  from  that  which 
receded  it. 

Bev.  Dr.  Sprecher,  translator  of  Dr.  Domer,  informed  me  that  Domer  fully  admits 
hiliasm  to  be  a  legitimate  historical  reality,  and  not  merely  derived  from  Jewish  con- 
sptions  that  are  to  be  discarded.  Many  begin  to  occupy  a  similar  position.  Even  un- 
elief  (as  e.g.  Potter  in  The  Oenius  of  Christianity  and  F^ree  Religion)  declares  **  Ghristian- 
y  to  be  developed  Judaism,"  basing  it  upon  the  fact  that  the  link  between  Jesus  and 
le  Hebrew  people  is  found  in  **  the  Messianic  idea,"  as  given  in  **  the  Jewish  prophets 
Eld  literature. ' ' 

Obs.  5.  The  Lord  Jesns  Christ  is  to-day  as  much  **  the  King  of  the 
ews''  as  He  was  when  the  superscription  was  placed  upon  the  cross, 
'his  title  pre'Cininently  belongs  to  Him  as  the  covenanted  Davidic  Son,  as 
he  promised  llicocratic  King^  and  we  hail  its  associatioii  with  the  cross, 
lasmuch  as  it  proclaims  the  assurance  that  the  malignity  of  His  enemies, 
3sulting  in  His  death,  cannot  and  will  not  remove  His  rightful  claim  to 
\e  position  of  Jewish  King.  So  long  as  we  have  such  a  iting  of  Jewish 
irth  and  the  legal  Heir  of  the  Jewish  throne  and  Kingdom,  it  is  unbecom- 
ig  to  employ  the  term  "  Jetvish*'  in  any  other  than  a  respectful  sense. 

Obs.  6.  To  illustrate,  aside  from  the  covenants  and  reasoning  already 
iven,  how  intensely  Jewish  this  Kingdom  is,  we  refer  (by  way  of  anticipa- 
on)  the  reader  to  two  or  three  particulars.  (1)  At  the  restoration  of  this 
ewish  nation,  while  Gentile  nations  shall  experience  great  blessedness,  the 
'jpremacy  among  all  nations  is  accorded  to  the  Jewish  nation,  as  e.g.  Micah 

.  8,  and  7  :  15-20  ;  Zeph.  3  :  14-20  ;  Zech.  chs.  10,  12,  14,  etc. :  (comp. 
'rop.  114).     (2)  Jerusalem  shall  be  wonderfully  exalted  in  that  day,  as  e.g. 
ech.  8:3;  Jer.  3  :  17  ;  Joel  3  :  17  ;  Isa.  24  :  23,  etc.*     (3)  Tlie  land  itself 
lall  be  highly  honored,  as  e.g.  Ezek.  36  :  34,  36  ;  Isa.  61  :  3  ;  Zech.  2  i  VI  \ 
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Isa.  60  :  15  and  62  :  4,  etc.  To  separate  these  predictions  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Jewish  nation^  is  a  destroying  of  their  consistency  asd 
force,  for  the  same  identical  nation,  Jerusalem,  and  land  that  was  suffering 
under  Gentile  dominion,  is  to  enjoy  such  honor  and  happiness.  To  apply 
these  predictions  to  another  and  mystical  nation,  city,  and  land  is  to  make 
the  threats  all  **  Jewish"  and  the  blessings  all  of  a  Gentile  nature  ; — which 
procedure  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  well-founded  laws  of  language.  Hence 
we  reject  it  as  unwarranted,  deceptive,  a  degradation  of  the  election,  and 
as  virtually  making  Ood  unfaithful  to  oath-bound  promises.^ 

*  Even  Kenan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  56)  notices  the  predictions  in  this  style  :  *'  th&t  one 
day  Jerusalem  would  be  the  Capital  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  human  race  would 
become  Jewish/'  etc.  The  last  remark  he  no  doubt  founds  on  the  Jewish  supremacy  and 
Theocratic  rule  of  David's  Son,  but  it  is  not  quite  accurate  seeing  that  Gentile  nations 
are  predicted  as  continuously  existing,  acknowledging  and  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
such  a  rule.     Comp.  Prop.  168. 

*  The  anti-Judaic  spirit  manifested  by  Neander,  himself  a  Jew,  has  been  noticed  bj 
others.  Thus  e.g.  the  writer  of  the  art.  on  "  Neander"  {yorth  Brit,  Beview,  Feb.  185U 
observes  :  **  His  phraseology,  his  ideas,  his  principles,  bear  no  trace  whatever  of  a  Jew- 
ish origin,  if,  indeed,  the  violence  of  the  reaction  be  not  the  best  proof  that  he  was  a 
Jew.  This  has  told  for  good,  by  leading  him  always  to  exalt  spirit  above  form,  the  in- 
ward principle  above  the  outward  manifestation,  the  religion  of  the  heart  above  ceremo- 
nial worship.  Jt  has  sometimes  told  for  evitj  by  making  him  often  confound  spiritoal  Juda- 
ism with  formal  Pharisaism."  To  this  we  add  :  it  told  largely  for  evil,  seeing  that 
moulded  by  his  philosophy,  it  prevented  him  from  observing  the  continued  and  ever- 
abiding  relationship  that  Christianity  sustains  to  pure  Judaism  in  its  covenants  and 
prophecies.  (Comp.  Dr.  Shaff's  remarks  on  Neander  in  His.  Apos,  Church, )  Multitudes 
assume  his  position.  On  the  other  hand,  eminent  writers,  who  themselves  advocate 
Chiliasm,  use  expressions,  which  are  liable  to  misapprehension.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Domer 
(Person  of  Christy  vol.  1,  p.  408)  says  :  "Christian  Cniliasm,  so  far  from  being  derivable 
from,  may  in  part  be  more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemic  against,  Judaism  on  the  part  of 
Christianity.  This,  in  particular,  is  its  character,  when  it  has  apparently  borrowed 
most  features  from  Judaism."  Domer  here  evidently  refers  to  one  form  of  Judaism  lim- 
ited to  circumcision  and  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ritual  (and  Kabbinical  traditions), 
which  Chiliasm  unrelentingly  opposed,  and  then  to  a  broader  form  which  embraced  the 
covenants  and  promises,  adopted  by  Chiliasm.  Now  many  persons  make  '*  Judaism" 
and  **  Jewish"  synonymous  with  the  contracted  form,  and,  prejudiced,  are  unable  to  ap- 
preciate the  higher  form,  and  the  depth  and  preciousness  of  its  many  promises.  There 
is  a  Judaism  founded  on  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  economy  and  the  tia- 
ditions  of  the  past,  which  is  irreconcilable  with  our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom ;  and 
there  is  a  Judaism  grounded  upon  the  Abrahamio  and  Davidic  covenants,  and  the 
promises  to  the  nation,  which  is  inseparably  connected  with  our  belief — indeed,  is  ^iM- 
damentnl  to  it     The  Props,  on  the  election  24,  and  55-65,  alone  evidence  this  union. 
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PROPOsmoK  69.  The  death  of  Jesus  did  not  remove  the  ^notion 
entertained  by  the  disciples  and  apostles  concerning  the  King- 
dom. 

It  is  asserted  in  numerons  works  that  the  death  of  Jesns  caused 
such  an  immediate  revolution  in  the  mind^  of  the  disciples  that  it 
destroyed  all  their  anticipations  of  the  expected  restored  Davidic 
Kingdom.  This  is  done  without  due  reflection,  seeing  that  it  is 
opi)osed  by  the  plainest  statement. 

Thus  e.g.  Barnes  {Com,  Acts  1  :  9),  eager  to  set  aside  the  Jewish  faith  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Israel  as  expressed  by  the  disciples  in  Acts  1  :  6,  affirms  the  following  :  "  If  their  Sav- 
ionr  was  in  heaven,  it  settled  the  question  abont  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom.  It  was  clear 
that  it  was  not  designed  to  be  a  temporal  Kingdom.**  Thus  the  ascension,  and  Uie 
ignoring  of  the  postponement,  is  made  the  basis  for  denying  the  grammatically  expressed 
folfllment  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  for  sustaining  a  spiritualizing  system  !  That 
the  Messiah  being  now  **  in  heaven"  does  not  "  settle  the  question  about  the  nature  of 
the  Kingdom**  for  Barnes,  is  self-evident  from  the  singular  variety  of  Kingdoms  that  he 
has  introduced,  and  which  we  quote  under  Prop.  3.  Sara  S.  Hennell  ( TTiougJUs  in  Aid 
to  Fhith),  takes  the  ultra  view  that  Jesus,  **  the  noble  enthusiast,'*  influenced  by  deep 
feeling  aroused  by  prophecy  and  his  surroundings,  ambitiously  undertook  the  migh^ 
project  of  establishing  a  Kingdom — **  conceive  the  grandeur  of  it ;  to  bring  down  a  reign 
of  righteousness  on  earth  !** — but  he  failed  through  his  enemies,  died  *'  a  martyr'*  to  his 
ambition,  and  before  his  death  taught  his  followers  **toJix  all  their  hopes  on  heaven.'*  She 
eulogizes  the  **  (urtistic  beauty,' '  the  "  nobleness"  of  Jesus  while  making  him  a  mistaken 
enthusiast,  a  fanatic  and  deceiver,  and  concludes  as  a  deduction  from  her  unhistorical  por- 
traiture of  Him  and  her  confessed  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  His  life  and  their  basis  in  the 
covenants,  that  the  origin  of  Christianity  can  be  traced  to  natural  causes,  for  '*  there  is 
unfolded  in  one  unbroken  stream,  the  most  marvellous,  though  strictly  natural,  chapter  in 
the  world's  experience."  From  temporal  visions  Jesus  turned  to  spiritual,  and  His  death 
enforced  the  latter.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  some,  for  they  see  that  the  death  of 
Jesus  did  not  remove  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  and  hence  they  look  around  to  find 
another  founder  of  Christianity  and  select  the  Apostle  Paul.  Thus  e.g.  Schlessinger 
( Tfie  Historical  Jesus  of  Nazareth),  after  exhibiting,  more  or  less  correctly,  the  Messianic 
idea  as  it  existed  in  the  Jewish  nation  through  the  prophets,  concludes,  in  view  of  the 
New  Test,  testimony,  that  "  Jesus  was  nothing  but  a  Jew,"  the  disciples  being  the  same, 
and  then,  by  the  grossest  perversion  of  Paul's  teachings,  makes  the  Christian  system  to 
originate  with  Paul,  who  boldly  cut  the  new  religion  loose  from  its  parent  trunk,  Judaism. 
We  shall  show  again  and  again,  by  quoting  Paul  frequently,  that  he  entertained  fully  and 
completely  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Kingdom,  and  with  all  the  other  teachers,  located  its 
establishment  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  The  death  of  Jesus  made  no  change  in  the  Kingdom 
preached  by  His  followers. 

Obs.  1.  It  is  true  that  the  death  of  Jesus  (notwithstanding  the  intima- 
tions previously  given,  as  seen  in  Props.  58,  66,  etc.)  must  have  placed 
them  in  a  perplexed  attitude,  and  must,  before  His  resurrection,  have 
appeared  contradictory  to  their  expectations.  This  much  the  record  inti- 
mates. The  question  how  to  reconcile  this  sad  event  with  their  continued 
view  of  covenant  and  prophecy  pressed  them  heavily.  Not  appreciating 
the  necessity  (in  more  respects  than  one)  of  that  death  to  seal  the  covenant 
and  make  its  fulfilment  (as  e.g.  in  the  triumph  over  death^  ^oaalbl^^  tk^s^ 
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qaestion  'wonld  naturally  arise^  Jiow  can  this  Kingdom  be  established  nAm 
tne  King,  David's  Son,  Himself  yields  to  death?  Still  the  &ith  in  tki 
wonderful  words  and  works,  clouded  by  this  distressing  event,  was  w» 
tained  in  a  measure  by  the  astonishing  death  itself  and  the  things  con- 
nected therewith,  while  the  resurrection,  restoring  the  Messiah  to  them, 
reconfirmed  that  faith  in  His  ability j  etc.y  to  fulfil  the  cavenants  and 
Prophets,  so  that  it  ever  after  shone  forth  with  undiminished  strength  and 
lustre. 

Nast  {Com.  Matt.  16  :  21-28),  following  others,  gives  this  as  a  reason,  why  Jesus pe- 
dioted  His  own  death  and  resurrection  :  *  *  This  very  announcement  was  intended  to 
strike  at  the  root  of  their  carnal  Messianic  expectations,'*  i.e.  the  same  '*  carnal "  ezpee- 
tations  that  they  preached  !  Such  a  reason  is  purely  imaginative,  and  derogatory  to  tbe 
trath.  If  so  designed  (which  we  utterly  deny)  it  signally  f(dUd  with  these  inspired  men, 
seeing  that  even  after  His  death  they  entertained  them.  Nast  himself  (Oom.  Matt 
11  :  1-6,  etc.)  admits  that  the  death  itself  did  not  remove  them,  for  he  undertakes  to 
correct  the  preachers  that  Jesus  trained,  and  informs  us  that  before  and  immediate^ 
after  the  ascension  the  apostles  had  stiU  very  partial  or  meagre  ideas  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God. 

Obs.  2.  If  writers  are  correct  in  their  deductions  of  the  effects  of  Christ's 
death  in  revolutionizing  the  minds  of  the  disciples,  tJien  there  ought  to  be 
— if  it  was  a  result  intended  by  Divine  Providence — a  distinct  annminct- 
ment  of  the  same  in  the  New  Test.  We  ought  to  find  (1)  that  they  had 
been  mistaken  in  their  previous  apprehensions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  (^) 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  and  events  following  indicated  this  to  them.  But 
nothiiig  of  this  kind  is  found  in  the  record,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
infer  it. 

We  append  a  specimen  of  the  contradictions  in  'which  those  are  involved,  who  main- 
tain that  Christ's  death  removed  an  erroneous  view  of  the  Kingdom  from  the  apostles' 
minds.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes,  Com.  Acts  1  :  6  contends  that  *'  the  apostles  had  entertained 
the  common  opinion  of  the  Jews  about  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  Messiah,'*  etc 
He  then  informs  us  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  calculated  to  **  effectually  ched^  and 
change  their  opinions  respecting  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,"  etc.  (He  does  not  seem 
to  notice  how,  if  the  disciples  were  in  error,  this  reflects  upon  the  Master  who  then— if 
Barnes  is  correct — sent  them  forth  and  allowed  them  to  preach  error.)  In  all  this  Barnes 
overlooks  his  own  comments  in  other  places.  Thus  on  Matt.  13  :  11  *'  because  it  is  given 
to  you  to  know  the  mysteries  of  heaven  but  to  them  it  is  not  given,"  he  professes  that 
to  the  disciples  it  was  given  to  knoio  the  truth  respecting  the  Kingdom,  but  not  to  others. 
How  can  his  comment  on  the  latter  passage  be  true,  if  his  comment  on  Acts  1  : 6  is 
correct  ?  Commentators,  m  ich  admired,  afford  many  such  palpable  antagonisms,  and 
this  largely  detracts  from  their  many  exceUences. 

Obs.  3.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  single  passage  which 
amply  proves  our  Proposition  ;  others  will  be  added  as  we  proceed.  The 
death  of  Jesus  took  place  ;  Ilis  resurrection  occurred  ;  He  remained  after 
His  resurrection  with  those  previously  sent-forth  preachers  of  the  Kingdom 
^^  forty  days,  a7id  speakiyig  of  the  thinqs pertaini)ig  to  the  Kingdom  of  God^* 
(Acts  1  : 3).  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  Kingdom  was 
the  principal  topic  of  conversation,  that  if  these  apostles  were  still  ignorant 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  Kingdom  and  Christ's  death  was  to  be  the 
medium  for  their  enlightenment,  some  decided  information  to  remove  the 
xilleyed  *'  error"  was  not  granted  to  them  during  these  forty  days.  The 
tenor  of  the  narrative  shows  that  in  all  their  conversations  respectinq  the 
Kingdom  nothing  was  said  that  chaiiged  the  faith  of  the  apostles.  They 
jstiU  neld  the  belief  that  they  had  authoritatively  preached.    The  proof  is 
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fonnd  in  the  question  (v.  6),  ^^Lord^  wilt  Tlion  at  this  time  restore  again 
the  Kingdom  to  Israel,  V  This  is  admitted  by  all — very  reluctantly  indeed 
by  some  commentators  and  writers* — to  mean  that  they  still  believed  in  a 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  The  reply  of  Jesus^  as  we  already  nad  occasion  to  observe,  con- 
fipns  their  belief  ;  lor  instead  of  rejecting  their  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
fengdom.  He  takes  that  for  granted  as  substantially  correct^  and  only 
refers  to  the  time  when  it  should  again  be  restored  to  Israel  as  something 
Teserved  by  the  Father,  thus  meeting  the  question  proposed  which  related 
to  the  tinted 

1  Aside  from  the  nnwilling  concessions  found  in  our  anti-Mlllenarian  commentaries^ 
it  is  sufficient  to  direct  the  reader  to  the  statements  of  Brooks'  {EL  of  Proph,  Inter.,  p. 
62,  etc.)  showing  that  those  who  have  no  sympathy  with  onr  yiews  are  forced  to  admit 
in  this  place  a  still  believed  in  national  restoration  of  the  Jews.  So  e.g.  **  Govinns  the 
Jesuit,  in  his  comment  on  Acts  1  :  6,  says  that  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Theoph- 
iloB,  Alezandrinns,  Augustine,  Bede' '  understood  it.  Indeed,  an  interminable  list  might 
be  produced,  but  are  unnecessary,  as  we  give  many  under  various  propositions. 

'  Fairbaim  {On  Proph.,  p.  183),  presses  this  passage  beyond  its  intent,  when  he  makes 
it  an  absolute  measure  of  the  future  ^  condition  of  the  church  as  regards  her  knowledge 
of  coming  epochs  in  her  history, "  which  **  could  not  be  annulled  by  any  subsequent  in- 
formation on  the  subject."  This  is  certainly  a  bold  assertion,  in  the  face  of  additional 
communications  being  afterward  given  relating  to  epochs  of  time,  when  he  himself,  a 
few  sentences  on,  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that  the  Apocalypse  does  give  us  an  idea  of 
intervals  of  time,  etc.  Agreeing  with  Fairbaim  that  the  exact  day  and  hour  is  un- 
knovni,  and  that  we  can  only  approximatively  know  the  periods  of  ultimate  fulfilment, 
yet  we  firmly  believe,  from  the  information  imparted  and  the  signs  given,  that  this  ap- 
proximation is  more  '*  than  probable  grounds  of  expectation."  This,  after  all,  Fairbaim 
TirtuaUy  admits,  for  on  p.  182  is  the  remark,  "  He  gives  certain  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  His  own  personal  return  to  the  world,  by  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  which  His  followers  might  not  be  ti^en  unawares  by  either  event.*' 
But  we  must  not  anticipate  (see  Props.  173  and  174). 

Obs.  4.  The  conversation  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom,  and  the  question  of  the  latter  just  before  the  ascension,  inost 
effectually  disproves  the  assertions  of  eminent  writers  that  the  Kingdom 
was  already  established  sometime  in  the  ministry  or  life  of  Jesus  (Prop.  66). 
The  narrative  given  by  Luke  unmistakably  proves  tliat  such  theories  are 
incorrect,  since  the  apostles — hearers  and  preachers,  and  confidants — k7ieto 
nothing  whatever  of  such  an  already  established  Kingdom.  Their  preach- 
ing, instructions,  etc.,  manifest  that  they  had  not  even  the  most  distant 
idea  of  such  an  important  measure  if  it  had  really  existed.  It  is  impossible 
to  credit  such  theories  over  against  the  direct  testimony  of  men,  who,  of  all 
persons  living,  were  the  most  likely  to  know  and  express  the  truth. 

Strange  that  learned  men  and  able  theologians  can  find  a  covenanted  Kingdom  ex- 
isting (even  if  it  is  one  in  the  heart)  during  the  ministry  of  Christ,  when  the  apostles,  at 
this  most  favorable  period,  were  utterlu  unconscious  of  the  same.  Whom  shall  we  credit — 
preachers  appointed  by  Jesus  Himself  and  under  His  special  instruction,  or  those  who 
flatly  contradict  the  apostles'  knowledge  at  this  stage  of  historical  development  ?  We 
give  some  iUnstrations  of  the  mode  of  handling  the  divine  statements.  Brown  ( Com, 
Acts  1:6),  after  intimating  without  a  particle  of  proof  that  Jesus  (v.  3)  had  imparted  in- 
struction respecting  a  spiritual  Kingdom,  tells  us  (v.  6),  "  Doubtless  their  carnal  views 
of  Messiah's  Kingdom  had  by  this  time  been  m4ydified,  though  how  far  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  But  as  they  plainly  looked  for  some  restoration  of  the  Kingdom  to  Israel,  so  they 
are  neither  rebuked  nor  contradicted  on  this  point."  The  apostles  then  had  previously 
preached  a  carnal  Kingdom,  and  they  still  retained  a  portion  of  it,  but  with  it  all.  Brown 
conjectures,  they  had  some  glimmering  of  Brown's  spiritual  Kingdom  !  How  does  he 
reconcile  this  charge  of  ccumality  with  his  comment  on  Matt.  3  :  2  where  he  says  :  "  A 
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Kingdom  for  which  repentance  was  the  proper  preparation  behooYod  to  be  eaaentirily 
spiritual' '  (overlooking  that  when  the  Theocracy,  a  civil  and  religions  organization,  mi 
established  it  also  demanded  the  confession  of  sin  and  repentance),  when  the  Teiy  men 
appointed  to  urge  this  repentance,  failed  to  acknowledge  it.  So  Killen  {Tlte  Andat 
Church,  p.  190)  follows  the  prevailing  track.  After  previously  informing  us  how  Jesus 
specially  instructed  and  trained  preachers,  who  held  that  which  **was  vagne  as  well  is 
much  that  was  visionary"  concerning  the  Kingdom  (the  very  thing  they  were  to  preadi^ 
he  then  gravely  informs  us,  without  the  slightest  proof ,  that  "  during  the  interval  betweei 
the  resurrection  and  ascension, "  the  apostles  so  profited,  because  He  "  then  opened 
their  understanding,"  that  **  the  true  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom  teas  now  fuUy^ 
closed  to  tbem,"  and  this  he  repeatedly  tolls  us  is  '*  the  spiritual  Kingdom"  now  estab- 
lished. But  where  is  the  evidence  of  this  gross  ignorance  and  this  sudden  enlighten- 
ment ?  It  is  simply  and  solely  imaginary^  and  thus  introduced  to  give  his  modem  ideas 
an  apparent  Scriptiural  support.  Much  of  this  loose  writing  exists.  Others  in  referenoa 
to  this  interval  are  more  cautious,  as  e.g.  Scott  ( Com.  loci),  who,  however  unwilling,  is 
forced  to  say  :  *'  But,  notwithstanding  all  which  He  had  taught  them,  they  still  enta^ 
tained  some  thoughts  of  a  temporal  Kingdom,"  and  these  expectations,  he  informs  nsi 
were  eradicated  on  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost.  The  interval  is  thus  given  to  us  witli- 
out  an  effort  to  retain  it ;  and  it  poorly  accords  with  various  comments,  on  events  and 
sayings  preceding  it,  found  in  his  commentary.  It  is  sad  to  find  so  many  writers  of 
abiUty  (as  e.g.  Ebrard,  Gosp.  His.,  p.  332,  etc..  Art.  **  Offices  of  Christ  '*  in  M'dintoek 
and  Story's  Cyclop.),  who  declare  that  during  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  He  and  the  dinciplea 
taught  that '*  the  Kingdom  of  God  ^d  cofne,"  **  was  oom«,"  when  the  record  so  flit|j 
contradicts  the  usage  of  such  language,  and  the  preachers,  who  are  stated  to  have  said 
80,  were  utterly  unconscious  of  any  such  a  Kingdom  established,  even  durinq  (Ms  uUervaL 
It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  such  contradictory  presentations  to  the  simple  facts  as  tf>- 
predated  by  others.  Thus  Bev.  Andrew  Fausset,  the  Commentator,  in  our  **  Lord's 
Prophecies"  {Christ.  Herald,  Ap.  10th,  1879),  refers  to  **  Repent  ye,  for  the"  Kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand,"  and  then  asking  why  this  Kingdom  did  not  immediately  appear,  cor- 
rectly answers  by  a  reference  to  the  non-repentance  and  unbelief  of  the  nation,  as  proven 
by  the  address  of  Jesus,  Matt.  23  :  37-39,  saying,  **  these  words  indicate  that  the  unbe- 
lief of  the  Jews  caused  the  postponement  of  Christ's  Kingdom."  Such  a  position  enables 
us  to  receive  Acts  1  :  6,  and  kindred  passages,  without  degrading  the  disciples  and  apos- 
tles into  **  carnal  "  believers,  etc.  The  apostles  were  not  **  ignorant  and  mistaken"  at 
this  period,  and  we  may  well  believe,  that  the  question  was  actuated  by  the  honor  and 
glory  it  would  bring  to  their  Master,  by  the  personal  interest  they  felt  in  it,  owing  to  the 
specific  promise  of  rulership  in  it,  and  by  the  blessing,  according  to  prediction,  it  would 
prove  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  the  world.  It  was  just  such  a  question  as  hearts  full  of 
love,  faith,  and  hope  would  suggest  with  a  resurrected  Messiah  before  them.  The  qnea- 
tion  vindicates  their  deep  interest  in  **  the  Christship"  of  Jesus,  and  His  answer  cor^irmt 
their  confidence  in  Him. 
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Proposition  70.  The  apostleSj  after  Christ's  ascension^  did  not 
preachy  either  to  Jeios  or  Gentiles^  that  the  Kingdovi  was  estab- 
lished. 

They  could  not  consistently  preach  that  it  was  established,  be- 
cause (1)  the  covenant  forbids  it,  the  express  terms  of  it  not  being 
verified  ;  (2)  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  by  the  Jews  and  its  con- 
sequent postponement  during  "  the  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  forbids 
it ;  (3)  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  given 
not  being  yet  gathered  out,  forbids  it ;  and  (4)  the  non-arrival  of 
the  Sec.  Advent  forbids  it. 

It  is  painfnl  to  notice  how  onr  recent  apologetical  writers  (as  e.g.  How,  Ch,  Evidences, 
Bampton  Lectures j  1877),  while  not  denying  a  future  fnlfilment  of  prophecy,  make  the 
Messianic  prophecies  to  be  mainly  reiudzed  at  the  First  Advent  and  in  the  Ch.  Church. 
This  is  a  grave  mistake,  utterly  opposed  to  the  covenants,  prophecies,  and  teachings  of 
the  apostles,  all  of  which  point  us  to  the  Sec.  Advent  for  the  astounding  and  most  joyful 
Messianic  manifestations.  Such  an  error,  if  entertained,  vitiates  any  system  of  belief, 
and  weakens^the  defence  of  Christianity  itself,  because  it  perverts  and  misapplies  Script- 
ure and  the  Oospel  History.  Many  I^e-Millenarians  (as  e.g.  Dr.  Nast  in  Art.  **  Christ's 
Mm.  Reign,"  West.  Ch.  Advocate,  July  23d,  1879)  hold  that  a  **  Kingdom  of  grace"  was 
established  in  the  Church  (which  they  also  designate  '*  new  dispensation,"  etc.),  or  in 
the  heart  of  believers  (a  spiritual  Kingdom),  but  hold  that  this  is  to  give  place  to  **  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ"  in  its  full  covenanted  and  proper  prophetic  sense,  viz.  :  "  an  undis- 
puted Theocracy  on  the  earth."  ^Vhile  we  feel  compelled,  logically  and  Scripiurally  (as  we 
shall  show  in  detail),  to  reject  this  view  as  untenable  and  misleading,  yet  it  is — in  view 
of  the  unity  of  Scripture  being  more  largely  preserved  by  it— immensely  preferable  to 
the  prevailing  theories  on  the  subject.  Those  holding  to  this  opinion  are  self -contra- 
dictory, which  is  evidenced  by  the  following  illustration.  In  their  comments  on  Matt. 
3  :  2  they  already  find  this  Kingdom  of  grace,  but  coming  to  Acts  1  :  G  it  is  postponed 
to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  when  we  come  to  that  period,  we  find  the  Kingdom  in- 
ferred—the Church  established  being  simply  preparatory.  Because  Jesus  is  the  Mes- 
siah, it  does  not  follow  that  He  now  fills  the  covenanted  and  predicted  position  assigned 
to  Him  ;  men  hastily  conclude  that  He  does  (a  multitude  of  writers  assert  it,  and  make 
it  fundumental  in  their  system),  but  we  show  from  the  Scriptures,  step  by  step,  that  we 
have  to  wait  for  the  Sec.  Advent  before  the  Messianic  manifestation  in  connection  with  the 
Kingdom  can  be  realized. 

Obs,  1.  Our  entire  argument  thus  far  (with  additional  reasons  that  will 
be  advanced)  does  not  allow  us  to  entertain  any  other  opinion  than  the  one 
stated  in  the  Proposition.  After  the  declarations  of  Jesus  that  "  the 
house"  (Davidic)  would  remain  desolate  until  His  return,  that  He  would 
leave,  remain  away  for  an  indefinite  time,  that  the  Kingdom  was  connected 
with  His  coming  again,  etc.,  it  is  reasonable  to  look  for  a  corresponding 
style  of  preaching  in  His  chosen  witnesses.  This  we  find  in  such  profusion 
that  it  IS  a  favorite  charge  with  infidels  (as  Strauss,  Bauer,  Kenan,  etc.) 
that  the  apostles  still  adhered  to  **  the  Jeioish  ideas  of  the  Kingdom^ ^  ;  the 
apologists  (as  Neander,  etc.)  admit  that  *'  JewiB\i  loTmtf*  -v^x^  \^\alva&^^ 
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but  contend  that  these  were  to  be  (alas  1  how  true)  gradually  obliterated  in 
**  the  developing  consciousness  of  the  church." 

Many  writers  of  the  Tiibingen  Bobool  and  others,  regarding  Christianity  as  the  resoU- 
ant  of  a  Petrine  and  Pauline  development,  attempt  to  distinguish  between  these  periods 
The  Petrine  being  essentially  Jewish  is  the  prevailing  type  of  Christianity  daring  the 
first  period,  but  was  finaUy  displaced  and  absorbed  by  the  Pauline,  which  is  regarded  as 
more  anti-Jewish.  In  this  way  they  endeavor  to  account  (overlooking  the  Alexandrian 
and  Gnostic  influence)  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  al- 
though aU  admit  that  even  the  Pauline  and  Johannine  are  not  enlirdy  freed  from  *'  a 
Jewish  cast."  Unfortunately  not  only  nationalistic  but  prominent  defenders  of  duu- 
tianity  (as  Neander,  Nevin,  etc. ),  have  seized  upon  this  Petrine  and  Paoline  theory,  and 
incorporated  it  into  their  own  line  of  apologetics,  under  its  shelter  apologizing  for  tU 
modern  view  of  the  Kingdom  being  so  different  from  that  of  the  early  Church.  (Comp. 
Props.  72,  74,  75,  76. )  This  is  done  at  the  expense  of  concessions,  which,  to  say  (he  leak, 
vitiate  or  lessen  apostolic  authority.  Every  theory  of  this  kind  forgets  that  to  Peter 
was  first  specially  committed  the  keys  of  this  Kingdom  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile  (comp. 
Prop.  64),  and  that  froui  this  circumstance  alone  he  was  in  no  way  inferior  to  Paul  or 
John.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  one  to  whom  such  keys  were  entrusted,  should  be 
ignorant  of  the  Kingdom  to  an  extent  that  requires  another's  services  to  set  it  right? 
No  !  the  whole  theory — h^'pothetical — introduces  an  unoaUed-for^  and  unprovtn,  antago- 
nism between  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  (comp.  Prop.  187-8),  which  only  exists  in  a 
philosophical  conceit.  Differences  in  characteristic  writing,  in  witnessing  statements, 
manner  of  presenting  truth,  exist  between  Peter,  John,  and  Paul,  but  none  in  dodriM, 
or  in  the  truth  itself,  or  in  the  teachings  concerning  the  Kingdom.  On  the  subject  of 
the  Kingdom  they  were  a  unit,  and  none  of  the  differences  alluded  to  (as  e.g.  in  Paul's 
laying  so  much  stress  on  justification  by  faith,  rendered  necessary  by  his  special  mis- 
sion to  GentUes  to  secure  their  engrafting,  or,  in  his  portrayal  of  the  OYertlu:t)w  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual,  made  incumbent  by  the  same,  etc.),  are  of  a  nature  to  form  an  ant-agonimn 
between  them.  This  is  seen  from  our  line  of  argument,  enabling  us  to  quote  as  fredy 
from  Paul  as  we  do  from  Peter.  This  divine  unity  of  doctrine  is  essential  to  their  char- 
acter as  witnesses  ;  for  just  so  soon  as  we  admit  that  in  any  important  doctrine  (as  that 
of  the  Kingdom)  any  one  of  the  apostles  was  in  error  (however  apologeticaUy  and  phil- 
osophicaUy  presented  so  as  not  to  shock  our  sense  of  propriety),  then  his  testimony  is  low- 
ered to  a  more  human  standard.  Even  if  men  endeavor  to  screen  such  an  one,  charge- 
able with  misc;onception,  from  ignorance  and  of  bearing  false  witness,  by  saying  that  un- 
der **  the  Jewish  form"  or  '*  Jewish  husk"  there  was  stiU  "  a  germ"  (invisibly  small)  of 
truth,  which  must  pass  through  a  process  of  development  before  it  can  be  appreciated, 
yet  all  this,  done  with  the  most  excellent  and  pious  motives,  is  only  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  infidelity,  for  it  is  an  undermining  of  unity  and  apostolic  character.  Well  may 
the  Tiibingen,  Parker,  and  other  schools,  triumphantly  ask,  after  such  vain  concessions, 
if  the  apostles  were  mistaken  in  their  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  hoio  can  we  trust  them  as 
infallible  guides  in  other  matters  ?  The  sad  truth  is,  that  this  specious,  faUacious  the- 
orizing is  a  fearful  blow  dealt  to  apostolic  knowledge  and  authority.  Instead  of  having 
a  sure  foundation  in  the  Word,  it  is  placed  in  **  church- consciousness,"  in  develop- 
ment, growth,  church  authority,  etc.  And  moreover,  when  it  comes  to  findin*;  those 
microscopical  germs,  scarcely  two  are  agreed  as  to  their  appearance,  shape,  or  to  their 
resultant  growth.  The  enemies  of  the  Bible  are  not  slow  in  seizing  this  vantage  ground 
offered  to  them,  and  are  finding  these  germs  and  developments — using  the  theory  most 
effectually — in  Comparative  Theology,  and  making  Christianity  only  a  stage  of  develop- 
ment toward  a  higher  plaue,  etc.  Volume  after  volume  of  recent  American  books  with 
this  plausible  philosophical  hypothesis  running  through  them,  are  bearing  the  fruit  of  its 
adoption.  They  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  German  **  Friends  of  Light,"  that  the  Script- 
ures were  good  enough  in  the  early  history  of  the  church,  but  were  never  intended  for 
the  presei\i  highly  inteUigent  and  cultivated  times  !  It  may  be  said,  that  this  is  pushing 
the  theory  to  an  extreme  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  deny  that  it  is  a  legitimate  one,  when 
employed,  as  it  is,  to  disparage  apostolic  teaching  as  contained  in  a  '*  hosk." 


Obs.  2.  The  weakness  and  Jewish  cast  assigned  to  the  early  church  teach- 
ing respecting  the  Kini  "  -       -  — 
lie  vers.     It  is  remarkabl 
that  for  somo  time  the  chief  assaults  have  been  turned  in  this  direction. 


^BH  uiiu  uewjsii  uasif  asBi^neu  ru  uw  eany  cnurcn  i;eacu- 
ingdom,  is  the  place  of  persistent  attack  from  unbe- 
able,  and  indicative  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  position, 
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For,  if  it  can  be  shown — ^taking  advantage  of  the  admissions  and  conces- 
sions of  believers,  which  allow  a  change  of  view  in  the  church  doctrine  of 
the  Kingdom — that  the  faith  of  the  apostles  was  discarded  by  the  church  as 
^^  too  Jetoisliy^^  then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity  are  unreliable  and  the  superstructure  erected  upon  them  is 
unsafe.  Tnis  insidious  (and  unjust  to  the  Eecord)  charge  is  skilfully 
directed  and  paraded  by  thousands  of  pens.  If  any  of  the  apostles  were 
wrong,  may  not  all  others  be  equally  in  error  ?  Invalidate  the  testimony 
of  one  on  a  leading  doctrine  so  that  it  becomes  antagonistic — directly  hos- 
tile— to  another ;  declare  that  the  doctrinal  position  of  one  or  more  was 
tolerably  well  calculated  for  that  age  but  not  for  successive  eras,  and  you 
have  no  infallible  directory.  Believers  stand  amazed,  amid  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  age,  to  find  the  multitude  of  unbelievers  so  vast.  Alas  I  we 
say  it  sorrowfully,  these  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  following  a  spiritualistic 
system  of  interpretation  which  dares  not  accept  of  the  language  and  faith  of 
the  apostles,  and  of  the  early  church  as  recorded  concerning  the  Kingdom  ; 
whicn  vainly  wishes  that  the  Millennarian,  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Kingdom, 
had  never  existed.  We  repeat :  the  church  by  forsaking  the  old  landmarks 
of  this  doctrine  will  reap  in  bitterness  the  sad  results  of  its  own  sowing. 
In  forsaking  the  primitive,  covenanted  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  so  funda- 
mental ;  in  declaring  that  the  first  Christians  were  in  error  on  this  most 
important  and  essential  matter  ;  in  heaping  upon  apostolic  fathers  and 
martyrs  the  epithets  of  '*  carnal,'*  "sensual,"  **  material,*'  **  gross," 
"Jewish,"  and  "fanatical"  interpretation,  she  has  been  paving  the  way 
and  forging  the  weapons  for  the  present  unrelenting  attack  upon  the 
citadel  of  Christianity  itself.  And  just  so  lon^  as  she  continues  to  enter- 
tain her  view  (now  so  prevalent)  of  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  she  is 
incapable  oi  fairly  meeting  and  setting  aside  the  arguments  of  unbelievers. 

The  gross  attack  of  Bolingbroke,  owing  to  aUeged  discrepancies  in  preaching,  etc.,  in 
endeavoring  to  make  out  that  the  New  Test,  contains  two  distinct  Gospels,  one  given 
by  Christ  and  another  by  Panl,  has  been  refined  ;  the  theory  of  doctrinal  development 
from  the  germ  snppljing  the  abundant  material.  Dr.  Priestley  {Letters  1  and  2  to  Mr. 
Bam,  quoted  by  Fuller  in  Calv.  and  Soc.  tiys.  Comp.,  Let.  12),  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  some  Scripture,  remarks  :  "  some  texts  of  the  Old  Test,  had  been  improperly  quoted 
by  writers  in  the  New,"  being  **  misled  by  Jewish  prejudices."  This  is  repeated  by 
multitudes,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  more  or  less  endorsed,  in  some  form  or  other,  by 
theologians  and  apologists.  Thus  to  give  a  single  Illustration  (in  a  different  spirit)  from 
an  eminent  author,  able  and  interesting  :  Oosterzee  {Theol.  of  N.  Test.,  p.  378),  says  that 
the  Apocalj'pse  sustains  a  "  purely  JsraelUish  character"  (see  e.g.  p.  53  where  the  Jewish 
views  are  stated),  and  that  it  indicates  "  that  even  the  most  highly  developed  of  the 
Apostles  at  the  end  of  his  course,  had  by  no  means  torn  himself  from  the  Theocratic  national 
ground  in  which  he  had  ever  been  rooted."  We  thank  such  men  for  their  frank  and  noble 
concessions  of  truth,  however  adverse  it  may  be  to  their  own  theories,  especially  when 
it  is  done  not  in  the  spirit  of  unbelic  f  but  for  the  sake  of  the  truth.  Multitudes  pro- 
ceeding on  the  theory  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  Ch.  Church, 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  apostles  changed  their  views.  Thus  e.g.  Walker,  in  the 
Philos.  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation,  constantly  presents  it,  and  locates  (p.  245)  the  period  of 
enlightenment  as  follows :  **  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  promised  Spirit  descended. 
The  apostles  at  once  perceived  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom."  But  the  proof 
is  lacking,  and  over  against  "SValker  we  place  the  above  declaration  of  Oosterzee's  that 
John  had  not  changed  in  his  last  writing.  Covenant,  prophecy,  unity,  all  forbid  such 
a  change,  cspeciaUy  in  communications  divinely  received. 

Obs,  3.  Our  argument — fortified  (1)  by  Scripture,  (2)  bv  charges  of  infi- 
delity, (3)  by  frank  concessions  of  apologists — accepts  of  these  **  Jewish 
conceptions     of  the  apostles  as  legitimately  correct  and  impeTaU-wdx^  dfc- 
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nianded  by  the  covenants  and  the  Divine  Purpose.  One  writer  attempts  to 
get  rid  of  these  "  Jewish  forms"  by  dividing  the  church  into  Petrine,  raal- 
ine,  and  Johannine  (some  make  the  Pauline  last)  stages  or  eras,  landing 
and  magnifying  the  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other,  and  making  the 
former  to  bo  absorbed  by  the  latter ;  another  writer  (as  e.g.  M.  Pecant) 
says  that  Paul  continually  betrays  his  ^^  Jewish  conceptions  ";  Semler,  and 
others,  inform  us  that  John's  writings,  especially  the  Apocalypse,  are  in 
harmony  with  a  "  Jewish  spirit  *';  another  writer  (as  e.g.  Westm.  Review^ 
Oct.  18G1,  Art.  5)  tells  ns  that  all  of  them  give  us  ^^  an  expansion  of  the 
great  Hebrew  Theocratic  conception."  These  expressions  are  given  ton* 
apologetically,  or  sneeringly  (with  intended  sarcasm),  but  in  themselves  tiiey 
Qonts^m  80  much  truth  t^at  the  apology  or  sarcasm  becomes  uncalled  for 
and  harmless  ;  for  we  are  fully  prepared  and  warranted  to  accept  of  these 
^^Hehreio  Theocratic  conceptions.  Scholten  (Oosterzee's  Tlieoh  N.  7V#/., 
p.  395)  may  see  only  "  forms  derived  from  an  earlier  mechanical  view  of 
the  world,  which  show  that  John  had  not  yet  entirely  risen  yVowi  hisfomut 
Judaism  ";  Renan  (Life  of  St.  Paul,  p.  250)  may  tell  ns,  that  "  tlie  great 
chimera  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  was  thus  the  creative  and  fmiher 
idea  of  tlie  new  religion,"  and  in  another  place  (p.  162),  **  the  dream 
which  had  been  the  soul  of  the  movement  of  ideas  brought  about  by  Jeens, 
continued  to  be  the  fundameyital  dogma  of  Christianity  ;  everybody  beheved 
in  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  the  unexjiected  manifes- 
tation of  a  great  glory,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Son  of  God  would 
appear,"  etc.,  and  that  Paul  **  expresses  Messianic  hopes  clothed  in  thegari 
of  Jewish  materialism"  ;  Noander,  Pressonse,  and  a  host  of  others,  may 
reluct  ant  If/ admit  the  *' Jewish  forms,"  **  Jewish  conceptions,"  ''Jewish 
materialism,"  *'  Jewish  husks,"  etc.  (tolling  us  that  growth  was  to  cast  thew 
aside),  hut  we  gladli/ accept  of  the  very  things  which  are  thus  wrongfully 
supposed  to  be  prejudicial  to  tlie  truth  itself. 

Some  writers,  overlooking  their  own  concessions  in  other  places,  endeavor,  with  their 
Paulino  theory,  to  clear  Panl  as  much  as  possible  from  Jewish  views.  Under  the  shelter 
of  Paul's  consistent  objections  to  some  Jewish  views  (viz.  :  those  relating  to  the  ceremo- 
nial and  sacrificial  law  abrogated  in  Jesus,  which  we  also  hold),  they  endeavor  to  make 
out  tliat  ho  rejected  everj'thing  essentially  Jewish.  Our  argument,  as  we  proceed,  will 
show  the  unfounded  nature  of  this  theory.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Renss  (Z/i«.  (X 
77ieo/.,  p.  3*03),  after  his  admissions  concerning  apostolic  adhesion  to  Jewish  conceptioiu 
(thus  introducing  antagonism  between  apostles),  in  his  eagerness  to  rid  Paul  of  Judaistie 
views,  roundly  asserts  :  **  whom  (Christ)  he  (Paul)  did  not  reriard  as  the  mighty  monartkff 
a  Kin'jdom  to  come..' '  Where  is  the  proof  of  such  a  sweeping  assertion  ?  The  txaei  cai^ 
trary  is  evidenced  from  oven  a  partial  comparison  of  Paul's  teachings.  This  wiU  appear 
in  the  course  of  our  argument  under  various  propositions,  where  we  will  show  that  Fftol 
lays  much  stress  on  the  Sec.  Advent  and  the  future  Kingdom  then  introduced,  emplopog 
largely  the  very  Jewish  phraseology  and  ide/is  which  were  universally  applied  by  the  Jews 
to  the  Messianic  or  Davidic  restored,  Kingdom.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  I^uil 
and  the  other  apostles,  as  is  seen  in  his  equally  pressing  the  importance  of  the  Second 
Advent,  the  futurity  of  the  Kingdom,  the  location  of  the  restitution,  inheriting,  the  day 
of  Jesus  Christ,  etc.  But  as  all  those  points  wiU  come  before  us  in  regular  order,  m 
need  not  anticipate  them. 

Ohs.  4.  We  take  the  i)osition  that  if  the  witnesses  of  the  truth  thus  occu- 
pied— as  enemies  and  friends,  assailants  and  defenders  declare — "  a  JewiJfh 
standpoint  f"  it  was  necessari/  for  them  to  do  so  tM  behalf  of  the  tnUh  itself. 
A  little  reflection  here,  in  view  of  the  special  character  and  mission  of  tne 
apostles,  will  lead  any  Tm\»\aa^^  mmd^  ^kich  acknowledges  the  inspiration 
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and  authority  of  the  Scriptures^  to  feel  that  any  theory  which  places  the 
apostles  in  an  attitude^  doctrinallyy  antagonistic  to  the  fatare  posture  of 
the  church,  i«,  and  must  be,  radically  defective.  A  mind  and  heart  imbued 
with  deep  reverence  for  the  Word,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  investigate  the 
doctrinal  views  of  the  persons  divinely  commissioned  to  proclaim,  author ita- 
tively^  the  truths  and  to  do  this  with  the  utmost  impartiality.  Such,  too, 
ought  not  to  allow,  without  the  most  decisive  proof ^  that  the  apostles  were 
mistaken  in  their  '^  Jewish"  position. 

In  this  matter  we  only  follow  the  excellent  snggestion  of  Dr.  Hodge,  one  of  onr  op- 
ponents, when  he  says  {Sys.  Theol.,  vol.  3,  p.  793,  oomp.  p.  797),  "what  the  apostles  be- 
lieved, we  are  botind  to  believe  ;  for  St.  John  said  :  *  He  that  knoweih  Ood,  heareth  us.*  '* 
This  is  true,  but,  alas,  how  little  regarded  even  by  those  who  are  friends  and  admirers  of 
the  apostles  !  The  quotations,  apologies,  etc.,  given  already  evidence  this  ;  many  more 
wiU  be  adduced  as  we  advance. 

Obs.  5.  Additionally  it  may  be  said  :  (1)  If  the  apostles  preached  that 
the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom  was  established,  why  do  they  not 
directly  declnre  this  as  a  fact,  and  thus  remove  error  and  prevent  the  in- 
coming Ghiliasm  ?  Is  there  a  single  passage  which  directly  teaches  that  the 
Christian  church  is  the  Kingdom  ?  No  such  declaration  or  passage  is  to 
be  found  in  all  the  apostolicd  writings.  (2)  Hence  it  is  a  fact  which  can- 
not be  gainsaid  that  those  who  bold  to  a  present  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom  exclusively  rely  upon  inferential  proof.  This  feature  alone — a 
doctrine  derived  fvom  pure  infere^ice — should  place  the  reader  on  his  guard 
so  that  he  may  well  consider  whether  such  inferential  testimony  can  possi- 
bly outweigh  the  previously  given  covenants  and  teachings  of  Jesus.  An 
inference  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  this  must  be  carefully  tested.  It  has 
no  decisive  weight  against  dired  testimony,  but  must  give  way  to  the  latter. 
Let  us  add  :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  leading  doctrine  of  an  oath-bound 
covenant,  of  the  early  preaching  of  the  disciples,  and  of  all  prophecy,  to 
leave  it  (the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom)  deducible  from  mere  inference 
resulting  from  human  opinion  on  the  subject.  Inferences  too  so  com- 
pletely of  human  origin,  that  the  most  learned  and  pious  diifer  among 
themselves  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it,  and  the  time  of  its 
establishment.  It  is,  therefore,  a  just  conclusion,  that,  in  a  matter  of  so 
high  moment,  if  God  really  (as  claimed)  established  the  Kingdom  cove- 
nanted to  David  and  predicted  by  the  prophets  in  the  church  or  in  the 
hearts  of  believers,  etc.,  theii  those  former  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ought 
(since  we  are  told  that  they  were  mistaken,  etc.)  as  honest  men — to  say 
nothing  of  their  apostleship— both  to  have  confessed  their  previous  error 
(for  if  in  error,  as  claimed,  simple  justice  required  this),  and  to  have  plainly 
and  unequivocally  declared  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  in  human  hearts, 
or  in  the  church,  or  in  the  world.  But  they  did  neither  of  these  things  : 
the  first  they  could  not  do,  because  they  had  not  beefi  ignorant,  false 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ;  the  second  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do, 
since  it  would  have  convicted  them  of  having  previously  preached  an 
erroneous  Kingdom,  of  abandoning  the  solemnly  given  covenants,  and  of 
holding  forth  a  Kingdom  which  has  none  of  the  divinely  covenanted  and 
predicted  characteristics.  (Passages  from  which  the  opposite  is  inferred, 
will  be  examined  in  detail  hereafter.)  Inferences,  therefore,  which  are  in 
antagonism  to  the  previously  ascertained  tenor  of  the  Word,  to  the  antici- 
pations of  the  pious  Jews,  to  the  former  preaching  of  John,  JeavsA,  ^\jksk\.V^^ 
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disciples,  are  justly  open  to  grave  suspicion^  and  one  to  be  discarded  as  too 
unreliable  for  doctrinal  teaching. 

Ohs.  6.  Take  the  first  sermons  of  Peter,  and  nothing  is  said  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom,  although  multitudes  inform  us  that  it  was  on/jf 
then  manifested.  Turning  to  Acts  2  :  14-36  and  3  :  12-26,  we  ascertain  thle 
following:  that  in  the  former,  speaking  to  Jews  instead  of  making  oat 
that  the  covenant  was  to  be  spiritualized  and  applied  to  Christ,  Peter 
boldly  asserts  that  Je^sus  was  to  sit  on  David^s  throtie,  that  He  was  raised 
up  and  exalted  for  this  purpose,  that  Ue  was  seated  at  God's  right  hand 
until  the  period  arrives  (comp.  e.g.  Rev.  19  and  20)  for  making  HiB 
enemies  His  footstool,  and  that,  therefore.  He  is  both  Lord  and  Ukrisi. 
(Let  not  the  reader  forget  here,  the  meaning  of  Christ  to  the  Jewish  mmd 
— see  Prop.  205.)  Let  the  student  place  nimself  in  the  posture  of  the 
Jewish  hearers  at  that  preaching,  with  their  Jewish  expectations  of  the 
Kingdom  and  ^'  the  Christ,"  and  he  will  see  at  once  that  this  sermon  was 
most  admirably  adapted  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  their  faith  of  the  Kingdom. 
Peter's  argument  takes  the  Jewish  view  of  the  Kingdom  to  be  the  correct 
one,  and  as  one  well  known  (Props.  19-44),  and  hence,  without  entering 
into  particulars,  endeavors  to  show  that  Jesus  is  that  Messiah  under  whom 
the  covenanted  sitting  upon  David's  throne  will  yet  eventually  be  realized 
— His  resurrection  and  present  exaltation  giving  us  the  needed  assurance. 
The  Kingdom  is  not  disputed,  but  He  who  is  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  King, 
is  the  subject  controverted  and  thus  brought  forward.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  second  discourse,  in  which  it  is  distinctly  announced  that  this  Jesns, 
thus  declared  to  be  the  Messiah,  shall  remain  in  heaven  tmtil  the  period  of 
restitution  spoken  of  by  the  prophets,  and  always  linked  with  the  Messianic 
Kingdom,  shall  arrive  ;  for  this  Jesus  shall  come  again  to  be  the  Restorer 
as  the  prophets  announce.  Now  let  the  reader  consider  hoio  the  hearers  of 
Peter  regarded  the  times  of  restitution  (comp.  Prop.  144),  comprehending 
under  it  the  Messianic  reign,  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom,  etc.,  and  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  other  impres- 
sion made  upon  their  minds  than  that  the  Kingdom  was  still  futurey  and 
would  be  established  when  Jesus  would  come  again.  The  proof  is  found  in 
the  historical  fact,  that  the  first  Christians  thus  understood  Peter.  The 
times  of  restitution  and  the  times  of  the  Kingdom  are  strictly  equivale}U 
phrases  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  thinking  and  belief  ;  hence  the  language  of 
Peter,  as  consistency  demanded,  is  in  strict  accord  with  our  Proposition. 
Many  of  our  opponents  are  forced  to  give  us  Acts  chs.  2  and  3,  as  fully 
sustaining  continued  *'  Jewish  expectations." 

Thus  e.g.  Pressense  {Early  Years  of  Chris.,  p.  46),  says  that  the  apostles  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  *'stUl  enveloped  that  truth  (i.e.  the  truth  of  Christ),  in  Jewish  forms,**  and 
(p.  48)  adds  :  '*  they  (the  first  Christians)  believed  in  an  immediate  return  of  Jesus 
Christ  *  to  restore  all  things.'  They  supposed  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at  hand 
and  that  the  last  days  foretold  by  Joel  had  begun  to  dawn.  Acts  2:17  fknd  3  :  19,  20. 
Thus  they  awaited  those  days  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  which  was  to 
inaugurate  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ.*'  Schmid  {Bib.  Thed.,  N,  Test.,  p.  337),  frankly 
admits  that  Acts  3  :  18-25  viewed  with  Peter's  utterances  in  his  epistles,  refers  to  the 
Old  Test,  prophecy  of  the  restitution  of  aU  things,  which  *'  is  to  be  compleied  at  His  second 
appearance.^*  (Comp.  Prop.  144.)  A  large  amount  of  similar  testimony  could  readily  be 
produced  from  the  writings  of  our  opposers— some  of  which  we  present  under  other  Rep- 
ositions,— and  this  is  the  more  valuable  since  it  is  reluctantly  forced  from  them,  being, 
as  they  weU  see  and  acknowledge,  at  variance  with  their  preconceived  notion  of  the 
Kingdom.     We  admire  the  integrity  of  such  men,  who  in  honesty,  however  adverse  the 
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confejsion  may  be  to  their  own  views  of  the  Kingdom,  frankly  admit  "  the  Jewish  stand- 
point* of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Kingdom  ;  while  we  censure  the  weakness— if  not 
worse — of  that  class  who  either  dare  not  confess  it,  or  pretend,  against  overwhelming 
evidence,  that  it  does  not  exist,  being  afraid  that  an  honest  acknowledgment  would  re- 
coil upon  their  own  system  of  faith.  The  truth  of  God  never  sulfers  by  exposure  and 
freedom  ;  it  is  confinement  and  restrainment  that,  if  it  does  not  seriously  injure,  at 
least  eclipses  it.  Fairbaiin  (CM  Proph.,  p.  506),  however  much  he  endeavors  to  give  a 
modem  hue  to  these  sermons  (and  thus  makes  out  that  Peter  at  one  time,  at  least,  had 
preached  a  false  Kingdom,  viz. :  before  the  day  of  Pentecost),  makes  important  conces- 
sions (1)  that  the  times  of  restitution  occur  at  the  Sec.  Advent ;  (2)  that  the  sending  of 
Jesus  again,  is  that  Advent ;  (3)  that  even  "  the  seasons  of  refreshing"  if  **  the  sense 
absolutely  require  it,"  **  might  be  identified  with  the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all 
things"  (although  he  thinks  it  not  necessary)  ;  (4)  that  (p.  168)  it  were  against  all  proba- 
bility to  suppose  that  the  apostle  meant  to  speak  of  the  prophecy  (of  Joel)  as  having 
found  a  complete  fulfilment  in  the  events  of  that  particular  day,  or  as  being  in  any  meas- 
ure exhausted  by  these." 

Obs.  7.  Paurs  teaching  fully  corresponds  with  that  of  Peter.  Thus  e.g. 
in  the  1st  and  2d  chs.  of  2  Thess.  he  unites  the  Kingdom  wiih  the  Advent 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and,  instead  of  a  present  covenanted  Kingdom  existing, 
predicts  that  before  tJie  still  future  *^  day  of  ChrisV^  is  manifested  there 
will  be  a  falling  away,  and  the  Son  of  porditioh,  the  Antichrist,  will  be 
revealed.  That  is,  before  the  predictions  relating  to  the  promised  glory  of 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  can  be  realized,  certain  events  xawAt  first  transpire, 
and  that  trouble,  trial,  and  persecution,  more  or  less,  await  those  who  are 
called  and  are  under  the  influence  of  the  truth.  (Comp.  e.g.  the  Jewish 
conceptions  of  Rom.  8  :  19-23  ;  11  : 1-32  ;  13  :  11,  12,  etc.;  1  Cor.  1  :  7,  8  ; 
4:6,  8  ;  6:2,  3,  9,  14,  etc.  ;  2  Cor.  1  :  14 ;  3  :  16,  etc.  ;  Gal.  1:4; 
3  :  16-18,  etc.  ;  Eph.  1  :  10-21  ;  2  :  12-19  ;  4  :  30,  etc.  ;  Phil.  1:6,  10  ; 
2  :  10,  11,  16,  etc.  ;  and  so  through  all  his  writings,— constantly  speakinff 
of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  locating  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  held 
by  the  Jews  to  tlie  failure  coming  of  this  Jesus,  by  employing  the  language 
and  ideas  of  the  Jews  applied  to  the  Messiah.) 

Obs,  8.  James  in  his  Epistle,  instead  of  a  kingdom  now  established, 
calls  believers  **  heirs  of  a  kingdom,"  and  exhorts  to  a  patient  waiting  for 
"  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  "  when  the  promises  will  be  realized,  thus  strictly 
verifying  Christ's  statements.  In  Acts  15  :  13-17,  in  the  council  of  the 
apostles,  James  corroborates  the  non-establishment  of  the  Kingdom  by 
snowing  that  ''^  after  this"  (i.e.  after  the  gathering  out  of  the  Gentiles) 
**/  (Jesns)  toill  return  and  will  build  again  the  tabernacle  of  David y  which 
is  fallen  doton"  etc.     The  postponement  is  most  plainly  taught. 

The  apostles  all  agreed  to  this  postponement  as  presented  by  James.  Let  the  carefnl 
consider  :  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  this  must  he  so,  or  else  the  apostles  come 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  statements  of  Jesus  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  58,  66,  etc.).  In  this 
matter  there  must  be,  in  order  to  preserve  their  character  of  apostleship,  a  full  and  cor- 
dial agreement. 

Obs.  9.  John  in  his  Epistles,  instead  of  proclaiming  a  present  existing 
kingdom,  tells  us  of  antichrist,  encourages  to  faithfulness  and  looking  for 
the  coming  of  Jesus.  In  the  Apoc,  given  to  show  the  future  revelation  of 
Jesns,  he  shows  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  church  during  a  period  of 
time  still  future  to  him,  and  positively  asserts  that  only  at  a  certain  time 
(Rev.  11  :  15  and  20  : 4)  the  dominion  or  Kingdom  of  Christ  would  be 
manifested,     Jude,  in  his  short  Epistle,  refers  us  to  the  coming  King  when. 
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mercy  and  glory  are  to  be  revealed  to  His  saints.  Thns  all  the  leadiog 
first  preachers  present  the  sanie  postpo7iement  of  the  Kiugdom  ;  and  itisff 
jyerversion  of  their  language  to  make  them  testify  to  anything  contrary  to 
this  and  their  former  preaching.  Indeed,  it  is  more  than  this  ;  it  is  to 
make  them  contradictory ,  unreliable^  and  hostile  to  the  Covetiants  and 
Prophecy. 

Ohs,  10.  The  simple  fact,  running  through  the  Epistles,  isthat//^^  Kinj}- 
dom  is  spoken  of  as  still  fut\ire  and  constanuy  associated  with  the  speedy  Ad- 
vent of  Jesus.  The  expectancy  of  that  Advent  and  related  kingdom  forbids 
the  entertainment  of  me  substituted  notion  of  a  kingdom  now  so  widely  pre- 
valent. This  linking  of  the  Kingdom  with  the  Second  Advent  is  notchm 
spoken  of  (as  now  reiterated  by  eminent  writers)  as  the  development  of  ft 
new  stage  in  the  Kingdom.  The  passages  already  adduced  abnndantlj 
confirm  our  position,  for,  instead  of  teaching  what  the  Alexandrian,  monk- 
ish, popish,  and  modern  schools  so  loudly  affirm  (viz.  :  that  the  covenanted 


of 
igdom,^    AVe  give  but  a  single  illustration  of  the  apostolic 

presenting  this  subject  :  Take  1  Pet.  1  :  10-13,  and  we  have  (1)  the  inheri- 
tance and  savaltion  (Jewish  phrases)  "  ready  to  he  reveahd  in  the  lad 
time** ;  (2)  to  be  realized  ^^  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ,'*  *^at  the 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ ";  (3)  and  this  is  the  same  inheritance  and  salva- 
tion which  the  prophets  predicted,  linking  it  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
on  earth.  Why  should  we  then,  contrary  to  the  entire  tenor  of  the  Word, 
attempt  to  locate  the  fulfilment  of  this  salvation,  etc.,  at  a  period  of  time 
different  from  that  specified  by  the  apostle  and  his  co-laborers  ;  or,  why 
should  we  disconnect  that  which  the  Spirit  ("  knowing  the  deep  things  of 
God  ")  has  expressly  joined  together?  Let  any  one  carefully  consider  the 
phraseology  of  the  Kew  Test,  in  reference  to  the  coming  again  of  Jesus, 
and  observe  how  there  is  united  with  it  all  the  Jewish  hope^  of  kingdom, 
restitution,  redemption,  dominion,  reigning,  crowning,  destruction  of 
enemies,  deliverance  of  His  people,  etc.,  and  he  will  clearly  see  that  the 
distinctive  Messianic  hopes,  the  hopes  that  centre  in  (he  official  Clirist^  art 
postponed  to  the  expected,  precious  Sec.  Advent  of  the  Mejjsiah.* 

'  To  a  person  who  has  never  collated  the  passages  relating  to  the  snbject,  it  will  be 
surprising,  if  he  undertakes  it,  to  iind  both  how  numerous  they  are,  and  how  unanimous 
the  voice  of  the  apostles  in  making  the  same  representations.  (Lists  are  given  in  Bick 
©rsteth's  Guide,  Brooks*  EL  of  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss'  Last  Times,  Shimeall's  /  vpUI  come 
again^  etc.).  What  Van  Oosterzeo  so  aptly  applies  to  Peter,  will  be  found,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  true  of  all  the  apostles  :  *'  as  well  the  discourses  as  the  first  Epis.  of  Peter  teach 
us  to  recognize  this  apostle  especiaUy  as  the  Apostle  of  llope,  in  this  sense,  that  the  retniB 
of  the  Lord  equally  dominates  his  whole  presentation  of  Christian  truth,  lus  whole  con- 
ceptlon  of  the  Christian  life." 

'  Overlooking  this  feature,  many  writers  find  obscurity  and  difficulties,  when  none 
exist.  Thus  e.g.  Reuss,  neglecting  this  key  given  so  plainly  in  Hebrews  (as  in  2  : 5  ; 
4  : 9  ;  9  :  28  ;  10  :  36,  37,  etc.),  says  :  **  How  involved,  obscure,  and  ambiguous  is  the 
Scriptural  demonstration  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (Heb.  4  :  3  etc.),  the  design  of 
which  is  to  establish  the  certainty  of  Qod's  promises."  Of  course,  token  men  spiritualiie 
God's  promises  and  survey  thom  only  from  a  modem  mystical  standpoint  there  must 
necessarily  be  ambiguity,  but  let  any  one  place  himself  on  cotenayiied  ground  and  (A«nbe 
will  see  the  clearness  of  the  argument,  (1)  to  show  that  Jesas  is  the  Messiah,  (2)  thai 
the  promises  will  be  fulfilled  in  and  by  Him,  (3)  that  even  as  Priest  He  makes  provision 
for  their  fulfilment,  (4)  that  His  very  death  ensures  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenanfti  (5) 
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and  that  snch  a  realization  of  covenant  promises  will  be  experienced  at  His  Sec.  Coming 
unto  Salvation.  Thus  this  epistle  falls  in  fnlly,  clearly,  and  powerfully  with  the  other 
portions  of  Scripture. 

Ohs.  11.  If  we  critically  consider  the  confession  of  Peter,  it  leads  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Peter  confessed  that  Jesus  was  *'  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,^^  and  received  for  this  the  special  approval  of  Jesus  and 
acknowledgment  that  ^^  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed  it  tnito  thee  hnt 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven^*  (Matt.  16  :  16, 17).  Now  this  approbation, 
OflOling  Feter  ^'Blessed,' ^  Skiid  the  declaration  that  the  Father  revealed  it, 
clearly  indicate  that  Peter  k7iew  the  significancy  and  proper  meaning  of  the 
title  '*  the  Cfirist,^^  This  is  self-evident  from  the  narrative.  What  view 
of  ^^  the  Christ'^  did  Peter  entertain  excepting  solely  that  of  the  Jetvish 
expectations^  and  that  Jesus,  and  none  other,  was  indeed  the  promised 
Christ.  When  Peter,  therefore,  made  this  confession  he  believed  asfunda- 
fnental  to  it,  that  **  the  Christ'*  was  the  kingly  title  of  Jesus,  that  which 
indicated  Him  as  "  the  anointed  "  One,  coming  as  the  King  to  restore  the 
Theocratic'Davidic  Kingdom,  This  is  not  mere  conjecturing  Peter's  view 
of  theChristship,  for  we  have  overwhelming  proof  that  such  in  reality — and 
consistently  too  with  Covenant  and  Prophecy — was  his  opinion.  The  proof 
is  found  in  Acts  1  :  6  (comp.  also  Prop.  205,  etc^.  The  reader  will  also  re- 
flect that  if  the  modem  doctrinal  view  of  **  the  (mrisV*  was  in  Peter's  mind, 
is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Peter  or  Jesus  would  have,  on  this  occa- 
sion, disabused  the  other  disciples  of  their  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Mes- 
siahship  ;  and  can  wo  consistently  account  for  Peter's  rebuking  Jesus  when 
lie  shortly  after  spoke  of  His  death  and  resurrection,  Matt.  16  :  22.*  But 
when  we  see  that  Peter's  conceptions  of  **  the  ChrisV* — as  shown  to  exist — 
were  approved  by  Jesus  Himself  y  who  shall  dare  to  decry  them  as  '*  igno- 
rant*'  and  '^antiquated.'*  To  do  the  latter  is  both  presumptuous  and 
dangerous.  No  I  Peter  hiew  what  was  comprehended  under  the  phrase 
**  the  CJiristy**  and  however  ignorant  in  reference  to  the  manner  and  time 
in  which  *'  (he  ClirisV*  would  be  openly  manifested  as  such  in  His  glorious 
work,  he  certainly  was  not  mistaken  in  the  meaning  that  he  attached  to  it. 
Notice  then  what  follows  :  without  the  slightest  change  or  hint  of  a  differ- 
ent meaning  Peter  continnes  to  preach  to  the  Jews  '^  the  Christy**  which 
was  understood  by  all  to  denote  tlie  One  anointed  to  be  the  King  on  David*s 
restored  throne.  If  this  was  not  its  meaning,  hoio  could  inspired  men  leave 
the  Jews  and  others  under  the  impression,  without  correction,  that  such 
continued  its  meaning,  only  pointing  to  the  still  future  Advent  for  the 
manifestation  of  this  Jesus  as  '*  the  Christ**  in  the  fullest  sense  entertained.* 

>  It  is  saddening  to  see  into  what  palpaMe  contradictions  most  exceUent  men  are  in- 
volved, who  deny  Peter's  conception  of  "  the  Christ,"  and  persistently  reject  **  Jewish 
conceptions*'  of  the  Messiah.  *We  give  an  illustration  (the  reader  can  readily  find  a 
multitude)  :  Barnes,  Com.,  Matt.  16  :  16,  17,  endeavors  to  give  an  unwarranted  turn  to 
this  confession,  an  Anti-Judaic  one,  as  if  Peter  did  not  entertain  the  Jewish  views,  and 
as  if  the  words  meant  :  **  You,  Jews,  were  expecting  to  know  the  Messiah  by  His  external 
splendor.  His  pomp  and  power  as  a  man,"  etc.  He  thus  ascribes  to  Peter  a  highly 
wrought  spiritual  conception  of  **  the  Christ,''  according  with  modem  ideas.  Now  notice, 
in  the  same  chapter,  on  verse  22,  he  interprets  Peter's  conduct  as  resulting  from  this  : 
**He  expected,  moreover,  that  He  would  be  the  triumphant  Messiah,"  etc.,  and,  on  Acts 
1  :  6,  the  apostles,  including  Peter  (for  he  makes  no  exception),  are  charged  with  hold, 
ingthe  exact  Jewish  expectations  of  a  *'  temporal  dominion  of  the  Messiah,' '  etc.  In  the 
one  place  he  has  the  proper  idea  of  Christ,  and  in  the  other  places  he  is  represented  as 
holding  erroneous  views.    Our  argument  shows  that  Peter,  however  ignote^ntQl  V.\i^ 
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means  and  time  of  accomplishment,  consistently  held  to  one  continnons  pToper 
of  *'  Chxist,'*  corresponding  with  his  preachint;  as  a  disciple  and  an  aposUe. 

*  Admirable  writers  make  the  grave  mistake  of  changing  the  definite  title  of**tk 
Christ"  (comp.  Prop.  205).  Apologists  fall  into  the  same  serious  error,  as  e.g.  JjBaAm 
ilTie  HeligUm  of  the  Christ,  Lee.  6,  on  *' the  Christ  of  Acts*')  correctly  points  oat  Oi 
teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  His  death,  that  such  a  death  appeared  destraetiTe  to  thi 
Jewish  faith  of  the  Christ,  and  that  the  Christship  was  fully  asserted  notwithstandiBi 
the  death,  but  unfortunately  (overlooking  the  distinctive  title  in  its  covenanted  relatM» 
ship,  and  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom)  deduces  from  this,  grounded  on  His  rav- 
rection  and  ascension,  that  **  the  Christship,"  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  was  moii 
amply  realized  in  the  establishment  of  the  Church,  although  unable  to  designate  a  sa^ 
Messianic  feature  thim  fulfilled.  The  facts  of  the  Gospels,  Acts,  Epistles,  Apoc,  and  euly 
Church,  all  show  that  this  is  an  erroneous  conclusion,  calculated  to  lead  into  a  perver- 
sion of  much  that  is  precious.  Leathes  applies  the  same  reasoning  to  the  Epistles,  and 
comes  out  with  the  astounding  assertion,  that  by  His  ascension,  the  establishment  of 
the  Church,  and  the  conferring  of  spiritual  life  and  gifts,  **  He  thus  Himself  shows  tht 
fulfilment  of  psalm  and  prophecy  more  than  if  He  had  restored  again  the  Kingdom  to 
Israel,  and  had  gathered  in  subjection  to  the  throne  of  David  all  the  kingdoms  oi  tha 
world  and  the  glory  of  them."  How  sad  it  is,  to  see  excellent  men,  who  desire  to  honor 
Jesus,  make  that  which  is  preparatory  to  he  the  full  realization  of  covenant  and  propli- 
ecy.  The  simple  truth,  that  the  apostles  showed  that  this  Jesus,  once  dead,  but  risen 
and  exalted,  was  the  Messiah  promised,  and  that  at  His  Sec.  Advent — not  hrfort—Hooi 
covenanted  and  predicted  Christship  would  be  manifested  in  power  and  glory,  is  com- 
pletely overshadowed  by  a  preconceived  theory  to  which  all  Scripture  rmtst  bend.  Do 
we  need  to  be  surprised  at  the  lack  of  faith  in  the  Church,  when  good  men,  in  vast  num- 
bers, lend  themselves  to  such  a  work. 

Obs.  12.  The  testimony  in  behalf  of  our  position  is  cumulative.  Some 
may  be  added  here,  leaving  the  additional  for  other  Propositions  (as  e.g. 
93-104,  etc.).  Much  of  the  language  of  Scripture  pertaining  to  this  dis- 
pensation is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom, 
not  merely  in  its  covenanted  and  prophetic  outlines  but  in  its  several  de- 
tails. Thus  e.g.  if  tlie  covenanted  Kingdom  really  existed  as  many  tell 
us,  Iioio  can  the  church  be  exhibited,  over  against  the  prophetic  delinea- 
tions, in  a  position  equivalent  to  widowhood,  or,  at  least,  separation  from  a 
beloved  one,  which  mars  happiness,  Luke  5  :  33-35.  This  certainly  finds 
no  correspondence  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  given  in  the  Old  Test 
Again  :  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  revealed  in  "  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Cnrisf,^'  but  after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  the  apostles  did  not  see  this  day 
(so  Jesus  previously  informed  them,  Luke  17  :  22),  for  they  regarded  it  as 
Mill  future  (locating  it  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  in  1  Cor.  7  : 8  ;  1  Thess. 
5  :  2*  23  ;  Phil.  1  :  6,  10,  comp.  with  2:16  and  3  :  20,  21,  etc.).  Now 
all  this  employing  Jewish  phraseology  without  any  indication  of  change,  of 
meaning,  can  only  be  reconciled  with  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdonito 
the  Sec,  Advent,  The  careful  student  of  Scripture  must  have  been  arrested 
by  this  additional  peculiarity,  corroborative  of  our  argument,  that  in  many 
places  (as  e.g.  1  Cor.  1:7,  8,  etc.)  the  apostles  rapidly  pass  from  the 
present  to  the  Advent,  the  intervening  periou  being  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared, owing  to  the  absence  of  the  King  and  Kingdom,  to  what  transpires 
at  the  Messiah's  return  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics of  a  purely  Messianic  nature  are  attributed  to  the  Sec.  Uoming,  and 
the  period  intervening  being  merely  preparatory,  is  passed  by.  If  the  pre- 
dicted Messianic  times,  the  Millennial  glory,  are  to  precede  (as  many  de- 
clare) the  Sec.  Advent,  could  such  a  style  of  writing  be  adopted  tvithont 
dishonoring  the  predictions  of  God  and  the  things  of  the  Messiah?  Our 
argument  finds  this  distinguishing  feature  in  harmony  with  all  the  utter 
ances  of  fche  Spirit,  and  regards  it  as  a  necessary  sequence  o/if^postponefnent. 
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,  '  Sorely  the  strident  reqnires  do  apology  at  the  length,  and  the  details,  of  onr  argument. 
^^  The  fundamenicU  nature  of  the  snbjects  considered,  and  their  influence  in  forming  a  cor- 
l  sect  view,  are  a  sufficient  justification.  The  illustrations  of  diverging  opinions,  may  be 
■r':  legarded  as  numerous,  but  the  student  will  find  them  valuable,  because  they  serve  to 
'f.  show— frequently  in  the  very  words  of  their  supporters— the  line  of  reasoning  by  which 
[  they  are  sustained,  and  then  the  defectiveness  of  the  same  is  either  pointed  out  in  the 
I  text  or  note.  We  give  considerable  space  to  this  early  history,  and  we  feel  excused  in  so 
^'  doing,  when  our  opponents  concede  that  its  close  study  is  most  voeightu.  Thus  e.g.  Pres- 
'.  sense  {The  Early  Years  of  Christianity ^  in  Pref.)  well  remarks  :  **  Of  aU  the  topics  of  the 
\  day,  none  is  of  graver  importance  than  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  and  the  founda- 
•    tion  of  the  Church.    Everything  points  inquiry  in  this  direction, "  etc. 

Obs,  13.  That  our  Proposition  is  true  appears  from  the  immediate  result 
of  their  preaching.  The  early  church,  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  all  that  were 
nearest  to  the  apostles  and  the  Elders,  ktiew  of  no  established  Kingdom  but 
looked  for  one  to  come  at  the  Advent  of  Jemis.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
intensely  Chiliastic  position  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Hoiv  can  the  reader 
account  for  this,  unless  our  view  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  correct  one.  When 
the  apostles,  and  their  co-laborers,  "^rcac-^cfl?  the  things  concerning  the 
Kingdom  of  God,^^  ^* preached  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,^^  how  does  it  happen 
that  the  only  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  East  and  West,  in  the  churclies 
under  their  supervision  (comp.  Props.  73-77),  is  the  one  that  we  advocate  ? 
Is  this  merely  accidental?  Can  a  smgle  writer  be  quoted  who  lived  in  the 
First,  and  Second,  and  part  of  the  Third,  centuries,  and  who  proclaimed  the 
modern  view  of  the  Kingdom,  now  so  generally  entertained  r*  Let  men  in 
answer  to  this,  take  refuge  in  the  development  theory,  in  accommodation, 
in  transition,  in  substituted  revelation,  etc.,  but  all  such  subterfuges  prove 
unsatisfactory,  at  the  same  time  invalidating  the  credibility  of  inspired 
teachers  under  yf\io^e  personal  supervision  and  instruction  such  a  doctrine 
was  allowed  to  prevail. 

Men  who  lack  the  scholarly  attainments  of  Neander,  Bush,  etc.  (and  hence  cannot 
make  the  concessions  and  admissions  of  such  men)  endeavor  to  bring  discredit  upon  our 
doctrine  by  linking  it  with  heresy  (as  coming  from  Cerinthus,  or  Jewish  converts),  but 
aside  then  from  the  impossibility  of  tracing  the  Church  excepting  through  **  heretics/' 
these  professed  critics  convenienUy  overlook  the  historical  fact  (so  Neander,  etc. ),  that 
MiUenarians  were  among  the  stoutest  opposers  of  Cerinthus  and  the  gross  Judaizing  (in 
reference  to  the  law)  tendency  ;  they  forget  that  not  only  Christian  Churches  composed 
of  Jews  but  also  those  among  the  Gentiles,  equally  held  to  our  doctrine  ;  and  that  the 
writers  on  aU  sides  claimed  that  they  received  the  doctrine  both  from  the  Scriptures  and 
the  recent  traditionary  testimony  of  the  apostles  and  elders.  (Comp.  the  succeeding 
Props.) 

Becent  works  frankly  acknowledge  our  statements,  and  endeavor,  in  view  of  their  un- 
controverted  existence,  to  show  that  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  unreliable,  and  that 
apostolic  authority  is  not  so  great  as  has  been  deemed.  Thus  e.g.  Desprez  {John,  or  the 
Apoc.  of  the  New  Test.)  when  speaking  of  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  (in  the  chapter 
on  this  subject)  holds  that  the  view  we  have  thus  far  presented  was  taught  by  Jesus  and 
the  disciples,  that  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  church,  etc.,  giving  the  proof  of  the  facts  as 
stated.  Thus  far  Desprez  is  certainly  correct,  but  alas !  he  only  leaves  a  part  of  the 
Divine  Kecord  to  testify  ; — for  seeing  that  these  expectations  were  not  realized,  he  has- 
tily  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  unavailing  and  utterly  unreliable,  forgetting 
that  Jesus,  the  apostles,  and  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  all  unite  in  asserting  the  postpone- 
ment of  this  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent  (and  for  good,  substantial  reasons).  This 
procedure  destroys  the  reliability,  the  integrity  of  Scripture.  This  stumbling-block  of  a 
'*  speedy  Advent,"  its  **  nearness,"  etc.,  forces  Desprez  to  look  at  the  subject  with  human 
eyes  and  weakness,  overlooking  that  when  the  Spirit  speaks,  in  the  measuring  of  time 
according  to  His  own  vastness  of  conception,  that  a  period  necessarily  long  to  man, 
when  contrasted  with  the  briefness  of  his  own  life  and  generations,  is  but  brief — "  a  mo- 
ment  *' — ^with  the  Infinite. 
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Obs.  14.  Others,  seeing  how  this  Kingdom  is  united  with  the  Sec.  Com- 
ing of  Jesus,  and  unable  to  find  consistently  the  establishment  of  the  King- 
dom under  the  preaching  of  the  disciples,  and  yet,  with  their  theory  of  a 
Kingdom,  compelled  to  nave  some  kind  of  a  Kingdom  in  actual  existence 
during  this  dispensation — resort  to  the  most  arbitrary  spiritualistic  inter- 
pretation to  locate  the  Sec.  Advent  in  the  past  so  that  a  resultant  Kingdom 
may  logically  be  connected  with  it.  This  will  be  fully  answered  as  we  pro- 
ceei  in  the  argament.  '  ^ 

An  iUnstration  or  two  most  snffice  :  The  Antinomian  Perfectionists  in  their  Aztidei 
of  Faith  (qnoted  Oberlin  Review,  'hSjBi.y,  1847,  make  in  Art.  28  Christ's  Sec.  Coming  to  oocor 
at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  Art.  2,  they  say  :  '*  We  believe  that,  at  the  pen- 
od  of  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,  Christianity  or  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  properly  bfr- 
gan.' '  The  Swedenborgians  claim  that  the  Sec.  Advent  took  place  in  Swedenboig's  tisie, 
and  hence  engraft  upon  it  their  distinctive  **New  Jerusalem' '  theory,  which  includes  the 
grand  characteristics  of  the  blessed  Messianic  Kingdom.  Other  writers  locate  this  See. 
Advent  at  His  resurrection  or  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  forgetting  that  after  these  dm 
the  apostles  continued  to  speak  of  it  as  future.  The  most  repulsive  view  is  that  of  mik- 
ing the  coming  of  Titus  and  the  Bomans  to  represent  the  blessed  Advent  of  Jeflii»— 
although  some  eminent  writers  have  endorsed  it — since  in  the  prophecy  of  Jesus  relating 
to  this  event,  He  discriminates  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  own  Ad- 
vent. None  of  the  Primitive  Church,  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  for  a  moment 
made  such  an  unwarranted  application  ;  their  knowledge  of  covenant  and  prophecy  pre- 
vented such  a  prostitution  of  "  ^  blessed  hope. "  As  we  shaU  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  Sec.  Advent  at  length,  it  is  sufficient  now  to  remark :  that  as  such  theories  also  set 
aside  the  oath-bound  covenants  and  the  prophecies  based  on  them  (in  their  plain  gnm- 
matical  sense),  giving  them  a  spiritualistic  or  mystical  dress  foreign  to  tibeir  real  importk 
they  become,  by  this  very  process  of  transmutation  and  substitution,  unworthy  of  oar 
credence.  Such  a  state  of  things  as  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Christian  Church,  and  has  existed  down  to  the  present  day,  is  noU  (xnuui 
he  the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Old  Test.,  because  there  is  no  real  cone- 
spondence  between  the  former  and  the  latter.  Men  may  pretend  to  such  an  agreement, 
but  it  is  forced  and  unnatural;  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  grammatical  word  and  by 
forcing  upon  it  a  sense  that  the  laws  of  language  do  not  admit. 
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Proposition  71.  The  language  of  the  Apostles  coiif/rmed  tlie  Jews 
in  their  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  is  seen  (1)  from  their  employing  the  Jewish  phraseology 
used  to  designate  the  Messianic  times ;  (2)  from  their  applying 
these  to  the  future  advent  of  Je^sus,  and  urging  their  hearers  to 
expect  that  such  a  Coming  wUl  fulfil  the  prophets ;  (3)  from  the 
fact  that  the  Christianized  Jews,  in  their  respective  congregations, 
held  both  to  this  Sec.  Advent  (having  received  Jesus  as  the  Mes- 
siah), and  to  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  at 
the  second  appearing  of  Jesus. 

Obs.  1.  This  is  admitted  by  the  ablest  writers,  not  only  infidels*  but  by 
such  men  as  Neander.  It  is  corroborated  by  the  church  history  of  the 
earliest  period,  informing  us,  without  any  dissent,  that,  so  far  as  known,  all 
the  Jewish  believers  held  precisely  the  views  that  we  are  defending.  Be- 
fore we  can  permit  our  doctrine  to  fall  even  under  unjust  suspicion,  it 
would  be  well  if  our  opponents  would  candidly  consider  this  historical  fact, 
and  ask  themselves  a  few  questions  suggested  by  it.  How  does  it  come 
that  under  the  direct,  jjer so nal  jjreachitig  of  the  apostles  such  views  of  the 
Kingdom  were  entertained,  unless  it  resulted  from  the  manner  of  teach- 
ing ?  How  does  it  come  that  such  opinions  were  so  generally  received  under 
apostolic  nurture,  that  the  modern  views  and  ideas  are  not  found  even 
stated  ?  If  these  people  were  in  error  on  so  important  a  point,  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  apostles  and  the  Elders  to  enlighteyi  them — to  leave,  at  least, 
a  protest  against  it  on  record?  Is  it  reasonable,  that  churches  under  the 
direct  pastoral  care  of  inspired  men  should  be  so  wholly  given  up  to  alleged 
grave  error?  These,  and  similar  questions,  ought  to  bo  considerately 
answered  before  these  early  Christians  are  branded  as  "gross'*  and 
'*  carnar*  errorists.  If  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  now  generally  entertained, 
is  the  correct  one,  it  certainly  is  exceedingly  strange,  utterly  inexplicable, 
that  it  was  not  then  introduced,  and  that  it  required  uninspired  men  to  pro- 
duce it.  If  the  early  church  was  in  error  on  so  leading  and  fundamental  a 
doctrine,  then  the  teachers  of  the  same  are  justly  chargeable  with  both  intro- 
ducing and  continuing  this  error,  for  instead  of  contradicting  the  Jewish 
views  of  the  people,  the  apostles  use  the  very  words  and  phrases  most  eini- 
nently  calculated  to  confirm  the  Jewish  belief  This  is  seen  in  employing, 
as  e.g.  **  the  times  of  restitution,"  "  the  world  to  come,'*  *'  redemption," 
**  salvation,**  *' the  age  to  come,**  **the  day  of  the  Lord,*'  '*  the  day  of 
Christ,**  etc.,  and  without  any  indicated  change  of  meaning  apply  them  to 
the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus,  who  is  the  Messiah.  This  application  naturally 
and  loaically  led  the  Jewish  believers  to  fix  their  fond  expectations  of  the 
Kingdom  upon  the  Sec.  Comiiig,  and  not  on  the  First.  In  this,  as  we  have 
shown  in  preceding  Propositions,  they  only  legitimately  followed  th^  dv\3\uft 
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teachvig  of  Jesus  Himself,  who  declared  that  His  King^dom  was  postpoMl 
(e.g.  Prop.  GG,  58,  etc.)  to  the  time  of  His  Coming  again.  Our  opponaiU 
have  either  failed  in  ac^connting  for  this  feature,  or  in  attempting  it  hive 
only  succeeded  in  lowering  the  standing  of  the  apostles  as  teachers.    Oor 

{)osition  enforces  no  necessity  for  abject  apologizing,  because  of  8achab^ 
ief  in  the  early  church,  induced  by  the  instruction  received.  We  cordiallf 
accept  of  it  as  highly  indicative  of  the  truth — nay,  as  its  essential  sequendf 
the  truth  itself.  It  is  the  identical  faith,  enforced  by  eovenauc  and 
prophecy,  bv  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  disciples,  and  apostles,  which, 
above  all  others,  we  should  find  in  the  Primitive  Church.* 

>  The  most  nltra  of  the  nnbelieyers  pronounce  the  whole  matter  an  iinpostiire.  Ibvy 
proofs  of  this  might  be  given,  but  a  single  example  will  suffice.  In  the  Rtlim/hPMk^ 
sophiccU  Journal  of  Chicago,  Jan.  17th,  1874,  is  a  work  advertised  (also  published  in  tfeii 
Jonmars  house),  in  which  the  author  Jones  (a  ''Religio.Philosophicalist")  assumeithd 
he  has  carefully  examined  and  compared  together  the  New  Test,  and  Josephns,  and  pn- 
sents  us  with  the  following  sage  conclusion  :  **  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  were  fsnm 
impostors  ;  that  Joscphus  and  St.  Paul  were  no  one  elsabut  Christ  Himself,  after  Hi 
had  risen  from  the  dead,  still  had  never  been  dead,"  etc.  Such  nauseating  matter ii 
styled  *'  criticism"  ;  when  it  is  simply  the  ravings  of  the  lowest  form  of  the  fapaririBi 
of  error, — the  outpourings  of  a  depraved  heart, — and  worthy  only  of  contempt  fromtiM 
better  class  of  unbelievers. 

*  Many  writers  have  noticed  this  peculiar  usage  of  Jewish  phraseology  and  that  the 
phrases  *'  end  of  the  age,"  *'  last  days,"  '*  last  times,"  etc.,  were  regarded  by  the  Jews 
as  the  period  just  previous  to  and  immediate  to  the  establishment- of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom. The  apoHtlcs  continue  their  use,  referring  them  to  the  still  future,  including  tlui 
dispensation,  so  that  in  their  estimation  these  times  could  not  possibly  include  an  ex- 
isting covenanted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  in  Heb.  1  :2  etc.  Comp.  Olshausen's  t<AA.,voL 
2,  p.  229,  who  quotes  Acts  2  :  17  ;  1  Pet.  1  :  20  and  1:5;  John  6  :  39,  40  ;  1  John2  :  18 ; 
Rom.  2:5;  llov.  6:17,  and  9  :  18,  saying  this  corresponds  with  the  Old  Tesl  exprei- 
sions ;  Gen.  49  :  1  ;  Isa.  2:2;  Mic.  4:1;  Dan.  12  :  13,  and  8  :  17,  and  9  :  40,  vhieh 
again  answers  to  "  the  end,"  Matt.  24  :  6,  14.  (Comp.  Props.  8G,  87,  89,  137.  138, 140, 
etc.)  licdemption  was  always  united  in  the  Jewish  mind  with  the  coming  and  King- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  and  so  it  continued,  and  as  Calvin  {Imtt.,  ch.  25,  sec.  2),  observes, 
the  Sec.  Advent  itself,  in  view  of  the  results,  is  called  "oar  Redemption,**  The  unbelief- 
ing  Jews  themselves  continued  to  employ  this  phraseology.  Thus  e.g.  11.  Akiba  (Mil- 
man's  Jfis.  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  100),  when  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  false  Messiah, 
Barchocnb,  said  of  him  :  **  Behold  the  Star  that  is  to  come  out  of  Jacob  ;  the  days  of 
Redemption  are  at  hand."  So  also  (p.  214,  vol.  3),  the  Karaite  belief,  in  Art.  10,  speaks 
ot  **  a  coining  Redemption  through  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  David.**  A  multitude  of 
illustrations  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  to  indicate  how  deeply  these  words 
and  phrases  were  engrafted  into  the  Jewish  mind. 

Ohs.  2.  After  such  appeals  as  Paul  makes  (Acts  26  : 6,  7,  8)  to  the 
Jewish  hope  (Prop.  182)  ;  after  linking  the  Jewish  "  Rest"  with  the  Com- 
ing Messiah  [.Prop.  143)  ;  after  uniting  the  Jewish  view  of  Judgeship  and 
Judgment  with  the  Second  Advent  of  Jesus  (Props.  132,  133,  and  134) ; 


the  Jewish  first  resurrection  as  preceding  the  glorious  Messianic  times 
(Props.  125-120)  ;  after  all  these,  and  similar  points  of  union,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  men  and  women  with  Jewish  views,  holding  tennciou^ly  to  cove- 
nant and  prophecy,  could  possibly  understand  the  apostles  in  any  other  senfe 
than  a  Jewish  or  Chiliastic  one.  Let  the  reader  consider  that  this  agree- 
ment is  found  not  merely  in  one  or  two  things  but  runs  through  a  great 
variety,  even  embracing  all  the  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  a  restored 
Davidio  throne  and  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah. 


[ 
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Fairbaim,  and  others,  assxune  that  right  after  the  resurrection  (which  they  cannot 
xeconcile  with  their  own  interpretation  of  Matt.  11  :  12),  Jesus  ruled  as  the  predicted 
King  in  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  hold  that  (discriminating  the 
^,  DiTine  Sovereignty,  see  Props.  79  and  80),  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  preparative, 
^  ^alifying  the  Son  of  Man  for  that  predicted  rule  ;  and  to  prove  that  His  Theocratic 
^^..  ^leign,  as  covenanted,  does  not  immediately  follow  the  resurrection  and  ascension  (how- 
lever  exalted  David's  Son  may  be),  but  is  connected  with  a  return  (as  the  apostles  tes- 
tify), it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to  Paul's  statement,  Acts  17  :  31,  *'  God  hath  appointed  a 
da^*  (Prop.  133)  **  in  which  He  willjiulge"  (taking  the  Scriptural  idea  of  Judge, — see  Prop. 
183),  **the  world  inrighteousnessy  by  thai  man  whom  lie  hath  ordained;  whereof  lie  hath  given 
assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  Jrotn  the  dead/*  The  resurrection  gives 
Ifte  pledge  that  that  period  will  most  assuredly  arrive,  while  our  opponents  themselves 
admit  that  the  time  of  this  manifestation  is  future.     The  careful  student  will  notice  that 

}the  credit  of  being  *'  the  Christy"  is  dependent  upon  His  having  risen  from  the  dead;  and 
hence  after  the  confession  of  Peter  He  charged  His  disciples  to  tell  no  man  that  He  was 
J  the  Christ  (joining  Mark  9  :  9,  which  gave  an  illustration  of  the  Christship)  '*  till  the 
i  Bon  of  Man  were  risen  from  the  dead."  But  the  meaning  of  **  Messiah"  or  *'  Christ"  is 
^  utterly  hostile  to  a  purely  spiritual  reign  in  heaven,  as  we  have  already  shown  ;  it  being 
i  the  express  title  of  the  Theocraiic  King  reigning  over  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  King. 
I  dom.  Thus  the  Jews  and  early  Christians  understood  it,  and  such  continues  its  mean- 
ing. His  exaltation  only  increases  the  assurance  that  He  **the  Chrisf*  will  ultimately  be 
manifested  as  such  in  power  and  great  glory.  H  all  this  were  to  be  changed,  as  Fair- 
bairn,  etc.  suppose,  then  when  the  subject  was  up  before  the  Jews  (as  e.g.  Acts  17  :  3) 
Paul  and  the  other  apostles  ought  to  have  corrected  the  Jewish  conceptions  of  the 
Christship  of  Jesus.  We  (1  Thess.  1  :  10)  **  wait  for  His  Son  from  heaven,  whom  He 
raised  from  the  dead,  even  Jesus,  which  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come,** 

Obs.  3.  The  lan^age  of  the  apostles  is  in  such  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  Jews  respectiog  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  that  our  opponents,  instead 
of  giving  any  explicit  passages,  are  driven  to  infer  an  existing  Kingdom  ; 
and  this  very  illogical  inference,  as  we  have  repeatedly  shown,  involves 
them  in  numerous  inconsistencies  and  con  traditions.  Aside  from  the  sin- 
gularity of  a  Kingdom,  specially  covenanted  and  predicted,  being  set  up  (as 
alleged  by  oar  opposers)  and  this  so  loosely  left  to  inference  (so  that  they 
disagree  both  concerning  its  meaning  and  the  time  of  establishment),  it  is 
incredible  for  this  to  have  transpired  without  being  directly  asserted  and  the 
fact  becoming  well  Jcmnon  to  the  hearers  of  the  apostles.  A  Kingdom  set 
up,  and  yet  the  church,  for  several  centuries  remain  unconscious  of  the 
matter  !  Men  may  charge  us  with  credulity,  but  such  a  view  far  exceeds 
our  power  of  belief,  seeing  that  covenant  and  prophecy  describe  its  estab- 
lishment as  a  thing  so  open,  so  notable,  so  visible  to  all,  that  no  one  cayi 
possibly  mistake  its  existence.  How  can  Fairbairn  and  others,  who  so  mod- 
ernize reter's  two  sermons,  account  for  the  belief  of  the  very  churches  to 
which  Peter  preached  ;  a  faith  which  constantly  looked  for  a  kingdom  still 
future  and  one  that  should  bear  the  signiGcant  and  unmistakable  marks  of 
covenant  and  prophetic  promise. 

Those  inferences,  therefore,  however  plausible  they  may  be,  had  either  no  existence 
or  no  force  among  the  earliest  converts,  being  regarded  as  illegitimate,  opposed  to  the 
Old  Test,  delineation  of  the  Kingdom.  Men,  in  apparent  triumph,  may  now  tell  us  that 
this  arises  from  their  Jewish  prejudices  ; — let  it  be  so  then,  if  such  are  grounded  in  cov- 
enant and  prophecy,  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Scripture,  and  preserve  for  us  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  Having  previously  referred  to  inferences,  it  may  be  added  :— 
we  are  not  opposed  to  inferential  or  deductive  interpretation  (if  properly  and  lawfuUy 
conducted),  seeing  that  notable  examples  (as  e.g.  1  Cor.  15  :  27  ;  Matt.  22  :  31,  32,  etc.) 
are  given  in  Scriptures,  and  aU  works  on  Bib.  Interp.  endorse  them,  but  attention  is 
directed  to  this  matter  for  several  reasons.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  the  establish- 
ment  of  a  Kingdom,  covenanted,  etc.,  can  be  left  to  inference.  Again  :  multitudes 
speak  of  the  modem  view  as  so  self-evident,  that  the  impression  is  made  as  if  it  wec^  tibfi^ 
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subject  of  direct  affirmation.  The  passages  assumed  to  infer  it  will  come  np  in  regular 
review  hereafter.  Again:  some  writers  (as  e.g.  Jones,  Sober  VieiDs  of  the  Mill.,  p.  26)  tmn 
around  and,  to  cover  up  their  own  defects  in  this  direction,  charge  our  system  of  faith 
with  being  built  on  inferences  and  deductions,  and  then,  to  make  it  odious,  dedue  thai 
nothing  can  be  an  object  of  faith  that  is  not  plainly  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  for  other- 
wise we  are  *'  building  on  the  sand  and  not  on  the  rock  of  truth.*'  Without  entartainiiig 
such  a  wholesale  prejudice  against  inferences  (for  they  are  valuable  in  their  plaoe)^  it 
may  be  consistently  6aid  :  that  when  we  produce  the  plain  grammatical  sense — one  that  iJl 
admit  exists  in  the  Word, — we  are  not  justly  chargeable  with  inference  ;  when  the  literal 
import  of  covenant,  prophecy,  preaching,  etc.  is  sustained  against  another  inferred  and 
engrafted  sense  (given  by  men  uninspired),  ought  not  the  former  have  precedence  over 
the  latter  ?  The  reader  will  be  abundantly  able  to  judge  from  what  follows,  whidi 
party— for  all  the  Scripture  relating  to  the  subject  used  by  writers  on  both  sides  of  the 
question  will  be  brought  forward — is  the  most  liable  to  the  charge  of  founding  the  doe- 
trine  on  inference. 

Obs.  4.  The  apostles,  in  their  writings,  constantly  speak  of  the  £ingd<Hii 
as  something  that  was  well  understood  and  fully  comprehended  as  to  mean- 
ing.  Nowhere  do  we  find  the  modern  explanation  and  definition  given  to 
it ;  and,  according  to  our  argument,  being  covenanted  and  fully  descriM 
by  the  prophets,  it  needed  no* such  additions,  being  already  clearly  appre- 
hended. If  the  Kingdom  had  been  some  entire  new  thing  (as  some  assert), 
or  if  it  was  to  be  in  a  form  different  from  that  described  m  the  literal  lan- 
guage of  the  Old  Test.,  then,  it  the  apostles  became  conscious  of  such  a 
clian^e  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  and  afterward,  one  of  two  things  ought  to 
have  oeen  done  by  them.  They,  if  honest  and  capable  instructors,  oi^t 
to  have  told,  especially  to  the  Jews,  that  the  covenant  with  Uavid  as  ttcy 
(the  hearers)  understood  it  could  not  be  realized,  or,  that  the  language  waa 
to  be  understood  differenthf  in  a  spiritual  or  mystical  sense,  or,  that  amther 
and  materially  dijjerent  Kingdom  (a  spiritual  one,  or,  the  church  as  one) 
was  now  established  thus  f  iilHlling  covenant  promise — using  just  such  lan- 
guage as  modern  (if  correct)  writers  employ  on  the  snbject.  How  conld 
they  leave  their  thousands  of  hearers  without  giving  them  (if  in  error  on 
so  great  a  point)  some  definite  explanation  of  this  kingdom  if  it  varied  so 
greatly,  as  learned  men  make  it,  from  "  Jewish  conceptions,*^  The  truth  is 
that  it  required  no  such  explanations,  for  the  apostles  were  addressing  per- 
sons to  whom  the  Old  Test,  was  familiar,  to  whom  the  covenants  and 
Kingdom  wore  well  known  ;  and  hence  they  labored  to  show  that  this 
Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  that  at  His  Sec.  Coming  the  predicted  restitution 
and  Kingdom  would  appear,  and  that  to  secure  entrance  into  that  King- 
dom repentance  and  faith  in  that  Coming  Christ  were  indispensable. 

The  critical  student  will  here  find  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  early  rapid  growth  of 
Christianity.  Consider  the  excessive  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  favor  of  cove- 
nant and  prophecy  as  they  pertained  to  their  favorite  Messianic  expectations,  and  then 
how  can  we  reconcile  such  a  sudden  revulsion  of  view  and  feeling  in  the  many  Jewish 
believers,  unless  there  be,  as  we  have  shown,  certain  joints— fundamental — of  contact  and 
union  ?  Imagine  the  modem  theories  of  the  Kingdom  then  preached,  and  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Certainly  a  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, etc.  Bauer,  and  others,  think  that  the  immediate  conversion  of  three,  and  more, 
thousands  is  so  enormous  that  it  must  be  mythical,  but  the  Messianic  idea  and  fulfil- 
ment applied  to  Jesus  at  His  Second  Coming  explains  the  leverage  possessed  by  the 
apostles,  —the  truth  being  enforced  through  the  power  and  evidences  of  the  Spirit. 
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Proposition  72.     The   doctri^ie   of  the  Kingdom^  as  pi^eached 
by  the  apostles^  was  received  by  the  early  churches. 

This  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  shown  to  be  a  fact^  from  the 
apostles  having  no  occasion  during  their  entire  ministry  to  censure 
any  orthodox  believers  or  churches  for  misapprehending,  or  hold- 
ing to  a  false  view  of,  the  Kingdom.  The  decided  and  convincing 
impression  is  made  by  the  apostolic  writings  that  these  first  Chris- 
tian churches  were  not  ignorant  of—bvi  correctly  understood — the 
important  and  cardinal  subject  of  the  Kingdom, 

So  decisive  is  this,  that  leading  Apologists,  like  Neander,  take  refuge  nnder  the 
deTelopment  theory,  obtaining  the  true  doctrine  in  the  advancing  and  growing  **  con- 
scioasness  of  the  Church."  Forced  to  admit  our  historical  position,  they  endeavor — 
sacrificing  the  apostles  and  elders — to  secure  their  own  view  of  the  Kingdom  under  the 
plea  of  an  after-Ohurchly  development.  Those  persons,  especially,  who  desire  to  be 
esteemed  so  ChurchJy  atvd  so  precise,  in  their  orthodoxy,  ought  to  give  this  subject  a 
carefnl  investigation  in  accordance  with  their  professed  principles, — but  even  when 
adced,  their  reply  may  be  that  of  Jer.  6  :  16.  We  append  one  or  two  testimonies  (comp. 
Props.  75,  76,  and  77  for  more)  in  reference  to  the  prevailing  belief.  Ebrard  (Herzog's 
Real  Ency.^  vol.  10,  p.  579)  says  :  *'  The  apostolic  tradition  (so  say  Ease  and  otiiers 
correctly)  was  so  decided,  that  Chiliasm  toas  the  rvliruj  belief  in  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  church.  .  .  .  The  Commentary  of  Theophilus  (Hagenbach's  silent  witness)  is 
lost,  but  the  belief  in  Christ's  Coming  to  establish  His  Kingdom  on  earth  in  glory  formed 
the  essential  object  and  anchor  of  their  hope.  They  recognized  the  World-Power  as  one 
in  the  service  of  Satan,  and  they  looked  for  no  deliverance  from  it  save  by  His  Coming.  '* 
Semisch  (Herzog's  R.  Ency.,  vol.  1,  p.  658)  remarks  :  **  Before  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
Chiliasm  was  the  common  belief  in  the  Church  that  had  been  gathered  from  the  heathen. " 
He  then  states,  in  detail,  how  all  the  WTiters  on  the  subject  down  to  Jerome  were  express 
Chiliasts,  excepting  Origen  and  his  school.  Our  argument,  if  Scripturally  founded,  ought 
— as  a  logical  result — to  find  the  early  Church  in  this  identical  doctrinal  position.  The 
prevailing  Church  belief  is  asserted  by  works  having  no  sympathy  with  our  views,  as 
e.g.  Appletons'  Xev).  Amer.  Cyclop.,  Chambers's  Cyclop.,  and  many  others. 

Ob,^.  1.  Let  the  student  candidly  consult  the  faith  of  the  early  churches 
and  see  for  himself  what  it  was,  viz. :  that  the  intimations  of  Scripture, 
the  statements  of  the  Fathers,  the  concessions  of  Neander,  Moslieim,  and 
a  host  of  others,  and,  in  brief,  all  that  we  have  on  record  of  that  period, 
conclusivehj  proves  that  the  doctrine  held,  both  in  Jewish  and  Gentile 
regions,  was  at  first  (during  the  First,  Second,  and  greater  part  of  the 
Third,  Century,)  that  which  we  have  defended.  This  feature,  so  notice- 
able in  the  Jews  under  the  prophets,  under  Jesus,  and  under  the  Apostles, 
and  thus  C07iti7mousli/  perpetuated,  led  Auberlen  (Proph.  DaiUy  p.  372)  to 
pertinently  remark,  that  Jesus,  and  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  were 
^^(y/iiliasts,^^  The  early  Church  in  its  entire  range  was  Chiliafitic,  and 
eagerly  looked,  longed,  and  prayed  for  the  expected  Kifigdmn  still  future. 
Enemies  and  friends,  historians  and  theologians,  frankly  acknowledge  this 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  that  period. 
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Thus  e.g.  Gibbon *s  statements  {Ded,  and  Fail  Rom.  Emp.,  ch.  15),  Cairodi's  Bis.  if 
Chiliasm  (pronounced  even  by  Prof,  Stuart  as  uncandid),  Whitby's  Treat,  on  Mill.,  Bisih*i 
Treat,  on  Mill. ^  the  Church  IHsiories  of  Neander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  etc.,  the  Art.  **  OkUUum" 
in  Herzog'H  Eucyclop.  (by  Semisch^,  or  Art.  Millennium  in  Kitto's  Eucy.,  Lardner't 
Credibility,  Kees*,  Appletons',  and  otner  EncydopwdlaSy  Chillingworth's  Argument  dnwi 
from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Millenaries,  against  Papal  InftUlibility,  Hagenbach's  lUi.  if 
Doctrines,  Greswell's  Exposition  of  the  Parables,  Bickersteth  On  Froph.,  Urooka^s  El.  Frofk 
Jnterp.,  Seiss's  Lfist  Times,  Shimeall's  Beply  to  Shedd,  Taylor's  Voice  of  Uie  Church,  Brookes*! 
Maranaiha,  Ebaugh's  brief  history  in  Kupp's  Orig.  His.  of  lieiUj.  Denominations,  wcvks 
on  the  Apocalypse,  and  commentaries  on  the  same,  as  Prof.  Stuart's,  Spauldin^  Wis* 
Chester,  etc.,  Millenarian  writers,  as  Duffield,  Begg,  Bonar,  Cunningham,  Mede,  Bh. 
Henshaw,  etc.  Thus  presenting  unbelievers,  opposers,  critics,  historians,  commail»> 
tors,  and  believers,  uniting  in  the  same  testimony.  We  here  assert  that  no  terUer  hu 
yet  been  able  to  present  the  prevailing  modem  views  as  entertained  by  any  writer  ol 
the  Primitive  church  ;  no  statement  quoted,  giving  Oie  writing,  is  to  be  found  anywhen. 
Dr.  Bonar  {Proph.  Landmarks)  has  well  said  :  "As  to  the  history  of  our  doctrines,  the 
conclusions  to  which  all  inquiries  upon  this  subject  have  come  is,  that  daring  the  three 
first  centuries  it  premded  universally,  its  only  opponents  being  the  Gnostics.  This  is  now 
an  ascertained  historical  fact,  which  we  may  well  ask  our  opponents  to  account  for,  as  it  pre- 
supposes that  Chiliasm  was  an  article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed.''  Chillingworth's  testimony 
( Works,  vol.  3,  p.  309)  is  that  it  was  **  heid  true  and  CatlioUc,**  *"  and  by  none  of  their 
contemporaries  condemneii,'*  '*  being  grounded  upon  evident  Scripture,"  etc.  Hagen* 
bach  (Ifis.  of  Doctrines),  after  quoting  Justin's  declaration  that  it  was  the  general  faith 
of  all  orthodox  Christians,  gives  the  following,  in  italics,  from  Giesler's  Gh.  Histozy: 
**  In  all  the  works  of  this  period  (the  first  two  centuries)  Millenarianism  is  so  promimd, 
we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in  an  age  when  such  sensuous  motives 
were  certainly  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity. ' '  We  are  onlj 
now  concerned  with  the  historical  fact,  Giesler's  exi)lanation  appended  for  its  existenee 
is  not  history,  but  his  individual  (mistaken)  opinion.  Bh.  Kussell  {Discourse  on  the  MiB., 
p.  236)  says  :  "  There  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion  of  Mede,  Dodwell,  Burnet,  and 
writers  on  the  same  side,  that  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  belief 
(in  Christ's  return  and  personal  reign  on  earth)  t£>as  universal  and  undisputed.**  Other 
testimonies  will  be  quoted  as  we  proceed. 

Obfi.  2.  Men,  who  would  gladly  blot  this  e^ndence  out  of  existence  as 
being  adverse  to  their  notions  of  propriety  and  of  the.Kingdom,  etiil  can- 
didly, impelled  by  the  overwhelming  testimony,  admit  the  fact,  that  the 
Primitive  Church,  generally,  if  not  universally,  held  our  views. 

Thus  e.g.  Bush  {On  ^fUl.,  p.  20,  etc.)  admits  the  prevalence  of  Chiliasm,  •'that 
during  the  first  three  centuries  it  was  very  extejisively  embrace^l**  And  then  quotes  ap- 
provingly Chillingworth,  "that  Chillingworth  prefers  it  as  a  serious  charge  against  the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  lays  such  lofty  claims  to  the  perpetuation  within  her  own  bosom 
of  the  pure,  unadulterated  doctrines  of  the  apostolic  and  primitive  ages,  that  in  this 
matter,  if  in  no  other,  she  has  grossly  falsified  the  creed  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliasts  was  adually  the  Catholic  faith  of  more 
than  one  century  ;  and  certainly  there  are  few  judges  more  competent  to  pronounce 
upon  the  fact.'*  While  Prof.  Bush  acknowledges  the  extent  of  belief,  he  thinl»  thatit 
was  thus  allowed  to  prevail  because  it  produced  at  that  time  better  results  than  **  even 
a  more  correct  construction  of  the  sacred  oracles**  could  effect ;— thus  agreeing  with 
Gibbon  in  his  estimate  of  its  transient  merits,  making  error  for  the  time  better 
adapted  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  church  than  truth !  On  p.  26  he  also  re- 
marks :  "  During  the  first  ages  of  the  church,  when  the  style  of  Christianity  was  .to  be- 
lieve, to  love,  and  to  suffer,  this  sentiment  seems  to  have  obtained  a  prevalence  so  generfd 
as  to  be  propt^rly  entitled  cUl  but  absdutdy  Catholic,"  etc.  He  then  refers  to  the  gradual 
change  wrought  through  Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  and  the  Constantinian  era.  Dr. 
Alger  {Crit.  Ifwi.  Doc.  Fat.  Life,  p.  319)  fully  believes  that  the  Evangelists  and  early  Chria- 
tians  understood  Christ  to  teach  a  literal  personal  Sec.  Advent,  etc.,  but  he  doubts 
whether  Jesus  really  meant  to  be  thus  understood.  He  endeavors  to  rid  himself  of  the 
early  views  by  spiritualizing,  and  a  course  of  reasoning  reflecting  most  deeply  upon 
the  ignorance  of  persons  specially  appointed  to  preach  the  truth.  Pressense  (  The  £iHjf 
I?ays  of  Christianity,  p.  46)  says  :  "  If  there  is  fuU  evidence  that  they  (the  aposftlea) 
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declared  the  tmth  of  Christ  in  all  its  essentials,  the  evidence  seems  to  ns  no  less  dear 
that  they  still  enveloped  that  truth  in  Jewish  forms."  Which  are  we  to  credit,  then  : 
'•  the  Jewish  forms"  or  Pressense's  developed  "  germ"  ont  of  this  **  husk  "?  Who  is  to 
distinguish  between  **  the  kernel"  and  the  alleged  **  rind  '7  What  idea  does  this  give 
us  of  apostolic  intelligence  ?  We  only  now  say,  so  extended  and  plain  is  this  testimony 
given  by  opponents,  tiiat  some  of  the  latter  endeavor  to  conceal  it  from  their  readers, 
lest  it  should  exert  an  influence  in  our  favor.  Some  even  (as  Dr.  Macdill  in  the 
"  Instructor,"  1879)  resort  to  the  ruse  of  quoting  the  unfavorable  opinions  as  to  our 
doctrine  given  by  various  opponents  ;— just  as  if  denunciation  was  argument  and  met  the 
historical  question.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine,  etc.,  will  come  up,  as  we  proceed,  and 
the  denunciations  be  fully  met.  Of  course,  the  intelligent  reader  will  discriminate 
between  the  historical  fact  of  the  extension  of  our  belief  as  given  by  opponents  (as  e.g. 
Neander,  Mosheim,  etc.),  and  their  individually  expressed  opinions  as  to  its  Scriptural- 
ness,  origin,  etc.    The  one  is  history,  the  other  is  personal  matter. 

Obs,  3.  The  Primitive  Church, — receiving  this  faith  tinder  the  guidance 
of  Apostles,  and  Elders  consecrated  by  apostolic  hands,  giving  us  the 
names  of  Apostles  and  Elders  as  expressly  teaching  it,^  appealing  more  or 
less  to  Scripture  and  to  their  predecessors  in  the  same  belief, — cannot  have 
its  doctrine,  so  fundamental,  in  this  matter  set  aside  and  superseded  without 
placing  it,  and  its  instructors,  in  a  very  dubious  and  unenviable  light.' 

1  Thus  Papias  says  :  ''  If  I  met  a  brother  who  had  known  the  Apostles,  I  asked  him 
earefnlly  what  they  had  said;  what  Andrew,  Peter,  Philip,  Tliomas,  James,  John,  and 
Matthew  had  said.  I  thought  I  could  gather  more  from  a  living  testimony  than  from 
books."  Again  he  remarks  (quoted  by  Brooks,  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  37)  :  **  That  what 
he  relates  are  the  very  words  of  the  elders,  Andrew,  Peter,  Thomas,  James,  John,  Matthew, 
Aristio,  and  John  the  Presbyter,  as  related  to  him  by  those  of  whom  he  constantly  made 
the  inquiry,"  and  pledges  himself  to  the  "truth  and  fidelity  of  what  he  reports." 
Papias  is  said  (by  Irenaeus)  to  have  been  one  of  John's  hearers,  and  he  was  intimate  with 
Potycarp.  Is  it  credible  that  in  so  vital  a  matter  as  the  Kingdom,  when  the  gospel 
itself  was  '*  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom,'  the  Fathers  nearest  to  the  apostles  could  have 
been  mistaken  ?  If  so,  what  assurance  have  we  that  they  not  also  misapprehended  all 
other  points?  Justin  Martyr  also  appeals  to  "  a  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name 
was  John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ."  The  reader  may  consult  lists  of  Millenarian 
Fathers  given  in  Brooke's  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss's  Last  Times,  etc.  They  include — with 
the  reasons  given — Barnabas,  Clement,  Hennas,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Papias,  Justin 
Martyr,  Tatian,  Melito,  Irenteus,  Clemens  Alexandrinns,  Tertullian,  ranging  from  a.d. 
70  to  about  A.D.  192.  Such  Fathers  as  Lactantins,  Methodius,  Epiphanius,  Gregory  of 
Nyssa,  Paulinus,  Victorinus,  Apollinaris,  and  others,  foUow  these.  In  reference  to  our 
use  of  Barnabas  (for  critics  are  divided,  see  e.g.  Hagenbach's  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  64, 
and  Arts,  in  Encyclops.,  respecting  the  author  ;  although  since  the  Greek  has  been 
discovered  by  Tischendorf,  many  indorse  the  work  as  that  of  Barnabas),  it  may  be  said, 
whatever  its  merit,  etc.,  that  it  can  be  legitimately  quoted  as  one  of  the  earliest  of 
Christian  writings,  and  fully  indicative  of  the  views  then  held.  More  than  this  :  no  one 
can  censure  us  for  such  a  use,  when  (Hagenbach,  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  86)  Anti- 
Millenarians,  as  Clement  and  Origen,  who  did  so  much  to  obscure  our  doctrine,  quoted 
the  Epistle  as  **  in  equal  esteem  with  the  Scriptures." 

*  Those  who  make  light  of  this  primitive  faith  cannot  help  feeling  the  sarcastic 
remarks  of  Gibbon  (ch.  15,  Decl.  and  Fall),  or  cannot  avoid,  logically,  the  conclusions  of 
Desprez  (John),  and  of  a  multitude  of  unbelievers.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  account 
for  the  belief  without  lowering  the  credibility  and  authority  of  the  first  teachers  of  the 
church,  unless  we  accept  of  it  as  legitimate  and  the  natural  outgrowth  of  a  correct  teach- 
ing. The  lowest  form  of  attack  in  meeting  our  views  is  to  stab  these  Fathers,  charging 
them  with  unreliability,  credulity,  superstition,  etc.  This  manner  of  procedure  is  as 
old  as  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  Just  as  Eusebius  e.g.  makes  out  Papias  iUiterate  and  weak 
when  referring  to  his  Millenarian  sentiments,  and  yet  receives  him  (B.  3  :  32)  as 
"eloquent  and  learned  in  the  Scriptures"  on  other  points,  so  e.g.  Prof.  Stuart  {Com. 
Apoc),  in  his  estimate  of  the  early  Fathers,  underrates  them  on  MiUenarian  grounds — 
being  in  their  theological  views  so  vitally  different  from  his  own — and  yet  often  quotes 
them,  with  evident  relish  and  forgetfulness  of  his  estimate,  when  they  happen  to  be  in 
agreement  with  himself.    So  with  Channing  (Remarks  on   Milton,  Works^  p.  IBQ^^l^^ 
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Clero  {Bib.  25  :  289),  and  others,  who  represent  them  as  just  emerging  from  daiiniB 
into  light,  and  henoe  abounding  in  childish  credulity,  etc. 

The  chief  point  alleged  as  evidence  of  the  weakness  of  Papias  and  Irenaens  (and  whuk 
brought  forth  the  scoffing  of  Whitby,  Middleton,  Stuart,  Macdill,  and  others)  is  the  oft- 
quoted  "  grape  story"  (referring  to  the  astounding  fruitfulness  of  the  vine,  etc.).  M 
let  the  reader  consider  that  Papias'  writings  being  lost,  and  Irensens*  being  in  a  tnnih 
tion  (the  Greek  also  lost),  it  is  impossible  to  correct  or  substantiate  the  exact  langmgi 
originally  used  (c^mp.  candid  remarks  of  Brooks,  El.  Proph.  Inierp.^  p.  56,  and  Fansi^i— 
Life  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  320,  foot-note— allusion  to  and  explanation  of  the  same,  as  wed 
as*  Greswell  On  the  Parables,  vol.  1,  p.  296).  It  may  be  a  hyperbole  like  that  of  Joitt 
21  :  25  in  reference  to  the  predicted  productiveness  of  the  earth  daring  the  liilL  cn^ 
to  which  others  have  added,  under  the  impression  of  heightening  the  effect.  It  may  be 
even  error,  for  in  the  details— and  as  given  from  hearsay  and  reported  as  anch,  exaggMi- 
tion  may  have  found  scope— the  best  of  men  may  fall  into  mistake.  Bnt  this  does  wd 
invalidate  the  leading,  fandamental  doctrine  ;  it  really  confirms  i^  seeing  that,  under 
the  influence  of  such  a  doctrine  and  its  related  restitution  to  Paradisiacal  fruitliiliieH, 
such  statements  are  engrafted  upon  it.*  Those  who  reject  Papias  and  Irensous  cm  the 
gpround  of  exaggeration,  ought  then  in  consistency  to  reject  Origen  and  many  at  th0 
other  side  following,  who  have  been  guilty  of  far  greater  extravagances  in  doctiiittl 
statements.  Indeed,  the  writer  feels  that,  while  rejecting  the  story  in  its  present  fona, 
or  regarding  it  as  hyperbolical,  it  requires  far  more  credulity  to  receive  some  of  the 
statements  of  the  defamers  of  those  Fathers  (as  e.g.  Euscbins*  '*  New  JenuileiB,' 
equivalent  to  Rome,  Prof.  Stuart's  "  Neroic  Theory,"  Whitby's  **  New  Hypotheoi," 
etc.)  than  to  accept  of  these  utterances  attributed  to  them.  To  be  witty  at  the  expeiiM 
of  some  advocate,  or  to  find  some  believer  extravagant  in  view,  does  not,  by  any  mesiu, 
disprove  our  doctrine. 

Another  disreputable  mode  of  procedure  to  lower  the  Fathers  in  the  estimation  of 
others  or  to  make  them  contradictory,  is  (1)  to  interpolate  or  omit,  (2)  to  ascribe  to 
them  what  they  never  said,  (3)  and  to  ascribe  to  them  some  hereticsd  sentiments.  In 
reference  to  the  first,  Brooks  shows  {El.  Proph.  Interp.,  p.  52,  53)  that  in  printed  oopieB 
of  Justin  the  word  **  not*'  was  omitted  in  the  sentence  which  expressly  asserts  tbit 
those  who  are  not  following  the  pure  doctrine — who  are  the  unorthodox — reject  the 
Chiliastic  view.f  Popish  influence,  no  doubt,  appears  in  this  omission  (see  another 
suppression  mentioned,  p.  54).  Bh.  Newton  (vol.  2,  p.  370)  has  shown  that  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton {Inquiry f  p.  20)  in  quoting  Justin  Martyr  has  interi)olated  the  phrase  **  in  the 


♦  Comp.  Dr.  Neander's  statement  {Genl.  Ch.  Ilis.f  vol.  2,  p.  405-6)  respecting  spurious 
works  and  interpolations,  making  it  difficult  to  obtain  the  exact  views  held.  Tariooi 
writers  hold  that  this  grape  story  is  *'  a  burlesque  on  the  term  thousand,  written  by  some 
opponent  of  the  doctrine  in  corrupting  the  text  of  Papias,"  and  **  doubtless  mnch  more 
of  the  *  fanciful  and  sensnous  '  has  a  similar  origin,  for  Chillingworth  says  that  *  impnt- 
ing  to  them  that  which  they  held  not '  was  one  of  the  means  of  overbearing  the  Mille- 
narian  doctrine"  (so  e.g.  Editor,  Proph.  Times,  vol.  5,  p.  194). 

f  The  student  who  desires  to  investigate  the  controversy  respecting  the  suppression  of 
the  word  *'  not,"  will  find  in  favor  of  its  retention  :  Medc,  Works,  B.  3,  P.  2,  p.  533; 
Arch.  Tillotson,  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  380  :  Daille,  Use  of  the  Fathers,  p.  289  ;  Chillingworth  i 
Works,  p.  732  ;  Muencher,  His.  (Jh.  Doctrine,  vol.  2,  p.  450,  etc.  Dr.  Macdill  refers  to  the 
following  as  favoring  the  suppression  of  the  word  **  not :"  Thirlby,  Hagenbach,  Nean- 
der  (!),  Shedd  (!).  KeUy  (a  Pre-MiU.  !),  Bossier,  Semisch  (!),  Ed.  of  the  Parisian  Ed. ;  to 
which  we  add  Jebb.  Dr.  Morehead,  in  his  reply  to  Dr.  Macdill  (in  the  Chicago  U.  P. 
Ch.  paper.  The  Instructor,  1879),  takes  the  former  view.  We  only  add  the  following  :  (1) 
That  some  mss.,  according  to  Holmes  (quoted  by  Brooks,  El.  Proph,  Inter.,  p.  54),  contain 
the  negative  ;  (2)  that  the  word  **  not"  makes  Justin  and  Iremeus  to  bo  in  correspond- 
ence ;  (3)  that  the  Parisian  Editor  finds  the  suppression  an  obscurity  and  irreconcilable 
with  Irenrous  (comp.  Brooks,  p.  54) ;  (4)  that  many  scholars,  including  our  exponents, 
receive  the  negative  as  essential  in  order  to  make  good  sense  ;  (5)  that  the  negative  is  sup- 
ported by  the  general  testimony  respecting  the  generality  of  belief  ;  (6)  that  the  omis- 
sion of  the  word  **  not  "  does  not  affect  the  orthodoxy  of  view,  for,  while  it  then  allocs 
that  Christians  rejected  Chiliasm,  yet  still  it  makes  Justin  say  that  all  Christians  exactly 
orthodox  (*^  right-minded  in  all  things**)  were  Chiliasts  ;  (7)  that  to  vindicate  the  oxthodo^ 
of  opposers,  the  entire  passage  (which  we  quote  under  Prop.  76)  ought  to  have  been  sap- 
pressed. 
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JBUJoyment  of  all  sensnal  pleasnres/*  which  Justin  never  employed.  Even  (so  Brooks) 
the  ealogy  of  Ensebius  on  Papias  as  a  man.'*  most  eloqaent  and  skilful  in  the  Script- 
ures" is  omitted  in  many  copies,  although  found  in  the  ancient.  It  would  not  answer 
to  laud  a  Chiliast.  (On  the  other  hand,  Brooks  notices  how  an  anti-Milienarian  is 
praised  by  Dr.  Maclaine  in  his  translation  of  Mosheim's  Ecd.  His.,  when  he  adds  to 
Dionysius  the  words  **  learned  and  judicious"  not  found  in  the  original.)  It  was  not 
considered  wrong  to  perpetrate  (comp.  Mosheim,  vol.  1,  p.  100,  Middleton*s  Inquiry,  p. 
\  158,  Madan's  ThelyphUwra,  Pref.,  p.  12,  etc.),  for  the  truth's  sake,  **  pious  Irauds." 
;:  Beaven  {Account  of  Irenceus,  p.  240)  says  :  **  As  the  opinions  of  IrenaBus  on  Uie  Millennium 
;  are  different  from  those  which  prevailed  subsequently  with  almost  universal  consent 
[  in  the  Western  Church,  that  portion  of  his  Treatise  is  rarely  found  complete  in  our 
f  present  mss.,  the  copyists  not  thinking  it  proper  or  worth  their  while  to  copy  what  was 
generally  disapproved  by  the  church.  .  .  .  The  five  last  chapters  of  the  fifth  book 
are  wanting  in  all  but  two  mbs."  Fortunately,  too,  this  work  was  recovered  and  pub. 
iished  to  the  world  by  Erasmus,  and  not  by  a  Protestant  or  Millenarian.  Mede  ( Works, 
p.  748)  charges  Jerome  with  being  an  '*  unequal  relator  of  the  opinions  of  his  ad- 
'  versaries,"  and  adds  :  **  What  credit  he  deserves  in  this  instance  may  appear  by  some 
fragments  of  those  authors  still  remaining,  whom  he  charged  with  the  opinion  direcUu 
contrary  to  that  which  they  expressly  affirmed."  It  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  such 
a  writer  as  Fairbaim,  on  the  poor  authority  of  Jerome,  asserts  {On  Froph.,  p.  254)  that 
the  Fathers,  without  exception,  *'  with  one  voice,"  including  of  course  tne  MUlenarians, 
r^ected  the  notion  of  a  Jewish  territorial  restoration.  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  quota. 
tions  that  we  freely  give  from  e.g.  Barnabas,  Irenscus,  Justin,  Tertullian,  he  will  find 
an.  ample  reftdaiion  of  this  statement.  (The  views  of  these  Fathers  respecting  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Davidic  covenant  and  prophecy,  the  location  of  the  Mill,  age  before  the 
general  judgment,  etc.,  show  the  student  hovo  (lieu  understood  this  matter.)  Some 
recent  writers,  without  a  particle  of  fairness  and  justice,  repeat  Jerome's  charge^ — a 
false  representation  as  shown  by  Mede,  Lardner,  and  many  others— against  us  (aimed 
especially  at  Tertullian),  **  that  the  saints  shall,  in  the  Millennium,  have  a  great  enjoy- 
ment qf  carnal  and  corporeal  pleasures'*'  {com'p.  Brooks,  p.  59,  who  gives  Tertullian's 
exact  language,  which  distinguishes  between  the  resurrected  and  glorified  saints,  and  those 
persons  who  are  spared — see  Props.  152,  153,  154,  etc.).  To  reiterate  what  is  so  utterly 
ui^oanded  in  fact,  and  which  has  so  frequently  been  exposed  as  untrue,  is  evidence  of 
enmity  and  a  lack  of  desire  for  truth.* 

But  the  lowest  possible  polemical  trick  is  to  endeavor  to  associate  these  Fathers  with 
heresy,  as  Papias  with  ultra  Judaism,  Irenteus  and  Justin  with  Cerinthism,  Tertullian 
with  extravagant  Montanism,  and  Lactantius  with  Manicheeism.  We  are  not  concerned 
in  defending  those  men  ;  able  pens  have  triumphantly  shown  that  in  no  setise  have  they 
been  guilty  of  heresy  but  were  the  opposers  of  heresy.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
candid  statements  of  Neander,  Mede,  Lardner,  Brooks,  Taylor,  Lee,  Semisch,  Greswell, 
Dorlgson,  Mosheim,  and  a  host  of  others.  As  to  Corinthns,  admitting  that  he  held  all 
that  is  alleged  (although  it  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  Mill,  theory  as  presented  to 
ns  does  not  harmonize  with  his  other  views,  see  e.g.  Art.  Cerinthus,  Ency.  Brit.,  etc.),  yet 
our  opponents  overlook  the  fact,  that  Cerinthus  was  strongly  opposed  and  crushed  by 
MUletmrians.  The  assertion  of  the  Ency.  of  Relig.  Knowl.,  Art.  Cerinthus,  that  "  he  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  first  person  who  held  the  doctrine  of  a  mundane  Millennium,"  is 
abundantly  refuted  by  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  writers,  church  historians,  etc.,  who 
assert  (what  needs  no  confirmation,  since  our  argument  fully  develops  it)  that  the  Jews 
held  to  it,  and  that  it  was  perpetuated  in  the  Jewish-Christian  church.  It  is  said  by 
Waterland,  Michaelis,  and  others,  that  the  Apostle  John  wrote  against  Cerinthus  (as 
asserted  by  Irenaeus  and  taken  from  Polycarp).  Let  this  be  as  it  may,  John  wrote  at  the 
time  when  he  knew  the  doctrine  of  Cerinthus.  Now,  is  it  credible,  if  the  doctrine  of 
the  Millennium  is  an  error,  that  John  in  the  Apoc.  should  employ  the  very  ideas  and 
language  to  perpetuate  it,  as  seen  in  the  church?  Thus  we  see  how,  by  such  grave 
charges,  men  not  only  involve  the  early  church  in  heresy,  trace  the  church  itself 
through  heretical  men,  but  make  the  apostles  justly  chargeable  with  its  continuance.     It 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Books  of  Eeference  contain  such  unfounded  chai*ges,  as  e.g. 
Bees*  Cyclop.,  which  takes  from  Whitby  (following  Jerome)  the  misstatement  that  the  risen 
saints  **  propagate  their  species,"  as  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Millenarians.  Not  apar- 
iicU  of  proof,  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  quotation  from  any  of  the  Fathers,  can  be  given  to 
substantiate  such  an  assertion.  Surely,  when  this  is  lacking,  simple  honesty  and  justice 
demand  the  withdrawal  of  this  mode  of  attack. 
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is  a  sad  fact,  that  if  many  of  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Fathers  were  now  living,  ihif 
could  not,  with  their  views  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  be  received  as  preachers  in  tkoo- 
sands  of  pulpits.  In  reference  to  Gerinthus,  the  student  will  do  well  to  consider  fta 
temperate  language  of  Mosheim  (Cotn.  on  the  State  of  the  Churchy  etc.)  respecting  hit 
doctrine,  attributing  much  that  is  said  of  him  to  prejudice  and  hatred.  For  it  nml 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  know  of  Gerinthus  (as  holding  Chiliasm)  eomm 
from  the  bitter  adversaries  of  Millenarianism,  while  the  Ghiliastic  opposers  of  Ceiintiini 
never  mention  his  holding  so  grossly  to  a  carnal  Millennium.  Lardner  (  Works,  voL  i 
p.  701)  also  thinks  that  Gerinthus  is  misrepresented  in  some  things,  and  this  ia  tlw 
opinion  of  Bh.  Bull,  Mede,  and  many  others.  Hansel  {Giiostic  Heresies,  p.  114)  aji: 
**  both  Mosheim  and  Neander  consider  the  accounts  of  the  sensual  Chiliasm  of  CerinUun 
to  he  misrepresenUUions.'*  The  critical  student  can  readily  see  why  it  is  impoesible  (o 
reconcile  Ghiliasm  with  his  alleged  views.  Gerinthus,  as  all  affirm,  was  a  Gnostic,  and 
his  doctrine  (as  e.g.  making  Jesus  in  his  humanity  a  transient  vehicle  or  mere  phantoo, 
— which  John  opposed,  although  giving  us  Bev.  20  : 1-6)  was  utterly  hostile  to  a  Mil- 
lenarian  position.  Hence  Neander  doubts  the  Ghiliasm  of  Gerinthus  as  reported,  amfHj 
because  it  would  be  antagonistic  to  his  own  system,  and  {Oenl.  Ch.  His.,  voL  %  p.  47) 
after  giving  in  detail  his  doctrine,  adds  :  **  It  may  be  a  question,  indeed,  whether  ha 
entertained  such  gross  and  sensual  notions  of  this  Millennial  Sabbath  as  Cains  md 
Dionysius  imputed  to  him  ;  for  such  views  would  hardly  be  in  keeping  with  his  qrstem 
as  a  whole.  H^  spoke  indeed  of  a  wedding-feast — an  image  then  commonly  employed 
to  signify  the  blessed  union  of  the  Messiah  with  his  saints  ;  but  on  such  an  image  sny 
one  who  was  both  unfamiliar  with  the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  and  inteipretod 
his  language  under  the  bias  of  unfriendly  feelings,  might  easily  put  a  wrong  constractioiL 
Dionysius  indeed  says  that,  in  speaking  of  festivals  and  sacrifices,  he  was  only  seeking 
to  veil  his  own  gross  and  sensual  notions.  But  what  warrant  had  he  for  snchan asser- 
tion ?  If  Gerinthus  had  really  taught  such  a  grossly  sensual  Ghiliasm,  there  would  be 
in  this  something  so  repugnant  to  the  whole  spirit  of  Gnosticism,  and  so  strongly  tending 
to  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  rank  him  with  the 
Judaists,  rather  than  with  the  Gnostics."  As  to  Ghiliasts,  he  says  in  relation  6.g. 
to  Justin  (Oenl.  Ch.  IFut.,  vol.  2,  p.  423)  :  "An  antipathy  to  Gnosticism,  and  to  tiie 
doctrines  of  Murcion,  is  strongly  marked  in  both  works  ;  and  with  this  feeling  Chiliasm 
at  that  time  readily  sympathized."  In  other  places  he  alludes  to  early  Ghiliasts  being 
hostile  to  Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms.  This  is  the  candid  statement  of  one  who  is  no 
sympathizer  with  our  doctrine,  over  against  the  repeated  false  misrepresentations  of 
opponents  at  the  present  day,  who,  with  delight,  repeat  the  old  oft-refuted  statements 
respecting  Gerinthus,  but  are  very  careful  not  to  refer  to  such  critical  statements  of 
scholars. 

Obs,  4.  This  generally  admitted  view  of  the  Kingdom  entertained  by  the 
early  churches,  is  supposed  bjr  many,  especially  at  the  present  day,  to  form 
a  decided  objection  to  Christianity.  Infidels  exultingly  parade  it,  en- 
deavoring to  take  advantage  of  it  to  show  that  the  teachers  and  members 
were  alike  fallible  and  ignorant  men, — hence  untrustworthy.*  Christians 
endeavor  to  break  its  force  by  (1)  denying  its  generality  or  asserting  that 
but  comparatively  few  held  the  belief  (2)  by  disconnecting  the  faith  of  the 
church  irom  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,*  and  (3)  by  ascribing  it  to  a 
Jewish  or  heretical  origin.*  We,  on  the  contrary,  hold  that,  according  to 
the  truth,  if  was  impossible  for  the  first  churches  under  the  personal  teach- 
in  oj  and  supervision  of  inspired  men  to  have  any  other  faith  respecting  the 
Kingdom  than  that  which  history  ascribes  to  the  first  Christians.  The 
belief  of  those  churches  is  a  logical  resulty  legitimate  outgrowth  of  previous 
teaching,  and  the  only  one  that  harmonizes  with  the  most  essential  portion 
of  God's  Word,  viz.:  the  Covenants. 

^  Gibbon  (Ded.  and  Fall  Rom.  Emp.,  ch.  15,  p.  535),  describing  the  Ghiliastic  view,  and 
correctly  noticing  that  **  the  ancient  and  popular  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,"  finally  remarks  :  "  The  assurance  of  such 
a  Millennium  was  carefully  inculcated  by  a  succe.^sion  of  fathers  from  Justin  Martyr  and 
Irenaeus,  who  conversed  with  the  immediate  disciples  of  the  apostles,  down  to  Lactantins, 
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who  was  preoeptor  to  the  son  of  Constantine."  Onr  opponents  in  reply  to  Gibbon  have 
Tery  nnfairly  asserted  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  t/te  extent  in  which  it  was  held,  when  he 
adds  :  *'  Thongh  it  might  not  be  universally  received,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reUjning 
sentimeni  of  orthodox  believers,' *  etc.  This  has  been  repeated  before  and  since,  and  the 
authorities  given,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  uncontrovertible.  The  use  made  of  it  by 
Gibbon  follows,  that  **  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a 
profound  allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and 
was  at  length  rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism."  Of  course^ 
the  church  and  the  truth  suffer  by  such  a  comparison,  for  if  the  modem  prevailing 
Tiew  is  the  correct  one,  Uien  the  Primitive  Church  was  perpetuated  by  errorists  and 
fioiatics,  or,  if  the  Primitive  Chiliastic  position  is  one  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  then 
the  modern  rejection  of  it  is  a  wide  departure  from  the  true  landmarks.  The  student, 
tmless  he  can  show  that  Gibbon  is  mistf^en  (which  none  of  his  annotators  have  ventured 
to  do),  must  in  all  candor  consider  this  dilemma.  The  favorite  tactics  of  many  un- 
believers  is  to  contrast  the  modem  prevailing  view  respecting  the  Messiah  and  His 
Kingdom  with  that  of  the  apostolic  and  Primitive  Church,  point  out  the  palpable  dis- 
crepancies, and  then  deduce  from  it  the  conclusion,  Ihat  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
Church  could  not  tolerate  the  Jewish  doctrine  which  superstition  and  ignorance  had 
perpetuated.  Many  works  present  this  line  of  reasoning  in  order  to  disparage  the 
founders  of  Christianity. 

*  Thus,  to  give  an  illustration  out  of  a  host :  Lindsay  (Art.  Mill,  in  Ency,  ^rii,),  in 
stating  the  belief  of  the  early  churches,  says,  in  opposition  to  overwhelming  testimony  to 
the  contrary  :  **  the  opinion  does  not  seem  to  have  become  general  in  the  church,"  and 
looking  for  proof  in  behalf  of  such  a  sweeping  assertion,  we  are  referred  to  Origen  in  these 
words  :  * '  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  informed  by  Origen  that  it  was  confined  to  '  those  of 
the  simpler  sort,'  and  to  such  as,  '  refusing  the  labor  of  intelligence,  followed  the 
snperficial  mode  of  literal  interpretation.'"  This  is  certainly  uncandid,  for  we  have 
here  (1)  nothing  said  of  the  extent  of  belief  prevailing  ;  (2)  the  testimony  of  an 
opponent,  who  in  other  places  speaks  well  of  Chiliasts  ;  (3)  the  ebullition  of  feeling 
excited  against  opponents  who  would  not  receive  Origen's  spiritualistic  and  allegories 
method  of  interpretation  ;  (4)  the  virtual  indorsement  of  Origen's  system  as  '*  the  labor 
of  intelligence,"  over  against  that  of  his  opponents  ;  (5)  and  the  allowing,  through  this 
indirect  impeachment  of  folly  and  ignorance,  that  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Fathers 
holding  Chiliasm,  were,  in  comparison  with  Origen  and  his  class,  **  the  simpler  sort," 
etc.  (See  for  Origen,  Prop.  76.)  The  only  additional  proof,  also  indirect,  derived 
from  Neander,  is,  that  **  the  defensive  attitude"  assumed  **  by  the  advocates  of  the 
doctrine  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  it  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  church  in 
general."  This  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  question,  seeing  (1)  that  tbc  generality  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  for  a  long  period  the  church  Fathers,  as  far  as  known,  tcere  express  Mil- 
lenarians  ;  (2)  that  this  is  the  direct  testimony  of  Justin,  and  is  implied  in  the  expression 
of  others  (as  e.g.  Irenjeus  conversing  with  others  and  gathering  material  from  them, 
etc.)  ;  (3)  that  a  difference  of  view  among  the  orthodox  believers  is  never  hinted  at  &9 
existing,  as  e.g.  Irenreus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp,  or  Justin  Martyr,  in  arguing  and 
teaching  enforce  a  unity  of  belief  in  the  very  manner  of  expression— as  if  the  doctrine 
were  general  ;  (4)  the  upholding  of  the  doctrine  so  prominently  by  the  leading  Apologists 
of  Christianity  (Justin)  indicates  its  extent ;  (5)  '*  the  defensive  attitude"  is  assumed,  as 
Justin  expressly  assorts  (not  against  orthodox),  against  **  even  those  of  that  race  of 
Christians  who  follow  not  godly  and  pure  doctrine."  Every  tyro  in  church  history 
well  knows  that  Gnosticism,  and  othei*  tendencies,  opposed  to  our  doctrine,  were 
already  working  in  the  church  and  outside  in  the  first  century,  and  this  abundantly 
accounts  for  the  argumentative  and  defensive  style  adopted.  More  than  this  :  it  is 
explained  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  thus  better  repressed  the  objections  that  Jews 
might  allege  against  Christianity  (comp.  Prop.  193).  Other  illustrations  will  be  given 
under  Prop.  75,  and  we  simply  reproduce  a  challenge  often  made  and  repeated  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Prophetic  Times  (vol.  1,  p.  71) :  **  We  challenge  our  opponents  to  produce 
the  evidence  of  the  entertainment  of  anti-Millenarian  views  by  any  orthodox  and  ac- 
knowledged Christian  teacher  for  the  first  two  hundred  years  of  our  era."  "When  this 
evidence  t.*?  produced  then  Lindsay,  Neander,  and  others  may  have  something  substantial 
to  build  upon  ;  urdil  it  is  produced  we  are  slow  to  receive  their  statements.  Hence  such 
writers  as  Ueberweg  {U\s.  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  264,  when  referring  to  the  early 
Patristic  period)  are  most  certainly  incorrect,  when  they  say  :  "  There  arose  in  Chris- 
tianity, in  opposition  to  fhe  reality  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  world,  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom 
of  God  founded  on  purity  of  heart.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  spiritualized,"  etc.    Now  the  incontestable  facts  of  history  make  ibi&  vd^A. 
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of  A  Kingdom  and  this  spiritnalizing  a  kUer  devehpmeni^tia  vre  shall  show — and  Uebervig 
and  others  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  what  belongs  to  a  later  period  to  an  earlier  one. 
Such  works,  of  course*  influence  other  minds  to  occupy  a  view  nnsnpported  by  Atf- 
torical  fact,     A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Jtievieio  (Ap.  1851,  p.  217),  led  on  by  /Us  zeal  agumt 
Millenarianism,  remarks  :  **  That  the  commission  is  to  teach  all  nations  without  dii- 
tinction  that  Christ  is  now  King,  that  He  occupies  the  throne  of  David,  that  the  Kio^ 
dom  is  spiritual,  that  that  Kingdom  is  the  Church,  that  the  agencies  for  preserringiBd 
enlarging  it  are  purely  moral  and  spiritual  (except,  of  course,  God's  providential  oootnl 
of  all  things),  and  that  it  is  to  spread  over  the  whole  earth,  are  truths  which  the  CkrutisM 
world  has  belieued  from  the  times  of  the  apostles  until  now."    Indeed  !  we  shonld  like  foAare 
the  history  for  all  this,  which  thus  loads  the  commission  (see  Prop.  175)  with '^traths** 
not  contained  in  it.     Such   statements   are  not   solely  dictated  by  ignorance ;  other 
motives  evidently  prompt  them,  for  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of  the  historical  knovi- 
edge  of  such  opponents  than  to  attribute  the  former  to  them. 

*  The  critical  student,  desirous  to  secure  truth,  will  notice  the  lack  of  candor  in 
numerous  Encyclopiedias,  Eccles.  Histories,  Dogmatics,  etc.,  in  tracing  oar  doctrine. 
Thus  e.g.  reference  as  to  its  origin  is  made  to  a  heretical  source,  the  nnmber  of  ad- 
herents  are  represented  as  insignificant  us  possible,  etc.,  and  not  a  single  allosiim  is 
made  to  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  apostles  or  disciples  which  they  preached  when  sent 
out  by  Jesus,  and  which  are  admitted  by  all  commentators  and  critics  (in  view  of  AAt 
1  :  6.  etc. )  to  have  been  intensely  JewLsh  and  t  )i  full  accord  with  our  doctrine.  Let 
the  mind,  unbiassed,  ponder  Props.  43,  44,  etc.,  and  can  a  plausible  reason  be  assignad 
why  the  views  of  disciples,  under  the  personal  instruction  of  Jesus,  shonld  be  fhiiB 
persistently  ignored.  Suppose  even  that  they  were  in  error,  yet  in  a  historical  acccmU 
of  our  doctrine,  certainly  such  evidence  ought  not,  in  common  justice,  be  omitted.  But 
the  uncandidness  is  manifested  even  to  a  greater  extent.  Killen  I  Ancient  (^t/rcA)  pro- 
fessing to  give  (ch.  5,  p.  445,  etc.)  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Church,'*  during  the  lirst  three 
centuries,  entirely  Upwres  the  existence  of  our  doctrine,  although  he  can  enter  into  detAils 
respecting  trivial  affairs— a  sad  defect  in  impartial  history,  evincing  prejudice  in  the 
historian,  and,  may  we  add,  fear  of  the  antiquity  of  our  views.  In  another  place  and 
connection  (p.  3O0)  he  can,  however,  complacently  reproduce  Ensebius'  disparaging 
remarks  respecting  Papias  and  Irenasus  in  connection  with  an  allusion  to  our  doctrine, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  other  places  where  these  Fathers  are  eulogized.  The 
design  is  apparent.  Others  imbibe  and  exhibit,  alas !  the  same  unfairness,  not 
realizing  that  they  thus  weaken  their  own  ground  and  strengthen  our  position.  We  give 
another  illustration  :  A  writer  in  the  Princeton  Review,  July,  1856,  p.  541,  tells  us  th»t 
Waldegrave  has  shown  that  after  the  Second  Advent  all  the  saints  shall  be  tran.splanted 
into  the  third  heaven,  and  that  the  only  Kingdom  to  be  realized  is  one  eternal  in  the 
heavens  above,  and  then  adds  :  **  Such  is  the  clear,  tried,  ancient  CaUiolic  holding  cf  Gads 
people^  in  all  ages,  which  is  to  be  superseded  by  the  sensuous  imagery  (Millemuianisni) 
of  an  earthly  Kingdom."  The  palpable  missfatemeiit  of  the  first  clause  of  the  sentence 
is  only  equalled  by  the  sneer  levelled  at  God's  own  Purpose  in  the  last  one.  Such 
wholesale  affirmations  can  only  delude  the  ignorant. 

*  Thus  e.g.  Milman  in  his  notes  on  Gibbon  can  only  say  that  (p.  533  and  535,  foot- 
notes) our  doctrine  is  "  purely  Jewish"  or  *' a  fahle  of  Jewish  doti^e."  But  this  is  no 
answer  to  Gibbon  ;  it  leaves  the  matter  as  it  was  before,  without  the  least  attempt  to 
explain  how  it  comes  that  churches,  East  and  West,  were  for  so  long  a  time  intensely 
Jewish  in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  (comp.  Props.  68,  69,  76,  etc.).  Had  the  apostles 
and  their  immediate  successors  no  power,  if  in  error,  to  check,  or  at  least  to  protest 
against,  such  a  tendency  ?  On  the  other  hand,  if  derived  from  heresy,  it  only  makes 
matters  worse,  for  then  how  is  it  possible  to  trace  the  pure  ort?wdox  Church.  It  our  op- 
ponents had  only  one,  or  two,  or  more,  of  the  very  early  Fathers  to  sustain  their 
position,  then,  and  only  then,  might  they  frame  something  like  a  logical  argument  &vor- 
ing  such  a  derivation.  But  such  writers  are  not  to  he  found  in  the  first  and  second 
centuries,  and  even  in  the  third  they  are  few  in  number.  So,  again.  Dr.  Lindsay  (Art. 
"  Mill."  in  Encyclop.  Brit.)  admits  and  argues  (although  leaving  out  the  Scriptural  basis 
of  the  covenant)  the  Jewish  origin  of  our  doctrine  ;  that  it  was  held  from  **  comparatively 
an  early  age,'*  etc.  ;  and  then,  coming  to  the  Christian  Church,  remarks  :  '*  From  the 
Jews  this  notion  of  a  personal  reign  of  the  Messiah  with  His  saints  on  earth,  was 
adopted  by  several  in  the  early  church,  by  whom  the  passage  in  the  Apoc,  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  confidently  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion."  What  shall  we  aay  (1) 
to  the  unfair  method  of  making  the  impression  by  the  word  **  several "  as  if  but  a  few, 
txry  few,  entertained  our  view,  over  against  Justin's  direct  assertion  thai  all  thai  wen 
arOiodox  held  to  it ;  (2)  and  to  the  one-sidedness  of  the  whole  article,  endeavoring  to 
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indicate  that  our  doctrine  was  obtained  from  Jewish  sources  outside  of  the  Scriphtres,  and 
from  a  rigid  literal  interpretation  of  one  portion  of  the  Apoo.  Why,  in  all  candor  and 
justice,  does  he  not  allow,  e.g.  Barnabas  or  IrensBus  or  Justin  to  give  the  covenant  and  the 
prophecies  upon  which  they  base  their  views  ?  Is  it  right  to  ignore  the  express  testimony 
of  Scripture,  which  these  and  other  worthies  allege  in  behalf  of  their  doctrinal  position  ? 
(Oomp.,  for  Jewish  belief  before  and  at  the  First  Advent,  p.  240,  etc.,  of  l^Yeedom  and 
J^Uowship  in  Religion,) 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  heresy  (see  Obs.  3,  note  2),  it  may  briefly  be  said  that 
this  originates  from  an  unacqiminlance  with  the  history  of  our  doctrine,  from  an  over- 
looking  of  its  Scriptural  basis  and  the  character  of  the  men  who  have  embraced  it,  from 
receiving  the  accusation  from  others  without  examination,  or  from  pure  malice  and 
bigotry.  Writers  eminent  for  learning  and  ability,  who  are  opposed  to  us,  well  knowing 
how  extensively  our  views  were  held  by  men  who  lived  and  died  for  the  church,  are  very 
guarded  not  to  bring  such  a  charge,  seeing  that  if  brought  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
church  from  the  apostles  saving  through  a  **  heretical*'  medium.  In  the  early  church 
Chiliasts  were  its  preachers,  defenders,  and  apologists.  Indeed,  we  are  indebted  to 
many  of  our  scholarly  opponents  (as  e.g.  Neander,  Bush,  etc.)  for  defending,  ably, 
Millenarian  Fathers  against  such  a  charge.  And  the  defense  is  simple  and  just,  seeing 
that  these  very  Fathers  were  the  men  who  opposed  directly  the  heretical  tendencies  of 
the  early  age.  Some  Protestants  might  even  learn  a  lesson  of  charity  from  Roman 
Catholics.  \Vliile  Romanism  hates  the  doctrine  and  forbids  its  belief  (because  so 
antagonistic  to  its  pretensions),  yet  some  writers  of  this  class  are  too  wise  to  brand  it 
as  heresy.  Although  anxious  for  the  sake  of  their  church  to  make  its  numbers  as  few 
as  possible,  and  its  doctrines  erroneous,  yet  Schlegel  {Fhilos.  liis.y  Sec.  11),  calling  it 
an  *'  error  or  rather  illusion"  **  in  the  history  of  those  early  ages  of  the  church,"  adds  : 
'*  Nor  did  its  partisans  constitute  a  sect,  but  it  was  merely  the  exaggerated  opinion  of 
some  individuals  in  the  bosotn  of  the  church,  who  were  animated  by  no  intentions  hostile  to 
Christianity."  He  calls  them  **  many  virtuous  and  praiseioorthy  meyi."  It  is  a  fact  that 
even  the  first  prominent  opposer  of  Chiliasm,  Origen  (e.g.  Neander,  Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p. 
551),  speaks  in  language  of  toleration  ;  the  same  is  true  of  Jerome  and  others  (comp. 
Prop.  76). 

Obs.  5.  Our  doctrine  has  a  Jewish  origin,  founded  upon  Jewish  cove- 
nants, Jewish  predictions,  Jewish  faith,  and  a  Jewish  Messiah  (Prop.  68, 
69,  etc.).  Many  writers,  whether  intended  as  a  reproach  or  as  a  historical 
fact,  trace  our  aoctrine  to  a  Jewish  source.  This  is  correct,  whether  sar- 
castically or  soberly  presented.  We  have  already  quoted  (Prop.  68), 
Shedd,  Mosheim,  Walch,  Prof.  Bush,  Hodge,  Milman,  and  Lindsay  as 
attributing  its  rise  to  a  Jewish  faith.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  when,  as 
we  have  shown  and  proven  under  previous  Propositions,  the  Jews  at  the 
First  Advent  and  the  disciples  sent  forth  to  preach  the  Kingdom  held  pre- 
cisely to  our  doctrines  respecting  the  Kingdom  and  the  reign  of  the  saints  ; 
when,  as  Auberlen  (Obs.  1)  aptly  said,  all,  including  Jesus  and  the  proph- 
ets, were  Chiliasts.*  Chiliasm  is  not  doctrinally  fixed  by  the  duration  of 
the  reign  (Prop.  159),  but  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  Messianic 
Kingdom.* 

'  Out  of  the  abundance  of  material,  a  number  of  additional  references  and  quotations 
may  prove  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  Art.  **  Millennium"  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclop.,  referring  to  Josephus  (Art.  18,  1,  3  ;  War  2,  8,  14),  Daniel  (12  : 2),  Barnabas, 
Book  of  Enoch,  Test,  of  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Sibylline  books,  etc.,  says  :  **  it  was  early 
adopted,  especially  by  Jewish  Christians/'  ajid**  it  penetrated  into  the  Gentile  branch  of 
the  church  and  spread  extensively.*'  Neander  {Genl.  Ch.  History,  vol.  2,  p.  396,  ascribes 
to  a  Jewish  origin  *'  the  idea  of  a  MiUennial  reign  which  the  Messiah  would  set  up  on  the 
earth,*'  and  this  is  several  times  repeated  (we  give  a  quotation  from  him  under  the  Prop, 
of  Jewish  objections).  In  his  His.  of  Dogmas  he  informs  us  that  Millenarianism  was 
generally  taught,  giving  all  the  eminent  church  Fathers  of  the  period  as  supporting  it 
(Barnabas,  Ircnteus,  Papias,  Justin),  and  he  endeavors  to  discriminate  between  a  refined 
and  a  sensuous  form  in  which  it  was  taught,  asserting  **  by  many  it  was  held  spiritually, 
and  clashed  not  with  the  Christian  spirit"  (but  who  those  '*  many"  were  who  thus  held 
it  purely,  **  spiritually,"  he  does  not  inform  us,  and  we  must  conclude  them.  invcb(}uv(s.r^ 
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persons,  of  whom  we  have  no  record  whatever).  He  then  traces  the  doctrine  back  to 
Judaism,  ^''  for  among  the  Jews  the  representation  was  current  that  Messiah  loouUl  rtign  a 
thousand  years  on  earth,"  and  he  tells  us  that  this  notion  was  derived  from  Ps.  90 :  41. 
the  symbolical  character  of  the  six  days  of  Creation,  and  the  seventh  being  a  Sabbath 
(comp.  Prop.  143,  for  testimony  corroborating  Neaoder).  So  cumulative  and  irredstiUe 
is  the  proof  that  we  leave  an  opponent  to  sum  it  up,  and  give  the  details  as  follows  :  The 
Princeton  Review  (Ap.,  1850,  p.  329),  in  a  hostile  notice  of  Bev.  Imbrie*s  sermon,  "The 
Kingdom  of  God,"  pronounces  our  view  '*  the  Jewish  dodrine;  and  by  Jewish  we  mean 
that  actufdly  held  by  the  Jews.  They  taught,  1.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  appear  and 
reign  in  person  gloriously  in  Jerusalem.  2.  That  all  the  Jews  were  to  be  gathered  in 
the  Holy  Land.  3.  That  the  pious  dead  were  to  be  raised  to  share  the  blessings  of  the 
Messiah's  reign.  4.  That  the  Messiah  and  His  people  were  to  reign  over  all  nations  for 
a  thousand  years.  5.  That  at  the  end  of  that  period  Satan  was  to  be  loosed,  and  a  great 
conflict  ensue,  after  which  were  to  come  the  general  resurrection  and  final  judgment. 
This  theory  was  by  many  Christians,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries"  (observe, 
he  omits  the  first,  as  if  none  existed  then,  over  against  the  positive  testimony  m  oor 
favor),  **  adopted  bodily.  The  only  difference  was,  that  what  the  Jews  expected  to 
occur  at  the  first  coming,  these  Christians  anticipated  at  the  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah.'* 
We  most  cordially  accept  of  this  statement.  Having  already  given  extensive  quotations 
respecting  the  Jewish  views  held  (as  in  Prop.  20,  etc.),  we  only  need  a  few  in  addition. 
Ebrard  {Gasp.  His.,  p.  2,  ch.  2),  in  opposing  Bruno  Bauer's  assertion  that  the  Messianic 
idea  originated  with  Jesus  and  was  afterward  elaborated,  presents  the  **  Data  concerning 
the  expectation  of  a  Messiah, "  refuting  so  gross  a  statement  by  giving  historical  facts. 
These  show  that  the  Jews  **  looked  for  the  promised  re-establishment  qf  the  TTieocratie 
Kingdom,*'  which  was  "  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,**  and  that  **  there  was  a  distinct 
expectation  of  a  personal  Messiah,  a  Davidic  King,  and  a  political  Saviour.**  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cyclop.,  Art.  **  Kingdom  of  G^d,"  thus  gives  the  Jewish  view  :  **  The  Jews,  at 
large,  gave  to  these  prophecies  a  temporal  meaning,  and  expected  a  Messiah  who  shonld 
come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and,  as  King  of  the  Jewish  nation,  restore  the  ancient 
religion  and  worship,  reform  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,  make  expiation  for  their 
sins,  free  them  from  the  yoke  of  foreign  dominion,  and,  at  length,  reign  over  the  whole 
earth  in  peace  and  glory."  Tlie  student  is  directed  to  an  interesting  Art.  by  Bev. 
Schodde  in  The  Luifieran  Q^uirterly  (July,  1879),  entitled  "  The  Messianic  Idea  in  Pre- 
Christian  Apocalyptic  Literature"  (and  he  refers  to  Drummond's  The  Jewish  Messiah, 
London,  1877.;  The  SilwUin^  Books  in  Edinb.  Beview,  July,  1877  ;  Exxiursus,  in  Prof. 
Stuart's  Apoc,  etc.).  He  declares  that  the  Jewish  Messianic  idea  prevalent  at  the  First 
Advent  was  incorporated  in  the  Pre-MUl.  view,  showing  the  similarity  by  various  quota 
tions.  An  extract  may  be  in  place.  He  mentions  the  ^*  Psalterium  Salamonis'*  or  18 
Psalms,  supposed  to  be  written  shortly  before  the  First  Advent,  which  laments  the 
destruction  of  David's  Kingdom,  looks  for  the  Son  of  David,  and  a  restorcUion  under 
him  of  a  Theocratic  Kingdom,  with  spirituality  and  external  glory.  This  work  speaks 
of  the  Messiah  as  God's  **  Anointed,"  and  prays  that  God  would  hasten  in  mercy  to 
raise  up  and  inaugurate  the  long  expected  Kingdom  of  His  Anointed.  One  prayer  is  : 
*  *  God  hasten  His  mercy  over  Israel,  and  deliver  us  from  the  uncleanliness  of  the 
impious  heathen.  The  Lord  Himself  is  our  King  to  all  eternity. "  They  speak  of  this 
King  being  of  the  house  of  David,  and  fully  recognize  the  Theocratic  nature  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  **  Assumptio  Mosis,"  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  refers  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  and  to  the  imiugurator  as  being  the  Celestial  One,  the  Most  High  Crod, 
the  Eternal  One,  i.e.  God  Himself.  The  student  may  well  consider  the  statement  of 
Shedd  (IPts.  Ch.  Doc,  B.C.,  who  received  the  merited  strictures  of  Lillie,  Shimeall,  etc.), 
who  speaks  of  our  doctrine  as  **  &  later  Jewish  doctrine,"  and  then  odds  :  **  The  disciples 
of  Christ,  being  themselves  Jews,  were  at  first  naturally  infected  with  these  views."  The 
simple  historical  fact,  as  noticed  by  Chillingworth  and  others,  is  this  :  that  the  nearer  you 
come  to  the  apostolic  period,  the  more  generally  was  it  taught  by  the  Fathers  as  held  by  the  Jews 
and  disciples.  Jerome  and  others,  consequently,  in  view  of  the  agreement,  <»11  it 
**  Judaizing  ;**  and  our  most  bitter  opposers  (as  e.g.  Knapp,  Ch.  TheS.,  p.  323)  fully 
admit  that  the  Jews  as  "  a  current  opinion*'  held  that  **  He  {Christ)  toould  be  a  ten^xnvl 
deliverer  and  a  King  of  the  Jews,  and,  indeed,  a  Universal  Monarch,  who  vxmld  reign  over 
all  nati(.ms.  Thus  they  interpreted  Ps.  2  :  2,  6,  8,  Jer.  23  :  5,  6,  Zech.  9  :  4  seq."  (He 
might  have  given  many  Scriptural  passages  thus  used.)  *^T%e  apostles  themselves  hetd  this 
opinion  until  after  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  Matt.  20  :  20,  21,  Luke  24  :  21,  Acts  1  :  6." 
Commentators  find  our  view,  as  Jewish,  in  various  other  passages,  as  e.g.  Luke  1  :  71, 
and  17  :  20  and  19  :  11.  Acts  2  :  26,  30,  etc.  Indeed,  there  is  not  one  but  refers  to  our 
idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  as  received  by  the  Jews  in  the  times  of  the  First  Advent 
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*  Chiliasm  or  Millenarianism  (the  former  word  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  the  latter 
from  the  Latin,  expressive  of  a  thoasand  years)  is  most  generally  used  to  denote  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pre- Mill.  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  His  personal  reign  on  earth,  at 
least  daring  the  thousand  years.  Dr.  Breckenridge  (Pref.  to  Judge  Jones's  A'otes)  has 
well  observed  that  the  word  '*  Millenarian*'  has  become  extremely  **  vague,"  as  our  op- 
ponents who  hold  to  a  future  Millennium  are  also  in  a  certain  sense  *'  Millena- 
nans."  Originally,. however,  it  was  exclusively  employed  to  designate  our  doctrine 
(and  thus  it  is  still  retained  by  many  writers),  incorporating  with  it  t^e  definite 
notion  (Rev.  20)  of  the  one  thousand  years  (which,  however,  in  the  estimation  of 
leading  Foreign  and  American  advocates,  does  not  limit  the  reign— see  Prop.  159).  As 
others  also  have  adopted  a  Millennium,  the  following  designations  have  been  extensively 
received  and  used  to  distinguish  with  greater  accuracy  the  various  beliefs  :  **  Pre. 
Millenarian,"  one  who  holds  to  the  Mill,  age,  introduced  by  the  personal  Advent  and 
reign  of  the  Messiah  ;  *'  Post-Millenarian, "  one  who  has  the  same  age  brought  in 
without  the  Advent,  placing  the  latter  at  its  close  ;  *'  Anti-Millenarian,  one  who  rejects 
the  doctrine  of  such  an  era  ;  **  Past-Millenahan,"  one  who  locates  the  Mill,  age  in  the 

gast,  or  extends  it  from  the  past  to  the  present  in  the  course  of  realization  (these  last, 
owever,   are  more   frequently  designated  as  **  Anti-Millenarian,"  i.e.  opposed  to  a 
future  Millennium). 

Obit.  6.  The  early  church  Theology  on  this  doctrine — notwithstanding 
the  sneers  of  Gibbon  and  his  fellow  unbelievers,  notwithstanding  the  pain- 
fully apologetic  language  of  Prof.  Bush,  Dr.  Neander,  and  others — is  not 
only  reasonable,  but  the  most  reasonable^  because  of  its  vital  connection  with 
what  preceded.  Reuss  (His.  of  Oli.  Tlieol.  in  CJi.y  "On  Salvation") 
declares,  that  faith  fastened  on  its  '^  object  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  His 
Messianic  dignity,  which  necessarily  included  the  assured  realization  of 
the  promises /oi/fAiTwr  the  Kingdom  ;^^  and  after  repeatedly  stating  in  his 
work  that  the  early  Theology  was  largely  taken  uj)  with  views  respecting  the 
Kingdom  (for  this  naturally  resulted  from  the  views  of  the  Christshij)  or 
Messiahship  of  Jesus),  he  informs  us,  that  the  position  of  those  who  were 
the  faithful  was  *'  obedience  to  God,  which  is  to  give  us  a  title  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  faith  in  Jesus,  tuho  will  soon  come  to  establish  it.^^  Faith 
and  obedience  inspired  hope  that  the  covenanted  promises^  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom,  would  be  verified  through  Christ  at  His  coming  again  ;  any 
other  position,  in  view  of  what  preceded  and  surrounded  them,  would 
have  been  unnatural  and  opposed  to  the  truth. 

We  will  allow  a  Liberalist  to  state  from  his  standpoint  the  Primitive  belief.  Thus  e.g. 
Potter  (T^ecdom  and  Fellowship  iii  Religion,  Essay  5,  **  Christianity  and  its  Definitions") 
says  :  **  In  that  childlike  age,  among  a  childlike  people,  something  more  was  needed 
than  a  bare  proclamation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  with  whatever  power  of  personal 
genius.  And  this  need  was  supplied  by  the  old  Hebrew  conception  of  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Messianic  Kingdom— &  conception  that  appealed  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  drama 
to  the  spiritual  imagination,  and  hopes  and  fears  of  man.  This  idea  is  the  one  thread  of 
unity  that  runs  through  all  the  varieties  of  writings  in  the  New  Test,  from  Matt,  to  Rev. 
It  was  this  that  gradually  lifted  Jesus  Himself  out  of  all  human  and  historic  proportions 
into  the  colossal  magnitude  in  which  He  has  been  seen  by  Christendom  for  eighteen 
centuries.  It  was  the  belief,  after  His  crucifixion,  in  His  second  Messianic  Advent— an 
event  which  His  followers  looked  for  in  their  lifetime — that  gave  the  immediate  animating 
iynpudse  to  their  cause,  and  attracted  such  numbers  of  people  to  confess  Him  as  the 
expected  Christ ;  for  this  Advent  was  to  solve  all  life's  trials  and  perplexities  ;  it  was  to 
bring  redemption  to  the  sinful,  rest  to  the  weary,  wealth  to  the  destitute,  and  comfort 
to  the  sorrowing.  And  around  this  simple,  childish  hope,  which  was  yet  full  to  bursting 
with  the  deep  life  of  spiritual  aspirations  and  yearnings,  the  first  Christian  Church  was 
^thered — a  sect  of  Judaism  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  looking  for  JFis  Sec. 
Ctmiing  to  complete  and  establish  His  Sovereignty."  Compare  in  same  work  Abbot's 
'*  Genius  of  Christianity  and  Free  Religion,"  in  which  "  the  Messianic  faith  is  the  soul  of 
the  entire  New  Test.,  giving  unity  to  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apoc.^  and  moJiix^ 
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Christianity  a  vital  organism  ;"  "  the  Messianic  idea  is  the  great  taproot  of  Chiistiaiuty." 
Martineaa  {Nat.  Review,  Ap.,  1863)  is  approvingly  quoted  :  **  Whoever  can  read  the  Nev 
Test,  with  a  fresh  eye  most  be  struck  with  the  prominence  everywhere  of  the  Messiamc 
idea.  It  seems  to  be  the  ideal  framework  of  the  whole — of  history,  parable,  dialogue ; 
of  Pauline  reasoning  ;  of  Apocalyptic  visions.*'  Similar  testimony  to  a  large  extent 
might  be  addnced,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  how  these  men  clearly  apprehoid 
the  original  and  true  meaning  of  the  Messiahship  as  retained  by  the  early  church  (whidi 
is  incontrovertible),  and  from  it  deduce  the  fact  (alas !  sadly  evident  in  the  church) 
that  the  Messianic  idea  was  changed.  This  is  true,  but  not  in  the  way  that  they  acoooni 
for  it,  either  as  a  logical  change  by  development  (so  Abbot),  or  as  a  requisite  accoounodft* 
tion  to  Gentilism  by  Paul  (so  Frothingham),  or  as  a  childlike  opinion  adapted  to  t 
transition  period  (so  Potter).  Allowing  any  of  these  results  as  legitimate  (taken  too 
from  Christian  Apologists),  undermines  the  New  Test,  record,  the  inspiration  and  au- 
thority of  the  apostles,  and  lowers  the  Primitive  faith  to  a  mere  childish  standard.  Onr 
reply  to  all  this  wiU  be  found  under  various  Propositions. 

Obs.  7.  The  apologetic  replies  of  those  who  reject  our  doctrine,  civen 
to  infidels,  etc.,  to  account  for  the  Primitive  faith,  are  unworthy  of 
churches  established  under  'apostolic  teacht7ig  and  influence.  Eaton 
{Perm,  of  Christ.^  p.  262)  gracefully  acknowledges  the  early  church  view, 
and  rebukes  Gibbon  because  he  treats  the  early  belief  as  a  vulgar  super- 
stition, saying  :  **  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  writer  that  the 
secret  of  the  success  of  the  Christianity  may  well  have  lain  in  the  Jiannom 
of  its  doctrines  with  the  religious  needs  of  the  time,  the  deliverance  which 
it  held  forth  from  the  impending  ruin  at  the  end  of  the  world,  by  many 
deemed  so  near,'*  etc.  Aside  from  the  inaccuracy  of  '*  the  end  of  the 
world'*  believed  in  (for  the  early  Christians  had  no  idea  of  tJie  modern  view 
of  such  an  end,  but  looked  for  the  end  of  the  age  or  dispensation^  to  be 
followed  by  another  more  glorious  under  Christ — (compare  Props.  140, 
137,  141,  138,  etc.) — the  rebuke  falls  harmless  unless  we  take  higher  ground 
than  the  mere  **  needs  of  the  time.*'  Prof.  Bush  {On  MilLy  p.  22) 
accepts  of  Gibbon's  language  that  **  for  wise  purposes,  this  error  was  per- 
mitted in  the  church,"  and  argues  that  such  views  of  the  Kingdom  were 
undoubtedly  for  the  best  in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  If  this  is  so, 
well  may  infidelity  sneer  at  and  ridicule  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
church.  With  inspired  men  as  its  teachers  ;  with  apostles,  supposed  to 
know  what  the  Kingdom  is,  its  leaders  ;  with  elders  to  whom  the  church 
was  entrusted  for  guidance  ;  with  the  restrictions  cast  around  error,  the 
duty  enjoined  of  holding  the  truth,  the  honor  and  faithfulness  of  God 
Himself  connected  with  it — the  church  needs  no  such  unworthy  defence^ 
m^aking  ^^  error^'  essential  to  its  establishment j  success,  and  progress. 

We  have  works  written  by  able  men,  in  which,  in  order  to  prevent  the  force  of  the 
evidence  given  in  our  behalf  by  the  early  church,  under  the  heading  of  "  Judceo-Oms- 
tianiiy,**  they  frankly  admit  how  generally  our  doctrine  was  held — even  by  apostles— and 
argue  that,  in  the  case  of  all  these,  it  was  a  necessary  precedence  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  tho  truth  ;  that  as  knowledge  increased  **  the  husk'*  was  discarded,  etc.  Thus 
e.g.  Eeass  in  his  His.  of  Ch.  Tfieol.  of  the  Apostolic  Age.  This,  stripped  of  its  philosophical 
verbiage,  simply  means  :  (1)  that  these  apostles  and  their  immediate  successors  were  in 
gross  error,  i.e.  possessed  the  mere  *'  husk  ;"  (2)  that  error  is  a  requisite  preliminary  to 
bring  out  the  truth  ;  (3)  that  error  was  a  necessary — hence  permitted — condition  in  that 
period  of  the  church  ;  (4)  that  the  true  source  of  our  knowledge  is  not  in  the  teachings  of 
the  apostles  (as  e.g.  Petrine  school),  but  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  through  **  the 
consciousness  of  the  church  ;"  (5)  that  for  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  wears 
indebted,  not  to  men  specially  commissioned  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  but  to  uninspired 
men  who  afterward  arose  as  teachers.  Having  already  replied  to  this,  these  things  are 
pointed  out  to  indicate  the  inconsistent  and  irreligious  shifts  to  which  even  good  men  are 
anren  when  denying  the  truthfulness  of  the  early  church  view  of  the  Kingdom,    No  one, 
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therefore,  need  to  be  surprised  that  the  Millenarianism  of  the  Primitive  Church  winged 
the  shaft  hurled  at  it  by  the  Antinomian  Perfectionists  in  the  Confession  of  their  Faith 
(published  in  their  organ,  The  Perfectionist,  quoted  by  the  Oberlin  lieview  for  May,  1874). 
In  Art.  24  they  say  :  **  We  believe  that  the  history  which  the  Bible  contains  of  the 
church  after  Christ's  ascension,  commonly  called  the  Primitive  Church,  is  a  histoiy 
rather  of  Vie  latter-day  glory  of  Judaism  than  of  the  commencement  of  Christianity.** 
Prejudice  can  scarcely  exceed  this  in  the  minds  of  professed  unbelievers.  Alas  I  how 
all  this  recoils  upon  the  truth  itself,  and  paves  the  way  for  numerous  extravagances. 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  most  candid  and  charitable  of  men.  Dr.  Neander,  who  honestly 
supposes  a  difficulty  (where  none  exists),  and  in  endeavoring  to  soften  or  remove  it, 
makes  us  conscious  of  an  incongruity.  In  his  efforts  to  clear  Chiliasm  (Ch,  His.j  vol. 
1.  p.  364,  etc.)  from  Ebionitism  (or  else  the  church  proper  could *only  be  traced  through 
Ebionism)  he  adduces  two  reasons  for  the  rise  of  the  former  :  (1)  a  tolerance  or  reception 
of  the  letter  in  accordance  with  previous  views  ;  and  (2)  a  sensuous  element.  This  does 
not  remove — it  only  increases— the  difficulty.  For  how  does  it  come  that,  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  apostles  themselves,  this  reception  of  **  the  letter'*  and  of  ''  a 
sensuous  element'*  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  it)  occurs?  If  the  early  church  were  so 
generally  under  the  influence  of  the  letter,  what  churches  had  the  Spirit?  If  the 
history  of  the  church  is,  as  he  informs  us,  that  in  which  the  leaven  works  in  its  (i.e. 
churches)  most  impure  state,  then  the  succeeding  stages  ought  progressively  to  rise  in 
purity.  But  is  this  sustained  by  history  ?  Do  such  explanations  soften  the  charge  of 
unbelievers  that'*  error*'  extensively  prevailed  and  was  one  of  the  means  of  success? 
To  indicate  how  poorly  prepared  Neander  was  to  vindicate  his  own  hypothesis — to  escape 
from  the  dilemma— imless  to  sacrifice  to  a  fearful  extent  the  integrity  and  authority  of 
apostleship,  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  two  passages.  Thus  e.g.  in  First  Planting  of 
C%m.,  vol.  1,  p.  362,  he  thus  correctly  represents  James's  sentiments  :  **  He  considers  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  as  essentially  belonging  to  genuine  Judaism^ 
believers  in  Jesus  as  the  only  genuine  Jews,  Chiistianity  as  perfected  Judaism,**  etc.  Now, 
to  get  rid  of  James's  connection,  he  deliberately  gives  him  this  Christian  character : 
*'  We  might  infer  (with  Schceckenburger)  that  James  wrote  this  Epistle  at  a  time  when 
Christianity  had  not  thoroughly  penetrated  his  spiritual  life,  during  the  earliest  period  of 
his  Christian  development ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  are  justified  in  drawing 
such  a  conclusion,  for  no  proof  can  be  given  that  he  enlarged  his  doctrinal  views  at  a  later 
period.  It  is  possible  that  he  remained  confined  in  this  form  of  imperfect  doctrinal  de- 
velopment, although  his  heart  was  penetrated  b}'  love  to  God  and  Jesus. ' '  Any  theory' 
of  the  Kingdom  which  in  its  suppoii  must  thus  lower  apostolic  teadiing  is  most  certainly 
drfective  aiid  dishonoring  to  the  Word.  It  may,  indeed,  do  no  serious  injury  to  a  man 
like  Neander  (see  his  faith  in  dedication)  with  his  development  theoi;y,  but  it  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  thousands.  Such  men  as  Bauer,  Parker,  etc.,  only  find  the  strongest  possible 
confirmation  to  their  unbelief  in  such  a  line  of  reasoning,  which  undermines  Scriptural 
authority,  and  leaves  the  inspired  teachers  ignorant  of  a  leading,  fundamental  doctrine, 
to  the  preaching  of  which  they  were  specially  called.  All  the  Apologetics,  noticed  in  a 
course  of  reading,  simply  amounts,  in  this  direction,  to  the  following  :  an  "  error"  is 
admitted  ;  various  reasons  are  assigned,  attributable  to  a  transition  state,  for  its  per- 
mission ;  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  prevailing  modern  view  is  the  correct  one,  a 
change  is  allowed  as  the  result  of  increased  light.  When  Dr.  Mosheim  and  others 
acknowledge  a  Jewish  origin,  and  then  suppose  that  Christian  teachers  received  it 
because  they  hoped  by  it  to  make  the  Jbws  more  willing  to  embrace  Christianity,  they 
are  opposed  by  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  ;  and  so  with  all  other  suppositions  which 
liegrade  the  intelligence  or  the  integrity  of  the  Fathers. 

Obs.  8.  The  important  historical  posit io7i  (comp.  following  Propositions) 
that  our  doctrine  thus  obtains,  should,  in  the  mind  of  the  theological 
student,  jyosBess  coyisiderable  weight.  If  this  link  were  missing — if  our  op- 
ponents could  point  to  this  faith  lacking  in  the  churches  established  by  the 
apostles — then  an  essential  one  (required  as  a  logical  sequence,  a  necessary 
result)  would  be  missing  in  our  connected  chain.  We  confess  to  a  feel- 
ing of  satisfaction,  of  gratification,  that  it  thus  exists,  abundantly  attested 
to  by  our  opponents.  While  unbelievers  deride  it  as  uncouth  and  mis- 
shapen,  while  even  believers  regard  it  as  of  foreign  forging,  an  excrescence, 
we,  on  the  other  hand,  esteem  it  as  most  desirable  and  j^recious.     This 
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fttent  divaie  teaching y  of 
*  ""  His  oath-bound  covt- 


early  faith  in  the  Kingdom,  is  evidence  of  consi»tem 

apostolic  supervision,  of  God^s  detenni nation  to  fulfil 

nant,  of  the  true  Scriptural  conception  of  the  Messiah  a^  coveimnted^  of  tkt 

validity  of  adopting  grace,  and  of  our  ultimately  inheriting,  at  the  iSsc 

Advent,  ''the  sure  mercies  of  David.'* 


In  continnation  of  oar  illnstrations  drawn  from  a  class  of  writers,  who,  in  attempting 
to  break  the  force  of  oar  historical  position,  more  or  less  ignore  the  facts  of  histoiy  and 
allow  themselves  to  baild  hypotheses  apon  anproven  assertions,  we  select  Dr.  Kiupp. 
In  his  Chris.  Thed.,  sec.  154,  he  admits  that  the  Jews  understood  that  the  Messah 
woald  restore  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  etc.  ;  that  in  the  early  charches  *'  mamf 
Christians"  indalged  the  same  hope,  even  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  ;  that  in  the 
sec.  centary  the  belief  also  extensively  prevailed  ;  that  **  Origen  in  the  third  centuj 
was  the  first  who  wrote  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine,"  etc.  He  then  boldly  aaseitB : 
**  The  apostles  wholly  abandoned  the  opinion  afier  the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  expected 
no  other  coming  than  that  at  the  judgment  of  the  world  ;"  and  again  (Sec.  lltf) :  "  The 
apostles  never  indulge  in  such  expectations,  but  take  every  opportunity  to  contradiH  them." 
To  this,  brietiy,  it  may  be  replied  :  Elnapp  is  not  very  candid  in  his  statements  respecting 
the  extent  to  which  our  doctrine  was  held,  so  much  so,  that  the  American  editor  (who 
has  no  sympathy  with  us)  refers  to  it.  (2/  Writers  in  abundance,  such  as  Neander, 
etc.  (who  are  no  Millenarians),  in  direct  opposition  to  Knapp,  frankly  acknowledge  its 
generality,  and  that  the  apostles  had  not  abandoned  the  idea  (unless,  as  some,  it  be 
Paul),  and  appeal  to  the  views  held  at  Thessalonica,  etc.,  as  confirmatory  of  the  same. 
(3)  If  the  apostles  "  abandoned  the  opinion"  and  took  "  every  opportunity  to  contradict 
them,"  why  do  it  not  decidedly  when  the  whole  question  was  called  up  by  the  The«- 
salonians,  or  by  the  Council  at  Jerusalem  ?  WJiy  continue  to  adopt  '*  Jewish  forms, 
ideas,  and  language?"  (4)  Knapp  has  conceded  that  the  apostles  did  not  know  the 
truth  respecting  the  Kingdom  until  after  the  ascension,  although  they  had  been  previousiif 
sent  out  to  preach  the  Kingdom  (hence,  they  preached  error,  etc.)  ;  why  iften  did  they  not 
apologize  for  their  preaching  an  erroneous  Kingdom,  and  tell  us,  if  Knapp  is  correct, 
^010  and  wfien  they  were  enlightened?  (5)  If  this  process  of  enlightenment  began,  why 
put  it  off  tintil  after  the  ascension,  when  previously  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  were 
given  to  them,  and  after  Christ's  death  the  Kingdom  was  the  special  topic  of  com- 
munication for  forty  days  ?  (6)  Why  endeavor  to  make  the  impression  that  Millenarians 
do  not  link  this  coming  of  the  Messiah  with  the  Judgment  (comp.  Props.  132  and 
133)  ?  (7)  And  finally,  if  the  apostles  were  so  averse,  as  he  alleges,  to  this  idea  of  the 
Kingdom,  how  does  he  accoant  for  the  strange  fact,  that  under  their  persoytol  super- 
vision, and  without  a  single  recorded  rebuke  (they  taking  every  opportunity  to  con- 
tradict it),  the  doctrine  should  nevertheless  so  extensively  prevail  that  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  century  no  writer,  no  teacher  appears,  until,  according  to  his  own  statement. 
Origen  first  opposes  it?  Surely,  if  Knapp 's  sbitements  are  to  be  received,  the  exad 
reverse  of  all  this  ought  to  have  happened,  viz.  :  his  (Knapp 's)  notion  ought  to  have 
prevailed,  and  Chiliasm  brought  in  afterward  as  an  attachment,  etc.  Indeed,  in  a 
multitude  of  works,  especially  designed  for  students  of  Theology,  we  find  far  more 
sweeping  assertions  than  even  this  iUustration  affords  ;  and,  if  wo  are  to  credit  them, 
the  apostles  clearly  taught  the  most  modernized  ideas  respecting  the  Kingdom,  but,  un- 
fortunately for  their  credibility,  let  them  be  examined,  and  not  one  gives  an  explicit, 
direct  passage  to  support  his  theory — the  proof  alleged  being  either  mere  assertion  or 
invariably  and  solely  inferential.  There  are  also  numerous  works  which  profess  to 
describe  what  the  faith  of  a  Christian  Church,  modelled  after  one  established  by  the 
apostles,  should  be.  But  a  remarkable  feature  in  nearly  all  such  portraitures  is  the 
omission  of  the  prevailing  Millenarian  faith,  as  not  suited  to  a  modem  improved  stand- 
point. 

Obs,  9.  This  early  church  belief  is  to  many  a  tender  subject,  one  that 
they  would  gladly  ignore,  and  hence  it  is  either  silently  passed  by,  or  kept 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  background,  or  else  contemptuously  aiRmissed. 
It  is  only  the  later  attacks  of  unbelievers — as  e.g.  in  the  delineations  of 
early  Christianity  by  Strauss,  Bauer,  Renan,  etc. — that  has  again  promi- 
nently pressed  the  subject  to  our  notice. 
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The  power  of  prejudice,  or  the  desire  to  soften  history  in  behalf  of  supposed  tmth, 
is  too  palpably  seen  in  this  direction.  Thns  e.g.  in  some  recent  works  (as  in  Killen's 
Old  Catholic  Church)  where  **  the  doctrine  of  the  great  body  of  believers"  is  referred  to, 
this  doctrine,  once  so  generally  entertained,  is  utterly  ignored  as  if  it  had  never  existed. 
In  Dogmatics,  in  Ecclesiasticsd  Histories,  in  Theologies,  etc.,  it  is  briefly  noticed  (while 
great  space  can  be  given  to  Gnosticism,  Donatism,  etc.)  and  made  as  if  it  had  no 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  church— to  fall  into  the  background.  Some,  as  if 
fearful  of  its  recoil  upon  their  own  theory,  seem  to  be  afraid  to  give  even  a  catidid  his- 
torical statement  of  its  generality.  Even  Neander  and  Mosheim,  with  all  their  conces- 
sions and  frank  admissions,  do  not  allow  it  that  pervading  prominence  which  it 
certainly  possessed  {according  to  their  own  admissions}  in  the  early  church  to  mould  the 
character  and  lives  of  the  nrst  Christians.  These  and  other  writers,  in  discussing  the 
First  Centuries,  fall  back  upon  the  views  afterward  engrafted,  and  without  the  slightest 
proof  to  sustain  them,  assume  them  to  have  prevailed  from  the  very  beginning.  In 
doing  this  they  necessarily  involve  themselves  in  contradictions,  which  we  expose  under 
various  Propositions.  Some  writers,  again,  when  forced  to  make  the  admissions, 
endeavor  to  weaken  their  force  by,  as  we  have  noticed,  charging  the  Fathers  as  ignorant 
and  superstitious  (but  excellent  men  outside  of  the  Millenarian  doctrine).  A  thousand 
pens  have  detracted  these  early  advocates  by  disparaging  them  by  way  of  contrast  with 
succeeding  Fathers,  telling  us  that  the  former  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  an 
Origen,  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.  (forgetting  Matt.  11  :  25-30,  and  that  later  Fathers, 
with  all  their  ability  and  learning,  introduced  far  greater  errors  into  the  church).  The 
candid,  reflecting  student  will  in  all  this  notice  (1)  that  the  repressing,  withholding,  or 
softening  down  of  facts  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  truth  of  doctrine  ;  (2) 
that  the  weakness,  and  even  credulity,  of  men  decides  nothing  respecting  doctrine 
which  finds  its  basis  in  the  Scriptures  ;  (3)  that  if  the  personal  qualifications  of  men  are 
to  determine  the  truthfulness  of  Scriptural  doctrine,  tlien  the  fancy,  extravagance,  and 
imprudence,  more  or  less  associated  with  every  doctrine  of  the  Bible  by  men,  would 
leave  but  little  for  our  acceptance. 

Ods.  10.  In  our  investigation  of  so  important  a  doctrine  as  that  of  the 
Kingdom,  we  should  be  guarded,  seeing  tnat  the  apostle  tells  us  that  "  the 
mystery  of  iniquity"  began  to  work  in  his  day,  and  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately burst  forth  with  mcreased  and  growing  power.  The  leaven  then 
working  would  extend  and  manifest  itself  i?i  perverted  doctrine — doetnne 
antagonistic  to  that  once  proclaimed  and  believed.  That  form  of  doetnne 
of  a  later  fjrowth  which  supersedes  and  takes  precedence  of  the  earlier  form, 
should  undoubtedly  he  more  subject  to  the  suspicion  of  being  a  perversion 
than  the  primitive  view.  Taking  this  position,  then  the  Alexaridrian  doc- 
trine of  the  Kingdom,  so  hostile  to  the  older  form,  is,  to  the  say  the  least, 
open  to  grave  suspicion,  and  ought  not  to  be  received  without  careful  exam- 
ination and  decided ]) roof  m  its  behalf. 

Obs.  11.  Many  persons  are  prejudiced  against  our  doctrine  and  its  recep- 
tion by  the  early  church,  on  the  ground  that  its  first  Christian  patrons 
were  *  Jews''  or  inclined  to  **  Judaism.''  This  has  already  been  answered, 
and  reference  is  made  to  it  in  this  place  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
notice  this  peculiarity  perpetuated  from  the  Apostles  down  through  the 
Apostolic  Fathers  and  their  successors  who  were  Chiliasts.  While  all  these 
held  that  their  doctrine  was  derived  from  Jeiaish  Scriptures,  Jewish  Proph- 
ets, and  a  Jewish  Covenant,  corresponding  with  the  faith  of  pious  Jews^ 
yet  they  at  the  same  time  resisted  with  all  their  ability  the  errors  which 
had  been  engrafted  on  Judaism  by  Pharisaism,  Sadduceeism,  and  Hellen- 
ism (as  well  as  by  Essenism  and  Samaritanism).  Now  many,  influenced 
by  the  charge  of  **  Judaism"  and  **  Jewish,"  confound  this  impure  his- 
torical Judaism  (which  ought  rather  to  be  called  after  its  parentage, 
Pharisaism,  etc.)  with  pure  Judaism^  i.e.,  that  Judaism  which  was  not 
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abrogated  by  the  change  of  dispensation.  They  forget  that  MillenariiBi 
were  the  veryfird  who  opposed,  on  the  one  hana,  the  Jewish  spirit  of  self- 
righteousness,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  libertinism,  as  anUgo- 
nistic  to  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Herein  consists  the  injustice  of  tnit 
spirit  of  criticism  which  refuses,  persistently,  to  distinguish  between 
these  Primitive  believers  and  their  opposers,  but  classes  them  together. 
Dorner  {Person  of  Christy  vol.  1,  p.  409)  is  more  discriminative  and  jnit 
when  he  derives  Cbiliasm  from  the  Scriptures  and  in  opposition  to  ritOAl- 
istic  Judaism  says,  ^'  it  may  in  part  be  more  justly  regarded  as  a  polemk 
against  Judaism'on  the  part  of  Christianity." 

Even  the  poor  thieves  on  the  cross  cannot  escape  the  censure  of  some,  being  da- 
noanced  as  *'  Cfdliastic  enihusicisis"  just  as  if  persons  gnilty  of  vice  or  crime  ccmld  not 
also  entertain  proper  views  of  truth.  It  is  true  that  Lange  {Com.  p.  525)  calls  theoM 
'*a  noble  Ghiliast ;"  and  the  reception  and  gracious  promise  given  by  Jesus  to  this 
Chiliast  should  put  to  shame  the  epithets,  etc.,  that  some  believers  are  pleased  to  be- 
stow upon  us  so  liberally.  We  commend  the  learning  and  candor  of  Whitby  (the  leader 
of  our  opponents)  in  his  account  of  the  faith  of  the  early  Fathers  ( Treatise  on  TVemK- 
tiorif  see  it  quoted  in  detail,  Proph.  Times,  vol.  6,  pp.  83-86),  acknowledging  its  tuuttr- 
salUy  by  naming  the  Fathers  ;  its  orthodoxy ;  its  being  professedly  derivtd  from  Chriit 
and  the  apostles  ;  its  embracing  certain  distinctive  features  which  the  named  Fathen 
teach;  its  being fouixded  on  the  sayings  of  the  prophets,  our  Lord,  and  the  apostles ;  its 
being  not  merely  asserted  as  '*  a  probable  opinion,  but  as  a  thing  which  they  were  eer- 
taitiiy  assured  of '*  (quoting  Justin  and  IrenaBus  as  declaring '*  We  IcnoWf**  etc.,  and  that 
it  was  **  most  manifestly*'  so  "  witho^it  controversy*') ;  and  then  its  being  opposed  to  rf 
kinds  of  heresy  as  evidenced  by  its  writings,  and  against  ultra  Judaism  as  seen  e.g.  in 
Jastin  Martyr's  reply  to  Trypho.  It  is  true  that  he  employs  this  line  of  reasoning,  in 
detail,  against  the  tradition  of  Rome— just  as  Ghillingworth— but  it  is  none  the  less  tnu^ 
and  none  the  less  forcible  against  his  own  **  neio  hypothesis.**  We  append  this  intended 
bitter  but  delectable  morsel  (quoted  by  the  Lnth.  Observer,  Dec.  27th,  1878)  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hall,  of  New  York,  which  gives  our  doctrine  a  Jewish  origin  :  **  This  (Pre-MilL) 
alleged  schemo  of  interpretation  -if  anything  so  loose,  variable,  and  undefined  can  be 
called  a  *  scheme ' — is  very  old,  older  than  the  *  Fifth-Monarchy '  idea,  older  than  Cfiiliasm(l). 
It  has  its  earliest  exponent  in  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children  (Matt.  20  :  20-23).  She 
came  to  the  Messiah,  worshipi)in<{  Ilim,  and  desired  a  certain  thing  of  Him.  *  Grant 
that  these  my  two  sons  may  sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left*  is 
thy  Kinffdom.*  She  reflected  the  spirit  of  her  countrj'men,  who  adhered  to  Jesus  at  that 
time.  Their  hope  was  of  a  material,  secular,  powerful  kingdom,  theocratic  withal — ^like 
Solomon's— with  themselves  as  its  *  nobility  and  gentry.*  Like  many  sincere  and  hon- 
est persons,  she  was,  at  that  stage  of  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  the  Great  Teacher  did  not  enter  into  explana- 
lions.  He  taught  as  His  hearers  were  *  able  to  bear  it.'  The  study  of  His  answer  ou^^ht 
to  be  profitable  to  Pre-Millenarians.  The  question  is  obviously  in  the  Jewish  .*tense.  But 
the  answer  is  as  ()l)vioHsly  in  quite  a  dififerent  sense."  We  confess  that  we,  as  a  Pre- 
Mill.,  have  studied  this  answer  with  "  profit,"  for  we  find  that  the  mother  was  a  LTiiliast— 
of  our  faith— and  that  the  Saviour  confirmed  her  in  her  Chiliasm  by  not  denying  that  such 
places  were  in  store  for  some  accounted  worthy  of  them,  but  by  affirming  that  tfiey  teouJd 
be  given  by  the  Father  at  the  proper  time  to  the  proper  persons.  We  utterly  fail  to  see 
Hfiiirs  **  obviously  different  sense,**  seeing  that  Josus  left  her  re-established  by  His  corrobo- 
rative answer  in  her  idea  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom.  (Comp.  Props.  154  and  156.)  But 
while  Chiliasm  was  thus  in  harmony  with  Jewish  views,  based  on  the  covennids  and  proph- 
ecies, it  was  bitterly  and  unrelentingly  hostile  to  mere  Pharisaism,  or  the  ritualistio 
Judaism.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Chilinstic  treatises  written  against  the  Jews.  This  is 
so  plain,  that  Robertson  (C7i.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  116)  says  :  **  Christian  Chihasm  showed  no 
favor  to  the  fleshly  Israel,  nor  even  to  the  holy  city."  This  e.g.  is  seen  in  their  teach- 
ing the  engrafting  of  Gentiles  without  circumcision,  the  continued  punishment  of  the 
nation  for  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah,  the  existing  times  of  the  Gentiles,  etc. 

Obs.  12.  The  student,  who  is  really  desirous  to  see  how  extensively  our 
doctrine  was  held^  will  consider  these  points  of  evidence  adduced.     (1) 
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How  universally  the  Jews  held  to  our  doctrine,  e.g.  Prop.  20  ;  (2)  How 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  Prophecies,  e.g.  Props.  21,  33,  35,  51  ;  (3)  how 
this  belief  grew  out  of  the  covenants,  e.g.  Props.  46,  47,  48,  49,  62  ;  (4) 
that  the  preaching  of  John  reestablished  the  faith  in  manv,  e.g.Props.  38, 
39,  40  ;  (5)  that  the  preaching  of  the  disciples  was  calculated  to  increase 
the  belief,  as  e.g.  Props.  43,  54,  55,  etc.  ;  (6)  that  no  controversy  was 
raised  on  the  subject,  e.^.  Prop.  44  ;  (7)  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  con- 
firmed the  faith  in  His  disciples  and  hearers,  as  e.g.  Props.  42,  43,  44,  54, 
55,  57,  58,  etc.;  (8)  how  the  continued  faith  in  the  same  was  preserved 
and  perpetuated  by  the  postponement  taught,  e.g.  Props.  57  to  68  ;  (9) 
that  the  death  of  Jesus  did  not  remove  tne  belief.  Prop.  70  ;  (10)  how 
the  preaching  and  language  of  the  apostles  was  calculatea  to  enforce  the 
belief,  e.g.  Props.  71,  72,  73.  (Thus  far  there  is  a  connected  chain,  which 
indicates  how  generally  our  doctrine  must  have  been  entertained  ;  bat  the 
proof  is  far  from  being  exhausted.  Candor  requires  the  consideration  of 
what  follows.  (11)  That  the  doctrine  was  received  through  the  apostles 
shown  more  clearly  under  Props.  73,  in  no  controversy  springing  up  con- 
cerning it ;  under  Prop.  74  in  the  belief  of  a  speedy  Advent ;  under  Prop. 
75  in  its  perpetuation,  and  Prop.  76,  gradual  change. 

Even  this  is  on]y  part  of  the  proof,  as  much  more  will  be  found  under  sncceeding 
Propositions,  in  quotations  from  the  ancients  and  modems,  in  doctrinal  statements, 
etc.  The  reader  wiU  also  notice  that  the  concessions  in  favor  of  the  extent  of  onr  view 
in  the  Primitive  Church,  are  drawn  chiefly,  and  in  many  instances  exclusively,  from  able 
writers  who  are  Anti-Chiliastic  and  unfriendly  to  our  doctrine.  The  testimony  is  there- 
fore the  more  impartial  and  deserving  of  attention.  Our  desire  in  all  this  is  to  elicit  the 
tmth,  seeing  that  truth  is  useful— leading  to  other  truth,  avoiding  bigotry,  giving 
motives  for  action,  forming  character,  commending  us  to  God  and  man,  and  is  etema], 
while  error  is  misleading  and  injurious.  But  may  we  not  ask  the  reader  to  consider, 
why  U  is  that  so  many  men  hate  and  detest  our  doctrine  so  cordially— heaping  upon  it  the 
choicest  of  epithets  expressive  of  its  an ti  Christian  nature — when  their  oicn  upon  this  sub- 
ject is  not  once  mentioned  in  the  Primitive  Church  ;  when  their  own  is  not  orthodox^  but  even 
falls  under  the  general  condemnation  which  embraces  all  views  in  antagonism.  Surely  th^ 
historical  superiority  of  our  doctrine  in  being  thus  taught  and  defended  in  and  by  the 
Church  should  lead  those  great  friends  of  *'  Orthodoxy,"  who  so  readily  raise  the  cry  of 
"  heresy,"  etc.,  to  be  more  modest  in  their  tone  and  mild  in  their  manner.  We,  there- 
fore, repeat,  quoting  Stackhouse  {Compl.  Body  of  Divinity) :  **It  cannot  be  denied,  in- 
deed, but  that  this  doctrine  (Chiliasm)  has  its  antiquity,  and  was  once  the  general  opinion  cf 
all  orthodox  Christians.*'  We  may,  therefore,  appropriately  repeat,  what  Domer  {The 
Person  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  415)  declares  :  "  The  primitive  Chiliasm  represented  a  noble 
and  precious  principle,  and  we  may  fairly  demand  for  it  a  juster  treatment  in  the  future." 

Obs.  13.  We  are  abundantly  authorized,  by  the  amount  of  Scriptural 
and  historical  evidence  adduced,  to  most  earnestly  protest  against  the  con- 
tinued uncandid  and  unscholarly  attempts  to  fasten  upon  our  doctrine  an 
origin  opposed  to  the  plainest  historical  fact,  and  the  numerous  conces- 
sions of  the  most  learned  of  our  opponents. 

Thus  in  religious  newspapers,  etc.,  it  is  again  and  again  asserted  that  our  doctrine 
is  "heresy,'*  that  it  originated  with  Papias,  or  with  Cerinthus,  or  "  a  grovelling  Judaism'* 
(one  writer  not  content  with  ascribing  one  origin,  in  the  course  of  his  article  gives  all 
three,  and  denounces  it  as  "  heretical").  Books  of  reference  ttike  up  these  false  state- 
ments, and  publish  them  as  historical  facts.  The  favorite  charge,  in  order  to  make  our 
doctrine  unpalatable,  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  Cerinthus  ;  so  e.g.  Gerhard  (quoted 
with  evident  relish  by  Brown)  says  :  "  The  first  author  of  the  Chiliastic  doctrine  in  the 
Church  of  the  New  Test,  seems  to  have  been  Cerinthus,  the  pestilent  heretic."  ("With 
this  compare  the  remarks  of  Neander,  etc.,  under  Obs.  3,  note.)  We  allow  an  opponent 
to  our  doctrine  to  testify  as  foUows  :  Mosheim  {His,  Oom.  First  Th,  Cents.,  voL  2,  p.  245, 
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etc.)  says  :  "  Among  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  many  have  supposed  that  Cerinthos 
first  propagated  this  error  (the  doctrine  of  a  fnture  reign  of  Christ  on  earth).  Fev,  how- 
ever, \D\ii  readily  agree  with  them,  if  they  consider  that  this  sentiment  was  embraced  iy 
many— e.g.  Iremeas,  TertuUian,  and  others— who  abhorred  Cerinihus  and  accoonted  him 
a  pest  to  Christianity.  Nor  do  I  think  that  Eosebins  is  to  be  trusied  when  he  tells  that 
the  expectation  of  a  Millenniam  flowed  down  to  the  subsequent  doctors  from  Papias,  a 
bishop  of  Jerusalem  in  the  second  century.  For,  as  Papias  was  not  the  first  excogitor  of 
the  opinion,  but  received  it  from  others,  as  Eusebius  himself  concedes,  it  is  clear  that 
ai  least  some  Christians  before  Papias  had  embraced  this  opinion.  And  Irenseus  citta 
Papias,  not  as  being  the  author  of  this  opinion,  but  as  bearing  testimony  to  it.  Prea- 
sense  (quoted  Prop.  74,  Obs.  3,  note)  makes  our  doctrine  to  have  originated  in  the  Tkes- 
salonian  church,  which  adopted  "  Judalstic  elements. "  Some  few  say  that  Chiliasm  arose 
from  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypses,  but  this  is  discarded  by  every  critic  of  eminence,  who 
make  these  to  have  originated  jast  as  the  Apocryphal  Gospels,  viz.  :  perversions  of  pre- 
vious existing  doctrine,  to  accommodate  the  imaginary  theory  of  the  writers.  ¥nL 
Briggs  refers  to  Papias,  and  then  says  of  him  :  **  Who  can  fail  to  give  their  assent  to 
Sohiirer's  (the  very  highest  authority  on  this  subject)  judgment,  *  The  dreams  of  Papias  re- 
specting the  Millennial  Kingdom  were  derived  from  the  Apocalypse  of  Bamch.'  "  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  *'  Who  can  fail  to  give  their  assent  V"  the  reader  will  observe  oar 
authorities  derived  from  opponents,  etc.,  as  quoted,  and  contrast  them  with  the  hUkrif 

S^ejudiced  statement  of  a  "heresy-hunter."  For  to  indicate  the  **  animus**  of  PloL 
riggs's  series  of  articles  (signed  "  Westminster"  in  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879),  we  have  only 
to  say  that,  not  satisfied  with  this  derivation  of  the  doctrine,  he  gives  us  this  choice  his- 
torical information  and  application  :  "  Those  men  of  Corinth  and  Galatia,  who  claimed 
superior  orthodoxy  to  the  apostle  Paul,  are  the  historical  progenitors  of  Cerinthus  and 
Papias,  and  their  followers  in  all  ages,  who  propose,  with  the  men  of  the  late  Confer- 
ence" (that  met  in  Dr.  Tyng's  church  in  N.  York  and  included  eminent  representatives 
of  the  various  Protestant  churches,  and  among  them  over  forty  able  and  devoted  men  of 
his  own  church,  the  Presbyterian)  **  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  what  they  claim  to  be 
'  vital  doctrine.*  **  (But  this  we  must  expect  from  a  man  who  threatens  his  brethren  in 
the  ministry  with  eccles.  trial  and  censure— as  an  argument  (!).  A  writer  in  the  N,  Y. 
Eoawjelist,  Dec,  1879,  thinks  that  **  trials  of  heresy  may  arise  in  our  church  (Presbyte- 
rian) over  the  doctrines  of  the  Millenarians. "  The //eroiti  a^ul  Pre^&y^er,  quoting  this, 
significantly  remarks  :  '*  We  doubt  it.  Heresy-hunters  are  not  numerous  among  us,  and 
they  are  chiefly  of  the  old  school.  A  good  proportion  of  them,  moreov&r,  are  MiUenoarians. 
In  all  probability  we  shall  escape  the  danger.") 

Obs.  14.  Let  the  careful  reader  answer  the  following  question,  and  he 
will  see  how  eminently  consistent  with  fact  is  our  doctrinal  position. 
How  could  John,  under  Divine  guidance,  well  knowing  the  Jewish  views 
that  were  current  (which  our  opponents  fully  admit  as  we  have  shown), 
pen  down  the  portraiture  of  a  Messianic  reign  (Rev.  20  : 1-6  and  11  :  15- 
18),  which  in  its  plain  grammatical  sense  corresponds  so  accurately  with 
the  prevailing  Jewish  opinions,  unless  such  a  sense  contains  the  truth? 
God  would  not,  could  not,  take  the  dearest  cherished  Messianic  hopes  and 
parade  them  in  such  an  expressed  sense  to  deceive  believers,  when  He  in- 
tended a  different  sense  to  be  placed  upon  the  words.  God  does  not 
undertake  that  which,  if  perpetrated  by  a  man,  we  would  unhesitatingly 
denounce  as  dishonest,  disreputable,  and  cruel.  (Compare  Prop.  75,  Obs. 
5,  and  note.) 
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Proposition  73.     Tlie  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  preached  by  the 
Apostles  and  Eldei^  raised  up  nx)  controversy  with  the  Jews. 

Neither  in  the  New  Test,  nor  in  any  of  the  Patristic  writings,  do 
we  find  the  least  hint  given  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  ex- 
cited any  controversy  with  the  Jews  ;  which  it  undoubtedly  would 
have  done  if  antagonistic  to  the  Jewish  view.  This  is  stron&r, 
corroborative  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  in  accordance  with 
the  Jewish  Messianic  expectations.  For,  with  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine, drawn  from  the  Damdic  covenant  and  prophecies  of  a 
restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  prevaUing,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  engraft  the  later  and  modem  views  without 
exciting  Ditter  and  unrelenting  hostility. 

No  controversy  arose  Between  the  Jews  and  the  disciples  before  the  ascension  of  Jesns 
(see  Prop.  44),  and  this  continued  afltr  the  ascension,  for  the  only  subjects  in  contro- 
versy pertained  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus  (i.e.  whether  Jesus  was  **  the  Christ,")  the 
call  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Mosaic  law,  the  sufficiency  of  repentance  and  faith  in  Jesus,  etc. 
Indeed,  as  our  argument  shows  (oomp.  Props.  69,  70,  71),  the  same  gospel  of  the  King- 
dom was  preached  after  the  death  and  ascension  of  Jesus  that  was  proclaimed  before. 
And  to  this  very  knowledge  of  the  previous  proclamation,  appeal  is  made  as  e.g.  Acts 
10  :  36,  37,  thus  indicating  in  the  strongest  manner  that  no  change  —as  now  advocated 
by  the  multitude — was  inaugurated. 

Obs.  1.  Jews,  indoctrinated  into  the  covenants,  were  the  first  converts, 
and,  with  their  faith y\t  would  have  been  utterly  impracticable  to  have  in- 
fluenced them  to  receive  Jeans  as  "  the  Messiah,''  unless  it  was  understood 
that  these  covenants  were  at  some  time  in  the  future  to  be  realized  through 
Him,  If  the  after-adopted  Alexandrian  and  modern  notion  of  the  King- 
dom is  the  correct  one,  then,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  before  sucn 
Jews  could  be  moved,  it  must  have  been  shown  that  the  covenants  were  to 
be  spiritualized,  and  that  a  Kingdom  very  different  from  that  contained  in 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  covenant  was  intended.  But  where,  excepting 
in  the  later  writings  of  Origen,  etc.,  have  we  any  such  declarations?  The 
reason  for  all  this  can  only  bo  found  in  the  original  Christian  view  of  the 
Kingdom  corresponding,  so  far  as  the  covena7ited  Messiah's  Kingdom  is 
concerned,  with  the  Jewish  expectations. 

Obs,  2.  Consider  (1)  how  large  numbers  of  the  Jews  were  converted  to 
Christianity,  accepting  of  Jesus  as  **  the  Messiah,"  because  of  the  fact 
that  they  were  led  to  believe  {a)  that  at  the  Sec.  Advent  the  glorious  pre- 
dicted Messianic  Kingdom  would  be  established,  and  {b)  that  the  life  and 
death  of  Jesus  (His  resurrection  and  exaltation  included),  evinced  Him 
as  pre-e^ninently  qualified  to  be  "  the  Messiah"  and  as  possessing  the  requi- 
site power  to  fulfil  the  covenant  promises.     (2)  How,  as  the  eany  doctrine 


became  obscured,  substituted,  and  finally  driven  from  the  field,  the  conver- 
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sions  of  the  Jews  became  rarer  and  almost  entirely  ceased^  excepting  such 
as  were  produced  under  compulsion.  How  else  account  for  so  ^reat  a 
change,  unless  it  be  in  the  gradual  engrafting  of  other  than  Jetoish  ideas  to 
the  Messiahship  of  Jesus y  making  the  Messiah  less  and  less  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Test  Scriptures  ? 

Abbott  {Freedom  and  Fellowship  in  Relig.,  p.  237),  pertinently  asks  :  "  Was  it  an  acd- 
denl  that  tne  new  faith  took  its  name,  not  from  the  individaal  Jesus,  but  from  His  royal 
office  ?' '  This  leads  Abbott,  by  tracing  back  the  name,  to  declare  that  **  Christianity  is 
developed  Jadaism."  We  only  now  say,  that  this  selection  of  name  would  scarcely  have 
been  made,  unless  the  believers  were  MiUenarians,  thus  distinctively  retaining  in  the 
very  name  the  continued  Jewish,  expectations  which  are  summed  up  in  '*  the  Christ.**  It  was 
the  very  name  of  "  Messiah,"  retaining  in  force  its  original  meaning,  that  was  attractive 
and  inviting  to  Jews.  Thus  e.g.  with  the  Messiahship,  as  an  integinal  part  of  its  official 
meaning,  was  attached  the  restorixtion  of  the  identical  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom  overlhroftn. 
Such  restoration  as  the  prophets  unitedly  predicted,  with  the  reigu  following,  consti- 
tuted the  Messiah.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  modernized  doctrinal  ap- 
plication  of  the  name,  now  so  prevalent,  was  at  this  period  utterly  unknown, — at  least, 
no  evidence  exists  in  any  writing  of  its  having  been  entertained  by  any  one  in  the  form 
now  UBUidly  presented  by  divines  (comp.  Prop.  205). 

Obs.  3.  The  early  Jews,  instead  of  accusing  Christians  of  rejecting  such 
a  Kingdom,  charged  the  primitive  believers  with  entertaining  such  a  view, 
and  souglit  to  bring  them,  on  account  of  the  same,  into  difficulties  with 
the  Roman  Emperors.  The  same  accusation  which  malignancy  urged  so 
fatally  against  Jesus  before  Pilate,  was  repeated  against  His  followers  on 
several  occasions.     This  indicates  the  kind  of  belief  that  was  held. 

Thus  (EuRebius,  Eccl.  His.,  B.  3,  ch.  19)  by  a  perversion "  (viz.  :  in  its  imminency: 
etc. )  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  would,  at  some  future  time,  restore  the  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom,  and  obtain  world-wide  dominion,  the  fears  of  Domitian  were  excited  lest 
he  lose  (so  Hegesippus)  his  Empire  (the  same  fear  that  operated  in  the  mind  of 
Herod).  The  Emperor,  enraged  at  the  belief  that  a  descendant  of  David's  would  appear 
and  set  up  a  universal  kingdom  (Mosheim,  Ci^.  ]fis.,  vol.  1,  p.  56,  Gibbon's  Deci  and 
Fail,  vdl.  2,  ch.  16),  before  which,  of  course,  the  Boman  would  have  to  submit,  ordered 
all  the  posterity  of  David  to  be  sought  out.  They  were  brought  from  Palestine  (Euse- 
bins),  but  as  they  disclaimed  any  efforts  of  their  own  to  effect  this,  exhibited  faith  only  in 
a  dead  and  buried  kinsman,  were  themselves  poor,  expected  the  Kingdom  through  God's 
power,  etc.,  Domitian  concluded  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  dismissed 
them  with  contempt.  The  belief,  however,  led  him  (and  no  doubt  others)  to  look  coldly 
on  Christians  and  to  persecute  them.  This  incident,  if  a  true  account,  indicates:  (1) 
the  belief  of  Christians  concerning  the  Kingdom  ;  (2)  that  they  attributed  its  establish- 
ment to  Jesus  at  His  coming  again  ;  (3)  that,  being  Theocratic,  it  was  to  be  set  up  by  His 
Eower,  in  a  supernatural  manner  ;— all  of  which,  as  it  now  does  to  multitudes,  appeared 
ighly  improbable  to  the  Emperor.  Another  instance  is  given  thus  by  Pressense  {Early 
Years  of  Chris. ,  p.  157),  when  referring  to  the  troubles  at  Thessalonica  :  **  Wresting  the 
words  that  he  (Paul)  had  spoken  with  reference  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  His  speedy 
Coming  to  reign,  (Acts  17  :  7),  they  accused  Him  before  the  Pwetor  of  conspiring  against 
CiBsar."  Here  we  have  (1)  the  Jews  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the  received  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  coming  Kingdom  ;  (2)  contrasting  it  as  something  that  would  be  hostile 
to  the  Boman  Power  ;  (3)  this  could  only  be  done  by  showing  that  they  (the  Christians) 
held  to  a  fulfilment  of  the  Davidic  Covenant  through  the  intervention  and  power  of  a  Coming 
Jesus  ;  (4)  such  a  divine  interference,  connected  with  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  etc., 
was  regarded  by  those  in  authority  as  a  mere  idle  superstition.  Let  it  be  noticed,  that 
in  none  of  the  answers  given  before  Boman  authorities,  is  the  covenanted  idea  of  the 
Kingdom  ignored  and  the  modem  notion  substituted  by  way  of  defence.  Milman  {ffis. 
of  the  Jews,  p.  423,  vol.  2)  remarks  :  **  The  Christian  Hegesippus  relates  that  Vespasian 
commanded  strict  search  to  be  made  for  all  who  claimed  descent  from  the  House  of 
David,  in  order  to  cut  off.  if  possible,  all  hopes  of  the  restoration  of  the  royal  house,  or 
of  the  Messiah,  the  confidence  in  whose  speedy  coming  still  burned  with  feverish  ex- 
citemeDt  in  the  hearts  of  all  faithful  Israelites.    This  barbarous  inquisition  was  c(m- 
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tinned  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,"  etc.  Milman  does  not  sufficiently  discriminate  that 
these  believers  were  Jewish  Christians,  as  their  replies  evidenced.  He  correctly  says 
(vol.  2,  p.  425),  '*  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  its  descent  from  Judaism,  of  which 
Christianity  was  long  considered  a  modification,  tended  to  increase  tlie  hostility  against 
the  unoffending  Christians,  which  their  rapid  progress  had  excited."  Salvador,  a  Jew 
(quoted  by  Milman,  same  page),  tells  us  :  **  Jews  and  Christians  were  still,  to  a  certain 
extent,  confounded  in  the  popiilar  mind  ;  and  fear,  political  jealousy,  and  hatred  do  not 
sharpen  the  powers  of  just  discrimination.**  How  could  this  be  so  unless  some  things 
were  held  in  common,  as  e.g.  the  covenants,  prophecies,  the  idea  of  a  Messiah  and  King> 
dom,  etc. 

It  is  also  noticeable  that  Chiliasts  were  persecuted  when  they  rejected  the  claims  of 
pretended  Messiahs  among  the  Jews.  Thus  e.g.  when  Barchocheba  claimed  to  be  the 
promised  Messiah  (a.d.  136),  and  raised  the  extensive  revolt  against  the  Bomans,  it  is 
said  that  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Christians  —when  ChUiasm  abounded — to  join 
him.  But  they,  deeply  imbued  with  the  claims  of  Jesus  to  the  Messiahship,  with  the 
past  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  with  the  predictions  relating  to  the  manner  of  establishing 
the  Kingdom  (as  e.g.  to  be  preceded  by  a  resurrection  of  saints,  eto.),  refused  to  identify 
themselves  with  such  a  movement,  and  were,  in  consequence,  cruelly  persecuted  by  him. 

Obs.  4.  This,  again,  is  sustained  by  the  apostles'  argumentation  with  the 
Jews.  Aside  from  the  usage  of  Jewish  phraseology,  without  explaining  it 
as  moderns  do  ;  apart  from  the  action  of  the  apostles  in  Council  (Acts  15), 
which  cannot  be  made  to  accord  with  the  later  notions  of  the  Kingdom  ; 
— it  is  found  that  the  apostles  7iever  were  compelled  to  combat  the  Jewish 
idea  of  the  Messiah,  or  of  the  Kingdom.  We  nave  a  noted  instance  of  this 
in  Paul,  who  disputed  with  the  Jews  (e.g.  Acts  28  :  17-29),  **  expounded 
and  testified  the  Kingdom  of  Ood,  persuading  theni  concerning  Jesus,  both 
out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets.^ ^  He  speaks  of  **  the  hope 
of  Israel,^'  *^ preaching  the  Kinadom  of  Ood,^^  and  never  once  intimates 
that  the  Jews  were  mistaken  in  their  views  of  the  Kingdom  as  derived  from 
the  Covenant.  The  dispute  (as  we  find  e.g.  Acts  26  : 1-23)  was  not  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom,  but  respected  '^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,^ ^  whether  He 
indeed  be  the  Messiah. 

This  is  so  fully  admitted  by  numerous  writers  that,  on  the  ground  of  a  future  change 
being  intended  in  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  the  charge  of  deception  and  perversion  is 
urged  against  Paul  by  some  (as  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset),  while  others  gravely  inform 
us  that  the  Jews,  owing  to  prejudice,  etc.,  were  unprepared  for  the  truth,  and  hence  Paul 
accommodaied  himself  to  their  weakness.  But  all  this  lowers  apostolic  integrity  and 
authority.  The  simple  facts  are  as  presented  in  the  record  :  the  Kingdom  in  the  Jewish 
mind  is  the  great  object  of  hope,  and  therefore,  in  preaching  to  Jews  it  must  be  made 
prominent ;  this  Paul  does  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  covenanted  and  pre- 
dicted, and  then  goes  on  to  show  that  **  Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  ewn  (he  Crucified  One,  is  the 
Messiah  to  establish  the  covenanted  Kingdom  at  His  Sec.  Coming.  In  evidence  of  this, 
appeal  must  necessarily  be  made  to  the  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus, 
the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Second  Advent,  the  prophecies  illustrative  of 
these  things,  the  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  Jesus  as  Messiah,  etc.  For,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  Jesus  i.9  truly  *'the  Messiah f**  then  the  rest  follows  as  a  natural  result — the  Jew 
sees  how  the  Kingdom  can,  and  will,  come,  the  covenant  itself  being  renewed  and  con- 
firmed by  His  death  and  resurrection. 
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Proposition  74.  The  helief  m  the  speedy  Advent  of  Christy  en- 
tertained  both  hy  the  Apostles  and  the  churches  under  thern^  in- 
dicaies  what  Kingdom  xoas  believed  in  and  taught  hy  thefir^ 
Christians. 

If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  apostles  and  their  converts  believed 
in  a  speedy  Advent,  that  they  looked  for  it  near  at  hand,  as  im- 
mediate and  impending  sooner  or  later,  then  it  foUows  that  the 
Alexandrian  modern  view  of  the  Kingdom  could  not  have  been 
entertained  by  them.  They  then,  of  necessity,  owing  to  the  short- 
ness of  time  intervening,  must  have  linked  the  Kingdom  they 
proclaimed  with  the  Sec.  Advent  (e.g.  2  Tim.  4  :  1,  etc.). 

Let  the  student  carefnlly  consider  this  Prop,  and  following  Obs.  and  notea,  and  he 
will  find  it  logically  proving  that  the  Church-Kingdom  view,  and  all  other  theories  op- 
posed to  the  Primitive  one  advocated  by  ns,  are  radically  wrong  and  nnacriptonl. 
Otherwise  we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  mspirtd  men,  the  founders  of  the  Ch. 
Church,  were  in  gross  error,  and  taught  things  irreoojicilable  with  the  idea  of  their  mis- 
sion and  the  perpetuity  of  their  work  ;  or  that,  in  other  words,  directed  by  the  Spirit 
and  specially  consecrated  to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  God,  they  still  toiaUv  failed  to 
appreciate  the  labor  designed  for  them.  By  our  line  of  argument,  the  intelligence,  in- 
tegrity, and  authority  of  the  apostles  are  fully  sustained  ;  by  our  opponents'  concessions 
and  abject  apologies  in  their  behalf,  they  are  in  these  particulars  correspondingly 
degraded.  Infidelity  looks  on  and  laughs— laughs  at  our  credulity,  but  still  more  loudly 
laughs  at  the  straits  and  subterfuges  resorted  to  by  our  opponents  to  save  the  credibility 
and  inspired  ascendency  of  the  apostles.  Every  writer  of  ability  and  learning— what- 
ever theory  he  may  adopt  respecting  the  Kingdom — acknowledges  the  apostolic  and  early 
belief  in  a  speedy  Sec.  Advent.  We  append  a  few  :  Hothe  {Dogmatic,  2  P.  p.  68)  re- 
marks :  **  The  apostles  unanimously  exjyecieil  the  return  of  Christ,  to  enter  upon  this  King- 
dom (Chiliastic)  on  earth."  Donaldson  (editor  of  Anie-I^icene  Library),  in  his  His.  (.h. 
Doc.  and  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  261,  declares,  respecting  the  Pre-Mill.  doctrine  advocated  by  Jus- 
tin :  "  The  opinion  just  adduced  is  one  in  which  the  whole  (liurch  shared.  AU  expected 
Christ  to  appear  on  earth,  to  raise  His  saints,  to  grant  them  the  possession  of  the  earth, 
and  to  bless  them  with  uninterrupted  happiness."  Schaff  {His.  Apos.  Uiurch,  p.  275) 
speaks  ot  '*  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  return  o)  Christ  in  glory,  as  '*  probably  one  of  Paul's 
favorite  themes  ;  that  he  exhorts  the  Thessalonians  **  to  be  always  ready  to  meet  the 
Lord,  who  shall  come  unexpectedly,  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  and  warns  them,  for  this 
very  reason,  among  other  errors,  against  presuming  to  calculate  the  day  and  hour  of  His 
appearing.*'  Similar  testimony  will  be  quoted  in  following  Props.  We  now  give  one  from 
an  unbeliever— many  such  exist— who  presents  a  historical  statement  with  the  purpose 
of  lowering  the  teaching  of  the  N.  Test,  and  Patristic  theology.  Fiske  (**  The  Christ  of 
Dogma,"  in  The  Unseen  World,  p.  112)  says  :  *'  The  doctrine  of  the  Messisdi's  Second  Com- 
ing was  also  received  without  opposition,  and  for  about  a  century  (?)  men  lived  in  con- 
tinual anticipation  of  that  event,  until  hope  long  deferred  produced  its  usnal  results ; 
the  writings  in  which  that  event  was  predicted  were  graduafiy  explained  away,  ignored, 
or  stigmatized  as  uncanonical  ;  and  the  church  ended  by  condemning  as  a  heresy  the 
very  doctrine  which  Paul  and  the  Judaizing  apostles,  who  agreed  in  little  else,  had  alike 
made  the  basis  of  their  speculative  teachings."  Alas !  how  true  in  many  respects  is  this 
presentation,  and  how  merited  the  sarcastic  allusion  to  the  church's  departure  from  "  the 
old  paths,"  once  trodden  in  faith  and  hope.  (Fiske 's  statement  is  a  revamping  of  Gib- 
bon's, ch.  15,  Decl  and  FtUL)    So  Renan  {Life  qf  Jesus,  p.  266),  in  view  of  thia,  says  that 
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"The  first  Christian  generation  lived  entirely  npon  expectations  and  dreams.*'  but  that 
it  required  **  more  than  a  century'*  for  the  church  to  disengage  itself  (however,  p.  251, 
more  or  less  held  after^'ard)  from  such  views  and  '*  a  fantastic  Kingdom  of  Ood." 

Ohs,  1.  Let  any  one,  for  a  moment,  consider  the  covenanted  and  pro- 
phetic portrayal  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  here  on  earth — its  extension, 
universality,  blessing,  etc., — and  then  regard  the  comparative  brief  period 
(in  expectancy),  allowed  for  the  Advent  by  the  Primitive  church,  and  it 
becomes  absurd  to  crowd  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  prophecy  respect- 
ing that  Kingdom  into  the  supposed  brief  period  of  time.  Take  it  for 
granted  even,  as  we  will  show,  that  the  apostles  anticipated  a  longer  time 
than  their  successors  did  to  intervene ;  yet  the  very  language,  expressive 
of  shortness  of  time,  used  by  them  still  amply  sustains  our  position.  This 
expectancy  of  the  Sec.  Advent  indicates  (1)  that  they  had  no  idea  of  an 
existing  Messianic  Kingdom  ;  (2)  that  they  looked  for  such  a  Kingdom  to 
follow  the  anticipated  Advent ;  (3)  that  they  did  not  regard  the  church  as 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  but  as  simply  provisionary. 

How  strangely  those  who  refuse  to  accept  of  the  Primitive  faith  seek  for  apologies  to 
shield  their  modem  notions — to  give  them,  if  possible,  an  odor  of  traditional  sanctity. 
Thus  e.g.  Pressense  (77ie  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  407)  says  :  "  The  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  was  to  have  yet  a  further  effect — it  was  to  enlarge  the  views  of  the  Christians 
as  to  the  future  of  the  church,  and  to  give  indefinite  expansion  to  the  horizon  of  proph- 
ecy. They  had  ujiiil  now  been  living  in  daily  expectation  of  the  end  of  the  world  and 
the  immediate  return  of  Christ. ' '  He  argues  that,  owing  to  this  destruction,  now  Chris- 
tians put  off  the  Advent  to  the  distant  future,  and  that  they  believed  **  that  a  long  future 
of  conflict  was  before  the  church."  To  prove  this  last  assertion  he  refers  to  *'  Hegisip- 
lius  (Eusebius*  His.  Eccl.  2  :  32),  relating  that  the  Emperor  Domitian,  on  questioning 
some  Christians  in  Palestine  (who  were  connected  with  the  Saviour  by  ties  of  kindred) 
as  to  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  His  return,  received  this  reply  :  *  His  Kingdom  is  not 
an  earthly  kingdom  or  of  this  world,  but  a  heavenly  and  angelic  Kingdom,  which  will 
come  in  the  fulness  of  the  ages,  when  He  shall  return  to  jadge  the  quick  and  the  dead.*" 
Bat  (1)  the  indisputable  fad  is,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  greatly  confirmed  the 
church  in  its  MUejiariantnith,  for  such  a  literal  fulfilment  of  Christ's  predictions  led  to  an 
increased  belief  in  His  near  coming  and  Kingdom.  But  this  Pressense  himself—  contradicting 
his  own  theory— fully  admits,  when  (p.  308)  he  says  that  **  the  Millenarian  doctrine  became 
in  the  second  century  so  widely  diffused.'*  Hence  it  was  not  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
that  checked  it,  but  the  later  Alexandrian  opposition.  (2)  In  reference  to  the  alleged 
proof,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  the  ver>'  language  that  a  Millenarian  can  hold, 
who,  for  prudential  reasons,  does  not  enter  into  details — seeing  that  every  Millenarian 
holds  it  to  be  a  Iheocrnlic  Kingdom  of  Divine  institution,  etc.,  **  which  will  come  in  the 
fulness  of  the  ages."    (Comp.  Prop.  73,  note.)** 

Obs.  2.  The  Scriptures  abundantly  testify  to  this  belief  in  a  near  Advent, 
and  all  of  the  apostles  testify  to  the  same,  as  e.g.  Paul,  Rom.  13  :  11,  12  ; 
Phil.  4:5;  Ueb.  10  :  25,  36,  37  ;  Tit.  2  :  13,  etc. ;  James  5:7-9;  Peter,  1 
Pet.  4:7;  John,  Apoc.  22  :  12,  20,  etc.  The  most  eminent  writers, 
believers  and  unbelievers,  candidly  acknotvledge  this  feature,  however 
they  may  differ  in  accounting  for  it.  It  is  doing  violence  to  deny  that 
which  is  so  plainly  stated.  Neander  {Ad.  to  His.  Plant,  of  Cli.  Churchy 
vol.  2,  p.  65,  Bohn's  Ed.)  ur^es  the  fact  that  the  apostles  did  not  look  for 
the  conversion  of  the  world  hit  for  the  speedy  Advent  of  Christ,  and 
remarks  :  **  Every  unprejudiced  reader  of  the  New  Test,  cannot  fail  ta 
perceive  that  such  an  expectation  filled  the  souls  of  the  apostles.** 
Then  showing  how  this  view  affected  their  notion  of  the  church,  he  adds  : — 
*'  It  was  not  the  idea  of  a  renovated  time  that  Christianity  first  attempted 
to  realize,  but  everything  appeared  only  as  a  point  of  transition  to  a  new. 
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heavenly,  eternal  order  of  things  which    would   commence  at  the  8k, 
Advent. ^^ 

We  admire  the  candor  of  Neander,  who  so  frankly  gives  us  what  is  antagonistie  to 
his  own  system.  For  additional  statements  on  the  Apostolic  belief  in  the  nearness  of 
the  Advent,  see  e.g.  vol.  2,  p.  5,  his  Antignosticus,  or  the  Spirit  of  TerUiUian,  p.  251,  Com. 
on  James,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  106,  etc.  (comp.  Prop.  49,  Obs.  7,  note  1).  Prof.  Bnkh  (JItfl.,  p. 
23),  in  referring  to  the  early  church  looking  for  the  Sec.  Advent,  says  :  *'  For  anght  we 
know,  in  fact,  the  apostles  themselves  might  have  been  of  the  prevailing  belief,  as  we  have 
met  with  no  reasoning  which  convinces  us  that  they  always  nnderstood  the  fall  meh 
and  import  of  their  own  writings. ' '  (Thns  the  apostles  are,  to  sustain  a  theory,  reckoned 
ignorant  of  their  own  language  !  And  these  too  are  inspired  men  I)  Kenan  {lAfe  ijf 
Paul,  p.  250)  tells  us  :  **  The  two  Syriac  words  Maran-aiha  (the  Lord  is  about  to  oome) 
became  the  vyitchword  of  the  Christians  among  themselves  ;  the  short,  animated  eipre^ 
sion,  which  they  passed  from  one  to  another  to  encDuraye  themselves  in  their  hoping." 
The  Westm.  Review  (Oct.,  180 1,  Art.  5,  p.  249)  declares  :  **  Gradually  there  grew  up  io 
the  early  Christian  community,  grounded,  it  may  be,  on  half-remembered  sayings  of  the 
crucified  Jesus,  an  expectation  of  a  ikcond  Advent,  in  which,  as  the  mysterious  being 
announced  by  Daniel,  the  rejected  Hero  of  the  humiui  race  should  reappear,  throned  on 
a  white  cloud,  to  overthrow  the  last  representative  of  the  impious  world  Empire,  and 
to  institute  the  eternal  Kingdom,  so  long  desired,  so  often  announced,  so  repei^edly 
postponed."  The  reader  scarcely  need  be  reminded  that  such  quotations  mig^t  be 
indefinitely  extended.  The  sarcasm  of  the  infidel  and  the  reluctant,  apologetic  admis- 
sions of  believers  form  a  mass  of  material  interesting  to  the  mvestigiitor,  but  too  un- 
wieldy for  our  limits.  In  our  researches  wo  confess  to  surprise  and  pain  that  such  a 
writer  asReuss  {His.  C7t.  Theol.,  p.  272)  should  sarcastically  write  of  the  early  believers  in 
this  rude  style  :  calling  them  **  men  who  remained  quietly  at  hoitie,  xcaiting  the  <Sk 
Coming  of  the  Lord,  insteml  of  going  forth  to  meet  Him  on  the  grand  highway  of  human 
history.  '*'  It  will  be  a  blessed  lot,  if  Reuss,  either  in  abundant  labors  or  in  journeying 
for  the  good  of  man,  will  be  found  equal  to  many  of  the  men  that  he  ridicules. 

That  the  apostles  believed  in  a  speedy  Advent  is  the  opinion  of  Hodge  (Sys.  Div.,  rol. 
3,  p.  870),  Oishausen  (Com.,  makes  the  extreme  that  even  Paul  exi)ected  to  live  until 
the  Advent,  vol.  4,  p.  399,  vol.  5,  p.  280),  Conybeare  and  Ilowsoa  {Life,  etc.,  of  iyt.Faul, 
vol.  1,  p.  401),  Oostorzoo  {Tkeol.  N.  Test.,  p.  333,  etc.),  Meyer's  Com.,  and  Corns,  gen- 
erally. But  Rees'  Cyclop.,  Art.  Mill.,  following  the  guiding  of  ^^^litby,  asserts,  without 
a  particle  of  proof  to  sustain  it,  (1)  that  the  apostles  never  believed  in  this  personal  reign 
of  Christ  or  in  Chiliasm  (over  e.g.  against  first  preaching  of  Kingdom,  and  Acts  1  :  6) : 
and  (2)  **  that  the  apostles  never  entertained  the  delightful  hope  of  seeing  their  Master 
coming  into  the  world  again* '  (which  is  too  sweeping,  unless  we  confine  it,  as  the 
writer  probably  intended,  to  their  day  or  lifetime  ;  this,  as  we  shall  show,  may  be  true, 
and  yet  does  not  affect  our  argument).  Hase  {11m.  Vh.  Church,  ch.  2,  s.  43),  to  weaken 
the  antiquity  and  authority  of  our  doctrine,  remarks  on  "Ecclesiastical  Life  :**  **A11 
hope  of  an  earthly  Theocracy  was  apparently  destroyed  by  the  death  of  Jesus,  but 
Christians  generally  believed  that  Christ  icas  to  return  to  the  world  a  second  time,  and 
many  indulged  the  hope  that  tliey  would  live  to  witness  His  advent.  This  faith  gave 
birth  to  the  boldest  expectations,  partaking  generally  of  a  sensuous  character,  and  while 
it  seeiuod  a  national  necessity  and  a  rpligious  consolation  to  the  Jewish,  it  was  a  source  of 
anxiety  and  perplexity  to  the  Grecian  congregations.**  To  this  we  briefly  reply:  (1) 
The  correspondence  with  Jewish  faith  is  acknowledged  ;  (2)  a  Theocracy  on  earth  was 
postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent ;  (3)  this  made  the  Advent  itself  so  desirable  ;  (4)  many 
of  the  alleged  '*  sensuous*'  expectations  are  only  such  to  those  who  spiritneUize  the 
covenants  and  predictions  ;  (5)  that  the  Grecian,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  congregations 
loved  this  Advent,  and  had  correct  views  concerning  it ;  (6)  that  Hase  conljadicts 
himself  as  to  the  universality  and  effect  of  the  belief,  as  we  shall  show  hereafter  5y 

Quotations  froth  him.  Hagenbach  {Hvt.  of  Doc,  sec.  75),  usually  careful  in  his  statements, 
alls  into  an  error,  when  speaking  of  the  Apologetic  era  extending  to  iuD.  2'S4,  saying : 
**  The  disciples  of  Christ  having  received  from  their  Master  the  promise  of  the  Second 
Coming,  the  first  Christians  looMl  for  this  event  as  near  at  hand,  in  connection  with  ike 
general  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  final  judgment.**  The  facts  are,  as  he  himself 
afterward  particularizes,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  qf  later  origin, 
developed  by  the  Alexandrian  school ;  the  first  Christians,  as  far  as  known,  not  ad- 
vocating it,  but  holding  to  a  first  and  second  resurrection.  Hagenbach  imparUaUy 
vindicates  Justin  holding  to  two  separate  resurrections,  declaring  (p.  214)  "that 
Chiliasm  did  not  come  into  the  orthodox  Church  through  Cerinthus,     that  (p.  215) 
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*'  Jnstin  {Dial.,  p.  306),  writing  at  the  time  of  Papias,  says  that  it  was  the  general  faith  of 
aU  orthodox  Christians ;  and  that  only  the  Gnostics  did  not  share  it  (comp.  Irenes.  5  :  25, 
26,  Tertnl.  c.  Marc.  3  :  24)."  He  then  quotes  (Jiesseler's  {Ch,  His.,  1,  156,  Dog.,  p.  231) 
emphatic  declaration,  that "  in  all  the  works  of  this  period  (the  first  two  centuries) 
MiiUnarianism  is  so  prominent  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  universal  in  an  age 
when  such  sensuous  motives  were  certainly  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer 
for  Christianity.'*  (Thus  making  ''  sensuous"  error  necessary  to  sustain  the  martyrs !) 
Hagenbach,  to  save  his  own  Church  theory,  and  give  it  some  kind  of  ancient  support, 
endeavors  to  weaken  Giesseler's  statement  by  saying  :  "  Compare,  however,  the  writ- 
ings of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theophilus  of 
Antioch,  in  none  of  which  Millenarian  notions  are  propounded."  Macdill  (''The 
Instructor,"  May,  1879)  reproduces  this  assertion,  and  says  **  no  traces*'  of  our  doctrine 
are  to  be  found  in  them.  This  is  misleading  and  unfair,  as  will  appear  in  a  brief  reply  : 
(1)  these  writers  have  left  but  little  concerning  their  views  on  Eschatology,  and  that  little 
corresponds  with  Pre-Mill.  views  ;  (2)  the  correspondence  is  so  gre&t  that  many  of  our 
opponents  concede  these  Fathers  to  us,  as  we  shall  show  under  Prop.  75  ;  (3)  the  simple 
fact  they  all  looked  for  a  speedy  Advent  is  pre-eminently  in  our  favor  ;  (4)  they  do  not  give 
1?ie  slightest  hint  of  being  opposed  to  our  views  ;  (5)  they  present  no  trace  of  the  modernized 
notions  ;  (6)  the  general  statements  of  IrensBus,  Justin,  and  Tertullian  respecting  the 
universality  of  our  belief  includes  them,  for  otherwise — being  prominent  Fathers— an 
exception  would  have  been  indicated  ;  (7)  the  burden  of  showing  by  direct  quotations 
from  them,  that  they  were  not  Millenarian,  ha^  never  been  assumed  by  any  critic  or 
writer.  Our  opponents,  by  a  resort  to  such  subterfuges,  making  the  impression  on  the 
ignorant  that  these  men  were  in  opposition  to  Millenarianism,  only  evidence  the  weak- 
ness of  their  cause.  A  scholar  certainly  will  not  permit  himself  to  be  deceived  in  this 
manner  by  so  shallow  an  artifice,  unworthy  of  the  men  who  produce  them. 

Obs.  3.  A  number  of  ways  have  been  devised  to  meet  and  interpret  these 
expiectations  of  a  near  Advent.  (1)  To  receive  them  as  the  truth  ;  (2)  to 
designate  them  as '^  Jewish  fables;'*  (3)  to  pronounce  them  mere  human 
ntterances,  designed  for  a  purpose,  and  unworthy  of  credence  ;  (4|  to  call 
them  **  a  husk/'  which  contains  a  germ  of  truth  to  be  afterward  devel- 
oped ;  (5)  to  define  them  as  an  accommodation  to  a  transition  period  ;  (6) 
to  hold  them  forth  as.  longings  inspired  by  enthusiasm  and  love  for  Christ ; 
(7)  to  explain  them  as  denoting  an  expected  spiritual,  instead  of  a  personal, 
coming  ;  (8)  to  interpret  them  as  indicative  of  an  anticipated  providential 
coming  in  judjjment.  The  system  of  interpretation  adopted  by  ua  (Prop. 
4i,  and  the  principles  underlying  the  same  (Props.  5,  9,  16,  17,  etc.),  ex- 
clude all  these  methods  of  explanation  excepting  the  first. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  these  theories  in  detail,  seeing  that  our  argument,  as 
we  proceed,  fully  meets  them.  Some  few,  as  Noyes,  the  '*  Perfectionists,'*  etc.,  hold  that 
the  Sec.  Co  uin^  took  i)lHce  about  40  years  after  the  crucifixion  ;  others  that  (as  Prince, 
Thomas,  etc.)  it  was  to  be  manifested  in  themselves  ;  while  still  others  contend  that 
Christ,  in  some  way  unexplained,  had  come  or  was  to  come  in  and  through  them,  either 
spiritually  or  by  the  conference  of  power,  etc.  The  latter  view  is  found  in  some  mysti- 
cal sects,  who  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that,  in  virtue  of  such  a  coming,  the 
New  Heavens  and  New  Earth,  the  New  Jerusalem  itself,  was  to  be  created  and  erected 
by  themselves,  or  else  was  manifested  through  themselves  (e.g.  Swedenborgians, 
8hakers,  etc.).  We  only  now  refer  to  a  strange  effort  on  the  part  of  Pressense  (The  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,  p.  308)  to  make  the  impression  that  Millenarianism  arose  in  the 
Thessalonian  church,  and  was  from  thence  disseminated.  He  says  :  "  The  Thessalonians 
were  in  daily  expectation"  (see  Prop.  160)  **  of  the  return  of  the  Saviour,  1  Thess.  4  :  11, 
2  Thess.  2  : 2,  and  3  :  10.  This  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Millenarian  doctrine, 
which  became  in  the  second  century  so  widely  diffused,  and  so  strongly  imbued  with 
Judaistic  elements."  This  is  flatly  contradicted  (1)  by  the  Scriptural  has'is  of  our  doc- 
trine ;  (2)  by  the  history  of  it  among  the  Jews,  and  its  existence  at  the  First  Advent ;  (3) 
by  the  history  of  the  doctrine  in  the  church  at  Jerusalem  (as  e.g.  the  teaching  of  James 
in  the  Council)  ;  (4)  by  its  history  in  all  the  churches  as  given  in  these  Propositions  ; 
(5)  by  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  as  Pressense  himself  admits,  concerning  the  neai- 
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ness  of  the  Advont,  etc.  ;  *  (6)  by  the  fact  that  this  teaching  of  Millenariaziism  lud  p» 
meated  the  whole  church  before  the  Gk)spel8  and  Epistles  were  given,  for  othenriitvi 
cannot  acconnt  for  its  universality,  as  testified  to  in  these  pages  by  eminent  men  of  al 
shades  of  opinion.  Pressense,  by  this  effort  to  give  it  an  earthly  and  fanatical  paientifi^ 
is  not  candid.  We  can  well  imagine,  if  he  had  been  in  Paul's  place,  what  a  letter  k 
would  have  written  to  these  Millenarian  Thessalonians,  censuring  them  for  startiqi  t 
doctrine  found  in  God's  oath-bound  covenants,  and  the  subject  of  a  Uioxisand  propheoMi 

Ohs.  4.  Among  those  who  are  believers  in  a  literal  Sec.  Advent,  yariooi 
theories  are  proposed  by  way  of  explanation.  Fairbairn's  (On  Propk,,  p. 
445)  idea  is,  **  that  the  real  explanation  of  the  matter  lies  in  their  aingii- 
lar  strength  of  faith,  and  which  led  them,  in  a  manner,  to  overleap  the 
gulf  of  a^es,  to  identify  the  present  with  the  future,  and  to  realize  giett 
events,  wnether  near  or  remote,  in  their  pressing  magnitude  and  impo^ 
tance.'*  But  we  see  in  this  far  more  than  mere  faith  and  personal  presenta- 
tion of  the  truth.  Neander's  notion  (Com.  on  James,  p.  106)  that  it  aroM 
from  a  longing  desire  of  the  Apostolic  church  in  a  ''  transition  point,"  and 
(Gh.  His,,  vol.  2,  p.  65)  that  it  was  natural  for  them  to  do  so,  not  yet  being 
full!/  (t^cqumnted  with  the  truth  ;  and  Olshausen's  view  (Com.,  vol.  2,  p. 
222)  of  its  being  an  accommodatio?i  to  Old  Test  language,  inspired  by  toe 
lively  ardor  and  desire  of  the  Apostles  : — these  give  but  a  low  estimate  of  in- 
spiration, and  make  the  wishes  and  circumstances  of  the  Apostles  the  crite- 
rion of  truth.  Olshausen  also  (Com.,  Matt.  24)  suggests  that  the  predic- 
tions of  Christ's  speedy  coming  are  conditional,  being  dependent  on  tte 
repentance  of  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  But  the  positive  language 
in  which  they  are  couched,  and  the  events,  continuous,  connected  with 
them  fo7*bids  such  a  view  (Prop.  18),  which  otherwise,  with  varied  and  con- 
stant repetition,  would  be  well  adapted  to  lead  astray.  The  Apostles  in  their 
public  and  private  instructions  never  give  the  least  hint  that  it  is  to  be 
thus  understood,  and  none  of  their  hearers  or  immediate  successors  enter- 
tained such  a  notion.  There  is,  however,  force  in  the  suggestion,  as  we 
shall  show,  if  the  number  of  the  elect  is  taken  into  consideration.  Ooster- 
zee  (IVieol.  N.    I'est.,  p.   12C)  says  :  **  i/  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Lord 

*  We  give  an  illustration  from  the  same  work  (p.  286)  which  involves  singalar  con- 
tradictions, viz.  :  it  mukes  Paul  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  the  author  of  onr 
doctrine,  but  which  he  afterward  modified  :  "  The  views  of  the  apostle  vPauI)  as  to  the 
nearness  of  the  closing  period  of  history',  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  personal 
return  of  Christ,  seem  to  have  undergone  some  modificniions.  In  the  first  stage  of  His 
apostolic  career  He  supposes,  with  dl  the  Christians  of  that  timey  that  but  a  very  few  years 
will  intervene  before  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  ;  he  is  even  persuaded  that  it 
wiU  arrive  before  his  own  death,  1  Tliess.  4  :  15.  Subsequently,  in  the  Roman  prison, 
on  the  eve  of  sealing  his  testimony  with  his  blood,  he  receives  new  Vujht.  This  is  very 
evident  from  his  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  Phil.  1  :  20-25.  He  learns  before  his 
death  that  centuries  are  to  be  granted  to  the  Church  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  work,  and 
for  sowing  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  in  the  vast  field  opened  to  missionary  labor.*  *  Observe, 
however,  (1)  he  contradicts  his  statement  respecting  the  Thessalonians  ;  (2)  he  allows  <Ae 
universality  of  belief  ;  (3)  he  makes  Paul,  specially  enlightened,  guilty  of  propagating 
error  ;  (i)  he  misapprehends  Paul's  allusion  to  nearness  and  his  own  death,  Obs.  4  ;  (5) 
there  was  no  such  change  of  view  in  the  Roman  prison,  the  passage  referred  to  not 
giving  the  slightest  hint  of  a  change  of  view  in  the  nearness  of  the  Advent ;  (6)  if  Panl 
was  thus  favored  with  a  change,  why  not  extend  it  to  all  the  apostles,  e.g.  John,  who 
repeated  the  nearness  and  warning  respecting  it ;  (7^  neither  Paul  nor  any  of  the  apostlef 
believed  in  **  the  closing  period  of  history,  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  pexsoDal 
return  of  Christ'*— this  is  Pressense's  view,  derived  from  spiritualistic  sonxces— Flanl 
(Rom.  11,  etc.)  believed  a  grand  history  was  only  then  to  oommenoe. 
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throughotit  His  teachings  as  well  as  in  His  last  eschatological  discourses, 
represents  His  coming  as  very  near  at  hand.  This  was  the  natural  con- 
aeqnence  of  the  prophetic  form  of  conception,  in  which  the  difference  of 
time  and  space  falls  into  the  background,  the  exhortation  to  watchfulness 
and  active  labor  receiving  greater  force  from  reference  to  the  near,  un- 
expected, and  decisive  future."  There  is  propriety  in  the  reason  thus  as- 
signed, but  it  does  not  cover  the  entire  ground,  failing  to  tell  us  7ohi/  this 
is  *'  the  prophetic  form  of  conception.*' 

To  indicate  how  the  leaven  o£  infidelity  is  working,  see  the  Art.  ot  Rev.  Dr.  Buckley 
in  the  Independeni  (Dec,  1878),  on  **  The  Proph.  Conference."  He  admits  that  the 
apostles  frequently  refer  to  the  nearness  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  saying,  however,  '*  As  a 
resoit  of  this  extraordinary  language  and  other  causes,  the  apostks  and  early  Christians 
feU  irUo  the  error  of  supposing  that  Christ's  final  coming  would  take  place  Dcfore  that 
generation  should  pass  away,"  and  he  quotes  Isaac  Watts  and  Albert  Barnes  to  show 
that  the  apostles  were  in  error.  Now  if  these  irispired  men  were  in  error  on  so  important 
a  point,  what  assurance  have  we  that  they  are  not  equally  in  error  on  other  important 
matters  ?  We  venture  to  say  that  on  a  missionary  platform,  advocating  the  conversion 
of  the  world  by  the  present  instrumentalities,  Buckley  will  totally  overlook  this  asser- 
tion of  his,  and  eulogize  the  apostolic  conceptions  of  the  extent  and  perpetuity  of  their 
work  in  this  Whitby  an  direction.  Watson  {Apol.  for  Christianity)  takes  the  same  view  of 
error,  and  then  presents  this  exceedingly  lame  apology  in  behalf  of  the  apostles  :  **  Their 
mistake  in  this  respect  ought  not  in  any  wise  to  diminish  their  authority  as  preachers  of 
the  GospeL"  Why  not?  Preachers,  appointed  to  preach  the  Kingdom,  specially  en- 
tightened  to  proclaim  the  truth,  affirming  that  they  received  and  gave  only  that  which  is 
true,  to  delude  a  vast  body  of  believers  by  express  affirmations,  which  are  only  *'  per- 
sonal conjectures,*'  '*  mistakes,"  "errors  of  judgment,"  and  all  this  is  in  no  wise  to 
diminish  our  confidence  in  their  authority,  etc.  ?  The  apology  is  sdf-contradictory  and 
insulting  to  the  apostles.  Better  make  none  than  to  give  one  which  degrades  apostolic 
teaching,  bringing  them  to  an  uninspired  level.  Beecher  {Ch.  Union^  Sep.  5,  1877),  in  a 
sermon  on  *'  The  Future  Life,"  says  :  **  He  (Paul)  expected  to  see  Christ  in  this  world 
before  he  departed  ;  and  all  the  apostles  believed  that  they  should  ;  and  there  are  some 
in  our  day  who  believe  that  they  shall.  I  think  that  you  will  see  Christ ;  but  you  wiU 
see  Him  on  the  other  side.  You  will  go  to  Him,  He  will  not  come  to  you.  And  your 
going  to  Christ  will  be  spiritual,  and  not  carnal.  But  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  and  of 
others,  was  that  they  should  see  Christ  in  their  day.  In  this  matter,  however,  they 
were  mistaken.  They  believed  that  which  facts  and  time  overthrew.  Their  conviction 
was  founded  on  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language  of  our  Master. "  Alas  !  when 
eminent  ministers  thus  deliberately  degrade  the  apostles !  What  then  becomes  of  the 
prayer  and  assurance  of  Jesus  that  they  should  be  led  into  the  truth  ?  W^hat  value 
then  can  be  placed  upon  the  special  bestowment  of  the  Spirit  to  gnard  them  against 
error  ?  What  assurance  have  we  that  they  are  not  in  error  on  other  important  points  ? 
No  !  never  can  we  receive  such  dishonoring  sentiments  ;  and  a  system  of  faith  which 
needs  them  is  most  certainly  defective. 

Obs.  5.  The  annouDcements  made  of  a  near  Advent  in  such  phrases, 
**  the  Lord  is  at  hand,^^  **  the  coniuig  of  the  Lord  draweth  niahy'^  etc.,  has 
excited  the  ridicule  of  infidels  as  evidence  of  grave  error  ;  has  provoked, 
in  some  instances,  from  professed  believers  reluctant  acknowledgments  of 
"  mistakes,"  and,  in  other  cases,  lamely  produced  apologies  derived  from 
the  personal  status  of  the  Apostles.  The  real  ground  for  the  usage  of 
such  language  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  A  remarkable  feature  in 
this  contest  over  the  expressions  and  meaning  of  the  Apostles  is  the  follow- 
ing :  unbelievers  and  believers  both  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  language  is 
riven  in  the  old  Jeioish  prophetic  form.  The  ancient  prophets  (as  e.g. 
Isa.,  Joel),  spoke  of  the  promised  Salvation,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  Com- 
ing of  the  Mighty  One,  as  being  near,  close  at  hand,  etc.,  when  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy  shows  that   centtiries  upon  centuries  must   intervene 
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before  it  is  fally  realized.  No  one  has  objected  to  these  farms  of  prophetic 
expression,  on  the  ground  that  they  represented  remote  events  as  neir 
because  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  such  phraseology  was  in  tirid 
accordance  with  a  i)rofes8ed  prophetic  revelation  given  in  the  largen€9$tif 
time  which  must  characterize  the  utterances  of  the  /Spirit  of  God.  Precimjj 
so  with  the  Sec.  Advent ;  being  a  doctrine  given  by  the  selfsame  Spirit, 
it  would  illy  correspond  with  His  previous  utterances  to  pronounce  U 
remote,  even  if  many  (according  to  human  measure  of  time)  centuries  in- 
tervened. For  the  latter,  although  distant  to  man,  would  not  be  so  with 
God,  to  whom  **  one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thausand  yean  ax 
one  day.'*  We  must,  therefore,  judge  the  Apostles'  language,  not  bji$ 
human,  but  by  the  Divine  standard.  The  Spirit-— if  of  God, — does  not  meas- 
ure time  as  we  do  ;  and  it  is  only  fair  and  honest  to  weigh  expressions 
regarding  time  given  U7ider  the  direction  of  that  Spirit  by  trie  largeness  af 
view  which  characterizes  God  Himself.  Ii  the  S][)irit  in  the  consciousnesB 
of  Omniscience,  Omnipresence,  Eternity,  the  Infinite, — of  previously  giten 
declarations  corresponding  to  these, — had  in  the  prophetic  announ<^ment8 
of  the  Apostles  employed,  even  to  designate  thousands  of  years,  the  language 
(to  accord  with  human  ideas)  "remote,"  '*far  distant,"  *' lon^  time, 
etc.,  unbelievers  would,  probably,  be  the  very  first  to  point  out  the  incoH- 
sistency  of  such  phraseology  with  the  Divine  attributes,  and  justly  claim 
that  such  expressions  are  indicative  of  human  infirmity.  We  hold,  conse- 
quently, that  the  declarations  of  the  Apostles  respecting  the  nearness  of  the 
Advent,  are  in  strict  accordafice  with  the  truth,  and  that,  in  themselves 
properlv  apprehended,  they  contain  decided  evidoice  of  the  Spirit  having 
given  them.  And,  as  they  sustain  an  intimate  relation  to  the  perfect  ion  ot 
the  Spirit,  they  cannot  be  interpreted,  without  undue  violence,  as  an  ac- 
commodation to  human  imperfection. 

Grod*8  Word  is  not  man's  that  presents  this  nearness  ;  hence  Gk)d,  and  not  num. 
informs  ns  according  to  JlUt  own  view,  whether  it  is  near  or  distant.  To  God  it  is  but  a 
brief  period,  and  tliis  principle  relating  to  time  still  fntnre  is  recorded  in  Tarions 
Scriptures.  Thus  e.g.  that  long  (to  man)  period  of  Jewish  tribulation,  extending  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity  down  to  Christ,  down  to  onr  own  times,  is  called  in  Isa.  51  : 7, 
**  a  sjnall  rrvymerd.^'  This  whole  dispensation  is  called  "  a  dayy"  etc.  Now,  the  Primitive 
Church,  after  the  apostles,  instead  of  grasping  this  Divine  mode  of  speaking,  took  the 
language  as  if  characteristic  of  man's  ideas  of  nearness,  and  apprehended  this  nearness 
as  imminent,  impending.  What  possibly  increased  this  feeling  in  the  early  churches 
was  the  adoption  of  the  defective  (Sept.)  chronology,  by  which  it  was  supposed  that 
nearly  six  thousand  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  S^bbatism  was  expected  (compare 
candid  remarks  of  Prof.  Bush,  On  3M.,  p.  23  and  p.  4).  But  against  this,  it  may  be 
alleged,  that  the  apostles  looked  for  the  Advent  during  th6ir  lifetime.  In  answer,  see 
Obs.  8.  Two  additional  points  may  be  suggested  :  (1)  Prophetic  time,  either  as  to 
beginning,  or  ending,  or  both,  is  reserved  by  God  as  specially  pertaining  to  Himself, 
and,  therefore,  any  references  to  such  time  wiU  be  given  according  to  Ood*s  own  tslimaif- 
of  tinii.  (2)  The  language  is  also  adapted  to  the  capability  of  salvation.  Before  the 
Advent  and  Kingdom  appears,  a  certain  predetermined  number  of  the  elect  must  first 
be  gathered.  As  the  destined  seed  of  Abraham  is  raised  up,  the  work,  which  to  human 
estimation  is  a  long  one,  to  God  is  but  a  short  one,  and  will  be — to  use  the  Spirit's 
estimate — speedily  accomplished.  Hence  we  can,  and  do,  receive  the  comments  of  un- 
believers, etc.,  excepting  their  deductions  that  the  apostles  were  mist^en.  Thus  e.g. 
the  author  of  T^e  Beginning  qf  Christianity  (p.  366)  says  in  reference  to  the  speedy 
Advent :  **  This  expectation  is  expressed  by  all  the  apostles  in  terms  which  ^rly  admit 
of  no  other  interpretation.  It  is  found  in  Paul  (Bom.  13  :  11, 12  ;  1  Cor.  7  :  29-31 ;  and 
10  :  11  ;  Phil.  4  :  5  ;  1  Tim.  6  :  14)."  **  The  same  expectation  is  expressed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (10  :  25,  37) ;  in  the  Epistle  of  James  (5  :  3,  8) ;  in  the  Epistles 
of  Peter  (1  Pet.  4  :  7  ;  2  Pet.  3  : 3)  ;  in  the  first  Epistle  of  John  (2  :  18)  ;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (1:1;  and  2  :  11  ;  and  22  :  7,  12,  20).     To  pat  any  otiier  constmction  on 
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these  passages,  as  if  f ^  parousia  to  which  they  refer  was  anything  else  than  the  Sec. 
Advent  of  the  Lord  to  Judgment,  wonld  introduce  a  dangerons  license  in  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  one  which  might  be  employed  to  subvert  the  principal  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  Under  the  geneinl  expectation  of  the  apostles,  mistaken  though  it 
might  prove  to  be  in  the  one  particular  of  time,  there  Lay  a  fundamental  truth."  From 
our  standpoint,  the  apostles  need  no  apology  for  employing  such  language  ^  for  its  use 
proves  them  to  have  been  inspired. 

Obs.  6.  In  accord  with  the  trnthfalness  of  the  Divine  statements  in  ref- 
erence to  time,  a  decided  advantage  is  derived  from  them  in  the  form 
given.  The  estimate  of  nearness  given  by  Ood  Himself,  in  measaring  pro- 
phetic periods,  throws  around  the  Sec.  Advent  a purposedindefinitenessy  9, 
sufficiency  of  uncertainty,  an  impression  that  it  may  be  near,  to  be  con- 
ducive to  watchfulness  and  piety,  to  excite  vigilance,  energy  and  labor,  to 
impart  wisdom,  prudence  and  character,  to  incite  to  patient,  diligent 
and  faithful  study.  The  evidently  designed  chasms  in  chronolo^,  the 
selection  of  signs  which  more  or  less  attend  the  history  of  centuries,  the 
concealment  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  the  withholding  the  day  and  the 
hour,  the  speaking  of  things  present  owing  to  their  certainty  of  arrival, 
although  still  future,  the  brevity  of  dispensations  when  compared  with  the 
a^  of  eternity, — these  are  all  in  the  same  line,  suggestive  that  time  is 
given  to  present  motives  of  caution  and  action. 

The  salutary  influence  of  this  style  of  prediction  in  the  first  centuries  has  been 
admitted  by  infidels  (e.g.  Gibbon,  etc.),  by  believers  (e.g.  Bush,  etc.),  and,  we  are  told, 
was  eminently  adapted  to  confirm  the  early  Christians  under  persecution.  But  it  is 
just  as  available,  just  as  hope  and  strength  imparting  to-day  as  ever  ;  and  many,  who 
sympathize  with  us  or  who  reject  our  doctrine,  forcibly  acknowledge  this  feature.  We 
append  two  illustrations.  Van  Oosterzee  {Theol.  N.  Test^  sec.  29),  speaking  of  Peter 
and  the  apostles  generally  looking  for  the  Advent,  remarks  :  **  The  day  of  the  Lord's 
Parousia,  not  more  nearly  defined  by  the  Lord  Himself,  remained  and  remains  a  point 
of  individual  expectation,  upon  which  only  time  can  shed  the  true  light.  If  Peter 
shared  in  this  respect  the  expectation  of  the  whole  apostolic  age,  the  event  which  he 
looked  for  remains  not  the  less  the  object  of  expectation  for  aU  future  ages,  and  the  hope 
commended  by  him  is  still  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  consoling  and  sanctifying  influence.** 
Fairboim  {On  Proph.,  p.  77)  says  :  **  The  day  itself  was,  therefore,  purposely  left  in  con- 
cealment ;  it  remained  among  the  undiscovered  secrets  of  the  Godhead,  and  nothing 
more  than  probable  and  proximate  signs  were  given  of  its  approach,  as  of  an  event  to 
be  ever  expected  and  looked  for,  yet  never,  as  to  the  period  of  its  actual  occurrence,  to  be 
certainly  foreknown."  (Well  may  it  be  asked.  How  can  Fairbaim  reconcile  his  Mill, 
age  of  definite  time  to  precede  such  an  Advent,  with  the  posture  indicated  by  his 
language  ?)  Hence  it  becomes  us,  if  we  wish  to  imbibe  the  apostolic  spirit  portrayed, 
to  occupy  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  apostles  and  their  converts  (comp.  Prop.  182). 

Obs.  7.  In  view  of  the  inestimable  purposes  of  Salvation  connected  with 
the  Sec.  Advent,  the  latter  cannot  be  held  up  too  prominently ^  being,  as 
Holy  Writ  expresses  it,  **  the  blessed  hope.^'  The  nearness  connected  with 
the  preciousness,  makes  the  Advent  so  extremely  desirable  and  the  object 
of  inspiring  hope.  Many  who  receive,  and  many  who  reject  our  doctrinal 
position,  hold  to  the  exceeding  worth  of  this  Advent,  both  to  its  immi- 
nency  (may  at  any  time  occur),  and  to  its  desirableness  (i.e.  ought  to  be 
desired  by  the  true  believer). 

Thus  e.g.  Lange  {Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  433)  says  that  it  may  occur  **  at  any  moment,"  and 
in  various  places  speaks  of  its  being  the  great  object  of  heartfelt  desire  and  hope. 
Neander  (vol.  1,  p.  182,  Ch.  His. )  designates  it  as  *'  fitted  to  be,  not  an  object  of  dread, 
but  of  joyful,  longing  hope."  So  Barnes  ( Com.,  2  Pet.  3  :  12)  and  Dr.  Brown  of  Glasgow 
(Ch,  Sec,  Coming)  calling  it  **  the  polar  star,"  besides  a  host  of  others  (pomp,  Pcq^^« 
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173  and  182).  Hence  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  what  a  writer  in  the  WesiminsUr  Ruim 
(Jan.,  1873,  p.  88)  sneeringly  asserts,  viz.  :  that  Christ  represented  Hia  religion  u 
**  now  wine,"  but  *'  now  it  is  old  wine  that  has  lost  some  of  its  original  ingredients  bj 
evaporation,"  and  among  the  things  ''  evaporated"  or  lost  he  nombers  "  the  anticip^ 
tion,  not  to  be  laid  aside  for  a  moment,  of  the  immediate  return  of  Christ. "  Admittuig 
that  multitudes  have  removed,  ignored,  or  perverted  this  doctrine,  yet  it  is  also  tne 
(aside  from  its  unchangeable  relationship  to  the  Word)  that  many,  even  of  our  op- 
ponents, cordially  receive  it  while  antagonistic  to  their  own  system  of  belief — ie.  to  thor 
Millenaial  theory. 

Obs.  8.  To  invalidate  the  credibility  of  the  Apostles,  some  allege  (evcm 
believers,  as  Olshausen,  etc.)  that ''  the  apostles  expected  the  retam  of 
Jesas  in  their  lifetime."  Bat  this  TemQ,ms  unproveu,  being  only  infer» 
red  from  the  phrase  (1  Thcss.  4  :  15)  ''  we,  which  are  alive  and  remain/' and 
from  the  account  given  by  John  21  :  22,  23.  But  the  former,  as  after' 
ward  explained  in  the  Second  Epistle,  and  the  latter  as  evidenced  by 
John's  own  interpretatio7i  (v.  23),  and  afterward  by  the  events  delineated 
in  the  Apoc,  fordid  such  an  inference. 

The  *'  we"  appears  only  indicative  of  fdlouhbetievers,  of  Christians  who  shonld  In 
successors — for  the  exhibition  of  the  apostasy  and  Antichrist  by  Paul  (including  a 
series  of  events  not  to  be  compressed  in  a  lifetime),  the  portrayal  of  future  events  in 
the  Apoc.  by  John  which  were  to  transpire  previously,  the  allusions  to  their  own  oonuBg 
death  as  something  to  occur  before  the  expected  Advent— are  sufficient  evidence  that  the 
apostles,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  regarded  the  period  of  the  Advent  as  in- 
definite in  the  future  to  follow  certain  events,  which  they  knew  (as  seen  by  referenoei 
to  their  own  departure)  were  not  to  take  place  during  their  lifetime.  (The  pasnge 
Mark  9  : 1,  Matt.  16  :  28,  Luke  9  :  27,  wiU  be  noticed  in  Prop.  153,  on  the  Transfiguration.) 
One  of  the  editors  (either  Dr.  Brown  or  Dr.  Valentine)  in  the  Qtiarterly  Review  for  July, 
1874,  in  Art.  *'  Did  the  Apostles  expect  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ  in  their  own  dayT 
ably  answers  the  unwarranted  deductions  of  Olshansen,  Oosterzee,  Meyer,  and  othen; 
conclusively  showing  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  Advent  before  their  own  departure. 
This  Art.,  overlooking  what  we  have  stated  in  relation  to  the  Spirit's  estimate  of  time, 
gives  the  following  solution  to  the  language  employed  :  **  The  apparent  nearness  of  this 
event  may  result  from  its  transcendent  importance  and  its  relations  to  ns  as  indirid- 
uals.  In  such  a  matter  the  element  of  time  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  we  stand  as  in 
the  presence  of  the  august  reality. "  This  is  enforced  by  illustrations  and  a  quotation 
from  Lange  {L\fe  of  Christ,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  82). 

Obs,  9.  The  apostles,  after  the  res.  and  ascension  of  Jesus,  never  used 
the  formula  **  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ;^^ — thus  accepting  of  the 
change  in  the  manner  of  Christ's  teaching  (Prop.  58,  etc.),  and  linked 
by  the  phraseology  adopted  (Prop.  71,  etc.),  the  Kingdom  with  the  Ser, 
Advent.  For,  instead  of  the  previous  formula,  they  now  tell  us  that 
**  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh,^*  **  the  Lord  is  at  hand/'  etc.  They 
guard  us  thus,  by  the  very  choice  of  words,  against  the  notion  that  the 
Kingdom  was  already  established,  or  that  it  possibly  could  be  set  up  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  King.  Under  the  former  preaching,  Jesus  being 
present,  the  Kingdom  was  announced  ;  under  the  apostolic,  Jesus  being 
absent  and  the  Kingdom  postponed.  His  Coming  again,  as  the  requisite 
prelude,  is  prominerUly  proclaimed. 

A  singular  feature  which  has  attracted  the  critical  student  is  this  :  Owing  to  the 
belief  in  the  speedy  coming,  the  rapid  development  of  Antichrist  and  his  overtlu'ow,  the 
expected  approach  of  the  anticipated  Kingdom,  the  history  of  the  Church  for  sevenl 
generations  is,  notwithstanding  the  progress  made,  almost  a  blank  on  questions  now 
regarded  as  highly  important,  as  e.g.  those  relating  to  church  government,  the  exact 
progress,  triumphs,  and  conflicts  of  Christianity.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the 
^iBt  and  second  centuries  have  become  a  kind  of  battle-field  between  the  various  theories 
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of  ehnrch  goYemment.  Ko  documents,  snoh  as  appeared  later,  defining  forms,  looking 
toward  perpetuity,  etc.,  appeared.  This  very  state— this  yery  lack— supports  our  posi- 
tion. Uhlhom  {G(n\flict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism,  p.  337)  refers  to  this,  saying  : 
**  The  Coming  of  the  Lord  was  then  believed  to  be  quite  near,  and  this  hope  dominated 
the  whole  life.  No  provision  was  made  for  a  long  continuance  of  the  Church  on  earth, 
and  all  efforts  were  exclusively  directed  toward  remaining  in  the  world  without  spot  till 
the  day  of  Christ's  Coming."  (To  which  we  add  :  and  to  urge  others  to  receive  this 
Jesns  and  be  saved,  for  the  spread  of  the  Gk>spel  indicates  their  missionary  zeal,  not  as 
Beuss  (Prop.  74,  Obs.  2,  note)  has  it  that  they  stayed  **  at  home,"  etc.) 

Obs.  10.  The  Apostles  occupied  the  very  position  regarding  the  Sec. 
Advent,  enjoined  by  the  Divine  Master ;  to  have  employed  any  other 
language  (e.g.  in  accord  with  modem  ideas)  than  that  used,  would  have 
been  a  violation  of  His  commands  (as  e.g.  presented  Matt.  chs.  24  and 
25). 

In  the  Scriptures  referred  to,  in  connection  with  the  exhortations  to  watchfulness, 
we  find  an  epitomized  history  of  events  running  jVom  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
down  to  the  Advent,  and,  in  strict  accordance  with  our  argument,  it  (rives  no  hint, 
not  even  the  slUjhiest,  of  a  Kingdom  until  the  period  of  Qie  Advent  arrives.  The 
declarations  of  Jesus  and  those  of  the  apostles  are  in  harmony.  The  same  will  be 
found  in  other  respects  as  we  advance  in  the  argument.  If  the  modem  views 
engrafted  on  the  New  Test,  are  correct,  then  we  ought  to  find,  instead  of  these 
exhortations,  that  '*  the  coming  of  the  Church  in  greater  power  and  glory  draws 
nigh,*'  with  cautions  not  to  look  and  wateh  for  the  Advent,  but  for  larger  and  sliU  larger 
triumphs  of  the  Church.  The  two  positions  are  viierly  antagonistic,  and  it  is  absurd  to 
endeavor  to  blend  them  together.  Either  the  New  Test,  teaches  the  one  or  the  other — 
both  are  irreconcilable  unless  violence  is  done  to  the  language.  Let  the  critical  student 
answer  the  following  question,  and  it  wiU  be  decisive  :  If  inspired  apostles  were  in 
error  respecting  the  Sec.  Advent,  so  that  they  could  not  locate  with  their  views  of  it 
(as  conceded  by  our  opponents,  as  quoted)  a  conversion  of  the  world,  or  even  a  long- 
extended  missionary  work  with  it,  what  would  such  inspired  men,  who  professed  to 
understand  the  prophecies,  do  with  e.g.  Ps.  22  :  27,  28,  and  a  thousand  similar  predic- 
tions ?  Does  it  not,  consistently  and  logically,  follow,  that  if  in  their  estimation  ful- 
fiUed  at  all,  they  must  of  necessity  be  realized  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  held  by  the 
Primitive  Church,  and  not  before  that  Advent,  seeing  that  they  give  no  room  for  the  same  ? 
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Proposition  75.     The  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  as  held  by  the 
churches  established  by  the  Apostles,  was  peipetuated. 

This  was  done  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  succeeding  Christian 
Fathers,  and  by  other  writers  in  the  church.  The  same  is  cor- 
roborated by  Jewish  and  Pagan  authors,  and  also  by  Apocryphal 
books. 

What  Bnckle  {His.  dvU.,  vol.  1,  p.  215)  says  of  truth  in  general  is  applieaUe  to 
that  pertaining  to  this  Kingdom  :  '*  No  great  truth  which  has  once  been  found  has  efw 
afterward  been  lost." 

Obs.  1.  Onr  doctrine  is  traced  continuously  from  the  Apostles  themselTes, 
seeing  that  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  3,  note  1)  the  first  Fathers,  who  present  Mil- 
lenanan  views,  saw  and  conversed  either  with  the  Apostles  or  the  Elders  fol- 
lowing them.  So  extensively,  so  generally  was  Chiliasm  perpetuated,  that 
Justin  Martyr  positively  asserts  mat  all  the  orthodox  adopted  and  upheld 
it.  Justin's  language  is  explicit  {Dial,  with  Trypho,  sec.  2);  for  after 
stating  the  Ohiliastic  doctrine,  he  asserts  :  ''  it  to  be  thoroughly  proved 
that  it  will  come  to  pass.  But  I  have  also  signified  unto  thee,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many — even  those  of  that  race  of  Christians  toho  follow  not 
godly  ayid  pure  doctrine — do  not  acknowledge  it.^  For  I  have  demonstnited 
to  thee,  that  these  are  indeed  called  Christians  ;  but  are  atheists  and  im- 
pious heretics,  because  that  in  all  things  thev  teach  what  is  blasphemous, 
and  ungodly,  and  unsound,"  etc.  He  adds  :  '*  But  I  and  wnatsoefer 
Christians  are  orthodox  in  all  things  do  know  that  there  will  be  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  flesh,  and  a  thousand  years  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  built, 
adorned  and  enlarged,  according  as  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  and  other  prophets 
have  promised.  For  Isaiah  saith  of  this  thousand  years  (ch.  65  :  17) 
'  Behold,  I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall  not  be 
remembered,  nor  come  into,  mind  ;  but  be  ye  glad  and  rejoice  in  those 
which  I  create  :  for,  behold,*  I  create  Jerusalem  to  triumph,  and  my  people 
to  rejoice,"  etc.  Moreover,  a  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name  is  John, 
being  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ,  in  that  revelation  which  was 
shown  to  him  prophesied,  that  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  shall  fulfil 
a  thousand  years  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  after  that  the  general,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  everlasting  resurrection,  and  last*  judgment  of  all  toffether.  Whereof 
also  our  Lord  spake  when  He  said,  that  therein  they  shall  neither  marrVf 
nor  be  given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  equal  with  the  angels,  being  made 
the  sons  of  the  resurrection  of  God."* 

1  This  is  the  passage  that  has  been  tampered  with  in  some  icss.,  the  "not**  being 
omitted  (comp.  Prop.  73,  Obs.  3,  note  2).  For  the  genuineness  of  the  passage,  see  e.g. 
Brooks'  EL  of  Proph.  Interp.,  ch.  3.  Semisoh  (Herzog's  Cyclop.)  remarks  on  it :  "  Chiliasm 
constituted  in  the  sec.  century  so  decidedly  an  ariicie  of  faith  that  Justin  held  it  up  as  i 
criterion  of  perfect  orthodoosy.**  Numerous  writers  have  made  the  same  comment.  Thifl 
has,  unfortunately,  led  some  (as  ShimeaU,  the  Ghristadelphians,  etc.)  to  apply  it  as  a 
measure  of  orthodoxy  at  the  present  day.  To  avoid  a  wrong  inference,  we  may  add. 
that  the  criterion  set  up  by  Justin  in  his  day  might  well  answer  the  pnipose  at  tluU 
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time,  bnt  is  inapplicable  to  the  present  day.  The  reason  is  simple  :  those  who  rejected 
Chiliasm  in  Justin's  time  were  also  guilty  of  subverting  the  essential,  fundamental  doc 
trines  of  religion  (and  hence  the  force  of  his  comparison),  while  this  is  not  true  of  a 
large  number  of  our  opponents  at  this  day.  Such  a  comparison  instituted,  continued, 
and  pressed,  would  be  both  illiberal  and  unjust  (comp.  Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,  note  2). 

*  Justin  Martyr's  testimony  is  so  overwhelming  that  some  of  our  opponents  seek  to 
break  its  force  by  various  shifts,  e.g.  by  disparaging  the  man,  by  advocating  an  inter- 
polation, by  silently  passing  him  in  the  enumeration  of  Fathers,  etc.  Prof.  Briggs, 
under  the  signature  of  **  Westminster,'*  in  the  New  York  Evangelist,  professes  to  give 
an  utterly  unfair  and  unscholarly  (as  we  shall  prove  again  and  again)  history  of  Mil- 
lenarianism.  On  the  strength  of  Jerome  omitting  Justin's  name  in  his  list  of  Chiliasts, 
the  Prof,  jumps  to  the  sage  conclusion  that  Justin  teas  no  ChUiasi !  This  is  opposed  by 
the  writings  of  Justin,  by  all  our  standard  Church  historians,  and  by  a  multitude  of 
able  critics.  It  is  conceded  to  us  by  numerous  bitter  and  unrelenting  opposers  (such 
as  Shedd,  Prof.  Btuart,  Mosheim,  etc.).  The  omission  is  readily  accounted  for  by  Mede 
( Works,  p.  813),  and  by  the  character  (Mosheim,  vol.  1,  p.  250,  with  which  comp. 
Neonder,  Kurtz,  etc.)  of  Jerome.  To  break  the  force  of  Justin's  testimony  by  layine 
stress  on  general  Eschatological  expressions  (which  we  can  also  cordially  adopt),,  and 
aToiding  the  statements  of  Justin  where  he  particularizes  the  order  or  manner  of  fulfil- 
ment, is  correspondent  with  Briggs'  entire  series,  which  for  unfairness,  perversions, 
deliberate  untruthfulness,  and  arrogance  (in  sadness  we  say  it)  hears  off  the  palm.  We 
only  add  :  that  Justin  is  far  more  competent  (in  view  of  the  time  he  lived,  his  scholar- 
ship, his  pre-eminence  as  an  Apologist,  his  consistent  Christian  life  sealed  by  martyrdom 
for  the  truth)  to  tell  us  what  was  **  the  orthodox  '  view  in  his  day  than  *'  Westminster," 
with  his  heart  filled  with  enmity  and  prejudice,  is  to-day.  The  reader  will,  we  hope, 
dispassionately  look  at  the  evidence  we  give  (much  of  it  from  learned  and  able  opposers, 
who  scorned  to  stoop  to  such  devices),  and  then  compare  it  with  Prof.  Briggs'  reply  to 
Dr.  West.  The  latter  asserted  in**  The  Proph.  Conference"  (that  met  in  Dr.  Tyng's 
chorch  in  New  York)  that  **  a  true  Christian  Chiliasm  was  the  orUwdox  faith  of  Sie 
Primitive  Church  in  its  purest  days  "  Briggs  affirms  that  this  is  '*  unhistorical  and 
false,"  and  "  that  it  was  rejected  among  the  earliest  of  heresies  in  its  grosser  forms 
and  merely  tolerated  in  its  finer  forms." 

To  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  {in  vindication  of  the  severity  of  our  strictures)  of  the 
bigotry  and  intelligence  of  this  **  heresy-hunter,'*  and  his  relish  for  *  bitter  herbs,"  as  well 
as  his  charitable  assumption  of  superiority  and  ecclesiastical  authority,  we  reproduce 
this  choice  morsel  :  after  threatening  persecution,  as  against  heretics,  if  Millenarians  do 
not  keep  those  views  to  themselves  and  desist  in  calling  it  '*  a  vital  doctrine,"  etc.,  his 
authoritative  animus  bursts  forth  as  follows  :  **  It  depends  entirely'  upon  themselves 
what  the  future  is  to  bring  forth.  If  they  will  abandon  their  organization,  disband  their 
committee,  stop  their  Bible  and  Prophetic  Conferences,  we  doubt  not  that  there  will 
soon  be  a  calm  again,  and  they  will  remain  undisturbed  in  their  ecclesiastical  relations  ; 
but  if  they  are  determined  to  go  on  in  their  aggressive  movement,  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  if  the  storm  should  become  a  whirlwind  that  will  constrain  them  to  depart 
Jrom  the  orthodctx  churches,  and  form  another  hereticnl  sect.''  This  is  evidence  that  he, 
after  all,  has  not  much  confidence  in  his  one-sided  argumentation,  for  if  he  trusted  in 
the  power  of  truth,  he  would  not  thus  lose  his  temper,  and  speak  of  men  (leaders) 
who  are  pre  eminently  superior  to  himself  in  every  qufUification  relating  to  scholar- 
ship, intelligence,  usefulness,  devotion  to  the  ser\'ice  of  the. Master,  etc.  Suppose 
we  should  make  such  demands,  and  propose  to  secure  *' a  calm"  by  asking  them  to 
abandon  the  publicity  of  their  views,  to  stop  their  parade  of  the  Whitbyan  theory  at 
missionary  meetings,  etc.,  they  would  ^«s%  pronounce  it  arrogant,  claiming  that  views 
honestly  and  sincerely  believed  to  be  amply  sustained  by  Scripture  and  history  are  not 
to  he  got  rid  of  by  persecution,  but  by  solid  Scriptural  and  historical  reasoning.  When 
argument  is  weak  threats  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  prop  it  up,  thus  repeating  the  pain- 
f  ul  history  of  the  past.  Do  Post -Millenarians  keep  their  views  to  themselves,  as  shown 
in  thousands  of  books,  pulpits,  platform  addresses,  newspapers,  Systematic  Theologies,, 
etc.  ?  Can  they  justly  ask  us  to  refrain  from  giving  equal  prominency  to  our  doctrine,  if 
we  deem  it  advisable,  especially  when  we  believe  its  proclamation  to  be  a  God-corn- 
manded  duty  ?  Would  they  make  us,  by  threats  of  force,  dishonest  to  conviction  and 
hypocriiicalm  belief  ? 

Obs.  2.  Numerous  testimonies  of  friends  might  be  adduced.  A  few  are 
given  by  way  of  illustration  (comp.  those  given  under  Pro^^.  'X*3L-'\^^^- 
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Judge  Jones,  under  the  name   "  Philo-Basilicus"  (ii7.,  vol.  3,  Essays, 
p.  73),  says  **  that  all  the  Fathers,  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  lu, 

Erevious  to  Origen,  and  some  who  were  contemporary  and  subsequent  to 
im,  believed  this  (ChiUastic)  doctrine  cannot  be  disproved,'''^  Bh.  Xewton 
{On  Proph.y  p.  591-2)  remarks  :  '*  In  short  the  doctrine  of  the  Millen- 
nium was  generally  believed  in  the  three  first  aful  purest  ages,  and  this 
belief,  as  the  learned  Dodwell  hath  justly  observed,  was  one  principal 
cause  of  the  fortitude  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  they  even  coveted 
martyrdom,  in  hopes  of  bein^  partakers  of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the 
martyrs  in  the  first  resurrection/'* 

1  Shedd  (His.  of  Ch.  Doc.)  endeavors  to  make  the  unfair  impression  that  some  of  the 
Fathers,  from  whom  we  have  but  a  fevo  fragmerds  of  opinion,  were  not  Chiliastic,  saying 
that  * '  there  are  no  traces  of  Ohiliasm  in  the  writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignadm, 
and  Polycarp."  This  is  uncand'id :  (1)  because  their  associates  and  foUowers  were  Ghil- 
iastio,  and  the  language  employed  by  the  latter  includes  the  former  ;  (2)  Justin's  test  of 
orthodoxy  embraces  them  :  (3)  they  allege  in  the  fragments  nothing  against  our  doe- 
trine,  and  much  less  anything  favoring  the  modem  (Prof.  8hedd's)  view  ;  (4)  thej 
employ  phraseology  and  language  that  can  only  bt  justly  reconciled  with  a  OiUiutie 
belief.  In  reference  to  their  faith,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Churchy  Shimeairs  Heplp  to 
Shedd,  Seiss'  Last  Times,  Ap.  2,  etc.,  have  quoted  sufliciently  from  these  writers  to  show 
that  they  were  Chiliastic.  Clement's  allusion  to  *^  preaching  the  Oomingof  C^rirt,"  of 
Christ's  Coming  **  suddenly''  and  **  quickly f'*  of  *'  every  fumr  expecting  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
in  love  and  righteous,  because  we  know  not  the  day  cf  God's  appearing  ;**  Ignatius*  spesk- 
ing  of  **  the  last  times"  of  *'  expecting  Ifun  who  is  above  all  time  ;"  Polycarp's  reference  to 
"  reigning  together  loith  Him;"  all  this,  taking  into  consideration  the  prevailing  usage, 
indicates  what  many,  even  hostile  to  us,  admit,  that  they  were  Chiliasts.  Shedd*s  idea 
is  not  only  to  unfairly  represent  our  doctrine  but  to  imply  that  the  modem  view  also 
prevailed,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace.  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Brookes,  and  others,  hafe 
rebutted  his  **  singularly"  (so  Lillie)  **  inadequate,  and  I  say  it  reluctantly,  somewhat 
unfair  chapter  on  Millenarianism. "  Prof.  Shedd  does  not  meet  the  issue,  viz. :  that  it » 
**  conceded  that  every  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  who  says  anything  at  all  on  the 
subject,  is  a  Chiliast,"  but  in  view  of  the  silence  of  some  Fathers  on  the  subject  in  tkf 
very  brief  writings  of  theirs  in  our  possession,  hastily  concludes  that  this  *^  tenet  was 
not  the  received  faith  of  the  Church,  certainly  down  to  the  year  150."  The  student 
will  allow  its  **  due  weight"  to  such  a  conclusion,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  bur  his- 
torical position  is  pressing  our  opponents  sorely,  seeing  that  they  can  resort  to  such  a 
method  to  weaken,  if  possible,  its  force  (comp.  Prop.  74,  Obs.  2.  note  1). 

*  Others  are  given  for  the  student.  Dr.  Bennet  ( Works,  vol.  2,  p  184)  :  **  The  Mil- 
lennial Kingdom  of  Christ  was  the  general  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church /rom  the  times 
of  the  apostles  to  the  Council  of  Nice,  inclusively."  As  the  testimony  of  Millenarians 
might  be  regarded  as  partial  or  biased,  the  reader  is  merely  referred  to  the  following : 
Mede's  Works.  Greswell's  Exp.  of  the  Parables,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Ch\trck,  Brooks*  Ei 
Proph.  Jjiierp.,  Seiss'  Last  limes,  Elliott's  Hora:  Apoc,  Gill's  C<nn.,  Sir  I.  Newton  ^h 
Proph.,  Auberlen  On  Proph.,  Bonar's  ApostolicUy  of  Chiliasm,  Cox's  Millenarian* s  Answr, 
besides  many  others.  The  following  writers  can  also  be  advantageously  quoted: 
Dufficld,  Bh.  Henshaw,  Tyng,  Gaussen,  Sherwin,  Alstedius,  Shaeffer,  Maitland,  Pym, 
McCaul,  Brightman,  Anderson,  Manford,  Bryant,  Drummond,  Hooper,  Ogilvy,  Homes, 
and  others.  Dr.  West  delivered  a  good  paper  on  the  **  His.  qf  the  Pre- MiU* Doctrine* 
before  the  Proph.  Conference  at 'New  York. 

Obs.  3.  The  testimony  of  opponents  (some  having  already  been  giTcn, 
Props.  7)^74)  may  properly  be  presented  because  impartial.  'We  select  for 
this  purpose  the  originator  and  defender  of  the  generally  received  view 
(comp.  Prop.  175).  Dr.  Whitby  {Treatise  on  Tradition)  gives  us  the  fol- 
lowing often-quoted  statement :  **  The  doctrine  of  the  MilTenninm,  or  the 
reign  of  saints  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  is  now  rejected  by  all  Roman 
Catholics,  and  by  the  greatest  part  of  Protestants  ;  and  yet  it  passed  among 
the  best  ChristianSy  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  for  a  tradition  apos- 
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tolicdl;  and,  as  such,  is  delivered  by  many  Fathers  of  the  second  and 
third  century,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  tradition  of  our  Lord  and  His  apos- 
tles^ and  of  all  the  ancients  who  lived  before  them  ;  who  tell  us  the  very 
words  in  which  it  was  delivered,  the  Scriptures  which  were  then  so  inter- 
preted ;  and  say  that  tt  was  held  by  all  Christians  that  toere  exactly  ortho- 
dox.'^  *'  It  was  received  not  only  m  the  Eastern  parts  of  the  Church,  by 
Papias  (in  Phrygia),  Justin  (in  Palestine),  but  by  Irenseus  (in  Gaul),  Nepos 
(in  E^ypt),  Apollinaris,  Methodius  (in  the  West  and  South),  Cyprian, 
Victorinus  (in  Germany),  by  Tertullian  (in  Africa),  Lactantius  (in 
Italy),  and  Severus,  and  by  the  Council  of  Nice"  (about  a.d.  323).  Even 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Millenniiim,  in  which  he  endeavors  to  set  aside  the 
ancient  faith  by  his  substitution  of  *'  a  new  hypothesis,'^  he  acknowledges, 
according  to  Justin  and  IrensBUS,  that  (ch.  1,  p.  61)  there  were  "  three 
sorts  of  men  :  (1)  77ie  Heretics^  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  and 
the  Millennium.  (2)  Tlie  exactly  orthodox,  asserting  both  the  resurrection 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  (3)  The  believers,  who  consented 
with  the  just,  and  yet  endeavored  to  allegorize  and  turn  into  a  metaphor 
all  those  Scriptures  produced  for  a  proper  reign  of  Christ,  and  who  had 
gentiments  rather  agreeing  with  those  heretics  who  denied,  than  those  ex- 
actly orthodox  who  maintained,  this  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.'' 

Such  evidence  from  Anti-MiUenarians  is  cnxnulatiye.  The  reader  may  find  it 
interesting  to  glance  over  others.  Thus  e.g.  Bh.  Taylor  {Liberty  of  Prophesying,  sec.  2) 
remarks  (over  against  concessions  made,  as  Brooks  has  noticed,  in  his  Sermon  on  1  Cor. 
15  :  23) :  "  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries  was  in  ike  best  ages  esteemed  no  heresy, 
but  true  Cbtholic  doctrine ;  though  since  then  it  hath  had  justice  (?)  done  it,  and  hath 
suffered  a  jnst  (?)  condemnation."  Chillingworth  {Works,  p.  347),  already  referred  to 
(Prop.  73,  ()bs.  1,  note  2),  says  :  **  It  appears  manifest  out  of  this  book  of  IrensBUs  that 
the  aoctrine  of  the  Ghiliasts  was  in  his  judgment  apostolic  tradiiion,  as  also  it  itxis  esteemed 
(for  aught  appears  to  the  contrary)  by  all  the  doctors,  and  saints,  and  martyrs  of,  or  about, 
his  time  ;  for  all  that  speak  of  it,  or  whose  judgments  in  the  point  are  any  way  recorded, 
are  for  it ;  and  Justin  Martyr  professeth,  that  all  good  and  orthodox  Christians  of  his  time 
believed  it,  and  those  that  did  not,  he  reckons  among  heretics."  His  argument  is, 
briefly,  as  follows  :  "  That  this  doctrine  (of  the  Millennium  and  Christ's  personal  reign 
on  earth)  was  by  the  church  of  the  next  age  after  the  apostles  held  true  and  catholic, 
I  prove  by  th<^se  two  reasons  :  first,  whatever  doctrine  is  believed  and  taught  by  the  most 
eminent  fathers  of  any  age  of  the  church,  and  by  none  of  their  contemporaries  opposed  or 
condemned,  that  is  to  be  esteemed  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  church  of  those  times  ;  but 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millenaries  was  believed  and  taught  by  the  most  eminent  fathers  of  the 
age  next  after  the  apostles,  and  by  none  of  that  age  opposed  or  condemned  ;  therefore  it 
was  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  those  times.*'  Such  testimony  can  be  multiplied  :  for  Mosheim 
{Ch.  His.)  speaks  of  it  as**  the  prevailing  opinion  ;'  Gieseler  (Ch.  His.)  tells  us  that  it 
*^  became  the  general  belief  of  the  time  ;"  Lardner  {Ored.  of  Gosp.  His.)  informs  us  that 
*'  the  Millennium  has  been  the  favorite  doctrine  of  some  ages  and  has  had  the  patronage  of 
the  learned,  as  well  as  the  vulgar,  among  Christians  ;"  Miinscher  {Jlis.  Dog.)  testifies  : 
•*  How  widely  the  doctrine  of  Miilenarianism  prevailed  in  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tianity, appears 'from  this  that  it  was  universally  received  by  almost  all  teachers  ;"  En- 
cyclopaedia Americana  (Art.  Mill.)  pronounces  it  *'  a  universal  belief  among  the  Christians 
of  the  first  centuries.*'  The  student  desirous  of  additional  references  may  consult  for 
confirmatory  statements  Bush  {On  AfiU.),  Neander  {Ch.  Jfis.),  Burton  {Bampion  Lee, 
1829),  Stuart  {Com.  Apoc),  Barnes  (Qym.  Rev.),  Bh.  Russel  {Dis.  on  Mill.),  Hagenbach 
(His.  of  Doc),  Kitto  {Cydop.,  Art.  Mill.),  Baumgarten  {His.  Apos.  Ch.),  Lechler  {Apos. 
and  Post'ApoH.  Times),  Schlegel  {PhUos.  of  His.),  Milner  {Ch.  His.),  Jones  {Ch.  His.), 
Shaff  {Ch.  His.),  Kurtz  {Ch.  His.). 

The  candid  admissions  of  those  who  are  no  believers  in  our  doctrine  are  so  interest- 
ing that  we  append  several  more.  Thus  e.g.  Dodgson  {Transl.  of  Tertullian,  vol.  1,  p. 
121-3)  speaks  of  our  belief,  according  to  Irenasus  and  Justin,  **  as  belonging  to  the  fidl 
soundness  of  faith,"  that  "Eusebius  states  it  to  have  been  the  prevailing  doctrine  in  the 
church,"  and  tiiat  **  until  the  early  part  of  the  third  ceniTu:^  \  (>.\.  "w^  V.^>y^  tismX^ 
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qtiestioned  by  w>ne  whose  name  has  been  preserved.'*  Bh.  Rnssell  (Dia.  on  MtU.,  p.  23C) 
remarks  :  **  so  far  as  we  view  the  question  in  reference  to  the  snre  and  certain  hope 
entertained  by  the  Christian  world  that  the  Redeemer  wonld  appear  on  the  earth,  and 
exercise  authority  during  a  thousand  years,  there  is  good  ground  for  the  assertion  of 
Mede,  Dodwell,  Burnet,  and  other  writers  on  the  same  side,  that  down  to  the  beginnisg 
of  the  fourth  century  the  belief  teas  unit}ersal  and  undisputed/'  Dr.  ^ast  (the  Com- 
mentator) in  an  Art.  in  **  The  West.  Ch.  Advocate'*  (July  30,  1879)  remarks:  '*  Hise, 
distinguished  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  calls  Chiliasm  '  the  great  faUhrOariidtdt 
the  Primitive  Church. '  Prof.  Yolk,  in  his  masterly  reply  to  Dr.  Keil,  says  also,  *  It  vw 
fundamental  to  the  Church  from  the  beginning. "  *  Our  entire  line  of  argument  showi 
why,  of  necessity,  it  was  thus  *'  fundamental*  and  *' the  great  faith -article'*  of  the 
early  Church. 

Obs,  4.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  ffeneral  perpetuation  of  the  doc- 
trine is  strengthened  by  the  concessions  of  those  who  were  among  the  firsts 
and  most  bitter,  opposers.  Thus  e.g.  Jerome  {Com.  on  Jes.^  19  :  10),  sajs: 
"  that  he  durst  iwt  condemn  the  {millennial)  doctrine,  because  many  ec- 
clesiastical persons  and  martyrs  affirm  the  same.''* 

This  is  quoted  by  Brooks  (El,  Proph.  Interp.y  p.  48).  Among  my  notes  I  find  the 
following  reference  :  See  Jerome's  Pref,  to  Isa.,  (J5,  and  his  Com.  on  Jer,  19  :  10,  where 
he  admits  that  "  many  Qiristians  and  martyrs  had  affirmed  the  things  that  he  denied  4 
and  that  a  great  mmtitude  of  Christians  agreed  in  them  in  his  own  day  ;  so  that 
though  he  could  not  foUow  them,  he  could  not  condemn  them.**  In  another  place  he  says: 
'*  a  multitude  of  persons  will  be  offended  with  me.*'  Comp.  also  Brooks'  (p.  49,  etc.) 
statements  concerning  Eusebius,  Augustine,  etc.  We  fully  admit  in  following  Proposi- 
tions that  through  such  men  as  Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  others— who  like  Eusebius 
oould  flatter  the  Emperors  with  the  idea  that  the  Millennial  glory  was  already  inangonted 
under  their  sway,  and  that  Rome  itself  was  converted  into  the  New  Jerusalem —the 
doctrine  declined.  We  also  admit,  aa  in  full  accord  with  predictions,  that  during  the 
dark  ages  it  remained,  like  many  other  precious  doctrines,  under  an  eclipse.  The  very 
opposition  and  decline  here  noticed  is  onl}'  an  additional  reason  for  retaining  the  doc- 
trine, because  if  extensively  popular  and  universally  received,  and  continued  ilnoi  doiea 
to  the  present,  its  history  would  m)t  harmonize  with  the  warnings,  cautions,  and  predic- 
tions relating  to  it,  showing  that  men  would  turn  away  from  it.  On  this  point  it  is 
only  necessary  to  again  quote  Whitby  ( Treutise  on  Tradition,  as  given  p.  86,  Pro})h.  Tunes, 
vol.  6)  himself  :  **  This  doctrine  (Chiliasm)  was  owned  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church  by 
the  greatest  number  of  the  Christian  clergy,  as  is  confessed  by  Eusebius  ;  that  by  the 
confession  of  St.  Jerome  many  ecclesiastical  men  and  martyrs  had  asserted  it  before 
their  time  (//.  Eccks.  1,  3,  c.  39,  in  Jer.  19),  and  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  the  doctrine 
which  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  followed  {Proem,  in  lib.  13,  Com.,  in  Esa.),"  etc. 

Obs.  5.  The  reception  and  interpretation  of  the  Apoc,  also  indicates/*^ 
extent  of  Milleiiarian  doctrine.  It  being  held  to  contain  the  hopes  of  a 
Kingdom  to  come,  as  we  have  shown,  it  was  confidently  appealed  to  in 
our  behalf,  and  was  universally  received  by  the  orthodox "^believers.  This 
continued  u^ntil  some  Anti-Chiliasts  endeavored, — seeing  no  escape  from  its 
teaching, — to  bring  it  into  discredit ;  which  opposition  only  ceased  when  it 
was  found  that  its  plain  announcements  might  be  spiritualized.  Dr. 
Smith  {N.  Test.  His.,  p.  723,  On  Rev.)  remarks  :  "  The  interval  between 
the  Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantino  has  been  called  the  Cfiihashc 
period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation." 

Gibbon  (IPis.  Decline,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  535)  sarcastically  alludes  to  this,  saying:  '*A 
mysterious  prophecy,  which  still  forms  a  part  of  the  sacred  canon,  but  which  was 
thought  to  favor  the  exploded  sentiment,  has  very  narrowly  escaped  the  proscription  of 
the  church."  He  refers  to  the  complaint  that  Snip.  Severus  made  respecting  its 
neglect ;  for  as  Reuss  and  others  have  stated,  the  Greek  Fathers,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Alexandrian  theology,  from  the  time  of  the  third  century  manifested  an  antipathy 

the  book,  although  pievionBlj  it  ^«a  Vi^ld  aa  the  ^eat  and  important  BeYeUtion  from 
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Christ.  It  is  sapposed  by  some  that  Caias  (aboat  iuD.  210)  first  started  the  opposition 
to  the  Apocalypse  ;*  this  was  strengthened  by  the  position  of  Dionysius  (aboat  a.d.  248), 
although  he  is  forced,  over  against  his  doubting  its  genuineness,  to  say  :  *  *  But,  for  my 
peal,  I  dare  not  reject  the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in  high  esteem," 
etc.  (comp.  Stuart's,  Hug's,  Michaelis',  Barnes*,  and  other  Introductions  for  a  detailed 
account).  Gibbon  refers  to  its  omittal  by  the  Council  of  Laodicea  (a.d.  363).  The 
contest  over  the  book  resulted  from  its  supposed  Chiliastic  teaching  (so  Barnes,  etc.), 
and  Hug  (Introd.,  p.  654)  says  :  '*  It  was  amid  the  disputes  concerning  the  Millennium 
that  the  drst  explicit  and  well-authenticated  denial  of  the  Apuc.  occurred."  Bh.  Hussel 
(On  Mill.)  states  :  *'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  so  long  as  tiie  prophecies  regarding  the 
Millennium  were  interpreted  literally  the  Apocalypse  was  received  as  an  inspired  pro- 
daction,  and  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John  ;  but  no  sooner  did  theologians  find 
themselves  compelled  to  view  its  annunciations  through  the  medium  of  allegory  and 
metaphoncal  description,  than  they  ventured  to  call  in  question  its  heavenly  origin,  its 
genuineness,  and  its  authority."  Art.  Apoc.  (by  Prof.  Schem)  Appleton's  Cyclop.,  says  : 
"  The  rejection  of  the  canonical  and  apostolical  character  of  the  book  was  chiefly 
prompted  by  opposition  to  Chiliasm  ;  and  when  the  interest  in  the  Chiliastic  contro- 
versies declined,  the  church  generally  received  the  Apoc.  as  the  work  of  the  apostle 
John."  Hence  Mede  (Works,  p.  602)  said  :  **I  have  demonstrated  that  the  1000  follow 
the  times  when  the  oeast  and  the  false  prophet,  and  consequently  the  times  of 
Antichrist,  which  those  who  oppose  the  ChUiasts  have  found  so  necessary'*  (i.e.  assume 
existing)  **  as  to  force  them  to  deny  the  Apocalypse  to  be  Scripture  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
admitted  until  they  had  found  some  commodious  interpretation  of  the  1000  years. "  We 
append  Home's  {Ininxl.,  vol.  2,  p.  379)  statement :  **  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  authenticity  of  this  book  was  very  generally,  if  not  universally,  acknowledged  during 
the  first  two  centuries,  and  yet  in  the  third  cetdury  it  began  to  be  questioned.  This  seems 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  some  absurd  notions  concerning  the  Millennium,  which  a 
few  well-meaning  but  fanciful  expositors  grounded  on  this  book  ;  which  notions  their 
opponents  injudiciously  and  prcHumptuously  endeavored  to  discredit,  by  denying  (he 
auihorUy  of  the  book  itself."  (He  quotes  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Dr.  Priestly  as  regard- 
ing it  one  of  the  best  attested  books  of  the  New  Test.,  which  is  the  uniform  opinion  of 
the  best  critics,  destructive  and  orthodox.)  The  student  will  find  numerous  similar 
testimonies  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Apocalypse  (as  e.g.  Barnes,  Lange,  Alford, 
Ltlcke,  etc.),  so  that  (so  Lange  Rev.,  p.  64)  in  summing  up  "*  the  Pre  Constantinian 
Period**  of  Apoc.  interpretation,  it  is  thus  given  :  **  tundamental  Thought :  TJie  Millennial 
Kingdom  is  to  come  ;  according  to  the  ChilicLstic  view,  its  (xnning  is  imminent."  M  Clintock 
&  Strong's  Cyclop.,  Art.  "  Revelation,"  remarks  :  **  The  interval  between  the  apostolic 
age  and  that  of  Constantine  has  been  called  the  Chiliastic  period  oi  Apocalyptic  inter- 
pretation. The  visions  of  John  were  chiefl}'  regarded  as  representations  of  general 
Christian  truths,  scarcely  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most  part  to  be  exempli- 
fied or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of  Antichrist,  the  Coming  of  Christ,  the  Millennium,  and 
the  day  of  judgment.  The  fresh  hopes  of  the  early  Christians,  and  the  severe  persecu 
tions  they  endured  taught  them  to  live  in  those  future  events  with  intense  satisfaction 
and  comfort."  Compare  the  statements  of  Herzog's  Encyclop.,  Appleton's  Cyclop.,  and 
others  ;  especially  the  Introd.  by  Dr.  Elliott  in  his  Horn>  Apoc,  Pressense  (The  Early 
Days  of  Christianity,  p.  501,  Ap.,  note  L),  advocating  the  authenticity  of  the  Apoc, 
remarks  :  *'  The  first  doubts  on  this  subject  were  expressed  by  the  sect  of  the  Alogi. 
who  denied  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  These  doubts  were  carried  further  by  Caius, 
and  finally  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Eusebius  7  :  25),  and  more  or  less  confii-med  by 
Eusebius.  But  it  is  needful  to  study  the  grounds  taken  by  Dionysius,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  that  he  reasons  entirely  from  a  priori  arguments,  and  that  it  is  fear  of  the 
ChUiasts  or  MiUenarians  which  leads  him  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  book  of  Revelation." 


"  The  student  is  referred  to  a  contradiction — those  who  assert  that  Caius  rejected  the 
Apoc.,  ground  such  a  rejection  on  the  supposition  that  he  esteemed  Cerinthus  the 
author  of  it— now,  the  Benedictines  (Buckle,  Mis.,  vol.  3,  p.  211)  allege,  that  when  the 
Apoc.  was  violently  attacked  by  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  the  early  Fathers,  as 
Justin,  Irenaeus,  Theophylact,  etc.,  believed  it  to  be  written  by  John.  However  this 
may  be,  two  things  are  certain  :  (1)  that  if  the  doctrines  of  Cerinthus  are  correctly 
reported  he  could  not  be  the  author  of  the  book,  seeing  it  contains  much  opposed  to  the 
same  ;  (2)  John  being  the  author  and  the  opponent  of  Cerinthus,  would  not  adopt  views 
endorsing,  more  or  less,  those  of  Cerinthus. 
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Obs.  6.  The  extent  to  which  the  doctrine  prevailed  is  also  apparent  from 
the  Apocryphal  books.     The  counterfeit  is  based  upon  the  genuine. 

Thus  e.g.  Gieseler  (Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  100),  after  saying  that  **  in  the  chazacter  of 
the  sporioas  writings  of  this  period  (the  Sec.  Century)  we  can  trace  the  peculiar  featosei 
of  the  age  ;  their  purpose  being  either  to  encourage  the  persecuted,  or  to  conyinoe  tht 
unbelieving,  and  not  unfrequently  to  give  the  sanction  of  antiquity  to  the  tenets  of  a 
particular  sect.     In  this  way  the  old  spurious  writings  of  the  Jews  were  interpolated  \ff 
the  Christians,  as  the  Book  of  Enoch  and  the  Book  of  Ezra  ;  and  others  were  new 
manufactured  as  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Ascension  of  TuAjah,  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.     Of  a  different  character  were  the  books  of  Hystaspes,  and 
the  Sibylline  Prophecies,  which,  as  well  as  the  Acts  of  Pilate,  seem  to  have  been  chie^J 
intended  for  the  heathen."     '*In  all  these  works  the  belief  in  the  Millennium  is  so 
evident  that  no  one  can  hesitate  to  consider  U  as  universal  in  an  age,  when  certainly  sndii 
motives  as  it  offered  were  not  unnecessary  to  animate  men  to  suffer  for  Christianity. 
This  belief  rested  mainly  on  the  book  of  Revelation.     The  MiU.  was  represented  as  the 
great  Sabbath  which  was  very  soon  to  begin,  and  to  be  ushered  in  by  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead."    Prof.  Stuart  {Gom.  Apoc.,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  etc.)  largely  quotes  from  them, 
and  shows  their  Chiliastic  tendency.     See  also  Greswell  {On  the  Parables,  vol.  5,  But 2) 
and  numerous    writers,  such   as  Lawrence  (who  translated   several),  Corrodi,  Liiok^ 
Wieseler,  Bleek,  etc.     Comp.  Art.  on  The  Sibylline  Books  in  LitteWs  Liv.  Age,  Sept  Sdth, 
1877,  taken  from  the  Edinb.  Bev.,  which  says  that  Ewald,  Bleek,  and  others  htve 
supposed  that  this  Jewish  expectation  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom  was,  more  or  less,  based 
on  Daniel's  predictions.     The  writer  says  of  these  books  that  '*  they  explicitly  pro- 
pound the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  of  the  just  upon  earth  anterior  to  the  final  resurrection 
and  general  judgment."    We  do  not  receive  and  vindicate  those  books  as  e.g.  Whiston 
(  Vindic.  of  the  Sibylline  Books),  and  we  do  not  decry  them  as  e.g.  Justin  {Rem.  Ecd.  His.\ 
but  simply  receive  them  as  indicative  and  corroborative  of  views  largely  held  at  an  euAj 
period,  preceding,  at,  and  after  the  First  Advent. 

Obs.  7.  This  feature^  in  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  our  Proposition,  is 
asserted  by  some,  viz.:  that  our  doctrine  was  confined  to  the  Jewish 
churches.  Thus  e.g.  Shedd  (/T/^.  Ch.  Doc,  p.  291)  declares  :  "it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Millenarianism  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish 
Christian,  as  distinguished  from  the  Oentile  Christian  church,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  century."  THe  facts  a^  given  by  history,  and  attested  to  by 
Neander,  Moslieim,  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Whitby,  and  a  host  of  others, 
flatly  contradict  this  declaration.  The  Gentile  Christian  churches  dowa 
to  the  third  century  (until  Caius,  Origen,  and  Dionysius),  received  it 
just  as  freely  and  entertained  it  just  as  heartily  as  the  Jewish  Christian. 
jProf.  Shedd  gives  7io  historical  proof  to  sustain  his  position.  The  con- 
trary is  clearly  seen  (1)  by  the  Oentile  churches  which  adopted  it,  as  e.g. 
Thessalonica,  Vienna,  Lyons,  Carthage,  etc. ;  (2)  by  the  Gentile  Fathers, 
and  their  converts,  wliich  adopted  it,  of  whom  we  have  inore  than  of 
Jews  ;  (3)  by  the  generality  of  view  entertained,  there  being  no  recorded 
attack  by  any  writer  until  the  time  of  Caius,  Origen,  and  Dionysius  ;  (4) 
by  both  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  the  East  and  West,  adopting  it 

Such  a  conceahnent  of  facts,  admitted  too  by  many  of  our  opponents,  is  evidence  nf 
weakness  and  unfairness.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  both  in  the  East  and  the  West,  6<»lA 
in  the  Pauline  and  the  other  apostolic  churches,  both  in  minds  previously  imbued  by 
the  Jewish  or  the  HeUenic  culture,  this  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  still  future,  was 
cordially  entertained.  Dr.  Neander  (vol.  1,  p.  364)  makes  some  judicious  remarks  on 
this  point,  when  he  clears  Justin  of  Ebionism.  The  drift  of  such  assertions  is  veiy 
apparent,  viz.  :  to  make  our  doctrine  odious  under  the  impression  that  it  is  esc^uxivdy 
"Jewish" — overlooking  what  we  have  already  said  on  this  subject,  and  that  the 
Chiliastic  Fathers  were  themselves  the  opposers  of  the  fanatical  Jewish  opinions  and 
prejudices  based  on  a  servile  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Even  in  the  Pauline 
churches  much  was  retained  essentiaUy  Jewish  in  doctrine,  but  the  candid  student  will 
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diaciimiiiate  between  this  and  what  was  regarded  as  non-essential.  The  extreme  Jewish 
idea  of  the  continued  obligatory  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial  law  was  combated 
by  the  early  Chiliasts,  as  e.g.  evinced  in  their  opposition  to  the  Ebionists,  bat  this  was 
done  wUhcnd  discarding  doctrines  founded  on  covenant  and  prophecy,  and  remaining 
untouched  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Judaic  ritual.  The  critic  will  candidly  distinguish  ; 
the  one-sided  disputant  will  mingle  together  things  that  essentially  differ.  The  plainest 
facts  have  no  force  with  the  latter,  as  e.g.  the  testimony  of  Justin  ^as  given  by  Neander, 
▼ol.  1,  p.  364)  that  Chiliasts  were  found  among  the  converted  Pagans.  The  student  will 
not  fail  to  observe  how,  in  their  eagerness  to  find  some  leverage  against  us,  our  op- 
ponents present  directly  hostile  theories  to  account  for  the  historical  origin  of  our 
doctrine  ;  thus  e.g.  Pressense,  as  we  have  previously  quoted,  ascribes  its  commence- 
Blent  to  the  Gentile  Thessalonians,  and  Shedd  to  the  Jewish  churches. 

Obs.  8.  Various  methods,  lacking  candor  and  fairness,  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  our  doctrine  \i%  pre-eminent  historical  status.  Some 
of  these  have  been  referred  to  (see  Props.  72-74),  others  will  follow. 

1.  Some  writers,  seeing  the  preponderance  on  our  side,  purposely  lower  Patristio 
learning  (Prop.  72).  Hamilton,  Shedd,  etc.,  only  lower  the  quite  early  Fathers  (Chll. 
lastic),  and  give  their  decided  preference  to  the  later  ones  (with  aU  their  monkish,  popish 
tendencies),  on  the  plea  that  '*  their  learning  and  talents  far  surpassed  any  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  church."  Just  a^  if  Scriptural  doctrine  depended  on  human  learning 
and  talent,  and  not  on  divine  declarations.  The  student  wiU  notice,  that  when  the  Refor- 
mation restored  the  right  of  private  interpretation  and  judgment,  it  also  resulted  in 
depreciating  Patristic  works.  The  Reformers  attacked  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others  ; 
criticism  assailed  the  enthroned  later  Patristic  Theology,  pointing  out  its  palpable 
contradictions  and  errors.  The  result  was,  that  for  a  time  aU — without  discrimination — 
fell  into  neglect,  the  scathing  rebukes  of  the  Reformers  and  the  searching  tests  de- 
stroying their  reputation  and  authority.  But  after  a  while  a  reaction  set  in  ;  their 
-works  were  again  read  and  quoted,  and  found  to  be  valuable,  if  not  in  imparting  au- 
thority, at  least  in  giving  the  history  of  doctrines  and  of  the  church.  The  republication 
of  them  in  various  forms,  the  desire  that  every  writer  has  to  have  them  sustain  a 
discussion  of  doctrine,  the  numerous  quotations  found  in  able  works,  the  exhaustive 
research^  in  early  history  through  their  aid,  fully  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held.  After  repeated  disputes  concerning  their  merit,  it  is  finally  conceded  by  the  best 
critics  that  while  all  may  be,  more  or  less,  defective  in  some  points,  the  nearer  the 
Fathers  are  to  the  apostles  the  purer  the  doctrine  promulgated  (i.e.  less  of  error  is  im- 
parted), and,  provided  a  unity  exists,  the  greater  weight  it  should  possess.  In  depre- 
elating  the  earlier  Fathers,  as  some  do,  we  lower,  in  a  measure,  Christianity  itself— i.e.  it 
can  only  be  legitimate!}'  traced  in  its  continuity  through  such  disparaged  Fathers.  The 
Fathers  are  only  worthy  of  reception  in  so  far  as  their  writings  correspond  with  the  Script- 
nres,  and  are  valuable  in  giving  us  an  idea  how  the  Scriptures  were  interpreted  and 
understood.  To  uphold  them  as  infallible,  or  to  decry  them  as  unworthy  of  attention  is 
to  entertain  an  extreme  ;  to  treat  them  as  Stuart,  and  others,  is  to  give  force  to  the 
sarcasm  of  Chillingworth,  that  divines  '*  account  them  as  Fathers  when  they  are  for 
them,  and  children  when  they  are  against  them.'*  On  the  Fathers,  compare  **  The 
Ante-Xicene  Library,*'  Daille  **  On  the  right  use  of  the  Fathers"  (Hallam's  Inirod.  Lit,  of 
3irope,  vol.  2,  p.  404),  Riddle's  Manual  Ch.  Antiq.,  Wake's  Epis.  Apost.  Fathers,  Whis- 
ton's  Prim.  Christians,  Middleton's  Free  Inquiry,  and  Ecd.  lUs.  in  general. 

2.  Cyclopaidias  in  articles  "WTitten  by  persons,  either  hostile  to  our  doctrine  or  un- 
acquainted with  its  history,  give  a  very  one-sided  description  of  it.  In  addition  to  the 
instance  presented  under  Prop.  73,  others  can  readily  be  given.  Thus  e.g.  Appleton's 
Amer.  Cyclop,  appears  reluctantly  to  say  :  **  It  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  Millenarian 
views  were,  if  not  general,  at  least  very  common  in  the  ancient  church,"  and  while  cor- 
rectly giving  the  ^Fathers  who  supported  them,  it  artfully  associates  with  them  Mon- 
tanism,  etc.  It  perverts  the  language  of  Justin  (comp.  Prop.  72),  saying  that  he  **  knew 
many  orthodox  Christians  who  were  nof  Millenarian,  when  the  exact  reverse  is  true 
(comp.  Brooks  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Seiss'  "  A  Question  in  Eschatology/'  p.  17,  fout-note, 
who  refers  to  Daille,  Miinscher,  Miiuter,  Schwegler,  etc.).  Forgetting  the  distinctive 
teaching  of  Millenarianism,  viz.:  that  of  the  personal  Advent  followed  by  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Theocratic  King  here  on  earth  introducing  the  promised  Mill.  glor>%  the  article 
introduces  the  belief  in  tfie  end  of  the  world  at  the  tenth  century  and  afterward,  Mii- 
lerism,  Swedenborgianism,  etc.— a^  of  which  rejected  the  ChUiastic  teaching  on  the  subject 
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of  the  Kingdom.     While  interesting  and  candid  facts  are  given,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
writer  had  no  distinct  idea  of  Millenarianism  doctrinaUy,  or  else  he  certainly  would  not 
have  attempted  to  identify  with  it  those  (1)  who  had  only  one  single  point  of  nnion 
with  it,  viz.  :  in  the  belief  of  a  personal  Advent,  and  (2)  who  had  no  sympathy  with  it 
even  in  a  single  poiDt,  viz.  :  spiritualizing,  even  the  Advent  as  the  Swedenboigians 
and  Shakers.     In  the  ^Iillenarian  doctrine  the  personal  Sec.  Advent  is  only  the  grani 
means  for  introducing  the  glorious  Kingdom  and  reign  here  on  earth  ;  in  the  theories 
thus  engrafted  upon  us  it  is  either  spiritualized  away  as  something  of  the  past*  or  itis 
supposed  to  end  all  sublunary  things  by  a  general  judgment  and  destruction,     budi 
works  being  specially  designed  for  reference,  lead,  unintentionally,  many  to  be  prejudided 
against  our  doctrine.      Take   Buck's  Theol.  Vic,  Art.  *'Mill.,"  and  as  introductorf- 
prejudging  the  matter  and  prejudicing  the  reader —our  faith  is  represented  **  accordiiig 
to  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  Churcn,  grounded  on  some  doubtful  texts  in  the  Ap<e. 
and  other  Scriptures."     Then  to  neutralize  its  historical  force,  its  extensiveness  is  tbu 
underrated  :  **  Though  there  has  been  no  age  of  the  Church  in  which  the  Millenniim 
was  not  admitted  by  indiuidaal  divines  of  the  first  eminence,  itis  yet  evident, /ri>m  fte 
Moriiiwjs  of  Knsebiiut,  Irenceus  (?),  OrUfen,  and  others,  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  froiu 
the  histories  of  Dupin,  Mosheim,  and  all  the  moderns,  that  it  was  never  adopted  \j 
the  whole  Church,  or  made  an  article  of  the  established  creed  in  any  nation."     (Bit 
admit  this,  and  if  it  forms  a  ixilid  reason  for  rejecting  the  doctrine,  how  then,  tried  bj 
this  test,  would  Buck's  modern  Whitbyan  theory  fare  ?    Our  opponents  are  excqedingljr 
careful  not  to  make  a  trial  of  this  test  oi  orthodoxy.)    After  giving  some  Mill,  tenets,  as 
mainly  founded  on  He  v.  20  : 1-6,  he  says  :  **  This  passage  all  the  ancient  Millenarians 
took  in  a  sense  grossly  literal,  and  tau<^ht,  that,  during  the  Millennium,  (he  saints  on  earth 
were  to  enjoy  ecery  l>*yiUy  delijlU."     With  this  utterly  w/i/air,  disrespectful,  and  erronetmii 
represeixialion,  oar  doctrine  is  contemptuously  dismissed,  and  the  spiritual  view  given. 
We  abundantly  refute  his  statements  in  the  quotations  given  (even  from  opponents), 
and  show  by  direct  citations  from  the  Fathers  that  they  founded  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, which  they  expected,  on  (lie  covenants  and  prophecies,  and  that  they  carefully  dls- 
criminatod  between  the  glorified  saints  and  the  nations  in  the  fiesh,  and  in  their  holding 
to  iudstiniablo  spiritudl  and  heavenly-derived  blessings  connected  with  the  Millennium. 
Such  unp  irdonMe,  professed  historical  representations,  making  our  belief  ridiculous  at 
the  expanse  of  scholarship  or  honesty^  can  be  multiplied.     We  append  an  illustration,  to 
show  how  Chiliastic  Fathers  are  treated.     In  the  Art.  **  Irenajus,"  M'Clintock  A  Strong's 
Cyclop.,  the  writer  (Prof.   J.   H  Worman^,  after   highly  eulogizing  Irenasus,  and  in 
evidence  of  his  deserving  the  same  giving  his  doctrines  held,  passes  to  his  Millenarian 
views,  sjiying  :  **  The  peculiar  Millennial  views  of  Iremeus,  which  stamp  him,  by  his  close 
adherence  to  Papias,  as  a  Chiliast,  we  hardly  care  to  touch  ;  they  are  certainly  the  weak 
spot  in  our  aath(3r.  but  deserve  to  be  passed  not  only  iciUiout  comment,  hut  even  uniwiiced.'* 
Alas  !  what  prejudice  will  effect. 

3.  Editors  in  critical  notes  appended  to  works,  frequently  give  unhistorical  statements, 
which  practic  illy  degrades  the  belief  of  the  early  church.  Thus,  to  illustrate  ;  Gibbon 
{Decline  and  Fall,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  532)  remarks  :  **It  was  universally  believed  that  the  tnd 
of  the  world"  (Ciibbon  ought  to  have  said,  to  be  correct,  "^end  of  t?te  age'*)  **  And  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  were  at  hand,"  etc.  The  Editor,  Milman,  remarks  in  a  note: 
**  this  was,  in  fact,  an  intHgral  part  of  the  Jewish  notion  of  the  Messiah,  from  which 
the  minds  of  the  Apostles  themselves  were  but  gradually  detached.  See  Berthold, 
Christolorfia  Jivhtiornm,  concluding  chapters."  Here,  without  the  least  proof  being 
assigned,  and  with  a  reference  to  the  Jewish  view  which  must  have  highly  colored  the 
previous  preaching  of  the  apostles,  Milman  takes  an  important  supposed  change  for 
granted  (which,  if  true,  places  the  apostles  during  their  discipleship  in  the  position  of 
ignorant  preachers  of  the  Kingdom),  and  one  too,  which,  if  it  really  occurred,  places 
the  believers  of  the  first  centuries  in  a  false  attitude,  of  direct  antagonism  to  the  apostles. 
The  remark  does  not  help,  in  the  least,  to  invalidate  Gibbon's  statement,  but  onl/ 
makes  it  the  more  formidable,  seeing  that  the  prevailing  belief  under  apostolic  super- 
vision is  left  unaccounted  for  and  unexplained.  Such  loose  criticisms,  with  just  svcft 
lack  of  proof,  abound  in  numerous  works,  and  are  received,  without  examination,  bj 
many  solely  on  the  reputation  of  the  critic,  and  the  result  is  that  our  doctrine  snifers. 

4.  While  some  Eccles.  Historians  candidl}'  give  a  tolerable  fair  statement  of  the  early 
view,  its  generality  and  the  names  of  the  Fathers  who  held  it,  etc.,  there  are  others 
who  grudgingly  and  in  the  briefest  manner  adhere  to  it.  Thus  e.g.  a  student  not  posted 
in  the  history  of  the  doctrine  could  not  possibly  infer  from  the  brief  account  of  Kurtz 
{Ch.  IDs. )  the  extent  and  perpetuation  of  our  faith.  Others,  again,  mention  it  but  witli 
^ords  of  disrespect  and  conOiemnfiiWoii,  (ir<i^^  'when  expressing  no  personal  opinion  on 
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other  alleged  errors.  Others,  refusing  to  consider  the  important  inflaence  that  it 
exerted  in  the  early  church,  almost  entirely  (some  entirely  as  Jones'  Ch.  His.)  ignore  it, 
until  they  come  to  the  history  of  the  Anabaptists.  Such  authors  are  read  by  many 
incapable  of  discriminating,  and  thus  necessarily  prejudice  other  minds  against  us. 
Even  Mosheim  (whom  we  largely  quote)  is  rebuked  by  Gibbon  {Decl.  and  h\iU,  vol.  1, 

g.  535,  note  66)  as  a  ^  learned  divine  not  altogether  candid,"  for  the  manner  in  which 
e  presents  this  matter.  But  Mosheim  makes  far  greater  admissions  in  Vom.  de  Rebus 
Ckris.,  and  does  justice  to  the  prevalence  of  the  doctrine.  The  reader  must  consider, 
what  was  said  under  Prop.  73,  viz :  that  the  early  belief  is  a  tender  subject  to  many, 
seeing  that  they  cannot  reconcile  its  existence  and  prevalence  with  their  modem 
notions.  Hence,  with  the  best  of  motives,  they  hastily  pass  over  it  in  order  that. 
the  contrast  between  the  early  and  the  later  faith  may  remain,  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, 171  the  background.  Others,  however,  exhibit  the  unfriendliness  felt,  by  care- 
fully mentioning  Chiliasm  in  connection  with  enthusiasts  and  fanatics,  but  not  the 
slightest  reference  is  allowed  when  the  names  of  eminent  scholars  and  divines,  who 
held  it,  are  mentioned.  The  concessions,  seemingly  forced  by  historical  necessity,  are 
reluctantly  given,  and  as  tersely  as  possible.  Thus  to  illustrate  :  Hase,  His,  Ch, 
Church,  omits  a  proper  detailed  (such  as  the  subject  demands)  mention  of  Primitive 
Chiliasm,  and  thus  violates  his  affirmation  in  the  Pref.,  p.  12.  For,  when  explaining 
what  might  safely  be  omitted  in  a  Church  History,  he  remarks  :  **  No  particular  event 
connected  with  theological  science  ever  needs  to  be  noticed,  except  when  it  becomes 
important  as  a  prominent  circumstance  belonging  to  the  age,  and  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  characteristic  of  the  times."  He  slightly  notices  Chiliasm,  and  then  in  con- 
nection with  Cerinthus,  Montanus,  Irenseus,  and  Tertullian.  Large  space  can  be  given 
to  heresies,  to  inferior  doctrines  and  events,  while  the  briefest  allusions  are  penned 
respecting  this  doctrine  once  so  prominent,  belonging  to  an  age,  and  characteristic  of 
the  times." 

5.  ProfesKed  writers  on  Chiliasm  are  recommended,  although  admitted  to  be  very 
unfair  in  their  statements.  Thus  e.g.  H.  Corrodi's  His.  of  Chiliasm^  which  one  of  our 
opponents  (Prof.  Stuart,  Com.  on  Apoc.,  latter  part)  characterizes  as  a  book  that  must  be 
read  with  caution,  being  uncandid  and  unreliable,  is  extolled  by  others.  Such  works, 
with  their  sweeping  assertions,  and  their  efforts  to  link  with  our  doctrine  opinions  and 
parties  in  nowise  related  thereto,  practically  degrade  the  belief  of  the  first  churches, 
giving  force  to  the  sarcasms  of  unbelievers.  Corrodi  (whose  views  Domer,  Person  of 
Christ,  V.  1,  p.  240,  rejects,  as  too  blindly  followed  by  others)  has  merely  given  a  carica- 
ture of  oar  doctrine,  allying  with  it  many  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  whose  opinions 
are  utterly  antagonistic  to  Chiliasm,  and  far  more  in  accord  and  sympathy  with  his  own 
doctrinal  position  than  ours.  He  lays  great  stress  on  the  vagaries  incorporated  by 
some  fanatics,  just  as  if  his  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  all  others,  had  not  in  like  manner 
been  perverted.  The  professed  histories  of  Prof.  Briggs  in  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  (1879), 
of  Dr.  Macdill  in  The  Chicago  Insiructory  are  of  a  similar  nature,  corresponding  with  the 
brief  mention  of  Prof.  Stuart  {Apoc. )  and  others.  The  simple  fact  that  the  histories  of 
Millenarianism  in  such  works,  cyclopaedias,  reviews,  etc.,  are  one-sided  and  unjust  led 
Appleton's  Amer.  Cudop.  to  assert  that  a  His.  of  Chiliasm  was  still  a  desideratum,  saying: 
**  A  good  history  ot  Millenarianism  in  the  Christian  Church  is  still  a  desideratum,  as  the 
works  published  do  not  exhaust  the  subject"  (it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  scholar,  properly 
qualified,  and  able  to  discriminate  between  our  doctrine  and  that  of  others,  will  yet 
supply  this  acknowledged  want).  We  are  indebted  on  our  side  to  compressed  state- 
ment as  given  by  Mede,  Brookes,  Bickersteth,  Greswell,  Seiss,  Shimeall,  West,  Moore- 
head,  and  others. 

6.  Writers  on  the  His.  of  Ch.  Doctrine,  Dogmatical  Theology,  Eschatology,  Sys.  Divinity, 
etc.,  have  given  rather  a  caricature  of  the  history  of  this  doctrine  than  a  correct  account 
of  the  facts  as  they  existed,  although  a  few  concede  largely  in  our  favor.  Having  given 
some  specimens  already,  we  only  refer  to  a  recent  illustration.  Prof.  Shedd,  in  his  His. 
of  Ch.  Hoc,  (an  admirable  work  in  many  respects),  unquestionabl}'  misstates  a  number 
of  things  in  reference  to  our  belief.  This  is  clearly  seen  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have  thus  far  produced.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Shimeall' s  Beply  to  Shedd  for  strictures 
on  some  of  his  statements.  This  mode  of  procedure  necessarily  injures  our  view  in 
the  estimation  of  persons  to  whom  the  historical  facts  are  unknown. 

7.  Writers  against  our  doctrine,  seeing  the  historical  force  that  it  sustains  in  its 
relationship  to  the  first  centuries,  carefully  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.  Thus  e.g.  Brown 
(Christ's  Sec.  Coming)  makes  no  reference  to  the  church  history  of  the  doctrine  ;  and 
many,  ignorant  of  the  real  facts,  are  deceived  in  supposing  that  it  was  confined,  as  an 
error,   to  comparatively  a  few  persons.      In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it 
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Brown's  reasoning  is  correoi,  Tiz.  :  that  Chiliaam  is  nnscriptnral,  then  it  only 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  prevailing  Primitive  Ghnroh  view  with  the  apcafeoii 
supervision  and  the  purity  of  transmitted  doctrine.  It  is  evident  acknowledgmeottf 
wealcness,  when  a  work  specifically  directed  against  us  passes  by  this  Primittva  bdat 
without,  at  least,  attempting  to  explain  the  same.    But  this  is  true  of  namen>iis  woAl 

8.  Some  authors,  with  all  their  candid  concessions,  attempt  (as  e.g.  Bush,  On  JfflL,|i 
12,  etc. )  to  make  the  impression  that  the  vertf  eariy  FUihers  were  divided  into  two  pai^ 
one  holding  to  a  literal,  the  other  to  a  spiritual,  interpretation  of  the  Kingdom.  Bi^ 
unfortunately  for  themselves,  in  the  enumeration  they  are  not  able  to  present  on  the  odi 
of  the  latter  a  sinfjle  one  of  the  earliest  FUthers.  To  illustrate  :  we  give  the  Fathers  dtal 
by  Bush  himself  as  follows :  on  the  literal  side  Barnabas,  Justin,  IrensBus,  Qyprin, 
Tertullian,  Loctantius,  with  Bh.  Bull,  and  Lardner  as  apologists  for  them  ; — on  tki 
spiritual  side.  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Genadius,  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Dionysins.  Tbe 
ordinary  reader  not  conversant  with  dates  is  apt  to  be  deceived,  regarding  these  m 
coidemp*)rary^  when  the  truth  is,  that  the  Spiritualists  only  arose  in  the  third  and  follow- 
ing centuries. 

9.  Other  writers  present  this  in  a  still  more  offensive  form  in  order  to  delude  tin 
unwar>'.  Thus  e.g.  Hamilton  in  his  work  against  MiUenarians  (p.  308)  Md/y  remazki : 
*'  that  its  (Chiliastic)  principles  were  opposed  and  rejected  by  almost  every  Father  of  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  Barnabas,  Clement,  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Ireniens,  Nepoi, 
ApoUiuarius,  Lactantius,  and  Tertullian."  This,  of  course,  cannot  deceive  the  scholir, 
who  well  knows  that  Hamilton  cannot  produce  a  single  Fhther  he/ore  the  third  centoxy  in 
op])osition  to  us,  but  it  is  efninetdly  calculated  to  deceive  and  prejudice  the  unlearned. 

10.  Some,  who  are  evidently  afraid  of  the  antiquity  of  our  doctrine,  proceed  to  even 
greater  length,  entirely  ignoring  the  earlier  Fathers.  Thus  e.g.  Jones  (*'  Lee.  on  the 
Apoc.,*'  p.  9,  Prcf.),  H2)eukiug  of  the  same,  says  :  "we  will  concede  to  you  that  these 
ojiinions  are  not  novelties  ;  we  can  trace  them  as  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century.'*  This  unscholarly  procedure,  in  the  face  of  abounding  testimony  to  the 
contrary,  merits  a  severe  rebuke. 

11.  Another  favorite  method  to  disparage  our  views  is  the  giving,  in  a  professed 
account  of  the  early  belief,  an  exceedingly  weak  and  onesided  exhibition  of  the  Srriidurd 
Itasis  upon  which  it  rests.  Thus  e.g.  Lindsay  {Kncy.  Brit.^  Art.  Mill.)  entirely  omits  the 
covenants  and  prophecies  as  quoted  by  the  Fathers  (which  we  reproduce  in  this  work), 
and  confines  himself  almost  exclnsively  to  Hev.  20,  just  as  if  that  really  was  the  fown^ 
tion  of  our  system  of  belief,  forgetting  that  Chiliasm,  based  on  covenant  and  prophecr, 
existed  before  the  Kevehition  was  given.  Even  an  opponent  like  Bh.  Kussel  {Dis.  on  iU 
^flll.,  p.  39)  pointedly  says,  that  there  is  **no  room  for  doubt  that  the  notion  of  s 
Millennium  preceded  by  Kcvcral  centuries  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith'*  (comp. 
Shimeairs  Kso^'ttoloijy,  or  a  Iiff}ly  to  Prof.  Shald,  p.  59,  etc.). 

12.  Various  other  methods  are  resorted  to  in  order  to  diminish  the  force  of  our  doc- 
trimil  position  in  the  (iarly  faith  of  the  church,  and  as  these  have  already  been  referred 
to,  the  briefest  enumeration  muHt  suffice.  (1)  Our  doctrine  is  dismissed  as  Judaic  or 
Jewish  (Props.  G9-73),  just  as  if  that  settled  the  whole  question  ;  (2)  that  good  and  great 
men  did  not  receive  it,  just  as  if  doctrine,  Scriptural,  depended  upon  man's  reception  of 
it ;  (3)  that  fanatics  and  enthusiasts  held  to  it,  thus  overlooking  the  fact  that  this  is  true 
of  almost  every  doctrine,  and  that  this  is  no  test  of  the  truth  of  any  doctrine  ;  (4)  the 
Fathers  are  made  out  as  credulous,  superstitious  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,  note  4),  while  the 
greater  defects  of  Anti-Chiliastio  Fathers  are  ignored  ;  (5)  they  are  made  to  say  what 
they  never  wrote  (Prop.  73,  Obs.  1,  note  4>,  so  that  even  I*rof.  Stuart  {Com,  Apor.) 
refers  to  it  as  a  fact  that  sentences  indorsing  Millenarionism  have  been  altered,  omitted, 
or  others  substituted  (as  e.g.  Victorinus  spiritualized  by  Jerome)  ;  ((5)  the  Fathers  ore 
made  out  to  be  the  followers  of  Cerinthus  (Prop.  72,  Obs.  1,  note  4)  or  of  Papias,  or  the 
advocates  of  Montanism  (when  some  of  them  lived  long  before  Montanus  arose),  or  else 
they  are  simply  discar<led  as  errorists,  unworthy  to  be  followed  ;  (7)  they  conceal  the 
actual  views  held  by  the  Fathers  who  opposed,  because  such  opinions  are  likewise 
antagonistic  to  their  Whitbyan  notion  ;  (8)  they,  without  positivelj'  saying  so,  leave  the 
impression,  ])y  the  artful  opposition  presented,  that  the  modem  notions  respecting  the 
Millennium  icere  then  also  entertained  in  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church,  although 
unable  to  quote  any  one  favoring  the  same. 

13.  Still  another  method  is  to  make  Millenarianism  respo)isible  for  the  vagaries  of 
every  writer  (forgetting  to  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  still  greater  absurdities  of  our  op- 
ponents). One  of  the  editors  of  The  Proph.  Times  (vol.  5,  No.  (5,  p.  90)  has  well  said, 
*'  that  on  the  basis  of  this  method  of  reasoning,  Bossuet's  Histoire  des  V'ariations  is  con- 
clusive against  Protestanism.*' 
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14.  Others  promineDtly  present  the  disagreements  between  Millenarian  writers  in 
Stiaih,  etq.,  and  from  thence  illogically  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  is  erroneons, 
:ftiigetting  that  the  same  reasoning  would  destroy  the  credibility  of  any  ur  all  of  the 
Ipeat  doctrines  of  the  Bible  (as  the  Atonement,  Lord's  Sapper,  etc.).  Brookes  (Maranaiha, 
p.  19)  shows  that  there  is  far  more  agreement  between  Pre-Millenarians  than  between 
Ptost-Millenarians,  and  that  Pre-Millenarians  are  in  agreement  on  the  grand  outlines 
although  belonging  to  all  the  various  differing  denominations.  These  outlines  in 
"which  they  agree  are  the  Pre-Mill .  Personal  Advent,  the  first  resurrection  Pre-Millennial, 
the  Messianic  Kingdom  Millennial,  the  future  Millennial  reign  of  the  saints,  the  restitu- 
tion, etc.  Our  opponents  differ  among  themselves  as  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  location  of 
the  Millennium,  etc.,  so  that  they  are  divided  into  various  parties  with  antagonistic 
theories,  and  no  bond  of  union — saving  hostility  to  Chiliasm  -to  unite  them.  (Those 
differences  will  be  shown  by  us  hereafter.) 

Obs.  9.  Although  the  doctrine  was  opposed  in  the  third  and  following 
centuries,  yet  it  continued  for  some  time  to  have  many  who  held  to  it. 
The  custom  of  Christians,  as  Tertuilian  informs  us,  to  pray  "  that  they 
Wright  have  part  in  the  first  resurrectioii,^^  was  not  easily  rooted  out,  for, 
as  Cyprian  (about  a.d.  220)  tells  us,  the  thirst  for  martyrdom  was 
increased  by  the  hope  that  suffering  for  Christ  would  entail  a  more  distin- 
guished lot  in  His  coming  Kingdom.  Nepos,  Lactantius,  Methodius,  Paul- 
mus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  Victorinus,  Apollinaris,  taught  the  Millenarian 
doctrine.*  Seiss  (Ap.  Ch.  2,  to  Last  Times)  gives  additional,  Hippoly- 
tus,  Commodian  (of  whom  Clarke,  Sacred  Lit.,  p.  194,  says  :  *'  he  received 
the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  which  was  the  common  belief  ot  his  time"), 
Cyprian,  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  Sulpicius  Severus.  Shimeall  (Bschatol- 
ogy)  adds  to  these,  Melito  (one  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  contemporary  with 
tfustin,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  whom  Jerome  and  Gennadius  affirm  to  be  Mil- 
lenarian), and  Coracion.  It  makes,  however,  no  material  difference  how 
many  names  may  be  added  as  writers  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
since  (1)  it  has  been  shown  to  have  been  the  prevailing  belief  previously y 
and  (2)  a  falling  away  from  the  faith — the  early  faith — is  predicted,  and 
believers  are  warned  (e.g.  2  Tim.  4  :  3,  4,  etc.)  against  it. 

*  Undoubtedly  many  others  could  be  added,  if  we  possessed  their  writings.  Brooks 
(£?.  Proph.  Inierp.)  gives  these,  and  thus  alludes  to  Epiphanius  (about  a.d.  365)  as  men- 
tioning *'  the  doctrine  being  held  by  many  in  his  tim£f  and  speaks  favorably  of  it  himself. 
Quoting  the  words  of  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  one  Yitalis,  whom  he 
highly  commends  for  his  piety,  orthodoxy,  and  learning,  he  says  :  *  Moreover,  others 
have  affirmed  that  the  venerable  man  should  say,  that  in  the  first  resurrection  we  shaU 
accomplish  a  certain  millenary  of  years,*  etc.,  on  which  Epiphanius  observes,  *  And  that 
indeed  this  millenary  term  is  written  of,  in  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  and  is  received  of 
very  many  of  them  thai  are  godly,  w  manifest.*  "  Lib.  3:2.  It  is  in  view  of  such  testimony 
that  Appleton's  Cyclop.,  Art.  Mill.,  remarks  :  **  The  old  view  continued  to  find  ad- 
vocates daring  the  third  century,  among  whom  Tertuilian,  Nepos,  bishop  of  Arsinoe, 
and  Methodius,  bishop  of  Tyre,  were  prominent.  In  the  fourth  century,  though  U  had 
atiU  many  adherents  among  the  people,  it  found  no  longer  any  advocate  of  note  among  the 
Christian  writers,  yet  Jerome,  who  did  not  believe  in  it  himself,  did  not  dare  to  condemn 
a."  An  indirect  argument  is  employed  to  denote  the  continued  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine by  Millenarian  writers  (as  Brookes,  Bickersteth,  GresweU,  and  others)  in  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Nicene  council.  Although  the  council  was  busy  settling  disputed 
questions,  yet  nothing  was  said  against  our  view,  which  implies  (1)  that  many  among 
the  council  must  have  held  the  doctrine,  or  (2)  that  they  regarded  it  as  so  far  based  on 
Scripture  and  the  tradition  of  the  church  that  those  who  held  it  were  orthodox  brethren, 
or  (3)  that  it  was  so  extensively  held  outside  of  the  council  among  Christians  that  pru- 
dence dictated  no  utterance  against  it. 

Obs.  10.  The  apologies  that  those  make  who  admit  the  prevailinffearly 
belief  and  yet  regard  it  as  erroneous,  are  derogatory  \^  ^^  \.toSclv— "^ 
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Ghrisfcianity  itself.  Having  alluded  to  this  (see  and  compare  Prop.  72, 
Obs.  4,  ana  note),  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  will  not  answer,  in  order 
to  set  rid  of  this  early  church  view,  to  do  as  Grotius  (whom  Oibbon,  DecL 
ana  Fall,  vol.  1,  p.  533,  approvingly  quotes)  does,  who  *'  ventures  to  in- 
sinuate that  for  wise  purposes,  the  pious  deception  was  permitted  to  take 
place,"  or  as  a  later  writer  (Bush,  On  Mill,,  p.  21),  who  thinks  that  owing 
to  "special  trials"  and  '^uncultivated  minds,^*  the  error  was  winked K 
because  ^' the  error  in  itself  was  an  innocent  one,^^  Such  apologies  on 
worse  than  none,  recoiling  back  with  fearful  force  (as  infidels  exulting]; 
sec  and  enforce)  upon  the  founders  of  the  Christian  church,  under  whose 
direct  auspices  it  was  extenaed.  The  reason  for  all  this  unnecessary  apolo- 
getics springs  from  a  supposed  better  belief  substituted  in  place  ox  die 
earlier. 

In  reference  to  so  important  a  matter  as  the  Elingdom,  we  unhesitatingly  adopt  the 
language  of  Eaton  {Perm,  of  Chris.,  p.  46),  *'  we  cannot,  however,  accept,  we  can  onlj 
repudiate  and  chaUenge  aU  asserted  improvements,  whether  by  substitution  or  omission, 
in  tlie  subject  matter  of  Christianity  itself,  effected  by  alleged  advances  in  knowledge 
and  civilization. "  The  doctrine  of  tiie  Kingdom,  related  as  it  is  to  the  true  conception 
of  the  title  **  the  Christ,"  is  a  vital  part  of  "  the  subject  matter  of  Christianity,"  and, 
properly  considered  (as  wiU  be  shown),  cannot  be  set  aside  by  such  dishonoring  reason- 
ing. Hence  we  must  reject  as  a  pitiful  exculpation.  Prof.  Briggs'  idea  that  in  the  earij 
Church  the  MiUenarian  error  was  probably  needed  to  advocate  a  principle  againsi 
Gnosticism,  and,  therefore,  in  IrensBUs,  and  some  more,  it  may  be  overlooked  and  for- 
given. From  this  it  appears  that  error  and  falsehood  may  be  projUablu  employed  to 
advance  the  interests  of  Christianity  ;  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  the.  notion  was 
entertained. 

Obs.  11.  It  has  been  observed  by  some  that  this  doctrine  of  the  early 
church,  if  true,  should  have  been  continuously  presented  in  a  prominent 
orthodox  form  (i.e.,  confessionally),  and  because  not  so  held,  it  cannot  be 
true.  But  this  entirelv  overlooks  the  predicted  defection  from  the  truth 
(as  e.g.  2  Thes3.  2,  2  Tim.  4  : 3,  4,  etc.),  and  the  warnings  given  to  us  to 
return  to  the  truth  sls previously  imparted  ;  it  elevates  the  mere  deductions 
and  confessional  position  of  the  church  above  that  of  the  ^Scriptures  in  its 
covenants  and  prophecies  ;  it  forgets  that  the  probationary  attitude  of  man 
and  the  exercise  of  his  will  has  ayi  important  bearing,  making  a  rejection 
of  truth  possible  ;  and  it  ignores  the  fact,  that  precisely  the  same  line  of 
argument  which  applies  to  a  foretold  apostatizing  from  truth,  and  to  the 

Propriety  (necessity)   and  good  results  of  a  revival  of  doctrine  by  the 
Reformation,  can,  with  equal  force,  be  used  in  the  defence  of  this  single 
doctrine. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  very  persons  who  urge  this  objection  are  "Veiy 
careful  to  conceal  from  the  ordinary  reader  two  important  facts  connected  with  ttiis 
matter,  viz.  :  (1)  that  the  earliest  creeds  were  so  worded,  by  simply  taking  Scripiuroi 
phraseology,  and  without  entering  into  the  order  or  manner  of  fulfiunent,  that  all,  Jfi/- 
lenarUin  or  Anii- MiUenarian,  could  subscribe  to  them  ;  and  (2)  that  the  modem  notion  of 
the  Millennium  i^  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  or  more  recent  confessions  (see  Prop. 
78).  If  the  objection  has  propriety  it  certainly  must  include  their  own  doctrine.  Hence 
the  reasoning  of  Prof.  Briggs,  demanding  a  confessional  standard  in  the  Primitive  Churdi 
has  not  a  particle  of  force,  but  is  positively  condemnatory  of  his  own  doctrine,  seeing  that 
neither  his  doctrine  nor  ours  is  confessionally  presented,  but  that  both  of  us  can  aco^t 
e.g.  the  Apostles'  Creed  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  which  only  deal  in  generalities.  Ha 
keenly  feels  this,  and,  therefore,  lays  stress  on  later  developments. 

On  this  point  it  is  eminently  proper  to  present  the  misleading  statements  of  eminent 
historians  who,  opposed  /oChiliasm,  seek  to  apologize  for  its  existence  by  way  of  belittling 
its  extent  of  belief.    Neander  (^Genl.  Ch,  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  397),  with  all  his  concessioDs 
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and  his  defence  of  Chiliasts,  is  unfair  in  this  :  **  What  we  have  just  said,  however,  is 
not  to  be  nnderstood  as  if  Ghiliasm  had  ever  formed  a  part  of  the  general  creed  of  the 
Church.     Oar  sonrces  of  information  from  the  different  branches  of  the  Church  in  these 
early  times  are  too  scanty  to  enable  as  to  make  any  positive  assertion  on  this  point. 
Wherever  we  meet  Chilinsm,  as  in  Papias,  Irenseos,  Jastin  Martyr — everything  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  was  diffused  from  one  country  and  from  a  single  fountain  head."    Now 
this  is  uncandid  ai\d  unhlstorical  for  the  following  reasons  :  (1)  there  was  no  geyteral  creed 
of  the  Church  published  m  those  early  times  wiUi  which  Chiliasm  can  possibly  be  com. 
pared  ;  (2)  he  mentally  forms  a  creed  of  his  own  development  (a  later  one)  with  which  he 
institutes  such  a  comparison  ;  (3)  he  presumes  on  an  Anti-Chiliastic  tendency  which 
he  himself  (as  we  shall  hereafter  fully  quote)  admits  broke  out  later^  but  which  he  here 
presumes,  against  history,  to  have  previously  existed  ;  (4)  his  sarcastic  reference  to  the 
one  country  and  one  source  (Phi^gia)  is  abundantly   rebutted  bv  his  own  statements 
respecting  its  Jewish  origin  and  the  Scriptures  quoted  ;  (5)  he  makes  a  positive  state- 
ment with  not  a  single  historical  fact  adduced  to  sustain  him  in  his  assertion  ;  (6)  on  the 
other  hand,  his  declaration  is  most  positively  contradicted  by  Justin,  IrensDUS,  and  Tertul- 
lian— now  which  are  we  to  credit,  r^eander's  assumption  at  bo  late  a  day  or  the  Fathers* 
Matements  who  then  lived?    The  Art.  '*  Mill/*  in  M'CUntock  &  Strong's  Cyclop,  admits  that 
Chiliasm  was  **  early  adopted,''  and  was  especially  held  by  **  Jewish  Christians  ;"  that 
it  **  spread  extensively  among  the  Gentiles,"  as  shown  by  the  Fathers  quoted  in  the 
Art.    But,  after  these  statements,  it  is  added  :  **  Notwithstanding  the  extensive  spread- 
ing of  the  MUlenarian  tenet,  it  would  be  a  rash  inference  to  assume  that  it  was  universal, 
or  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  Church."     To  this  Art.  written  by  Prof.  Fisher  (a  Fost' 
Milt.)y  the  strictures  above  apply,  because  we  have  no  evidence  that  other  than  Gnostics 
opposed  us  in  the  early  Church,  and   that  the  belief  of  every  Father  who,  in  detail, 
referred  to  Eschatology,  shows  plain  enough  what  was  the  accepted  faith  of  the  Church. 
Snch  pleadings  are  a  begging  of  the  question,  and  only  proclaim  the  weakness  of  others. 
It  is  therefore  with  amazement  that  one   reads  Macdill  {Instructor ^  May,  1879),  who 
speaks  of  the  Chiliasm  of  the  Primitive  Church  as  *'  monstrous  and  absurd,"  and  to 
sastain  such  assertions  quotes  the  prejudiced  and  bitter  taunts  of  opponents  (who  desire 
by  any  means  to  rid  themselves  of  Chiliasm),  and  of  a  Pre-Millenarian,  Kelly  (who 
endeavors  to  sustain  a  certain  scheme  of  his  own  by  depreciating  others),  avoiding  the 
temperate  judgment,  concessions,  etc.,  of  scholars,  critics,  and  others.    In  his  partisan- 
ship, he  thus  coolly  bestows  the  following  advice  :  "  We  think  that  modern  Pre-Mil- 
lenarians  would  lose  nothing,  and  that  the  cause  of  Christ  would  gain  something,  if  our 
Pre-Mili.  brethren  would  along  with  Origen,  and  Augustine,  and  Lardner,  and  Neander, 
and  Kelly  believe  that  ancient  Chiliasm  was  a  repioach  to  Christianity,  and  admit  that 
many  Christians  were  all  along  opposed  to  it."     Thus,  we  are  to  allow  opponents  to  judge 
and  mould  history,  for  us.  so  as  to  accommodate  their  respective  theories.     Thus,  to  get 
rid  of  a  man  by  suicide,  we  are  to  urge  him  to  the  eame,  and  then  tender  him  the  rope 
by  which  he  is  to  hang  himself.      Who  were  these  **  many  Christians,"  and  what  history 
or  document  gives  us  the   slightest  clue  to  them  in  the  first  and  second  centuries? 
Even  if  it  could  be  regarded  as  gain  (?)  to  Pre-Mills.  to  confess  this  **  reproach"  (?),  it 
would  be  a  serious  loss  to  Christianity  to  make  the  very  men— confessors,  martyrs,  apol- 
ogists, and  writers— through  whom  Dr.  Macdill  can  alone  trace  the  orthodox  Ch.  Church, 
so  contemptible  as  to  embrace  **  a  scheme,  so  unscriptural  and  repulsive,  so  absurd  and 
shocking."    What  a  difference  there  is  between  the  spirit  of  this  man  and  many  of  our 
scholarly  opposers  whom  we  also  liberally  quote  and  criticise  ;  the  one,  under  prejudices 
and  passion  distorts  historical  facts— the  other,  impelled  by  love  of  truth,  presents  them 
however  adverse  they  may  prove  to  his  own  belief. 

Obs.  12.  It  has  been  alleged  by  others,  that,  taking  the  church  as  a 
whole,  and  considering  the  vast  multitude  since  the  days  of  the  apostles 
that  have  rejected  the  doctrine,  but  comparatively  a  small  number  have 
held  to  this  view  of  the  Kingdom  ; — and,  hence,  it  ought  to  be  rejected. 
We  reply,  that  as  numbers  are  no  test  of  religions  ;  as  truth  is  not  estab- 
lished by  majorities  ;  as  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  its  purity  in  Scripture 
and  not  in  the  voice  of  the  multitude  ;  as  Christ  Himself  has  confined  the 
reception  of  His  words  to'' a  few,^'  **a  small  flocky"  even  to  '' babes  ,'* 
and  not  to  the  **  many  ;*'  as  the  warnings  of  a  widespread  defection  are 
plainly  imparted,  we  are  not  concerned  either  in  defending  our  numbers. 
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or  in  admitting  our  minorifcy.  Historical  facts,  abundantly  verifying  pre- 
dictions, are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us.  It  is  to  be  admitted,  however,  that— 
to  escape  the  notion  of  a  novelty  or  a  later  subcrtitatioiiy — it  is  a  source  of 
gratification  to  find  so  many  advocates  oi  the  truth  pertaining  to  this  sat 
ject,  and  especially  to  find  them  in  the  very  period  of  the  churches  hifllMj. 
where,  reasonably,  they  ought  to  appear  as  witnesses. 

Many  of  oar  opponents  strenuonsly  protest  against  our  making  Chiliasm  nnivenai,  in 
the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church.  Now,  in  this,  as  oar  quotations  show,  we  only 
follow  the  declarations  of  scholars  who,  withoat  any  doctrinal  bias,  give  their  decided 
opinion  respecting  its  extent.  For  the  reason  assigned  in  the  Obs.  we  are  not  co&- 
cemed  in  pressing  this  universality  or  insisting  upon  it  as  a  decided  fact,  edthough  stated 
as  such  by  Justin  and  TertuUian.  1.  We  are  satisfied  with  its  being  the  commfm,  prtxh 
aleni  faith  of  the  orthodox  Churches,  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  as  the  evidence 
conclusively  shows.  2.  We  have,  no  doubt,  that  Gnostics,  and  errorists,  and  probably 
some  Christians  (more  or  less  leavened)  opposed  the  doctrine  from  the  beginning  (for 
doctrine  of  every  kind  finds  its  opposers  or  perverters  in  every  age),  for  such  antagonism 
we  must  reasonably  expect.  3.  The  universality  is  only  apparent  in  this  :  that  while 
the  early  Fathers  advocated  it,  not  one  of  the  early  Fathers — contemporary — opposed  it ; 
such  opposition  proceeding  from  later  Withers,  4.  This  earnest  protest  against  the  imi- 
yersality  by  our  present  opponents,  holding  to  the  Whitbyan  theory,  does  not  help 
their  cause  in  any  respect,  seeing  that  the  alleged  hostility  to  our  doctrine  did  not  spring 
from  a  regular,  systematic  defence  of  the  Whitbyan  dodrifie ;  for  every  opponent  (as  we 
shall  show)  arising  from  the  third  century  advocated  a  Millennial  theory  which  they  (the 
Whitbyans)  do  not  receive.  It  foUows,  therefore,  that  the  men  who  first  set  themselres 
against  our  doctrine  were  likewise  in  error  (although  they  must  be  profusely  eulogized, 
as  done  by  Prof.  Briggs— because  they  opposed  alleged  error  with  error).  5.  The  re- 
sult of  this  contest  over  the  universality  of  our  doctrine,  as  thus  developed,  shows,  if 
we  are  to  credit  our  antagonists,  that  the  Universal  Church  was  in  decided  and  grievous 
error—  a  portraiture  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to  a  Church  founded  and  just 
perpetuated  by  inspired  men  and  elders  consecrated  by  apostolic  hands.  Our  position 
takes  a  higher  view  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  Church,  and  gives  it  that  digniiyand  honctr 
which  belong  to  it ;  that  of  our  opponents  simply  belittles  and  degrades  it.  The  abun- 
dant quotations  presented  by  us  confirm  this  statement. 

Obs.  13.  Since  many  of  our  opponents,  in  order  to  make  an  erroneous 
impression  on  those  unacquainted  with  Eccles.  History,  purposely  mingle 
the  later  Fathers  with  the  earlier  (as  if  they  were  contemporary),  it  will  be 
proper  to  give  the  Fathers  in  chronological  order,  so  that  the  ordinary 
reader  can  see /or  himself  vrhen  they  lived,  and  form  his  own  judgment  re- 
specting their  position  in  history.  This  decides  the  question  of  priority. 
and  also  that  of  the  later  introduction  of  opposing  influences.*  We  will, 
therefore,  mention  those  that  are  expressly  uamed  by  both  ancients  and 
moderns.  ' 

1.  Pre- Mill,  Advocates  of  the  1st  Ceiitury. 

a  1.  (1)  Andrew^  (2)  Peter,  (3)  Philip,  (4)  TJiomus,  (5)  James,  (6)  John, 
(7)  Matthew,  (8)  Aristio,  (9)  John  the  Presbyter — these  all  lived  between 
A.D.  1-100  ;  John,  it  is  supposed — so  Mosheim,  etc. — died  about  a.d,  100. 
(All  these  are  cited  bif  Papias,  who,  according  to  Irenseus,  was  one  of 
John's  hearers,  and  intimate  with  Polycarp.  John  is  also  expressly 
mentioned  by  Justin.  Now  this  reference  to  the  apostles  agrees  with  the 
facts  that  we  have  proven:  {a)  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus  did  hold  the 
Jewish  views  of  the  Messianic  reign  in  the  first  part  of  this  century,  and 
(b)  that,  instead  of  discarding  them,  they  linked  them  with  the  Sec.  Ad- 
vent.) Next  (10)  Clement  of  Rome  (Phil.  4:3),  who  existod  about  a.d. 
40-100.  (His  Chiliasm,  in  the  small  remains  left,  is  apparent  from  three 
2)articular8  :  (a)  **  preaching  the  Coming  of  Christ ;''  {h)  rebuking  scoffers 
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at  the  alleged  delay  of  that  Coming^  and  expressing  the  hope  "  that  He 
»haU  coine  quickly  aniVnot  tarry  •/'  (c)  and  occupying  the  Chiliastic  postnre 
ot^^  every  hour  expecting  the  Kingdmn  of  God,^^  Such  sentiments  only 
itccord  with  the  then  prevailing  Millenarian  views  ;  if  opposed  to  it,  as 
some  too  eagerly  affirm  because  no  detailed  expression  of  eschatological 
opinions  have  reached  us,  hoio  could  he,  when  Jewish  views  were  all 
around,  thus  employ  language  pre-ertnnently  adapted  to  confirm  Chili- 
asm,  unless  in  symjyathy  with  it.)  (11)  Barnabas,  about  a.d.  40-100. 
(Whether  the  Epistle  is  that  of  Barnabas  who  was  with  Paul,  or  of  some 
other  one,  makes  no  material  difference,  seeing  that  all  concede  him  to 
ns,  and  admit  that  it  was  written  quite  early,  aiid  must  be  indicative  of  the 
views  then  held.)  (12)  Hermns,  from  a.d.  40  to  150.  (We  give  this 
lengthy  date  to  accommodate  the  dispute  respecting  the  Hermas  who  is  the 
author  of  the  Pastor.  Some  who  do  not  receive  Chiliasm  make  him  the 
earlier  mentioned  Rom.  16  :  14  ;  others,  a  later  Hermas,  who  wrote  about 
A.D.  150.  All  agree  that  he  is  a  Chiliast,  and  his  location  as  to  time  is, 
probably,  decided  by  our  doctrinal  preferences.)  (13)  Ignatius,  Bh.  of 
Antioch,  died  under  Trajan,  about  a.d.  50-115  (some  date  his  death  a.d. 
107).  (His  references,  in  the  brief  fragments,  to  *'  the  last  times^^  and  the 
exhortation  in  those  times  to  *'  expect  Him^**  is  in  correspondence  with 
our  doctrine.)  (14)  Folycarp,  Bh.  of  Smyrna,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle 
John,  who  lived  about  a.d.  70-167.  (In  view  of  his  association  with 
Chiliasts,  and,  in  the  few  lines  from  nim,  locating  the  reigning  of  the 
saints  after  the  Coming  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  has 
led  Dr.  Bennet  and  others  to  declare  him  a  Millenarian.)  (15)  Papias, 
Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  lived  between  a.d.  80-163.  (His  writings  come  chieflv 
through  an  enemy — Eusebius — but  all  concede  him  to  be  a  Chiliast,  and 
declare  that  ho  was  the  disciple  andmipil  of  St.  John,  and  the  companion 
of  Polycarp.)  This  is  the  record  oi  names  in  favor  of  Millenarian  ism, — 
names  that  are  held  in  honorable  esteem  because  of  their  faith  and  works 
in  the  Christ,  extending  to  death. 

b  1.  Now  on  the  other  side,  not  a  single  name  can  be  presented,  which 
(1)  cau  be  quoted  as  positively  against  us,  or  (2)  which  can  be  cited  as 
teaching,  in  any  shape  or  sense,  the  doctrine  of  our  opponents.* 

2.  P re- MilL  Advocates  of  the  )td   Cent. 

a.  (1)  Pothinus,  a  martyr,  died  aged  99  years  (a.d.  177,  Mosheim,  vol. 
1,  p.  120),  hence  a.d.  87-177.  (His  Chiliasm  is  evident  from  the  churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  over  which  he  presided,  being  Chiliastic,  from  his 
associate  Irenreus  being  his  successor,  who  describes  the  uniformity  of 
faith.  Adv.  Hceres,  50,  1.  10.)  (2)  Justin  Martyr,  about  a.d.  100-168 
(although  others,  as  Shimeall,  give  a.d.  89-165).  (He  needs  no  reference, 
as  we  largely  quote  him.  Comp.  Semisoh's  Art.  on  him  in  Herzog's  Real 
Encyclop.)  (3)  Melito,  Bh.  of  Sardis,  about  a.d.  100-170,  a  few  fragments 
alone  preserved.  (Shimeall,  in  his  Reply,  says,**  Jerome  and  Oenadius 
both  affirm  that  he  was  a  decided  Millenarian.'*)  (4)  Hegisippus,  between 
A.D.  130-190.  (Neander,  Genl,  Oh,  His.,  vol.  2,  pp.  430,  432,  designates 
him  **  achurch  teacher  of  Jewish  origin  and  strong  Jewish  prepossessions," 
and  an  advocate  of  **  sensual  Chiliasm.")  (5)  Tatian,  between  a.d.  130- 
190.  (He  was  converted  under  Justin,  and  is  designated  by  Neander  as 
**  his  disciple.")  (6)  Irenceus,  a  martyr  (being,  Mosheim,  Ch.  His.^  vol.  1, 
Amer.  Ed.,  note,  p.  120,  **  born  and  educat.ed  in  Asia  Minor,  under  Poly- 
carp and  Papias,  must  therefore  be),  about  a.d.  140-202.     (We  frec^uerLtl^ 
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and  largely  quote  from  him.)  (7)  The  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lvans,  in 
a  letter  a.d.  177  (which  some  attribute  to  Irenseus  and  others  to  a  LyoneBe 
Christian — author  unknown)  has  distinctive  traces  of  Ghiliasm  in  the* al- 
lusion to  a  prior  or  first  resurrection.  (8)  Tertulhan,  about  a.d.  150-2:M). 
(We  frequently  give  his  views.)  (9)  HippolytuSy  between  a.d.  160-240. 
(He  was  a  disciple  of  Irenaeus,  and— accoraing  to  Photius — he  largelj 
adopted  Irenseus  in  his  work  against  Heresies,  and  in  his  Cojn.  on  Dan., 
fixed  the  end  of  the  dispensation  five  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Jesus.) 
(10)  ApoUinaris,  Bh.  of  Hierapolis,  between  a.d.  150-200.  (He  is  claimed 
by  us,  and  conceded  by  e.g.  Hagenbach,  His.  of  Doc,  Sec.  139.)  Nearlj 
every  witness  is  a  martyr. 

b.  Now  on  the  other  side,  not  a  single  writer  can  be  presented,  not  even 
a  single  name  can  be  mentioned  of  any  one  cited,  who  opposed  Chiliasm  in 
this  century,  unliess  we  except  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (see  3);  much  loss  of 
any  one  who  taught  the  Whitbyan  view.  Now  let  the  student  reflect: 
here  are  ttvo  centuries  (unless  we  make  the  exception  stated  at  the  close  of 
the  2d),  in  which  positively  no  direct  opposition  whatever  arises  against 
our  doctrine,  but  it  is  held  by  the  verv  meUy  leading  and  most  emment, 
through  whom  tve  trace  the  Church.  What  must  we  conclude?  (1)  That 
the  common  faith  of  the  Church  was  Chiliastic,  and  (2)  that  such  a  general- 
ity and  unity  of  belief  could  only  have  been  introduced — as  our  argument 
shows  by  logical  steps — by  the  founders  of  the  Ch.  Church  and  the  Elders 
appointed  by  them. 

3.  Pre- Mill  Advocates  of  the  dd  Cent. 

a.  (1)  Cypnan,  about  a.d.  200-258.  (Ho  greatly  admired  and  imitated 
TertuUian.  We  quote  him  on  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  Sabbat- 
ism,  etc.  Shedd,  in  his  Ilts,  of  Doc,  vol.  2,  p.  394,  says  that  "  Cyprian 
maintains  the  Millenarian  theory  with  his  usual  candor  and  moderation.'*) 
(2)  Commodian,  between  a.d/  200-270.  (Was  a  decided  Millenarian. 
Comp.  e.g.  Clarke's  Sac.  Lit.  Neander,  Geiil.  Ch.  Hts.,  vol.  2,  p.  448— 
censures  him  as  follows:  **  The  Christian  spirit,  however,  in  these  ad- 
monitions, which  otherwise  evince  so  lively  a  zeal  for  good  morals,  is  dis- 
turbed by  a  sensuous  Jewish  element,  a  gross  Chiliasm  ;  as  for  example, 
when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  lordly  masters  of  the  world  should  in  the 
Millennium  do  menial  service  for  the  saints."  Neander  overlooks  how 
early  childlike  piety  might  contemplate  Ps.  149:5-9;  Isa.  60:6-10; 
Mic.  7  :  16,  17,  and  kindred  passages.)  (3)  Nepos,  Bh.  of  Arsinoe,  about 
A.D.  230-280.  (Jerome,  Whitby,  Shedd,  etc.,  make  him  a  pronounced 
Chiliast.)  (4)  Coracion,  about  a.d.  230-280.  (He  is  always  united  with 
Nepos  by  various  writers,  comp.  llagenbach*s ///j«.  of  Doc.)  (5)  Victors 
nns,  about  a.d.  240-303.  (Ho  is  expressly  called  a  favorer  of  Nepos  and 
the  Chiliasts  by  Jerome,  de  Vins  IJJ.,  c.  74.)  (6)  Methodius^  Bh.  of 
Olympus,  about  a.d.  250-311.  (Of  whom  Neander— (7«w/.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2, 
).  496 — says,  ho  had  *'  a  decided  leaning  to  Chiliasm."  Conceded  to  us  by 
kVhitby,  Hagenbach,  and  others.)  (7)  Ijactantius  (although  his  works  were 
chiefly  composed  in  the  next  cent.,  yet  being  contemporary  with  Chiliasts 
so  long  in  this  century,  we  include  him),  between  a.d.  240-330.  (We  quote 
from  him,  although  Jerome  ridicules  his  Millenarianism.  Prof.  Stuart 
calls  him,  **  a  zealous  Chiliast.")  Others,  whom  we  strongly  incline  tp  re- 
gard as  Millenarians,  owing  to  their  constant  association  with  Chiliasts, 
etc.,  wo  omit,  because  the  remains  and  the  statements  that  we  have  are  so 
meagre  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  give  a  decided  expression  of  opinion. 
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b.  In  this  century  we  for  the  first  time,  unless  we  except  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,  come  to  opposers  of  our  doctrine.  Every  writer,  from  the 
earliest  period  down  to  the  present,  who  has  entered  the  lists  against  us, 
has  been  able  only  to  find  these  antagonists,  and  we  present  them  in  their 
chronological  oracr,  when  they  revealed  themselves  as  adversaries.  They 
number  four,  but  three  of  them  were  powerful  for  mischief,  and  speedily 
gained  adherents  (comp.  Prop.  76).  The  first  in  order  is  (1)  Cuius  (or 
Oaius),  who  is  supposed,  by  Kurtz  {Cli.  His.),  to  have  written  about  a.d. 
210,  or  as  Shedd  {His.  Doc),  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  cent.  (Much  that 
he  is  alleged  to  have  said  comes  to  us  through  hitter  Anti-Chiliastic  sources, 
and  mast  be  correspondingly  received  with  some  allowance.)  (2)  Clemens 
AlexandrinuSy  who  succeeded  Pantaenus  (died  a.d.  202,  so  Kurtz),  as  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Catechetical  School  of  Alexandria,  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence (on  Origen  and  others)  as  a  teacher  from  a.d.  193-220.  (He 
became  a  Christian  under  Pantaenus,  after  having  devoted  himself  to  Pagan 
philosophy,  and  only  during  the  latter  part  of  nis  life  made  the  disciples, 
who  so  largely  moulded  the  subsequent  interpretation  of  the  Church.)"  (3^ 
Origen,  about  a.d.  185-254.  (We  shall  refer  to  him  under  the  next  Frop.) 
(4)  Dionysius,  about  a.d.  190-265.  (See  next  Prop.)  There  is  no  doubt 
but  others  were  largely  led  to  accept  of  Anti-Chiliastic  teaching  (seeing 
what  an  opposition  sprung  up  in  the  4th  cent.),  but  these  are  th^  chaiU' 
pions  mentioned  as  directly  nostile  to  Chiliasm.  Now  let  the  student 
carefully  weigh  this  historical  record,  and  he  will  see  that  the  Church 
history  indubitably  seals  our  faith  as  the  general,  prevailing  belief,  for  the 
most  that  can  possibly  be  said  respecting  the  opposition  is,  that  in  the 
closing  vears  of  the  2d  century  men  arose  who  started  an  antagonism  dis- 
tinctively presented  and  urged  in  the  3d  cent.,  and  which  culminated  in  the 
4th  and  succeeding  centuries.  Hence,  our  Prop,  is  abu7ida7itly  confirmed 
by  the  doctrinal  status  of  the  earlv  Church  ;  indeed,  it  is — if  our  line  of 
argument  respecting  the  apostolic  belief  remaining  unchanged  concerning 
the  Kingdom  is  conclusive — the  very  position  that  the  Church  in  its  intro- 
duction must  occupy.  How  illogical  and  unscriptural,  therefore,  for  men 
to  strive  to  weaken  the  testimony  of  those  Fathers,  and  to  apologize  in 
their  behalf,  by  making  them  ignorant,  superstitious,  sensual,  etc.,  thus 
tracing  the  Church,  established  by  inspired  men  and  their  selected  succes- 
sors, though  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  sensual  believers,  until  the 
learned,  enlightened,  and  spiritual  Clemens,  Caius,  Origen,  and  Dionysius 
arose  and  brought  light  wnich  **  the  consciousness  of  the  CliurcW  appre- 
ciated. 

'  Prof.  Shedd  (f/?5.  Ch.  Doc.)  endeavors  to  take  from  ns  Clement,  Ignatins,  and  Poly- 
carp,  on  the  ground  of  silence.  To  this  Shimeall  in  his  Beply  has  well  answered,  showing 
the  traces  of  Chiliasm  by  quoting,  and  laying  stress  on  their  associating  familiarly  with 
Chiliasts.  Indeed,  the  express  manner  in  which  Irenaeus  and  Justin  speak  of  the  unity  of 
faith  includes  them,  or  else,  in  respect  to  persons  so  eminent  exception  would  have  been 
made.  Prof.  Briggs  {X.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879)  is  not  satisfied  with  Shedd's  seizure,  but  also 
claims,  on  the  same  ground,  Hermas.  But  all  this  does  not  help  the  doctrinal  status  of 
either  Shedd  or  Briggs.  If  simple  silence,  in  the  briefest,  fragmentary  writings,  is  a  test 
of  opposition  or  of  Whitbyism,  we  have  yet  to  learn  this  rule  aiid  the  reasons  upon  which  it 
is  supported.  In  reference  to  Polycarp,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  is  so  referred  to  by 
Jrenceits  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  {Euseb.,  v.  1,  c.  20),  who  professes  to  receive  the  same 
doctrines  held  by  him,  that  many  class  the  master  and  disciple  together.  Prof.  Briggs 
is  unfortunate  in  his  efforts  to  take  adherents  from  us,  such  as  Cyprian,  Apollinaris, 
Melito,  Methodius,  Victorinus,  and  others,  because  the  most  unrelenting  opponents 
concede  them  to  us,  fully  admitting  their  Chiliastio  teaching.    But  such  efforts  should  not 
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snrprise  ns,  when  against  the  nniform  testimony  of  ancients  and  modems,  as  well  as 
the  writings  open  to  all,  he  even  attempts  to  take  Justin  Martyr  from  us  !  A  faith  must 
hadly  need  propping  when  it  calls  for  snch  desperate  and  suicidal  efforts.  Ijet  the  reader 
ponder  this  fact,  that  neither  Shedd  nor  Briggs  can  quote  the  direct  language  of  any 
writer  of  this  period,  and  later,  who  advocates  their  modernized  ideas  of  the  Mill^nninm 
This  fact  they  artfully  conceal. 

'  We  allow  Clemens  as  against  us,  simply  on  the  ground  of  his  supposed  influence  in 
making  Origen  Anti-Chiliastic,  because  he  was  his  teacher.  But  we  do  this  under  a 
protest.  We  find  him  enumerated  as  among  the  Chiliasts  by  a  number  of  writers.  It  is 
admitted,  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  nothing  decided  from  him  respecting  a  Mill,  theoiy 
on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  Therefore  he  cannot  be  quoted  by  either  party  as 
positively  favoring  Chiliasm  or  Anti-Chiliasm.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  claimed  a 
Chiliastic  because  (comp.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  2,  p.  188,  Duffield  On 
Proph.,  p.  29,  Prop.  7%me.%  vol.  1,  p.  73,  etc.)  he  still  holds  to  the  Chiliastic  ideas  of 
the  7th  Milliad  introducing  **  the  Best,"  and  of  the  Kingdom  being  introduced  by  judg- 
ments. It  is  certain  that  more  in  harmony  with  Chiliasm  can  be  quoted  from  him  than 
that  which  is  hostile  to  it.  But  this  serious  objection  inclines  us  to  be  suffidenlly 
generous  to  place  his  name  in  the  limited  list  of  our  opponents,  viz.  :  his  system  of  inter- 
pretation, which  formed  afterward,  in  the  hands  of  Origen  and  his  successors,  such  a 
leverage  against  our  doctrine.  While  Clemens  could  not,  with  the  introduction  of  hia 
system,  entirely  rid  himself  of  Chiliastic  views  on  some  important  points,  yet — whether 
he  foresaw  it  or  not — its  entire  tendency,  as  the  development  showed,  was  to  form  the 
weapons  subsequently  so  freely  used  in  crushing  our  belief. 

Obs.  14.  When  surveying  the  historical  ground,  which  so  accurately 
corresponds  with  the  Scriptural,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  those 
writers — both  friends  and  foes — who  insist  upon  the  great  extent  of  Chili- 
asm in  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church  are  most  certainly  correct 
We,  therefore,  cordially  indorse  those  who  express  themselves  as  Muncher 
(Ch.  ///.*?.,  vol.  2,  p.  415),  that  "it  (Chiliasm)  was  universally  receivedby 
almost  all  teachers,^^  and  (pp.  450,  452)  refers  it,  with  Justin,  to  ^^  the 
whole  orthodox  conimuniti/y'^  summing  up  with  this  decided  conclusion: 
'*  With  these  observations,  the  result  of  criticism  is  manifest,  that  in  the 
Catholic  Church  the  doctrine  of  the  1000  years'  Kingdom  was  the  domi- 
nant  doctri7ie,  and  the  rejection  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  approach  to  Gnos- 
ticism. That  the  defenders  of  Chiliasm  were  fewer  than  Justin  has  repre- 
sented— as  Schroeckh  asserts — is  a  position  which  cannot  be  historically 
maintained,'^  With  this  statement  every  unbiassed,  unprejudiced  mind 
must  coincide  when  regarding  the  historical  facts  which  support  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  men,  who,  like  Newman,  Pusey,  etc.,  make  much  of  tradi- 
tion, elevating  it  to  a  Romish  position,  are  very  careful —following  thus  the  Bomisb 
Church— to  reject  Vie  earliest  tradition  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom.  Chiliasm,  being  so 
hostile  to  their  exclusiue  Church-Kingdom  view,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  their  system, 
is  particularly  nnwdcxtme  and  offensive.  This  is  true  of  aU  who  are  inclined  to  a  mystical. 
Romish  belief  of  Church  authority  and  salvation.  But  here  is  an  evident  and  palpable 
inconsistency,  taking  their  own  doctrinal  position  for  granted,  because  they  forsake  the 
earlier  tradition  for  the  latere  and  deny  that  to  be  orthodox  which  once  was  promul^ited 
as  a  test  of  orthodoxy.  This  only  indicates  that  for  the  sake  of  some  system  of  l^ef, 
sincerely  held,  and  filling  the  mind  with  prejudice,  not  only  the  plaineM  Scriptures  but 
the  most  evident  historical  facts  will  be  ignored  or  set  aside.  They  even  in  their  Mrdor  for 
the  later  tradition  pronounce  Chiliasm  a  **  heresy,**  when  it  is  noteworthy,  as  Chilling- 
worth,  Lardner,  Greswell.  Neander,  and  many  others  have  observed  that  these  very 
Chiliastic  Fathers  were  the  bulwark  of  the  Church  against  all  kinds  of  error,  espedally 
Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms,  several  having  specially  written  against  heresies  then  pre- 
vailing. 
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Proposition  76.  The    doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  was  changed 
under  the  G-nostic  and  Alexandrian  influence. 

What  the  doctrine  was  in  the  first  churches,  viz.  :  a  belief  that 
in  the  millennial  age,  still  future,  Christ  would  personally  come  and 
reign,  restoring  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  and  fulfilling  the 
covenant  promises,  has  been  shown ;  now  to  prove  the  defection 
indicated  in  our  Proposition,  in  order  to  strengthen  our  argument, 
we  shall  rely  upon  the  testimony  of  writers  who  are  not  in 
doctrinal  sympathv  with  us.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  to  testify,  but  a  few,  prominent  for 
learning  and  ability,  will  suffice  to  show  the  truthfulness  and  force 
of  the  same. 

Ohs,  1.  The  student  will  carefully  notice  that  with  the  view  the  early 
church  had  of  *'  the  Chrisfskip,^'  of  the  Kingdom  as  expressly  covenanted 
and  predicted,  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  of 
the  speedy  Coming  of  the  Messiah  to  inaugurate  the  Kingdom,  of  the 
period  of  trial  intervening,  etc.,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  the  early 
believers  to  identify  the  church  as,  in  any  sense,  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
covenanted  and  prophesied.  It  was  only  when  the  Scriptures  and  the 
promises  were  spiritualized,  whe7iy  under  the  influence  of  release  from  per- 
secution and  incoming  churchly  prosperit}^,  the  church  itself  was  exalted 
through  civil  patronage,  that  the  Primitive  doctrme  was  gradually  but 
surely  set  aside,  and  the  church  itself  was  made  (as  by  Origen)  **  the  mystic 
Kingdom  of  heaven,^ ^  or  (as  by  Euscbius)  *'  the  very  image  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,'*  or  (as  by  Augustine)  "  the  City  of  God/' 

Brookes  {}fnrftnatha,  p.  536)  quotes  Bengel  as  saying:  **  When  Christianity  became  a 
■worldly  power  by  Constantine,  the  hope  of  the  fnture  was  weakened  by  the  joy  over  the 
present  success."  Auberlen  {Daniel^  p.  375)  remarks  :  **  Chiliasm  disappeared  in  pro- 
pftrtion  as  Roman  Papal  Catholicism  advanced.  The  Papacy  took  to  itself,  as  a  n^fjbery, 
that  glory  which  is  an  object  of  hope,  and  can  only  be  reached  by  obedience  and 
humility  of  the  cross.  When  the  Church  became  a  harlot,  she  ceased  to  be  a  bride  who 
goes  out  to  meet  her  bridegroom  ;  and  Ihiis  Chiliasm  disappeared.  This  is  the  deep  truth 
that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  Protestant,  anti-papistic  interpretation  of  the  Apocalypse" 
(see  next  Prop. — this  allusion  is  made  here,  because  the  principles  of  interpretation  flow- 
ing from  Gnosticism  and  Alexandrianism  led  to  such  a  development  and  application). 
Andreas  (Lardner's  Credibility,  vol.  5,  p.  79)  fully  admits  (a.d.  550-600)  the  primitive  view 
as  still  entertained  by  some,'  as  follows  (On  Rev.) :  **  Others  think  that  after  the  comple- 
tion of  GOOO  years  shall  be  the  first  resurrection  from  the  dead,  which  is  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  saints  alone  ;  who  are  to  be  raised  up  that  they  may  dwell  again  on  this  earth» 
where  they  had  given  proofs  of  patience  and  fortitude  ;  and  that  they  may  live  here  a 
thousand  years  in  honor  and  plenty,  after  which  will  be  the  general  resurrection  of  good 
and  bad."  He  says  that  the  Church  (his  portion  of  it)  does  not  receive  it,  holding  to  a 
reign  in  tne  third  heaven,  etc.,  and  advocating  this  interpretation  :  **  By  the  thousand 
years  we  understand  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel*  or  the  time  of  the  Gospel  dispen* 
sation." 
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Obs.  2.  ThQ  Ency.  ^mer..  Art.  ''  Mill.,"  briefly  states  the  case  :  "  The 
Gnostics,  despising  matter,  were  adversaries  to  the  dogma  of  the  Millen- 
nium. .  .  .  And  ultimately  the  philosophical  school  of  Alexandria.'* 
Mosheim  {Eccles.  His.,  Cent.  3d,  sec.  12),  after  declaring:  "that  the 
Saviour  is  to  reign  a  thousand  years  among  men,  before  the  end  of  the 
world,  had  been  believed  by  many  in  the  preceding  century,  withoat 
offence  to  any,"  adds,  *'  in  this  century,  the  Millenarian  doctrine  fell  into 
disrepute,  through  the  influence  especially  of  Origen,  who  strenuously  op- 
posed it,  because  it  contravened  some  of  his  opinions."  In  his  Com.  of 
the  First  Three  Cen.  (vol.  2,  sec.  38),  he  observes  :  "  Among  tlie  Jewim 
opinions  to  which  in  this  Rge  philosophi/  proved  detrimental,  the  viost  dis- 
tinguished was  that  of  the  reign  of  Christ  a  thousand  years,  with  the  sainta 
restored  to  their  bodies.  This  opinion,  I  believe,  was  introduced  into  the 
church  near  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  commonwealth.  And 
down  to  the  times  of  Origen,  all  the  teachers  who  were  so  disposed  openly 
professed  and  taught  it,  although  there  were  some  who  either  denied  it,  or 
at  least  called  it  into  question. »  But  Origen  assailed  it  fiercely  ;  for  it 
was  repugnant  to  his  philosophy  ;  and  by  the  system  of  biblical  interpreU- 
tion  wnich  he  discovered,  he  gave  a  different  turn  to  those  texts  of  Script- 
ure on  which  the  patrons  of  this  doctrine  most  relied."  ^^  It  is  certain 
that  in  the  second  century,  the  opinion  that  Christ  would  reign  a  thousand 
years  on  the  earth,  was  diffused  over  a  great  part  of  Christendomy  and  thai 
the  most  eminent  doctors  favored  it ;  and  no  controversy  with  them  was 
moved  by  those  who  thoiight  otherwise.  Tertullian  speaks  of  it  as  the  com- 
mon  doctrine  of  the  whole  church,'^  ^'  It  is  certain,  from  Justin  Martyr 
and  others,  that  very  many,  and  they  men  of  great  influenccy  thought  as  he 
did  (i.e.  were  Millenarians),  nor  were  they  on  that  account  taxed  with  cor- 
rupt doctrine."  "But  in  the  third  century  the  reputation  of  this  doc- 
trine declined  ;  and  first  in  Egypt,  through  the  influence  especially  of 
Origen.  .  .  .  And  yet  it  could  not  be  exterminated  in  a  moment ;  it  still 
had  respectable  advocates."  Mosheim  proceeds  in  various  places  to  show 
how,  by  a  philosophizing,  most  violent,  system  of  interpretation,  which 
began  '^  most  wretchedly  to  pervert  and  twist  every  part  of  those  Divine 
oracles  which  opposed  itself  to  their  philosophical  tenets  or  notions,"  the 
literal  interpretation  was  finally  crushed.  He  thus  contrasts  the  interpre- 
tation adopted  by  the  two  systems  :  **  lie  (Origen)  wished  to  Rave  the  lit- 
eral and  obvious  sense  of  the  words  disregarded,  and  an  arcane  sense,  lying 
concealed  in  the  envelope  of  the  words,  to  be  sought  for.  But  the  advo- 
cates of  an  earthly  Kingdom  of  Christ  rested  their  cause  solely  on  the  nat- 
ural and  proper  sense  oi  certain  expressions  in  the  Bible."  * 

^  The  student  wiU  notice  the  evident  reluctance  manifested  by  the  qualifying  word 
**  near,"  and  that  while  some  (Gnostics,  etc.)  may  have  denied  it,  it  is  uUeily  impassible  for 
Mosheim  to  produce,  or  quote,  a  single  orthodox  writer  who  did  (his  at  that  period.  Such 
softening  expressions  are  to  be  found  in  respectable  works,  of  various  writers,  but  not 
one  has  yet  produced  his  auihoriiy  for  such  assertions  ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  the  wish  is  father  to  the  statements.  The  concessions,  partially  given  in 
frankness,  are  aU  that  our  position  requires,  and  we  feel  under  obligations  to  Mosheim,  and 
others,  for  presenting  them,  although  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own  doctrinal  tenets. 

^  Neander  follows  in  the  main  Mosheim  enlarging  on  many  points,  and  is  equally 
decisive  in  tracing  the  gradual  overthrow  of  the  once  prevailing  doctrine  to  Gnostic  and 
Alexandrian  influence.  Quotations  from  him  will  follow.  Kurtz  {CK  His.,  p.  146) 
remarks  :  **  Since  the  time  of  Papias  the  expectation  of  a  Millennial  reign  of  glory  at  the 
close  of  the  present  dispensation  had  been  fondly  cherished  by  the  Christians,  who, 
under  their  continued  persecutions,  looked  for  the  speedy  return  of  the  Lord^     On^  tk» 
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spiritualists  of  Alexandria  {Clement,  Origen,  etc.)  opposed  these  vieios,  awd,  by  allegorical 
i/i/erpre^({fio?i.s  explaiDed  away  the  Biblical  arguments  in  favor  of  them."  Gibbon  {Ded. 
and  Mill,  vol.  1,  p.  535),  with  hiH  usual  sarcasm,  after  alluding  to  the  doctrine  that  **  it 
seems  so  well  adapted  to  the  desires  and  apprehensions  of  mankind,  that  it  must  have 
contributed  in  a  very  considerable  degree  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith,"  remarks: 
'*  But  when  the  edifice  of  the  church  was  almost  completed,  the  temporary  support  was 
laid  aside.  The  doctrine  of  Christ's  reign  upon  earth  was  at  first  treated  as  a  profound 
allegory,  was  considered  by  degrees  as  a  doubtful  and  useless  opinion,  and  was  at  length 
rejected  as  the  absurd  invention  of  heresy  and  fanaticism.'*  Beaven  {Accoujii  of  Irencaus, 
p.  255),  after  reviewing  the  ground,  says  :  *'  There  is  no  writer  of  any  importance  down 
to  the  time  of  Origen,  who  impugned  the  doctrine  of  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.' 
Olshausen  (favorable  to  Millenarianism,  but  somewhat  disposed  to  spiritualize  the 
Kingdom  in  its  application  to  the  church)  remarks  {Com.  on  Matt.  3  :  2) :  **  Even  in  the 
apostolic  times  sprung  up  the  germs  of  the  Gnostic  idealism^  which,  in  its  doctrine  of  the 
Kingdom,  denied  any  future  real  and  outward  manifestation  of  the  divine  dominion." 
He  also  shows  how  the  Alexandrian  school  developed  this  ideal  feature. 

Obs,  3.  Gnosticism,  with  its  Taried  forms  and  subtle  modifications,  was 
early  prevailing,  and  whilst  nearly  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  suffered, 
more  or  less,  under  its  moulding  influence,  that  of  the  Kingdom  especially 
became,  under  its  plastic  manipulations,  07ie  widely  different  from  the 
Scriptural  and  early  church  doctrine.  In  its  dualistic  tneories,  its  inter- 
mediary existences,  its  CTolutions  of  the  Divine,  etc.,  it  struck  a  heavy  blow 
at  the  promised  kingship  of  the  Son  of  Man  as  David's  Son  ;  it  changed  the 
royal  title  of  **  the  Messiah,"  '*  the  Christ"  into  a  mere  name  equivalent 
to  that  of  Jesus  ;  it  discarded  as  foolish,  or  received  as  containing  a  hid- 
den meaning,  the  prophecies  relating  to  this  future  Kingdom  ;  and  with 
its  peculiar  tenets  of  making  man  rise  to  God  Himself — a  becoming  identi- 
fied with  Deity — it  rejected  altogether  the  notion  of  such  a  Kingdom  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Holy  Writ,  and  believed  in  by  contemporary  Chris- 
tians. Emanation  then,  as  now  in  its  Pantheistic  form,  has  no  sympathy 
for  the  early  Patristic  Kingdom.  Asceticism,  the  belief  in  the  inherent 
corruption  of  matter,  and  its  kindred  brood,  then^just  as  noio,  was  antag- 
onistic to  it.  While  Docetism,  the  outgrowth  (so  some  writers)  of  one 
form  of  Gnosticism,  denying  as  it  did  the  reality  of  the  human  body  ojf 
Jesus,  tlie  Christ,  cffecttially  closed  all  access  to  an  understanding  of  the 
Kingdom,  spiritualizinfj  not  only  the  body,  but  everything  else  relating  to 
Him  as  Messiah.  One  party,  impelled  by  their  principles,  not  only 
ignored  Judaism  as  antagonistic  to  Christianity,  but  insisted  that  the  Old 
Test,  contained  error  and  should  be  rejected  as  a  true  exponent  of  the  will 
of  the  Supreme  God.  (The  Old  Test.,  while  true  in  itself,  was  only  a  his- 
tory drawn  up  under  the  guidance  of  the  Demiurge — hence  inferior  and 
liable  to  deceive  ; — comp.  Meander  Cli.  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  383).  The  Chiliasts 
onainiained  the  contrary,  largely  quoting  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  To 
reconcile  these  opposite  tendencies,  another  and  succeeding  party  arose, 
who  assumed  that  reason  occupied  the  position  of  umpire,  and  from  the 
deductions  of  reason  instituted  a  medium  between  the  two,  retaining  some- 
thing from  both  Gnosticism  and  Chiliasm,  so*  far  as  interpretation  was 
concerned,  but  also  spiritualizing  the  Kingdom,  applying  it  to  the  church, 
etc.  From  this  arose  the  rejection  of  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  belonging  to  both  Chiliasm  and  Gnosticism.  Hence,  it  was 
the  relationship  that  error  sustained  to  Christianity — adopting  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  latter  but  with  other  meanings  attached,  wearing  the  garb  of 
friendship  and  even  of  piety — that  gradually  undermined  the  formerly  re- 
ceived doctrine  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 
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Precisely  the  same  tactics  were  exhibited  in  that  period,  that  we  find  to-day  in  the 
writings  of  Free-Religionists,  etc.  Gnosticism,  in  some  of  its  phases  and  workings,  is 
far  from  being  extinct,  as  evidenced  in  a  relined  Pantheism  that  finds  its  advocates  even 
among  the  professed  orthodox. 

Obs.  4.  It  is  well  to  keep  in  view  the  direct  means  employed  to  get  ridot 
the  Chiliastic  idea  of  the  Kingdom.  (1)  Caius  (or  Gains)  and  Dionysius 
first  cast  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  and  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  it 
evidently  beinff  supposed  that  the  appeals  made  to  it — in  view  of  its  corre- 
spondence with  preceding  Jewish  ideas — could  not  otherwise  be  set  aside. 
(2)  By  reiecting  the  literal  sense,  and  substituting  a  figurative  or  alle- 
gorical ;  this  effectually  modified  covenant  and  prophecv.  (3)  Such  portions 
of  the  Old  Test,  as  literally  taught  the  doctrine,  had  their  prophetic  in- 
spiration discredited,  as  in  the  Clementines  (comp.  Neander  on  them).  (4) 
Accepting  all  the  prophetical  portions,  and  what  could  not  be  conveniently 
allegorized  and  applied  to  the  church,  was  attributed  to  heaven  for  fulfil- 
ment  (as  seen  in  Origen  and  his  followers).  (5)  Making  promises  directly 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation  as  such,  either  conditional  in  their  nature  or 
else  merely  typical  of  the  blessings  accruing  to  Gentiles.  These,  after 
what  has  been  written,  need  no  comment. 

The  student  will  also  observe  another  cause  mentioned  by  Gibbon,  Mosheim. 
Neander,  etc.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  history  that  Chiliasts— nnder  the 
pressnre  of  persecution  from  which  they  earnestly  sought  deliverance,  and  under  the 
misapprehension  that  Antichrist  was  already  exhibited  in  the  Roman  power,  hoped  for 
the  speedy  Advent  of  Christ  and  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Now,  this  view  of  the 
Boman  Empire,  and  this  hope  of  a  speedy  anticipated  deliverance  caused  them  to  feel 
unwilling  to  engage  in  wars  of  conquest,  or  even  to  enter  into  the  civil  service  of  the 
Empire.  This  feeling  and  resultant  conduct,  based,  rightly  or  wrongly,  upon  their  view 
of  the  Empire  and  its  expected  destruction  under  the  coming  Messiah  and  Kingdom, 
was  naturally  most  offensive  to  the  Roman  Emperors  and  their  adherents,  and  also  to  that 
portion  of  the  clergy  who  were  for  conciliatinfj  the  existing  temporal  power.  This  became 
the  more  so,  when  the  church  began  to  realize  the  protection  of  the  State  preparatory 
to  a  union  of  the  two,  and  the  reaction  without  due  discrimination,  made  Ghiliasm  itself 
offensive. 

Obs.  5.  Another  deadly,  most  effective  weapon  was  the  philosophy  of 
that  period.  At  first  it  was  only  represented  as  **  the  wall  and  the  hedge 
of  the  vineyard,"  but  it  was — notwithstanding  apostolic  warnings — very 
soon  assiduously  cultivated  as  part  of  the  vineyard  itself.  The  first  insia- 
ious  approach  was,  that  this  **  wall  and  hedge''  was  so  run  as  to  exclude 
from  the  vineyard  of  truth  whatever  human  reason  regarded  as  objection- 
able ;  the  second  followed  as  a  necessary  (through  human  infirmity  and 
shortsiffhtedness)  result,  error  itself  was  graciously  accepted,  diligently 
planted,  cultivated,  and  grown.     The  crop  was  abundant. 

It  is  only  necessary,  in  confirmation,  to  direct  the  student  to  the  able  histories  of 
Neander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  Geissler,  etc.,  for  abundant  proof  in  reference  to  the  faiai 
influence  of  philosophy  (u //len  taught,  **  which"  (as  Mosheim)  **  struck  at  the  very  vUaht 
of  religion,  and  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  afftd  the  credit  of  those  sacred  writings  on 
which  the  entire  system  of  Christian  discipline  relies  for  support.  '*  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  human  frailty  that  no  important  doctrine  existed  which  did  not  suffer, 
more  or  less,  from  this  spirit  of  Rationalism  and  Apostatizing.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  tendencies  and  teaching  of  some  are  far  more  destructive  than  that  of  others  ;  but 
viewed  as  a  whole,  injury  to  the  truth  resulted  both  from  the  extremists  and  from  those 
who  sought  to  diminish  the  extravagances  of  the  former.  The  same  still  holds  true 
to-day,  for  the  most  determined  opponents  that  we  have  are  those  who  endeavor  to  bend 
^ligious  doctrine  to  Bome  tavoi\t<&  tt^^tem.  ot  philosophy. 
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Obs.  6.  Eccl.  History  informs  us  that  Philosophy  obtained  the  victory 
in  this  struggle  between  the  ancient  and  later  system  of  interpretation  and 
resultant  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.     This  mainly  arose  from  two  causes  : 

1.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  in  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  ideas, 
that  *'  ideas  obtain  authority  and  dominion,  not  altogether  from  their 
intrinsic  truth,  but  rather  from  t\ie\T  constant  asseveration,  especially  when 
they  fall  in  with  the  common  hopes  and  fears,  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  human  nature.  The  mass  of  mankind  have  neither  leisure  nor  abil- 
ity to  examine  them  ;  they  fatigue  and  so  compel  the  world  to  acceptance" 
(Milman's  Latin  Chris. y  vol.  3,  p.  437).  Thus  remtition  alone  is  often 
the  parent  of  faith,  and  then  of  authority,  especially  if  the  continued  re- 
hearsal is  done  {a)  hj  the  learned,  whom  the  vulgar  regard  with  great  re- 
spect ;  {b)  by  those  m  civil  or  ecclesiastical  authority,  whom  the  common 
people  reverence  ;  (c)  by  persons  who  are  in  a  condition  to  enforce  the 
same  bj  the  extension  or  withdrawal  of  patronage  and  emoluments  ;  (df) 
by  individuals  and  communities  in  order  to  accord  with  popular  views  and 
prejudices  (which  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  Alexandrian  notion  of 
the  Kingdom,  heaven,  etc.,  with  the  heathen  ideas  of  the  same)  in  Escha- 
tology — ^being  thus  more  in  sympathy  with  preconceived  notions,  popular- 
ly entertained,  than  with  that  oi  the  doctrine  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Origenistic  system  of  interpretation,  being,  more  or  less,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  learned  and  great,  the  ambitious  for  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical preferments,  the  flatterers  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the  Empire, 
became  intrenched  in  the  church,  because  of  its  adulation  of  the  church, 
turning  it  into  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  it  paved  the  way  for  increased 
power  and  riches.  With  its  pliant  aid,  it  was  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
phetical denunciations  which  seemed  derogatory  to  the  Emperors  and  Em- 
pire— to  remove  the  belief  of  a  Kingdom  to  come  which  involved  the  sup- 
posed dignity  ayid  perpetuation  of  the  Roman  power,  to  emasculate  the 
prophecies  pertaining  to  the  future,  which  now  could  be  applied — even  the 
New  Jerusalem  state  (as  by  Eusebius) — to  the  the?i  present  period.  The 
Alexandrian  substitution  of  the  Kingdom,  surrounded  by  talent,  wealth, 
power,  influence,  and  catering  to  the  wishes,  hopes,  and  ambition  of 
humanity,  prospered  and  extended  itself.  As  time  progressed,  it  was  fos- 
tered and  cherished  by  mystical  and*  scholastic  tendencies,  and  finally 
strengthened  and  confirmed  by  various  philosophical  systems. 

Admitting  the  -valuable  results  that  may  have  flowed  from  some  of  these  systems  thus 
connected,  in  resisting  Kntionalistic  inflaences  running  to  an  extreme  and  in  counteract- 
ing the  suh)tle  arguments  of  infidelity,  yet  so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  (which 
is  the  point  constantly  aimed  at  in  our  argument)  has  been  concerned,  their  constant 
aim  has  been  to  apologize  for,  or  to  ridicule,  or  to  crush,  the  apostolic  view  of  the  Kingdom. 
Their  influence  in  this  direction  (with  but  few  exceptions,  as  e.g.  in  later  systems,  as 
Kothe's,  etc.)  has  only  been  disastrous.  In  league  with  the  spirit  of  Alexandrian  inter- 
pretation, in  sympathy  with  the  old  monkish  notions  of  the  Kingdom,  in  fraternization 
with  mystical  and  scholastic  ideas,  they  have  endeavored  to  make  out  the  existence  of  a 
Kingdom  in  unison  with  these  ;  and  churchly  men,  pious  and  talented,  believing  that 
they  could  be  moulded  Into  effective  instruments  to  elevate  and  defend  the  church  as  the 
divine  Kingdom  of  promise,  have  seized,  used,  and  perpetuated  them,  not  realizing  their 
destructive  nature.  Human  wisdom  has  been  substituted  for  the  divine,  and  even  dared 
to  become  the  measure  of,  or  the  standard  for.  the  divine.  Philosophy,  with  its  boasted 
standing,  leavened  with  Origenistic  ideas.  Imbued  with  a  refined  Gnosticism,  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Ideal  or  the  Pantheistic,  has  mistaken  either  the  Sovereignty  of  God  or  the 
Church  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom ;  others,  not  seeing  the  blunder,  accept  of  its  teach- 
ings until,  at  present,  this  teaching  seems  to  be  imbedded  in  the  churches  as  a  fundamental 
truth.    Tliis  could  be  the  more  readily  effected  seeing  that  pli^o^o^Vi^  \x&&%  yqN^  N^^ 
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• 
train  men  of  inielligenoe  and  deep  thinking,  of  leadership  in  literature  and  religion, 
while  the  mass  of  mankind,  unaccnstomed  to  laborious  thought  and  relying  upon 
such  men  for  guidance,  blindly  follow  their  lead.  But  the  days  even  of  such  a  fetter, 
ing  philosophy  are  fast  numbered,  because  there  is  abroad  an  independent  mode  of 
thinking  (alas,  too  often  running  into  unbelief  and  the  wildest  extremes)  that  receiTes 
the  declaration  of  no  one  without  weighing  or  testing.  Two  modes  of  thinking  can 
only  now  largely  affect  and  control  the  masses  :  one  is  dealing  with  truth  and  proTing 
it  to  be  such  by  the  most  reliable  testimony — either  from  Scripture  (for  those  who 
believe  in  it),  or  from  history  (for  the  student),  or  from  nature  (for  the  naturalist),  or 
from  science,  art,  etc.  (for  the  scientist).  The  other  is  to  cater  in  some  form  to 
the  corrupt  nature  of  man  (and  this  even  may  be  brought  into  an  unnatural  allianoe 
with  the  other),  and  the  more  this  is  done  under  the  garb  of  order,  love,  liberty,  etc., 
the  better  it  wUl  be  received.  The  love  for  the  truth  and  the  love  for  self-indulgence  are 
the  two  leading  motives  to  be  appealed  to  ;  and  we  are  assured  from  Scripture  that,  so 
far  as  this  dispensation  is  concerned,  the  latter  will  constantly  gain  the  victory  as  to  niim> 
bers.  We  should,  therefore,  cautiously  receive  the  utterances  of  man,  unless  they  oome 
to  us  with  the  imprint  of  truth,  fortified  by  ample  scriptural  proof.  Especially  so  when 
they  come  to  us  under  the  philosopher's  cloak,  for  then  if  a  fallacy  exists,  it  is  mnefa 
more  difficult  to  detect  it,  being  enshrouded  in  a  garb  to  unclasp  which  requires  skilfni 
hands.  What  Luther,  and  many  others  said  respecting  the  influence  of  philosophy  in 
the  Church  can  be  truthfully  repeated  to-day,  at  least  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the 
Kingdom  philosophy,  whatever  its  mission  may  be  intellectually  and  morally,  is  noi 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  this  Kingdom  (Prop.  9).  The  Kingdom  is  founded  or 
covenant  and  prophecy,  and  not  on  human  speculations.  We  And  this  Kingdom  otdy  in 
the  Scriptures  and  not  in  human  systems  (Prop.  10).  We  do  not  even  require  its  aid  in 
ascertaining  the  sense  or  meaning  of  Scripture  (Prop.  4).  Philosophy,  if  she  is  (as  some 
claim,  and  justly  too)  a  handmaiden  to  Christianity,  is  a  very  humble  one,  that  has  too 
often,  under  the  desire  to  serve,  injured  her  mistress.  Her  true  position  is  not  the  one 
assigned  to  her  by  many,  as  a  kind  of  guardian  (often  changing,  as  seen  in  successive 
phases  and  stages)  of  the  inner  shrine,  but  that  of  a  mere  serinior  sweeping  the  outer 
court.  She  has,  through  her  friends,  arrogated  to  herself  the  chief  seat ;  in  a  discussion 
of  this  kind,  when  the  appeal  doctrinally  must  bo  to  the  Scriptures,  she,  if  a  true  and 
valuable  servitor,  must  descend  from  the  same,  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  submitting  to  its  authority. 

Obs.  7.  Another  cause  which  operated  largely  to  diminish  the  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  was  the  coldness  and  enmity  which  arose 
between  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  when  they  separated  into 
parties  antagonistic  to  each  other.  History  conclusively  shows  that  the 
peace  formerly  maintained  between  them  through  the  wise,  prudent,  and 
conciliating  conduct  of  the  early  leaders,  was  ultimately  removed.  Noth- 
ing contributed  so  largely  to  this  as  the  removal  (through  Gnostic  and 
Alexandrian  influence)  of  the  distinctive  Jewish  idea  of  the  Messiahship 
and  resultant  Kingdom,  the  bond  of  faith  that  had  united  Jew  and  Gentile 
into  fraternal  believers.  We  need  not  enter  into  the  saddening  controversy 
— a  mournful  commentary  on  human  frailty  and  passion — but  one  of  the 
results  arrests  attention,  viz. :  that  the  Gentile  Christians  in  their  animoe- 
ity  to  Judaism,  which  sought  to  impose  its  legality  and  ritualism,  finally 
were  carried  to  such  an  extreme  tliat,  without  discriminating  between 
what  was  abrogated  and  the  things  of  God  that  remained  in  force,  every- 
thing that  savored  in  their  estimation  of  Judaism  was  cast  aside,  including 
of  course  the  long-entertained  Jewish  notion  of  the  Kingdom. 

As  already  intimated,  a  mystical,  transcendant  philosophy,  a  spiritual  system  of  inter- 
pretation, aided  them  in  getting  rid  of  the  haled  Jewish  forms,  traditions,  and  beliefs. 
Epithets,  a  fruitful  source  from  whence  modems  still  draw  an  ample  supply,  were  heaped 
on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  as  once  entertained,  including  such  as  '*  gsoss,**  "  car 
nal,"  "  material,"  **  degrading,"  **  fleshly,"  "sensual/*  "  earthly,"  etc.,  which  still  flow 
BO  readily  from  the  pens  ot  a  ceT\»iii  elasa— "  heresy-hurdets** 
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Obs.  8.  Notably,  the  conversion  of  Constan tine,  the  deliverance  and  ex- 
altation of  the  church,  and  finally  the  union  of  State  and  church  under  Im- 
perial supervision  and  protection,  served  to  make  Millenarianism  unpalata- 
ble. This  has  been  remarked  by  numerous  writers,  and  the  fact  is  incon- 
trovertible. We  leave  others,  who  have  no  sympathy  for  our  doctrine, 
testify.  Thus  e.g.  Smith  {New  Test.  His.,  p.  723),  after  stating  that 
•*  the  interval  between  the  apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constan  tine  has  been 
called  the  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation,"  proceeds  : 
"  Immediately  after  the  triumph,  of  Constan  tine,  the  Christians,  emanci- 
pated from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in 
their  turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy 
Advent  and  their  spiritual  conception  of  His  Kingdom,  and  to  look  upon 
the  temporal  snpretnacy  of  Christianity  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promised 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Koman  Empire,  become  Christian,  was  re- 
garded no  longer  an  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the  scene  of 
a  Millennial  development.  This  view,  however,  was  soon  met  by  the  figura- 
tive interpvetation  of  tlie  Millennium,  as  the  reign  of  Christ  /n  the  hearts  of 
all  true  believers."  Kurtz  {Ch.  His.,  vol.  1,  sec.  40,  par.  8),  after  refer- 
ring to  the  opposition  of  Clement,  Origen,  Dionysius,  adds  :  **  But  as  the 
aspect  of  outward  affairs  changed  under  the  reign  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  these  views  (Chiliastic)  lose  their  hold  on  men's  minds.  The  church 
now  prepared  for  a  long-continued  period  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  the 
State  church  of  that  time  forgot  the  Millennial  glory  of  the  future.^  ^ 

The  remodelling  of  the  Church  by  Constantine,  to  conform  it  to  the  gOTemment  of  the 
State  (compare  Mosheim  and  Neander)  ;  the  endowment  of  it  with  wealth  and  worldly 
honors  ;  the  constituting  it  the  easy  road  to  preferment,  rank,  power,  and  riches  for 
the  aspiring  ;  the  making  it  through  imperial  favor  the  popular  channel  of  religion,  so 
completely  intoxicated  men — not  apprehending  the  serious  calamities  to  result  from  the 
same— that  instead  of  looking  for  the  Messianic  Kingdom  to  comet  they  now  supposed  and 
taught  that  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  Kingdom  were  fuUfiUing—ihAt  the  Kingdom  itself 
vas  already  established  under  Constantinian  splendor,  and  that  some,  like  Ensebius,  dared 
even  to  apply  the  predictions  relating  to  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  to  this  era.  An 
amazing  change  took  place  in  the  minds  of  men,  when,  forsaking  the  plain  teaching  of  the 
Word  and  the  early  faith,  they  permitted  themselves  to  he  blinded  by  the  outward  popu- 
larity, the  State-union  and  the  imperial  friendship  conferred  upon  the  Church.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Brooks's  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Elliott's  7/r/rw  Apoc,  and  numerous  Mil- 
lenarian  works,  abundant  references  to  this  cause  of  decline  in  our  doctrine.  We  can 
only  briefly  notice  the  remarkable  change  of  opinion  resulting  from  the  change  in  the 
Church's  external  condition.  Before  Constantine,  the  Church,  under  Chiliastic  leading, 
had  always  associated  the  idea  of  Antichrist  with  Rome,  and  tbat  the  Roman  power  would 
certainly  be  destroyed  at  the  expected  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  This  was  taught  down 
even  to  Lactantius  (De  Jnstit.,  ch.  15),  and  was  so  imbedded  in  the  minds  of  many  that 
Jerome  himself  {Com.  on  Dan.  9),  giving  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  on  this  point,  could 
not  contradict  it  as  false.  All  this  was  humiliating  to  a  professed  Christian  emperor,  to 
the  subservient  followers  of  imperial  honors,  and  to  the  hierarchical  seekers  of  office, 
and  **  the  convenient  explication  was  discovered  and  adopted  by  many  that  Antichrist 
was  pagan  Rome,  and  that  from  the  date  of  Constantine's  conversion  the  millennium  com- 
menced.*' (A  view  that  has  been  revived  by  Grotius,  Bush,  etc.,  thus  caricaturing  the 
magnificent  prophecies  of  the  Millennium  by  applying  them  to  a  period  disastrous  to  the 
Church,  full  of  bitter  discussions  and  persecutions,  pregnant  with  deceit,  violence,  and 
entailed  evils.)  Shimeall  {Eschatalogy,  p.  49)  says  :  **  The  policy  of  Constantine,  while  it 
tended  to  eradicate  the  last  remaining  vestiges  of  the  primitive  landmarks  of  Christianity 
and  the  Church,  contributed  also  to  pander  to  the  ambition  of  an  aspiring  clergy  after 
'  the  pre-eminence.'  Hence  the  gradual  suppression  of  that  (Millenarian)  doctrine, 
which  the  open  hostility  of  some,  and  the  timid,  temporizing  policy  of  others,  succeeded 
to  eflPect.  This  was  brought  about  by  their  adoption  of  the  Origenic  rule  of  interpreting 
the  teachings  of  Isaiah  and  St.  John  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  explaining  of  them  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  Ensebius,  which  made  Rome  the  lievo  Jerusalem  of  th^ 
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Apocalypse  on  the  ground  that  Constantine  turned  the  heathen  temples  into  Christim 
ohnrches,  etc.,  on  the  other."  Dr.  Schaff  (His.  Ch.  Church,  vol.  1,  pp.  299-301)  prcflents 
the  same  testimony  as  Neander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz*  etc.,  respecting  the  extent  of  MUieDft- 
rianism  in  the  Prim.  Church,  saying,  for  example  :  **  The  most  striking  point  in  the 
Eschatology  of  the  ancient  Church  is  ihe  widely  current  and  very  prominent  Chiliasm,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  visible  reign  of  Christ  in  glory  on  earth  with  the  risen  saints  for  a  thoi- 
sand  years,"  etc.  After  referring  to  the  Fathers  who  taught  it,  he  then  remarks  :  "In 
the  age  of  Constantine,  however,  a  radical  change  took  place  in  this  belief.  After  Chiis- 
tianity,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  triumphed  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  was  embtaeed 
by  the  Caesars  themselves,  ihe  Millennial  reign,  instead  of  being  anximtsly  waited  and  prw/td 
for,  began  to  be  dated  either  from  the  first  appearance  of  Christ,  or  from  the  conversioii  of 
Constantine,  and  to  be  regarded  cut  realized  in  the  glory  of  the  dominant  imperial  State  Ckwrek^ 
Certainly  it  was  not  in  the  selfish  nature  of  **  Patriarchs,"  *' Metropolitans  or  Aidt- 
bishops,"  **  Bishops,"  and  others,  who  received  princely  endowments,  to  desire  the  Coadttj 
and  Reign  of  the  Christ — they  rather  wished  their  stations,  honors,  and  emolaments  to 
remain  in  perpetuity. 

Obs.  9.  Another  method,  pointed  out  by  Brooks,  Mode,  etc.,  which 
materially  aided  in  removing  our  doctrine,  was  flte  suppressing/  of  Mille- 
narian  works.  Thus  e.g.  the  works  of  Papias,  several  from  the  pen  of  Ire- 
naeus,  the  Treatise  of  Nepos  against  the  Allegorizers,  Tertullian's  on  Para- 
dise, and  others,  were  successfully  removed.  Indeed  the  writings  of  some 
of  the  Fathers  were  so  totally  obliterated  that  it  is  only  by  intimations 
in  the  writings  of  opposers  that  we  know  that  they  were  Chiliastic  in  sen- 
timent. While  the  ravages  and  changes  of  time,  the  destruetiveness  in- 
cident to  age,  may  account  for  the  removal  of  some,  yet  the  extent  of  the 
suppression  (together  with  corruptions,  omissions,  substitutions  of  other 
writings)  clearly  indicates  the  animus  of  aversion  and  hostility. 

Then  it  was  also  customary  to  speak  of  Chiliastic  adherents  as  if  they  taught  a  mod 
gross  doctrine,  well  knowing  that  the  means  of  refutation  were  not  at  hand.  At  times, 
however,  they  contradict  themselves,  speaking  in  one  place  well  of  the  men  whom  they 
in  another  stigmatize.  This  is  true  of  Papias  and  others.  We  give  another  illustration 
referred  to  by  Mede  and  others.  Eusebius  says  of  Nepos  that  he  taught  **  a  MUL  (f 
setisual  luxury  on  earth."  But  in  the  same  chapter  he  makes  Dionysius,  who  wrote  against 
Nepos,  to  say  :  "/  greatly  reverence  the  man"  and  **  greatly  love  Nepos  both  on  account  of 
his  faith  and  industry',  and  his  great  study  of  the  Scriptures" — which  he  sc^-arcely  would 
have  said  if  Nepos  was  as  **  sensual  "  as  Eusebius  reports.  The  complacency  with 
which  Neaiider  and  others  relate  Eusebius'  story  of  Dionysius  converting  Comcion  and 
a  large  number  of  Chiliastic  clergy  at  a  conference  held  for  a  disputation  at  Arsinoe  is 
remarkable— a  story  which  bears  on  its  very  face  the  evidence  of  being  a  concocted  one, 
having  no  substantial  basis.  Observe  (1)  that  Eusebius  was  exceedingly  bitter  against  the 
Chiliasts,  and  untnithf  ul  (as  Mede  and  others  have  shown)  in  other  statements  respecting 
them.  (2)  Such  a  unanimous  yielding  of  an  entire  conference  of  opponents  is  a  result 
opposed  to  human  nature  and  experience.  (3)  This  story  was  concocted  some  time  after 
the  alleged  occurrence  took  place,  and  we  have  none  of  the  marvellous  argumentation 
which  produced  such  a  result  given.  (4)  The  statement  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  interpretation  mutually  held,  and  with  the  Scriptures  held  by  Chiliasts. 
which  are  not  so  readily  set  aside.  (5)  The  story  very  flippantly  takes  it  for  granted 
that  Millenarians  have  but  little  Scriptural  foundation  for  their  belief,  and  that  the 
spiritualistic  interpretation  is  all  powerful.  (6)  We  have  no  statement  of  Coracion  or 
of  any  of  the  alleged  converts,  of  such  a  result.  (7)  We  know  that,  notwithstanding  the 
stated  conversions,  many  in  Egypt  and  other  places  remained  Chiliasts.  (8)  If  Diony- 
sius had  such  extraordinary  success  and  was  really  so  powerful  in  argument,  it  is  pre- 
sumable—as Chiliasm  was  extensive — that  this  line  of  reasoning  and  arguments  would 
have  reached  beyond  Arsinoe.  Now  absolutely  nothing  that  has  reach^  us  from  him 
has  any  Anti-Chiliastio  force,  which  a  tyro  could  not  meet. 

Obs.  10.  While  it  may  justly  be  regarded  invidious  to  attempt  to  lower 
the  character  or  positioii  ot  op^ow^uta  in.  defence  of  a  doctrine  (which  has 
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been  largely  done  against  us),  yet  in  self-justification— seeing  that  many 
writers  (as  Jones,  Shedd,  etc.)  unduly  eocalt  the  first  opponents  of  Chiliasm 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  Millenarian  Fathers — it  may  be  well,  briefly,  to  allow 
impartial  (because  in  no  doctrinal  sympathy  with  us)  testimony  demon- 
strate to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  decline  of  our  doctrine.  Inspecting 
Origen  (comp.  Luther's  view  of.  Prop.  4,  Obs.  1,  note  1 ;  Michelet's  Life  of 
Luther,  p.  273,  and  Ap.  p.  419,  etc.  ;  and  Milner's,  Mosheim's,  Pressense's, 
Prop,  4,  Obs.  G),  notwithstanding  his  learning  and  ability,  the  ablest  writers 
coincide  in  saying  that  his  mode  of  handling  the  Scriptures  resulted  most 
disastrously  to  the  church.  In  reference  to  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Dio- 
nysius,  ana  all  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  temperate  remarks  of  Neander,  and  other  historians,  on  the  entire 
tendency  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  which  was  unfavorable  to  a  correct 
interpretation  of  Scripture.  Regarding  Jerome  and  Eusebius,  it  will  suf- 
fice to  say,  that  the  same  historians,  admitting  the  value  of  their  labors  in 
some  directions,  also  state  their  unreliability  in  controversv,  their  devo- 
tion to  asceticism  (Jerome's),  and  their  gross  misinterpretation  and  mis- 
application of  Scripture. 

It  ifl  not  our  desire  to  detract  from  the  honor  dne  to  Origen  (as  e.g.  in  his  labors  on 
the  Hexapla,  Treatise  against  Celsus,  etc.),  Jerome  (as  e.g.  in  his  Latin  version  of  the 
Old  Test.,  etc.),  and  others.  But  the  tendencies  of  their  Scriptural  interpretations  and 
expositions  being  simple  matter  of  history,  and  liberally  animadverted  on  by  our  oppo- 
nents, form  a  legitimate  subject  to  be  thus  introduced.  (Such  animadversions  are  freely 
given  on  our  side  in  Brooks's  El.  of  Froph.  Inter.,  ShimeaU's  Eschaidogy^  Seiss'  Last 
Times,  etc.,  and  need  not  be  repeated.)  When  Shedd  {His.  Ch.  Doc.)  and  others  shield 
themselves  under  the  bare  statement  that  our  doctrine  was  crushed  under  the  influence 
of  the  Alexandrian  school  (but  carefully  avoiding  to  teU  us  the  practical  and  evil  tendency 
of  this  school  in  Biblical  interpretation),  it  is  but  just  to  direct  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  same  (comp.  Prop.  4).  Prof.  Briggs  in  his  series  of  articles  decries  all  that  are  admit- 
ted to  be  Chiliasts,  and  eulogizes  all  that  followed  the  lead  of  the  Alexandrian  school.  In 
view  of  his  extravagant  praise,  we  append  a  few  additional  testimonies.  First,  as  to 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Killen  {The  Old.  Cath.  Ch.,  p.  10)  says  of  him  :  "  His  spiritual 
taste  was  sadly  vitiated  by  his  study  of  the  heathen  philosophy,  and  his  tendency  to  in- 
dulge in  allegorical  interpretations  renders  him  an  unsafe  guide  as  an  expositor  of  the 
Scriptures."  On  p.  374  he  says  of  him  that  he  **  allegorized  Scripture  in  a  way  as  danger- 
ous  as  it  teas  absurd,*'  and  gives  some  specimens  (with  which  compare  those  presented  by 
Fairbaim,  Typolofjy,  who  gives  Luther's  and  Calvin's  opinion  on  such  performances). 
This  estimate  of  Clement  is  substantially  presented  by  every  (jhnrch  historian  of  emi- 
nence —some  even  being  more  severe  in  their  strictures.  And  we  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  whatever  retention  of  Chiliastic  ideas  he  maintained,  he  was  the  one  who 
introduced  this  aUegorizing  system  at  Alexandria,  which  proved  eo  fatal  not  only  to 
Chiliasm  but  other  doctrines.  In  view,  therefore,  of  his  disastrous  influence  in  adopting 
Philo's  method  and  introducing  it  into  the  Church,  we  present  the  following  estimate  of 
his  system  of  interpretation  in  the  Art.  ^^ Alexnndrian  Christi/tnity'*  {The  North  Brit.  Bev., 
Aug.  1855) :  **  If  we  are  asked  how  Clement  understood  his  Bible,  wo  must  answer,  pace 
tanli  viri,  very  badly  indeed.  In  interpretation  he  is  a  mere  disciple  of  Philo  ;  as  that 
writer  had  dealt  with  Moses,  so  he  deals  with  the  prophets  and  the  writers  of  the  New 
Test.  ;  and  he  applies  his  principle  apparently  without  any  fixed  rules  at  all.  He  imag- 
ined Uiat  every  passage  of  Scripture  undoubtedly  contained  a  hidden  meaning,  or  rather 
any  mtmher  of  hidden  meanings :  the  same  passage  might  mean  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  all  at  the  same  time ;  and  so  he  set  to  work  at  it,  as  children  do  at  a  charade,  and 
expected  a  discovery  of  hidden  truth  from  God's  blessing  upon  piously  intended 
guesses."  His  fame  rests  not  in  exegesis  ;  his  admirers  (Eingsley,  etc.)  praise  him  for 
his  philosophy  and  earnestness.  As  to  Origen,  Killen  (above,  p.  374)  says  of  his  using 
this  system  and  departing  from  the  literal  sense  :  **  In  this  way  the  divine  record  may  be 
made  to  support  any  crochet  which  happens  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  commentator.  '* 
The  writer  in  the  North  Brit.  Review  (above)  remarks  :  **  His  (Origen's)  principles  of 
Scriptural  interpretation  are  Philo's,  reduced  to  a  still  completer  system  ;  and  the  most 
remarkable  feature  in  it  is  his  bold  avowal  of  his  belief  that  the  simple  literal  meaning 
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is  often  not  only  untrue  hid  impossible.  On  the  strength  of  this  erpression  Strauss 
him  as  an  ally.  But  the  views  of  the  two  men  are  totally  different.  Origen  beliered  n 
the  complete  inspiration  of  every  word  of  Scripture,  and  he  thought  that  the  aUegonoi 
sense,  which  was  the  most  precious,  was  always  strictly  true  ;  but  thai  God  inserted  w^nA» 
and  impossibUities  in  the  VUeral  text  in  order  that  the  reader  might  not  be  content  with  it, 
but  look  beneath  it  for  the  deeper  and  more  precious  truth.  Indeed,  in  order  to  mom- 
mend  this  allegorical  theory  he  even  immensely  exaggerates  the  discrepancies  of  the  lit- 
eral text,  and  find  sdifficulties  where  no  one  else  would  have  thonght  of  finding  thesL* 
(^*  For  example,  ho  pronounces  the  text,  *  If  any  man  smite  thee  on  the  right  cheek,  tun 
to  him  the  other  also,'  to  be  very  absurd  in  its  literal  meaning  ;  not  becaose,  as  some 
have  thought,  it  exaggerates  the  duty  of  submissiveness,  but  because,  since  a  man  natmllj 
uses  his  right  hand,  he  could  not  possibly  strike  his  adversary  on  the  right  bnt  on  the  left 
cheek.  We  wish  one  of  his  pupils  had  been  saucy  enough  to  give  him  a  practical  inooC 
of  the  superiority,  in  such  oases,  of  experiment  over  theory.'*)  The  JSncy.  Brit,  sajioC 
Origen  {De  Princip.,  211,  s.  2)  that  he  described  those  who  refused  his  views  as  soeii, 
who  "  refusing  the  labor  of  intelligence,  followed  the  superficial  mode  of  literal  inteipnli- 
tion."  Hase  {His.  Ch.  Church,  p.  94),  after  having  referred  to  the  characteristics  of  tiM 
Alexandrian  theology  in  bringing  out"  a  hidden  sense' '  by  means  of  **  allegorical  interpn- 
tation,"  which  should  develop  a  **  signification  worthy  of  Ood,"  adds  :  "  It  was  throa^ 
his  (Origen' s)  influence  that  the  expectation  which  then  prevailed  with  respect  to  a  neir 
approach  of  Christ's  Second  Advent,  and  a  Millennial  Kingdom,  began  to  be  regarded  9$ 
heretical,  or  at  least  faiudicai."  llces'  Oychp.,  art.  *^3rdl.,**  admits  Uiat  the  ancient  belief  o! 
the  doctrine  **  touching  the  new  Kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth,  after  the  resume- 
tion,  was  held  for  near  three  centuries  before  it  was  charged  as  erroneous,  as  appeara  from 
Eocles.  History"  (quoting  M.  Launoy  as  authority),  speaking  of  it  as  tanght  **  by  sevecal 
of  the  greatest  men  among  the  Primitive  Fathers,"  and  then  thus  refers  to  the  decline 
brought  about,  **  principally  through  the  influence  and  authority  of  Origen,  who  o])po8ed  it 
with  the  greatest  warmth,  because  it  was  incompatible  with  some  of  his  favorite  senti- 
ments." (Comp.  arts,  on  "  Origen"  in  Herzog's  Real  Encydop.,  M'Clintock  and  Strong's 
Cyclop. ,  etc.)  The  disciples  of  Origen,  such  as  Dionysius,  Hieracus,  and  others,  carried 
out  his  system,  and,  of  course,  assisted  in  the  decline.  Among  these  later  on  may  be 
especially  enumerated  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  who  {Panegyric  in  Grig.,  ch.  15,  quoted 
by  Neander  in  Getil.  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  491)  most  extravagantly  eulogizes  Origen  as  spe- 
cially favored  **  by  communion  with  the  divine  Spirit,"  **  so  that  this  man  h^  received 
from  God  that  greatest  of  gifts,  the  call  to  be  to  men  an  interpreter  of  the  words  of  Qod ; 
to  understand  God's  Word  as  God  speaks  it,  and  to  announce  it  to  men  as  man  can 
understand  it."  Men  now  imitate  Gregory',  and  profess  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  Origen's 
a.stounding  interpretations.  Prof.  Briggs  (.¥.  Y,  EoangetUtt,  1879)  writes  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  Alexandrian  school  and  its  followers,  simply  beexiu.se  they  are  Anti-Chiliastic 
To  such  we  commend  the  rebuke  given  by  a  writer  (in  the  North  Brit.  Review,  May,  1858, 
p.  273)  to  D'Aubigne  (in  Christifinity  in  the  First  Three  C^enis.)  as  follows  :  "We  are  sorry 
to  see  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne  eulogizing  Origen  as  *  the  greatest  luminary  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity.'  Concede  to  Origen  learning,  fervor,  and  a  self- sacrificing  life  ;  but  do  net 
canonize  as  a  luminary  one  xcho  did  more  to  darken  Scripture  and  to  cbscure  some  of  Usfunda- 
menial  truths  than  any  Father  of  the  first  five  Centuries." 

Obs,  11.  The  opposition  to  our  doctrine,  when  once  inaiignrated,  was 
greatly  aided  by  the  talent  and  ability  of  a  few  great  names.  Oonspicu- 
onsly  among  these  is  that  of  Augustine.  Probably  no  work  has  appeared 
that  had  such  a  powerful  influence  in  overwhelming  the  more  ancient  doc- 
trine, as  Augustine's  leading  one,  Tlie  City  of  God.  This  was  specially  de- 
signed to  tcacli  the  existence  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  church  beside  or 
contemporaneous  with  the  earthly  or  human  Kingdom.  The  proof  for 
this  is  remarkably  weak  ;  the  supposed  fivct  being  largely  taken /or  ^ran/erf, 
and  a  superstructure  erected  upon  a  hypothetical  foundation. 

Let  the  student  carefully  read  *'  The  City  of  God,"  and  he  will  find  that  Angnstine  to 
make  out  his  theory  (vol.  1,  p.  436)  arbitrarily  quotes  Ps.  87  : 3  ;  48  :  1,  and  46  :  4,  whidi 
do  not  apply  (as  we  shall  show  hereafter)  to  the  church  in  this  dispensation  ;  and  (voL  % 
p.  202)  in  his  eagerness  he  actually  has  the  marriage  of  the  Church  with  Christ  atrtadg 
consummated,  thus  violating  the  order  laid  down  in  the  Bible.    Indeed,  Uie  proof  aUeged 
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by  him  is  so  slightly  inferential,  and  so  loosely  applied,  that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  of  even 
a  serious  refntatioa.  The  book  never  could  have  exerted  so  wide  an  influence,  if  it  had 
not  accorded  so  fully  with  the  already  favorite  Church-Kingdom  theory.  We  give  an 
example  of  his  exegetical  proof  :  thus  (b.  18,  ch.  31)  he  adduces  Obad.  21,  which  he  ren- 
ders, **  And  those  who  are  saved  again  shall  come  up  out  of  Mt.  Bion  that  they  may 
defend  Esau,  and  it  shall  be  a  kingdom  to  the  Lord."  His  comment  is  :  that  Mt.  Sion 
is  Jndea  where  Christ  was  and  is  ;  Mt.  Esau  is  the  church  of  the  GeniileSf  and  thai  the  latter, 
being  defended,  becomes  a  kingdom.  Similar  far-fetched  and  puerile  inferences  are  scat- 
tered over  his  pages,  while  (Eusebiuslike)  the  Millennial  predictions,  the  utterances  of 
Habakkuk's  prayer,  etc.,  are  all  indiscriminately  assigned  to  the  church  in  this  dispensa- 
tion, and  as  now  existing.  Having  a  Kingdom  on  hand  to  portray,  it  must  be  eulogized 
at  the  expense  of  the  Scriptures  and  stem  facts.  The  truth  is,  when  looking  over  the 
writings  of  Augustine,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  others,  who  so  largely  contributed  to  bring 
onr  doctrine  into  disrepute,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  however  valuable  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  the  line  of  reasoning  (for  surely  argument  it  cannot  be  called) 
and  inferential  proof  adopted  to  sustain  their  own  views  of  the  church  being  the  then  con" 
gtiitded  Messianic  Kingdom  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  is  entirely  and  purely  of  human 
origin,  finding  no  support  in  Scripture,  but  being  actually  in  open  antagonism  to  the  oath- 
bound  covenant  of  God.  It  is  a  fact,  also,  that  neither  Origen  or  Augustine  could  eivtirdy 
give  up  all  the  characteristics  of  Chiliasm,  but  still  received  some  of  its  features,  as  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  quotations,  hereafter  given,  from  them.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
retention  of  some  features  belonging  to  Chiliasm,  that  Bh.  Taylor  {Lib.  of  Proph.,  sec.  5) 
ranks  Origen,  notwithstanding  his  decided  opposition,  a  MiUenarian,  and  this  it  is  sup- 
posed (by  Brooks)  "  because  Origen  lets  drop  his  expectation  of  the  renovation  of  all 
things  in  the  seventh  millenary  of  the  world."  How  largely  Augustine  moulded  the 
Ohnrchcan  be  seen  in  our  Church  histories,  the  recent  works  of  Mozley,  Domer,  etc.,  on 
Angustine. 

Obs.  12.  The  cessation,  in  almost  a  total  manner,  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Jews,  also  materially  aided  in  extinguishing  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 
Spiritualizing  and  allegorizing  both  the  covenants  and  prophecies,  cliang- 
ing  the  significant  tide  of  '*  The  Christ"  into  a  mere  doctrinal  name^ 
heaping  upon  Gentiles  the  promises  belonging  to  the  Jews,  substituting 
the  church  for  the  Messianic  Kingdom  in  its  true  covenanted  Theocratic 
form,  the  conversion  of  Jews  was  arrested,  and,  as  a  result,  the  advocates 
(for  the  Jewish  mind  posted  in  the  promises  of  the  Old  Test.)  of  Chiliasm 
were  proportionately  lessened. 

After  the  Gnostic  ideas  and  the  Alexandrian  school  obtained  the  ascendency,  the 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom,  so  widely  different  from  that  previously  proclaimed  by  the 
Fathers,  was  no  longer  effective  with  the  Jews,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  was  opposed 
to  the  Kingdom  presented  in  covenant  and  prophecy.  The  **  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  as 
given  e.g.  by  Barnabas,  IrenaBUS,  or  Justin,  was  widely  different  from  **  the  Gospel  of  the 
Kingdom"  as  presented  e.g.  by  an  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Eusebius.  The  former  corre- 
sponded with  the  Old  Test,  delineations  ;  the  latter  could  only  be  engrafted  upon  the 
Old  Test,  by  the  most  extravagant  spirittializing  and  perversion  of  Holy  Writ — by  aflat  denial 
of  the  plain  grammatical  sense  and  the  substitution  of  a  sense  which  the  words  do  not 
properly  and  primarily  bear.  This,  of  course,  repelled,  the  Jewish  mind  and  bore  its  fruit 
in  a  continually  diminished  number  of  Jewish  conversions  until  they  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  great  link  which  united  Jewish  and  Gentile  believers  in  Jesus  as  "  the 
Messiah"  {which  embraced  the  hope  of  the  same  kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Adveyit)  was  rudely  severed 
when  the  Ghiliastic  doctrine  was  discarded.  So  long  as  the  hope  was  held  out  to  the 
Jews  in  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  that  Jesus  would  come  again  to  fulfil  the  Abrahamic- 
Duvidic  covenant,  to  rebuild  the  very  tabernacle  of  David  fallen  down  and  in  ruins,  to  restore 
all  things,  to  verify  the  prophetic  promises  based  on  the  covenants  just  as  their  obvious 
se}vte  conveyed — so  long  were  many  of  the  Jews  accessible,  and  joyfully  received  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  as  **  the  Messiah,"  and  looked  for  His  Coming  the  second  time  unto  the  pre- 
dicted salvation.  But  when  this  hope  was  taken  away  and  denounced  as  **  carnal " ;  when 
it  was  ridiculed,  and,  as  Baronius  informs  us,  was  **  hissed  from  the  stage**  under  a  preten- 
tious Gnosis  ;  when  in  place  of  the  restored  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  a  real  Theo- 
cratic rule  on  the  earth  under  the  Messiah,  men  palmed  off  the  Church,  which  in  no 
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respect  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  promised  Kingdom,  as  this  predicted  Kingdom— An 
the  only  bond  of  union  and  of  sympathy,  through  which  the  Jews  oonld  be  maBij 
reached,  was  also  removed.  The  sad  and  calamitous  results  natorallj  followed,  froa 
which  the  lover  of  mercy,  justice,  and  humanity  sorrowfully  turns. 

Obs.  13.  This  enables  us  to  dispose  of  the  historical  inaccuracy  of  thoA 
who,  overlooking  the  canses  of  decline  mentioned,  tell  us  that  the  decreue 
of  Ghiliasm  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Pauline  Theology  superseding  the 
Petrine  or  Johannine.  Learned  disquisitions,  abounding  with  mere  aaer- 
Hon,  are  given  on  this  point ;  but  to  sustain  this  philosophical  conceit,  it 
is  requisite  to  close  the  eyes  to  well-known  facts  tliat  utterly  disprove  the 
theory.  It  is  a  cleverly  contrived  plan  to  throw,  if  possible^  an  apofMic 
mantle  over  a  later  broached  theory  of  the  Kingdom. 

This  cannot  be  true,  since  (as  has  already  been  shown)  halh  Paul  and  Peter  taught  (ke 
same  covenants  and  promises,  the  basis  of  Chiliasm,  and  confirmed  the  same  hope  hj 
numerous  utterances  ;  since  such  a  position  takes  it  for  granted  (there  being  no  proof) 
that  there  is  a  conflict  doctrinally  between  Paul  and  Peter,  the  one  bringing  forth  doc- 
trine more  suited  to  Grecian  culture,  and  the  other  doctrine  more  adapted  to  Jewish ; 
since  the  Fathers,  East  and  West,  taught  Chiliasm  and  were  utterly  unaware  of  the  modem 
notion  of  such  a  conflict  or  contemplated  substitution.  Neander,  himself  too  stron^j 
attached  to  this  theory  and  often  pressing  it  to  an  extreme  to  favor  his  pet  development 
theory,  comes  nearer  to  the  truth  and  the  facts  as  they  existed,  when  he  traces  the  canaet 
of  this  decline  to  the  allegorical  spirit  of  the  Alexandrian  school,  and  hostility  to  Mon- 
tanism.  No  writer  can  do  justice  either  to  the  early  Fathers  who  were  Chiliasts,  or  to 
the  real  causes  which  affected  MiUenarian  doctrine,  who  ignores  hoiD  the  Abrahamie  and 
Davidic  covenants  were  comprehended  and  embraced  in  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  6y 
tohai  means  they  were  eliminated  or  spiritualized. 

Obs.  14.  The  abuse  that  this  doctrine  received  undoubtedly  alienated 
the  minds  of  some  who  were  not  able  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and 
the  false,  or  who  associated  doctrine  with  the  personal  character  of  its  ad- 
vocates instead  of  determining  its  truthfulness  oy  Holy  Writ.  Bh.  Newton 
(071  Proph,,  Dis.  25)  observes:  "This  doctrine  grew  into  disrepute  for 
various  reasons.  Some,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  writers  have  debased  it 
with  a  mixture  of  fables  ;  they  have  described  the  Kingdom  more  like  a 
sensual  than  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  thereby  they  have  not  only  exposed 
themselves,  but  (what  is  infinitely  worse)  the  doctrine  itself  to  contempt 
and  ridicule.  It  hath  suffered  by  the  misrepresentations  of  its  enemies, 
as  well  as  by  the  indiscretion  of  its  friends  ;  many,  like  Jerome,  have 
charged  the  Millenarians  with  absurd  and  impious  opinions  which  they 
never  held  ;  and  rather  than  they  would  admit  the  truth  of  the  doctrine, 
they  have  not  scrupled  to  call  into  question  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
of  Revelation,"  etc.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  fact  that  Chiliasts 
also  belonged  to  various  already  arising,  and  antagonistic,  parties  had  a  de- 
cided influence  with  many  in  rejecting  the  doctrine^  as  e.g.  the  Montanists, 
the  Apollinarians,  etc. 

The  candid  student,  however,  well  knowing  both  how*  true  doctrine  may  become  allied 
with  error  and  how  men  may  be  charged  with  error  when  innocent  of  the  same,  wiU  care- 
fully consider  such  a  point  in  all  its  bearings  before  deciding.  To  do  this  properly 
respecting  the  charge  of  Montanism,  preferred  against  TertuUian,  it  would  be  wdJ  not 
only  to  notice  what  enemies  have  said  on  the  subject  but  also  friends.  The  excellent 
remarks  of  Neander,  Lee's  IRs.  of  Monianism^  Brooks's  statement,  and  others,  are  worthy 
of  attention.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  if  men,  under  the  influence  of  personal  feel- 
ing and  passion,  allied  this  doctnne  with  that  which  is  erroneous,  others,  through  whom 
the  orthodox  church  is  properly  traced  by  every  Church  historian,  held  to  thia  Kingdom 
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in  its  strictly  covenanted  form,  exclnding  the  idea  of  sensualism  or  cormption,  and 
teaching  the  enjoyment  of  spiritnal  blessings  in  it.  Dr.  Seiss,  Ap.  Note  E.,  p.  335,  etc., 
of  Lout  Times  gives  an  interesting  detail  of  **  Millenarian  views  of  the  spiritnaUty  of 
Christ*s  Kingdom,"  quoting  from  Irenseus,  Justin,  Melito,  and  Tertallian,  to  show  that 
they  did  advocate  **  spiritual  good  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom  to  come/*  and 
then  gives  Dr.  Gresw ell's  testimony,  directing  attention  also  to  the  spiritually-minded 
men  who  have  hitherto  received  it,  and  concluding  by  exposing  the  art  which,  ns  Hartley 
says,  some  men  have  of  bringing  truth  into  disrepute,  as  follows  :  '*  Among  the  many 
arts  practised  in  order  to  bring  any  truth  into  discredit,  none  is  more  popular  than  that 
of  exhibiting  it  to  public  view  joined  toiih  the  al^surd  tenets  of  some  that  have  espoused 
it,  and  which  is  not  improperly  called  dressing  up  truth  in  a  foots  coat  on  purpose  to  make 
it  ridiculous  ;  and  this  often  succeeds  with  the  undisceming  vulgar,  who  judge  only  by 
the  outward  appearance  of  things. ''  These  tactics  were  practised  in  old  times  by  Origen, 
Jerome,  Eusebius,  and  others,  and  they  are  repeated  in  modem  times  by  a  Corrodi, 
Stuart,  Sanborn,  Beyffarth,  Briggs,  and  a  host  of  others.  It  has  prejudiced  thousands 
against  us  then  and  now,  who  failed  to  see  the  lack  of  candor,  honesty,  and  justice  in  the 
unschoUtrly  procedure.    No  doctrine,  however  precious,  but  can  be  thus  caricatured. 

Obs.  15.  The  prophetical  teaching,  in  explanation  of  certain  prophecies, 
engrafted  upon  the  apostolic  and  quite  early  Chiliasm,  had  its  weight  in 
detaching  many  from  the  doctrine,  forgetting  that  the  elucidation  of  de- 
tails  or  the  opinions  of  fallible  men  respecting  the  manner  of  fulfilment, 
could  not  possibly  affect  the  grand  outlines  or  the  heart  of  the  doctrine, 
because  the  former  proceed  from  men  liable  to  mistake,  but  the  latter  is 
fixed,  irrevocably  in  the  oath-bound  covenant  and  the  predictions  resulting 
from  the  same.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  many  writers  have  shown  that  the 
Chiliasts,  more  or  less,  down  to  Constantine's  conversion  thought  that 
Rome  would  bo  the  scat  of  the  Antichrist  and  the  Roman  power  would  bo 
destroyed.  This  was  widely  circulated,  and  finally  became  a  part  of  the 
Chiliastic  creed,  impressed  by  persecution  and  the  hope  of  deliverance,  and 
was  so  regarded  by  its  opponents.  Now  the  prophecy  as  believed,  instead 
of  being  verified,  seemea  to  be  utterly  vain  and  idle  when  the  Empire 
became  professedly  Christian.  The  result  was,  that  the  failure  of  a  portion 
of  the  Chiliastic  scheme,  as  /Acw  entertained,  was  deemed,  without  examina- 
tion, to  be  sifjlicient  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  every  other  part,  and  the 
whole  was  rejected. 

Precisely  as  men  do  to-day.  Because  Bengel,  Gumming,  or  Baxter,  or  some  others  in 
the  explication  of  some  prophecies,  have  made  prophetic  statements  which  time  has 
proved  to  be  mistaken  ;  because  Flemming,  Parous,  Wood,  and  others  misapprehended 
dates  and  events,  the  whole  doctrine  is  rejected  with  ridicule  and  laughter,  just  as  if  the 
doctrine  depended  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  precise  time  of  the  Advent  or  the 
course  of  certain  events,  and  not  upon  the  solemnly  covenanted  Word  given  with  precise- 
ness  and  unmistakable  distinctness.  Good  men  may  indeed  be  mistaken  in  details  or  in 
the  exact  order  of  events,  or  in  the  application  of  prophetical  time  und  announcements, 
owing  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  yet  all  this  does  not  affect  thefounda* 
iion  of  our  doctrine,  which  stands  imbedded  in  **  tAe  everlasting  covenant,**  **the  sure  mer- 
cies of  David.'* 

Obs,  16.  The  opposition  that  Chiliasts  maintained  against  various  errors 
and  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  excited  hostility  against 
them,  and  contributed  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  doctrine. 

In  this  discussion  it  is  important  for  the  student,  in  order  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  early  Chiliasts,  of  their  doctrine,  and  of  the  opposition  excited,  to  notice  whom  they 
docirinally  opposed.  This  has  been  candidly  done  by  the  researches  of  Neander  (who 
clears  them  &om  unjust  charges  imposed  by  later  enemies)  and  others,  but  a  saccinct 
statement  is  still  needed.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said,  a  passing  remark  on  a 
number  may  be  illustrative  of  our  meaning.    The  Chiliasts  opposed  the  Ebionists,  the 
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ultra,  extreme  Jewish  sects,  mainly  on  the  gronnd  because  the  latter  denied  the  peenl- 
iar,  distinctive  person  of  Christ  demanded  to  fulfil  the  Abrahamio-Davidio  Kingdom. 
They  combated  all  who  were  tenacious  of  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonial, 
abrogated  through  the  founding  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  opposed  tiie  Oriental 
Theosophists  because  they  spiritualized  the  letter  entirely  away,  thus,  among  other 
things,  rendering  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenants,  as  they  read,  impracticable.  They 
resisted  what  is  called  by  some,  '*  The  Aristocratic  element,"  as  manifested  in  varioos 
Gnostic  systems,  the  incorporation  of  Platonic  and  Oriental  ideas,  the  combinations  of 
false  reasoning  and  a  subtle  philosophy  in  so  far  as  they  denied  a  literal,  grammatieal 
interpretation  of  Scripture  (especially  •  of  the  covenants),  and  a  divine  and  supreme 
authority  of  Holy  Writ.  They  materially  aided  in  rooting  out  Cerinthianism,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  Christology  contradicted  by  the  covenants,  but  by  reason  of  its  tin- 
biblical  (if  correctly  reported,  being  dependent  on  later  and  hostile  testiiuony)  Chiliasm, 
seeing  that  none  of  the  Fathers  favored  such  a  sensual  system.  They  contradicted  vari- 
ous forms  of  doctrine,  having  its  advocates  as  e.g.  the  denial  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  disbelief  in  the  future  glorification  of  the  body,  the  rejection  of  the  finil 
removal  of  the  curse  and  of  evil,  the  inherent  eternal  evil  of  nature,  the  unbelief  in  the 
restitution  of  all  things,  etc.  They  withstood  the  Basil  ideaus  owing  to  its  Christology 
and  to  its  giving  to  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  man,  the  race,  and  creation,  a  focm 
different  from  that  specified  in  the  prophetical.  They  resisted  the  Satuminians  with 
their  denial  of  a  real  body  to  Christ,  tneir  notions  of  the  Kingdom  and  way  of  Itfe. 
They  combated  the  Marciouites,  the  Bardesenites,  Tatianites,  Valentinians,  Caipoora- 
tians,  Origenists,  besides  others  who  were  regarded  as  heretics.  They  resisted,  on  the 
one  hand,  a  gross  materialism,  and,  on  the  other,  an  encroachin(;  Idealism.  It  appean^ 
from  these  contests  and  the  faithful  devotion  to  the  essential  truths  of  Christiani^,  that 
the  Chiliasts  were  esteemed  as  strictly  orthodox.  This  honorable  feature  is  given  to 
them  both  by  enemies  and  friends— even  their  most  violent  opponents,  as  Origen,  Diony- 
sius,  Jerome,  and  others,  do  not  deny  their  orthodoxy.  Indeed,  after  the  declarations  of 
Irenasus  and  Justin,  that  those  who  were  exactly  orthodox  held  to  our  doctrine  ;  after  Ae 
continuous  line  of  Fathers  through  whom  the  Christian  Church  is  traced,  it  would  be  boih 
unsafe  and  unjust  to  give  them  any  other  position.  But  all  this  necessarily  created 
opposition  against  them,  and  as  this  resistance  finally  accorded  with  the  prevailing 
adopted  Alexandrian  influence,  various  parties  united  in  decrying  them  and  in  treating 
their  doctrine  with  contempt.  The  manner  in  which  the  primitive  doctrine  was  gmd- 
ually  crushed  reminds  us  of  the  parasite  in  Cuba  or  India,  which  enfolds  and  strangles 
the  life  out  of  the  lofty  tree.  The  tiny,  silken  threads  grew  into  strong  compiessive 
cables  and  trunks  encompassing  the  hapless  victim,  until  he  yielded  to  the  long  accumu- 
lating pressure. 
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Proposition  77.  The  doctHne  of  the  Kingdom^  as  held  by  the 
early  churchy  was  finally  almost  exterminated  under  tJie  teach- 
ing and  power  of  the  Papacy. 

This  is  so  plain  a  historical  fact  that  it  needs  no  special  evidence 
to  sustain  it.  Roman  Catholic  writers,  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  others,  have  repeatedly  recorded  the  statement,  and  no  denial 
of  it  has  ever  appeared. 

Borne,  once  Chiliastic,  became  intensely  Anti-Chiliastic.  Renan,  in  the  Second  Lee.  of 
the  Fonr  recently  delivered  in  London  (at  the  request  of  Dean  Stanley)  on  early  Ghnroh 
History,  declares  that  the  church  at  Rome  was  of  Jewish' Christian  foundation,  directly 
sprung  from  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  and  strongly  attached  to  MiUenarianism.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  have  been  already  presented  in  detail.  The  writer  on  **Rev€kUion*^  in 
M*Glintock  &  Strong's  Cyclop,  (and  who  cannot  be  charged  with  Ghiliastic  sympathies) 
thus  candidly  says  :  *'  Immediately  after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Christians, 
emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution,  and  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their 
turn,  began  to  lose  their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord's  speedy  Advent,  and  their  spirit- 
ual conception  of  His  Kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal  supremacy  of  Christianity 
as  a  fulfilment  of  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Boman  Empire,  become 
Christian,  was  regarded  no  longer  as  the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the  scene 
(jf  a  Millennial  development,**  with  which  comp.  Prof.  Bush's  **MiU,**  If  there  is  any  pro- 
priety and  force  in  the  position  of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  in  the  reasoning  of  Bellar- 
mine,  Bossuet,  Mohler,  and  others,  that  tradition  should  be  authoritative  with  Scripture  in 
deciding  doctrine,  then  surely  the  traditions  of  the  first  centuries  ought  to  have  made, 
by  their  overwhelming  weight,  the  Bomish  Church  Ghiliastic.  But  in  this  case  ambi- 
tion, pride,  conscious  power,  the  possession  of  honors  and  wealth,  etc.,  override  tradi- 
tion, as  they  often  have  done  Scripture  (comp.  Obs.  4).  Ghillingworth's  reasoning  on 
this  remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  unanswerable. 

Obs.  1.  The  Papacy  has  been  ever  hostile  to  our  doctrine,  owing  to  the 
Ghiliastic  opposition  to  its  pretensions,  its  provisions  looking  to  fiitnrity, 
its  hierarchical  endowments,  corruptions,  and  bold  assumptions  of  being 
the  promised  Kingdom.  The  early  Millenarians,  without  exception,  re- 
garded the  Koman  Empire  and  the  rising  Papacy  with  distrust  because  of 
their  belief  that  the  Antichrist  would  in  some  way  or  form  be  identified 
with  one  or  the  other.  Before  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  the  Empire 
was  the  object  of  suspicion  ;  after  the  union,  while  the  belief  was  still  con- 
tinued respecting  Rome,  men  began  to  surmise,  as  the  hierarchical  tenden- 
cies were  more  and  more  developed  in  the  increasing  power  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  that  those  Bishops  themselves  were  paving  the  way  for  the 
Roman  Antichrist.  This  opinion  was  strengthened  by  the  conduct  of 
some  of  the  Popes,  so  that  they  were  plainly  designated  either  as  Anti- 
christs or  forerunners  of  the  Antichrist.  This  view,  of  course,  would  be 
offensive  to  the  heads  of  the  Romish  Church,  and  naturally  resulted  in 
their  decrying  Chiliasm  and  condemning  it  as  derogatory  to  the  honor  of 
the  church.  Pride,  dignity,  ambition,  power,  could  not  tolerate  a  view 
which^  necessarily  brought  with  it^  expressed^  or  even  implied^  reproaoh. 
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Yarioas  writers  have  expressed  this  as  follows  :  Bh.  Newton  (On  Proph.,  Dis.  25) 
remarks  :  "  Wherever  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  church  of  Rome  havo  extended, 
she  hath  endeavored  by  all  means  to  discredit  this  doctrine  ;  and,  indeed,  not  without 
sufficient  reason,  this  Kingdom  of  Christ  being  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Antichrist."  Dr.  Burnett  {Theory  of  the  Earth,  vol.  2,  p.  193),  after  nhowing  how  the 
Romish  church  discountenanced  the  doctrine,  and  that  he  never  met  with  a  Popish 
doctor  who  regarded  it  with  favor,  concludes  :  '*  The  Millennium  being  property  a 
reward  and  triumph  for  those  who  come  out  of  persecution,  such  as  have  lived  always 
ji  pomp  and  prosperity  can  pretend  to  no  share  in  it  or  benefit  by  it.  This  has  made 
the  church  of  Rome  have  always  an  ill  eye  upon  this  doctrine,  because  it  seemed  to  have  an 
ill  eye  upon  her.  And  as  she  grew  in  splendor  and  greatness,  she  eclipsed  and  obscmed 
it  more  and  more,  so  that  it  would  have  been  lost  out  of  the  world  as  an  obsolete  eirot, 
if  it  had  not  been  revived  by  some  of  the  Reformation. "  Cox  {A  Millenarians  Ansiter,  p. 
43)  says  :  **  The  grand  cftasm  in  the  history  (of  Chiliasm)  seems  to  be  those  awful  ceo- 
turies  of  Homers  supremacy,  when  almost  every  truth  was  hidden.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
parasites  of  Constantine,  like  Ahab's  Zedekiah,  did  not  scruple  to  say  that  the  2l8t  and 
22d  chapters  of  Revelation  were  fulfilled  in  his  time.  Thus  did  Satan  mimic  the  King- 
dom God  had  promised,  and,  as  one  has  well  observed,  constitute  the  Pope  his 
Melchisedec,  his  high  priest  to  rule  over  the  nations. "  Brooks  {El,  Proph.  Jnlerp.,  p. 
61)  writes  :  ^*  When  the  Christian  Bishop  of  Rome  came,  in  progress  of  time,  to  be 
elevated  to  the  high  rank  which  he  attained  under  the  papacy,  the  inconvenience  of 
explaining  Rome  to  be  the  capital  city  of  the  Antichrist  and  the  'Babylon'  and 
'  Harlot '  of  the  Apocalypse,  was  more  sensibly  felt  than  ever  ;  because  it  coold  not  be 
asserted  without  giving  occasion  for  the  very  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  would  some  day  apostatize,  together  with  the  church  in  general  over  which  he 
was  the  head.  Accordingly,  from  the  time  of  Justinian,  efforts  were  both  openly  and 
clandestinely  made  to  got  rid  of  the  doctrine  altogether,  by  removing  or  corrupting  the 
evidence  in  its  favor,  or  by  affixing  to  it  the  stigma  of  heresy."  Seiss  (Last  Times,  p. 
246-7)  declares  :  *'  It  is  a  sad  fact,  however,  that  from  the  fourth  century  until  the 
sixteenth,  this  doctrine  gradually  lost  its  hold  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  professed 
Christians,  and  went  down  into  almost  absolute  neglect.  But  with  it  went  down  the  great 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  nearly  everything  that  is  distinguishing  in  gospel 
religion.  It  fell  only  as  Popery  arose  ;  and  it  is  only  as  it  rises  again  that  Popery  shall 
shrink  and  quail.  So  long  as  men  think  they  see  and  hear  Christ  in  the  Pope  and 
believe  that  they  arc  worshipping  and  honoring  Christ  by  serving  and  obeying  hier- 
archies regarded  as  )ure  divino,  we  need  never  expect  them  to  believe  that  Christ  will  ever 
reign  here  in  person.  The  two  ideas  are  fundamentally  antagonistic.  If  Christ  is  Him- 
self to  reign  here  in  universal  empire,  He  has  not  given  Uiat  Empire  into  the  hands 
of  a  vicar  ;  and  if  He  has  made  the  Pope  the  supreme  Lord  of  the  world,  it  is  settled 
that  He  will  never  reign  here  otherwise  than  by  the  Pope.  Either  proposition  confutes 
the  other.  The  two  cannot  live  together.  And  this  puts  into  our  hands  the  ke^ 
to  the  true  explanation  how  the  church  has  come  to  lose  sight  of  the  primitive 
and  apostolic  faith  upon  this  subject.*' 

Obs.  2.  Ill  the  very  nature  of  tlie  case,  the  CJUliastic  Kuigdom  of  the 
Abrahamic-Davidic  covenant  as  taught  by  the  Fathers,  the  hope  in  the  con- 
stantly expected  Advent  of  Jesus  to  establish  such  a  Kingdom,  the  antici- 
pated struggle  with  an  Antichrist  in  ecclesiastical-political  power,  the  view 
entertained  respecting  the  church  as  a  struggling,  tried  body  awaiting 
deliverance  and  triumph  alone  through  the  personal  Ad  vent  of  the  Messiah 
— these  prevented  SLSjiinng  prelates  and  the  ambitious  learned  from  indors- 
ing it.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  by  adopting  the  Origenistic  interpretation 
of  several  senses,  to  reject  the  covenanted  restored  Davidic  throne  and 
Kingdom  iinder  a  personal  Messiah,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  an  exist- 
ing Kingdom  under  the  rule  of  appointed  hierarchs,  and  claim  iJiat  in 
and  through  them  Christ  was  already  reigning  in  His  promised  Kingdom. 
This  caricature  of  the  Messiah's  Kingdom  was  varnished  over  by  the  most 
laudatory  and  fulsome  language  (even  applying  to  it  the  predictions  alone 
applicable  to  the  mighty  Theocratic  King)  which  self-interest  and  vain- 
glory  could  suggest.    Very  soon,  too,  these  declarations  were  sommed  up 
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and  declared  to  be  **  the  voice  of  the  church;^'  the  later  Fathers  supersed- 
ing those  who  previously  entertained  Chiliastic  doctrine,  now  so  detractive 
and  humiliating  to  Popish  presumption. 

It  is  noticeable  that  Bomanism  pronounces  only  snch  *'  Doctores  EcclesiaB*'  who  have 
no  decided  leaning  to  Millenarianism,  leaving  Chiliasts  like  Papias,  etc.,  simply  **  Scrip- 
tores  Ecclesiastici"  (Ueberweg's  His,  Philoa.,  vol.  1,  p.  275).  Those  who  spirit aalized 
the  faith  of  the  Primitive  Church  were  in  (he  highest  odor  of  stinctity.  Dr.  Pise,  in  the 
Introd.  (p.  7-8)  to  Butter's  (Bom.  Cath.)  Life  cf  Jesus  Christy exalia  the  ancient  Fathers 
as  in  unity  with  Boman  Catholicism  (without,  however,  intimating  how  the  more  ancient 
in  many  points  disagree,  as  abundantly  shown  by  Barrow,  ChiUingworUi,  Cumming, 
etc.),  and  then,  by  way  of  contrast,  points  out  how  Luther,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  Peter 
Mi^yr,  Beza,  Dudith,  etc.,  depreciate  them  (without  noticing  that  they  mainly  objected 
against  the  later  who  departed  the  most  from  the  Primitive  doctrine,  and  that  they 
received  them  when  in  accord  with  the  Scriptures).  It  is  those  very  '*  doctores"  that 
the  Beformers  found  had  departed  the  farthest  from  the  "  old  paths,"  so  that  e.g.  taking 
Jerome,  Luther  {Table  Talk,  *'  Of  the  books  of  the  Fathers,**  ch.  135)  remarks  :  *'  Jerome 
should  not  be  numbered  among  the  teachers  of  the  Church."  This  reminds  us  that  this 
Father,  so  eulogized  by  some  of  our  opponents  because  of  his  one  sided  Anti-Chiliasm,  is 
thus  presented  in  **  The  Old  and  New,'*  Sep.,  1871,  Art.  **  Jerome"  which  irfter  acknowl- 
edging his  merits  in  several  respects,  sums  up  the  *'  Jerome  of  quarrelsome  memory**  as 
foUows  :  *'  As  supporter  of  the  claims  of  the  rising  Papacy,  as  satirist  of  marriage  and  of 
the  holiest  laws  of  nature,  as  compiler  of  monMsh  legends  and  defender  of  monkish 
practices,  as  defamer  cf  the  earliest  Christian  Protestaniism^  and  apologist  for  the  martyr 
worship  and  paganized  ceremonies  of  the  Boman  Church,  Jerome  must  be  classed  with 
those  who  have  hindered  the  progress  of  the  race  in  morals  and  religion,*'  etc. 

Obs.  3.  When  a  church  arrogates  to  itself  the  great  honor  of  showing 
forth  within  its  borders  the  predicted  millennial  glory  (as  e.g.  Eusebius  and 
others,  dating  its  inauguration  from  Constantine,  or  Augustine  and  others, 
dating  the  same  from  the  First  Advent  of  Christ) ;  when  it  enforces  the 
belief  by  a  wholesale  appropriation  of  prophecy  without  the  least  regard  to 
its  connection,  covenant  basis,  prospective  attitude,  relation  to  the  Jewish 
nation,  union  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  etc.;  when  it  hedges  this  around  by  a 
confessional  barrier,  and  calls  for  all  its  membership  to  receive  it  as  the 
truth — then,  especially  when  it  has  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power  under 
its  control  to  compel  obedience,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  doctrine,  so  hostile 
to  these  arrogant  assumptions  as  ours,  should  be  hated  and  depressed. 

The  Hierarchy  could  not,  as  a  matter  of  mere  consistency,  receive  the  notion  of  a 
Kingdom  (viz.  :  that  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  in  the  covenanted  TheocraticDavidic) 
which  protested  against  and  condemned  its  substitution.  Hence  Shimeall  {Eschntoioffy, 
p.  49)  correctly  observes  :  **  Then,  too,  the  Popes,  in  after  ages,  discountenanced  Mille- 
narianism,  inasmuch  as  it  militated  against  their  anti  christian  usurpation  and  dogma,  that 
the  Millennium  commenced  with  Bomish  domination  in  the  church."  Dr.  West  {If is, 
Pre-Mill.  Doc.)  says  :  **  By  union  of  church  and  state,  and  perversion  of  victory,  the 
foundation  was  laid  in  the  Empire  for  a  carnal  and  a  Satanic  caricature  of  the  Millennial 
Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth  before  the  time — a  Millennium  sunk  in  the  gross  material- 
ism and  idolatry  of  a  mediaBval,  political,  and  military  Christianity.  By  union  of  Church 
and  State  the  martyr  doctrine  itself  was  martyred,  no  council  resisting,  and  vanished  from 
view  with  the  departing  glory  and  last  remnant  of  a  suffering,  but  pure  apostolic 
church.**  How  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  introducing  an  antagonism  of  view 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  Chiliasm,  facilitated  the  overthrow  of  Millenarianism,  is 
also  briefly  noticed  by  Hagenbach,  His.  of  Doc,  vol.  1,  sec.  139.  Dr.  Fisher,*  Art. 
•*Jjri//.**  M'Clintock  &  Strong*8  Oydop.,  although  a  Post-Mill.,  most  candidly  says  :  **  It 
(the  Mill,  doctrine)  was  still  comm/m,  however,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  himself  was 
one  of  its  opponents.  But  gradually  the  tenet  which  had  so  widely  prevailed  became  , 
obnoxious  and  proscribed.  One  great  reason  of  this  remarkable  change  of  sentiment  is 
to  be  found  in  the  altered  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Church.'*  The  latter,  he  re- 
marks, led  to  the  idea  of  bringing  the  world  into  subjection  to  the  Church.  It  is  the 
juBt  view  of  many  Uiat  Constantine's  conversion  and  the  results  were  not  produotbr^  ol 
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good.    In  addition  to  writers  quoted,  see  Stanley's  Lift  cf  Amoid,  voL  !«  p.  52,  Maddii* 
non's  His.  of  Civ,,  toI.  1,  p.  77,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  Chillingworth  {Works^  Dis.  5) — of  whom  Prof.  Bush  declareB, 
"  Certainly  there  are  few  persons  more  competent  to  pronounce  on  the 
fact" — makes  a  strong  argument  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  its  refus- 
ing to  accept  of  our  doctrine  when  professing  to  receive  by  tradition  the 
pure  doctrines  of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  age.  He  conclusively  proves 
the  generality  oi  the  doctrine  entertained  ;  that  for  some  time  it  was  un- 
contradicted ;  that  aJl  the  Fathers,  East  and  West,  held  it ;  that  they  pro- 
fessed not  only  to  teach  it  ^^  as  doctors  but  as  witnesses  ;**  that  it  wu 
esteemed  as  an  "  apostolic  tradition^'  received  by  persons  in  personal  com- 
munication with  apostles  and  elders  ;  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  faith  of 
orthodox  believers  ;  and  then,  in  the  light  of  all  this  accumulated  evidence, 
argues  that,  in  this  matter  at  least,  the  Roman  Church  "  has  grossly  falsified 
the  creed  of  antiquity,  inasmuch  as  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Chiliasts  was  actually  the  Catholic  faith  of  more  than  one  century." 
Bowers  {His,  Popes),  in  his  life  of  Damasus,  takes  the  same  ground,  lor, 
after  describing  the  Millenarian  doctrine  and  its  extent,  he  remarks: 
**  And  yet  such  a  doctrine  is  now  rank  heresy  in  the  Church  of  Borne.  But, 
by  declaring  it  such,  have  they  not  overset  their  own  system,  which  places 
tradition  upon  a  level  with  the  canonical  books  of  the  Scripture?  Can 
they  allege  a  more  ancient  tradition,  one  more   universally    received,  or 

Sually  countenanced  by  Scripture,  in  favor  of  the  many  traditional  articles 
faith  which  they  have  obtruded  upon  the  world  ?  Papias  declares  be 
received  the  above-mentioned  doctrine  of  those  who  had  learned  it  imme- 
diately of  the  apostles.  If  such  a  tradition  bo  rejected  as  false,  what  other 
has  a  right  to  be  admitted  as  true  V ' 

Judge  Jones  {Essays  on  the  Com.  of  (he  Kingdom,  Ess.  5),  after  declaring  "  that  the 
system  of  Popery,  moraUy  speaking,  coald  not  have  been  established,  except  npon  the 
virtual  or  practical  denial  of  this  very  doctrine,"  remarks  :  '*  Hence  it  is  that  while  most 
Bomanists  have  treated  the  doctrine  as  a  heresy,  others  feeling  their  traditions  must 
fail,  if  Papias,   Irenaeus,   Justin  Martyr,    Tertullian,  Lactantius,    and  their  oontempo- 
raries,  should  be  denounced  as  heretics,  endeavor  to  escape  the  dilemma,  by  making  a 
distinction  betioeen  what  these  fathers  have  said  in  the  name  of  the  choroh,  and  have 
delivered  as  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  and  what  they  choose  to  consider  their  per- 
sonal opinions  and  conjectures.     Some  of  them  trace  the  doctrine  to  certain  passages 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which    they  suppose  these  fathers  misinterpreted  ;   while    others 
affirm  that  they  borrowed  it  from  Plato.     The  answer  given  by  Chillingworth  to  this 
mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty  w  conclusive.**    It  may  be  here  observed  (what  Jones, 
Cox,  and  many  others  have  noticed)  that  it  is  not  only  the  church  of  Rome  that  is,  in 
view  of  its  organization,  auibitious  projects,  etc.,  hostile  to  our  doctrine,  but  this  ap- 
plies to  all  those  religious  bodies  having  **  a  High-Church**  tendency,  and  making  mvch 
of  **  tradition"  (as  e.g.  Episcopalian  High  Churchism,  Mercersburg  Theology,   Pusey- 
istic   party,   ultra  Symbolical    Lutheranism,   etc.),  which  tells  us,  with  insidioos  and 
subtle  reasoning,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  interpreted  by  the  past  tedth  of  the  Church, 
and  yet  which,  with  all  its  professed  churchliness,  obstinately  and  ntterly  discards 
this  onc£  generally  received  faith  of  the  church.     The  same  is  true,  in  sadness  we  write  it, 
of  all  churches  that  are  highly  prospered  in  extension,  wealth,  and  influence  (except- 
ing alone  individual  members,  who  have  faithfully  entered  their    protest),  to  whom 
our  ^doctrine  is  unwelcome  for  reasons  already  sufficiently  assigned.     Buling  in  an 
existing  Kingdom,  it  does  not  suit  the  spirit  and  aims  of  a  multitude  to   receive  a 
doctrine  which  necessarily  is  humbling  and  derogatory  to  their  pretensions  and  predic- 
tions of  the  future.  \ 

Obs.  5.  It  may  then  be  briefly  stated  as  a  self-evident  fact,  that  the  entira 
spirit  and  aim  of  the  Papacy  is  antagonistic  to  the  early  church  view, 
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being  based  on  coyeted  ecclesiastical  and  secular  power^  on  extended  jaris- 
diction  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  Primate.  When  episcopal  palaces  with 
their  palatial  endowments  were  erected  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Emperors  ;  when  the  rulers  of  the  church  enjoyed  the  rich  vestments, 
emoluments,  and  honor  of  office ;  when  magnificent  churches,  with  altars 
and  walls  adorned  and  enriched  by  the  costly  gifts  of  its  devotees,  were 
built  all  over  the  Empire  ;  when  ambitious  men,  under  the  cloak  of  an 
established  Messianic  Kingdom,  formed  the  idea  of  a  universal  govern- 
ment ;  when  men  addicted  to  pleasures  tasted  the  enjoyments  afforded  by 
rich  revenues  and  the  servile  honor  paid  to  them  by  the  multitude  ;  when  a 
system  was  founded  which  decided  that  the  reign  of  the  saints  had  already 
l)egun — that  the  Bishop  of  Bome  ruled  on  earth  in  Christ's  place  ;  that  the 
deliverance  from  the  curse  would  only  be  effected  in  the  third  heaven ; 
that  in  the  church,  as  a  Kingdom,  there  was  "  an  aristocracy"  to  which 
unhesitating  obedience  must  be  rendered  ;  that  the  prophetical  announce- 
ments respecting  Messiah's  Kingdom  were  fulfilling  in  Romish  predomi- 
nance, splendor,  and  wealth  :  that  the  rewarding  and  elevation  of  saints 
was  not  dependent  upon  the  Sec.  Advent,  but  upon  the  power  lodged  in  the 
existing  Kingdom,  etc.,  etc. — then  it  was  that  Chih'asvi,  so  distasteful  and 
obnoxious  to  these  claims  and  doctrines,  fell  beneath  the  powerful  and 
world-pervading  influence  exerted  against  it. 

Jndge  Jones  {Essays  on  Com.  of  Kingdom)  observes  :  "  Ungodly  men,  aUured  by 
ambition,  and  who  desired  nothing  less  than  the  coming  of  Christ,  got  influence  in  th^ 
church,  and  they  constructed  a  system,  every  part  of  which  speaks  in  language  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  '  My  Lord  delayeth  his  coming.*'*  See  also  in  the  same  connection 
liis  remarks,  how  this  is  found,  more  or  less,  in  Protestant  churches.  It  is  a  sad  truth, 
that  our  most  bitter  enemies  are  those  who  are  fostered  by  endowments  looking  to  a  per- 
petuity of  present  agencies,  etc.  It  is  but  just  to  add,  that  while  Jones  is  correct  in 
specifying  **  ungodly  men,"  yet  it  is  also  true  that  many  sincere  and  pious  hearts  were 
drawn,  by  fallacious  reasoning  and  the  trust  that  they  were  aiding  the  truth  and  Christ's 
glory,  in  receiving  and  extending  this  opposition  to  Primitive  doctrine,  position,  and 
usage.  For  we  must  not  forget  that  aside  from  selfishness  and  personal  interest  seriously 
affectmg  our  doctrine,  mysticism,  in  aU  its  forms,  with  its  higher  inner  light  and  lower- 
ing of  written  revelation  before  spiritual  contemplation,  has  ever  disastrously — in 
Bomanism  and  Protestantism— manifested  its  scorn  at  Chiliasm,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  its  devotees.  A  glance  at  church  history  is  decisive,  for  such  men  as  Hilary,  Maximus, 
Bernard,  John  Scotus  Erigena,  Hildegard,  Francis,  Eckhart,  Tassler,  Thomas  k  Kempis, 
Molinos,  and  even  such  as  Fenelon,  Pascal,  Madame  Gayon,  Law,  and  a  multitude  of 
others,  could  not  possibly  accept  our  doctrine,  seeing  that  their  fundamental  principles 
and  their  method  of  interpreting  Scripture  were  utterly  opposed  to  it.  Thus  a  variety 
of  powerful  influences  (comp.  preceding  Prop.)  were  at  work,  hand  in  hand. 

Obs.  6.  The  institution  of  monkery  exerted  a  powerful  influence  iu  caus- 
ing the  rapid  decline  of  our  doctrine.  They  formed,  owing  to  their  privi- 
leges, numbers,  sanctity,  etc.,  the  7nost  effective  s\\\es  in  upholding  Papal 
claims  and  doctrines,  and,  of  course,  in  decrying,  with  the  populace,  all 
antagonistic  utterances.  From  the  fourth  century  down,  they  greatly 
moulded  or  impressed  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  church,  and,  there- 
fore, the  student,  in  estimating  the  causes  leading  to  a  suppression  of  Chil 
iasm,  must  not  forget  to  estimate  the  leverage  exerted  by  monkery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  monkery,  as  Mosheim,  Neander,  etc.,  have  presented 
their  vast  influence  in  building  up  the  Papacy,  etc.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  the  earUer 
favorers  of  monasticism,  like  Jerome,  while  rejecting  our  doctrine,  were  still  unwilling  to 
brand  it  as  a  heresy  ;  this  spirit  of  toleration,  with  increasing  bigotry  and  ignorance, 
finaUy  ceased. 
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Obs,  7.  The  authority  of  Conncils  in  the  interest  of  hierarchical  tenden- 
cies materially  aided  in  obscaring  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom.  Indirect. 
ly>  by  exalting  and  confining  the  kingship  of  Christ  to  Uis  Divine  nature, 
and  'correspondingly  lowering  the  human,  forgetting  that  the  covenanted 
kingship  is  given  to  ^^  the  Son  of  Man^^  who  is  oi  tJie  Davidic  lineage. 
This  resulted  mainly  from  the  Arian  and  other  controversies  respecting 
the  natures  of  Christ,  when  one  extreme  led  to  its  opposite.  Directly,  by 
indorsing  the  polity  of  the  church  and  state,  the  ambitious  projects  aiming 
at  universal  power,  and  the  supposed  Kingdom  as  exhibited  under  the 
leadership  of  one  Bishop.  The  decisions  of  Councils  were  finally  elevated 
to  an  equality  with  the  Scriptures,  and  thus  aided  in  crushing  the  doc- 
trine. 

What  these  Conncils  were  (i.e.  of  what  fallible  persons  composed,  what  indicationa  of 
weakness,  passion,  bitterness,  etc.)  has  been  ably  and  satis&ctorily  shown  by  Tarioui 
writers  (Mosheim,  Neander,  Kill  en,  Stanley,  Jnstin,  etc.,  too  clearly  teach  ns  that  the 
majorities  were  only  too  often  composed  of  bigoted,  fanatical,  and  domineering  prel- 
ates, whose  only  desire  was  to  compel  all  men  to  believe  in  aU  things  just  as  they  did, 
to  exalt  their  church  by  any  means,  even  to  the  anathematizing  of  all  who  woold  not 
submit).  After  the  Council  of  Nice,  none  gave  utterance  to  anything  in  sympathy  with 
Chiliasm.  In  the  first  General  Council  of  Nice  (a.d.  325),  being  nearly  related  in  time 
to  the  preceding  Chiliastic  Fathers,  we  have  the  foUowing  :  in  addition  to  the  definition 
of  the  faith  and  the  canons,  the  Council  set  forth  certain  forms  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
Gelasius  Cysioenus  {His.  Act.  Con.  A7c.)  has  recorded  the  latter,  and  among  them  is  the 
one  on  the  last  clause  (viz.  :  **  I  look  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  life  of  the 
world  to  come")  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  It  reads  :  **  the  world  was  made  inferior  because 
of  foreknowledge  ;  for  Crod  foreknew  that  man  would  sin.  Therefore  we  expect  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  the  i^iphany  and  Aui^dbm 
of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  Oien  appearing.  And  as  Dan.  says  (eh.  7  :  18) 
the  saints  of  the  most  ITigh  shall  take  the  Kingdom.  And  there  shall  be  a  pure  and  hohf  laRtU 
the  land  of  the  living  and  not  of  the  dead :  which  David,  foreseeing  with  the  eye  of  faith, 
exclaims,  /  believe  to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living — the  land  o^  the  meek 
and  humble.  Blessed,  saith  Christ  (Matt.  5  :  5)  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth. 
And  the  prophet  saith  (Isa.  26  :  0),  The  feet  of  the  meek  and  humble  shaU  tread  vpon  iC 
This  is  quoted  by  numerous  writers,  such  as  Mede,  Burnet,  Brooks,  Seiss,  Cox,  Hutley, 
Shimeall,  Investigator  of  Proph.,  etc.  Brooks  remarks  that  Dnpin,  the  Romish  his- 
torian, calls  this  into  question,  while  others  of  the  same  church  contend  for  its  correct* 
ness.  If  it  is  to  be  received  as  genuine  (as  many  contend,  seeing  that  it  is  to  the  Bomish 
interest  to  detract  from  it),  it  would  appear  that  many,  at  least,  of  the  three  hundred 
bishops  composing  the  Council  were  Miltenarian — for  this  statement  is  purely  ChUiaMic— 
and  that  the  influence  and  teachings  of  Lactantius  (who  was  then  an  old  man  and  died 
about  that  time)  and  others  were  not  forgotten.  Let  us  add  :  that  the  extract  is  still 
valuable  in  indicating  hoio  anciently  such  expressions  in  the  Creed  which  simply  ex- 
pressed a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  were  understood,  viz.  :  not  necessarilj 
to  imply  a  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  at  one  and  the  same  time.  This  again 
shows,  an  we  shall  argue  hereafter,  that  the  loading  creeds,  as  the  Apostles'  and  Niceno- 
Constantinopolitan,  as  well  as  the  brief  formulas  of  IrensBus  and  TertuUian  (comp.  note 
to  ]Mnrdoch's  Mosheim  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  Harper's  Ed.),  were  in  direct  sympathy  wiUi 
Chiliasm  (over  against  Shedd's,  Sanborn's,  and  others*  statements  to  the  contrary),  seeing 
that  Millenarians  cordially  embraced  the  same,  and  even  thus  tersely  expressed  a  great 
truth  without  entering  into  details  respecting  the  order  of  the  resurrection.  Besides  this : 
while  giving  this  as  proof  that  (aside  from  Lactantius  and  others)  at  this  period  Mil- 
lenarian  doctrine  was  not  yet  extinct,  yet,  we  confess,  that  we  are  not  g^reat  admirers  of 
a  Council  called  and  presided  over  by  such  a  man  as  Constanline,  and  in  which  were  men 
(comp.  Dunn,  Stanley,  Killen,  etc.)  who  evinced  by  their  conduct  that  they  were  pas- 
sionate and  frail.  Our  doctrine  is  not  based  on  Ck>uncils  ;  and  we  do  not  quote  the  latter 
to  give  it  any  authority,  but  only  as  a  historical  fact  bearing  on  the  continuance  of  its 
extent,  at  a  time  when  abuses  came  trooping  in  and  the  doctrines  heretofore  held  were 
beginning  to  fade  before  the  incoming  Hierarch.  Uhlhom  (Ocmflict  </  Chris.  vi& 
Heathenism,  p.  352)  shows  that  after  the  Church  introduced  hierarchical  tendencies  and 
dreams  of  conquest,  then  *'  the  hope  of  the  speedy  Advent,  which  shone  so  hrighUy  in  ths 
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early  days,  has  now  become  dimmed,'*  and  while  "  the  earlier  period  had  no  thought  of 
any  victory  but  that  which  Christ  teas  to  bring  at  "Bis  Coming/'  the  ohnrch  now  entertained 
hopes  of  victory  over  the  Empire  and  the  world.  This  was  largely  aided  by  Councils, 
aided  and  supported  by  imperial  patronage  and  power. 

Obs.  8.  Theology,  under  the  constant  surveillance  of  a  chnroh  jealous  of 
its  delegated  kingly  authority,  in  its  more  systematic  arrangements,  was 
entirely  controlled  so  as  to  favor  the  suhstittited  Kingdom.  W^  find,  there- 
fore, in  all  such  works,  running  down  through  the  scholastic  age  to  the 
Keformation,  a  set  apologetic  defence  of  the  Komish  notions  of  the  King- 
dom. Starting  with  the  idea— -of ten  taken  for  granted  as  a  settled  premise 
or  inferred  by  far-fetched  inferences — that  the  Romish  Church  is  the  pre- 
dicted Kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  everything  is  made  to  bend  to  that  theory. 
The  utterances  of  later  Fathers,  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  the  self-in- 
terested statements  of  Popes  and  Prelates,  are  appealed  to  with  unbounded 
confidenoe,  just  as  if,  in  so  fundamental  a  matter,  the  fallible  utterances  of 
man  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Scripture  itself  ; — and  as  many  of  these 
thus  quoted  had  been  canonized  by  the  church  they  favored,  their  saint- 
ship  corroborated,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  claims  and  doctrines  indorsed. 
To  oppose  such  a  swollen  stream,  guarded  by  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
devoted  adherents,  was  simply  to  risk  reputation  and  life. 

We  reproduce  the  language  of  a  valued  friend.  Dr.  Seiss,  Last  Times,  p  290,  gays : 
"  I  have  proven  to  you  that  8uch  (Chiliasti()  were  substantially  the  hopes  of  the  church 
brfore  Christ  came  as  the  child  of  Mary  ;  tuut  Jesus  and  his  inspired  apostles  spoke  of 
these  hopes  as  deeply  founded  in  the  purposes  and  promises  of  God  ;  that  they  were 
entertained,  preached,  and  gloried  in  by  those  who  received  their  instructions  from 
apostolic  lips,  and  by  the  Luthers,  and  Amdts,  and  Paleys,  and  Baxters,  and  Wesleys, 
and  Halls,  and  Edwardses,  and  Chalmerses  of  the  first  three  hundred  years  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;  that  no  Christian  ever  disputed  them  previous  to  the  time  of 
Origen  ;  and  that  they  are  now  held  and  proclaimed  by  hundreds  and  thousands  among 
the  purest,  the  most  eloquent,  the  most  learned,  and  the  most  useful  of  the  children  of 
God  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How  the  church  came  to  lose  sight  of  these  hopes,  I  have 
also  indicated.  It  was  Popery  that  obscured  them  aud  cast  them  into  darkness.  First 
came  Origen's  fanciful  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  casting  uncertainty 
upon  the  clearest  statements,  and  introducing  a  way  of  exposition  which  all  men  unite 
in  lamenting  and  condemning.  Then  came  the  desire  to  render  the  Christian  faith 
palatable  to  a  Roman  Emperor,  and  then  to  the  papal  usurper,  leading  to  a  repudiation 
of  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  mutilation  and  interpolation  of  the  writings  of  the 
fathers.  And  thus,  as  the  joint  work  of  Origen's  vagaries  and  the  sycophantic  spirit  and 
corrupt  principles  of  some  who  came  after  him,  a  disposition  was  made  of  these  great 
anticipations  from  which  everj'  good  man  should  recoil  with  horror.  It  was  a  stroke  of 
Hatan  to  cheat  the  Bride  of  Jesus  out  of  her  sublimest  dowry.  To  this  day  the  church 
is  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  that  deception.  Nor  can  we  do  dnty  to  ourselves 
or  to  the  truth  of  God,  and  yet  patiently  acquiesce  in  a  decision  brought  about  in  a 
way  so  unchristian  and  unwarrantable.  Nay,  I  feel  confident,  that  when  once  we  have /airty 
examined  this  whole  matter  the  pure  Millenarian  doctrine  wiU  be  held  and  preached  as 
one  of  the  most  glorious  articles  of  our  most  holy  faith."  So  Dr.  Willis  Lord  {The 
Blessed  J  lope,  p.  79)  remarks  :  **  In  the  Apostolic  and  Primitive  Church  it  is  certain  that 
for  more  than  three  centuries  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ  was  expected  to  take  place 
tjefore  the  Millennium,  and  that  the  bliss  and  glory  of  that  period  would  flow  from  His 
presence  and  reign.  Especially  was  this  so  while  Paganism  etill  held  the  seat  of  power, 
and  the  church  was  despised  and  persecuted.  Most  keenly  did  she  then  feci  the  sorrows 
of  widowhood,  and  long  for  the  return  of  her  absent  Lord.  That  return  would  bring  the 
day  of  her  redemption  and  joy.  When,  however,  Constantino  mounted  the  throne,  and 
the  church  with  him,  her  spirit  and  her  faith  changed.  Favor  with  men,  and  increasing 
flatteries,  honors,  wealth,  and  power,  made  the  world  seem  less  barren,  and  more 
attractive.  Gradually,  but  surely,  the  blessed  hope  gave  way  to  the  power  of  present 
possession  and  enjoyment ;  the  once  desolate  widow  became  elated,  proud,  and  self- 
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snfflcient ;  and  she  said  in  her  heart,  '  I  sit  as  a  qneen,  and  shall  have  no  sorrow.*  For 
many  generations,  it  woold  have  been  the  dread  of  the  visible  church  to  have  the  Lord  to 
come." 

Obs,  9.  The  historical  fact  that  Millenarianism  was  thus  crashed  is  far 
from  being  dislionorable  to  us.  Indeed,  we  rather  glory  in  the  occurrence, 
as  indirect  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  our  position,  seeing  iliat  as  a  defec- 
tion from  the  truth  was  predicted  by  the  apostles  to  take  place,  that  TCiy 
form  of  doctrine  departed  from — provided  once  generally  held,  and  con- 
tained (even  in  the  literal  sense)  in  the  Word — it  must  be  regarded  as  ap- 
proaching the  nearest  to  sound  doctrine.  The  warnings  specially  given  re- 
specting this  doctrine  in  its  leading  feature  of  the  Sec.  Advent,  etc.,  nn- 
viistakably  ifulicate  a  foreseen  denial  of  its  characteristics.  Hence,  we  have 
corroborating  evidence  in  its  favor,  when  we  hear  the  Roman  Catholic 
Baronius  telling  us  :  '*  The  figments  of  the  Millenaries  being  rejecteil  every- 
where, and  denied  by  the  learned  witli  hisses  and  laughter ^  and  being  aim 
put  under  the  ban,  were  entirely  extirpated.^* 

The  reader  will  observe  that  if  our  doctrine  had  always  remained  ihe  generaUy  rtceiitd 
doctrine  of  the  church  it  woold  iiot  meet  the  requirements  of  prediction  respecting  tht 
lack  of  faith  in  Christ's  coming,  the  attitude  of  professed  servants  who  say  that  Ht 
delayeih  IFis  comingy  the  abounding  of  unbelief  and  apostasy,  etc.  This  same  Baronius  say^ 
powers,  Ifis.  Popes^  vol.  1,  p.  97)  that  DamuKus  condemned  the  MiUenarians  in  the 
CouncU  of  Rome,  a.d.  378.  But  Bowers  shows  that  he  is  wrong,  since  after  that  Council 
"  many  eminent  men  in  the  church  held  it,  and  Sulpicius  Severus  among  the  rest,  icHhovA 
being  deemed  heretics  on  that  score.*'  Mede,  Brooks,  etc.,  evidently  (saying  that 
Damasus  condemned  the  MiUenarians,  and  Mede,  Works^  p.  604,  also  says  that  Damasns 
suppressed  the  works  of  Victorinus  and  Sulpicius)  took  this  either  from  Baronius,  or 
from  Lorinus,  the  Jesuit  (Lorinu.s  in  his  Com.  on  Acts  1  :  6,  refers  to  **  Ihe  heresy  of 
ChtHaam,  which  Pope  Damasus  had  condemned  in  Apollinaris"),  and  both  Baronius  and 
Lorinus  were  misled  by  the  condemnation  of  Apollinaris,  who  with  views  that  the 
Pope  reprobated,  also  entertained  Chiliasm  in  some  of  its  features.  After  looking  over 
all  the  testimony  a\ai  able  on  the  subject,  it  is  our  decided  opinion  that  the  suftpressim 
of  the  doctrine  whm  later  than  the  time  of  Damasus,  and  that  Bower  is  correct  in  his 
opinion.  In  contirmution  of  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  Apollinaris  was  Dot 
condemned  as  a  Chiliast  but  for  other  alleged  error,  and  that  Jerome  (with  whom 
Damasus  was  intimate,  and  who  upheld  and  praised  Damasus)  himself — opposed  to 
Chiliasm —(/rtre,^  not  condemn  it  as  heresy  (saying  that  **  many  Christians  and  martyrs  bad 
affirmed  the  things  (Chiliasm)  which  he  denied  ;  and  that  a  great  multitude  of  Christians 
agreed  in  them  in  his  own  day,  so  that  though  he  could  not  follow  them,  he  could  not 
condemn  them''),  which  he  certainly  would  have  done,  or  intimated,  had  the  Bishop,  his 
personal  friend,  decreed  it.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Baronius  is  correct,  that 
we  admit  his  statement  (*'  the  heresy,  however,  loquacimis  before,  teas  silenced  then^  and 
since  that  time  has  hardly  been  heard  of"),  and  that  Damasus,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Council,  suppressed  Millenarianism.  It  certainly  cannot  be  flattering  to  the  prevailing 
view,  that  this  was  done  by  a  Pope  with  the  character  of  Damasus,  and  by  a  clergy  which 
sustained  the  reputation  given  to  them  at  that  time.*  It  must,  indeed,  be  particularty 
gratifying  to  some  of  our  opponents  that  the  charge  of  **  heresy  "  preferred  against  ns 
comes  from  such  a  source,  so  that  e.g.  Dr.  Hamilton  declares  :  "  Yet  this  doctrine  of 
the  Chiliasts  was  condemned  by  the  cfiurch— since  that  time  all  are  accounted  heretics 
that  maintained  it.*'    In  our  reading,  this  charge  has  been  found  repextied  again  and  agav^ 


♦  Comp.  e.g.  Bowers,  IBs.  Popes,  noticing  the  statements  of  Baronius  and  others.  The 
character  of  Damasus  is  very  far  from  being  saintly,  if  we  are  to  credit  Koman  Cathohc 
writers.  It  is  a  strange  contrast  to  notice  Jerome's  timeserving  spirit  thus  brought 
out :  Jerome  himself  had  called  Damasus  a  **  virgin  doctor  of  the  virgin  church,"  but 
after  his  patron  was  dead  and  he  had  left  Borne,  **  the  virgin  church**  was  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  **  the  scarlet  whore,**  and  ttie  clergy,  into  **  ihe  senate  of  pharisees.*'  A  toler- 
able specimen. ' 
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by  respectable  writers,  but  none  of  them  dart  to  tell  ns  by  what  doss  of  men  this  was 
done,  for  such  an  exposure  would  blunt  the  edge  of  their  weapon  and  make  it  recoil 
npon  themselves.  The  fact  is,  that  Millenarians  esteem  it  an  honor  that  their  doctrine 
was  first  suppressed  by  prelates  possessing  the  character,  etc.,  that  history  accords  to  them. 
The  truth  is,  that  while  our  doctrine  was  obnoxious  to,  and  detested  by,  the  Bishops, 
and  many  of  the  leading  clergy,  through  partisanship,  yet  it  was  not  so  early  authorita- 
tively condemned,  seeing  that  such  a  condemnation  would  involve  a  disastrous  con- 
troversy respecting  the  regular  perpetuation  of  the  church.  The  Bishops  and  Prelates 
were  too  shrewd  to  do  this,  seeing,  as  they  did,  that  this  would  involve  so  many  of  the 
Fathers  that  it  would  be  difficult  and  hazardous,  yea,  impossible,  to  trace  the  true  church 
unless  through  **  heretics.'*  Hence  the  cautious  policy  was  adopted,  not  to  condemn  it  in 
any  regular  decree,  but  in  establishing  as  the  faith  of  the  church  its  opposite,  and 
making  all  submit  to  the  latter  as  the  truth.  What  must  we  think,  however,  of  the  spirit 
animating  Prof.  Briggs  {X.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879),  who,  wWi  evident  relish,  approvingly 
quotes  Baronius'  declarations,  and  eulogizes  the  Popish  doctors,  and  even  praises  the  long 
•*dark  ages"  of  triumphant  Popery,  pronouncing  them  ^^  the  heroic  ages,**  and  then 
wallows  in  the  old  slander  of  associating  Chiliasm  with  fanatics,  outside  of  "  the 
historic  church."     The  scholarly  certainly  cannot  be  influenced  by  it. 

Obs.  10.  Baronius  and  others  have  asserted  that  for  a  long  time  the 
doctrine  was  '*  entirely  extirpated. '^  This  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  cer- 
tainly was  brought  into  such  disfavor  by  a  ruling  Romish  Church  that 
during  "  the  dark  ages,"  down  to  the  Reformation,  it  was  scarcely  known. 
Still  we  have  intimations,  plain  and  decided,  that  it  was  held  by  individu- 
als (as  e.g.  Jerome  mentions  in  his  day,  what  Lorinus,  the  Jesuit,  says  of 
Tully  Crispold,  quoted  by  Brooks,  EL  Pro^ili.  Interp.y  p.  60;  comp.  Bernard, 
etc.,  quoted  by  Seiss,  p.  26,  in  A  Question  m  Bschatology,  etc.),  and,  at  least, 
in  some  of  its  features,  by  the  Vaudois  or  Waldenses,  Albigenses,  Lollard, 
or  Wickliffites,  and  the  Bohemian  Protestants  (comp.  the  extracts,  some 
of  which  will  hereafter  be  given,  presented  in  Elliott's  HorcB  Apoc,  Taylor's 
Voice  of  the  Churchy  etc.).  This  testimony  could,  undoubtedly,  be  ex- 
tended, if  we  only  had  the  opinions  of  many  who  fell  under  Romish  con- 
demnation, and  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  were  detested  and  rooted  out 
on  account  of  opposition  to  Romish  doctrines.  But  even  if  all  such  in- 
timations were  lacking,  it  would  only  indicate  how  wide-reachiiig  the  apos- 
tasy had  grown,  hoio  fearfully  prediction  on  the  subject  was  verified,  and 
hoio  important  it  was  for  the  old  truth  to  be  revived. 

Prof.  Briggs  {K.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879)  exults  in  the  fact  that  "  the  great  churches  of 
Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor  condemned  the  heresu,'*  and  that  **  the  consolidation 
of  Christian  faith  in  creed  and  liturgy,  effectually  excluded  Chiliasm  more  and  more 
from  the  church,  until  it  was  banished  for  many  centuries."  Admit  the  crushing  of  our 
doctrine,  and  then  ask  by  whom  was  it  done,  and  how  it  was  accomplished,  and  the 
historical  answer  certainly  cannot  be  flattering  to  our  opponents.  The  period  of  time, 
the  many  centuries,  when  it  lay  depressed,  is  sufficiently  delineated  by  Komish  and 
Protestant  writers  to  set  aside  the  extravagant  eulogies  bestowed  upon  them  by  Prof. 
B.  in  order  to  sustain  his  bitter  anti-chiliastic  prejudices.  But  it  does  seem  strange  for 
a  Protestant,  and  a  professed  scholar,  to  so  far  forget  himself,  that,  in  order  to  make  a 
doctrine  odious,  he  will  exalt  those  who  have  been  the  most  unrelenting  persecutors  of  the 
forerunners  of  principles  and  a  liberty  in  which  the  Protestant  Church  to-day  rejoices  ; 
and  to  correspondingly  degrade,  as  unworthy  of  the  least  attention,  men  who  advocated 
those  principles  and  that  liberty,  because  they  held  to  *  *  Chiliastic  notions. "  Those 
who  opposed  the  encroachments  of  the  Papacy  and  resisted  its  abuses,  are  to  be  derided, 
because  they  said  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Ref.,  vol.  3,  p.  415)  in  their  helplessness  :  "Let  us 
lift  up  our  heads,  looking  to  the  Lord,  who  will  come  and  will  7iot  tarry.*'  Individual 
members  of  the  Komish  Church,  as  well  as  protesting  communities  outside  of  it,  who 
denounced  hierarchical  tendencies,  resisted  usurpations,  and  expressed  a  belief  in  a 
speedy  Advent  to  remove  existing  evils  and  introduce  a  Sabbatism,  are  to  be  judged 
only  as  estimated  by  their  cruel  enemies,  because  they  expressed  sentiments  too  much  alUed 
with  the  Chiliastic.    Why  not  go  a  step  farther,  and  include  the  Reformers  themselves,  who 
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also  expressed  snch  views,  utterly  antagonistio— as  we  shall  show — to  modem,  Whitbjui 
theories  of  the  Millennium  ? 

Under  the  preceding  Propositions  reference  has  been  made  to  this  continuation,  and 
Jerome's  statements  respecting  many  holding  it  in  his  day.     Later  on  the  traces  tie 
rarer,  until  they  cease,  unless  we  regard  those  testimonies  that  DdUinger  has  giren  in 
Prophecies  of  ihe  Middle  Ages,  as  favoring  Chiliasm  in  some  of  their  aspects.     We  pan 
them  by  for  this  reason  :  although  opposed  to  the  Bomish,  general,  view  of  the  MiUeii- 
nium,  yet  there  is  snch  an  admixture  of  error  that  they  cannot  properly  be  regarded  m 
Chiliastic.     Let  us  e.g.  take  one  of  the  most  noted,  ihe  Prophecies  of  Joachim,  and  the 
Evangelium  cetemum  of  the  Fratricelli,  and  these  were  widely  removed  from  the  PrimitiTe 
Chiliasm,  losing  sight  entirely  of  the  specific  covenanted  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  th« 
Messiah,  which  was  the  idea  of  the  early  ('hurch.    A  brief  mention  of  the  scheme  enter- 
tained, is  sufficient  .to  demonstrate  this  fact.    These  held  that  we  have  had  a  dynasty  of 
the  Father  extending  from  Adam  to  the  First  Advent ;  then  followed  a  dynasty  of  Jenu 
Christ,  lasting  1000  years  or  more  from  that  Advent ;  this  last,  in  which  they  lived,  iraa 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  dynasty  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (golden  age),  which  was  indefinite  at 
limited,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  believer.     A  number  of  views,  hostile  to  the  prevailing 
Augustinian,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  arisen  from  the  remains  of  Chiliastic  belief 
still  existing  here  and  there.     Some  of  the  former  advocates  of  the  Papal  doctrine 
renounced  it  for  Chiliastic  views,  as  Le  P^re  Lambert  (a  French  Roman  Catholic 
whose  '*  Expositions,"  favoring  a  Pre-Mill.  Advent,  restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  reign  of 
Christ,  was  translated  into  German  by  Yon  Mayer),  Lacunza  (Ben-Ezra,  a  Spanish  Jev, 
whose  work,  **The  Com.  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and  Majesty,"  was  translated  by  Edwtid 
Irving),  John  Baptist  Pagini  (a  BomanCath.  Priest,  in  his  work,  '*  The  End  of  the  World, 
or  the  Sec.  Com.  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ).     The  fact  is  that  some  Boman- 
ists  could  not  drift  so  far  away  from  the  old  landmarks,  but  what  they  would  revive 
sentiments  and  the  idea  of  the  Millenaries,  more  accordant  with  Chiliastic  antecedents 
than  the  Popish  notion,  but  these  feeble  utterances  were  crushed  under  the  weight  of 
Church  authority.     Here  and  there  we  have  intimations  of  the  continued  existence  of 
the  doctrine  even  down  to  the  16th  century.     Thus  e.g.  Appleton's  (^clop.j  Art.  Jfoi^e 
Amyrani,   a  French   Calvinist  theologian,  bom   1596,   who  **  acting  in    concert  with 
Bicnelieu,  aimed  at  a  reconciliation  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic  Church," 
wrote  a  work,  **  Against  the  MiUenarisUi.' *    Although  knowing  nothing  of  the  contents  of 
the  work,  its  title  implies  that  a  growing  class  must  have  existed,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  issued.     One  thing  is  certain  that  no  union  could  be  effected  between  Protestants 
being  Millenarians  and  Bomanists. 

Obs.  11.  Various  writers  in  tracing  our  doctrine  have,  through  inadver- 
tency or  misapprehension  of  our  belief,  made  the  unscholarly  mistake  of  at- 
tributing a  revival  of  our  faith  to  the  extended  belief  in  the  Advent  of 
Jesus  to  judgment  about  the  year  a.d.  1000  and  succeeding  dates,  and, 
with  evident  relish,  endeavor  to  make  our  system  accountable  for  the 
calamitous  results  (so  graphically  described  by  Mosheim).  But  this  belief 
arose  from  the  Romish  vietv,  and  not  from  Milleiiarianimn.  The  proof  is  self- 
evident^  and  the  least  knowledge  of  the  facts  will  make  it  apparent  to  every 
one.  The  Augustinian  theory,  so  generally  adopted  by  the  Popish  doc- 
tors, commenced  the  Millennium  with  the  First  Advent  of  Christ,  and  con- 
sequently, in  agreement  with  this  view,  when  the  one  thousand  years,  dated 
from  the  First  Advent,  expired.  Popery,  driven  to  a  conclusion  by  its  own 
adopted  Millennial  theory,  looked  for  the  Coming  to  Judgment,  and,  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.,  for  a  ffeneral  destruction  of  all 
sublunary  things.  Now  this  was  the  opposite  of  Millenarian  views,  which 
made  the  Millennium  future,  to  be  introduced  by  a  resurrection,  and  to  be 
followed  by  a  glorious  restoration  of  all  things.  The  misapplication  of  the 
Millenary  (maSing  it  Pre- Advent)  and  of  the  Sec.  Advent  (making  it  Post- 
Millennial)  is  purely  Romish  error,  and,  in  view  of  the  extent  in  which  it 
was  held  and  the  miseries  that  it  entailed^  is  decisive  proof  how  largely 
Millenarianism  had  been  obliterated. 
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This  mistake  has  been  incorporated  in  several  oyolopeedias  (as  Appleton*B,  Brit.,  eto.) 
and  also  MiUerism  which  lacks  the  purely  Chiliastic  features  of  a  futxire  Millenniom,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  (although  the  parties  sprung  from  Millerism  have  in  most 
cases,  as  the  majority  of  Sec.  Adventists,  returned  to  a  more  pure  Chiliastic  doc- 
trine). Writers  against  our  belief  introduce  this  Eomish  observation  derived  from  Au- 
gustinian  teachirg,  most  ofiEensively  against  us,  never  regarding  in  the  least  the  numerous 
replies  made  by  us  in  explanation.  In  illustration  :  one  of  the  most  unfair  and  un- 
charitable performances  is  Prof.  Sanborn's  Essay  on  MUenariana  {Bib,  Sac,  July,  1855), 
in  which  among  other  mistakes  we  are  charged  with  the  extravagances  of  the  middle 
ages  (when  our  doctrine  was  really  buried  under  a  cloud  of  darkness)  introduced  by 
Post'MUlennicdists,  and  with  the  errors  of  men  who  were  Anti-MiUenarians.  Strange  that 
learned  men,  when  our  doctrine  is  so  accessible  and  history  is  so  plain  in  describing  our 
views  and  that  of  others,  cannot  discriminate  between  our  Fre-MillennicU  position  and 
that  occupied  by  Post-Millennial  and  Anti-Millennial  advocates.  We  sometimes  are  almost 
led  to  suspect  that  the  oversight  is  inieniional,  but,  in  charity,  trust  that  it  results 
through  Bunpiemisapprehension.  As  one  (Brookes)  has  well  expressed  it :  *'  the  fanatical 
crowds  that  were  so  alarmed  were  not  Pre-Millennialists,  bu/Post-Millennialists.*'  Hence 
it  is  unjust  to  burden  us  with  the  vagaries  that  belong,  as  aU  hisiory  attests,  to  our 
opponents.  As  this  accusation  is  constantly  repeated,  we  append  several  testimonies, 
vrluch  present  the  truth  in  the  matter.  Hagenbach,  His,  cf  Doc.,  vol.  1,  sec.  202,  quot- 
ing Liicke,  etc.,  shows  that  the  Augustinian  view  adopted  to  avoid  MUlenarianism  as 
formerly  entertained,  was  the  cause  of  the  expectation  and  commotion.  Dr.  Fisher, 
Art.  "  ifiU.,"  M'Clintock  &  Strong's  Oychp.,  justly  traces  this  expectation  of  Advent  to 
Augustine's  views,  saying  :  **  As  the  year  of  our  Lord  1000  approached,  it  was  a 
natural  corollary  that  the  judgment  and  end  of  the  world  would  then  occur."  This 
is  true,  because  the  Mill,  was  then  supposed  to  end,  and  the  Popish  ideas  of  judgment 
and  its  results  were  then  to  be  realized.  Compare  Faber's  Inquiry  into  History  and 
Iheot.  of  the  Anc.  Vallenses  and  Albigenses,  p.  380,  etc.,  Guizot's  CHv,  in  Europe,  p.  95,  and 
the  Arts,  in  Herzog  and  other  cyclops. 
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Proposition   78.  The  early  chwrch  doctrine  was  revived  after 
the  Reformation. 

Several  hundred  names,  including  some  of  the  most  emment, 
learned,  and  pious  in  the  church,  are  given  in  such  works,  as 
Taylor's  Yoice  of  the  Churchy  Brooks's  El.  Proph.  Interpretaiion^ 
Seiss'siia^^  Times ^  Elliott's  HorcB.  Apoc.^  Shimeall's  JSschaiology^ 
Cox's  Millenarian^s  Answer^  Anderson's  Apology,  Time  of  toe 
End^  West's  Essay  on  His.  of  Doc.^  and  various  others,  embracing 
many  living  after  the  Reformation,  who  again  revived  the  early 
faith  of  the  church  in  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  still  future,  and  to  be 
set  up  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 

The  works  allnded  to  give  many  interesting  extracts  confirmatory  of  the  Chiliastie 
views  held  at  this  reyival  of  the  doctrine.  Bh.  Newton  {Dis,  On  Proph..,  No.  25).  after 
referring  to  the  suppression  of  the  doctrine  through  the  influence  of  Rome,  says  :  "  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  this  doctrine  lay  depressed  for  many  ages  ;  bat  it  sprang  ap 
.  again  at  the  Reformation,  and  will  flourish  together  with  the  study  of  BeYelation." 
Appleton's  Cyclop.,  Art.  *'  Mill.,*'  with  all  its  one-sidedness,  frankly  remarks  :  "The 
Keformation  of  the  16th  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to  Millenarian  views,**  that  the 
Anabaptist  movement  was  only  a  **  caricature  of  the  old  Christian  doctrine,**  that  **it 
was  preached  with  enthusiasm  by  many  sects  and  theologians  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries,"  mentioning  Wiegel,  Comenins,  Jurieu,  Mede,  Bengal,  Oettinger,  Hahn, 
Stilling,  Lavater,  and  also  Hass,  Bothe,  Hofihuan,  Delitzsch,  Kurtz,  Hebart,  Thiersch, 
Nitzsch,  P.  Lange,  Ebrard,  Irving,  Gumming,  and  others,  as  its  advocates  during  this 
period  and  later.  Abbott  and  Conant  (Die.  of  Rdig,  Knot/pledge)  say  :  **  These  views 
(Chiliastie)  may  be  traced  to  the  earliest  history  of  the  church,  and  were  advocated  by 
the  fathei;^  up  to  the  4th  century.  They  then  declined,  iUl  the  Reformaiion  aave  (hem  a 
new  impulse,  since  which  time  they  have  prevailed  through  the  entire  church  to  a  large 
extent. 

Obs.  1.  Candor  requires  of  us  to  state  this  peculiarity  attached  to  those 
who  were  thus  Chiliastie.  (1)  Some  held  strictly  to  the  Primitive  view,  as 
contained  in  our  argument,  believing  only  in  one  Kingdom  (while  acknowl- 
edging the  general  Divine  Sovereignty,  etc.),  still  future,  which  was  to 
accord  with  the  Davidic  covenant  and  related  prophecies.  The  church, 
exceedingly  precious,  was  regarded  as  only  provisioiml  and  iniroductory 
to  this  Kingdom.  (2)  Others,  with  a  cordial  faith  in  such  a  future  King- 
dom, also  upheld  a  Kingdom  as  present  existing  in  the  church — a  kind  of 
prelude  to  the  coming  one — thus  retaining  m  part  the  Oriffcnistic  or 
Augustinian  idea.  (3)  Some  declare  for  a  present  Kingdom  in  tne  church, 
and  also  for  a  future  one  here  on  earth  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  but  tm-orporaie 
with  the  latter  mystical  conceptions  or  spiritualizing  deductions  (which  de- 
tract from  the  early  view),  as  e.g.  making  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  invisi- 
ble, retaining  the  Son  of  Man  dtiring  this  period  in  the  third  heaven,  etc, 
thtis  violating  the  express  terms  of  the  covenant  and  promises.  (4)  Others, 
again,  with  or  without  a  decisive  Church-Kingdom  theory,  have  adopted 
certain  salient  features  of  Chiliasm  (as  e.g.  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the 
restoration  of  all  things,  the  rise  of  the  Antichrist  and  his  destruction  by 
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the  personal  coming  of  Jesus^  the  first  resurrection  literal,  the  Sabbatism, 
etc.),  so  directly  antagonistic  to  prevailing  views  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  our  doctrine  that  they  may  be  classed  as,  at  least,  partly  Ghiliastic. 
The  first  three,  and  some  of  the  fourth  class,  reject  the  notion  that  the 
present  dispensation,  in  any  sejise,  contaiiied  the  covenantedy  predicted 
Kingdom  of  the  Messiah;  they  all  looked,  however  they  may  regard  the 
church  as  provisional  and  even  an  introductory  reign,  to  the  Sec,  Advent 
for  the  realization  of  the  glorious  Kingdom  as  promised  by  the  prophets, 
as  covenanted  by  God,  and  as  believed  in  by  the  early  church.  This  king- 
dom, pre-eminently  Messianic,  they  all  believed  was  introduced  by  aper- 
sonal  Advent  and  a  prior  resurrection  of  the  saints. 

Hence  on  the  great  outlines  they  are  a  unit,  however  they  may  differ  as  to  details. 
For  they  are  aU  Pre-MUlenarian  in  view,  and  look  to  the  Kingdom  to  be  set  up  here  on 
earth  after  the  Sec.  Advent  for  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  In  a  subject  so 
vast  and  complicated,  it  is  reasonable,  owing  to  human  weakness  and  infirmity,  to  expect 
a  divergence  of  view  as  to  details,  the  order  of  events,  and  the  meaning  of  various  pre- 
dictions. A  greater  divergency  and  antagonism  of  view,  even  pertaining  to  fundamentals, 
exist  among  our  opponents,  but  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should  reject  their  views, 
seeing  that  no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  escaped  such  treatment.  It  is  therefore  unfair 
to  (as  Brown)  object  to  our  doctrine  because  differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  details,  and  conceal  the  greater  differences  prevailing  on  their  own  side.  Besides 
this,  as  our  argument  progresses,  it  wiU  be  shown  that  these  differences  largely  and 
almost  invariably  result  from  a  departure  from  the  oath-bound  covenants  and  the  plain 
grammatical  sense  of  the  Word.  The  truth  is,  that  some  Pre-MiUenarians  are  so  largely 
leavened  by  the  prevailing  spiritualizing  interpretations,  that  they  cannot  entirely 
rid  themselves  of  its  influence.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  crudeness  of  the  works  indicate, 
that  some  Pre-Millenarians,  without  a  careful  study  of  the  subject,  have  rushed  into 
print  and  presented  but  a  meagre  and  one-sided  aspect  of  the  doctrine,  utterly  failing  to 
observe  the  force  of  the  fundamerUal  covenants, 

Obs.  2.  While  some  of  the  Reformers  entertained  partly  Chiliastic  views, 
others  expressed  themselves  in  a  way  contradictory  to  pure  Millenarianism. 
But  whatever  their  sentiments,  not  one  of  thein  believed  in  the  modern  Whit- 
byan  view  of  the  Millennium.  Those  who  were  not  Chiliastic,  at  least  sup- 
ported, as  we  shall  show,  the  Cliiliastic  position  thus  far,  that  they  did  not 
adopt  the  idea  of  a  Millennitim  still  future,  to  bo  ushered  in  before  the  Sec. 
Advent.  They  were  Augustinian  in  doctrine,  and  utterly  refused  the 
modern  prevailing  doctrine  «^  ant i- Scriptural  and  delusive  (comp.  e.g.  the 
quotations  from  tnom  under  Prop.  175). 

In  reference  to  the  Reformers  we  give  place  to  no  one  in  deep  respect  for  them  as 
devoted  men  of  the  church,  but  we  have  greater  esteem  for  the  authority  of  Scripture 
V  Props.  9  and  10).  The  Reformers,  with  all  their  greatness,  were  fallible,  and  differed 
among  themselves.  Now  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Protestant  Church  in 
opposition  to  the  Romish  that  when  men  differ  among  themselves  the  question  of  such 
difference  is  to  be  decided  by  an  appeal,  not  to  church  authority,  or  to  the  weight  of 
any  man's  writings,  but  to  the  Scriptures.  This  was  the  position  of  the  Reformers 
themselves,  and  they  frequently  asserted  that  they  themselves  should  only  be  followed  in 
so  far  as  their  views  corresponded  with  the  Scriptures.  They  themselves  acknowledged 
their  liability  to  error  ;  that  many  things  in  the  Bible  were  still  obscure  to  them  ;  and 
that  by  study,  prayer,  continued  application,  progress  would  be  made  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  A  pompous  amount  of  quotations  might  be  adduced  from  them  to  sustain 
these  points,  but  we  think  no  one  will  dispute  a  fact  that  is  so  apparent  and  essential 
to  progress.*    For,  if  we  blindly  believe  and  only  believe  what  some  great  and  good  men 

*Comp.  e.g.  Mosheim  Gh.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  19,  and  Schlegers  note,  Kurtz*s  Ch.  His., 
vol.  2,  sec.  20,  D'Anbign^'s  His.  Ref.,  Schmucker's  Lutheran  Symbols,  and  writings  of 
Auberlen,  Sprecher,  Conrad,  and  a  host  of  others. 
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have  said,  we  (a)  yield  the  liberty  of  private  judgment  given  by  God  ;  (d)  set  np  an 
infallibility  unrecognized  by  the  Word  ;  (c)  render  ourselves  liable  to  error;  (d)  dishonor 
the  doctrinal  position  of  Holy  Writ ;  (e)  remove  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  ;  (/)  and  place  the  writer  whom  we  indorse  in  a  false  position.  Augustine  has  so 
happily  and  delicately  expressed  this,  when  he  answered  a  Donatist  who  had  quoted 
the  authority  of  Cyprian  against  him,  that  it  may  properly  be  introduced  as  iUustntife 
of  our  opinion  :  **  But  now  seeing  that  it  is  not  canonical  which  thou  recitest,  with  Aat 
liberty  to  which  the  Lord  hath  called  us,  I  do  not  receive  the  opinion,  differing  from 
Scripture,  of  that  man  whose  praise  I  cannot  reach,  to  whose  great  learning  I  do  noC 
compare  my  writings,  whose  wit  I  love,  in  whose  speech  I  delight,  whose  charity  I 
admire,  whose  martyrdom  I  reverence." 

2.  It  has  been  asserted  by  numerous  writers  that  the  Eschatology  of  the  Reformers  is, 
more  or  less,  defective.  Thus  e.g.  Auberlen  (Div.  Rev.,  p.  224,  seq.)  says,  that  ''the 
Eschatology  of  the  elder  Protestantism  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  imperfect" 
(comp.  Domer*s  JRs.  Prot,  TheoL,  vol.  2,  p.  170,  etc.,  also  Art.  2,  Eoang.  Quarieriy  Bemae 
for  Jan.,  1875,  written  either  by  Dr.  Brown  or  Dr.  Valentine,  one  of  the  e^ton» 
Martenson,  Ck.  Dog.^  etc.).  Various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this  by  different  writers, 
such  as,  that  the  defectiveness  arose  from  their  recent  emergence  from  Popery  (being 
unable  to  rid  themselves  entirely  from  its  influenc3),  from  the  bias  obtained  throagh 
the  teaching  of  the  later  Fathers,  especially  Augustine,  from  their  being  trammelled  bj 
the  popish  notion  of  the  church,  from  their  attention  being  specially  diverted  to  other 
subjects  at  that  time  more  the  objects  of  controversy,  from  their  not  being  placed  in  a 
favorable  position  for  the  developing  of  the  truth  in  this  direction,  etc.  Howerer 
explained,  the  fact  remains,  and  their  language,  whatever  the  reason  may  be,  sometimes 
implies  doubt,  sometimes  a  feeling  after  the  old  paths,  and  sometimes  it  is  con- 
tradictory.* 

3.  After  the  Reformers  occurred  what  they  themselves  were  directly  opposed  to,  viz.: 
their  writings  and  confessions  (especially  the  latter)  were  elevated  to  an  authority  equal 
to  that  of  the  Scriptures.  All  historians  sadly  testify  to  this  unfortunate  procednre. 
The  impartial  student  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  justice  in  the  strictures  of 
certain  writers  respecting  the  course  taken  by  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Reformers. 
Thus  e.g.  Hallam  {Introd.  Lit.  of  Europe^  vol.  2,  p.  200)  allades  to  the  right  of  Private 
Judgment,  as  an  essential  principle  of  Protestantism,  but  which  was  afterward  con- 
stantly  violated  by  the  stringent  imposition  of  Confessions,  in  the  understanding  of  which 
Confessions  no  liberty  was  allowed,  even  iu  non-essentials.  This  gave  force  to  one  of 
the  reproaches  cast  upon  the  Reformation  by  the  adherents  of  Rome  (and  reproduced 
by  Free  Religionists,  etc.,  of  the  present  day),  viz.  :  that  (ifler  according  liberty  of 
jndgment  to  reject  the  authority  of  the  Romish  church  and  form  others,  it  then  with- 
draws that  liberty  and  devot«s  all  who  dissent  from  them  to  obloquy,  heresy,  and  even 
to  bonds  and  death.  Hallam  remarks  :  "'  these  reproaches,  it  may  be  a  shame  for  ns 
to  own,  can  be  uttered  and  cannot  be  refuted "  (comp.  Milner*s  Jfis.  Literature,  etc.). 
Hence  it  has  been  said  (vol.  1,  p.  370)  that  the  Reformation  **  was  but  a  change  of 
masters  " ;  and  if  we  are  to  credit  certain  rigid  symbolists  of  our  country  and  Europe, 
these  old  confessions  {loith  a  mass  of  superadded  matter)  are  still  to  be  our  masters,  to 
be  received  nnqualijiedly,  placed  on  a  Romish  footing  of  equality  with  the  Scriptures. 
This  spirit  necessarily  excluded  proper  development  and  true  advancement ;  fettered  by 
a  bigoted  confessional  of  standard  by  which  everything  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  is  to 


Encyclop.,  declares  that  the  Reformers  while  resisting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fanatieal 
Anabaptist  view,  and,  on  the  other,  Popish  errors,  still  held  to  a  defective  Eschatology, 
the  original  doctrine  not  being  correctly  held,  but  which  was  restored  as  the  church 
advanced  in  her  prophetical  studies.  The  best  proof  of  such  a  defective  Eschatology  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  most  ultra-symbolists,  who  specially  pride  themselves  on  a 
strict  adherence  to  Reformation  doctrine,  do  not  hold  the  Eschatology  as  given  by  the 
Reformers,  as  e.g.  the  time  of  the  Millennium,  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  non- 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  the  Antichrist.  Such,  whUe  opposing  us,  are  Teiy  careful 
to  concecU  their  own  defection  from  the  Reformer's  teaching.  Accusing  us  of  a  departure 
— as  if  it  were  fatal— they  themselves  are  open  to  the  same  accusation,  if  it  has  any 
force. 
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be  measured,  the  Confessions  became  the  measurer  of  Soriptnre.  Bnt  this  is  only  part  of 
the  troth  ;  for  however  extended  this  spirit,  yet  good  and  tnie  men,  followers  of  the 
Reformers,  endeavored  to  restrain  this  spirit,  so  fatal  to  advance  in  knowledge. 
German,  English,  French,  and  other  theologians  of  eminence  have  protested  against  this 
exiretne  confessional  observance,  and  have  shown  that,  owing  to  this  proscription  and  the 
▼irnlent  controversies  engendered  by  it,  a  frnitfol  source  of  continued  ignorance  upon 
Tarious' points,  and  a  shutting  of  the  door  to  advance  in  the  truth,  have  been  entailed. 
Hallam  and  others  overlook  this  protest,  because  in  the  earlier  period  it  unfortunately 
proved  ijbself  a  small  minority,  which  by  degrees,  however,  has  swelled  to  a  large  number. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  illustrative  of  human  prejudice  and  passion,  that  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  was  acknowledged  that  such  confessions  were  fallible — the  then  ex- 

greased  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  by  their  authors— they  still  were,  on  the  other 
and,  held  as  certain,  from  which  there  could  be  no  dissent  without  meriting  censure 
and  punishment.  From  all  this  (comp.  Prop.  10)  we  learn,  that  while  it  is  a  duty  and 
pleasure  to  honor  the  Reformers  and  their  utterances  (in  so  far  as  they  accord  with 
truth),  we  cannot,  witliout  detracting  from  our  Christian  manhood,  and  from  the  honor 
due  alone  to  the  Scriptures,  elevate  these  men  and  their  works  to  the  position  of  the 
inspired  prophets  and  apostles.  If  God  had  intended  the  Scriptures  to  be  circumscribed 
by  such  assigned  limits,  provision  undoubtedly  would  have  been  made  to  secure  to  us  a 
confession  not  evidencing  in  its  very  construction  the  marks  of  human  workmanship. 

4.  Simply  as  a  reminder  to  our  opponents  (as  e.g.  Seiffarth)  who  urge  the  Reformers 
as  if  they  were  infallible,  we  illustrate  the  fact  that,  with  all  their  greatness  and  valuable 
labors,  they  may  also  be  in  error  in  their  interpretation  of  Scripture.  Thus  e.g.  both 
Ijnthei  {Table  Talk) and  Melanchthon  (Initia  Dodrinoe  Physica),  as  shown  by  White  {The 
Warfare  of  Science ;  and  see  his  references  to  Bretschneider,  Lange,  and  Prowe),  op- 
posed the  Copernican  system  by  appeals  to  Scripture,  «Joshua,  the  Psalms,  Ecclesiastes, 
etc.,  proving  that  the  earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe.  In  their  conscientiousness 
liUther  calls  Copernicus  **  an  upstart  astrologer"  and  **  fool,"  while  Melanchthon  pro- 
nounces him  guilty  of  **  a  want  of  honesty  and  decency  to  assert  such  notions  publicly.' ' 
This  teaches  us  that  good  and  great  men  may  misjudge  and  misinterpret,  under  the 
impression  that  they  are  doing  God*s  service. 

Obs,  3.  The  subject  requires  that  we  should  more  particularly  allude  to  the 
views  of  the  Reformers,  and  those  after  them,  who  were  not  directly  Chilias- 
tic  in  doctrine/  They  (as  e.g.  Luther,  Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
and  Knox)  occupied  the  Augustinian  or  Popish  position  (see  works  giving 
extracts  from  their  writings,  such  as  Elliott's  norm  Apoc,  Taylor's  Voice 
of  the  Church,  etc.),  viz.  :  that  the  church,  in  some  sense,  was  the  King- 
dom of  God  (preparatory  to  a  higher  stage),  and  that  the  Millennial  period 
(one  thousand  years)  included  mis  dispensation  or  gospel  period  (some  of 
the  Millennial  descriptions  being  applicable  only  to  a  future  period  either  in 
heaven  or  the  renewed  earth),  and  hence  was  nearing  its  close.  But  each 
of  these  recorded  their  belief,  in  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  be  constanthf 
looking  for  the  Advent ,  in  a  speedy  Advent,  in  there  being  no  future  Millen- 
nial glory  before  the  coming  of  Jesus,  in  the  church  remaining  a  wixed  state 
to  the  end,  in  the  desigyi  of  the  present  dispensation,  in  the  principle  of 
interpretation  adopted,  in  unbelief  again  extending  and  widening  before 
the  Advent,  in  the  renerval  of  this  earth,  etc. — doctrines  in  unison  with 
Chiliasm,  The  simple  truth  in  reference  to  them  is  this  :  that  they  were 
not  Chiliasts,  although  teaching  several  points  that  materially  aid  m  sus- 
taining Chiliasm  (as  e.g.  in  those  enumerated),  and  in  some,  as  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  holding  that  at  the  end  of  the  6th  Chiliad — the  close  of  six 
thousand  years — Christ  would  appear  and  introduce  a  glorious  Sabbatism 
(Prop.  143).  They  were  thus  really  Anti-Milleiiarian  in  the  sense  of  ex- 
pressing faith  in  a  proper  Millennium  yet  to  come,  or  in  that  of  believing 
m  a  Millennium  already  past,  and  this  can  be  abundantly  proven  from  their 
Avri tings,  in  their  declarations  of  the  future  anticipated  condition  of  the 
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worlds  in  their  hopes  of  an  Advent  drawing  nigh^  and  in  their  emphatie 
denial  of  a  conversion  of  the  world  prior  to  the  expected  Advent.  There- 
fore it  is  that  neither  Millenariaus  {excepting  in  the  features  stated)  nor 
Whitbyans  (i.e.  believers  in  a  future  Millennium  brought  about  withotil 
the  Advent  through  present  agencies)  can  wholly  claim  them.* 

1  Becanse  MiUenarians  qaote  Luther,  etc.,  to  sastain  certain  features  of  our  doetrinA, 
we  are  sometimes  unjustly  charged  as  if  we  referred  to  them  as  express  ChUiasts ;  and 
this  too  notwithstanding  the  explicit  statements  given  by  us  respecting  their  doetzisal 
position.  Many  Millenarian  works  (as  Elliott's,  Brooks',  Cox's,  Beiss',  Taylor's,  and 
others)  allow  in  fuU  their  Augustinian  position,  but  only  refer  to  them  (1)  to  show  that 
nowhere  do  they  endorse  the  modern  Whitbyan  doctrine  ;  (2)  that  they  pointedly  oondem» 
the  present  prevailing  view  ;  (3)  and  that,  in  important  points,  they  fully  and  unrtserveSy 
coincide  loilh  our  Millenarian  aiiiiude.  Our  opponents  of  the  Whitbyan  school  cannot 
claim  them,  seeing  that  their  position  is  directly  hostile  to  that  of  the  Reformers.  In  the 
course  of  extended  reading,  we  have  yet  to  find  a  single  sentence  in  the  Reformef*! 
writings,  that  our  opponents  can  directly  quote  in  their  behalf  as  being  in  sympathy 
with  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis.  Our  ability  to  do  this  in  behalf  of  some  of  our  views 
seems  to  be  a  tender  matter  with  Whitbyan  folowers. 

Our  opponents  very  artfully  quote  from  the  Reformers  such  matter  as  they  suppose  ii 
Antichiliastic,  but  are  very  careful  to  avoid  two  kinds  of  utterances  given  by  the  same 
men  :  (1)  those  that  are  in  cordial  sympathy  with  Chiliastic  doctrine  ;  (2)  those  that  are 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  modern,  Whitbyan  notion.  Prof.  Briggs,  in  the  -Y.  Y,  JS^xm^ 
t^,  1879  (republished  in  the  Lutheran  Quarterly),  endeavors,  by  a  concealment  of  the  actual 
facts,  to  leave  the  impression  that  the  Reformers  were  in  accord  with  the  prevailing 
modem  view.  Articles  like  these — and  they  are  numerous— are  insidiously  constructed, 
and  well  calculated  to  prejudice  the  ignorant  or  unwary.  Our  opponents,  when  driven 
to  the  wall,  fully  acknowledge  that  the  Reformers  were  wrong  in  their  Eschatology 
relating  to  the  Millennium.  Scarcely  any  theologian  adopts  their  view  to-day,  it  having 
been  discarded  for  the  futurity  of  the  Mill.,  is  a  question  no  longer  debated.  Con- 
sequently the  Reformers  arc  immensely  more  in  agreement  with  us  than  with  our  opposers. 
as  we  show  by  our  quotations  from  them.  No  one  denies  that  the  Reformers  held  to  a 
present  spiritual  Kingdom  preparatory  to  a  future  one  (as  many  MiUenarians  also  do),  or 
that  they  rejected  a  proper  Mill,  age  in  the  future  (which  is  just  as  hostile  to  our  Post- 
Mill,  friends  as  it  U  to  u-t),  for  the  simple  fact,  which  colored  their  Eschatology,  is  that 
the}',  more  or  less,  adopted  the  Augustinian  notion  of  a  past,  present,  or  existing  Mill 
age,  identifying^  it  with  this  dispensation.  That  the  Reformers  were  opposed  to  the 
carnal,  fanatical  Anabaptist  movement  is  what  every  Chiliast  does,  on  the  ground  of 
locating  the  Mill,  age  after  the  Advent  and  after  the  res.  and  translation  of  the  saints. 
Whitbyans,  certainly,  ought  not  to  seek  the  shelter  and  authority  of  the  Reformers  in 
this  indirect  method  (which  is  both  unscholarly  and  dishonest,  because  it  seeks  by  the 
suppression  of  their  real  views  to  make  them  seem  favorably  disposed),  when,  in  the  most 
fundamental  things  pertaining  to  their  theory,  they  were  directly  in  antagonism  (comp. 
quotations  from  them  e.g.  under  Prop.  175).  It  is  strange  that  men  have  not  the  acute- 
ness  to  see  that  when  they  endeavor  to  array  others  against  us  who  have  less  sympathy 
with  their  own  theory  than  with  ours,  they  are  only  lueaping  up  material  condemnatory  ^ 
their  own  views.  What  service  is  gained,  or  what  proof  is  obtained  in  behalf  of  the 
Whitbyan  *'  hypothesis,"  by  showing  that  certain  persons  were  not  favorable  toChibasm 
proper  (although  they  adopted  and  taught  certain  prominent  Chiliastic  doctrines),  when 
the  same  persons  plainly  reject  the  Whitbyan  theory  as  unscriptural  and  misleading* 
What  weight  should  be  given  to  such  testimony,  which  forms  the  staple  of  numerous 
essays  against  us  ?  Compare  for  the  Reformer's  views  Elliott's  Jforat  Apoc.^  and  Arts, 
in  Herzog,  M'Clintock  &  Strong,  etc.  Lange,  In  trod,  to  Rev.,  p.  67,  etc.,  refers  to 
Luther's  viewtis  that  ^  the  thousand  years  extend  from  the  time  of  the  Apocalyptist  tu 
Gregory  VII.,  '  and  this  is  stated  in  numerous  Pre-Millenarian  works. 

^  The  same  is  true  of  many  theologians  who  followed  the  Reformers,  for  while  opposed 
to  the  direct  ancient  Chiliasm  of  the  Primitive  Church  they,  adopting  the  views  ot  the 
Reformers,  held  to  no  future  Millennium  before  the  Advent  of  Chnst.  Thus  to  illoft- 
trate  :  for  example,  Quenstedt  (Theolog.  Didactico-polemica,  4«  p.  649),  Hunnins  (Epit. 
Credendorum,  pp.  266,  sex.  291),  Hutter  (Compend.,  p.  171),  and  others  given  by  Dr. 
Seiss  {A  Question  in  Eschatology),  with  which  compare  Schmid's  Dogmatics,  etc.  The  in- 
telligent and  careful  student  will  also  notice  (what  happens  frequently  in  late  commen- 
taries, etc.)  that  some  theologians  of  this  class  while  stating  su^inctly  their  l^elief  in  no 
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fnture  Millennium  before  the  Advent  of  Christ,  in  olher  places  drop  expressions  ^hich 
either  make  their  utterances  contradictory  or  leave  the  impression  that  they  were  in 
doubt  respecting  their  own  position.  The  fact,  however,  as  stated  by  us  is  this :  that 
such  a  view  is  held  by  but  few  at  present.  The  Protestant  position  has  (as  noticed  by 
Hengstenberg,  Apoc.,  vol.  2,  p.  334,  Stuart,  Apoc.,  vol.  2,  p.  463),  in  view  of  its  Apocalyptic 
application  to  the  Papacy,  approached  a  Chiliastic  one,  and  locates  the  1000  years'  reign 
in  the  future,  after  the  overthrow  and  destruction  of  the  Antichrist.  It  is  unnecessary, 
because  of  the  almost  universal  rejection  of  their  Millennial  theory,  to  enter  into  a  de- 
ttidled  statement.  Under  other  Props,  will  be  shown  (e.g.  Prop.  158,  etc.),  the  Scriptural 
and  historical  reasons  which  lead,  inevitably,  to  its  abandonment.  The  advocates  of  this 
view  are  mentioned  e.g.  by  Lange,  Inirod.  to  Rev.,  and  the  denouncement  of  these  *'  servile 
adherents  to  orthodoxy,"  etc.,  is  given  p.  401,  etc. 

Ois.  4.  In  noticing  the  history  of  Chiliasm,  it  is  very  important  for  the 
stadent  to  discriminate  between  the  various  beliefs  in  antagonism  to  it. 
By  overlooking  this  some  writers  have  made  serious  mistakes,  (1)  in  calling 
those  Millenarians  who,  before  the  personal  Advent  and  the  resurrection  o/ 
the  saints  (both  cardinal  doctrines  in  our  system)  look  for  a  Millennium 
(as  e.g.  Anabaptists,  Shakers,  Swedenborgians,  etc.);  (2)  in  making  out 
those  favorable  to  the  Whitbyan  theoiT  (a)  who  oppose  us  and  are  reallv 
Anti'MiUenarian,  or  (b)  who  decry  Chiliasm,  but  are  themselves  Post  Mil- 
le'narianj  or  (c)  in  producing  those  who  are  Millenarians  as  if  opposed  to 
it,  as  e.g.  in  quoting  from  their  writings,  as  in  the  case  of  feunyan  and 
others,  the  belief  in  the  conversion  of  the  world,  without  knowing  that 
when  they  come  specifically  to  expluin  the  manner  of  its  accomplishment 
it  is  purely  in  the  Chiliastic  order.  Hence  the  careful  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject will  distinguish  between  the  various  theories  :  (1)  Pure  Chiliasm  as 
entertained  by  the  early  church,  which  held  as  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics that  the  church  was  not  the  Kingdom,  but  that  the  Kingdom  was  de- 
pendent on  VLPre-Millemiial  personal  Advent ^  a  Pre-Mille7inial  resurrection 
of  the  saints,  etc.,  when,  after  such  an  Advent  and  resurrection,  the  per- 
sonal  reigyi  of  Christ  and  the  saints  would  be  introduced  ;  (2)  mixed 
Chiliasm,  (a)  holding  to  the  early  view  as  stated,  with  the  exception  of 
making  also  the  church  a  preliminary  Kingdom,  and  (b)  receiving  all  of 
the  second,  including  the  personal  Advent  and  resurrection,  but  making  the 
reign  one  in  heaven,  or  invisibly  ;  (3)  the  Augustinian  or  Popish  view, 
which  makes  the  church  in  this  dispensation  the  Kingdom,  and  does  not 
look  for  one  to  come  in  a  still  future  Millennial  period  ;  (4)  another  Popish 
view,  indorsed  also  by  a  few  Protestants  (Grotius,  Prideaux,  Bush,  Vint, 
etc.),  that  the  churciris  the  Kingdom,  and  that  the  Millennial  era  is  to  be 
dated  from  Constantino's  conversion  ;  (5)  the  Anti-Millenarian  theory, 
which,  without  any  Millennial  doctrine  (or  else  making  the  Millennial  de- 
scriptions apply  to  heaven),  regards  the  church  as  a  Kingdom,  and  denies 
that  there  will  be  any  Millennium  in  the  future  ;  (6)  the  Post-Millennial 
view  (which  adopts  either  3  or  4),  but  extends  the  church  already  (iis  Swe- 
denborgians) into  a  New  Jerusalem  state  ;  (7)  the  view  of  those  who  regard 
the  church  a  Kingdom,  but  (as  Shakers,  etc.)  have  it  in  Millennial  glory  in 
their  own  organization  ;  (8)  the  doctrine  of  such,  who,  without  any  Chili- 
astic Kingdom — also  making  the  church  a  Kingdom — simply  teach  the 
nearness  of  the  Advent  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  (as  Millerites, 
etc.);  (9)  the  singular  opinion  of  some  (as  Seventh-Day  Adventists),  who, 
also  teaching  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom,  declare  the  nearness  of  the 
Advent,  but  consign  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  and  of  the  saints  during  the 
one  thousand  years  to  the  third  heaven,  to  be  followed  by  a  renewal,  etc. ; 
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110)  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis,  which  makes  the  church  a  Kingdom,  and 
ooks  for  a  higher  stage  of  it  in  the  future  Millennial  age,  merging  nlti- 
mately  into  the  heavenly  Kinffdora  ;  (11)  the  opinion  of  a  few,  that  the 
church  is  no  Kingdom,  but  will  ultimately  be  incorporated  into  one  in  the 
third  heaven  ;  (12)  the  development  theory,  which  teaches  that,  while  an 
invisible  Kingdom  exists  in  the  church,  the  church  will  still  more  and 
more  develop  itself  into  the  outward  form  of  a  Kingdom,  without  noting 
aay  particular  era  for  the  same  ;  (13)  the  Rationalistic  view,  that  the  church 
is  no  Kingdom,  and  none,  in  any  proper  sense,  is  to  be  expected  ;  (14)  and 
the  notion  of  some  (as  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men),  that  prior  to 
the  Advent  and  resurrection  they  could,  through  violence,  etc.,  introduce 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  its  Millennial  greatness. 

The  reader  vrill  observe  that  nearly  aU  in  this  list  are  based  on  the  Alexandrian  in- 
terpretation, and  are  the  offshoots  of  the  Origenistio  system,  discarding  a  grammatical 
interpretation  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  Hence  their  direct  antagonism  to  the  Davidic 
covenant,  and  the  promises  founded  on  the  same,  and  virhich  is  songht  to  be  reconciled 
by  special  spiritualizing  to  suit  the  theory. 

Obs.  5.  A  number  of  writers  have  sought  to  bring  discredit  on  our  doc- 
trine by  declaring  that  it  never  was  embraced  in  any  public  and  acknowl- 
edged confession  of  the  church,  either  before  or  after  the  Beformation. 
A  lew  remarks,  indicative  of  the  facts,  may  be  in  place,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  decide  for  himself  w7iaf  weight  is  in  the  objection. 

1.  Even  if  this  were  true,  two  things  are  worth}  of  attention  :  (1)  That 
Creeds  and  Confessions  do  not  circtimscribc  the  Word  of  God,  or  prevent  n 
deeper  and  more  Scriptural  insight  in  Divine  things,  seeing  that  they  are 
simply  the  expression  of  the  understanding  that  certain  persons  or  bodies 
have  of  the  truth  at  a  particular  period.  The  fallibility  of  these  Confes- 
sions is  apparent,  in  that  7io  two  of  them  coincide  in  all  particulars,  and 
that  one  is  antagonistic  to  another.  (See  Props.  9  and  10.)  (2)  Oar  op- 
ponents who  present  this  objection  weaken  their  own  cause  by  urging  it, 
because  so?no  of  these  Coiifessions  contain  Chiliastic  features,  or  are  //* 
greater  sympathy  with  our  doctrine  than  with  their  own,  and  none  of  the 
leading  ones  indorse  the  Whitbyan  theory.  The  objection  would  have 
force  if  the  Confessions  directly  taught  their  own  Millennium  doctrine, 
but  as  this  is  7iot  the  case,  it  can  only  prejudice  the  ignorant  or  unreflect- 
ing.* 

2.  If  we  take  the  quite  earljr  creeds,  the  Apostolic  and  the  Nicene,  we 
find  them  held  equally  by  Chiliasts  and  Anti-Chiliasts,  for  they  contain 
nothing  respecting  the  Kingdom  or  Millennium.  If  we  are  to  take  Gelasius* 
(Prop.  77,  Obs.  7,  note  1)  explanation  of  the  Nicene,  tlien  they  were  re- 
garded as  embracing  Chiliastic  views.  Writers  of  ability  have  traced  the 
Apostles'  Creed  to  express  Chiliasts,  as  e.g.  to  Irenseus  and  Tertullian. 
One  thing,  at  least,  is  very  evident  to  the  student,  that  the  brief  allusions 
to  Eschatology  are  of  such  a  nature  that  both  parties  can  heartily  adopt 
them,  since  uiey  only  embrace  some  salient  features  without  attempting /o 
explain  how,  or  in  what  order,  they  are  to  be  realized.* 

3.  Coming  to  later  confessions,  we  find  them,  the  leading  ones,  to  ex- 
press Eschatology  in  such  a  form  (as  e.g.  the  fact  of  a  resurrection,  of  an 
Advent,  of  a  jndgment,  etc.)  that  Millenarians,  Post-  and  Anti-Millenari- 
ans  can  cordially  subscribe  to  them.  It  is,  however,  alleged  that  some  have 
been  specifically  hostile  to  Chiliasm,  and  two,  with  evident  relish,  are 
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broagbt  forward  as  evidence,  viz. :  the  Augsburg  Confession  and  the  Eng- 
lish Confession  of  Edward  VI. 

(1)  The  Augsburg  Confession.  Knapp,  Schmid,  Shedd,  and  a  number 
of  writers  assert  that  the  Augsburg  ConteB!e\on  positively  condemns  Chili- 
asm.  On  the  other  hand,  Semisch,  Auberlen,  Floerke,  Delitzech,  Spener, 
Bengel,  Crusius,  and  others  affirm  the  contrary.  The  intelligent  reader 
willy  in  such  a  discussion,  be  influenced  by  the  statements  of  eminent  men 
who  disinterestedly,  and  after  mature  consideration  of  the  subject,  declare 
that  the  Confession  does  not  reprove  and  reprobate  ancient  Chiliaem  as 
held  by  the  Fathers,  but  only  the  form  of  doctrine  as  advocated  iy  the 
Anaiapiists.  We  refer  in  illustration  to  the  paper  drawn  up  by  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Dorpat  in  reply  to  questions  proposed 
by  the  Lutheran  Synod  of  Iowa.  It  is  signed  by  Drs.  Havernach,  Kurtz, 
V on  Oetcngen,  Von  Engelhart,  and  Volck,  and  fully  answers  the  ques- 
tion, whether  Chiliasm  is  in  conflict  with  the  Confession  and  the  Lutheran 
Church,  in  the  most  decisive  negative,* 

(2)  Tlie  Confession  of  Edward  VI,,  brought  forward  by  Shedd  and  others, 
can  only  be  fairly  and  scholarly  treated  by  considering  :  (fx)  That  the  Art., 
adopted  in  1553,  to  which  they  refer,  was  only  nine  years  afterward  with- 
drawn  (which  fact  they  are  very  careful  to  keep  from  their  readers),  thus 
indicating  that  any  censure  intendea  was  fully  revoked.  (J)  That  in  the 
later  revisions  it  continued  to  be  omitted,  thus  showing  that  a  condemna- 
tory spirit  was  not  indorsed,  (c)  That  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
Confession  was  published  "  The  Catechism  of  Edward  VI.,"  drawn  up  by 
his  Prelates  (said  to  be  Cranmer,  Burnet's  His.,  vol.  3,  B.  4  ;  or  Neale, 
His.  Puritans,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  Poynet,  afterward  Bh.  of  Winchester), 
which  contains,  on  the  questions  respecting  **  Thy  Kingdom  come,*'  tlie 
stro7igest  Chiliastic  views  (see  them  given  e.g.  by  Brooks,  Cox,  Taylor, 
etc.).  {d)  And  that  prominent  Prelates  (as  Bh.  Latimer,  Arch.  Cranmer, 
Bradford,  etc.)  who  received  the  Confession  entertained  Millenarian  doc- 
trine.* (3)  Coming  to  other  Confessions,  we  find  upholders  of  our  doctrine 
and  opposers  of  it,  both  holding  to  the  same.  Thus  e.g.  the  Westminster 
Assembly.  In  proof  of  our  position  we  refer  to  the  fact  stated  by  an 
Anti-Miilenarian  (hence  disinterested),  Dr.  Baillie,  that  *'  the  most  of  the 
chief  Divines  here"  (meaning  the  Assembly)  "  not  only  Independents  but 
others,  such  as  Twiss,  Marshall,  Palmer,  and  many  more,  are  express 
CliiliaHts.''^  Again,  if  we  refer  to  the  Belgic  Confession,  produced  by 
Shedd,  Millenanans  can  most  cordially  subscribe  to  the  Art.  respecting  the 
time  of  the  Advent  and  the  completion  of  the  number  of  the  elect.  The 
same  is  true  of  many  others,  and  it  appears  as  if  the  language  was  pur- 
posely guarded  to  allow  a  common  confessional  union,  which  could  only  be 
done  by  avoiding  direct  Chiliasm  or  its  opposite. 

4.  Several  Confessions  (confined  to  small  bodies  of  believers)  have  Chili- 
astic  Articles.  One  of  the  most  noticeable  of  these  is  that  drawn  up  by  the 
Baptists  (for  since  they  form  a  large  organization,  the  same  is  discarded, 
or  held  only  by  individuals,  or  small  portions  of  the  Baptists)  in  a.d. 
1660,  and  presented  to  Charles  II.,  signed  by  John  Bunyan  and  others 
(said  to  have  represented  "more  than  twenty  thousand  Baptists'*),  in 
which  the  purest  early  Patristic  Millenarian  doctrine  is  contained,  discrim- 
inating the  order  of  resurrection,  making  a  literal  first  resurrection  to  occur 
at  the  Sec.  Advent,  having  a  glorious  Messianic  Kingdom  then  established, 
etc.* 
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I  That  they  are  diredly  opposed  to  the  Whitbyan  doctrine,  looking  for  the  righteonR  to 
predominate  in  government,  etc.,  is  evident  by  looking  at  e.g.  Augsbarg  Confession,  Ait 
17,  the  Apology  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  Articles  of  Smalcald  (Miiller's  SvnA. 
Buck.,  p.  '245,  298).  The  Latter  Confession  of  Helvitia  (Niemeyer's  Col.  Conf.,  p  485-6), 
and  the  Confession  of  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  others  as  given  by  Seim  in  A 
Question  in  Esckaiology,  pp.  33-40,  with  extracts.  (Comp.  Prop.  175.)  The  reasoning 
therefore  of  Prof.  Briggs,  and  others,  is  tolaUy  irrelevant  and  if  it  has  any  force  whatever, 
must  be  decisive  against  themselves.  For,  wmle  there  is  no  creed  or  confession  which 
directly  and  positively  teaches  the  Whitbyan  theory,  we  have  some  creeds  (which  ve 
lE^all  quote  hereafter)  that  directly  teach  ChUiasm,  and  we  have  all  the  great  leading  ones 
to  diredly  present  prominent  Chiliastic  doctrines  held  by  us,  and  such  as  are  utterly  trree- 
oncilable  with  the  modem  '*  hypothesis." 

*  Comp.  King's  IRs.  Apos.  Creed,  Bh.  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  Mosheim's  Ecd.  His.,  vol 
1,  p.  79,  and  Murdook's  note,  etc.,  and  notice  thu  reference  to  Irenseus  and  TertnlUan. 
Observe  also  that  in  the  enlargement  of  the  Creed,  as  now  used,  by  the  Romish  Choreh 
the  same  features  are  retained  so  that  both  partie  could  still  receive  it.  The  eschatol- 
ogy  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  follows  the  others,  with  more  of  a  leaning  toward  Romanism. 
Bee  the  Creeds  as  given  by  Dr.  Schaff  in  Greeds  of  Christendom.  The  Scriptural  statements 
(using  the  exact  phraseology),  or  the  general  expressions  (without  any  attempt  to  explain 
order,  etc.),  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  allow  both  parties  to  adopt  them  as  true ;  the 
difference  and  antagonism  only  appeared  when  the  manner  of  fulfilment  or  realization 
was  expounded.  Thus  e.g.  to  believe  in  a  res.  of  the  dead  is  the  faith  of  all,  but  when 
the  order  and  manner  of  the  res.  is  afterward  discussed  (aside  from  the  creeds)  differ- 
ences appear,  etc. 

*  The  reply  is  so  admirable  in  spirit  that  we  append  a  few  extracts.  It  has  been  pab- 
lished  in  German  as  a  Tract,  and  in  English  in  the  Evang.  Quarlerty  Re  vie  v^  anc  The  Lu- 
theran. Giving  reasons  drawn  from  Melanchthon,  Luther,  and  others,  for  the  declaration : 
*'  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  Confession  here  (art.  XVU.),  has  not  in  view  the  Old  Cutkolie 
Chiliasm  in  its  various  forms,  but  that  of  the  Miinzer  Anabaptists,  and  the  fanatical 
errorists  akin  to  them,*'  the  writers  proceed  as  follows  :  **  The  fact,  therefore,  is  incon- 
irovertihly  this,  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  has  only  to  do  with  the  Anabaptist  errors  and 
efforts  of  those  times.  It  places  affirmatively  the  chief  eschatological  facts,  in  their 
principal  features,  over  against  the  rejected  error,  without,  for  example,  any  special  ex- 
planation as  to  how  we  are  to  understand  the  Coming  of  Christ,  or  the  Jjast  Day,  what 
the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  how  the  passage  in 
Rev.  20  : 1-6,  in  connection  with  the  entire  Scripture,  is  to  be  explained.  Especiallj 
has  it  not  at  all  yet  expressed  itself  concerning  the  precise  substance  of  the  last  question, 
namely  :  whether  this  prophecy  mast  be  looked  upon  as  one  already  fulfilled,  or  as  one. 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  yet  future.  Each  one  may  answer  the.se  for  himself,  in  such 
way  as  he  may  deem  defensible  by  the  Word  of  God  and  the  concensus  of  church  doc- 
trine. We  look  upon  these  questions,  neither  as  finally  determined,  nor  as  allowing,  in 
attempts  to  solve  them,  a  departure  from  the  prophetic  and  apostolic  word  ;  further, 
that  the  attention  which  this  subject  commands  is  a  characteristic  feature,  and  one  wor- 
thy of  notice  of  the  Church  and  theology  of  the  present  day.  They  are,  in  fact,  yet  open 
exegetical  questions,  every  solution  of  which  cannot  be  assented  to  ;  nor.  on  the  other 
hand,  is  every  Christian  and  theological  conviction,  resting  upon  an  earnest  and 
churchly-minded  Scriptural  investigation,  which  does  not  agree  with  old  dogmatists,  to 
be  at  once  rejected  with  fanatical  Chiliasm,  or  even  to  be  suspected  as  Chiliastic."  After 
showing  that  church  fellowship  cannot  Confessionally  be  denied  to  any  one  "  on  account 
of  differences  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliastic  Kingdom,  concerning  which  our  confes- 
sion has  not  at  all  yet  expressed  itself  the  writers  continue  :  **  We  are  indeed  not  able  to 
see,  under  what  churchly  confessional  claim  it  can  be  forbidden  to  the  individual,  and 
especially  to  the  theologian,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  to  search  the  prophetical  Scriptuies 
in  the  manner  designated,  and  upon  their  basis  tn  form  a  Christian  and  theological  faith- 
conviction  concerning  the  final  acts  of  redemption  ;  nor  with  what  churchly  right,  inas- 
much as  our  Church  recognizes  no  exegetic/tl  tribunal,  we  can  refuse  to  regard  simiUir 
questions  of  doctrine,  so  long  as  the  expressed  saving  faith  remains,  as  anything  else 
than  they  really  are,  namely  :  open  questions."  They  add  :  '*  It  is  our  conviction,  that 
it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  there  is  nothing  more  given  for  faith  and  the  Church  to 
search  after  and  to  learn  ;  or  that  it  lies  in  the  power  of  the  Church,  especially  the  mart 
she  nears  her  final  goal,  to  go  out  of  the  way  of  these  questions.*' 

That  the  reader  can  see  for  himself  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  condemn  the  Chiliasm 
of  the  Apostolic  and  later  Fathers,  we  reproduce  that  portion  of  art.  XVII.  which  is 
nii^ed  as  oondemnatory  :  **  they  oondemn  those  who  spread  abroad  Jewish  opinions. 
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that  before  ihe  resurredion  q^  the  dead,  the  pions  will  engross  the  govemment  of  the  world 
and  the  wicked  be  everywhere  oppressed/* --(the  German  :  **  they  condemn  those  who 
circulate  the  Jndaizing  notion,  that  prior  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  godly  will 
establish  a  world-dominion  and  all  the  wicked  will  be  exterminated  **).*  Now  eTery  one 
can  see  that  the  form  of  doctrine  here  condemned  is  not  the  one  entertained  by  the  ancient 
Chiliasts,  for  not  one  of  them  locates  this  Kingdom  prior  to,  or  before,  the  resurrection,  and 
not  one  of  them  teaches  that  this  can  be  effected  by  the  pious  but  only  by  the  Sec.  Advent 
and  the  power  of  the  Messiah.  The  error  thus  reprobated  belongs  to  the  Anabaptists, 
and  all  that  class  {induding  also  the  Whitbyans)  who  teach  that  before  the  resurrection,  and 
consequently  before  the  Advent,  and  before  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  the  Church  will 
BO  advance,  etc.,  that  *'  the  pious  will  engross  the  government  of  the  world,"  institute  a 
•  *  world-dominion,"  and  suppress  the  wicked.  The  Millenarian  view,  having  for  cardinal 
doctrines  a  prior  Advent  and  resurredion,  is  not  chargeable  with  so  gross  an  error  ;  and 
those  who  urge  this  Confessional  objection  are  not  svfficiently  candid  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  condemnatory— if  it  has  any  logical  force  whatever— of  Vie  present  prevailing  Wkiibyan 
theory  of  the  Millennium. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  an  art.  on  the  question,  **  Does  the  Augsburg  Confession  con- 
demn Chiliasin  ?**  by  Dr.  Seiss  in  the  Append.  (Note  D.)  to  The  Last  Times.  He  makes  at 
length  the  following  points  :  (1)  fiy  name  Chiliasm  is  not  condemned.  (2)  The  descrip. 
tion  of  the  opinions  condemned  does  not  describe  Millenarianism,  for  it  is  no  dodrine  of 
ours  **  that  the  pious  are  to  have  a  separate  Kingdom  to  themselves  before  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead."  We  look  for  a  Kingdom  only  after  the  resurrection,  and  the  authori- 
ties in  behalf  of  our  doctrine  are  given.  (3)  Reference  is  made  in  the  Confession  to  the 
Anabaptists,  and  it  is  decisively  shown  from  historical  authorities  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anabaptists  widely  differed  from  the  Millenarian.  (4)  The  declarations  of  Luther, 
Meianchthon,  and  others,  are  produced  to  indicate  the  same.  (5)  Millenarians  of  emi- 
nence  and  ability  are  adduced,  who  subscribed  to  the  Confession,  such  as  Spener,  Bengei, 
and  others.  (6)  That  the  Confessors  did  not  sit  in  judgment  over,  and  condemn  the 
Apostolic  and  Primitive  Fathers,  who  were  Chiliastic,  for  whom  in  other  places  they 
profess  esteem. 

It  is  unfortunate  and  misleading,  that  even  in  Cyclopaedias,  His.  of  Doctrines,  etc., 
efforts  are  made  to  link  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasm  with  the  vagaries  of  Anabaptists 
and  the  Fifth .  Monarchy  men.  and  hastily  to  infer  that  when  these  are  confessionaJilyor 
otherwise  condemned  by  the  Reformers  and  others,  that  this  also  is  condemnatory  of 
Chiliasm  in  all  its  phases.  Such  a  line  of  procedure  if  applied  to  other  doctrine,  would 
leave  but  little  for  us  to  receive.  The  vagaries  of  Anabaptists,  such  as,  that  before  the 
Advent  and  resurrection  the  promised  Kingdom  is  to  be  established,  that  it  is  to  be  set 
up  by  human  means  and  instrumentalities,  that  Christ  will  then  reign  through  self-attpoinied 
prophets,  vicars,  kings,  etc. — which  Chiliasm  pointedly  repudiates,  are  fully  described  by 
Mosheim,  Ranke,  Hard  wick.  Miller,  Walch,  etc.,  so  that  a  student  cannot  plead  ignorance 
when  indorsing  such  an  error.  So  also  with  the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  ;  history  (Burnet, 
Wilson,  etc.),  attests,  that  the  Fifth  Monarchy  of  Daniel,  they  expected  (with  perhaps 
few  exceptions,  as  Tillinghast  and  others)  to  raise  up  through  their  ou^n  agency  before  the 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  contended,  therefore,  that  all  power,  civil  and  spiritual,  should  be 
already  given  to  them.  Hence  they  entered  into  open  rebellion  against  the  existing 
powers,  etc.,  a  principle  utterly  at  variance  with  ancient  and  modern  Chiliasm. 

Numerous  testimonies  expressive  of  the  intended  meaning  of  the  art.  could  be  given. 
And  as  our  opponents  persistently  urge  it  as  an  objection,  a  few  more  are  appended. 
Dr.  Lange  in  several  places  (e.g.  Kev.  p.  351,  Amer.  Ed.)  refers  to  this  misinterpretation 
of  the  Confession,  e.g.  saying  :  **  The  elder  Lutheran  theology  continues  most  involved 
in  the  toils  of  mediaeval  tradition.  The  slavish  theology  of  the  letter  has  found  a  sup- 
port m  the  view  of  John  Gerhard  in  particular.  The  Apocalypse,  Gerhard  declares,  is  a 
deutero-canonical  book — the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  never  on  earth,  not  even  at  the  end 

*  We  refer  the  critical  student  to  the  incorrect  usage  of  **  Jewish  opinion"  and  *'  Jn- 
daizing notion"  in  the  art.  For,  as  we  have  abundantly  proven,  in  former  Props.,  in 
quotations  from  our  opponents,  Jewish  authorities,  and  recent  works  on  the  Doc.  of  the 
New  Test.,  it  is  not  even  correct  to  associate  the  Anabaptist  error  with  Jewish  views, 
because  the  Jews  associated  a  res.  of  the  godly  with  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah  and  His 
reign,  etc.  It  is  only  true,  when  taken  in  a  limited  sense,  expressed  e.g.  by  Jews  who 
permitted  themselves  to  be  imposed  on  by  false  Messiahs.  Here  even  it  is  proper  to 
discriminate,  so  that  injustice  is  not  done  to  the  Jewish  expressed  faith.  The  Jews,  as 
a  class,  took  no  part  in  this  movement. 
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of  the  days,  be  one  of  external  soTereignty  (a  sentiment  dictated,  doubtless  by  a  miraji- 
derstancUng  of  art.  XYU.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession)— all  the  dead  are  to  arise  in  ow 
day — there  is  to  be  but  one  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingly,  it  is  further  stated,  the  beginning  of  the  Mill.  Kingdom  probably  falls  ia 
the  time  of  Constantine— Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  Torka 
A  partiality  for  this  prejudiced  tradition  can  in  general  be  regarded  only  as  the  9ad  fluii 
ofpaHyism,"  (Comp.  p.  401.)  In  Richter's  Erlclarte  Hans  Bibd,  Tom.  6,  1134,  in  ad?o- 
cacy  of  our  views,  it  is  said  :  **  The  doctrine  of  the  one  thousand  years'  Kingdom,  or 
Flower  and  Golden  Time  of  the  Church  upon  this  present  earth — which  the  prophets 
have  so  amply  pictured— is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelical  Church  doc- 
trine, for  in  the  17th  art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  there  is  not  a  Hyllable  (steht  kein 
wort^  about  the  one  thousand  years,  nor  about  the  one  thousand  years*  Kingdom,"  etc 
So  the  Berlenberg  Bibel,  Tom.  6,  pp.  397-399,  advocates  Chiliasm,  and  declares  that  the 
art.  is  not  in  coimict  with  it,  but  that  "  a  mere  carnal,  world-kingdom  is  justly  rejected." 
Thus  others  might  be  quoted,  as  Olshausen,  Bengei,  Steir,  Anberlen,  Delitzsch,  Koppc^ 
Piscator,  Spener,  Ebrard,  Lisco,  Roos,  Kohler,  Bauer  Fr.,  and  many  others.  Malleiy 
{Prop.  Times,  vol.  5.  p.  97)  justly,  in  reply  tn  Shedd,  observes  :  **  What  the  Augsburg 
Confession  does  condemn,  is  the  now  prevalent  notion  of  a  Millennium  of  righteousness 
and  good  government  before  the  Lord's  coming.  It  condemns  the  notion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  idea  now  regarded  as  orthodox, 
but  one  which  Luther  constantly  condemned. "  The  student,  too,  will  observe  the  force 
of  the  word*' prior"  or'*  before**  used  designedly,  for,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show  by 
numerous  quotations,  the  Reformers  did  believe  that  c^er  the  resurrection  and  cfier  the 
Sec.  Advent  this  earth  renewed,  etc.,  would  be  given  to  tfie  pious  and  that  they  would  Se- 
riously reign — thus  incorporating  into  their  faith  doctrines  in  sympathy  wiUi  Chiliastic 
views.  As  illustrative  of  view,  we  quote  Koch  {Das  Tausendjdhrige  Beich),  who  says : 
"  Here,  first  of  all,  the  false  Chiliasm  advocated  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists,  is  to  be  mentioned.  They  taught  a  future  glorious  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  but  imagined  that  the  immediate  erection  of  this  Kingdom  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  her  own  might,  sujord  in  hand,  it  must 
be  established,  just  as  it  was  attempted  by  Thomas  Munzer  to  overthrow  the  Christ- 
opposed  powers  of  this  world  (even  as  Israel  Overthrew  the  Canaanites  formerly),  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  which  was  to  succeed  the 
four  universal  monarchies  described  by  Daniel.  Against  this  conception  of  the  1000 
years' Kingdom— a?ui  only  against  this — was  the  17th, art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
directed,  which  rejected  the  Jewish  opinion  that  believers  should  enjoy  on  earth,  before 
the  resnrreciion,  a  worldly  kingdomf  after  a  general  crushing  out  of  the  wicked.  But  not  merely 
by  the  Augustana,  but  also  by  the  Scriptures,  is  this  false  Chiliasm  condemned,  because, 
as  already  shown,  the  erection  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  according  to  the  prophets* 
words,  is  not  the  result  of  any  sucJi  Church  action,  but  comes  only  by  me^ns  of  tfie  returning 
Lord,  an  event  which  the  Church  awaits  with  patience,  and  which  at  last  it  can  only 
realize,  not  by  works,  but  by  suffering.  Kindred  with  this  false  Chiliasm,  is  a  conception 
of  modern  theology,  according  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  realized  by  means 
of  Church  aciion,  not,  indeed,  violently,  but  gradually  and  in  a  peaceful  way.  The  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  Christianity  is  to  evermore  powerfully  extend  itself,  in  ever-widening 
circles,  the  power  of  sin  evermore  retreating  before  it,  until,  finally  at  the  close  of  its 
historical  development,  all  humanity  shall  be  glorified  into  a  Kingdom  of  God.  Even 
this  finer  form  of  Chiliasm*'  (as  e.g.  given  by  Whitby,  Edwards,  Brown,  Glasgow,  etc.),  **  like 
the  coarse  form  advocated  by  the  Anabaptists,  is  condenmed  by  the  Apoc.  of  John.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  wickedness  does  not  decline  in  the  course  of  history,  but  rather  ascends 
to  its  most  fearful  antichristian  height,  while  on  the  other  hand,  also,  the  Church  is  puri- 
fied by  means  of  her  tribulation,  in  the  last  time.  Not  the  preachinc:  of  the  Gospel,  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  puts  an  end  to  antichristianity,  but  the  judgment  of  the 
returning  Lord,  with  which  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  Grod  on  earth  makes  an  entrance." 
(Compare  Starke,  Steffann  and  Ebrard,  p.  440,  Lange's  Com.  Rev.) 

*  Brooks'  El.  Proph.  Irderp.,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Oiurch,  Cox's  Millenarian*s  Answer,  Jite 
Time  of  the  End  by  a  Congregationalist,  Shimeall's  Eschatology,  and  other  works  give  the 
evidence  respecting  this  Confession,  and  copious  extracts  fiom  the  Catechism  and  from 
the  Prelates  indorsing  it,  unmistakably  proving  that  many  who  were  Chiliastic  received 
it;  and  that,  therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  the  article  was  intentional  "either"  (so 
Brooks)  "  from  the  increase  of  Millenarian  principles  at  this  time  ;  or  at  least  from  the 
conviction  that  they  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extravagances  of  Cerinthus  or 
of  Mnnzer."  Bickersteth  (Prom.  Glory,  p.  93,  note)  refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Reform- 
ers (Tyndale,  Bradford,  Latimer,  Becon)  and  of  Edward  VI. 'a  Catechism,  and  then  to 
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the  speedy  withdrawal  of  this  art.,  adding  :  **  The  idea  of  a  carnal  Mill,  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures is  justly  denoanced  by  all  thoughtful  Christians.  The  common  idea  of  the  Reform- 
ers,  derived  from  Rome  and  continued  for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  was,  that 
the  Mill,  was  past,  an  opinion  generally  now  abandoned.  The  41st  art.  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  authorized  Articles  of  1562.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Re- 
formers was,  that  the  judgment  to  come  was  to  be  expected  speedily ^  without  any  interven- 
ing Mill.,  and  that  our  Saviour  would  soon  return  in  His  glory  ;  and  hence  the  services 
have  nothing  that  interferes  with  our  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  have  also  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  His  return,  and  the  Kingdom  then  to  be  inherited  by  the  saints.*' 

*  Brooks,  El.  Proph.  Inierp.,  p.  72,  quotes  the  letter  from  Baillie  (Let.  No.  117,  pre- 
sented also  in  Anderson's  Letier  to  the  Author  of  Millenarianisin  Indefensible,**  and  quoted 
in  various  works),  and  gives  among  the  *'  many  more'*  known  to  have  been  Millenarian, 
Ash,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  Caryll,  G<K)dwin,  Gouge,  Langley,  and  Sterry,  all  members  of  the 
Assembly.  To  these  as  expressing  Chiliastic  views  to  some  extent,  Shimeall  {Eschatology, 
p.  89)  adds  :  Selden,  Ainsworth,  Gataker,  and  Featly.  No  wonder  that  Baillie  writes 
that  tJiis  **  error  so  famous  in  antiquity**  is  **  so  troublesome  among  us.**  Prof.  Briggs  in  his 
bitterness  against  Chiliasm  affirms,  most  unjustly^  that  the  Westminster  Conf.  rejects  Pre- 
Mill.  as  error  and  heresy  (Dr.  Macdill  follows  him  closely  in  the  same  unhistorical  charge) ; 
now  Dr.  Craven  in  his  reply  to  the  grave  charge  (A".  Y.  EvangelisU  Jan.  and  Feb.  1879), 
makes  the  following  points,  which  serve  as  a  most  ample  refutation.  (1)  The  majority  of 
the  committee  (viz.  :  (jroodwin.  Bridge,  Caryll,  and  Greenhill — who  had  been  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly),  who  framed  the  Savoy  Confession,  were  express  Pre- 
Millenarians.  (2)  Pre-Millenarians  prominently  took  part  in  framing  the  Confession,  and 
evidently — as  a  compromise — to  preserve  unity  and  harmony,  so  worded  the  same,  giv- 
ing general  and  Scriptural  statements  (without  any  intimation  of  order  or  manner)  that  all 
could  accept  of  it.  (3)  As  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  relating  to  the  events  preceding 
and  connected  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  only  basis  of  union  was  to  avoid  a  dismission 
of  the  order  and  manner  of  fulfilment,  which  was  done.  (4)  The  use  of  the  phrases  '*  day 
of  judgment,"  **  Kingdom,*'  etc.,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Scripture  on  controverted 
subjects  without  explanation,  did  not  forbid  Pre-Mills.  or  Post-Mills,  to  accept  of  the  same. 
(5)  That  the  admission  of  Prof.  Briggs  that  Pre-Mills.  (as  Sterry,  Burroughs,  and  Good- 
win) were  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  being  denounced  and 
condemned,  is  sufficient  evidence  in  our  favor.  (6)  Tnat  these  and  other  Pre-Mills. 
labored  with  Post-Mills,  in  the  same  Church,  and  were  never  tried  and  disciplined  for 
their  doctrinal  views,  is  conclusive  proof  how  the  same  were  regarded.  (7)  That  Homes* 
intensely  Pre-Mill.  work  "  Ihe  lies.  Revealed,**  was  indorsed  by  a  committee  (Caryll  and 
Sterry)  of  the  Assembly,  is  decisive  that  no  condemnatory  idea  was  ever  entertained.  (8) 
That  the  testimony  of  Baillie  {Letters,  vol.  2,  p.  414-15),  and  of  Masson  (Life  of  ^^Uton, 
vol.  2,  p.  146),  both  opponents,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  laelief,  and  the  eminence  of  its  be- 
lievers, is  irresistible  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  (9)  That  Twisse,  **  a  thoroughgoing 
Pre-MiUenarian,  should  have  been  selected  for  the  position  of  Moderator,**  is  evidence  cither 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Chiliasts  were  held,  or  of  the  number  of  Chiliastic  adherents  in 
the  Assembly,  or  of  both.  (10)  Caryll,  as  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  Homes*  Chilias- 
tic work  was  given,  not  only  pronounces  the  book  **  very  useful  for  the  saints  and  worthy 
of  public  view,"  but  states  that  its  doctrines  have  **  gained  ground  in  the  hearts  and  judg- 
ments of  very  many,  both  grave  and  godly  men,  who  have  left  us  divers  essays  and  discourses 
on  the  subject.'*  We  leave  the  candid  reader  to  say  whether,  in  view  of  such  facts,  there 
is  the  slightest  foundation  for  Prof.  B.  's  uncharitable  deductions  ;  and  whether  the  latter 
do  not  spring  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  mind.  The  feeling  and  opinion  even 
later  is  illustrated  e.g.  in  the  Life  of  Ed.  Irving  (by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  p.  335)  ;  it  being  stated 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  tacitly  admitted,  by  non-interference,  attendance,  etc., 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  **  open  to  a  diversity  of  view.'*  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  this  Confession  under  another  Prop.,  as  in  sympathy  with  some  Chil- 
iastic views,  viz.  :  the  looking  for  the  Advent  enforced  as  a  duty  without  an  interven- 
ing Millennial  age,  and  the  noncon version  of  the  world. 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  Crosby's  His.  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  2,  App.  85.  We  give  a 
few  extracts  to  illustrate.  The  Confession  declares  the  unalterable  faith  of  the  signers, 
saying,  **for  which  wo  are  not  only  resolved  to  suffer  persecution  to  the  loss  of  our 
goods,  but  also  life  itself,  nither  than  decline  from  the  same  ;"  and  this  enforces  the 
Chiliasm  as  a  deliberate  conviction.  It  Ihen  plainly  announces  :  "  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  order  in  the  resurrection  ;  Christ  is  the  first-fruits,  and  then  next,  or  after,  they 
thai  are  Christ* s  at  Ifis  Coming  ;  then,  or  afterward,  cometh  the  end.  Concerning  the 
Kingdom  and  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  do  believe  that  He  is  now  in  heaven 
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of  the  days,  be  one  of  external  sovereignty  (a  sentiment  diotated,  donbUess  by  a  nufiM- 
derstanding  of  art.  XVIX.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession)— all  the  dead  are  to  arise  in  o« 
day — there  is  to  be  but  one  general  resurrection  of  the  dead  at  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord. 
Accordingl3%  it  is  further  stated,  the  beginning  of  the  Mill.  Kingdom  probably  falls  in 
the  time  of  Constantino— Gog  and  Magog  are  to  be  regarded  as  significant  of  the  Turks. 
A  partiality  for  this  prejudiced  tradition  can  in  general  be  regarded  only  as  the  sad  fiwl 
ofpariyism,"  (Comp.  p.  401.)  In  Richter's  Erklarte  lluus  Bi*)d,  Tom.  6,  1134,  in  ad?o- 
cacy  of  our  views,  it  is  said  :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  one  thousand  years*  Kingdom,  or 
Flower  and  Golden  Time  of  the  Church  upon  this  present  earth — which  the  prophets 
have  so  amply  pictured— is  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the  Evangelical  Church  doc* 
trine,  for  in  the  17th  art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  there  is  not  a  syllable  ^steht  kein 
wort)  about  the  one  thousand  years,  nor  about  the  one  thousand  years*  Kingdom,"  etc. 
So  the  Berlenberg  Bibel,  Tom.  6,  pp.  397-399,  advocates  Chiliasm,  and  declares  that  the 
art.  is  not  in  conilict  with  it,  but  that  '*  a  mere  carnal,  world-kingdom  is  justly  rejected.** 
Thus  others  might  be  quoted,  as  Olshausen,  Bengel,  Steir,  Auberlen,  Delitzsch,  Koppe^ 
Piscator,  Spener,  Ebrard,  Lisco,  Roos,  Kohier,  Bauer  Fr.,  and  many  others.  Malleiy 
{Prop.  Times,  vol.  5,  p.  97)  justly,  in  reply  tn  Shedd,  observes  :  **  What  the  Augsburg 
Confession  dices  condemn,  is  the  now  prevalent  notion  of  a  Millennium  of  righteousness 
and  good  government  before  the  Lord's  coming.  It  condemns  the  notion  of  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world  under  the  present  dispensation,  the  idea  now  regarded  as  orthodox, 
but  one  which  Luther  constantly  condemned. "  The  student,  too,  will  observe  the  foroe 
of  the  word  *'  prior*'  or  **  before"  used  designedly,  for,  as  we  ^all  hereafter  show  by 
numerous  quotations,  the  Reformers  did  believe  that  after  the  resurrection  and  <ifler  the 
Sec.  Advent  this  earth  renewed,  etc.,  would  be  given  to  the  pious  and  that  they  would  Se- 
riously reign — thus  incorporating  into  their  faith  doctrines  in  sympathy  with  Chiliastio 
views.  As  illustrative  of  view,  we  quote  Koch  {Das  TausendjUhrige  Jieich),  who  says : 
'*  Here,  first  of  all,  the  false  Chiliasm  advocated  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation  by  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists,  is  to  be  mentioned.  They  taught  a  future  glorious  Kingdom  of 
Christ  on  earth,  but  imagined  that  the  immediate  erection  of  this  Kingdom  was  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  the  Christian  Church.  By  her  own  mighty  sword  in  hand,  it  must 
be  established,  just  as  it  was  attempted  by  Thomas  Munzer  to  overthrow  the  Christ- 
opposed  powers  of  this  world  (even  as  Israel  overthrew  the  Canaanites  formerly),  in  order 
to  proclaim  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  as  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  which  was  to  succeed  the 
four  universal  monarchies  described  by  Daniel.  Against  this  conception  of  the  1000 
years*  Kingdom— a/wi  only  against  this— was  the  17th, art.  of  the  Augsburg  Confession 
directed,  which  rejected  the  Jewish  opinion  that  believers  should  enjoy  on  earth,  before 
the  resurreclionf  a  worldly  kingdom,  after  a  general  crushing  out  of  the  wicked.  But  not  merely 
by  the  Angustana,  but  also  by  the  Scriptures,  is  this  false  Chiliasm  condemned,  because, 
as  already  shown,  the  erection  of  the  Millennial  Kingdom,  according  to  the  prophets' 
words,  is  not  the  result  of  any  such  Church  action,  but  comes  only  by  means  of  the  reluming 
Lord,  an  event  which  the  Church  awaits  with  patience,  and  which  at  last  it  can  only 
realize,  not  by  works,  but  by  suffering.  Kindred  with  this  false  Chiliasm,  is  a  conception 
of  modern  theology,  according  to  which  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  realized  by  means 
of  Church  adion,  not,  indeed,  violently,  but  gradually  and  in  a  peaceful  way.  The  sanc- 
tifying influence  of  Christianity  is  to  evermore  powerfully  extend  itself,  in  ever-widening 
circles,  the  power  ot  sin  evermore  retreating  before  it,  until,  finally  at  the  close  of  its 
historical  development,  all  humanity  shall  be  glorified  into  a  Kingdom  of  God.  Even 
this  finer  form  of  Chiliasm**  (as  e.g.  given  by  Whitby,  Edwards,  Brown,  Glasgow,  etc.).  "  like 
the  coarse  form  advocated  by  the  Anabaptists,  is  condenmed  by  the  Apoc.  of  John.  Ao- 
oording  to  this,  wickedness  does  not  decline  in  the  course  of  history,  but  rather  ascends 
to  its  most  fearful  antichristian  height,  while  on  the  other  hand,  also,  the  Church  is  puri- 
fied by  means  of  her  tribulation,  in  the  last  time.  Not  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  puts  an  end  to  anti Christianity,  but  the  judgment  (f  the 
returning  Lord,  with  which  the  glorious  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  makes  an  entrance." 
(Compare  Starke,  Steffann  and  Ebrard,  p.  440,  Lange's  Omi.  Rev.) 

*  Brooks*  El.  Proph.  Interp.,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  (Siurch,  Cox's  MiUenarian*s  Answer,  Tfie 
Time  of  the  End  by  a  Congregationalist,  Shim  call's  Eschatology,  and  oUier  works  give  the 
evidence  respecting  this  Confession,  and  copious  extracts  fit>m  the  Catechism  and  from 
the  Prelates  indorsing  it,  unmistakably  proving  that  many  who  were  Chiliastio  received 
it;  and  that,  therefore,  the  withdrawal  of  the  article  was  intentional  "either"  (so 
Brooks)  **  from  the  increase  of  Millenarian  principles  at  this  time  ;  or  at  least  from  the 
conviction  that  they  were  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  extravagances  of  Cerinthus  or 
of  Munzer."  Bickersteth  (Prom.  Glory,  p.  93,  note)  refers  to  the  opinion  of  the  Reform- 
crs  (Tyndale,  Bradford,  Latimer,  Becon)  and  of  Edward  VI. 'a  Catechism,  and  then  to 
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the  speedy  withdrawal  of  this  art.,  adding  :  **  The  idea  of  a  carnal  Mill,  of  worldly  pleas- 
ures is  justly  denoanced  by  all  thoughtf ui  Christians.  The  common  idea  of  the  Keform. 
ers,  derived  from  Borne  and  continued  for  some  time  after  the  Keiormation,  was,  that 
the  Mill,  was  past,  an  opinion  generally  now  abandoned.  The  41st  art.  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  authorized  Articles  of  1562.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  the  Re- 
formers was,  that  the  judgment  to  come  was  to  be  expected  speedily,  without  any  interven- 
ing Mill.,  and  that  our  Saviour  would  soon  return  in  His  glory  ;  and  hence  the  services 
have  nothing  that  interferes  with  our  looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious 
appearance  of  the  great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  have  also  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  in  His  return,  and  the  Kingdom  then  to  be  inherited  by  the  saints." 

*  Brooks,  El.  Proph.  Jnterp.,  p.  72,  quotes  the  letter  from  Baillie  <Let.  No.  117,  pre- 
sented also  in  Anderson's  Letter  to  the  Author  of  Millenarianisin  Indefensible,* '  and  quoted 
in  various  works),  and  gives  among  the  **  many  more**  known  to  have  been  Millenarian, 
Ash,  Bridge,  Burroughs,  Caryll,  Gk>odwin,  Grouge,  Langley.  and  Sterry,  all  menibers  of  the 
Assembly.  To  these  as  expressing  Chiliastic  views  to  some  extent,  Shimeall  {Eschaiology, 
p.  89)  adds  :  Selden,  Ainsworth,  Gataker,  and  Featly.  No  wonder  that  BaiUie  writes 
that  Uiis  **  error  so  famous  in  antiquity**  is  **  so  troublesome  among  us.**  Prof.  Briggs  in  his 
bitterness  against  Chiliasm  affirms,  most  unjustly,  that  the  Westminster  Conf.  rejects  Pre- 
MiU.  as  error  and  heresy  (Dr.  Macdill  foUows  him  closely  in  the  same  unhistorical  charge) ; 
now  Dr.  Craven  in  his  reply  to  the  grave  charge  (N.  Y.  Evangelist,  Jan.  and  Feb.  1879), 
makes  the  following  points,  which  serve  as  a  most  ample  refutaiitm.  {1)  The  majority  of 
the  committee  (viz.  :  Goodwin,  Bridge,  Caryll,  and  Greenhill — who  had  been  members 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly),  who  framed  the  Savoy  Confession,  were  express  Pre- 
Millenarians.  (2)  Pre-Millenarians  promtneTif/y  ^^^^  P^^  ^^  framing  the  Confession,  and 
evidently — as  a  compromise — to  preserve  unity  and  harmony,  so  worded  the  same,  giv- 
ing general  and  Scriptural  statements  (without  any  intimation  of  order  or  manner)  that  all 
could  accept  of  it.  (3)  As  a  diversity  of  opinion  existed  relating  to  the  events  preceding 
and  connected  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  only  basis  of  union  was  to  avoid  a  discussion 
of  the  order  and  manner  of  fulfilment,  which  was  done.  (4)  The  use  of  the  phrases  '*  day 
of  judgment,"  *' Kingdom,"  etc.,  as  well  as  the  adoption  of  Scripture  on  controverted 
subjects  without  explanation,  did  not  forbid  Pre-Mills.  or  Post-Mills,  to  accept  of  the  same. 
(5)  That  the  admission  of  Prof.  Briggs  that  Pre-Mills.  (as  Sterry,  Burroughs,  and  Good- 
win) were  in  the  Westminster  Assembly,  and  utterly  unconscious  of  being  denounced  and 
condemned,  is  sufficient  evidence  in  our  favor.  (6)  Tnat  these  and  other  Pre-Mills. 
labored  with  Post-Mills,  in  the  same  Church,  and  were  never  tried  and  disciplined  for 
their  doctrinal  views,  is  conclusive  proof  how  the  same  were  regarded.  (7)  That  Homes' 
intensely  Pre-Mill.  work  **  The  Mes.  Revealed,**  was  indorsed  by  a  committee  (Carjil  and 
Sterry)  of  the  Assembly,  is  decisive  that  no  condemnatory  idea  was  ever  entertained.  (8) 
That  the  testimony  of  Baillie  (Letters,  vol.  2,  p.  414-15),  and  of  Masson  {Life  of  MUton, 
vol.  2,  p.  146),  both  opponents,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  belief,  and  the  eminence  of  its  be- 
lievers, is  irresistible  to  any  unprejudiced  mind.  (9)  That  Twisse,  **  a  thoroughgoing 
Pre-Millenarian,  should  have  been  selected  for  the  position  of  Moderator,**  is  evidence  either 
of  the  esteem  in  which  Chiliasts  were  held,  or  of  the  number  of  Chiliastic  adherents  in 
the  Assembly,  or  of  both.  (10)  Caryll,  as  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  Homes'  Chilias- 
tic work  was  given,  not  only  pronounces  the  book  **  very  useful  for  the  saints  and  worthy 
of  public  view,"  but  states  that  its  doctrines  have  **  gained  ground  in  the  hearts  and  judg- 
ments of  very  many,  both  grave  and  godly  men,  who  have  left  us  divers  essays  and  discourses 
on  the  subject."  We  leave  the  candid  reader  to  say  whether,  in  view  of  surh  facts,  there 
is  the  slightest  foundation  for  Prof.  B.  's  uncharitable  deductions  ;  and  whether  the  latter 
do  not  spring  more  from  the  heart  than  from  the  mind.  The  feeling  and  opinion  even 
later  is  illustrated  e.g.  in  the  Life  of  Ed.  Irving  (by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  p.  335)  ;  it  being  stated 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Church  tacitly  admitted,  by  non-interference,  attendance,  etc., 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  **  open  to  a  diversity  of  view."  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  quote  this  Confession  under  another  Prop.,  as  in  sympathy  with  some  Chil- 
ia.stic  views,  viz.  :  the  looking  for  the  Advent  enforced  as  a  duty  without  an  interven- 
ing Millennial  age,  and  the  noncon version  of  the  world. 

*  The  student  is  referred  to  Crosby's  His.  of  the  Baptists,  vol.  2,  App.  85.  We  give  a 
few  extracts  to  illustrate.  The  Confession  declares  the  unalterable  faith  of  the  signers, 
saying,  *'for  which  we  are  not  only  resolved  to  suffer  persecution  to  the  loss  of  our 
goods,  but  also  life  itself,  rather  than  decline  from  the  same  ;"  and  this  enforces  the 
Chiliasm  as  a  deliberate  conviction.  It  Ihen  plainly  announces  :  "  We  believe  that  there 
will  be  an  order  in  the  resurrection  ;  Christ  is  the  first-fruits,  and  then  next,  or  after,  they 
that  are  ChHsVs  at  His  Coming  ;  then,  or  afterward,  cometh  the  end.  Concerning  the 
Kingdom  and  reign  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  do  believe  that  He  is  now  in  heaven 
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at  His  Father's  right  hand,  so  voe  do  believe  that,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father,  He 
shall  come  again  in  power  and  great  glory  ;  and  that  at  or  after  His  coming  the  second 
time,  He  will  not  only  raise  the  dead,  and  judge  and  restore  the  world,  bat  will  also  tahe 
io  Himself  His  Kingdom,  and  will,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  reujn  on  the  throne  of  His 
fcUker  David f  on  Mount  Zion,  in  Jerusalem^  forever.*'  **  We  believe  that  the  Kingdom  of  our 
Lord  will  be  an  universal  Kingdom,  and  that  in  this  Kingdom  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
Himself  will  be  alone,  visible,  supreme  God  and  King  of  the  whole  earth.  We  believe  that  is 
this  Kingdom  will  be  universal,  so  it  will  be  also  an  everlasting  Kingdom,  that  shall  lia?e 
no  end,  nor  cannot  be  shaken  ;  in  which  Kingdom  the  saints  and  faithful  in  Chiist  Jesiu 
ahaJU  receive  the  end  of  their  faiih,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls  ;  where  the  Lord  is  they 
shall  be  also.  We  believe  that  the  New  Jerusalem  that  shall  come  down  from  God  ont  of 
heaven,  when  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall  be  with  them,  and  He  will  dwell  among  them, 
will  be  the  Metropolitan  City  of  ilie  Kuigdom,  and  will  be  Vie  glorious  place  of  residence  qf  both 
Christ  and  His  saints  forever,  and  will  be  so  situated  as  that  the  Kingly  palace  will  be  on 
Mount  Zion,  the  holy  hill  of  David,  where  His  throne  was.*'  The  Confession  insists  on  a  per- 
sonal Advent,  upon  Christ's  obtaining  the  government  of  the  world,  the  saints  reigning 
on  the  earth  with  Him,  applying  Dan.  7  :  27  ;  Rev.  19  :  16  ;  Ps.  22  :  28  ;  Zech.  14  :9. 
etc.,  to  this  period.  The  contrast  in  the  present  and  future  condition  of  saints  is  thus 
drawn  :  **  *  For  unto  the  saints  shall  be  given  the  Kingdom,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
Kingdom,  under  (mark  that)  the  whole  heaven '  (Dan.  7  :  27).  Though  (alas  !)  now  many 
men  be  scarce  content  that  the  saints  should  have  so  much  as  a  being  among  them  ;  but 
when  Christ  shall  appear,  then  shall  be  their  day,  then  shall  be  given  unto  them  power  over 
the  nations,  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  (Rev.  2  :  26,  27^.  Then  shall  they  receive  a 
crown  of  life,  which  no  man  shall  take  from  them,  nor  tney  by  any  means  turned  or 
overturned  from  it,  for  the  oppressor  shall  be  broken  m  pieces  (Ps.  72  :  4),  and  their 
vain  rejoicings  turned  into  mourning  and  bitter  lamentations,  as  it  is  written  (Job 
22:5-7)." 

As  to  other  Confessions,  a  number,  indicative  of  the  extent  of  belief,  may  thus  be  speci- 
fied. The  "Free  Chris.  Church  of  Italy,"  in  Genl.  Assembly  at  Milan.  June.  IbTO, 
adopted  the  following  Chiliastic  doctrine  :  *'  Art.  VIII.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  come 
from  heaven  and  transform  our  body  of  humiliation  into  a  glorious  bod}'.  In  that  day 
the  dead  in  Christ  shall  rise  first,  and  the  living  who  are  found  faithful  shall  be  trans 
formed,  and  thus  together  shall  we  be  caught  u})  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord  ;  and,  after  His  Kingdom,  all  the  rest  shall  rise  to  be 
judged  in  judgment."  The  **  Second  Adventists,"  in  their  public  expression  of  Faith 
(Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church),  declare  their  belief  in  the  speedy  Advent,  the  first  and 
second  resurrections  separated  by  an  interval  of  a  1000  years,  the  reign  of  Christ  and  the 
saints  on  the  earth,  etc.  Thoy  are  far  more  Chiliastic  than  the  Millerites— the  latter 
being  chiefly  distinguished  for  belief  in  an  immediate  coming  and  fixing  the  time  for  the 
same.  **  The  Catholic  Apostolic  Church"  (a  succession  of  the  Irvingites)  presents  in  its 
Confession  of  Faith  a  strong  Chiliastic  belief,  for  which  they  are  noted.  Its  leading  doc- 
trine is  a  belief  in  the  speedy  Coming  of  Jesus,  and  expresses  it  **  as  the  only  hope  of 
deliverance  to  the  sin-burdened  and  weary  creation."  (Comp.  art.  on,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Btrong's  Cyclop.  It  has  extended  itself  in  England,  Scotland.  Ireland,  Switzerland. 
France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Austria,  Germany,  America,  etc.)  The  **  Seventh- 
Day  Adventists,"  entertain  several  of  the  Chiliastic  tenets.  '*  The  Brethren,"  or  **  Dunk, 
ards,"  as  represented  by  Nead.  in  Nead's  Theolog.  Writings  (seech.  20,  on  **  The  Sec.  Ad- 
vent"), hold  to  the  personal  return  and  reign  of  Jesus,  to  a  previous  fearful  lack  of  faith 
and  persecution,  to  a  restoration  of  the  Jews,  to  a  glorious  Mill.,  to  a  first  res.  preceding, 
and  to  a  second  res.  at  the  end  of  the  1000  years,  to  a  great  battle  between  Christ  and 
His  enemies,  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  race  after  the  Advent,  and  to  the  removal  of  the 
curse  and  the  Sabbatism.  Thus  many  of  the  essential  points  of  Primitive  and  Scriptural 
Chiliasm  are  incorporated.  What  number  or  particular  body  are  thus  presented  the 
writer  does  not  know.  A  few  copies  of  Tlie  Brethren  at  Work,  a  Brethren  or  Dunkard 
periodical  published  at  Lanark,  111.,  fell  into  my  hands,  and  they  contained  the  advocacy 
of  the  Mill,  and  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  (as  e.g.  March  21st,  1878),  by  James  Wirt, 
**  The  Church  of  God  "  (see  art.  by  Winebrenner,  in  Rupp's  Orig.  His.  of  Rdig.  Denom.) 
gives  as  an  art.  of  Faith:  **She  believes  in  the  personal  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Matt.  24  :  42-44  ;  Acts  1  :  11  ;  Phil.  3  :  20,  21  ;  1  Thess.  4  :  16,  17  ;  1  John  3:2; 
Rev.  1  :17."  "She  believes  in  the  resurrection  *  both  of  the  just  and  the  unjust;* 
that  the  res.  of  the  just  will  precede  the  res.  of  the  unjust.*'  (In  1867,  the  Church  num- 
bered 11  elderships,  400  churches,  350  ministers,  and  over  25,000  members.)  In  con- 
versing  with  ministers  and  members  of  this  Church,  they  exhibited  an  intelligcmtChiliss- 
tio  belief,  in  marked  contrast  with  many  others.    The  "  Plymouth  Brethren,"  or  Ba^- 
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lies,  entertain  a  prominent  Chiliastio  belief,  being  one  of  their  chief  characteristics,  as 
any  reference  to  their  expressed  faith  will  abundantly  show.  The  *'  Harmony  Society,  *' 
or  the  Bappists  (followers  of  Rapp,  settled  at  Economy,  Pa.),  hold  Pre-Mill.  views.  The 
nearness  of  the  Millennium,  introduced  by  the  Sec.  Advent,  is  a  cardinal  doctrine  with 
them.  The  **  Mennonites"  (art.  in  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Ck/dop.  says)  '*  in  the  16th 
cent.,  held,  in  common  with  the  Anabaptists,  the  belief  in  Christ's  personal  reign  during 
the  Millennium."  Buck's  Theol.  Die,  art.  '*  Mennonites,"  remarks,  thatMenno  discarded 
the  extravagant  views  of  certain  Anabaptists,  but  retained  the  doctrine  of '*the  Mil- 
lennium, or  1000  years'  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth."  How  largely  this  doctrine  continued 
among  them,  the  writer  is  unable  to  say,  for  they  now  number  altogether,  it  is  supposed, 
about  200,000,  divided  into  several  branches.  The  ''  Apostoolians"  {Ency.  Helig,  Knowl.), 
one  of  the  branches,  is  decidedly  MiUennarian.  The  **  Christadelphians  have  largely  in- 
corporated Chiliasm,  and  make  it  essential  to  their  system.  It  is  most  prominently  pre- 
sented in  their  published  **  Principles,"  and  other  works.  Various  offshoots  of  the 
*'  Pietistic  movement"  were  largely  affected  by  Chiliasm,  as  for  e.g.  the  '*  Society  of 
Kom"  (art.  on,  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.),  which  was  under  *'  the  MiUenarian  in- 
fluence of  Jung  Stilling  and  Michael  Hahn."  (The  followers  of  Hahn  in  1817  **  num- 
bered 18,000.")  The  **  Moravians"  favored  Chiliastio  views,  however  perverted  by  ideal 
and  mj'stical  conceptions.  Writers  professing  to  give  the  faith  of  the  "  Unitas  Fra- 
trum,"  present  the  MiUenarian  view,  as  e.g.  Bish.  Spangenberg  in  his  last  ch.  of  Eaposi- 
iion  of  Ch.  Dodrine.  Various  parties,  imbibing  Spener's  pietism  and  Oetinger's  theos- 
ophy,  incorporated  Chiliasm,  as  e.g.  the  *'  Michaleans"  (and  in  contrast  with  them  the 
"  Pregizerians"),  of  whom  Kurtz  (C'l^.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  291)  says  :  **  They  had  a  common 
ground  in  their  Chiliasm,  and  in  the  doctrine  of  restoration. "  Chiliastio  views  are  dom- 
inant  in  small  parties,  as  in  the  '*  One-faith  people,"  in  the  adherents  of  Barbour,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  in  the  foUowers  of  Bussell,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  as  well  as  in  others 
whose  location  has  escaped  the  writer's  recollection.  Ihe  same  is  true  of  some  German 
Millenarians  near  Tiflis,  the  capital  of  Georgia  (Henderson's  Bib.  Beseardies  in  Rvssia, 
pp.  524-529,  and  Pinkerton's  Russia,  pp.  143-151).  The  first  attempt  to  form  a  Univer- 
salist  sect  embraced  distinctive  features  of  Chiliasm  allied  with  Universalism,  as  seen  in 
the  **  Rellyanites  or  Bellyan  Universalists"  (Art.  on,  M'Clintock  and  Strong's  C)/dop.), 
whose  theory  of  Restitution  is  in  the  main  allied  with  Chiliastio  views,  revived  by  Bar- 
bour, Russell,  etc..  in  the  TJiree  Worlds  and  their  respective  newspapers.  As  this  fact  is 
not  generally  known,  we  quote  the  following  from  James  Belly's  (at  one  time  connected 
with  Whitefield)  and  his  followers'  belief  :  **  In  general  they  appear  to  believe  that  there 
will  be  a  resurrection  to  life  and  a  res.  to  condemnation  ;  that  believers  only  will  be 
among  the  former,  who,  as  firstfruits,  and  kings  and  priests,  will  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection,  and  shall  reign  with  Christ  in  His  Kingdom  of  the  Millennium  ;  that  unbe- 
lievers  who  are  after  raised  must  wait  the  manifestation  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  un- 
der that  condemnation  of  conscience  which  a  mind  in  darkness  and  wrath  must  neces- 
sarily feel  ;  that  believers,  called  kings  and  priests,  will  be  made  the  medium  of  com- 
municating to  their  condemned  brethren,  who,  like  Joseph  to  his  brethren,  though  he 
spoke  roughly  to  them,  in  reality  overflowed  with  affection  and  tenderness  ;  that  ulti- 
mately every  knee  shall  bow  and  every  tongue  confess  that  in  the  Lord  they  have  right- 
eousness and  strength,  and  thus  every  enemy  shall  be  subdued  to  the  Kingdom  and  glory 
of  the  great  Mediator."  (Those  who  have  recently  revived  this  Restitution  scheme, 
change  some  features,  as  e.g.  the  obstinate  and  recalcitrant  are  given  over  to  **  the  second 
death,"  etc.)  Even  the  Mormons,  together  with  much  that  the  Church  receives  in  gen- 
eral, incorporate  Chiliastio  features.  Jos.  Smith  in  his  His.  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints  (Rupp's 
Orig.  His.  of  Rdig.  Denoms.)  says  :  **  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes  ;"  "  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  paradisaical  glory."  But  (Art.  "  Mor- 
mons," M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Oydop.)  teach  a  gross  future,  illustrated  by  the  future 
marriage,  etc.  (The  influence  that  the  association  of  Chiliasm  with  singular  or  fanatical 
views  has  upon  many — who  overlook  the  fact  that  the  most  precious  and  fundamental 
Christian  doctrines  are  similarly  treated— will  be  treated  under  Prop.  179  ) 

■  Obs.  6.  The  Chiliastio  doctrine  is  not  confined  to  any  one  branch  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Its  advocates  are  to  bo  found  i7i  all  denominational 
more  or  less,  and  embrace  men  eminent  for  piety,  abundant  labors,  and 
ability.  The  lists  that  are  given  in  various  works  include  Reformers, 
Martyrs,  English    Church  Divines,   Lutherans,  Reformed,    We&tm\\\s.tftx 
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Assembly  Divines,  English  Dissenters,  New  England  Divines,  BaptjslBy 
Presbyterians,  American  Episcopal  Divines,  Congregationalists,  Mission- 
aries, etc.,  forming  a  noble  band  of  adherents  to  the  early  faith. 

The  student  is  referred  to  the  lists  given  in  Brooks's  £/.  Prop/*.  Jnierp.,  Taylor's  Vnki 
of  the  Church,  The  Time  of  the  End  by  a  Congregationalist,  Seiss's  Ixist  Times,  ShimetlTt 
ktchalology,  EUiott's  Hora;  Apoc,  McCanl's  The  Old  Paths,  Wood's  Believer's  Guide,  Tk 
Jnvestigaiorf  4th  vol.,  Manford's  Apology  for  Millenarianism,  Drnmmond's  Bialogmei  m 
Prophecy,  and  Defence  of  the  Students  (f  Prophecy,  Bryant's  MiUenarian  Vievcs,  West's  ^ 
Pre-Miu,  Doc.,  etc.  Macaulay  {Kssays  onthe  Jews,  1831)  referred  to  this  feature  :  ^''Mmj 
Christians  believe  that  the  Messiah  will  shortly  establish  a  Kingdom  on  the  earth  and 
reign  visibly  over  all  its  inhabitants.  Whether  this  doctrine  be  orthodox  or  not«  we  shafl 
not  inquire.  The  number  of  people  who  hold  it  t^  t)ery  much  greater  than  the  number  of 
Jews  residing  in  England.  Many  of  those  who  hold  it  are  distinguished  by  rank,  wetltb, 
and  ability  ;  it  is  preached  from  pulpits  both  of  the  Scottish  and  of  the  English  Church. 
Noblemen  and  members  of  Parliament  have  written  in  defence  of  it,  who  expect  **  that 
before  this  generation  shaU  pass  away,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  will  be  swallowed  vp 
in  one  Divine  Empire.*'  While  many  of  the  names  that  we  give  are  verified  by  a  per 
sonal  perusal  of  their  works  or  extracts  from  them,  many  are  presented  on  the  authori^ 
of  others,  and  we  may  thus  inadvertently  place  some  of  those  who  are  more  thoroughly 
MiUenarian  with  those  who  are  less  so,  and  the  reverse.  A  complete  list  of  writers,  cIm- 
sified  as  to  their  exact  views,  is  still  a  desideratum,  and  untU  this  is  done,  injustice  may 
unintentionally  be  done  to  authors. 

Obs,  7.  After  the  Reformation,  however,  the  Reformers  and  others  in- 
dorsed certain  distinctive  features  belonging,  as  parts  of  the  system,  to 
MiUenarian  doctrine,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  few  leading  minds  for 
bringing  forth  a  return  to  the  old  ratristic  faith  in  all  its  essential  forms. 
Prominently  among  these  are  the  following  :  the  profound  Biblical  scholar 
Joseph  Mede  (born  158G,  died  1638),  in  his  still  celebrated  Clavis  Apocdlyp- 
tica  (translated  into  English)  and  Exposition  on  Peter ;  Th.  Brightman 
(1644),  Expositions  of  Daniel  and  Apoc.  ;  J.  A.  Bengcl  (a  learned  divine, 
born  1687,  died  1752),  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Addresses  on  the 
same  ;  also  the  writings  or  Th.  Goodwin  (1679) ;  Ch.  Daubnz  (1730) ;  Pis- 
cator  (1646) ;  M.  F.  Roos  (1770) ;  Alstedius  (1643  and  earlier)  ;  Cressener 
(1689)  ;  Farmer  (1660) ;  Fleming  (1708) ;  Hartley  (1764) ;  J.  J.  Hess  (1774) ; 
Homes  (1654) ;  Jurieu  (1686) ;  Maton  (1642)  ;  Peterson  (1692)  ;  Sherwin 
(1665) ;  and  others  (such  as  Conrade,  Gallus,  Brahe,  Kett,  Broughton, 
Marten,  Sir  I.  Newton,  Whiston,  etc.),  materially  aided  in  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  MiUenarian  doctrine  and  to  influence  persons  to  Biblical  study 
on  the  subject.  When  these  were  followed  by  men  eminent  for  learning 
and  marked  ability  (some  have  been  mentioned,  others  will  follow) ;  when 
the  leading  poets  and  commentaries  gave  an  additional  impulse  to  MiUe- 
narian doctrine  by  their  forcible  portrayals  and  exegetical  comments  ;  when 
persons  of  the  highest  and  lowest  position,  in  all  ranks  and  professions,  of 
undoubted  piety  and  usefulness,  thus  united  in  expressing  Chiliastic  views, 
the  doctrine  of  the  early  church  received  correspondingly  a  revival  and  n- 
newed  strength  in  the  hearts  and  hopes  of  believers. 

The  student  is  aware  that  when  the  revival  of  Pietism  (a  movement  against  a  oold 
Philosophical  and  Symbolistic  tendency)  took  place  under  Spener,  Francke,  and  others, 
there  was  nlso  a  return  to  the  Chiliastic  faith.  Admitting  that  in  some  cases  it  mi^t 
have  been  allied  with  fanaticism,  as  Mosheim  (vol.  3,  p.  381)  intimates,  yet  Moeheim 
(himself  Anti-Millenarian)  is  uncandid  when  he  says  that  they  *'  also  recaUed  upon  the 
stage  opinions  long  since  condemned  ;  asserted  that  the  reign  of  a  thousand  years,  men. 
tioned  by  John,  was  at  hand."  The  unfairness  consists  in  this  :  (1)  He  seems  to  9aMiifm 
the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine  by  the  Bomish  Church  ;  (2)  he  links  this  doctrine  with 
extravagances,  as  if  inseparable  ;  (3)  he  forgets,  having  highly  praised  Spener,  that  tSjpeiyer 
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himself  defended  the  Millenarian  view  as  Scriptnral,  and  not  opposed  by  the  AugBborg 
Confession  ;  (4)  that  works,  specially  written  to  set  forth  what  were  the  real  views  of  the 
Pietists  (as  e.g.  Klettwich's),  were  suppressed,  and  that  their  doctrine,  in  the  bitter 
controversies  that  ensued,  was  caricatured,  etc.  ;  (5)  Mosheim  permits  his  spirit  of  hatred 
to  the  doctrine  (as  e.g.  in  the  case  of  Peterson,  et<;.)  to  appear  on  several  occasions,  and 
hence  is  to  be  received  with  caution i;  (6)  the  best  devotional  hymns  and  books,  as  well  as 

S tactical  works  on  religion,  have  sprung  from  that  movement.  It  would  be  well,  if  the 
etractors  of  the  Pietists  possessed  their  piety,  sincerity,  usefulness,  and  ability. 
Dr.  Fisher  in  Art.  **  MiU.'*  (M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cyclop.)  remarks  :  "  The  Mill,  doc- 
trine, in  its  essential  characteristics,  has  had  adherents  among  some  of  the  most  sober- 
minded  theologians  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  later  times.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  is  John  Albert  Bengel,  the  author  of  The  Gnomon^  who  defended  his  opinion 
in  his  Ccnti.  on  the  Apoc.^  published  in  1740.  He  has  been  followed  by  other  divines  of 
repuCe  ;  and  the  doctrine  has  not  been  without  prominent  supporters  among  the  Luther- 
ans down  to  the  present  time.  One  of  the  latest  of  their  number  who  has  discussed 
this  question  is  the  Rev.  A.  Koch  (Das  Tausendjahrige  Beich,  Basle,  1872).  This  writer 
endeavors  in  particular  to  refute  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  doctrine  of  a  Alil- 
lennium  by  tiie  German  commentators  Hengstenberg,  Keil,  and  Kleifoth."  (Comp. 
Lange's  estimate  of  Hengstenberg,  etc.,  in  his  Inirod.  to  Rev,)  The  Dr.  also  says  :  **Ui 
aU  Uie  other  various  orthodox  Protestant  bodies,  there  are  many  who  believe  in  the  per- 
Ronal  Advent  of  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Millennial  Kingdom.*' 

Obs.  8.  There  is  a  class  of  able  men  whose  sentiments  were  favorable  to 
Millenarians — who  either  express  these  in  their  writings,  or  speak  approv- 
ingly  of  Chiliastic  works — and  yet  by  many,  at  the  present  day,  are  sup- 

Eosed  to  be  the  contrary.  In  ilhislration  of  this,  a  number  may  appropriately 
e  mentioned.  John  Wesley  has  often  been  claimed  as  Chiliastic  (and  is 
80  given  by  Taylor,  Shimeall,  and  others),  because  of  his  chiefly  aao2)iing 
BengeVs  views  in  Revelation,  and  of  the  views  presented  in  some  of  his  ser- 
mons. This  has  been  denied,  and  utterances  seemingly  contradictory  pre- 
sented in  proof.  But  this  has  finally  been  settled  by  a  Methodist  historian, 
Tyerman,  in  his  Life  of  John  Wesley,  vol.  2,  p.  623,  etc.  After  giving 
very  candidly  Hartley's  Mill,  views  from  **  Paradise  Restored^^  (affirming 
the  Pre-Mill.  Advent,  and  the  Mill,  reign  of  Jesus,  etc.,  which  Wesley 
indorsedy  see  Works,  vol.  6,  p.  743),  Tyerman  then  gives  the  fact  that  John 
Wesley  read  and  approved  of  the  same,  writing  {Meth.  Mag.,  1783,  p.  498) 
to  the  author  :  **  Your  book  on  the  Millennium  was  lately  put  into  my 
hands.  I  cannot  but  thank  you  for  your  stro7ig  and  seaso7iable  confirma^ 
Hon  of  that  comfortable  doctrine,  of  which  I  caiinot  entertain  the  least 
doubt  n  as  long  as' I  believe  the  Bible  J  Tyerman  most  frankly  and  honestly 
(worthy  of  special  notice)  adds  :  **  AVith  such  a  statement,  in  reference  to 
such  a  book,  there  can  be  7io  doubt  that  Wesley,  like  his  father  before 
him,  was  a  Millenarian,  a  believer  in  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Christ  to  reign 
on  earth,  visibly  and  gloriously,  for  a  thousand  years.  This  is  a  matter 
which  none  of  Wesley's  biographers  have  noticed  ;  and  yet  the  above  is  not 
the  only  evidence  in  support  of  it."  lie  then  refers  us  to  a  letter  to  Dr. 
Middleton  (published  1749),  in  which  Wesley  indorses  Justin  Martyr's 
Mill,  views,  saying:  **To8ay  that  they"  (i.e.  the  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  cente.)  *' believed  this,  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  say 
they  believed  the  Bible.'^  Reference  is  also  made  to  an  article,  **  The  Ren- 
ovation of  All  Things,"  in  Wesley's  Anninian  Mag,,  1784,  p.  154,  etc. 
The  adoption  of  the  Millenarian  Bengel's  notes  for  the  Apoc,  in  his  Com. 
on  the  New  Test.,  his  expressed  views  on  the  Judgment  Day  (which  we 
quote.  Prop.  133),  the  deliverance  of  creation  (which  we  quote,  Prop.  146), 
and  related  subjects,  is  ample  testimony.  > 
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Some  few  have  denied  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  Pre-Millenarian,  againsttb 
express  sentiments  quoted  by  iis  of  a  Pre-Mill.  Sec.  Advent,  a  non-coiiTB- 
sion  of  the  world  preceding  that  Advent  (see  Prop.  175),  the  renovationrf 
the  earth  (Prop.  146).  However  he  may  have  been  influenced  by  somerf 
the  vagaries  of  Irvin^ism  not  to  give  great  prominency  to  his  views  on  tb 
subject,  yet,  in  behalf  of  the  truth,  his  utterances  are  decided,  as  can  bi 
seen  e.g.  by  comparing  his  Sabbath  Eeadings,  \ol.  1,  pp.  311  and  101 
(comp.  Proph.  TimeSy  vol.  4,  p.  110,  etc.,  for  detailed  statement).  Soibi 
some  have  tried  to  claim  Spener  as  Post-Millenarian,  against  the  testimoif 
of  history  and  his  own  writings.  It  is  well  known  to  stadents  that  Spesff 
defended  Chiliasmy  and  showed  that  the  Augsburg  Confession  was  jio^  op- 
posed to  a  Scriptural  doctrine.  The  enemies  of  Spener  made  his  Ckilm- 
tic  views  one  of  their  points  of  attack,  and  Pietism  (comp.  Kurtz's  CL 
His.y  Neander,  Mosheim,  etc.)  was  always,  more  or  less,  allied  with  Mil* 
lenarianism.  Some,  attracted  by  his  name,  attempt  to  make  out  a  vx^ 
mild  form  of  Chiliasm,  but  Dr.  Klin^,  Art.  Eschatology  in  Herzog's  jRwf 
clopy  pronounces  Spener  a  most  decided  CJiiliasty  inclined  even  to  the  &■ 
natical.  (?)  Prof.  Stuart,  and  many  others  of  our  opponents,  concede  him 
to  us.  I)r.  Brown  of  Gettysburff,  in  an  Art.  published  in  the  iWi 
Observer,  even  attempted  to  take  John  Bunyan  from  us,  but  the  Confu- 
sion of  Faith  ^with  which  compare  him  on  the  *'  First  Chapters  of 
Genesis")  quotea  under  Obs.  4,  is  a  complete  and  overwhelming  answer. 
As  to  Bish.  Butler,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  his  Analogy y  Part  2,  ch.  7, 
and  to  his  MemoirSy  p.  298  (quoted  by  Taylor,  and  othera),  where  oocnr 
sentiments  07ily  in  accordance  with  pure  Chiliasm.  In  reference  to  Ber. 
Hall,  the  celebrated  Baptist,  it  is  evident  that  in  his  early  life  he  was  op- 

Josed  to  Chiliasm,  iis  is  seen  in  the  production  '^  Chris.  Consisteut  irith 
lOve  of  Freedom,''  where  occurs  the  phrase  "  the  long-exploded  tradition 
of  Papias  respecting  the  personal  reign,'*  but  in  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  ho  materially  modified  his  views,  coming  nearer  to  Banyan's  ConftJi^ 
sion.  For  (Dimiold  On  Proph.,  p.  259)  Mr.  Thorp,  of  Bristol,  England, 
conversed  with  him  on  the  subject  a  few  days  before  his  decease,  and  he 
*'  regretted  that  he  had  not  preached  the  Millenarian  views  he  entertained." 
(May  not  others  be  found  in  this  category  ;  for  the  writer  personally  knows 
men  who  privately  entertain  Chiliasm,  but  never  present  it  publicly).* 

1  Tyerman  unhesitatingly  classes  among  Millenarians,  Charles  Wesley  (as  Tarions  hymn» 
evidence),   Fletcher  (as  a  letter  to  John  Wesley  positively  asserts,  written  a.d.  1755, 
Fletclier's  Works,  vol.  16),  Piers,  and  others.  John  and  Charles  Wesley's  testimony  is  the 
more  disinterested  and  valuable,  since  on  the  one  hand  they  had  to  resist  the  indiffer- 
ence of  others,  and  on  the  other,  the  fanaticism  of  Ben  and  others,  who  (so  Tyerman) 
predicted  the  speedy  end  of  the  world.     Hev.  Dr.  Nast  (himself  a  leading  Methodist)  nyi 
(Art.  "Christ's  Mill,  reign,"  in  the  West  Ch.  Advocate,  July  23d,  1879).  after  referring  to 
the  able  Pre-Mill.  advocates  in  the  various  denominations  :  **  I  admit  that  the  Methodiflft 
Church  is  not  so  largely  represented,  and  that  at  present  Pre-MiU.  Tiews  are  onpopiiltf 
among  us,  Init  it  xctis  not  cUioays  so.     Both  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  Dr.  Coke,  as  well  m 
Fletcher  and  Whitefleld,  occupied  Pre-MiU.  ground,  and  also,  as  I  am  credibly  informed, 
in  our  day,  the  late  revered  Secretary  of  our  Miss.  Soc,  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin."     Now  in  «•- 
irast  we  present   the   foUowing :    Prof.  Worman,  in  his  extended  Art.   "  Methodism" 
(M'Ciintock  and  Strong's  Cfyclop.),  says  :  **  The  Sermons  of  Jno.  Wesley,  and  his  Notes 
on  the  New  Test.,  are  recognized  by  his  foUowers  in  Oreat  Britain  and  America  asftf 
sUirulard  of  Methodism,  and  as  the  b(tsi8  of  their  theological  creed."     If  so,  then  there  hif 
been  a  wide  departure  on  Eschatology.     To  indicate  the  same  by  way  of  iUostration.  ve 
copy  this  notice,  without  comment,  from  the  lAtth,  Observer,  March  1st,  1878  :  "  Hie  B«f. 
Arthur  P.  Adams,  Beverly,   Mass.,  so    ZiorCs  Herald  states,   has   been   sufipended  frctt 
the  Methodist  ministry  for  holding  and  teaching  dootrines  erf  txiHaitoe  with  Uiose  of  the 
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Heihodist  Episcopal  Church.  He  held  that  Christ's  Sec.  Coming  is  near  at  hand,  and 
bhat  not  uniU  qfler  the  resurrection  occurs  can  the  redemption  scheme  of  Christ  be  com- 
plete" (i.e.  in  results).  It  is  proper  to  add,  as  Tyerman  remarks,  that  \Vesley  was 
[[[iiarded,  so  as  not  to  give  place  to  extravagances  ;  as  e.g.  on  fixing  the  date  of  the  Ad- 
mit, Wesley  {Meih.  Mag.,  1827,  p.  392)  says  :  **  I  have  no  opinion  at  all  upon  when  the 
Kill,  reign  of  Christ  will  begin  ;  I  can  determine  nothing  at  all  about  it ;  these  calcula- 
kions  are  far  above,  out  of  my  sight."  Tyerman  then  repeats  :  '*  Still,  Wesley  loas  a 
Wiet*er  in  the  certainty  of  such  a  reign,  and  so  was  Fletcher,  as  we  have  already  seen,  and 
■o  was  Wesley's  friend,  the  Vicar  of  Bexley,  Mr.  Piers,  and  so  seem  to  have  been  the 
writers  of  some  of  the  hymns  in  the  Meth.  Hymn  Book"  (quoting  severaJ  hymns  with 
Plre-Mill.  sentiments).  (Charles  Wesley's  Pre-MiU.  hymns  are  quoted  in  detail  in  Proph. 
3lfiie9,  1866,  p.  Ill,  etc.,  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Oiurch,  Time  of  the  End,  etc.,  and  they  are 
■O  decided  in  sentiment  that  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  any  one  should  fail  to  appre- 
ciate them. 

*  Others,  who  entertained  distinctive  Chiliastic  features  and  located  the  predicted  King- 
dom of  Dan.  2  and  7  after  the  Second  Advent,  might  be  mentioned,  as  Axchb.  Cranmer 
rsee  the  Catechism  authorized  by  Edward  VI.,  and  written  by  him,  on  the  phrase  **  Thy 
Kingdom  come"),  Archb.  Newcome  (see  Bickersteth's  Diss,  on  Proph.,  p.  106),  Dr.  Ben- 
ion  (see  Notes  on  Ps.  76  :  10-13,  and  98  :  4-9),  Budd  (see  Time  of  the  End,  p.  325),  Toplady 
(see  Sermons,  Lib.  3,  p.  470),  etc.  (Comp.  Taylor's  Voice  of  the  Church  and  Seiss's  Ap.  to 
the  Last  Times^  from  whom  a  large  number  might  be  added.) 

Obs.  9.  It  would  bo  interesting  to  traco  the  rise  of  Millenarianism  in 
this  country.  That  it  was  early  incorporated  into  the  belief  of  many  of  the 
first  preachers  of  this  country  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Cotton 
Mather,  who  himself  heartily  indorsed  it.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  Magnalia  he 
testifies  of  Rev.  John  Davenport  (died  in  Boston  1668),  that  he  appre- 
hended **  the  true  notion  of  the  Chiliad,'*  and  *'  preached  and  wrote"  about 
the  '^  coming  of  the  Lord,  the  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  the  first  and  second 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  which  do  now  of  late  years  get  more -ground 
against  the  opposition  of  the  otherwise  minded,  ana  find  a  kmder  enter- 
tainment amon^  them  that  '  search  the  Scriptures  ;'  and  that''  he  asserted 
**  a  personal,  visible,  powerful,  and  glorious  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  unto  judgment,  long  before  the  end  of  the  world."  He  calls  Rev. 
Thomas  Walley  (died  1679),  **  our  pious  Chiliast,  Walley,"  who  was  like 
Mede,  Davenport,  Hook,  and  who  understood  **  the  First  Resurrection  to 
be  corporeal,"  just  as  *'  some  of  the  first  and  eminent  teachers  in  the  church 
believed."  Reference  is  made  to  Rev.  John  Eliot  (died  1G90),  as  con- 
stantly pressing  **  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  the  same  in- 
timations are  given  respecting  Whiting,  Samuel  Mather,  Increase  Mather 
(Pres.  Harvard  College),  himself,  and  others. 

We  append  additional  testimony.  In  the  Preface  to  The  Magnalia,  Mather  says  :  "  The 
first  and  famous  pastors  in  the  New  England  churches  did,  in  their  public  ministry,  fre- 
qaently  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  glorious  Kingdom  on  earth  which  will  take  place 
after  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  and  when  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in.  It 
is  a  pity  that  this  doctrine  is  no  more  inculcated  by  the  present  ministry,  which  has  in- 
duced me  the  rather  to  preach  and  now  by  the  press  to  publish,  what  is  emitted  here- 
vrith.* '  And  now  that  this  must  be  understood  in  a  purely  Chiliastic  sense,  is  evident  from 
both  what  Cotton  Mather  and  his  father.  Increase  Mather,  have  taught  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  e.g.  Increase  Mather,  in  his  Discourse  on  Faith  (a.d.  1710),  and  The  Mys- 
tery of  IsraeTs  tkUvation,  teaches  :  **  He  (Christ)  will  then  {at  Coming)  remove  His  throne 
from  heaven  to  this  visible  world.  Then  will  His  visible  Kingdom  appear  in  the  great- 
est glory  ;  when  also  there  will  be  a  personal  reign  and  residence  of  Christ  in  this 
lower  world."  **  When  they  that  corrupt  the  earth  are  destroyed,  a  new  earth  wiU  suc- 
ceed, in  which  shall  dweU  righteousness.  Then  will  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become 
the  Kingdoms  of  Christ,  and  He  shaU  reign  forever  and  ever,"  etc.  But  Cotton  Mather 
is  more  plain  :  **  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  earliest  of  the  primitive  times  the  faithful 
did,  in  a  literal  sense,  believe  the  '  second  coming '  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
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rising  and  the  reigning  of  the  saints  with  Him,  a  thousand  years  before,  the  rest  of  tte 
dead  live  again,'  a  doctrine  which,  however,  some  of  later  years  have  oonnted  hereticil; 
yet  in  the  days  of  Irontens,  voert  questioned  by  none  but  fmch  as  itere  couniwL  hertlics.    It » 
evident  from  Justin  Martyr  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Chiliad  was  in  his  days  embtMti 
among  all  orthodox  Christians  ;  nor  did  this  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  begin  to  be  donbtei 
lUfUil  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist  began  to  adyance  into  a  considerable  fig^nre,  and  dtoiit 
tell  chiefly  under  the  reproaches  oj  such  men  as  were  fain  to  deny  the  ditrine  antboiitjof 
the  Book  of  Revelation,  and  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter.     He  is  a  stranger  to  antiquity 
who  does  not  find  and  own  the  ancients  generally  of  the  persuasion.     Neverthelen^  i 
last  men  came,  not  only  to  lay  aside  the  modesty  expressed  by  one  uf  the  first  Anti>llil- 
lenarians,  namely,  Jerome,  but  also  with  violence  to  persecute  the  Millenary  truth  m  tt 
heretical  pravity.     So  the  mystery  of  our  Lord's  *  appearing  in  His  Kingdom  '  iaybvki 
in  Popish  darkness,  till  the  light  thereof  had  a  fresh  dawn.     Since  the  Antichrist  entered 
into  the  last  half-time  of  the  period  allotted  for  him,  and  now  within  the  last  seveniof 
years,  as  things  grow  nearer  to  accomplishment,  teamed  atvi  pious  men^  in  great  numbers, 
everywhere  come  to  receive,  explain,  and  maintain,  the  old  faith  aboat  it.**     In  the  iShdni 
and  Preacher,  Mather  is  equally  decisive  :  **  The  Son  of  God,  about  to  descend,  will  inflict 
vengeance  on  them  who  know  not  Gk>d  and  obey  not  His  Gospel ;  but  He  will  manifetf 
Jlis  Kingdom  of  the  saints  in  the  earth,  which  is  to  be  possessed  by  our  second  and  hearenlj 
Adam  ;  and  this,  we  confess,  is  ascertained  to  us  by  promise,  but  in  another  staU^  u 
being  after  the  resurrection."    **  They  indulge  themselves  in  a  vain  dream,  not  to  mj 
insane,  who  think,  pray,  and  hope,  contrary  to  the  whole  sacred  Scripture  and  sound  rtatun* 
that  the  promised  happiness  of  the  Church  on  earth  will  be  before  the  Lord  Jesus  shall  ap> 
pear  in  His  Kingdom."     *<  Without  doubt  the  kingdom  of  this  world  will  not  become  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  His  Christ,  before  the  preordained  time  of  the  dead*  in  which  the 
reward  shall  be  given  to  the  servants  of  God  and  to  those  that  fear  His  name.'*    "  The  rtd 
of  the  saints,  and  the  promised  Sabbath,  and  the  Kingdom  of  God,  in  which  His  will  shall 
be  done  on  earbh  as  it  is  in  heaven,  and  those  great  things  of  which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouths  of  His  prophets,  all  prophesying  as  with  one  voice  ;  all  shall  be  confirmed  bj 
their  fulfilment  in  the  new  earth,  not  in'our  defiled  and  accursed  earth."     Rev.  Joshua 
Spalding  {Lectures,  pp.  221-2,  etc.)  speaks  of  **  many  Christians,  who  were  looking,  nfit  for 
the  modt^rn  Millennium,  but  for  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ,"  etc.,  and  adds  :  **  I  have  had 
the  testimony  of  elderly  Christian  people,  in  several  parts  of  New  England,  that  within 
their  remembrance  this  doctrine  was  first  advanced  in  the  places  where  they  lived,  and 
have  hoard  them  name  the  ministers  who  first  preached  it  in  their  churches.     No  doc- 
trine can  be  more  imiisputahly  proved  to  have  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Primitive  Church 
than  those  we  call  Millenarian  ;  and,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  same  were  fauorite  doctrines 
with  the  fathers  of  New  England  ;  with  the  words  of  one  of  whom,  writing  upon  this 
subject,  we  shall  conclude  our  observations  upon  their  antiquity  :  *  They  are  w)t  itetf,  W 
dd ;  they  may  be  new  to  some  men,  but  I  cannot  say  it  is  to  their  honor.*  **     In  another 
place  (p.  191)  he  says  :  **  The  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  is  tr^dh  ;  and  the  prevailing  ex- 
pectation, that  it  is  fast  approaching,  and  is  now  very  near,  is  doubtless  rational,**  etc. 
The  same  is  true  doctrinally  of  Thomas  Prince  (a.d.  1728  to  1758),  pastor  at  Boston  (so 
Spaiildiiii^  8  Lectures),  of  Dr.  B.  Gale  (see  Barber's  His.  Collections  ^  Connecticud,  p.  531, 
who  also  says  :  **  This  (Millenarianism)  appears  to  have  been  the  belief  of  pious  persons 
at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  of  Now  England,"  etc.). 

The  sjime  early  Chiliasm  is  traceable  in  other  denominations.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  eariv 
Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  quite  a  number  of  ministerf:  entertained  it.  The 
writer  was  informed  by  his  grandparents  and  parents  that  they  conversed  with  such  and 
heard  them  occasionally  present  Millenarianism.  The  brief  biographical  sketches  re- 
maining give  us  no  idea  of  the  form  in  which  they  held  it,  but  a  clue  is  obtained  bj  the 
fact  that  the  works  of  Bengel,  Stilling,  and  others  like  them,  were  favorites  and  Itfgely 
circulated.  Books  of  German  and  English  Chiliasts  were  held  in  esteem,  and  the  vrit^r 
has  often  been  surprised  to  find  among  old  people  a  detailed  and  correct  knowledge  of 
the  doctrine,  and  on  inquiry  the  reception  of  the  same  was  generally  attributed  to  the  in- 
struction of  some  old  pastor  or  the  reading  of  such  works.  In  conversation  wiUi  others, 
they  recalled  similar  reminiscences. 

Obs,  10.  Tho  jjrogress  of  Cliiliastic  doctrine  in  this  country,  while  im- 
mensely in  the  minority,  has  been  highly  respectable,  as  admitted  even  by 
our  opponents.  It  embraces  many  of  the  ablest,  most  devoted  and  schol- 
ariy  men  that  the  church  has  produced. 
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The  lAdh.  Observer  (always,  more  or  less,  an  opponent),  in  a  notice  (Oct.  25th,  1878) 
of  a  Pre-MiU.  pamphlet,  **  Jesus  is  Coming,' '  by  W.  ii!.  B.,  says  that  onr  doctrine  **  has  had 
eminent  supporters  in  the  Church,  buch  men  as  Sir  I.  Newton,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dean  Al- 
lord,  and  Dr.  Breckenridge  have  been  among  its  advocates.  And  among  the  signatures 
to  a  call  for  a  series  of  public  meetings  to  be  held  in  New  York,  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber, are  the  names  of  learned  and  pious  men  representing  aU  the  de^wminations  of  Protestant- 
ism. ' '  Prof.  Briggs,  and  a  few  others,  evidently  angry  at  the  increase  of  Chiliasm  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  suggested  discipline  on  the  charge  of  *'  heresy,"  to  which  Bev.  Dr. 
Mntchmore  (quoted  Messiah's  Herald^  Jan.  15th,  1879 j,  of  the  same  Church,  replies  :  **lt 
is  best  to  allow  our  pastors  to  use  their  own  judgment  in  preaching  on  the  matter.  AVhat 
are  we  to  do  ?  Some  of  our  most  eminent  men  are  Pre-MiUenarians,  and  we  have  no  article 
which  is  against  the  idea  of  Christ's  personal  reign  on  earth.  It  is  all  a  question  of  inter- 
pretation, on  which  our  highest  bodies  have  never  made  any  deliverance,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  they  never  should."  Bev.  Dr.  Mackay,  in  his  address  at  the  ^lilday  Conference 
<1879),  speaking  in  reference  to  Chiliastic  advocates  as  observed  in  his  recent  visit  to  the 
IT.  S.  and  Canada,  said  :  **  I  thank  God  that  in  every  city  that  I  visited,  in  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, and  elsewhere,  the  most  spiritual  men  are  rousing  up  to  inquire  and  look  into  these 
thiugs."  Many  such  declarations  might  be  given,  but  the  reader  can  soon  satisfy  him- 
seii  by  glancing  over  the  names  following.  We  append  a  list— imperfect  at  best — of 
American  and  Canadian  Chiliasts,  according  to  their  Church  relat^ionship  as  far  as  known. 

Prot.  Episcopal  Church:  Dr.  S.  H.  Tyng, sen..  Dr.  Tyng,jr.,  Dr.  R.  Newton,  H.  Dana 
Ward,  Bev.  J.  S.  Alwell,  Bev.  E.  T.  Perkins,  Bev.  Th.  W.  Haskins,  Bev.  Bob.  C.  Booth, 
Bev.  L.  W.  Bancroft,  Felix  B.  Brunot,  Dr.  Julius  E.  Grammer,  Bh.  T.  H.  Vail,  Bev.  T. 
W.  Hastings,  Bh.  W.  W.  Niles,  Canon  Baldwin,  Canon  W.  Bond,  Bh.  Southgate,  Dr.  F. 
Vinton,  Bev.  Morell,  Bh.  Mcllvaine,  Bh.  Henshaw,  Bev.  E.  Winthrop,  Bev.  Moigan, 
Bev.  Johnson,  Bev.  Farrer,  Bev.  Dobl3s,  Bev.  Smith,  Bev.  Trenwith,  Bev.  Newton  (Gam- 
bier),  Bh.  Bedell,  Bh.  Hopkins,  Bh.  Williams,  Bh.  Huntingdon,  Bh.  Odenheimer,  D.  N. 
Lord. 

Reformed  :^piscopal :  Bh.  W.  B.  Nicholson,  Bev.  G.  A.  Beddles,  Bev.  W.  V.  Feltwell, 
Bev.  B.  B.  Leacock,  Bev.  M.  B.  Smith. 

Presbyterian:  Dr.  C.  K.  Imbrie,  Dr.  S.  H.  Kellogg,  Dr.  E.  B.  Craven,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Brookes,  Bev.  W.  J.  Gillespie,  Bev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  Dr.  N.  West,  Bev.  W.  J.  Erdman, 
William  Beynolds,  John  Wannamaker,  Bev.  F.  W.  Flint,  Bev.  £.  P.  Adams,  Bev.  J.  S. 
Stewart,  Rev.  D.  E.  Bierce,  Bev.  C.  C.  Foote,  Bev.  L.  C.  Baker,  Bev.  W.  B.  Lee,  Bev. 
E.  B.  Davis,  Dr.  S.  B.  Wilson.  B.  Dubois  Wyckoff,  Bev.  B.  F.  Sample,  Bev.  H.  M.  Ba- 
con, Bev.  D.  Mack,  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin,  Dr.  R.  Patterson,  Rev.  B.  C.  Mathews,  Bev.  A. 
Erdman,  Bev.  J.  R.  Berry,  Prof.  J.  T.  Duffield,  Saml.  Ashhurst,  Bev.  Prof.  B.  D.  Mor- 
ris, Bev.  D.  B.  Eddy,  Bev.  Wm.  P.  Paxon,  Dr.  Willis  Lord*,  Dr.  J.  G.  Beaser,  Dr.  Mar- 
shall, Dr.  Fohx  Johnson,  Dr.  Kalb,  Dr.  F.  E.  Brown,  Dr.  Stanton,  Dr.  McCartee.  Dr. 
Geo.  Duffield,  Dr.  B.  J.  Breckenridge,  Dr.  Krebs,  Dr.  J.  Lillie,  Bev.  B.  C.  Shimeall,  Dr. 
Poor,  Dr.  Van  Doren,  Rev.  Blauvelt,  Rev.  Dinwiddie,  Bev.  Laird,  Matthews,  Marquis, 
Congdon,  Rev.  Adair,  Bev.  Prof.  McGill,  Rev.  J.  C.  Randolph,  Rev.  W.  Hogarth. 

United  Presbyterian:  Dr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  Dr.  W.  Y.  Moorehead,  Rev.  J.  P.  Sankey,  Rev. 
W.  J.  Gillespie,  Rev.  R.  W.  French.  Rev.  S.  B.  Reed,  Rev.  R.  A.  McAycal,  Rev.  D.  A. 
Wallace,  Rov.  J.  G.  Galloway,  Rev.  J.  S.  McCulloch,  Rev.  W.  W.  Barr,  Rev.  G.  Hayser. 

Baptists :  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  Rev.  J.  D.  Herr,  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bancroft, 
Rev.  H.  M.  Saunders,  Rev.  J.  P.  Farrer,  Rev.  Alf.  Harris,  Rev.  Jos.  Evans,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Stiffler,  Rev.  G.  M.  Peters,  Rev.  F.  E,  Tower,  Dr.  J.  E.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  T.  Beckley,  Bev. 
J.  J.  Miller,  Ed.  S.  White,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Rev.  C.  Perrin,  Rev.  F.  L.  Chappell,  Rev.  Rob. 
Cameron,  Rev.  H.  F.  Titus,  Rev.  H.  A.  Cordo,  Rev.  G.  M.  Stone,  Dr.  S.  H.  Ford,  Rev. 
A.  J.  Frost,  Rev.  J.  C.  Wilmarth,  Prof.  Dr.  Weston,  Rev.  Barralle,  Rev.  Brown,  Bev. 
Colgrove,  Rev.  Wm.  Knapp,  Rev.  H.  Knapp,  Rev.  J.  C.  Waller,  Rev.  Taylor. 

Congreffotionallst :  Dr.  E.  P.  Goodwin,  Rev.  W.  W.  Clarke,  Dr.  H.  D.  KitcheU,  Dr.  J. 
Wild.  Rev.  W.  R.  Joyslin,  Rev.  G.  C.  Miln,  Rev.  E.  C.  Hood,  Rev.  W.  W.  Syle,  Rev. 
Myron  Adams,  Rev.  G.  B.  Milton,  Abner  Kingman,  Bev.  Burton,  Bev.  Francis  Bussell, 
C.  M.  Whittlesey,  Bev.  Lorimer,  Bev.  Morton,  Bev,  Bancroft,  Bev,  Andrews,  Rev.  Cun- 
ningham. 

Reformed  Church :  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Clarke,  Rev.  C.  Parker,  Rev.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Bev. 
W.  H.  Clarke,  Dr.  W.  R.  Gordon,  Dr.  J.  T.  Demarest,  Dr.  G.  S.  Bishop,  Rev.  R.  F. 
Clarke,  Rev.  Merritt,  Rev.  Ballagh,  Bev.  Brown,  Bev.  Dr.  Forsyth,  Dr.  8.  H.  Giesy. 

Methodists :  Prof.  H.  Lummis,  Bev.  Jno.  Parker,  Dr.  H.  Foster,  Bev.  Jesse  M.  Gilbert, 
Geo.  Hall,  T.  W.  Harnev,  Bev.  W.  E.  Blackstone,  W.  E.  Grim,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Brown,  Geo. 
A.  Hall,  Dr.  Marshall,  Excell,  Dr.  J.  P.  Durbin,  Bev.  Dr.  Nast. 
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Lutheran:  Dr.  J.  A.  Seiss,  Rev.  Laird,  Rev.  Dr.  Oswald,  Rev.  A.  R.  Brown,  Dr.  J.  G; 
Schmncker  (and  Drs.  Helmuth,  Lachman,  and  D.  Kurtz,  who  recommended  his  Ch^iafltie 
work). 

Moravian:  Rev.  E.  Reineke,  J.  G.  Zipple. 

Chiliastic  writers  belonging  to  various  bodies,  snch  as  Second  Adveniisls,  or  branches: 
Hastings,  Taylor,  Andrews,  Crozier,  Bliss,  Himes,  Litch,  Hale,  Thomas,  Wilson,  Camp- 
bell, Reed,  Coghill,  Lyon,  Chown,  Cook,  Woodruff,  Catlin,  Allen,  Ramsey,  Faneho; 
Parry,  Chase,  Coombe,  Niles,  Jacobs,*  Seymour,  Champlin,  Lumbard,  Carpenter,  Bateb- 
elor,  Wellcome,  Grant,  Smith,  Burnham,  Libby,  Brewer,  Pratt,  Shepherd,  Flagg,  Siitii- 
erland.  White,  Couch,  Higgins,  Burbank,  Piper,  Simpson,  Cole,  Hancock,  Bellows,  Aus- 
tin, York,  Teeple,  Morgan,  Preble,  Chittenden,  Cotton,  Moore,  Pearson,  Miller,  C.  Palmer, 
E.  K.  Barnhill,  S.  A.  Chaplin,  etc. 

Among  other  organizations  are  writers  of  the  '*  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,"  "Plym- 
outh Brethren,"  **  Christadelphians  "  (Dr.  J.  Thomas  and  followers),  and  others. 

Miacdlaneotis.  Names  that  have  fallen  under  observation  as  Chiliasts,  but  whose  exset 
Church  relationship  is  unknown  to  the  writer,  such  as  Storrs,  Beegle,  Wendell,  Ranis^, 
Woodworth,  Bh.  Ives,  Dr.  Broadhead,  Dr.  McCarty,  Lindsey,  Forsyth,  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Lor- 
imer,  R.  C.  Matlack,  Geo.  R.  Cramer,  Rev.  L.  Osier,  J.  M.  Orrick,  L.  B.  Rogers,  Geo. 
W.  Tew,  Rev.  C.  M.  Morton,  Rich.  Aortou,  Rev.  Almond  Barrelle,  Prof.  T.  W.  Bancroft 
(Brown  Univ.),  Wm.  Reynolds,  Rev.  C.  Cunningham,  S.  J.  Andrews,  Rev.  F.  W.  Dobbs, 
Dr.  A.  W.  Pilzer,  J.  M.  Haldeman,  D.  C.  H.  Marquis,  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Rev.  Dr.  Miller, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Davenport,  Dr.  W.  Lloyd,  Rev.  A.  J.  Patton,  Rev.  J.  P.  Newman,  Dr.  &. 
Jeffrey,  M.  Baldwin,  Rev.  Dr.  Simpson  (Louisville),  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  (Rochester),  Rev. 
Graves,  Rev.  Brookman,  Dr.  Williamson,  Dr.  Robinson,  Geo.  Reynolds  (the  last  four  m 
Canada),  Rev.  R.  Campbell,  Rev.  W.  Cadman,  Thomas  (of  Canada),  Rev.  J.  M.  Weaver, 
Walter,  John  H.  Graff,  Rev.  B.  Philpot,  Rev.  S.  Bonhomme,  J.  Harper,  Anna  Siliman, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hatherell,  Darby,  Thomas,  Harkness,  Bryant,  Davis,  Holgate,  James  Ingtis, 
Dr.  J.  J.  Janeway,  Rob.  Kirkwood,  Rev.  W.  Newton,  J.  P.  Labagh,  Seth  Lewis,  Grrsa- 
ville  Penn,  Dr.  Wm.  Ramsey,  HoUis  Read,  Hugh  White,  Rev.  John  G.  Wilson  (Ed. 
Proph.  Times),  Jno.  F.  Graff  ('*  Greybeard ' '),  Woodbury  Davis,  D.  M.  Lord,  Dr.  Ramsey, 
Dr.  Halsey,  Dr.  Harkness,  A.  D.  Jones,  B.  S.  Dwiggens,  C.  T.  Russell,  N.  H.  Barbour,  J. 
M.  Stevenson,  J.  P.  Wheethee,  Wiley  Jones,  J.  H.  Patton,  W.  J.  Mann,  B.  Wilson,  J. 
A.  Simonds,  B.  W.  Keith,  G.  M.  Myers,  A.  B.  Magruder,  H.  V.  Reed,  L.  A.  Allen,  W. 
Laing,  E.  Hoyt,  J.  Pierce,  T.  Wilson. 

Olfs.  11.  The  advocates  of  Chiliasm  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
other  European  countries  form  a  band  that  contains  names  highly 
lionored  by  the  church,  both  as  to  attainments  and  usefulness  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Jesus. 

We  present  the  following  without  reference  to  their  Church  relationship. 

Efujlarul,  Scotland,  and  Ireland:  Dr.  A.  R.  Fausset,  Dr.  W.  P.  Mackay,  Bh.  Newton, 
Sir  I.  Newton,  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Candlish,  Home,  Bh.  Trench,  Bh.  Ellicoft,  Twisse, 
Marshall,  Elliott,  Maitland,  Birks,  the  Drs.  Bonars,  Bickersteth,  Auriol,  Fremantle, 
Ryle,  Palmer,  Ash,  Noel,  Canon  Hoaro,  Rainsford,  Wood,  E.  Garbett,  Bridge,  Burroughs, 
Kelly,  Cox,  Caryll,  Goodwin,  Gouge,  Wilson,  Brock,  Smith,  Trotter,  Langley,  Sterry,  Sel- 
den,  Ainsworth,  Gataker,  Fealty,  Greenhill,  Stevenson,  Shepherd,  Dean  Alford,  Brooks, 
Pym,  Dalton,  Greswell,  Burgh,  Todd,  Irving,  Hewitson,  Dr.  M'Caul,  Anderson,  Begg, 
McClieyne,  Burns,  GilfiUan,  Hamilton,  Gumming,  Adolph  Saphir,  Frazer,  Jamiesoo, 
Cochrane,  Cunningham,  Sabine,  Hugh  Miller,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord,  Jones, 
Habcrshon,  Alexander,  Tycho  Brahe,  Lord  Napier,  Lent. -Gen.  Goodwyn,  Haldane,  Stew- 
art, Rob.  Montgomery,  Preb.  Auriol,  Rev.  M.  Rainsford,  Dean  Fremantle,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  BeJl,  Pruden,  Baxter,  Lord  Radstock,  Earl  Russell,  Rev.  C.  Skrine,  Rev. 
E.  Nangle,  Rev.  R.  Chester,  Capt.  J.  E.  Dutton,  Th.  W.  Greenwell,  Rev.  S.  V.  Edwards, 
J.  Denham  Smith,  Capt.  Moreton,  Dr.  C.  B.  Egan,  Bh.  Wordsworth,  Rev.  Gordon  Oeil- 
throp,  Rev.  J.  Gosset-Tanner,  Rev.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Grattan  Guinness,  Rev.  8.  Grar- 
vatt,  Mr.  Soltau,  F.  G.  Bellett,  Mr.  Hyslop,  Mr.  Jenour,  Dr.  A.  Saphir,  Rev.  E.  Wilkes, 
Rev.  C.  H.  Hamilton,  Lord  Carlizle,  T.  R.  Andrews,  Col.  Sandwith,  Preb.  Cadman, 
Col.  Rowlandson,  Rev.  E.  H.  Brooke,  Rev.  T.  Flavel  Cook,  Rev.  H.  W.  Webb-Peploe, 
Preb.  Dalton,  Rev.  C.  J.  Goodheart,  Rev.  J.  Wilkinson,  Rev.  H.  E.  Fox,  Rev.  F.  A  0. 
Lillington,  Canon  Garbett,  Rev.  Rev.  Frank  White,  E.  J.  Hytche,  Rev.  G.  A.  Sparks, 
R.  J.  Mahoney,  Cheyne  Brady,  Bh.  Horsley,  Tillotson  (a  Westm.  divine).  Mode,  Buxnet, 
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F.  E.  Hastings,  Chas.  Mande,  Rev.  W.  Frith,  Darant,  Farmer,  the  Bishop  of  Cashel,  the 
Bishop  of  RipoD,  Admiral  Vernon  Harcourt,  Hun.  A.  Kinnaird,  Capt.  John  Trotter,  Rev. 
Oapel  Moleneux,  Rev.  James  Cochrane,  Rev.  Walter  Wood,  Greo.  Ogilvie,  Hon.  S.  R. 
Maxwell,  Rev.  James  Kelly,  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  Rev.  W.  Brock,  Rev.  W.  lYotter,  Rev.  B. 
Wills  Newton,  Rev.  Dr.  Stevenson,  Rev.  W.  Niven,  Wattson,  Waples,  Roach,  Pirie,  Mans- 
ford,  Mandeville,  McCansland,  Gregory,  Bellamy,  Rev.  S.  E.  Pierce,  Keach,  Tait,  Sirr, 
Wells,  Coke,  the  Wesleys,  Fletcher,  Piers,  Skeen,  Brightman,  Frere,  Pitcaim,  Carleton, 
Waple,  Archer,  Dallas,  Brightman,  Woodhouse,  Wickes,  Bayford,  Villiers,  J.  Biencho, 
Beverly,  Grimshawe,  Woodroofe,  Barker,  Marsh,  Dibdin,  Fisk,  Fremantle,  Wilson, 
Beichart,  Harrison,  Holland,  Wigram,  Nolan,  Bargh,  Bh.  Clayton,  Cooper,  Dmmmond, 
Eyre,  Farmer,  Ed.  King,  A.  Jukes,  Flemming,  jr.,  W.  Vint,  Keith,  R.  Hort,  Dr.  J.  Knight, 
P.  Lancaster,  Flemming,  Ferer,  Th.  Loader,  Frey,  Gregg,  Girdlestone,  Habershon, 
Hallet,  Maitland,  Hartly,  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Manford,  Hawtrey,  Homes,  Dr.  W. 
Harsh,  Rob.  Maton,  J.  Hooper,  Rev.  Hugh  McNeile,  Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  T.  Noel,  Dr.  F. 
Nolan,  J.  Hussey,  W.  Perry,  Rev.  A.  Pirie,  Rev.  A.  R.  Purdon,  J.  Pumes,  Forster,  Nath. 
Banew,  R.  Roach,  B.  W.  Saville,  James  Scott,  Dr.  Sayer  Rndd,  F.  Sergent,  Wm.  Sher- 
man, Peter  SterrA',  J.  G.  Zipple,  H.  W.  Woodward,  J.  H.  Stewart,  TiUinghast,  Th.  L. 
Strange,  Wm.  Thorpe,  Wm.  Whiston,  Jos.  Tyso,  Jos.  Tyson,  El.  Winchester,  Jer.  White, 
Ijeut.-G.  H.  Wood,  Walter  Wood,  Wm.  Witherby,  H.  W.  Woodward,  T.  WhoweU,  Ben- 
son, Ambrose,  Rev.  Ch.  Brown,  Spurgeon,  Burnet,  Burk,  Pope,  Sherwood,  Dr.  G. 
Sharpe,  Dr.  S.  Chamock,  Wm.  Cowper,  Spalding,  R.  Clarke,  Wm.  Clayton,  Bh.  Cran- 
xner,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Gilfillan,  J.  Glass,  Dr.  R.  Hurd,  Wm.  Wogan,  Dr.  L  Watts,  Bh. 
Heber,  Gen.  J.  Harlan,  Rev.  S.  Johnson,  Jno.  Keble,  Jno.  Milton,  A.  M.  Toplady,  M.  F. 
Tupper,  Dr.  Jno.  Thompson,  J.  L.  Towers,  Rev.  L.  Way,  Cressener,  Jno.  Fox,  Dr.  Mar- 
goliouth,  Denham,  Niven,  Nangle,  Harker,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Stephenson,  French,  Dr. 
Leask,  Gillson,  Berks,  J.  Vemer,  Foskett,  Scott,  Phillips,  Dr.  T.  J.  Bell,  W.  8.  Ross, 
Pnrdon,  Harris,  Code,  Rob.  Howard,  Hon.  W.  Wellesley,  Rob.  Baxter,  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  Dr.  Rob.  Anderson,  Rev.  Wm.  Maude,  Rev.  N.  Starkey,  M.  Redman,  Esq.,  Rev. 
S.  Garrett,  E.  Phair,  Rev.  J.  Sabine  Knight,  Rev.  J.  Cochrane,  Hon.  S.  R.  Maxwell, 
Beads,  Wood,  Moleneux,  H.  Smith,  J.  Kelly,  Brack,  W.  Trotter,  Wills  Newton,  Niven, 
H.  Shepheard,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  Dr.  Stevenson,  Geo.  Ogilvie,  B.  Wills  Newton,  Rev.  T.  J. 
Malyon,  Rev.  E.  J.  Hytche,  H.  Weymott,  Rev.  G.  H.  Pember,  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey. 

Germany :  Bengel,  Jung  Stilling,  P.  J.  Spener,  M.  F.  Roos,  P.  M.  Hahn,  J.  M.  Hahn, 
Peterson,  Rothe,  Auberlen,  Martensen,  Domer,  Christlieb,  Luthardt,  Delit2sch,  Lange, 
Olshausen,  Ebrard,  Meyer,  Baumgarten,  T.  C.  K.  Von  Hofmann,  Lechler,  Riggenbach, 
Floerke,  Schlegel,  Kiummacher,  Steir,  Kurtz,  Christiani,  Rinck,  Pfleiderer,  Koch, 
Schmid,  Steffan»  Diisterdieck,  F.  Semler,  Typke,  Gerken,  Opitz,  Leutwein,  Riihle,  von 
Lilienstem,  Sander,  Oetinger,  Lavater,  Crusius,  Cooceius,  Breithaupt,  Piscator,  Passa- 
vant,  Lisco,  Kohler,  C.  F.  P.  Leutwein,  Dr.  V.  U.  Maywahlen,  Huss,  Cloter,  Michael, 
Hebart,  Schneider,  Gotlob  Schultze,  Jno.  Dav.  Schaeffer,  Daubuz,  Koppe,  Fr.  Bauer, 
Freiderick  Kletwick,  Dr.  J.  Lange,  Jno.  G.  Schoner,  Dr.  F.  V.  Reinhard,  C.  R.  Reichel, 
Osiander,  J.  Nissen,  Kliug,  Thomasins,  H.  Wilh.  J.  Thiersch,  Alb.  K5ppen. 

Erance  and  Sioitzerland :  Prof.  Godet  of  Lausanne,  Gaussen,  Dr.  J.  Abbadie,  Pere 
Amelote,  E.  Guers,  P.  Jurieu,  Lambert,  Pierre  Poiret,  Lavater. 

Holland :  Van  Oosterzee,  Da  Costa,  Capadose. 

Miscellaneous :  F.  W.  Stuckert,  Rev.  D.  G.  Mallery,  Rev.  Paul,  Roorda,  Hebert,  Gneis, 
Madam  De  Gasparin,  Rev.  R.  Hamilton  (Melbourne,  Australia),  Comenius,  Jurien,  Sera- 
nius,  Altingius,  Alsted,  Riemann,  Worthington,  Seitz,  Dreissenius,  Jfurchi,  Kimchi,  Abra- 
banel.  Alabaster,  Duraut,  Chas.  Jerram,  Mejanel,  Coleman,  Ben  Ezra,  Crool,  S.  A.  Black- 
wood, J.  G.  Bellett,  H.  W.  Soltau,  Wm.  Lincoln.  H.  Snell,  Bh.  Spangenberg  (Moravian), 
H.  Meynott,  Esq.  (Australia). 

Obs.  12.  The  number  of  able  commentators  favoring,  indorsing,  and 
teaching  Chiliastic  doctrine  is  not  onlv  creditable,  but  extremely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  faithful  believer,  showing  tfcat  men  who  specially  devote  them- 
selves to  the  study  and  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  find  Millenarianism 
clearly  taught  therein. 

We  instance  the  following  :  Bengel's  Gnomon  of  the  N.  T.,  a  work  still  in  the  highest 
esteem  ;  Olshausen' s  Com.  on  the  New.  Test.,  a  work  repeatedly  republished  ;  GiU's  Eacpos, 
of  the  Old  and  New  Tests.  ;  Steir' s  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus^  still  repiibUehftd\  Ml^^vj 
Gr»ek  Test.  wUh  Proleg.  and  Com.,  a  standard  work ;  lAH^Ck^ft  Oom.  cj  \hA  0\4  on^  1^< 
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Tests.,  especially  the  Axner.  Edition,  and  particularly  1  and  2  Thess.,  Ed.  by  Dr.  liDie; 
Meyer's  Com.  on  New  Test. ,  recently  republished  ;  Cocceius'  CommerUeaies  in  "  i^un 
Omnia'* — was  charged  by  his  enemies  with  Chiliasm,  Kurtz*8  Ck.  His.,  toL  2,  p.  213; 
Die  BerlenburgerBibel,  1726,  4  vols,  large  fol.  ;  Bichter's  Erfdarte  Haus  BiM;  Staike'i 
Synopsis  of  the  Neu)  TeM. ;  Piscator*s  Com.  on  Old  and  New  Test.  ;  Coke*B  Com,  on  Oldaad 
Aeu)  Test.:  Jamieson,  Brown,  and  Fausset's  Com.  on  the  Old  and  New  Tests,,  a  recent  ODBp 
and  Pre-Mill.  in  the  parts  edited  by  Fausset ;  Judge  Jones's  Notes  on  Scr^tane  (in  the  n- 
publication  this  title  was  changed) ;  Dr.  Nast*8  Com.  on  New  Test.,  only  a  pari  publishfid. 

Commentaries  and  Expositions  on  detached  portions  of  the  Bcnptnres.  GrecrreQ 
{Parables),  Keach  {Parables),  Bonar  {Lev.  and  Psabns),  Tait  {Hebrews)^  Kyle  (JB9. 
ThougfUs,  Gospels),  Seiss(i6u.  and  Hebrews),  Gumming  (ParoWw,  Bev.,  etc.),  Lillie  {Thttt,\ 
Schmuoker  {Rev.),  Danbuz  {Rev.),  Koppe  {Thess.),  Fry  {Bom.  and  PsalmsX,  Sirr  (Notts  m 
Luke),  C.  H.  M.  {Notes  on  Gen.,  etc.),  Wells  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Demarest  {JPeier),  Delitadi 
{Gen.),  Sir  I.  Newton  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Ebrard  {Bev.),  Skeen  {Bev.),  Haldane  {Rom,),  Made 
{Apoc.  and  Peter),  Brightman  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Bengel  {Apoc.),  Gk>odwin  (Rev.),  L  Jjogt 
(Apoc),  Auberlen  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Elliott  {Apoc),  Lord  {Apoc),  Buck  {Math.  24.)  Froe 
{Dan.,Esd.,and  Bev.),  Pitcaim  {Ps.  2.)  Carleton  {MaU.  24),  Waple  {Apoc),  Woodhoim 
{Apoc),  Wickes  (j4poc.),  Bliss  {Apoc),  Boos  {Dan.  and  Bev.),  Sander  {Rev.),K6hler  {Hag.), 
Birks  {Dan.),  Cressener  (^poc),  Hooper  {Apoc),  Knight  {Peter),  W.  Newton  {Dan.),  ¥vn 
{Euk.),  Thompson  {Matt.  25),  Tyso  {JHzek.  etc.),  Gaussen  {Dan.),  Cunningbkme  {Apoc), 
Darby  {Dan.),  Holmes  {Apoc  and  Dan.),  Tregelles  {Dan.),  Brown  {Apoc),  Irving  {Apoc), 
Ward  {Bev.),  Wickes,  {Bev.),  Mandeville  {Heb.),  Waples  (i4poc.),  and  others.  Commeiu 
taries  and  Expositions  that  present  some  of  the  Chiliastio  features.  Clarke's  Com.  on  fte 
Old  and  New  Test. ;  Jarchi's  Com.  Hebraicus ;  Kimchi's  Com.  on  Prophets  ;  Abrabuid's  Om. 
on  Prophets  ;  Stuart's  Com.  Apoc  (gives  the  doctrine  of  a  literal  first  resurrection);  Al- 
tingius'  Com.  Jeremiah;  Piscator's  Com.  on  Old  and  New  Tests.  ^  Caryll's  Bixp.  on  Job; 
Gouge's  Com.  Hebrews;  Passavant's  PhU.  and  Eph. ;  Lisco's  New  Test.;  Depres  (h 
Daniel ;  and  others. 

We  append  a  few  statements  respecting  Pre-MiU.  commentators.  Alford  (A'  T.,  vol. 
2,  p.  350),  speaking  of  the  Apocalyptic  interpreters  since  the  French  Revolution,  says: 
**  The  majority,  both  in  number,  learning,  and  research,  adopt  the  Pre-Millennial  Advent,  fol- 
lowing the  plain  and  undeniable  sense  of  the  sacred  text."  Dr.  Ed.  Beecher  in  Thi 
Independent  (Aug.  24th,  1871),  laments  over  the  "  increase**  of  Millenarian  **  power**  as  ex- 
hibited in  recent  commentators,  saying  :  "  This  is  true  of  Alford,  EUicott,  Lange,  and 
his  co-laborers,  especially  Drs.  Lillie,  Auberlen,  and  Biggenbach.  To  these  we  must  add 
the  writings  of  English  and  American  Millenarians,  the  older  and  the  more  recent.  And 
there  is  at  present  no  adequate  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  authority  of  the  commentators 
whom  we  have  mentioned. "  This  feature,  thus  frankly  acknowledged  by  an  opponent, 
is  a  source  of  gratification  to  us,  and  of  thankfulness  to  God  in  raising  up  such  advo- 
cates. 

Obs,  13.  Numerous  writers,  who,  in  their  occasional  works,  give  expres- 
sion to  Chiliastio  belief,  without  entering  largely  in  details. 

Such  as  e.g.  Milton,  the  various  Pre-Mill.  Commentators,  Chalmers,  Ghamock,  Wogan, 
Domer,  Mather,  Nissen,  Spurgeon,  Talmage  (somewhat  contradictory),  GilfiUan,  Moodj. 
Burroughs,  Clayton,  Coleman,  Fox,  and  many  others. 


Obs,  14.  Authors,  who  prominently  set  forth  one  or  more  essential  feat- 
ures of  our  system,  either  in  elucidation  or  defence  of  the  same. 

Such  e.g.  Woodward,  Essays  on  MiU. :  Thorp,  Destinies  of  the  Brit.  Emp. ;  Crool,  M 
of  Israel ;  Frey,  Judah  and  Israel ;  Winthrop,  Premium  Es.<iay  on  Symbols ;  Abdiel,  Essay* ; 
Begg,  Argument  for  the  Coming  of  the  Lord  ;  Nathan  Lord,  The  MiUennium  ;  W.  Newton, 
Lee  on  the  first  two  visions  of  Dan.  ;  and  the  writings  of  White,  Thompson,  Bnzgh,  ^so, 
Strange,  Stewart,  Beverly,  Kyre,  Flemming,  Sirr,  Labangh,  and  many  others. 

Obs.  15.  Writers  who  give  a  very  fair  exhibit  of  the  system  of  doctrine, 
showing  the  relationship  that  one  part  sustains  to  the  other,  are  also  quite 
numerous. 
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Thns  e.g.  Seiss'  Last  Times;  Brooke's  Maranaiha ;  Demarest  and  Gordon's  ChristoO' 
racy  ;  Bickersteth's  PradicaX  Guide  ;  Brooks'  M.  of  Proph.  Interprdaiion ;  D.  N.  Lord's 
Coming  and  Heign  cf  Christ ;  Dr.  McCaol's  Old  Paths,  etc.  ;  McNeUe's  Sermons  on  the  Sec, 
Advent,  ;  Noel's  Prospects  of  the  Church  of  Christ;  Dnffield's  Diss,  on  the  Prophecies/  and 
the  writings  of  the  Bonars,  Pym,  Shimeall,  Molynenx,  Lord,  Birks,  Bryant,  tUonsey,  and 
many  others. 

■ 

Obs.  16.  The  controversial  writers  who  have  directly  written  in  defence 
of  Millenarianism  against  the  attacks  of  opponents  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Works  specially  designed  to  defend  Ghiliasm  against  objections  are  numerons.  The 
following  may  be  designated  :  Duffield's  Mill.  Defended,  and  Reply  to  Stuart;  tihimeall's 
RepHy  to  Shedd  ;  The  Theol.  and  Lit.  Journal^  £d.  by  D.  N.  Lord,  contains  a  large  number  of 
such  articles  ;  Dr.  Craven's  Reply  to  Prof.  Briggs  {N.  Y.  Evangelist,  1879) ;  Dr.  Moore- 
head's  series  of  arts,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Macgill  (Chicago  Instructor,  1879) ;  Randolph's 
series  of  arts.  (Danville  TrUmne,  1879) ;  The  Prophetic  Times  in  its  entire  old  and  new 
series  ;  Lillie's  Notes  on  the  Mill.  Controversy  (in  his  "  Perpetuity  of  the  Earth") ;  Ander- 
son's Apology  for  the  Mill.  Doc.  :  Christocracy,  by  Drs.  Demarest  and  Gordon  ;  Bayford's 
Reply  to  Jones ;  Tyson's  Defence  of  the  Personal  Reign;  Drommond's  Defence  of  Vie  StU' 
dents  cf  Prophecy  ;  The  Literalist  (5  vols.)  contains  some  able  articles  ;  Majiford's  Apology; 
8pence's  Defence  cf  the  Hope  of  Better  Times  ;  Sirr's  First  Res. ;  Prudon's  Last  Vials  ; 
Bryant's  Mill.  Views  ;  Pym's  Ihoughts  on  MiU. ;  Maton's  Isra^s  Redemption  Redeemed/ 
Og^vie's  Popular  Objections  /  Cox's  Millenarian*s  Answer  ;  and,  in  brief,  the  writings  of 
8eiss,  Brookes,  Bonar,  Bickersteth,  Cnnninghame,  and  many  others  (for  nearly  aU  Chili- 
astic  works  devote  some  space  to  the  consideration  of  objections),  besides  the  quarter- 
lies, monthlies,  and  papers  specially  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  Pre-Mill.  The  work  of 
Dr.  Brown  {Sec.  Coming)  was  answered  by  Lord  {Lit.  and  Theol.  Journal)^  Bonar  {The  Com. 
and  Kingd.  cf  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ),  the  Duke  of  Manchester  (Ap.  to  the  ^nished  MyS' 
iery)t  Wood  (TVacQ,  Scott,  and  others. 

Obs.  17.  Various  writers  in  our  religious  papers^  periodicals,  simj)ly 
either  give  their  initials  or  conceal  their  identity  by  a  noin  dej^lume,  while 
presenting  articles  of  a  Chiliastic  tenor,  are  not  to  be  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering tne  number  of  advocates. 

Hence  it  is  difScnlt  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  numbers.  In  my  own 
denomination  (Evang.  Lutheran)  quite  a  number  of  persons  are  only  known  to  me  by 
occasional  articles  signed  in  this  way.  This  is  true  of  many  others.  Kev.  Ebaugh  in 
his  brief  His.  of  Mill,  in  Hupp's  OHg.  His.  of  Relig.  Denom's,  says  :  **  The  number  of 
Christians  who  hold  substantially  the  foregoing  views  of  the  Millennium  [^Chiliastic], 
cannot  be  computed  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  from  the  writings  of  distingushed 
divines,  both  in  the  European  and  American  churches,  we  are  warranted  in  estimating 
their  number  at  many  thousands  already."  We  have  also  quite  a-  number  of  Chiliastic 
works  given  anonymously,  such  e.g.  Time  cfihe  End,  Spes  Fidelium,  or  The  Believer' s  Hope, 
Tkcopolis,  The  Sec.  Com.  of  the  Lord,  Review  of  Scripture,  Reign  of  Christ  on  Earth,  Millennial 
Church,  A  Tenet  cf  Millennium,  MuUum  in  Parvo  ;  or  the  Jubilee  of  Jubilees,  The  First  Resur- 
rerJion,  Enoch,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Sec.  Coming,  Das  TausemJUdhrige  Reich,  Christ's  Speedy 
Return  in  Glory,  AbdieVs  Essays,  Second  Advent,  and  others. 

Obs,  18.  Writers  who  are  utterly  opposed  to  the  prevailing  \Vhitbyan 
theory,  and  declare  the  nearness  of  the  Advent,  the  non-conversion  of  the 
world  before  the  Advent ;  the  renewal  of  the  earth,  etc.,  are  also  to  be 
considered,  because  on  some  salient  points,  essentially  connected  with  our 
system,  they  manifest  a  decided  leaning  favorable  to  Chiliasm. 

We  instance  e.g.  Eichard  Baxter,  Bh.  Bale.  Th.  Watson,  Th.  Vincent,  Jno.  Durant, 
A.  Grosse,  Arch.  Usher.  Arch.  Cranmer,  Bh.  Davenant,  Bh.  Ridley,  Matthew  Henry, 
Sayer  Kudd.  Geo.  Benson,  Jno.  Howe,  Bh.  Latimer.  Archd.  Woodhouse,  Romaine,  Bh. 
Russell,  Hammond,  Alberus,  Nicolai,  Ringwald,  Grotius,  Prideaux,  Bh.  Taylor,  Paul 
Gerhard,  Lee,  Quenstadt,  Hutter,  Jno.  Knoi,  Hilnninus,  the  Reformers  (as  quoted).  Jos. 
Alleine,    Aretius,    Bradford,    Toplady,   Tholuck,    Dr.  Scott,  Parens,  Archb.  Newcome^ 
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Knapp,  Dr.  E.  Hitchcock,  Dr.  Hales.  Bh.  Dayenant,  Flacins,  Chytrseos,  Sandyn.  Keifli, 
Gale,  Dodwell,  King,  and  many  others. 

Ohs.  X^.  The  controversial  works,  essays^  and  articles  against  us  fnllj 
indicate  the  extent  in  which  our  doctrine  is  held. 

Works  that  are  directly  written  against  Chiliasm  may  also  be  noticed,  both  as  indie- 
ative  of  the  extent  of  MiUenarianism,  and  that  the  student  may  compare  thezn  \nth  ow 
line  of  argument.  The  controversial  works  of  importance  on  the  other  side  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Brown* s  Second  (Joining;  Gipp's  On  the  I^rst  Re^. ;  HaU*s  Reply  to  Bamtt; 
Hamilton  On  the  Mill.  ;  Jefferson  On  tiie  Mill.  ;  an  anon,  work.  The  Kxngdom  of  Onet; 
Morrison  Christ's  Personal  Reign  ;  Waldegrave's  Bamp.  Lectures^  1854,  WiUiamson's  Id- 
iers  to  a  MiUenarian  ;  Stuart's  Siridures  on  Dr.  Duffield  ;  Vint's  Neu)  lUusiroHons  cf  Proflk' 
ecy ;  Bogue's  Dis.  on  MUl.;  Bush  On  the  Mill.  ;  Pro.  Brigg's  arts,  in  N.  Y.  Evangelist^  1879, 
and  repub.  in  Luth.  Quarterly  ;  numerous  arts,  in  the  reviews,  quarterlies,  relig.  weekUef, 
etc.,  reiterate  the  statements  of  the  above  works  ;  the  brief  statements  found  in  woriti 
such  as  Barnes'  N(Ms  on  Rev.,  Shedd's  His.  of  Ch.  Doc.^  Hodge* s  Sys.  Div.,  etc.  In  our 
argument  we  freely  present  these  and  other  opposing  works,  give  their  objections  (over- 
looking none),  and  meet  them  in  detail.  We  really  are  desirous  for  the  reader  to  knov, 
Scripturally  and  historically,  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  so  that  he  may  intdUgeniUy  com- 
pare them,  and  decide  for  himself.  We  feel  assured  that  in  a  candid  comparison,  our 
doctrine  will  lose  nothing  by  it.  Hence  we  commend  the  preceding  for  perusal,  as  veU 
as  the  following  :  Carson's  Personal  Reign  of  Christ  during  the  Millennium  proved  to  be  tmpo»> 
sible;  Hopkins'  and  Boyd's  Second  Adventism  in  the  light  cf  Jewish  bistory ;  Warren*i 
Paroasia ;  Merrill's  Sec.  Coming  of  Christ ;  Clemens'  Spiritual  Reign,  and  the  writings  of 
Berg,  Hengstenberg,  Davidson,  and  many  others. 

Obs,  20.  Tlie  greatest  and  most  decided  opposition  to  Chiliasm  is  that 
which  springs  from  the  adoption  of  the  Whitbyan  theory — a  view  that  is 
•incorporated  in  systems  of  theology,  sermons,  etc.,  and  is  the  prevaihng 
one. 

Prof.  Briggs,  in  his  series  of  articles  (in  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist,  1878),  states  that  h» 
Dr.  Hatfield,  and  others,  hold  ^  that  the  Millennium  began  in  the  past,  and  corresponds 
with  the  period  of  the  church,  or  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  earth,  in  whole  or  in  part" 
(See  this  view  adverted  to  under  Prop.  158.)  This  he  pronounces  **  the  church  view," 
and  the  Editor  of  the  Evangelist  (Oct.  10th),  flatly  contradicts  him,  saying  that  **  the  com- 
mon doctrine  of  the  church"  is  the  one  that  Whitby  introduced,  viz.  :  that  the  Mill,  u 
still  future  and  that  it  shall  be  ushered  in  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  etc  Now 
while  neither  are  taught  in  the  leading  confessions  of  the  church  (but  are  contradicted  by 
the  statements  in  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  church  itself,  the  nearness  of  the  Ad- 
vent, etc.),  the  editor  is  correct  when  he  makes  the  Whitbyan  theory  the  present  prevail- 
ing one.  Prof.  Briggs'  view  is  held  by  an  exceeding  small  minority  of  Protestants,  how. 
ever  popular  it  has  been  voith  the  Papacy  as  **  the  church  view.**  A  few  remarks,  indic- 
ative of  the  modern  origin  —so  recent  as  to  be  amazing,  when  its  progress  is  considered— 
of  the  Whitbyan  theory  is  in  place.  The  His.  of  Doctrines  informs  us  that  when  the  Au- 
gustinean  view  was  introduced  it  became,  as  opposed  to  Chiliasm,  the  popular  doctrine 
of  the  Koman  Church  ;  and  that  it  was,  more  or  less,  entertained  by  the  Reformers. 
This  continued  until  the  appearance  of  Daniel  Wfiiiby  (comp.  Prop.  175,  Obs.  4,  and 
Prop.  127,  Obs.  on  Rev.  20),  an  English  commentator  (b.  A.D.  1638  and  d.  1726),  who 
in  explaining  Rev.  20  : 1-6,  advocated  what  he  calls  a  **  New  Hypothesis,"  viz.  :  a  spirit- 
ual Millennium  still  future  to  be  introduced  by  existing  Gospel  instrumentalities.  Thx8 
appropriation  by  IVhUby  of  a  new,  unheard-of  application  has  been  unquestioned  by  able 
scholars,  such  as  Bh.  Russell,  Archd.  Woodhoose,  Prof.  Bush,  and  others.  Indeed  it 
materially  differs  from  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  dreams  of  a  subjugation  and  conversioii 
of  the  world  under  Papal  supremacy  ;  because  such  dreams  of  conquest  were  allied  with 
the  Augustinean  theory,  and  regarded  as  the  result  of  an  already  esisiing  Mill,  period— 
the  latter  being  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  existing  dispensation,  while  Whitby  lo<»ted 
his  as  future  and  distinctive  in  time  and  results.  The  nearest  ancient  approach, 
although  differing  from  it,  to  Whitby's  theory  are  the  prophecies  of  Joachim  (comp.  ait& 
on  in  Cyclops,  and  Von  D611inger*s  Proph.  of  the  Middle  Ages,  VII.),  or  the  declarations  of 
Roger  Bacon,  Dolcino,  and  men  of  that  stamp.    So  the  fanatical  AnabaptiHt  moTeoMBiil 
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materially  differs  in  the  instmxnentAlity  nsed,  but  only  sympathizes  with  it  (Prop.  156, 
Obs.  4)  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  world-wide  dominion  wiUiont  the  personal  Advent  pre- 
ceding, and  before  the  res.  of  the  saints.  Hence  Pre-Millenarians,  unwilling  to  associ- 
ate the  Whitbyan  theory  with  such  Popish  and  Anabaptist  vagaries  and  dreams  of  con- 
quest, assert  (as  Bh.  Henshaw,  Bickersteth,  Dr.  LilUe,  Dr.  Duffield,  Dr.  Seiss,  Dr. 
Brookes,  and  others)  that  Whitby  is  the  first  loriter  who  systematically  presented  the  opin- 
ion, now  so  prevailing,  that  the  Mill,  age  (1000  years)  is  future  and  will  be  introduced, 
without  any  Advent  of  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  Grospel.*  This  theory  denies  the 
Pre-Mill.  Advent  of  Jesus,  the  prior  res.  of  the  saints,  the  personal  reign  of  Jesus  and 
the  saints  on  earth,  and  holds  simply  to  a  conversion  of  the  nations  then  living,  and  to  a 
spiritual  reign  of  the  then  existing  church.  It  has  thousands  of  talented  advocates,  and 
is  held  by  multitudes  of  pious  and  devoted  Christians,  being  found  entrenched  in  8y8. 
Divinities,  religious  works  of  all  kinds,  books  of  worship,  hymnals,  periodicals,  etc.  It 
is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  a  theory  of  such  **receTd  origirC*  (so  Dr.  John  Lillie,  who 
adds,  **  it  is  very  questionable  whether  even  so  late  as  two  hundred  years  ago,  it  hsid  yet 
been  heard  of  among  good  men," — quoted  by  Brookes,  Maranatha,  p.  321-2)  should  have 
such  an  extended  reception,  and  be  so  perseveringly  upheld,  when  bringing  the  church 
into  the  predicted  position  of  unbelief  (comp.  Prop.  177).  Bh.  Henshaw  (An  Inquiry 
concerning  the  Sec,  Advent)  pronounces  it  **  a  novel  doctrine,  unknown  to  the  Church  for 
the  space  of  1600  years.  Bo  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  investigate  its  history,  it  was 
first  advanced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Whitby,  the  commentator."  (Comp.  Dr.  Seiss'  QMestion  in 
Eschatdogy,  p.  47-50.^  Some  have  questioned  these  statements,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  produce  a  single  writer  of  ability  preceding  Dan.  Whitby.  Historically,  the 
modem  view  has  no  foundation  whatever  ;  it  is  **  a  novelty.'^ 

Obs,  21.  Many,  without  having  a  definite  Mill,  doctrine  (their  notions 
of  Mill,  prophecies  being  vague),  are  influenced  by  the  general  deductions 
of  the  Whitbyan  theory,  and  reject  our  doctrine  chiefly  on  the  ^ound  of  a 
still  future  conversion  of  the  world  under  present  instrumentalities,  which 
is  supposed  to  bring  about  an  ample  fulfilment  of  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messianic  Kingdom.  (Comp.  Props.  175  and  176,  where  this  matter 
is  discussed  in  detail.) 

We  have  men,  who  will  in  eccles.  bodies  oppose  our  views,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  confess  (e.g.  The  Mass.  Gen.  Conference  on  the  Mill.,  Proph.  TimeSt  vol.  4,  No.  12), 
that  they  have  not  given  the  subject  *'  that  critical  study  which  it  demanded,"  and  that 
**  with  all  the  objections  to  Mill,  views,  it  is  still  difficult  to  see  how  many  passages  of 
Scriptures  can  be  otherwise  explained."  And,  without  such  study,  and  with  such  a 
confession  of  weakness,  they  are  content  with  their  Modem  Whitbyan  theory.  Indeed, 
many  of  this  class  cannot  be  induced  to  study  the  subject.  The  Maminer  (N.  Y.),  com- 
menting on  the  late  **  Proph.  Conference,"  after  speaking  favorably  of  the  men  conduct- 
ing it,  says  :  *'  Put  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  personal  Sec.  Coming,  that  it  may  occur  at 
any  time,  that  there  will  be  a  first  res.  of  the  righteous  dead,  and  a  second  res.  of  the 
wicked  dead,  and  that  the  final  general  judgment  wiU  then  come,  do  not  belong  to  the 
shadowy  and  fanciful  imaginings  of  mere  theorists." 

Obs.  22.  However  respectable  the  number  of  adherents  to  our  doctrine 
in  whole  or  in  part,  yet  they  form  but  a  small  minority  in  comparison  with 
the  immejise  body  that  rejects  the  belief  once  so  prevailing  in  the  church. 


♦  Dr.  Craven  in  Lange's  Com.  Rev.  p.  346,  Amer.  Ed.,  introduces  the  foUowing  foot- 
note :  **  Elliott  writes  :  *  Vitringa,  however,  who  aUudes  to  Whitby's  as  a  work  just  pub- 
lished, makes  brief  citations  from  two  earlier  writers,  Conrad  of  Mantua,  and  Carolus 
Gallus,  as  expressive  of  the  same  general  view."  Hence,  as  these  writers  had  but  little 
influence  in  moulding  the  sentiment  of  the  Church  (for  they  are  almost  unknown,  and 
our  opponents,  so  hard  pressed  for  authorities,  failed  to  find  them-  -for  no  one  quotes 
them  (Dr.  Craven  in  his  "  Excursus"  says  :  "  This  theory  (Post-Millennial),  which  is  the 
one  most  generaUy  adopted  by  English^eaking  Protestant  theologians,  was  first  fuUy 
developed  by  Whitby." 
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The  retention  of  the  Augustinian  theory  or  Oonstantinian  view  by  acme; 
the  general  adoption  of  a  spiritualizing  interpretation  to  sustain  a  Church- 
Kingdom  view  ;  the  reception  of  the  Whitbyan  hypothesis  ;  the  issuing  of 
works  in  which  our  doctrine  is  caricatured,  misrepresented,  and  ridiculed; 
the  linking  of  our  doctrine  with  the  vagaries  and  fanaticism  of  certain 
parties  to  make  it  odious  ;  the  incorporation  of  some  parts  of  our  stystem 
oy  smaller  organizations  that  exerted  but  little  influence  ;  the  paradmg  of 
mistakes  made  by  some  rash  writers  both  as  to  time  and  details  ;  the  in- 
fluence of  leading  societies  in  their  publications,  their  endowments,  com- 
mentaries for  popular  use,  periodicals,  etc. ;  in  brief,  the  unfriendliness  of 
worldliness,  sect,  indifference,  unbelief,  prejudice,  etc.,  has  been  exerted 
to  overpower  this  ancient  faith.  Numerous  instances  will  be  cited  as  we 
proceed.  The  fact  that  great  and  good  men — men  eminent  for  piety  and 
ability  in  the  church — have  aided  in  decrying  the  doctrine  has  had  a 

Sowerful   influence  upon  the  minds  of    many   (comp.  Props.  177-180). 
doctrinal  belief  is  not,  however,  decided  hy  numbers  (Matt.  8  :  13,  14,  and 
22:14;  1  Cor.  1  :26,  27,  etc.). 

Ohs,  23.  Writers  that  are  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  our  doctrine  dismiss  it  with  some  contemptuous  allusion  to 
^'  the  ignorance  and  fanaticism''  of  its  upholders.  Certainljr  the  eminent 
and  venerable  names  presented  are  sirfficient  to  redeem  it  from  sach 
.charges.  We  are  not  concerned  in  eulogizing  its  advocates  :  this  is  done 
by  our  opponents  and  others. 

As  indicative  of  the  treatment  received,  we  present  several  illustrations.  Dr.  Mosheim 
{Ch.  Jfui.,  vol.  3,  p.  393).  notwithstanding  the  important  concessions  gjiven  by  him,  ex- 
hibits his  animosity  to  the  doctrine  as  follows  :  "The  expectation  of  the  Millennial  King- 
dom, which  seldom  exists  in  weU  informed  minds,  and  which  generaUy  produces  extrav*- 
gant  opinions."  The  editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evangelist  eulogizes  Prof.  Briggs's  ont-sidtd 
articles,  and  then  says  {Editorial,  Jan.  9,  1879)  of  Chiliasm,  that  it  is  **  a  delusion  eacplod- 
ed  many  times,"  having  a  "a  sporadic  existence**  ;  and  even  designates  ••  (he  blessed  hope'* 
sneerimjly,  ••  the  blessed  appearance,  as  they  call  it.**  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
history  of  Chiliasm,  and  the  long  line  of  revered  advocates,  should  nndoubtedly  prevent 
the  use  of  such  language,  unless  the  parties  employing  it  desire  the  same  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  improper  motives.  Consequently  we  find  scholarly  men,  who  desire  to  act 
honorably  and  justly,  express  themselves,  although  opposing  our  doctrine,  as  reverencing 
the  pious  and  eminent  Chiliastic  advocates  ;  they  know  enough  concerning  their  honored 
lives,  their  labors  of  love,  their  sufferings  for  Christ,  that,  supposing  them  even  to  bt  in 
error  on  this  point,  they  find  sufficient  redeeming  qualities  to  secure  a  high  respect  and 
cordial  esteem.  Prof.  Bush,  whose  eulogy  on  Millenanans  we  quote  in  the  Preface,  is  an 
example  followed  by  others.  The  Princeton  Review,  Ap..  1851,  p.  187,  concedes,  as  it 
well  may,  that  we  have  in  our  ranks  "minds  too  of  devotedly  pious  men,  who  are  also 
highly  reputable  scholars."  Even  Harris,  in  his  Great  Commission,  where  (pp.  115-117) 
he  grossly  misrepresents  our  doctrine  and  its  advocates  (comp.  for  a  reply.  Prop.  175), 
is  still  forced  in  candor  to  acknowledge  :  "We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  among  those 
who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  are  called  Alillenarians,  there  are  to  be  found  divines  c^ 
considerable  reputation,  and  Christians  of  the  greatest  sanctUy/* 

We  leave  a  recent  writer,  an  opponent  (the  author  of  Ood  is  Love — 3  vols. a  work 

specially  devoted  against  our  doctrine),  to  testify  &o//i  respecting  its  adherents  and  extent 
He  says  (Pref.,  vol.  1)  that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  "a  very  large  number  of  my 
most  revered  private  friends,  both  among  the  clergy  and  laity,  (who)  are  firm  beUeven 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ  on  earth.**  "They  are  alike  emiMJd 
for  the  greatness  of  their  talents,  for  their  deep  and  sustained  spiritoality  of  mind, 
for  their  habitually  close  walk  with  God,  for  their  exemplary  conduct  in  the  society 
and  sight  of  their  fellow  men,  and  for  their  devotedness  to  tiie  canse  of  Clunst 
and  of  souls.**  He  refers  "to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  my  greatest  Christian  friends, 
equally  remarkable  for  their  gifts  and  graces,   believe  in  the  personal  xeign  as  the 
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great  central  doctrine/*  etc.  He  refers  to  **  the  great  exteid  to  which  that  class  of  yiews 
are  now  adopted,"  especially  in  <*in  the  Church  of  England,"  **  among  the  Independents, 
the  Baptists,  and  the  Presbyterians,"  and  largely  advocated  by  **the  Plymouth  Breth- 
ren." He  adds :  **  Millenarianism  is  spreading  rapidly  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  time  at  which  I  write."  He  remarks  that  aU  converted  Jews  are  Millenarian,  and 
referring  to  the  efforts  of  *'  The  Prophecy  Investigating  Society'*  in  propagating  the  doc- 
trine, says :  **  The  clerical  members  of  this  society  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  men  of 
eminence  in  the  religious  world  ;  while  the  laymen  are,  in  every  instance,  men  of  aC" 
Jbioto^ecf^ed  piety  and  high  social  position."  He  remarks,  <*  Among  the  vice-presidents 
are  the  Bish.  of  Cashel,  the  Bish.  of  Bipon,  Admiral  Vernon  Harcourt,  the  Hon.  A. 
Kinnaird,  M.P.,  and  Captain  John  Trotter."  He  speaks  of  the  preachers,  whose  ser- 
mons are  published  on  the  subject,  as  **  most  of  them  men  of  eminence  ;  '*  refers  to  the 
ability  of  its  advocates  in  Ireland,  and  then  gives  a  list  of  publications,  interspersed  with 
high  eulogies  of  various  writers,  who  hold  to  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  **  the  Millennial 
delusion."  He  declares  that  **  Millenarianism  is  making  such  rapid  progress  among  all 
Evangelical  denominations,"  so  that  he  advocates  the  *<  adopting  measures  to  arrest  its 
progress"  (his  book  being  one  based  on  the  rejecting  from  Scripture,  as  interpolations, 
all  teaching  that  favors  our  views !).  This  confirms  Moody's  (the  Evangelist)  statement 
in  a  sermon  on  the  Sec.  Advent :  **  Many  spiritual  men  in  the  pulpits  of  Great  Britain 
ore  firm  in  the  faith.  Spurgeon  preaches  it.  I  have  heard  Newman  Hall  say  that  he 
knew  no  reason  why  Christ  might  not  come  before  he  got  through  with  his  sermon.' ' 
Dr.  Fisher,  Art.  Mill.  (M'Clintock  and  Strong's  Cydop.)  says  that  an  anon,  work.  The 
End  cf  AU  Things  (which  is  opposed  to  us),  frankly  declares  that  **  more  than  half  of  the 
evangelical  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are  at  this  moment  Millenarians.**  Dr. 
Moore  whites  from  Wartburg,  Ger.,  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  (1867),  and  after  delineat- 
ing the  religious  condition,  says :  **1  find  among  the  Evangelicals  a  great  deal  of  Millena- 
rianism ;  and  the  Sec.  Coming  of  (Christ  is  the  great  feature  of  the  Gospel  that  swallows 
np  all  others  with  them."  This  agrees  with  Nast's  (Com.  Matt.,  6  :  10)  declaration,  who 
speaks  of  **  many  Evangelical  divines  of  Germany,"  and  of  **  the  most  learned  theologi-. 
ans  of  England  and  America"  as  Millenarian.  Such  testimony  from  opponents  and 
sympathizers  should  certainly  have  sufficient  weight  to  prevent  that  spirit  of  detraction 
so  prevalent  with  some. 

Obs,  24.  Iffnorance  or  malice,  alone,  can  produce  the  charge  of  "  heresy," 
so  often,  with  evident  relish,  urged  against  Pre-Millenarians. 

We  give  a  few  illustrations  out  of  many  such  charges.  Prof.  Briggs,  in  the  N,  T. 
Evangelist,  Sept.  12th,  1878,  pronounces  Pre-MillenariAnism  a  ** heresy,"  and  "the  basis 
of  a  most  pernicious  series  of  doctrines,  ever  rejecied  by  the  Church  as  fanatical,  vision- 
ary, and  dangerous."  (This  certainly  comes  with  good  grace  from  one  who  professes 
to  believe  that  the  Church  has  been  in.  the  past,  and  now  is,  enjoying  the  predicted 
Millennium.)  Dr.  Berg  in  '*  Ihe  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  Pre-Millennial,"  follows 
the  same  tenor,  pronouncing  ••the  doctrine  of  the  Pre -Mill.  Advent,  and  the 
so-called  Personal  Rei^n  of  Christ"  to  be  not  only  "erroneous"  but  ••pernicious," 
••yoked  to  the  car  of  fanaticism."  ••the  motive  power  of  the  wildest  vagaries." 
characterized  by  ••eccentric  variations";  being  ••the  favorite  hobby  upon  which  wild 
delusion  has  careered  with  whip  and  spur  to  perdition,"  ••changing  sincere  fanatics  into 
shameless  impostors,"  etc.  (This  reads  remarkable  well  from  the  man  who  strives  to 
make  the  stone  of  Dnn.  2  to  represent  the  American  Republic  !)  If  the  doctrine  produces 
all  this,  it  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Bible,  that  it  contains  so 
much  in  its  plain,  grammatical  sense,  in  its  structure  and  analogy,  as  to  induce  multi- 
tudes in  the  Primitive  Church,  and  since,  to  believe  and  ndopt  it.  .  If  the  doctrine  has 
this  tendency,  and  produces  such  persons,  then  it  follows,  that  the  Church  has  honored, 
and  now  reverences,  men  for  their  piety,  usefulness,  learning,  etc..  who  are  only  ••her- 
etics." If  the  doctrine  is  so  bad,  demoralizing,  and  destructive,  it  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate for  the  Ch.  Church,  that  through  the  first  centuries  of  its  existence,  it  can  only 
trace  its  progress  through  such  successful  martyr,  but  hated  ••heretics."  Our  decided 
impression  is,  when  w^e  look  at  the  men  thus  defamed— men  who  sealed  their  love  for 
Jesus  and  His  truth  by  abundant  labors,  toils,  sufferings,  and  even  death— that  the  time 
will  come— if  it  be  at  the  throne  of  Jesus  Himself —when  such  wholesale,  unchristian  and 
most  unjust  charges  will  be  deeply,  if  not  bitterly,  regretted  by  the  persons  urging  them. 
The  persons  who  bring  this  charge  ought  to  have  some  consideration  of  their  own 
accountability.    Dr.  West  {Essay  before  the  Proph.  Conference  on  the  His.  of  the  I)oe.) 
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renmrks :  '*  And  equally  powerless  is  the  attempt  to  stigmatize  the  holdeis  of  this  hope 
as  aiders  and  abettors  of  *  heresy.*  That  is  a  weapon  that  onts  fearfully  in  the  opponte 
direction.  Never  has  there  existed  a  persecutor  of  God*s  saints  on  earth,  since  the 
dawn  of  Christianity,  who  was  not  an  AfUi-ChUiasL  The  Apostate  Chnrch  of  Borne,  idol- 
atroos  corrupter  of  every  truth  of  God,  and  red  with  the  blood  of  God*8  saints,  was  bmk 
and  nurtured  on  an  Anti-Chiliastio  creed.  The  first  perversion  of  this  hope  was  l^i 
heretic,  Cerinthus  or  Montanus.  The  first  assault  upon  it  was  by  the  rationalizing 
Origen,  who  became  a  Universalist.  The  next  was  by  Dionysius,  who  denied  the  Apoc 
of  John.  The  first  official  condemnation  of  it  was  by  a  Roman  Pope.  The  early  dub- 
representntor  of  it  was  Eusebius,  an  Arian,  and  let  him  who  can,  defend  Whitby  from  the 
charge  of  becoming  a  Socinian.  I  dismiss  the  imputation  with  the  remark,  that  if,  in 
days  to  come,  a  personal  Antichrist,  more  God-defying  and  blaspheming  than  he  idio 
sits  in  Rome,  shall  rise,  one  of  the  marks  that  will  signalize  him  as  the  concentration  of 
Satanic  energy  and  hate,  will  be  that  he  is  a  pronounced  Anti-ChUiust.  And  just  in  pro- 
portion as  such  time  shall  approach,  will  this  glorious  martyr-truth  revive,  as  all  hisusy 
shows,  and  to  sufFeriug  saints  will  it  be  given  again  to  witness  for  that  same  hope  under 
which  the  first  confessors  of  Jesus,  comforted,  supported  and  strengthened,  sank  singing 
to  their  tombs."  The  absurdity,  the  injustice,  and  the  sinfulness  of  thus  designating  the 
founders,  martyrs,  confessors,  missionaries,  and  ablest  divines  of  the  Church,  is  aeif- 
evident,  but  it  is  something  that  we  are  led  to  anticipate,  Isa.  66  :  5.  It  is  the  old  charge 
reproduced  :  Spener  (Domer's  ••  If  is.  Prot,  Theol.,' '  vol.  2,  p.  211 )  was  opposed  on  accoont 
of  his  Millenaritinism,  and  those  who  received  his  views  were  denounced  as  heretics— his 
name  lives  in  freshness  of  honor,  while  the  opponents  are  almost  forgotten.  So  Auberien 
(Dis.  Rev.  p.  315)  quotes  Delitzsoh  as  saying  in  reference  to  the  wide-spread  influence  of 
Bengel  :  "To  whom  do  we  owe  it,  that  Uie  orthodox  church  of  the  present  day,  no 
longer  brands  the  Chiliastic  view  of  the  last  times,  as  all  books  of  systematic  doctrine 
do,  as  heterodoxy,  bat  has  woven  it  into  her  own  inmost  life  so  deeply^  that  hardly  a  belieT- 
ing  Christian  can  be  found  who  does  not  hold  it.  '*  (Thus  indicating  its  hold  in  the 
Evangelical  portion  of  believers. ) 

Obs,  ^5.  Pre-Millenarianism  is  frequently,  either  through  lack  of  knowl- 
edge or  animosity,  represented  as  indorsing  the  belief  of  bodies  (e.g.  the 
fanatical  Anabaptists.  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  etc.)  whose  faith  is  directly 
opposite  to  it. 

For  Anabaptists,  etc.,  see  Props.  175, 179,  etc.,  where  their  views  are  given  in  detail  We, 
however,  present  another  iUustration  of  our  meaning.  The  Editor  of  the  A'.  Y.  Obsenxr^ 
(Sept.  186())  makes  out  •*  that  Shakerism  is  composed  of  Millenarianism  and  Spiritualism." 
And  as  the  result  of  his  visit  to  the  Shakers  in  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  says  :  **  The  Shakers 
believe  He  (Jesns)  is  now  present  in  ihem^  and  that  it  is  high  noon  of  the  miUennium  all 
around  hero."  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  affinity  heivreen  Shakerism 
and  MiUenarianism.  Their  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus  in  the  person  of  Ann 
Lee  and  of  a  present  resulting  Millennium  is  utterly  opposed  by  our  fundamental  prindpleii. 
No  Chiliast  ever  advor/iied  such  a  delusion.  Their  doctrine  best  suits  the  Whitbyan  spiritnal 
reign  theory,  being  the  result  of  the  spiritual,  mystical  system  of  interpretation  repudiated 
by  us.  As  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  present  Millennium,  that  accords  best  with  Prof.  Briggs' 
theor}'  of  a  present  existing  Millennium.  The  fundamental  position  which  distinguishes 
Millenarians  from  all  others,  is  this  :  No  Millennium  without  the  personal  coming  and  is- 
tervention  of  the  same  identical  Jesus  who  ascended  to  heaven.  To  accommodate  all  this 
covenant  and  prophesies,  to  Ann  Lee,  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  truth, — a  sad  prosti- 
tution of  the  promises  pertaining  to  the  Christship  and  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

Obs.  26.  Pre-Millenarianism  is  unjustly  hold  accountable  for  the  extrav- 
agances of  its  votaries,  and  even  of  its  opposers. 

We  have  referred  to  this,  and  give  instances  of  both.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
no  doctrine  of  the  Bible  has  ever  yet  escaped  being  allied  with  error  and  fanaticism  (but 
on  that  account  ought  not  to  be  discarded),  so  this  doctrine  has  not  escaped  the  usn&i 
lot.  We  find  it  allied  with  error  and  extravagance  from  the  days  of  Montanus  down  to 
the  present  day,  but  this  should  not  deter  any  one  from  the  reception  of  Biblical  truth 
(which  is  not  responsible  for  the  affiliated  error  and  fanaticism),  especially  when  so 
many  able  and  pious  men  have  received  it  without  incorporating  those  extravagancies, 
etc.  vCoiiipare  Prop.  179.) 
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Obs,  27.  Pre-Millenarianism,  being  chiefly  related  to  Eschatology^  is 
adopted  by  persons  in  all  (or  nearly  all)  denominations,  but  our  opponents, 
overlooking  this  fact  and  its  historical  status,  eagerly  hold  it  np  as  related 
to  some  sect  or  sects,  who  incorporate  it  with  other  doctrines  that  are  ob- 
jectionable (compare  Prop.  179). 

Obs,  28.  The  newspapers  and  periodicals,  partly  or  wholly  devoted  to 
an  exhibit  of  Chiliastic  doctrine,  also  evidence  its  extent. 

The  Theol.  and  Lit.  Journal,  Ed.  by  D.  N.  Lord,  a  Qnarterly  Review,  only  13  vols.,  8vo, 

Published  in  New  York  ;  The  Jewish  Repository ,  changed  to  Expositor  and  IVtend  of  Israel, 
rondon  ;  The  Investigator  of  Prophecy,  London  ;  The  Bloomsbniry  Lent  Lectures,  10  vols., 
Liondon ;  The  Literalist,  5  vols.,  Philad. ;  Fnrdon's  Last  Vials,  London  ;  The  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Prophecy,  Ed.  by  Dr.  Bonar,  London  ;  The  Presbyterian  Beview  (Organ  of  the 
Scotch  church,  a  no.  of  articles) ;  The  Prophetic  Times,  Philad.,— the  old  series  edited  by 
Dr.  Seiss,  the  new  by  Rev.  Wilson  ;  The  Israelite  Indeed,  or  Nathaniel,  New  York,  edited 
by  Lederer  ;  Way-Marks  in  the  Wilderness,  New  York,  edited  by  James  Inglis ;  The 
'Druth,  St.  Louis,  edited  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brookes  ;  The  Bainbow,  London,  Ed.  by  Dr.  Leask  ;  Old 
Truths  (Eng. ),  Ed.  by  Rev.  Cox  ;  Tlie  Waiclmxan  of  Ephraim,  England.  Also  such  papers 
as  *•  The  Christian  Herald  *'  (London  and  New  York),  ••  The  Christian  Observer,"  "Re- 
vivalist," etc.,  contain  Chiliastic  articles.  Besides  these  are  the  periodicals  published 
by  the  Second  Adventists,  Christadelphians,  Seventh-day  Adventists,  and  various  other 
bodies,  which,  more  or  less,  largely  teach  Chiliastic  doctrine,  such  as  "The  World's 
Crisis'*  (Boston),  *•  The  Gospel  Banner  and  Mill.  Advocate"  (Geneva,  HI.),  **  The  Proph. 
Watchman"  (Harvard,  111.)  "  The  Herald  of  Life  and  of  the  Coming  Kingdom"  (New 
York),  ••  The  True  Herald*'  (Piano,  HI.),  *•  Herald  of  the  Kingdom  "  (Birmingham,  Eng.), 
••  The  Proph.  Key  "  (Versailles,  Ky.),  and  others. 

• 

Obs.  29.  The  survival  of  Chiliasm,  amidst  the  opposition,  ridicule,  per- 
secution, etc.,  of  the  past  centuries,  is  worthj  of  notice.  Dr.  West  {His. 
of  the  Doc.)  has  some  forcible  remarks  on  this  point,  showing  "  that  only 
because  it  is  an  imperishable  truth  of  Ood  has  it  been  able  to  survive  the 
ordeal  which  it  has  passed.'*  Considering  the  reproach  attending  it — the 
debasements  and  admixtures  to  which  it  has  been  subject ;  how  o&nsive  it 
was  to  Gentile  rulers,  to  Gnostic  and  Alexandrian  teachers,  to  Papal 
claims  ;  the  persecutions  to  which  it  was  exposed  ;  the  obloquy  heaped  on 
It  as  heresy  to  crush  it;  the  misrepresentations,  abuse,  hostility,  etc., 
heaped  upon  it,  as  found  in  thousands  of  works  ;  and  considering  the  pious 
and  eminent  men  who  clung  to  it,  taught  it,  and  urged  it  upon  others,  it 
must  be — as  Chiliasts  atHrm— a  truth  found  in  the  Divine  Record,  planted 
there  by  Ood  II immelf  to  inspire  faith  and  hope. 

Obs.  30.  The  number  of  missionaries  holding  our  doctrine,  who  have 
gone  to  foreign  lands  and  among  the  heathen,  is  not  only  gratifying,  but 
evidences  how  widespread  must  be  Chiliastic  teaching. 

Compare  onr  remarks  on  the  missionaries  and  missionary  spirit,  given  more  in  detail, 
under  Props.  175-178.  In  this  connection  we  only  say  that  a  long  list  of  missionaries, 
extending  from  the  Apostolic  church  down  to  the  present,  who  are  Chiliastic  might  be  given. 
Dr.  West  ("His.  of  the  Doc")  says  of  its  advocates  :  **that  devoted  missionaries  like 
Dnff  the  opener  of  India,  Gatlaff  the  opener  of  China,  Bettleheim  the  opener  of  Japan, 
Heber,  Bertram,  Wolff,  Herschel,  Poor^  Lowry,  and  many  more,  were  Pre-MiUenarians, 
and  are  foUowed,  if  recent  information  is  correct,  by  a  majority  of  missionaries  now  in 
the  foreign  field,  of  the  same  faith."  (Comp.  Brookes,  Maranatha,  Seiss,  Last  limes,  etc., 
for  similar  statements. ) 

Obs.  31.  The  Evangelists  and  Revivalists  who  are  Chiliastic  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  two  facts,  viz.:  that  Chiliasm  is  not  opposed  (as  some 
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allege)  to  personal  effort  to  bring  men  to  Jesus,  and  that  Chiliasm  is  tanght 
by  men  who  have  access  to  lai-ge  numbers  of  hearers. 

The  Evangelists,  weU  known,  who  present  onr  hope,  are  the  foUowing  :  D.  I*.  Ifoodj, 
Rev.  G.  F.  Pentecost.  G.  C.  Needham,  T.  W.  Bonham.  Halsey  W.  Knapp,  Maj.  D.  W. 
Whittle,  B.  F.  Jacobs,  Rev.  H.  W.  Brown,  F.  M.  Rockwell,  H.  P.  Welton«  —  Bm, 
^  Moorehoase,  P.  P.  Bliss,  (see  testimony  of  chairman  of  the  Proph.  Ck>iif.  held  at  N.  Toil. 
1878.  Trib.  ISup,,  p.  18).  —  Sankey,  John  G.  Vassar. 

Obs.  32.  One  remarkable  feature  connected  with  the  history  of  Chiliasm 
must  not  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  held  by  believers  of  all  classes  and 
the  most  opposite  tendencies — men  of  the  strongest  Confessionid  tendencj 
and  men  the  most  unconfessional ;  men  hierarchical  in  teaching  and  men 
the  most  determined  against  it ;  persons  who  prided  themselves  in  their 
orthodoxy  and  persons  who  rejoiced  in  their  heterodoxy  ;  persons  highly 
Calvinistic  and  persons  low  Arminian — in  brief,  nearly  all  classes  are  rep- 
resented. This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  doctrine  is  mainlv  confined 
to  Eschatology  (having,  however,  as  we  show,  an  important  bearing  <m 
many  related  subjects),  and  could  readily  be  incorporated  in  the  various 
systems.     Scarcely  any  other  doctrine  is  found  more  widely  diffused. 

Simply  to  iUastrate  how  parties  the  most  diverse  in  view  entertain  it  we  point  to  Of* 
ganizations  of  believers  who  hold  to  it  as  a  prominent  article  of  faith.  The  **  Holy  Apo§- 
tolio  Chnrch"  is  exceedingly  high-church  and  ritualistic  ;  on  the  other  hand  "  llie  fly- 
mouth  Brethren*'  are  the  direct  opposite.  On  the  one  hand  the  *'  Michaelians'*  (foUowing 
Spener's  pietism  and  Oetinger*s  tneosophy);  on  the  other  the  "  Pr^gizerians*'  (  Kmtx»  Gh. 
His.  Vol.  2,  p.  290-1)  who  laid  the  greatest  stress  on  ordinances.  The  names  that  we  grra 
of  its  Primitive  and  succeeding  advocates,  down  to  the  present  day,  clearly  evidences  thii 
feature.  This  fact  evidently  indorses  the  idea  that  the  doctrine  most  be  distinctiTely 
taught  in  the  Scriptures,  seeing  that  so  many,  who  are  not  united  on  other  doctrine,  find 
here  a  common  scriptural  basis,— some  indeed  more  distinctively  and  systematically 
than  others. 

Obs.  33.  The  Conferences  held  at  London,  Milday,  New  York,  and  other 
places,  in  which  the  most  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  various 
rrotestant  denominations  participated,  evidence  t?ie  extent  of  the  doctrine 
and  its  practical  realization. 

These  Conferences,  in  view  of  the  eminence,  ability,  etc..  of  their  supporters,  the  various 
denoini nations  so  largely  represented  by  leading  divines  and  laymen,  have  directed  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  doctrine  and  its  extent.  It  has  alarmed  Post-  and  Ante-Millenariims, 
so  that  Prof.  Briggs  and  others  protest,  under  the  threat  of  Eccles.  action,  ngain.<it 
their  continuance,  and  call  for  a  disbandonment.  Such  menaces  are  a  fjood  sujti^  both  of 
felt  weakness  in  support  of  their  own  theories  and  of  the  strength  manifested  by  Pr&- 
MiUenarians. 

Obs.  34.  The  poets  who  have  presented  Chiliastic  views  are  both  numer- 
ous and  eminent. 

The  following  may  be  instanced :  Milton  {Paradite  Lost),  Alex.  Pope  ( The  Jfessiah),  Jna 
Keble  (  'Die  Christian  Year),  Charles  Wesley  (  Hymns),  Bh,  R.  Heber  (  Hymns),  M.  F. 
Tupper  {Poems),  Isaac  Watts  {Hymns  and  Psdbns),  Wm.  Cowper  (Task),  Ed.  Bicker 
steth  {Yesterday t  To-day  and  Forever),  H.  Bonar,  {Hymns  of  Fhiih  and  Hope),  Rev.  L.  Way 
{Palingenesia),  Jno.  G.  Wilson  {Psalms),  S.  B.  Monsell(//ym7}5),  Gerard  Moultrie  (Hynutf). 
M.  Habcrshaw  {Hymns),  and  many  others.  Hundreds  of  hymns  and  psalms  m  the 
older  Christian  Psalmody  are  so  opposed  to  the  Whitbyan  and  Augustinian  theories,  so 
full  of  longing  for  the  Sec.  Coming  as  the  **Uie  Blessed  Hope,"  so  utterly  faithless  of 
the  world's  progress  without  the  Christ,  etc.,  that  they  strongly  express  Chiliastio  viewt. 
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Obs,  35.  The  design  that  God  has,  in  thus  greatly  reviving  the  doctrine, 
is  worthy  of  attention.     He  does  not  leave  His  truth  without  testimony. 

Dr.  West  (His.  of  Doc),  pertinently,  after  referring  to  **  the  galaxy  of  illnstrioas  names 
by  which  it  is  adorned,  by  what  piety  it  is  commended,  by  what  unquestioned  orthodoxy 
and  scholarship  supported,  and  how  the  Ghnrch  seems  to  be  rallying  around  it,  as  in  the 
martyr  age,"  says  :  **  What  an  All-Wise  Proyidence  means  to  intimate,  it  is  well  to  con- 
rider.  *  *    (Comp.  Prop.  174. ) 

Ohs,  36.  In  conclusion,  a  brief  r6sum6  of  our  historical  argument,  to 
show  its  connection,  is  in  place.  The  evidence  in  support  of  each  step  is 
ample  and  conclusive.  Indeed,  no  other  doctrine  has  a  imre  clear  and  de- 
cisive  proof  in  it8  behalf  drawn  from  historical  ground  than  this  one.  1. 
We  have  shown  that  the  Jews,  before  and  at  the  First  Advent,  held  to  it, 
professing  to  derive  it  from  covenant  and  prophecy.  (Compare  e.g.  Props. 
20,  21,  40,  44,  72,  V4.)  2.  Then  we  prove  that  John  the  Baptist  and  the 
disciples  both  entertained  and  preached  the  doctrine.  (Compare  Props.  38, 
39,  43.)  3.  Next,  that  the  doctrine  was  still  held  after  the  aeath  of  Jesus. 
(Compare  Props.  69,  70.)  4.  Extended  evidence  is  given  that  the  apostles, 
after  the  ascension  and  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  still  adhered  to  it 
(Compare  Props.  71,  72  with  Props.  66-68.)  6.  It  is  proven  that  our  doc- 
trine was  generally,  if  not  universally,  received  by  the  early  churches.  East 
and  West,  North  and  South.  (Compare  Props.  72,  73,  74,  76.)  6.  This 
doctrine  was  perjoetuated  by  the  followers  and  successors  of  the  first  teach- 
ers. (Compare  Prop.  75.)  7.  That  it  was  only  changed  and  opposed  under 
the  Gnostic  and  Alexandrian  influences.  (Comp.  Prop.  76,  J  8.  That  the 
Papacy  materially  aided  in  crushing  the  doctrine,  because  oonoxious  to  her 
teaching,  claims,  etc.  (Comp.  Prop.  77.)  9.  That, thus  almost  exterminated 
tinder  Papal  influence,  there  was  a  revival  after  the  Eeformation,  since 
which  time  it  has  again  been  taught  by  able  and  devout  sons  of  the  church, 
as  shown  in  this  Prop. 
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Proposition  79.  The  Kin^gdom  of  God^  promised  by  covenant 
and  pi^ophets^  is  to  be  distinguisJied  from  tlie  general  and  uni- 
versal Sovereignty  of  God. 

This  is,  owing  to  lack  of  discrimination,  a  most  frui^uL  sauiree 
of  mistake.  Take  the  Kingdom  in  its  initiatory  form  and  its  cove- 
nanted and  predicted  aspect,  and  it  will  be  found  widely  differed 
from  the  Sovereignty  that  God  exercises  by  virtue  of  His  God- 
headship.  The  latter  indeed  is  the  source  of  the  former,  but  fkt 
Kingdom  of  covenant  is  a  visible^  outward  Theocratic  Kingdm, 
manifested  here  on  earth,  identified  with  a  certain  people,  promised 
in  a  definite  manner,  and  ruled  over  bj^ ''  the  man  ordained."  As 
we  shall  show  hereafter  (Pro^.  81),  it  is  a  Kingdom  specificall? 
promised  to  the  '*  the  Son  of  Man^'^  who  is  the  Son  of  David. 
These,  and  other  asi)ects  of  it,  clearly  distinguish  it  from  such  a 
sovereignty. 

Ohs.  1.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  many  of  our  opponents  (as  ag. 
Thompson,  etc.)  and  others  (as  e.g.  Van  Oosterzee,  etc.)  justly  discrmi- 
nate  between  this  Kingdom  and  God's  Sovereignty,  telling  ns  that  we  most 
not  make  this  Kingdom  denote  the  Supremacy  of  God  as  manifested  in 
Creation  and  Providence,  in  His  "  Universal  Government  over  this  and 
other  worlds."  They  correctly  inform  us  that  the  promised  Kingdom  is  a 
special  divine  organization  with  Christ  as  its  Head,  and  with  believing  sub- 
jects, etc.,  while  the  other  is  the  sustaining,  guiding,  controlling,  directing 
disposition,  mediate  and  immediate,  of  the  Universe  under  the  Divine 
Headship.  They  teach  us  that  the  one  is  given  by  covenant  promise,  and 
that  the  other  ever  existed,  even  before  this  special  Kingdom  was  promised 
to  man.  They  properly  direct  us  to  the  language  of  Christ  and  of  His 
disciples  in  preaching  that  the  Kingdom  "  is  at  hand,"  as  justly  implying 
that  something  which  did  not  the^i  exist  was  to  be  set  up  in  the  future. 
And  they  happily  direct  us  to  two  passages,  given  by  the  same  writer,  as 
illustrative  of  the  two,  viz. :  Dan.  6  :  26  and  7  :  13-14. 

Indeed,  if  we  were  to  gather  the  fragmentary  evidences  thns  presented  to  ns  by  Tsri- 
ons  writerH,  we  should  have  an  abundant  array  of  proof,  ninoh  of  it  derived  from  those 
who  have  no  sympathy  with  ns.  Those  who  constitute  the  Church  a  Kingdom  are 
forced  by  simple  consistency  into  this  attitude.  Hence  Kurtz  (His,  Old  Gov.,  vol.  %  p. 
97)  remarks  :  "  It  is  essentiaUy  necessary  to  make  a  twofold  distinction  in  tiie  procen 
of  divine  revelation  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  the  preservation  and 
government  of  the  world  in  general,  from  V^e  more  special  operations  connected  with  the 
introduction  and  working  out  of  the  plan  of  salvation,*'  etc.  The  sovereignty  of  *'tbe 
Absolute,"  which  figures  so  largely  in  many  religious  books,  etc.,  and  upon  which  so 
much  stress  is  laid  as  *'  the  Kingdom,*'  is  simply  a  decided  removal  from  covenant  and 
promise.  The  reader  will  compare  Dr.  Storrs'  exoeUent  remark,  see  Prop.  37,  Obs.  7,  t> 
weU  as  Kurtz's,  Prop.  26,  Obs.  3.  Dr.  McCosh  presents  the  Universal  Sovereignty  ably 
in  his  **  Methods  of  the  Divine  GK>vemment,  Physical  and  Moral,*'  bo  also  Bailer,  'Pslej, 
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Chalmers,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  others  ;  but  this  is  only  the  source  or  foundation  of 
this  special  manifestation  of  government.  Dr.  Craven  (Lange*s  Com.,  Rev.,  p.  97),  in  his 
<*  Excursus  on  the  Basileia,'*  properly  distinguishes  between  the  two  ;  and  this  is  char- 
acteristic of  numerous  able  Chiliasts. 

Obs.  2.  Others,  however,  do  not  discern  between  things  that  differ,  and 
make  the  very  Sovereignty  which  promises,  overrules,  bestows  the  means 
for  attaining,  and  finafly  gives  the  Kingdom  (Prop.  83),  to  David's  Son — 
the  Kingdom  itself.  Illustrations  of  this  looseness  will  abundantly  ap- 
pear as  we  proceed  in  our  argument. 

Many  excellent  men  mistake  this  sovereignty  for  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  so  that  hi- 
erally  thousands,  like  that  noble  Christian,  Alfred  Cookman  (Life,  p.  359,  etc.,  in  some  of 
his  most  eloquent  utterances),  locate  the  kingdom  in  the  same,  not  seeing  how  it  strikes 
<U  the  root  of  the  most  precious  promises  given  to  man.  Even  some  MiUenarians,  not  fully 
grasping  the  covenanted  truth,  not  consistently  confining  themselves  to  the  TheocrtUic  idea, 
also,  in  a  measure,  mistake  and  confound  the  Divine  Sovereignty  for,  and  with,  the  King' 
dom  of  covenant.  This  is  seen  e.g.  in  the  interpretation  given  to  Christ's  inheriting 
David's  throne,  which,  over  against  the  most  positive  covenanted  declarations  and  predic- 
tions, they  make  the  Father's  throne  in  the  third  heaven,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  works  of  Sys.  Divinity  this  Sovereignty 
is  placed  under  the  part  pertaining  to  God  and  His  general  government, 
and  is  separated  from  the  promised  Kingdom  of  Christ  by  treating  of  the 
latter  under  the  Part  relating  to  Christ  and  His  work.  A  distinction  is 
observed,  made,  and  taught  in  a  specific  form,  hut  practically  it  is  ignored, 
and  in  definitions  it  is  made  to  disappear,  forgetting  that  thus  a  radical 
defect  is  introduced,  and  apalimble  contradiction  is  involved.  For,  unit- 
ing the  two  and  making  tnem  one,  they  at  once  make  that,  which  they 
tell  us  was  never  (even  for  a  moment),  intermitted,  the  subject  of  recorded 
promises  as  sometning  to  come,  to  be  inherit.ed,  etc. 

Williamson  {ThedL.  and  Moral  Science,  p.  73)  says  :  "The  Kingdom  of  God  !  What 
is  it?  No  more  or  less  than  the  reign  of  God."  This  is  true  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty, 
bat  it  is  not  correct  as  he  applies  it,  for  on  p.  311  he  quotes  *'  Bepent,  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  at  hand,"  and  ignoring  the  nun-fulfilment  of  the  imposed  condition 
"repent,"  the  non-intermittence  of  the  Divine  reign,  he  frames  a  new  "  spiritual  kin^. 
dom,  designating  it  as  follows:  "It  is  a  new  and  more  perfect  dispensation."  This 
illustration  out  of  many  is  given  to  show  how  able  writers  confound  source  and  result, 
rxtuse  and  effect,  and  overlook  a  specific  covenanted  and  predicted  kingdom  under  David's 
son,  with  characteristics  which,  down  to  the  present,  have  never  yet  been  realized. 

Obs,  4.  The  line  of  argument  already  presented  (which  forms  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Scriptural  reasons  to  be  assigned),  is  amplv  sufficient 
to  show,  that  a  specified  Theocratic  Kingdom,  incorporating  the  Davidic 
throne,  which  once  existed,  which  was  withdrawn,  and  which  is  promised 
to  be  restored  under  David's  Son,  is  something  widely  different  from  the 
general  Sovereignty  of  the  Almighty  over  the  universe.  So  plain,  and 
simple,  and  self-evident  is  this  Proposition,  that  no  more  space  is  required 
in  its  consideration. 

We  can  indorse  Dr.  Moll's  statement  (Lange*s  Com.,  Psls.  p.  306)  :  « There  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  God's  general  government  of  the  world,  and  that  special 
one — ^e  Theocracy — ^which  He  established  on  earth,  in  and  through  the  seed  of  Abraham. 
Even  in  the  imperfect  and  typical  (?)  form  which  it  assumes  in  Old  Test,  history,  this 
is  described  as  His  descending  to  the  earth  and  His  ascending  to  heaven.  This  theoc- 
racy, insignificant  as  was  its  origin  in  Israel,  has  a  world-embracing  destination.     It 
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Bhall  gather  into  itself  all  nationa,  who,  as  one  people  of  God,  shall  serre  and  adore  one 
and  the  same  heavenly  King ;  and  their  princes  shall  aooomplish  those  purposes  wliidi 
God  has  ordained  for  them,  viz. :  to  be  the  leaders  of  their  people  to  salvation,  imd  their 
protectors  in  the  service  of  Gk)d.*'  Avoiding  the  typiosd,  ana  keeping  logically  to  the 
Theocratic  idea»  we  receive  and  extend  this  language. 
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Proposition  80.  This  Kingdom  of  covenant  promise  and  pre- 
diction^ is  to  be  distinguished  front  the  Sovereignty  which  Jes^is 
ecceroises  by  vvrtnie  of  His  Divine  nature. 

This  is  distinctively  shown  by  a  simple  fact  (overlooked  by  the 
multitude)  that  the  Kingdom  is  neoer  promised  to  Him  as  '*  the 
Son  of  Ood^^  but  as  (the  covenants  and  predictions  demand  it) 
''  the  Son  of  MarC*  or  "  the  Son  of  David.  The  following  Prop- 
osition will  develop  this  feature  ;  now  it  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
that  (1)  the  Sovereignty  of  God  introduces  this  special  Theocratic 
Kingdom  in  the  incorporated  Davidic  line,  and  (2)  to  constitute 
this  a  pure,  unfailing,  perpetual  Theocracy  (viz. :  Ood  ruling  as 
earthly  King^  etc.)  the  Divine  is  allied  or  incorporated  with  the 
person  of  this  David's  Son. 

Ohs.  1.  It  may  be  premised,  in  order  to  avoid  misconceptioD,  that  Jesns 
now  in  His  Divine  nature,  in  His  Oneness  with  the  Father,  does  exercise 
a  dominion  over  all  things.  According  to  this  nature  He  is  Lord  over  all, 
and  this  is,  in  our  estimation,  most  unequivocally  taught  in  such  passages 
as  John  1:3;  Col.  1  :  15,  19  ;  Phil.*  2  :  9, 11;  1  Cor.  8:6;  Rom.  11  :  36  ; 
Rev.  1  : 5-6,  etc.  We  fully  admit  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  revere  His 
Divine  attributes,  make  these  essential  to  a  proper  Tfieocrafic  ordering/,  and 
acknowledge  the  Sovereignty  that  He  possesses  in  His  Divine  right  and 
possession.  But  independently  of  the  actual  realization  of  the  Theocratic 
order  as  covenanted,  and  aside  from  the  latter  (for  let  the  reader  consider 
that  whefi  God  Himself  was  Israers  Theocratic  King,  ITe  did  not  cease  to 
exert  His  general  Sovereignty),  this  exercise  of  Divine  Sovereignty  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  we  have  been  considering  in  the  previous  Proposi- 
tion, viz.:  God's  Sovereignty,  and  differs  vmterially  from  this  predicted 
Kingdom  which  \^  promised  to  Jesus,  **  the  C%m/,"  not  merely  in  virtue 
of  His  relationship  to  God  but  of  that  which  He  sustains  to  David  as  his 
iS'ow,  and  to  man  as  the  Man.  The  reign,  the  dominion,  or  Kingdom  that 
we  are  defending,  is,  in  contrast  with  the  other,  that  of  His  h^imanity  {as 
covenanted),  or,  more  properly  speaking  (embracing  covenant  as  it  relates 
to  man,  and  God's  own  Theocratic  right  which  is  7iot  the  subject  of  pro- 
mise), that  of  the  Divine-Human.  The  Theocracy,  by  incorporating  the 
Davidic  kingship,  embraces,  as  the  grand  instrumentality  iov  its  future 
re-establishment  in  sublime  power  and  glory,  the  Divine-Human,  now 
united  in  Jesus,  the  Messiah. 

It  has  been  w^ll  said  by  various  writers  (as  e.  g.  Neander,  i/w.  Ch.y  vol.  1,  p.  506,  note, 
and  Life  of  Christ,  p.  143) :  "The  predicates  'the  Son  of  Man'  and  *  the  Son  of  God,*  ap- 
plied by  Christ  to  Himself,  have  a  reciprocal  relation  to  one  another,  and  imply  a  distinction 
as  well  as  the  conjunction  and  unity  of  the  divine-human  in  Him.**  The  careful  student  wiU 
observe  that  our  argument  receives  additional  force  from  the  independent  concesstons 
made  by  able  theologians,  as  e.  g.  Martensen  {CK  Dog.,  sec.  174),  when  he  properly  dis- 
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oriminates  between  the  kingly  power  of  Jesns,  and  the  divine  power  belonging  to  ffin 
as  Logos,  etc.  Others  distinguish  in  the  same  manner.  Comp.  e.g.  Domer's  PerKM  qf 
Christ  and  kindred  works. 

Obs,  2.  The  early  Chiliasts  clearly  distinguish  between  the  Kingdom 
belonging  to  Jesus  as  the  Divine- Human,  and  tlie  Sovereignty  vested  in 
Him  as  God.  Thus  e.g.  Lactantius  (*'  Poem  on  Easter"),  while  firmly 
holding  to  the  still  future  Kingdom  of  promise  to  be  given  to  the  Son  of 
David,  expressly  asserts  that  Christ  *'  reigns  as  God  over  all  things,  and 
all  created  objects  offer  prayer  to  their  Creator."  The  idea,  gathered 
from  their  writings,  is  this  :  in  His  Divine  capacity  He  is  represented  as 
reigning,  but  this  reign  is  not  the  reign  of  promise  ; — the  latter  is  confined 
to  a  special  covenanted  outward  visible  manifestation  of  the  human  in  con- 
junction with  the  Divine,  in  an  externally  Theocratic  ordering. 

Ohs,  3.  When  Christ  assumes  the  Kingdom  at  the  time  appointed,  in 
view  of  His  being  the  predicted  seed  of  David,  this  does  not  by  any  metns 
cause  Him  to  lav  aside  the  Sovereignty  that  He  has  with  the  Father  over 
'  the  universe.  As  Divine  He  is  with  the  Father  evermore,  but  as  the 
Divine-human,  He  manifests  Himself  (and  the  Father  through  Him)  on 
earth  in  a  specified  form  of  reigning  adapted  to  humanity.  Hence  the 
predicted  Kingdom  is  something  that  pertains  not  merely  to  the  Divine 
but  to  "  ^Ae  C%rw^,"  i.e.  the  Divine-human  united.  The  right  comes  to 
Him  in  the  covenanted  line  through  the  human  element  (i.e.  as  the  lawfd 
seed  of  David)  delegated  by  the  Divine  Sovereignty  of  the  Father  and 
rendered  efficacious  and  Theocratic  by  the  intimate  and  ever-enduring 
union  of  the  Divine,  thtcs  constituting  Him  in  the  higJiest  and  purest 
sense  the  Theocratic  King. 

The  reader  is  again  reminded  that  this  is  fnUy  illustrated  by  the  Theocracy.  When  Qod 
condescended  to  reign  as  Theocratic  King  (i.e.  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Bnler) 
over  Israel,  two  things  were  noticeable  :  (1)  that  this  Theocratic  rule  was  something  dlcerM 
from  the  general  sovereignty  over  all  things  ;  and  (2)  that  when  the  former  was  assmned, 
the  latter  was  not  laid  aside,  but  continued  ever  in  force.  The  one  was  a  specio/ merdfal 
manifestation  in  behalf  of  man,  the  other  lies  inherent  in  the  Godhead  and  pertains  to  the 
nni verse  at  large. 

Obs,  4.  It  is  amazing  that  theologians,  without  observing  the  contradict 
Hon  involved,  confound  the  Divine  Sovereignty  with  the  covenanted  King- 
ship of  Jesus,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  Rom.  14  : 9  ;  Phil.  2:9;  Heb. 
12  :2,  etc.,  teach  that  **  the  ground  of  His  dominion  is  to  be  found  in  His 
obedience  unto  death,  the  death  of  the  cross'*  (so  Oosterzee's  Dogmatics). 
Now  certainly  the  Divine  Sovereignty  is  not  grounded  in  any  such  con- 
tingency, but  the  Kingship  pertaining  to  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  David,  is 
based  upon  His  obedience,  etc.  (comp.  Props.  83  and  84). 

Flavel,  in  his  Fountain  of  Life,  represents  Jesus  as  now  reigning  under  two  heads  :  (1) 
*'  the  kingly  office  of  Christ,  as  executed  spirituaUy  upon  the  souls  of  the  Bedeemed,  and 
(2)  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  as  providentially  executed  for  the  Redeemed.  *'  The  first  is 
based  on  2  Cor.  10  :  5,  supposed  to  be  especiaUy  confirmed  by  Luke  17  :  iO,  21.  He  has, 
over  against  the  express  covenant  that  specifies  with  distinctness  the  throne  to  be  occupied 
by  Jesus,  Christ*s  throne  in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  second  is  derived  from  Eph.  1:S3 
(a  present  realization  being  taken  for  granted),  which  is  supported  by  an  appeal  to  <&«  IX- 
vine  Sovereignly.  Two  things  are  noticeable  in  Flavel's  ignoring  oi  covenant  and  covenant 
promises  :  (1)  the  means  are  confounded  with  the  emi,  and  (2)  without  amy  regard  to  the 
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(oniext  of  passages,  or  to  their  reference  to  time  (dispensation),  they  are  quoted  asappli. 
sable  to  his  spiritualistic  theory.  Many  writers,  of  usefulness  and  piety,  follow  the  same 
UogiccU  and  unscriptural  view  of  the  kingdom. 

Obs,  5.  What  Lange  (Co7n.  p.  268)  observes  in  reference  to  the  miracles 
)f  Christ,  that  *'  the  distinction  between  the  economy  of  the  Father  and  of 
;he  Son  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind/'  is  especially  necessary  in  the  study 
>f  this  Kingdom  ;  otherwise  we  will  be  led  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  and  to 
palpable  contradictions.  There  are  some  things  which  essentially  belong 
;o  uesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  One  with  God  ;  and  there  are  other  things 
^hich  appertain  to  Him  as  **  the  Christ/'  the  Divine-human.  Ttoo  ex- 
*renies  are  to  be  avoided  :  on  the  one  hand  to  lay  all  stress  on  the  Divine, 
ind  making,  in  this  Kingdom,  the  human  too  subordinate;  and  on  the 
)ther  hand  pressing  the  human  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Divine.  Both  are 
irmly  and  eternally  united,  and  the  very  revelation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  as 
David's  Son,  will  necessarily  be  an  attestation  to  His  divinity  in  the  works 
;hat  He  will  do,  in  the  power  that  He  will  exercise,  and  in  the  relation 
;hat  He  sustains  to  the  universe.  The  last  feature  is  illustrated  as  given 
n  Jno.  3  :  13  (comp.  6  :  62,  and  17  :  5),  where,  according  to  some  common- 
ators  (as  Barnes,  Lange,  etc.),  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  being  in  heaven 
it  the  very  time  He  was  also  on  earth  speaking  to  Nicodemus  (two  ancient 
kiss,  according  to  Tischendorf's  N.  Test,  the  S.  and  C.  omit  **  which  is  in 
leaven").  Thus  also  when  again  present  on  earth,  taking  the  Kingdom 
ts  Son  of  Man,  this  does  not  forbid  His  being,  through  the  all-pervading 
kttributes  ascribed  to  Him,  in  heaven  or  in  any  part  of  the  universe. 
Chese  are  deep  things,  and  we  must  speak  of  them  after  the  manner  of 
nan. 

For  we  are  not  of  those  who  think  that  the  Person  of  Christ  can  he  fully  explained.  He 
»ortrays  Himself  as  a  mystery,  connected  with  the  incomprehensible,  revealed  only  to  a  few, 
ud  then  only  in  some  of  His  features.  Much  pertaining  to  Christ  is  still  unknown,  and 
kas  been  the  subject  of  controversy  and  impotent  discussion.  Hence  the  author  has  little 
ympathy  with  a  class  of  writers  who,  in  their  exactness  to  define  the  Person  of  Christ 
ush  to  opposite  extremes  :  the  one  party,  while  acknowledging  the  union  of  the  divine- 
luman,  have  the  human  completely  absorbed  in  the  divine  ;  the  other  with  equal  precise- 
less  making  all  human.  Others  receive,  justly,  aU  that  is  recorded,  and  therefore  cleave 
o  Jesus  as  ••the  Christ,"  being  constituted  such  by  a  permanent  union  of  the  divine-hu- 
aan,  both  existing  in  ever-enduring  harmony.  Man  is  himself,  in  some  respects,  a  mystery, 
nd  so  long  as  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  explain  man  (as  e.g.  union  of  soul  and 
•ody)  consistently  and  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  better  (as  indicative  of  modesty)  to 
void  attempting  an  accurate  explanation  of  ••the  Christ."  It  is  painful  to  read  the  varied 
nd  contradictory  statements  given  in  the  writings  of  fallible  men  concerning  Him,  who, 
Q  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  being  man  and  above  man-  man  united  with  the  Divine 
iystery  (God,  the  Incomprehensible)— is  in  a  higher  sense  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Ve  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  description  given  of  Him  in  the  Word  (which  some  writers 
lortray  \(ith  force  and  depth),  without  attempting  to  explain  what  the  Bible  has  left  in- 
.efinite  and  unknown. 

Obs.  6.  As  if  purposely  to  ffuard  us  against  the  error  which  is  so  lar^ly 
)revalent,  the  pnrase  '*  Son  of  God  '*  is  not  employed  in  direct  connection 
irith  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  to  be  set  up  on  earth.  Indeed,  our  argument 
hus  far  indicates  that  such  a  declaration,  as  e^.  that  the  Kingdom  is 
^iven  to  Jesus  in  view  of  His  being  the  Son  of  God,  would  be  utterly  op- 
wsed  to  the  Abrahamic-Davidic  covenant ^  for  it  would  virtually  then  be 
aying  that  God  gives  the  Kingdom  to  God,  phraseology  so  hostile  to  pro- 
Driety  that  the  Spirit  avoids  it  (comp.  Props.  82,  83,  84).     Tho  cone- 
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spondence  tlius  happily  maintained  between  the  requirements  of  the  coT^ 
nant  (and  that  which  is  inherent  with  God)  and  the  language  of  the  Nev 
Test.,  is  one  of  those  indirect,  but  really  powerful,  proofs  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Word.  The  student  is  directed  to  a  few  peculiarities  connected  with 
this  phrase.  It  is  used,  for  instance,  to  denote  the  power,  divine  or  mirac- 
ulous, which  was  lodged  in  Uim  because  of  His  relationship  with  the 
Father,  as  in  Matt.  4  : 3,  and  8  :  29,  and  14  :  33  ;  Mark  3  :  11,  and  5:7; 
Luke  4  :  41  ;  Jno.  10  :  36,  and  11  :  4,  etc.  Jesus  Himself  clearly  makes  t 
designed  di^erence  between  the  two  phrases,  as  in  Matt.  26  :  63,  64.  The 
High  Priest  uses  the  one,  asking  *'  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God  ?"  Jesus,  purposely  to  identify  Himself  with  the  covenants  and 
the  prediction  of  Daniel,  employs  in  llis  answer  the  other,  the  "  Sontf 
Ma7i/'  The  delicate  propriety,  the  beautiful  consistency  tinderlyin^  thii, 
stamps  the  Record  as  true  and  divine.  The  same  is  the  case  in  John  1 : 
49-51  ;  for  when  Nathanael  '*  saith  unto  Him,  Rabbi,  Thou  art  the  Son  of 
God  ;  Thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  Jesus,  with  exquisite  tact,  silently 
acceding  to  the  title  thus  given  to  Him,  directs  his  attention  to  the  title 
which  specifically  (see  Prop.  81)  belongs  to  Him  as  the  Kmg  of  Israel  by 
styling  Himself  ''  the  So?i  of  Ma  ft*'  in  the  *'  hereafter.^*  Uninspired  men 
could  fwt  have  kept  up  such  a  considerate  and  wonderful  unity.     This  le 

S reserved  even  in  cases  where  a  work  (as  e.g.  the  resurrection)  is  said  to  be 
one  by  Christ,  which  human  power  alone  could  not  perform.  Thus  in 
John  5  :  25,  where  it  is  said  that  the  dead  shall  hear  tne  voice  of  the  Son 
of  God,  He  immediately  adds,  in  order  to  avoid  misapprehension,  *^  and 
hath  given  Him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also  ;  bevmise  He  is  the  Son 
of  Man,'"  Miraculous,  creative,  divine  power  is  lodged  in  Him  because 
he  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  but  Judgeship,  the  revelation  of  Kingship — for  lie 
judges  as  King — appertains  to  Him  *'  because  He  is  the  Sort  of  Maiu^^ 
This  chauffo  of  title,  this  precise  and  guarded  manner  of  expressing  it,  is 
sustained  by  the  most  weighty  reasons.     The  predicate  '*  Son  of  God*^  is 

Siven  to  show  His  ability  to  save,  that  requisite  power  is  united  with  the 
uman,  as  in  Rom.  1:1;  Ueb.  4  :  14 ;  1  Jno.  3  : 8,  etc.  The  predicate 
"  Son  of  Man'*  is  bestowed  to  identify  Him  as  truly  coming  in  tlie  cove- 
nanted and  Theocratic  order. 

The  tendency  of  many  Theologians  is  to  exalt  the  divinity  of  Jesns  to  the  almosi  iaUd 
exclusion  of  the  humanity,  just  as  if  the  latter  had  performed  its  function  and  was  not 
destined  to  remain  in  the  future  an  important  and  essential  fador  in  Redemption.  So  much 
is  the  latter  ignored  in  the  absorbing  interest  attached  to  the  former,  that  its  due  rela- 
tionship to  covenants,  to  the  purposes  of  salvation,  to  the  Theocratic  ordering,  and  to 
the  history  of  the  human  race,  is  not  observed.  How  often  do  we  read  expressions  which 
ascribe  the  Kingdom  of  promise  to  "  the  Son  of  God  "  owing  to  the  divine  nature  in 
Him,  and  arguments  are  plentifully  adduced  to  prove  that  it  must  be  so  because  of  His 
Omnipotence,  etc.,  while  tlie  real  ground  of  the  Kingdom  being  bestowed  upon  Him  as  *'<&e 
Christ "  is  very  differently  represented  in  the  covenant  and  by  the  prophets,  viz.  :  iJte  rth- 
tionship  of  Jesus  to  David  as  ike  covenanted  seed;  a  relationship  sustained,  elevated,  made 
rich  in  blessing,  fruitful  in  honor  and  glory  by  the  union  of  the  divine.  It  is  wrong, 
therefore,  to  estimate  the  human  so  lowly  in  the  light  of  the  divine,  as  almost  to  set  it 
aside  as  if  no  particular  value  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same.  Beuss  (Introd.,  p.  16,  His, 
Ch.  7heol.\  after  saying  that  "  God  has  no  history,"  gravely  asserts  :  "Anyone  who  un- 
dertakes seriously,  and  without  playing  on  words,  to  write  a  life  of  Jesus,  by  that  veij 
fact,  and  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  labors,  steps  out  of  the  strict  endosure  A 
orthodoxy."  Beuss  forgets  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  David  as  weU  as  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  while  the  divine  element,  abstractly  considered,  cannot  be  limited  by  history,  the 
Divine-human,  the  Christ,  properly  estimated  from  the  Incarnation,  has  a  hisiory  which 
must  comport  wWi  the  covenants  and  prophecies ;  and  that  such  a  history,  now  and 
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when  completed  in  the  age  to  come,  is  a  vindication  of  the  faithfnhiess  of  God,  eto.    A 
history,  if  now  necessarily  incomplete,  is  a  sequence  of  covenant  and  prophecy. 

Obs,  7.  The  Divine  has  elevated  the  human,  held  in  conjunction  for  the 
pre-ordained  Theocratic  rule,  to  the  Father's  throne,  i.e.  **  the  Christ,*' 
the  Divine- Human  united  in  one  Person  is  **  set  down  with  my  Father  in 
His  thro7ie,^' emd  that  in  virtue  of  His  overcoming.  Hence  all  power  is 
lodged  in  Him  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth  ;  He  is  exalted  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ;  He  is  made  *'  both  Lord  and  Christ.^*  This  insures  the  ulti- 
mate fulfilment  of  the  Christship — for  the  Divine  Sovereignty  thus  Jinked 
by  the  union  of  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily  with  the  Man  Jesus 
enows  that  through  **  this  Man^^  (as  Paul  calls  Him)  the  Theocratic  ar- 
rangement in  the  Davidic  line,  indicated  by  His  being  **  the  Christ/^  will 
be  carried  out,  and  that  thus  God,  in  and  through  Him,  will  reign  in  the 
desired  capacity  of  earthly  Ruhr  over  humatiity.  The  present  exaltation 
of  Jesus,  the  sesultant  of  His  being  esteemed  worthy  of  the  covenanted 
Theocratic  position,  is  founded  (1)  on  the  Divine  Sovereignty  pertaining 
to  Him  as  Divine  ;  (2)  on  the  contemplated  and  determined  Theocratic 
rule  ;  (3)  on  the  provisionary  measures  instituted  by  and  through  Him, 
mediatorv,  intercessory,  etc.;  (4)  on  the  honor  and  glory  that  appertains 
to  Him  both  in  virtue  of  what  He  is  now,  and  of  what  He  will  yet  be 
"when  manifested  as  *'  the  .Christ"  in  the  covenanted  oflSce.  Hence  while 
immeasurably  (Eph.  1  :  21,  22)  exalted,  as  becmues  a  Theocratic  King  who 
is  to  rule  on  earth  as  God  through  David's  Son,  yet  distinguishing  as  the 
Bible  does  between  His  inherent  Divine  Sovereignty  as  God  and  the  future 
manifestation  of  the  God-Man  as  Theocratic  King,  He  is  represented  in 
the  latter  capacity  as  waiting,  '*  expeditig  till  His  enemies  shall  be  made 
His  footstool,^'  etc. 

This  expectant  position  of  '*  that  man,  whom  God  hath  ordained  to  judge  the  world" 
(Acts  17  :  31),  will  be  fully  developed  as  the  argument  advances.  Let  it  only  be  said, 
that  believers  rob  themselves  of  much  comfort  and  sustaining  hope  when  only  looking  at 
the  Divine  they  forget  the  exceeding  preciousness  contained  in  the  sublime  fact  that  a  man, 
Diivids  Son,  is  exalted  above  all  dominion  and  power,  thus  unmistakably  insuring  the  ful- 
filment of  covenanted  promises.  The  surety  is  thus  given  that  the  oath-bound  covenant 
— which  contains  the  blessings  that  a  sin-cursed  world  requires — will  inevitably  be  real- 
ized in  every  particular.  The  Davidic  line,  in  which  the  Theocratic  ordering  runs,  thus 
exalted  in  the  Person  of  the  promised  seed,  is  a  pledge  given  that  •*  the  sure  mercies  of  Davids* 
will  be  abundantly  verified  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  It  is  well  too  in  this 
discussion  to  keep  constantly  in  view  that  "the  Christ,"  in  His  exaltation,  at  present 
sustains  to  us  the  relationship  of  Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Advocate.  Mercy  and  forbear- 
anoe  are  characteristic  of  His  waiting  and  expecting  position  now  ;  mercy  and  wrath  of  His 
Sec.  Coming. 

In  Rev.  3  :  21,  Jesus  is  represented  as  in  His  Father's  throne.  This  in  "the  Christ " 
results  from  virtue  of  the  acceptance  of  His  sacrificial  work.  His  dignity  as  the  intended 
Theocratic  King,  and  the  union  of  the  Divine  with  him.  But  while  thus  exalted,  the 
special  manifestation  of  the  humanity  in  its  oion  right  as  TTieocrati^  is  reserved  (for  rea- 
sons that  will  hereafter  appear)  lor  the  future.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the  passage 
itself  where  two  thrones  are  spoken  of,  viz. :  His  own  throne — His  by  covenanted  legal 
right  as  **  the  Man  ordained/'  and  His  Father's  throne.  His  also  because  of  His  Divine  re- 
lationship. Attention  is  directed  to  this,  in  order  that  a  du^  discrimination  may  be 
made  between  what  pertains  to  the  general  Sovereignty  of  the  third  heaven,  and  what 
relates  to  the  special  Theocratic  rule  here  on  earth,  and  which  alone  is  exhibited  in  and 
through  "the  Man."  Overlooking  this,  Waggoner  {Ref,  of  Age)  makes  this  reign  of 
Christ  on  the  throne  of  the  Universe  the  one  that  he  resigns,  1  Cor.  15  :  24.  But  this  cannot 
be  so,  seeing  that  God  ruling  as  a  Theocratic  King  does  not  necessitate  the  relinquishment  of 
the  other  (Obs.  3),  that  Jesus  acting  as  Theocratic  King  never  gives  up  the  oneness  with 
the  Father  or  the  fulness  of  the  Gk)dhead,  that  the  Sovereignty  inherent  to  His  Divinity 
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ever  remains  tinimpaired,  that  no  honor  or  power,  or  exaltation  belonging  to  the  Chzkl 
shall  e^er  be  diminished.  The  mistake  arises  from  two  things  :  (1)  forgetting  that  God, 
without  yielding  other  rights,  etc.,  can  act  in  the  capacity  of  Theocratic  King,  and  (i) 
misapprehending  1  Cor.  15  :  24. 

Obs.  8.  We  do  not  lessen  or  lower  the  exaltation  or  power,  or  divinitj, 
or  glory  of  Christ,  in  thus  referring  the  predictions  and  promises  of  the 
Kingdom  covenanted  to  David's  Son  to  an  outward  manifestation  still 
future.  {Comp,  Prop.  203).  Instead  of  detracting  from  Him,  we  exalt 
Him  as  high  as  the  Kecord  honors  Him,  seeing  that  we  accept  of  its  Divine 
utterances  just  as  we  find  theniy  feeling  assured  that  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  covenant  itself  m  the  Theocratic  ordering  will  only  the  more  ckaiij 
vindicate  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests,  viz.:  Divine  Sovereignty tf 
exhibited  in  a  special  Plan  of  Redemption  realized  in  all  its  nilnenL 
Therefore  we  gladly  receive  the  declaration  that  *^  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth  is  given  to  Me;*^  that  He  is  above  all  earthljr  kin^  ;  that  all 
things  are  subject  to  Him  ;  that  Ho  can  do  all  thin^  \h  behalf  of  Hu 
people,  etc. ;  but  we  add  to  all  this,  precisely  what  the  Bible  adds^  that, 
aside  from  Bis  Divine  nature,  we  do  not  yet  see  ^^  the  Christ**  as  ^' th 
Son  of  Man**  openly  exercise  this  power,  outwardly  manifest  this  exaltation, 
visibly  bring  all  thmgs  ii.to  subjection,  and  here  on  the  earth  perform  all 
things  that  are  promised.  So  far  as  the  Kingdom  pertaining  to  the  Sm 
of  David  is  concerned,  some  things,  and  those  too  relating  to  the  very  re- 
establishment  of  it,  are  held  in  abeyance  (as  will  be  shown),  until  a  cer- 
tain period  lias  arrived.  By  this  faith,  we  honor  "  the  Christ  ;**  for  in 
this  way  our  belief  is  expressed  that  He  will  yet  fulfil  the  precious  cove- 
nants and  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  Just  as  they  read  ;  we  evince 
our  confidence  that  He  is  worthy,  as  David's  Son,  to  receive  what  is 
directly  promised  to  Him,  and  to  which  He  is  entitled.  His  inheritance^ 
throne  and  Kingdom  ;  we  express  our  trust  that  He,  thus  reigning  in  a 
special  and  triumphant  Tlieocratic  manner,  will  perfect  Redemption,  not 
from  a  part  but  from  the  whole  of  the  curse  ;  we  glorify  Him  in  exhibiting 
His  own  faithfulness  in  Salvation,  crowned  as  it  will  be  by  His  promised 
Theocratic  rule  as  *Uhe  Christ,**  showing  forth  the  union  of  the  human 
with  the  divine  in  the  most  conspicuous,  honorable  manner  here  on  earth 
(comp.  Props.  200,  201,  and  204). 
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Pkoposition  81.     Uds  Kingdom^  thus  covenanted^  belongs  to 
Jesus  as  "  the  Son  of  Man^ 

The  Kingdom  is  primarily  and  exclusively  (i.  e.  by  covenant  and 
prophecy)  promised  to  the  Son  of  David^  although  intimations  are 
given  (as  e.g.  in  David's  Son  and  David's  Lord,  and  also  in  the 
perfect  Theocracy  instituted,  etc.)  that  the  Divine  shall  be  united 
vnth  that  Son.  We  have  only  to  refer  to  the  Davidic  Covenant 
where  this  is  distinctly  announced.  Upon  this  Covenant  is  based 
the  promise,  repeated  by  the  prophets,  that  the  descendant  of 
David  should  reign  ;  and  from  the  same,  and  its  relation  to  human- 
ity, arises  the  distinctive  title  "  Son  of  Man^  The  kingdom, 
therefore,  is  pointedly  in  harmony  with  covenant  and  promise, 
predicted  as  oestowed  upon  "  the  Son  of  Man^''  as  e.g.  Dan.  7  : 
13.  Hence,  too,  when  Peter  preaches  his  first  sermon  (Acts  2  :  30) 
he  in  the  same  strain  declares  "  that  God  had  sworn  with  an  oath 
to  him  (i.e.  David),  that  of  the  fruit  of  Ms  loins,  according  to 
the  fleshy  He  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne.^ ^ 

Obs.  1.  It  18  not  onr  purpose  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of  the  doc- 
trine pertaining  to  the  divme  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  Able  writers 
(as  Neander,  Lange,  Dorner,  Hengstenberg,  etc.)  have  done  this,  showing 
that  both  are  necessary  to  constitute  the  Saviour,  "  the  Christ.*'  The  In- 
finite and  the  Finite,  the  God  and  the  Man,  the  Absolute  and  the  Relative, 
are  united  in  this  the  most  astonishing  of  all  unions.  We  dare  not  sepa- 
rate what  God  has  joined,  and  we  declare,  (1)  that  such  a  union  is  perpet- 
ual, and  (2)  that  its  foundation — overlooked  by  many  writers — is  in  the 
TJieocratic  Plan  as  purposed  (comp.  Prop.  199).  But  while  this  is  so,  our 
argument,  in  accord  with  the  expressed  Divine  Purpose,  makes  much  of 
the  human  nature  and  the  important  part  it  is  yet  to  take  in  Redemption, 

This  union  of  the  divine  and  human  has  been  the  battle-field  between  faith  and 
false  philosophy,  revelation  and  proud  reison.  This  great  truth,  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  essential,  has  been,  for  the  last  years,  the  centre  of  strife  between  its  foes  and  its 
friends.  Work  after  work  levelled  against  the  divine  in  Christ  has  been  issued  and 
hailed  with  delight  by  unbelievers,  while  believers  have  sent  forth  an  equal  number  in  de- 
fence of  the  same.  But  in  this  contest,  while  the  divine  and  human  are  both  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Christian  party,  it  must  be  sadly  confessed  that,  in  the  effort  to  exalt  the 
divine,  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  human.  It  seems  to  be  taken /or  granted,  that 
the  human,  having  accomplished  its  mission  on  the  cross,  is  svoaUovoed  up  in  the  divine  ; 
that  its  sole  work  is  finished,  and  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  continue  and  carry  out 
the  Plan  of  the  Divine  economy.  Now  contrary  to  all  this,  the  early  church  faith, while 
conjoining  the  divine  with  the  human  and  making  the  former  the  supporter  and  ennobler 
of  the  latter,  insists  upon  the  human  maintaining  Us  distinctive  and  enduring  rekUionshipin 
the  Christship  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  able  works  written  in  defence  of  the  Di- 
vinity of  Jesus  entirely  overlook  the  strong  argument  derived  in  favor  of  the  same  by  the  relA- 
tionship  that  the  Humanity  of  Jesus  sustains  to  the  Theocratic  order,    A  Theooratio  Kin^ 
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if  ruling  as  covenanted,  mnst  be  both  Man  and  God.  While  we  may  not  ran  to  Uie  ex- 
treme of  Robertson  (Frederick,  as  quoted  by  Cobbe  in  Darwinism  in  Morals),  saying  "only 
a  human  Gk>d  and  none  other  must  be  adored  by  man/'  yet  it  is  true  that  the  incoipon- 
tion  of  the  Davidio  line  into  the  Theocratic  order  contemplates  the  fnanifestfttioH  cf  God 
in  and  through  humanity  as  found  in  the  predicted  Son  of  David,  so  that  he  who  beholds  thii 
Son  sees  the  Father  also,  and  this  owing  to  the  Theocratic  position  and  relationship  of 
the  same.  Hence  justice  to  *'  the  Christ,*'  in  any  life  of  His,  ought  to  show  the  reqoifito 
union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  in  the  Theocratic  Plan,  and,  therefore,  lay  great  sties 
upon  the  coming  revelation  of  these  essential  factors. 

Obs.  2.  Various  reasons  are  assigned  by  theologians  for  the  use  of  this 
phrase  *'  the  Son  of  Man,^'  a  favorite  with  Jesus,  such  as  its  reference  to 
the  incarnation,  to  His  relationship  with  man,  to  His  being  the  predicted 
man,  to  his  special  peculiarity  of  personality,  to  His  humiliation,  con- 
descension, and  lowliness,  to  Uis  being  the  ideal  or  representatire  man, 
etc.  Now  whatever  of  truth  may  be  attached  to  any  of  these,  the  troe 
reason  for  its  usage  appears  to  be  the  following  :  it  is  the  peculiar ^  distine- 
tive,  predicted  name  of  the  Messiah  given  to  Him  in  virtue  of  His  caven^kd 
relationship  to  the  Ki^igdom.  This  is  clearly  8een,(l)  by  the  covenant 
designating  the  Many  pre-eminently,  of  the  seed  of  David  to  whom  the 
Kingdom  rightfully  belongs  ;  (2)  by  the  fact  that  the  Kingdom  is  prom- 
ised to  such  an  one  in  the  way  of  identification  and  realization  by  David 
and  others,  and  hence  is,  and  properly  must  be,  adopted  bv  Jesus  ;  (3)  by 
the  invariable  linking  of  the  name  with  the  reception  of  tne  Kingdom  by 
Jpsus  Himself,  as  e.g.  Matt.  25:31-34;  Matt.  1G:27,  28,  etc.;  (4)  by 
the  remarkable — but  too  much  overlooked — scriptural  fact,  that  the 
Kingdom,  when  specifically  promised,  is  always  promised  to  the  humanity 
of  Jesus,  i.e.  to  Him  as  '*  the  So7i  of  yfan,^'  and  not  to  His  Divine  nature, 
i.e.  to  Him  as  *'  the  Son  of  God,""  This  naturally  results  from  the  covenant 
specifying  Him  as  the  Son  of  David  to  whom  alone  the  Kingdom  is  prom- 
ised. Of  course,  as  the  Kingdom  is  also  God's,  being  a  Theocracy,  the 
Divine  is  united  with  this  inheriting,  but  for  the  purpose  of  identification 
and  consistency  with  solemn  covenant  declarations,  Jesus  selects  the  very 
title  which  accords  with  both  covenant  and  prophecy ^  and  which  most 
directly  indicates  His  covenant  connection  with  the  Kingdom  itself.  The 
reader  is  only  reminded  that  it  is  so  far  sweeping  in  its  range  that  it  also 
embraces,  aside  from  the  distinctive  reference  to  the  seedship  of  Abraliam 
and  David  (indicative  of  covenanted  relationship  to  the  Kingdom),  a 
second  headship  of  the  human  family  in  the  person  of  a  Second  Adam, 
made  such  by  the  Redemptive  process. 

This  interesting  subject  urges  ns  to  say  something  more  respecting  the  opinions  that 
are  usually  entertained  concerning  the  phrase.  These  are  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
seeing  that  they  do  not  meet  the  reauirements  of  its  usage  and  the  connection  it  iras- 
tains  to  covenant  and  prediction.  Thus  e.g.  to  say  (1)  as  Oosterzee  (Ch.  Doq.,  voL  %  p. 
528),  that  *'  tho  name  San  of  man"  is  a  *' figurative  indication  of  the  Messianic  dignity," 
seeing  that  it  is  a  real  indication  of  the  same,  i.e.  a  real  coming  of  such  an  one,  based 
on  the  covenant  with  David.  (2)  That  the  name  simply  denotes  the  hnman  nature  of 
Christ  is  not  sufficient,  because  it  was  not  necessary  to  as-sume  such  a  title  to  prove  that 
He  had  a  human  body,  but  it  was  requisite  to  identify  Him  as  the  specific  Man  intended 
by  the  covenant.  Dr.  Campbell  {Diss,  on  the  Gospels)  remarks,  that  the  phrase  meant 
that  the  Messiah  "  would  be  human,  not  an  angelical,  or  any  other  being  ;  for  in  the 
Oriental  idiom,  Son  of  Man  and  man  are  equivalent."  This  is  only  part  of  the  truth ; 
He  was  indeed  human,  a  man,  but  He  assumed  the  title  hecaxise  the  covenant  demands  a 
man  derived  froi^  the  lineage  of  David,  and  this  man  promised  is  already  designated 
by  David  (Fs.  80  :  17),  and  by  Daniel  (7  :  13),  hence  if  Jesns  is  indeed  the  predicted  prom- 
ised One,  it  becomea  Bimto  assume  th.e  name  previoosly  given  to  Him  to  Hiatingniah 
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Him  as  ihe  inieTided  One  from  all  other  men.     (3)  FRirbaim  indorses  Cam])beirs  view, 
but  thinks  that  to  it  should  be  added  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Man,  as  it  was  in  **  the  Son  of 
man**  that  Grod  was  to  appear  to  raise  up  man  from  his  fallen  condition,  etc.     Now 
while  rejoicing  in  the  divinity^of  the  Man  Jesus,  and  regarding  it  as  a  grand  essential  in 
the  work  of  Redemption,  yet  planting  ourselves  firmly  on  the  covenant  and  the  develop- 
ment of  it  as  vreseiUed  by  the  prophets,  it  will  be  found  that  the  phrase  is  not  used  to 
designate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  His  descent  from  David  and  His  being  the  des- 
ignated, pre-ordained  One  to  whom  the  Kingdom,  by  virtue  of  such  descent,  rightfully 
belongs.     It  is  freely  admitted  that  with  it  can  be  associated  other  things,  as  His  rela- 
tionship to  man  and  even  to  Grod,  but  logicaUi^  the  ground  of  the  title  lies  in  the  covenant. 
(4)  Some  tell  us  that  the  name  is  to  be  taken  in  a  typical  sense  ;  but  that  no  type  is  in- 
tended is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the  covenant,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the  direct  applica- 
tion of  the  name,  and  the  future  continued  reception  of  the  title.    It  indicates  at  His 
birth,  in  His  life,  at  His  Second  Coming,  a  particular  Man,  i.e.  the  Bon  of  David  to  whom 
the  Kingdom  is  promised.     (5)  Others  inform  us  that  the  name  was  "  a  mere  periphrasis 
of  the  personal  pronoun,"  but  this  is  disproved  by  the  use  made  of  it  by  Stephen  (Acts 
7  :  56),  by  Daniel,  David,  and  Jesus  Himself.     (6)  Some  declare  that  the  name  is  only 
applied  to  a  temporary  humiliation,  but  that  this  is  erroneous  follows  from  His  retaining 
the  title  in  connection  with  His  glorified  and  Kingly  state  (as  seen  e.g.  Matt.  25  :  31  ; 
Mark  13  :  26,  etc.).     In  this  connection  the  strange  utterance  of  Oosterzee  (Theol,  y. 
Test.,  p.  75)  may  be  quoted  :  **  It  (i.e.  Son  of  Man)  is  nothing  else  than  the  allegorical 
designation  of  the  Messiah  in  His  lowly  appearance  on  earth,  derived  from  the  vision  of 
the  prophet  Daniel  7  :  13,  14.' '    Having  sufficiently  answered  this  unauthorized  interpre- 
tation, it  may  be  well  to  add,  that  Daniel,  in  the  passage  designated,  does  not  speak  of 
humiliation,  but  of  exaltation,  and  with  the  period  of  Cfirist  s  highest  glory  the  title  is  associ- 
ated as  various  Scriptures  testify.     (7)  Others  merely  find  that  it  was  assumed  to  iden- 
tify Him  as  the  predicted  One,  regarding  it  as  an  acconmiodation.    But  it  is  more  than 
this  :   a  permanent  reality,  and  ei^er  remaining  such,  as  the  Divine  Purpose  indicates  in 
Christ's  greatest  exaltation.     (8)  We  are  gravel}'  told  by  one  writer  that  the  title  was 
chosen  as  the  lowest  to  manifest  His  humility,  and  to  prevent  His  disciples  from  being 
overawed  by  His  majesty.     This,  in  view  of  the  continued  use  of  the  title  at  the  Sec. 
Advent,  etc.,  presents  an  exceeding  low  estimate  of  the  name  and  its  preciousness.     (9) 
A  favorite  notion  prevails  that  it  was  significant  of  His  being  **  the  model  man,"  "  the 
representative  man,"  "  the  ideal  of  humanity,"  etc.     Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in 
the  abstract  in  such  representations,  they  are  too  one-sided  to  embrace  its  full  meaning 
and  entirely  ov^erlook  its  covenanted  relationship  to  the  Kingdom.     Various  other  mean- 
ings, differing  but  slightly  from  those  given,  are  presented  by  authors,  and  we  may  con- 
clude by  saying,  that  while  the  name  embraces  in  its  comprehensive  meaning  allusions 
to  the  Incarnation,  the  Measiahship,  the  covenanted  relationship,  and  an  affinity  to 
humanity  as  the  Second  Adam,  yet.  in  virtue  of  His  being  the  covenanted  Man  or  Son 
of  David,  its  meaning  reaches  far  beyond  the  present  into  the  future,  indicating  the 
future  conjoining  and  manifestation  of  the  covenanted  Son  of  Man  and  His  Kingdom. 
These  two  are  inseparable,  and  the  one  suggests   the  other.     Hence  it  is  incorrect  to 
say,  as  an  eminent  writer  does,  that  we  are  not  to  "  seek  the  explanation  of  this  name 
in  any  views  bearing  on  the  future."     To  confine  the  name  to  His  First  Advent  or  to  this 
dispensation,  is  to  lunit  it  within  unauthorized  bounds,  for  Jesus  repeatedly  shows  that  this 
name  stands  allied  with,  and  most  intimately  related  to,  His  final  Advent  and  the  revelation 
of  ICis  Kingdom.     Van  Oosterzee,  in  his  Art.  **  The  Son  of  Man"  {Princeton  Jieview,  July, 
1878),  accurately  says,  what  we  also  must  not  overlook,  that  the  very  assumption  of  this 
name,  whatever  the  intention,  evidences— as  no  other  man  assumed  it  as  a  significant 
title— that  "  He  was  conscious  of  being  originally  and  essentially  different  from  man,  and 
infinitely  more."   This  is  true,  but  to  it  we  must  add,  that  Omniscience  gave  Him  this  very^ 
title  in  the  covenanted  line  and  Theocratic  Purpose,  seeing  that  in  Him,  as  David's  Son,  God 
—the  Divine — would  thus  draw  nigh  toman  in  man.    Fausset  {Co^m.  Ezek.  2  :  1  and  Dan. 
7  :  13)  says,  the  '*  title,  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  implies  at  once  His  lowliness  and  His 
exaltation  in  His  manifestations  as  the  Representative  Man  at  His  First  and  Sec.  Comings 
respectively.' '     Whatever  of  truth  in  this,  it  does  not  sufficiently  express  the  covenanted 
and  predicted  Theocratic  relationship.     (Comp.  Dr.  Schaff*s  **  Excursus  on  the  Meaning 
of  the  Title  *  The  Son  of  Man*  "  in  Lange's  Com.  John,  p.  98  ;  much  of  which  we  can  in- 
corporate with  our  view.) 

Obs.  3.  The  manner  in  which  Jesus  employs  this  name   is  strongly 
corroborative  and  enforcive  of  our  line  oi   argument,     la  Uv^  ^\aft^  <5^^ 
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it  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  of  a  third  person  instead  of  employ- 
ing the  pronominal  or  customary  personal  application.  Writers  ny 
that  this  is  a  more  intensive,  dignined,  majestic  form  of  speaking,  but 
Jadge  Jones  {Notes  on  Matt.  16  :  27)  comes  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
when  he  writes  :  ''  Our  God  uses  this  form  of  designation  as  a  titular  dis- 
tinction to  denote  His  relation  to  this  world  as  its  Sovereign  or  Lord" 
— to  which  is  to  be  added,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth,  that  the 
same  is  founded  on  His  covenaiited  relationship  as  the  Son  of  David  to 
whom  David*s  throne  and  Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Theocracy),  and  through 
the  latter  a  world-dominion,  is  promised.  It  embraces  tnen  in  its  mean- 
ing the  personal  King  to  whom  the  Kingdom  belongs,  the  perfected  Be- 
deemer  and  perfected  Redem{)tion  througn  Him  in  accordance  with  cove- 
nanted promises,  the  exaltation  of  humanity  and  its  intimate  union  with 
the  Divine  as  intimated  in  the  covenants,  and,  therefore,  is  a  name  that 
will  never  he  laid  aside,  but  continues  forever  per^tuated  as  most  sign^ 
canty  descriptivey  and  real.  For,  in  alliance  with  it  is  derived,  as  God  Has 
sworn,  the  salvation  of  mankind,  not  in  prospect  or  in  progress  but  com- 
pleted, and,  hence  appropriately,  the  name  is  7iot  merely  applied  to  the 
incarnate  Jesus  but  to  the  glorified  Christ,  If  this  were  not  so,  a  serious 
defect,  vitiating  our  entire  argument,  would  be  found,  but  with  it  unity 
and  an  essential  factor  is  astonishingly  preserved. 

With  some  surprise,  we  find  even  Benan  (Life  of  Jesus,  p.  144,  who  noticea  that  the 
title**  Son  of  Man**  occnrs  eighty-four  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  always  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Jesus)  saying  :  '*  But  He  is  never  thus  addressed,  doubtless  because  the 
name  in  question  co\dd  be  more  fully  accorded  to  Him  only  ai  the  period  of  His  Sec.  Coming." 
This  is  true,  for  applicable  as  the  name  was  to  Jesus  at  His  First  Advent,  yet  it  is  pn- 
eminenily  so  at  His  Sec.  Advent,  and  the  decisive  proof  is,  that  He  Himself  repeatedly 
and  constantly  thus  refers  it,  making  the  future  coming  in  power  and  glory  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Kingdom  the  emphatic  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  (as  e.g.  Matt.  16  :  27 ; 
26  :  64  ;  25  :  31  ;  19  :  28  ;  Mark  8  :  38  ;  13  :  26  ;  Luke  9  :  26  ;  21  :  27  ;  John  5  :  27,  etc.). 
The  covenant  promises  demand  this,  and  our  faith  in  the  covenant  is  strengthened  bj 
the  significant  phraseology  of  Christ.  As  already  intimated,  the  God  ruling  in  a  Theoc- 
racy is  taken  for  granted  as  fundamental  to  the  idea  of  a  Theocracy  (hence  even  the 
Jews,  as  in  the  case  of  the  high  priest,  looked  for  **the  Son  of  God  '*  to  come  and 
reign),  therefore  the  phrase  **  the  Son  of  Gk>d  "  is  omitted  and  the  phrase  **  the  Son  of 
Man"  is  substituted  for  the  reasons  assigned,  thus  giving  us,  if  we  will  but  receive  it, 
the  idea  of  God  ruling  in  and  through  humanity.  Dr.  Schc^  ( The  Person  of  Chrisl),  there- 
fore, correctly  makes  the  title  **  Son  of  Man"  one  of  elevation,  dignity,  instead  of  one  of 
humiliation  (so  also  Trench  on  The  Parables,  Nevin,  and  many  others).  This  enables 
us  also  to  appreciate  the  perversion  of  the  title  by  others,  as  e.g.  that  it  denoted 
(Amner)  the  lloman  Bopublic,  or  (Grotius)  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  or  (Berg)  the  United 
States,  etc. 

Obs.  4.  The  most  fruitful  source  of  misinterpreting  this  Kingdom  arises 
from  not  discriminating  to  whom  this  Kingdom  is  specially  promised. 
According  to  the  covenant — and  this  must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  a 
correct  Scriptural  representation — it  is  promised  to  the  So7i  of  David,  the 
Son  of  Ma7i.  Not  noticing  this  simple  fact,  leads  to  grave  misapprehen- 
sion. Many  authonj  (as  e.g.  Priest,  in  Introd.  to  View  of  Mill,)  assert 
that  Jesus  Christ  now  reigns  in  virtue  of  His  Divinity  and  attributes  as 
God,  and,  therefore,  we  are  to  expect  no  other  reign.  But  this  is  a  con- 
founding of  things  that  differ  (comp.  Props.  79,  80).  No  one  refuses  to 
believe  in  the  Sovereignty  of  God  as  God,  out  this  is  materially  different 
from  a  reign  which  is  to  be  manifested  in  and  through  a  Son  of  Man  in 
a  purely  TJieocratic  nvanner,  \*^.  Qiq^  Vdl^sA  \Jcltwv^  Dvrid'a  Son  conde- 
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scending  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Ruler ,  which  is  the  primary 
and  true  meaning  of  a  Theocratic  orderiog  as  once  witnessed  and  as  core- 
nanted.  This  Theocracy  is  given  to  this  Son  of  Man  (Prop.  83),  and  the 
reign  is  manifested  through  the  glorified  Son  of  David.  Let  it  be  re- 
peated :  it  is  not  the  Divine  Sonship  that  constitutes  *'  the  Christ*^ 
(although  an  essential  element),  and  it  is  not  the  Davidic  Sonship  that 
constitutes  Him  "  the  Messiah^'  (although  essentially  requisite),  but  it  is 
tlie  two  inseparably  united  that  makes  Him  '*  the  Christ.'*  Now  while  this 
is  so,  the  covenant  and  prophecies,  in  view  of  the  incorporation  of  the 
Davidic  line  in  the  contemplated  and  purposed  Theocratic  Kingdom,  point 
out  the  Man,  in  and  through  whom  this  rule  shidl  be  manifested.  Thus 
we  have  (1)  the  Son  of  Man,  as  presented  by  covenant  the  central  figure  ; 
(2)  with  this  Son  of  Man  is  united  the  Divine  to  insure  a  pure  and  perpet- 
ual Theocratic  rule  ;  (3)  this  reign  being  Theocratic,  and  under  a  mani- 
fested Son  of  Man,  is  diverse  from  the  general  Sovereignty  of  God  ;  (4) 
that  to  encourage  our  faith  in  the  covenanted  Theocracy  stress  is  laid  on  the 
future  coming  and  reign  of  ^^  the  Son  of  Man.*' 

It  is,  therefore,  a  distinctiye  title,  constantly  having  a  fixed,  determined  meaning, 
and  not,  as  oar  opponents  assert,  susceptible  of  a  variable  or  indefinite  meaning.  Thus 
e.g.  Alexander  (Com.  on  Matt.  10  :  23)  overlooked  this  personal  title,  and  pronounces  the 
expression  **  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come,"  **  an  indefinite  expression  meaning  some- 
times more  and  sometimes  less,  bat  here  equivalent  to  saying,  '  till  the  object  of  yoar  mis- 
sion is  accomplished.'  "  Aiid  in  the  same  comment,  he  makes  it  equivalent  to  *'  the 
Kingdom  (i.e.  the  Church)  of  Messiah  finally  established."  The  simple  fact  is  this  : 
the  phrase  *'  Son  of  Man,'  in  its  covenanted  sense,  does  not  fit  into  a  spiritualistic  sys- 
tem, and  hence  arises  the  various  and  confiicting  senses  applied  to  it,  making  it  to  de- 
note more  or  less  by  way  of  accommodation.  The  Pre-Mill.  doctrine  alone  gives  it  one 
determined  and  continuous  meaning,  and  consistently  preserves  it  throughout.  One  of 
the  most  repulsive  and  unscriptural  statements,  given  {Introd.)  under  the  plea  of  **  the 
illuminating  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  is  Swormstedt's  {The  End  of  the  World  is  Near, 
ch.  6,)  who,  in  his  astounding  interpretation  of  Bev.  12,  makes  (p.  78-9)  the  man-child  to 
be  the  Second  Adam  bom  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  the  ^orified  church,  and  this 
birth  consists  in  (he  separation  of  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  !  We  give  his 
idea  thus  :  *'  The  divine  purposes,  for  which  the  two  natures  of  God  and  man  were 
united  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  viz.  :  the  atonement,  and  intercession,  and  the  perfecting 
the  Second  Adam,  the  seed  of  Abraham,  having  been  accomplished  at  the  moment  the 
man-child  is  bom,  the  mysterious  union  of  the  human  and  divine  natures  existing  in  the 
person  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  terminated  then,  and  the  glorified  spiritual 
man,  who  is  the  Second  Adam,  stands  forth  before  the  glorified  church,  separate  and  dis- 
Unci  from  the  Oodhead.*'  This  is  monstrous  1  evidencing  but  little  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
son of  a  Messiah,  the  Theocratic  idea,  the  Second  Adamship,  the  perpetuity  of  the 
Christ  and  of  His  Divine  glory,  the  unchangeableness  of  Jesus.  It  is  derogatory  and 
dishonoring. 

Obs.  6,  The  Theocracy  is  promised  to  this  Son  of  Man,  and  this  teaches 
us  to  anticipate  two  things.  (1)  The  Theocracy  is  a  visible,  outward 
Kingdom.  Now  indeed  overthrown,  but  its  restoration  promised  under 
this  "  Son  of  Man,"  and  so  openly,  so  visibly  that  all  flesh  shall  realize  and 
acknowledge  it.  It  is  predicated  of  this  Son  of  Man,  that  at  His.  Sec. 
Coming,  He  shall,  through  the  power  committed  unto  Him,  overthrow 
His  enemies  and  firmly  re-establish  the  doionfallen  Theocratic  Kingdom, 
and  exhibit  in  an  outward  rule,  an  external  organized  form,  the  full  reali- 
zation of  the  Theocratic  idea.  (2)  The  very  phrase  '*'  the  Son  of  Man'* 
implies  and  necessitates  the  visibility  of  His  Coming  and  reign  ;  to  spirit- 
ualize it  away  destroys  both  its  covenanted  force  and  the  fulfilment  of  cove- 
nant promise.     Luther  on  this  name,  in  his  Dis.  on  Luke  21  :  25-27,  re- 
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marks  :  '^  Bat,  as  He  says,  it  is  ^  The  Son  of  Man  '  whom  they  shall  Bee, 
it  id  clearly  expressed  that  it  is  a  bodily  coining  and  a  bodily  seeing^  in  i 
bodily  formy  tlioagh  it  shall  be  in  great  power,*'  etc.  Luther  is  correct, 
for  unless  the  Son  of  David  comes  thus  to  reign  (gloriQed  as  to  humanitf), 
the  covenant  cannot  be  fulfilled,  and  che  Theocracy  cannot  be  esiabliM 
(comp.  Props.  121  and  122). 

A  nnmber  of  interesting  features  connected  as  results  from  the  Kingdom  being  tliik 
of  **  the  Son  of  Man/*  must  be  left  for  future  consideration,  such  as  the  decided  indi- 
cation of  a  personal  reign,  as  the  early  churches  held,  the  suitableness  and  gnndeor  of 
the  view  that  the  Son  of  Man  should  in  His  glorified  humanity  exhibit  His  pnimiaed 
sovereignty  in  the  very  place  where  He  lived  in  humiliation^  suffered,  and  died,  the  eb- 
vation  of  humanity  in  and  through  Him,  etc.  Some  of  the  views  held  on  this  point  pre- 
sent a  sad  commentary  of  human  infirmity,  which  thinks  to  improve  covenanted  and 
oath-buund  language  by  spiritualizing  it,  making  it  to  mean  something  very  diffezent 
from  the  expressed  grammatical  sense. 

Obs.  6.  "  The  Son  of  Man'*  is  fully  identified  with  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  by  covenant  and  promise.  In  view  of 
this,  therefore,  it  was  eminently  proper  for  Jesus  to  employ  this  phrase  in 
the  manner  recorded.  If  the  reader  turns  to  Psl.  80,  he  will  find  David 
referring  to  the  elect  Jewish  nation  brought  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
God  is  angry  so  that  it  is  overthrown  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
heathen.  Imploring  the  Divine  interposition  and  recalling  the  cove- 
nanted promises,  he  prays  with  faith  and  hope  in  the  future  restoration  of 
the  nation  :  **  Let  TJiy  hand  be  upon  the  Man  of  TJiy  right  haiidy  upon 
the  Son  of  Man  whom  Thou  madest  strong  for  Tliyself^' 

To  indicate  how  this  idea  of  **  the  Son  of  man"  was  held  by  the  Jews,  we  quote  the 
foUowinf^  from  the  "  Parables  of  Enoch,"  c.  46  :  1,  2  :  **  And  then  I  saw  one  who  had  a 
head  of  days  (i.e.  was  old,  the  Ancient  of  Days),  and  His  head  was  white  as  wool,  and 
with  Him  was  another  whose  face  was  like  the  appearance  of  a  man  ;  fuU  of  agreeable- 
ness  was  bis  face  like  that  of  the  holy  angels.  And  I  asked  one  of  the  angels  who  went 
with  me,  who  showed  mo  all  the  secret  things  oonceming  the  Son  of  man,  who  He  was, 
and  whence  Ho  was,  and  why  Ho  came  with  that  head  of  days.  And  he  answered  and 
said  to  ine,  This  is  the  Son  of  man  who  has  righteousness,  with  whom  righteousness 
dwells,  and  who  will  reveal  all  the  treasures  of  secrecy,  because  the  Lord  of  Spirits  (God) 
has  chosen  Him.  .  .  .  And  this  Son  of  man,  whom  thou  hast  seen,  will  arouse  the 
kings  and  the  mighty  from  their  couches  and  the  powerful  from  their  thrones,  and  will 
loosen  the  bonds  of  the  mighty  and  break  the  teeth  of  sinners."  He  is  also  called  **  the 
Chosen  One,"  the  **  Jnst  Ono,"  and  the  **  Anointed."  In  ch.  48  :  3,  a  pre-existence  of 
the  Messiah  is  asserted,  and  in  ch.  2  :  7,  it  is  said  :  **  For  previously  the  Son  of  man  was 
hidden,  and  the  Most  High  God  preserved  Him  before  His  power,  and  revealed  Him  to 
the  chosen  ones."  As  to  our  application  to  the  Messiah  of  Ps.  80,  compare  e.g.  Alexan- 
der Com.  loci,  and  Acts  5  :  31. 

Obs.  7.  Hence  at  the  Sec.  Advent  there  must  be,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
oath-bound  covenant  made  with  David  (viz. :  that  one  '*  according  to 
the  flesh''  must  be  raised  up  to  sit  on  the  restored  Theocratic  throne),  a 
real,  veritable  Son  of  David,  The  humanity,  glorified  as  it  may  be,  can- 
oiot  be  ignored ;  it  is  an  essential  factor  in  the  Tlieocratic  ordering. 
Therefore  the  coming  of  **  the  Christ'^  is  represented  as  the  Coming  of 
"  the  Son  of  Man,''  i.e.  a  coming  in  t?ie  very  humanity  assumed  under 
covenanted  relationship. 

Various  writers  (comp.  e.g.  Alford,  Lillie,  Braune  (Lange's  Cbm,\  Ger.  Ver.,  etc, 
render  2  John  7  **  is  coming  in  the  flesh,'*  i.e.  is  coming  in  humanity,  referring  it  to  the 
Sec.  Advent,  while  1  John  4  *.  ^  '^  \xsA^  Qom<^  m>i2{i<^  ^«^*  \&\ii\«x^YA!tAd  of  the  First  Ad- 
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vent.  However  this  may  be,  the  coming  of  hnmanity  in  glory  is  a  resiiU  of  the  first 
coming  in  humiliation  ;  and  the  one  is  jost  as  reasonable  and  essential  as  the  other.  The 
Divine  Plan  requires  both  to  effect  the  grand  consummation.  Even  some  of  the  apociy- 
phal  books  do  not  rid  themselves  of  this  view.  Thus  e.g.  in  the  Test,  of  Uie  Twelve  Patri- 
archs (Sec.  Cent.),  the  reign  is  attached  to  the  humanity  without  discarding  the  Divine  : 
**  The  Lord  Ood,  the  Mighty  One  of  Israel,  shall  appear  upon  earth  as  man.*'  The 
book  of  Enoch  also  employs  the  phrase  '*  Son  of  Man."  Martensen,  Oosterzee,  and  many 
others  have  properly  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  individuality  of  Christ  must  be  so  main- 
tained that  **  even  a  glorified  individuality,  a  spiritual  body,  cannot  be  conceived  of, 
without  limitations,"  otherwise  '*  we  are  in  danger  of  that  error,  which  has  so  often  ap. 
peared  among  mystics  and  Theosophists,  which  loses  sight  of  a  personal  Christ  in  the 
general  life  of  the  C^rodhead  ;  of  the  Christ  of  grace  and  salvation,  in  a  pantheistic  Christ 
of  nature"  (so  Martensen).,  But  if  we  were  to  assign  a  Jinn  reason  for  such  a  view,  it  is 
found  in  the  simple  fact  that  covenant  and  prophecy,  indicative  of  God's  purpose,  in 
their  still  future  fulfilment  imperatively  demand  it. 

Obs.  8.  The  critical  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  Incarnation  is 
a  covenanted  necessity ,  and  that  it  forms  a  fundamental  part  of  our  system 
of  faith  ;  for  without  it  the  f alfilment  of  covenant  promises  would  be  im- 
possible. 

This  doctrine,  therefore,  enforces  the  view  of  Dr.  Domer  and  others,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Incarnation,  even  apart  from  the  fall.  This  we  derive  from  the  Theocratic  or- 
dering, by  which  the  purest  and  firmest  rule,  theocruticaUy,  can  be  inaugurated  and 
permanently  secured.  Again  :  while  many  systems  make  the  Incarnation  a  central  point 
in  Theology,  they  either  apply  it  mystically  (as  e.g.  a  present  assimilating  of  the  man  into 
the  Divine,  as  the  Divine  took  upon  itself  man's  nature  and  transformed  it,  etc.),  or  else 
they  virtueJly  end  its  career  as  a  still  working  factor  in  the  Plan  of  Bedemption  from 
the  death  on  the  cross,  or  have  it  so  overshadowed  and  absorbed  by  Deity  that  in  the 
future  it  presents  no  special  prominence  as  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  Kingdom. 
Firmly  holding  to  the  covenant,  and  the  promises  based  thereupon,  many  views,  exten- 
sively prevailing  and  imbedded  in  the  faith  of  multitudes,  must  be  discarded  as  both  de- 
rogatory to  "  the  Christ "  in  His  future  manifestation  as  *'  the  Son  of  Man,"  and  to  the 
oath -confirmed  covenant  of  God  that  positively  requires  this  revelation  of  Me  Humanity  of 
the  King.  It  is  not  only  Schwenkfeld  (Kurtz's  Ch.  His.,  vol.  2,  p.  165)  that  has  the 
'*  human  nature  absorbed  by  the  divine,"  but  many  have  the  same  in  a  kind  of  pious 
mystical  Pantheism,  by  which  they  think  to  exalt  the  Divine  at  the  expense  of  the 
human,  urged  to  it  by  the  old,  old  gnostic  feeling  respecting  matter.  The  Incarnation, 
80  necessaiy  and  exceedingly  precious,  introduces  us  to  the  personality  of  **  the  Christ," 
as  promised  ;  it  is  provisional  for  the  contemplated  end.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
"Turneyites"  (The  Ch.  Lamp)  hold  that  Jesus  is  not  a  true  descendant  of  David's,  not 
truly  of  his  lineage,  being  **  of  the  seed  of  David"  but  not  **the  seed  of  David," 
hence  not  truly  David's  son,  but  only  David's  Lord.  Now  this  is  flatly  opposed  to  the 
Davidic  covenant,  for  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  separate  and  distinct,  but  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  loins  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh  <  supematurally  as  l8aac>,  and  hence  is 
constantly  and  invariably  recognized  as  Davids s  Son.  Again,  Fiske  {The  Christ  of  Dogma, 
p.  125  of  the  Unseen  World),  without  a  particle  of  proof,  and  over  against  express  usage 
(John  1  :  51  ;  3  :  13  ;  4  :  27  ;  13  :  31,  etc.),  asserts,  that  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  **  the 
title  Son  of  Man  has  lost  its  original  significance,  and  becomes  synonymous  with  *  Son 
of  God. ' ' '  He  makes  a  number  of  similar  unfounded  remarks,  indicative  of  a  desire  to 
find  flaws  when  they  do  not  exist.  Unbelief  parades,  with  evident  relish,  the  ideas  of 
incarnation  as  presented  in  some  mythologies,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  weaken  the 
Christian  idea,  but  we  accept  of  the  same  as  expressing  a  need  and  longing  of  human- 
ity, viz.  :  that  God  should  manifest  Himself  to  man  in  a  form  indicative  of  union  and 
accessibility.  Neander  {Life  of  Christ,  2  :  12^  makes  some  remarks  in  this  direction, 
showing  that  these  '*  cravings  of  the  spirit'  express  the  "  wish,  even  though  uncon- 
scious, to  secure  that  union  with  God  which  alone  can  renew  human  nature,  and  which 
Christianity  shows  us  is  a  living  reality*  *  (com.  Domer  on  the  Person  of  Christ).  The 
Ch.  Incarnation  is  not  an  isolated  fact,  but  results  from  a  regxdar,  revealed  Divine  Plan, 
as  will  hereafter  be  shown. 
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Proposition  82.     This  Kingdom  is  a  complete  restoration  in  th 
person  of  the  Secoiul  Adam  or  Man^  of  the  dominion  lost  by 
the  First  Adam  or  Man. 

The  rei^  of  Christ  as  ^^  the  Son  of  Man"  points  ns  back  to  the 
fall  in  which  humanity  was  so  sadly  involved,  and  then  forward  to 
the  period  when  humanity,  through  this  manifestation  of  this  Son 
of  Man,  is  fully  restored  to  the  blessings  forfeited  by  the  fall 
Among  these  blessings  a  right  royal  one  is  grounded  in  the  de- 
veloping Plan  of  Redemption,  by  which  man  shall  again  be 
restored  to  the  dignity  of  dominion  through  Him,  who  by  virtue  of 
His  relationship  to  the  human  in  the  covenanted  line,  has  obtained 
the  forfeited  right  originally  granted  to  man,  and  which,  as  King 
on  David' s  throne,  will  be  most  gloriously  exerted,  being  sublimely 
and  irresistibly  aided  by  the  Divine  united  with  Him. 

Ols.  1.  What  the  dominion  forfeited  by  sin  was  to  be,  is  clearly  an- 
nounced, e.g.  by  the  Psalmist  and  Paul.  We  leave  others  inform  us  of  its 
meaning  and  extent.  Thus  e.g.  Barnes  (Com,  Heh,  2  : 6)  says  it  consti- 
tuted man  "  Lord  of  all  things,*'  that  *^  all  things  were  placed  under  the 
control  and  jurisdiction  of  man,^*  that  "  all  things  were  subject  to  Him  and 
all  obeyed.  Man  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  was  the 
U7idisputed  Lord  of  the  lower  world,'*  etc.  Kurtz  (Sac.  Hist,  p.  39), 
states,  that  '*  he  (mta)  is  appointed  to  have  dominion  over  naturcy  as  the 
representative  of  God,  and  to  conduct  it  to  its  highest  development" 
'*  The  powers  of  man  were  intended,  agreeably  to  the  divine  appointment, 
to  be  engaged  in  exercising  dominion  over  all  the  earth, '*  So  also  (Sees.  9 
and  11,  *'  Bible  and  Asiron,,'^  Jlis.  of  Old  Cov,)  he  was  to  be  '*  ruler  of 
all  creation,  of  its  varied  forces  and  creatures.'*  **  The  commencement 
was  to  lead  to  the  goal,  man's  domiyiion  over  the  whole  ecirth,'*  Hodge 
(Sys.  Div.,  vol.  2,  p.  102)  says  :  **  God  constituted  him  (man)  ruler  orer 
the  earth.  Ho  placed,  as  the  Psalmist  said,  all  things  under  his  feet*' 
"  It  was  therefore  as  a  ruler  that  he  wore  God's  image,  or  represented 
Him  on  earth.'*  "  It  was  therefore  an  absolutely  universal  dofniniony  so 
far  as  creatures  are  concerned,  with  which  man  was  invested."  (Comp. 
Com^nentaries  on  Heb.  2  :  6,  7  ;  Psl.  8  : 6-8.)  These  writers  then  tell  ns 
that,  as  the  Scriptures  affirm,  this  dominion  was,  in  a  great  measure,  lost, 
and  that  man,  shorn  of  his  power,  could  no  longer  act  as  ths  represetit^ive 
of  God. 

Such  testimony,  as  the  stndent  weU  knows,  conld  be  endlessly  multiplied,  seeing  that 
on  this  point  there  is  a  uniform  teaching  Fanning  from  the  Apostolic  Fathers  down, 
throngh  the  Reformers,  to  the  present  time.  Bnt  alas  !  while  folly  admitting  the  fMt» 
thousands  are  utterly  unprepared  to  receive  ihe  logical  resuU  which  Bedemption  in  its  re- 
storative process  introduces  as  ihe  goal  iniended.  Consistency  requires,  that  if  we  bciieve 
in  perfect  /Redemption,  then  we  also  must  accept  of  Uie  legitimaU  resuU  following  as  indicted 
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in  these  pages,  viz.  :  an  actual^  real  restorcUion  of  (he  domimon  foffeiied,  throngh  the  Mes- 
siah, and  not  some  other  dominion  in  the  third  heayen  or  Tmiverse  substituted  in  its 
place.  The  forfeiture  and  the  restoration  must,  logically  and  Scripturally,  refer  to  Vie 
same.  AVe  append  the  pertinent  statements  of  a  recent  writer,  as  lUustrative  of  much 
that  might  be  quoted.  Fairbaim  {Typology,  vol.  1,  p.  308-9)  says  :  '*  Man's  original  in- 
heritance was  a  lordship  or  dominion,  stretching  over  the  whole  earth.''  .  .  . 
**  When  he  fell,  he  fell  from  his  dominion,"  .  .  .  '*the  inheritance  departed  from 
him  ;  he  was  driven  from  Paradise,  the  throne  and  palace  of  his  Kingdom."  And  then 
follows  a  vivid  portrayal  of  how  **  Satan  was  permitted  to  enter  and  extend  his  usurped 
sway  over  the  domain,  from  which  man  has  been  expelled  as  its  proper  lord, ' '  etc. 
But  then  he  vitiates  his  own  concessions  by  making,  in  various  places,  the  promises  of 
a  restoration  to  this  forfeited  dominion  typical  of  something  else.  Multitudes  make  it 
equivalent  to  a  reign  in  the  third  heaven,  and  religious  literature  is  full  of  such  erro- 
neous conclusions. 

Obs,  2.  In  tho  next  place,  all  Christian  writers  on  the  subject  inform 
us  that  this  dominion  is  restored  to  man  a^in  through  Jesus  Christy  the 
second  Adam.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Millenarian  writers,  they  some- 
liow  confine  it  to  Jesus  in  His  Divine  Sovereignty,  overlooking  what  they 
themselves  assert  respecting  its  hei7ig  given  to  me  Man  Jesus,  and  ignoring 
the  fact  taught  that  this  dominion  is  relegated  from  and  through  Him  to 
His  brethren  (the  co-heirs).  Such  spiritualize  the  dominion,  and  do  not 
allow  its  ultimate  realization  in  the  very  place  where  it  was  forfeited^  i.e. 
they  refuse  to  believe  in  man's  restored  dfominion  over  the  earthy  and  make 
thus  an  imperfect  Redemption.  We  hold  that,  as  Scripture  plainly  teaches, 
this  dominion  is  restored  through  tlie  Son  of  Man  ;  that  those  who  inherit 
with  Him  share  in  its  exercise  ;  that  it  is  manifested  here  on  earth  (being 
a  forfeited  dominion  pertaining  only  to  the  earth);  and  that  thus  com- 
pleted  Redemption  is  experienced. 

To  iUustrate  how  writers,  in  no  doctrinal  sympathy  with  us,  insist  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  this  dominion  in  Jesus  as  man,  we  quote  Barnes  ( Ccm.  i/e6.  2  :  6,  comp.  8tuart'8 
Cain,  on  Heb.  and  Ezcurs.  IX.) :  *'  It  was  not  true  (v.  8)  that  all  things  were  subject  to 
Him,  and  the  complete  truth  of  that  declaration  would  be  found  only  In  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  the  Messiah — ihe  man  by  way  of  eminence— the  incarnate  Son  of  Gk>d." 
After  showing  that  Paul's  argument  is  based  on  man's  losing  the  control  or  power  orig- 
inaUy  given,  which  is  restored  in  Christ,  he  adds  :  *'  It  is  found  complete  only  in  the 
second  man,  ihe  Lord  from  heaven  (1  Cor.  15  :  47),  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  whom  this  control  is 
absolutely  given."  It  is  true  that  some  endeavor  to  weaken  Paul's  reasoning  in  favor 
of  the  restoration  of  this  dominion,  by  making  Ps.  8  refer  to  man  in  general,  and  that 
Paul  employs  the  language  only  by  way  of  illustration  or  accommodation.  But  to  this 
we  reply  :  (1)  Paul  directly  applies  the  Ps.  to  Christ ;  (2)  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Ps. 
contains  more  than  is  applicable  to  man  in  general  ;  (3)  the  apostle  teaches  us  that  the 
Ps.  is  not  yet  fulfilled  in  the  pre-eminent  man,  saying  :  '*  but  now  we  see  not  yet  all 
things  put  under  Him  ;"  (4)  the  abundant  references  in  other  places  of  a  forfeited  do- 
minion and  the  same  restored  under  the  Messiah  sustains  this  interpretation  ;  (6)  the 
incarnation  and  subsequent  exaltation  of  Christ  confirms  the  delineation  thus  given  ;  (6) 
the  dominion  under  the  whole  heaven  given  at  a  future  period  to  this  man  and  His  as- 
sociated saints,  shows  that  Paul,  under  the  Spirit's  guidance,  saw  a  force  and  depth  in 
the  predictions  which  alone  can  be  realized  in  and  through  the  Son  of  man.  Hudson 
{Debt,  and  Grace,  p.  6^  correctly  observes  :  **  The  passage  (in  Ps.  8)  can  only  be  explained 
as  a  prophecy  of  Christ.  This  is  required  by  the  true  sense  of  one  important  word,  and 
is  so  understood  by  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. '*  Fairbaim  {Typology, 
vol.  1.  p.  313),  after  advocating  that*'  the  renovated  earth"  is  '*  the  ultimate  inheritance 
of  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  remarks  :  *'  And  of  what  else  can  we  understand  the  represen- 
tation in  the  8th  Ps.,  as  interpreted  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  itself,  in  the  Epis.  to  the 
Hebrews,  2  :  5-9,  and  1  Cor.  15  :  27,  28  ?  These  passages  in  the  N.  T.  put  it  beyond  a 
doubiy  that  the  idea  of  a  perfect  and  universal  dominion,  delineated  in  the  Ps.  is  to  be 
realized  in  ihe  loorid  to  come,  over  which  Christ,  as  the  head  of  redeemed  humanity,  is  to 
rule,  in  company  with  His  redeemed  people."  (So  compare  Dr.  Moll,  Lange's  Com, 
Heb.  p.  54-5.) 
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Obs.  3.  This  dominion,  here  on  earth,  will  be  exerted  by  Jesus,  the  Man, 
throagh  the  re-establishment  of  the  TJieocratic  ordering.  It  is  the  restored 
Theocratic  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  in  its  organized  and  associated 
capacity,  under  the  leadership  of  the  covenanted  King  that  constitutes /i« 
leverage  for  the  exertion  of  this  dominion.  The  saints,  made  like  onto 
Christ  and  associated  with  Him  in  His  power,  largely  participate  in  it,  aU 
nature  being  brought  into  subjection  to  them.  Thus  the  Scriptures  wiU  be 
amply  fulfilled, 

Obs,  4.  Hence,  while  this  dominion  is  eyen  now  lodged  in  the  Son  of 
Man,  yet  it  is  held'tn  abeyance  until  the  period  of  its  manifestation  in  and 
through  this  Kingdom.  This  has  already  been  shown  by  varioas  consider- 
ations, and  will  appear  still  more  conclusively  as  we  proceed.  Therefore 
it  is  erroneous  (as  a  multitude  of  writers,  including  Hofdge,  Barnes,  etc., 
just  quoted),  to  say  that  this  dominion  wsls  fully  attained  and  realized  bif 
the  incarnatiofi  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Son  af  Crod.  It  certainly  belongs 
to  Him  ;  but  we  must  leave  the  Scriptures  to  decide  respecting  its  acinal 
realization.  From  the  Covenant  thus  far  provisionally  fulfilled,  the  mo6t 
glorious  portion  remaining  in  a  state  of  abeyance,  we  can  already  see  that  it 
IS  a  wrojig  infereiice  to  suppose  an  existina  realization  when  the  same  is 
related  witli  the  restored  Theocratic  Kingdom.  So  long  as  the  Davidic 
tabernacle  is  in  ruins,  this  dominion  cannot  and  will  not  be  exerted.  The 
dominion  is  given  to  Him  as  "  the  Son  of  Man^^  (Jno.  5  :  27  ;  Psl.  8:7; 
Heb.  2  :  6,  etc.),  and  this  at  a  pre-ordained  time  (next  Prop.).  He  is  con- 
stituted tlio  absolute  Lord  over  all  because  He  is  **  the  Son  of  Man  ;"  but 
this  dominion  pertaining  to  Him  as  the  promised  seed,  related  both  to 
God  and  man.  He  did  not  fully  (only  on  some  occasions  to  indicate  His 
power),  exercise  while  on  earth  ;  He  does  not  now  as  **  the  Son  of  Man'* 
put  forth  the  power  with  which  He  is  invested,  for  He  has  not  yet  been 
revealed  as  the  King,  the  Judge,  the  Maker  of  all  things  new,  the  Kepealer 
of  the  curse — we  see  7iot  yet  all  things  put  nnder  Him,  and  He  is  awaiting 
the  time  when  His  enemies  shall  be  made  His  footstool  But  the  i>eriod 
of  time  is  coming  when  this  will  he  done,  and  the  dominion,  held  in  re- 
straint for  purposes  of  mercy  and  love,  will  be  exhibited  with  God-like 
power  and  glory.  As  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Second  Adam,  He  becomes  the 
Lord  of  the  world,  but  that  Lordship  is  not  yet  manifested,  it  remaining 
veiled  tintil  certain  preparatory  purposes  are  accomplished  and  the  time 
arrives  for  its  blessed  appearance  through  the  covenanted  Theocratic- 
Davidic  throne  ; — for  just  as  at  the  First  Advent  by  the  Incarnation  the 
Christ  is  brought  into  direct  relationship  with  humanity  and  from  thence 
sustains  His  covenanted  position  in  this  particular,  so  also  at  the  Sec 
Advent  by  the  Incarnation,  as  continued  in  "the  Son  of  Man,"  "the 
Christ,''  in  the  inherited  throne  and  Kingdom,  is  brought  into  direct 
Theocratic  relationship  with  hAnnanity,  and  from  this  retreated  position 
exerts  llis  power  in  behalf  of  that  humanity  with  which  He  is  identified, 

Man,  during  the  past  ages,  has  sought  to  recover  this  dominion  unaided  and  through 
his  own  power,  and  the  Word  represents  it  as  a  struggling  of  **  beasts'*  for  soTereigntj. 
resulting  in  a  mutual  rending  and  destruction.  Is  this  picture  true  ?  Let  history  attest, 
with  its  consttint  wars,  overthrow  of  states  and  kingdoms,  man  being  the  **  prey  of 
man,"  bloodshed  and  slaughter,  murder  and  rebeUion,  etc.  The  Scriptures  teach  ns 
that  this  Jesus,  appointed  for  the  express  purpose,  alone  can,  and  will  ultimately,  re- 
store it.     In  this  connection  the  student  wiU  observe  that  this  second  headship  in  Chiist 
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restores  the  hnman  family  to  its  destined  but  forfeited  Theooratio  mlership  or  domin- 
ion, and,  therefore,  to  confine  this  headship  simply  to  relationship  to  man  and  salvation 
from  sin  (which  it  includes),  is  to  leave  out  a  specific  and  most  precious  blessing,  (Comp. 
e.g.  Props.  120,  202,  204,  and  207.) 

Obs.  5.  It  is  only  in  the  Millennial  age,  when  this  Theocratic  Kingdom  is 
established,  that  this  forfeited  dominion  is  fully  restored.  This  is  evident 
from  the  vivid  descriptions,  not  only  of  the  universal  and  absolute  rule  of 
Christ,  but  also  of  the  dominion  and  glory  of  the  saints.  Hence  this  era 
must  be  preceded  by  the  Coming  of  "  the  Son  of  Man**  (Prop.  119-121). 

Such  a  restored  dominion  involves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  personal  presence  and 
role  of  the  Second  Adam  here  on  the  earthy  where  the  First  Adam  would  have  exerted  it. 
It  teaches  us  that  it  is  not  a  dominion  exercised  in  the  third  heaven,  for  it  is  one  com- 
mitted to  man  and  pertains  to  this  earth.  It  is  not  to  be  sought  in  this  dispensation, 
for  down  to  the  very  end  wickedness  will  abound.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Church 
as  at  present  existing,  for  down  to  the  Advent  the  believer  himself  is  under  the  pressure 
of  the  curse.  It  is,  therefore,  future,  and  associated  with  *'  the  appearing  and  King, 
dom,"  and  with  **  the  world  to  come." 

Obs,  6.  If  such  an  external,  outward  dominion  is  lacking  in  the  history 
of  the  earth,  then  an  important  restitution  is  wanting,  and  we  receive  an 
imperfect  Redemption  ;  with  its  restoration  we  obtain  an  important  ele- 
ment ot perfected  Salvation.  Writers  abundantly  admit  that  this  dominion 
would  have  been  witnessed  here  on  earth  if  Adam  had  not  fallen,  but  some- 
how they  overlook  the  fact,  that  as  the  Redeemer  is  given  to  recover  us 
frorn  all  'the  effects  of  the  fall,  it  must,  under  the  auspices  of  the  restoring 
Second  Adam,  agai7i  be  witnessed  on  earth  when  Redemption  is  completed. 
Simple  consistency,  the  perfection  of  Redemptive  work,  the  efficiency  and 
honor  of  the  Redeemer,  the  ability  of  God  to  save  and  the  worthiness  of 
the  Saviour — all  require  this  restored  dominion. 

The  prevailing  view,  derived  from  the  Origenistic,  limits  this  dominion  to  a  present 
reign  of  Christ  in  heaven  ;  but  this,  aside  from  other  considerations,  vitiates  even  their 
own  representations  of  its  original  design,  viz.  :  to  be  "  representative  of  God  on  earth," 
**  a  ruling  for  God  over  all  the  earth,"  **  a  dominion  exercised  over  all  things,  bringing 
nature  into  subjection,"  etc.  Taking  their  views  of  the  original  grant,  none  of  these 
things  are  witnessed  here  on  the  earth  ;  the  Ruler  is  in  heaven,  and  not  on  the  earth.  His 
followers  are  suffering  and  chastened.  His  rights  as  **  the  Christ"  are  unacknowledged 
by  multitudes,  etc. 

Obs,  7.  This  dominion,  promised,  predicted  and  restored,  is  corrobora- 
tive of  the  Biblical  account  of  man'*s  noble  origin  and  high  destiny,  form- 
ing quite  a  contrast  to  the  ignoble  theories  of  recent  scientists.  And  may 
we  not  suggest,  that  as  the  period  of  this  restoration  draws  near,  the 
efforts  that  are  so  persistently  made  by  able  men  to  degrade  the  origin  of 
man  to  the  lowest  scale,  is  not  altogether  one  of  chance  or  fortuitous  cir- 
cumstances, but  to  the  student  and  believer  have  a  deeper  and  more  signifi- 
cant meaning — being  in  accordance  with  the  predicted  characteristic  of 
the  times  just  preceding  the  restitution. 

What  the  Roman  Catholic  writer,  Schlegel  {Thil.  of  His.,  s.  1),  says,  in  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  man's  low  origin,  we,  in  view  of  the  Divine  unity  of  Purpose  thus  manifested, 
can  repeat :  **  We  may  boldly  answer,  that  man,  on  the  contrary,  was  originally,  and  by 
the  very  constitution  of  his  being,  designed  to  be  the  lord  of  creation,  and,  though  in  a 
subordinate  degree,  the  legitimate  ruler  of  the  earth  and  the  world  around  him  ;  the 
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Tioegerent  of  €k>d  in  nature."  God  will  not  allow  sin  to  trinmph  in  the  utter  deeini% 
tion  of  this  grant,  bnt  will  evince  that  grace  in  Jesns,  the  Ghnst,  that  will  secure  Um 
victory  in  tins,  as  well  as  in  all  other,  respects.  Tholuck  {Com.  Bom.  5  :  12)  prodncM 
a  Jewish  Babbi,  who  remarks  :  "  The  secret  of  Adam  is  the  secret  of  the  Messiahf" 
**  As  the  first  man  was  the  one  that  sinned,  so  shall  the  Messiah  be  the  one  to  dom 
away."    (Comp.  p.  55,  Lange*s  Com,  Heb.) 
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Proposition  83,     This  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  by 
God^  the  Father. 

This  bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Son  of  Man  by  the  Father, 
is  clearly  and  explicitly  taught  in  the  covenant.  Hence  in  agree- 
ment with  it,  we  have  the  language  of  Dan.  7  :  13,  14  j  Isa.  49 ; 
Luke,  22  :  29  and  1  :  32,  etc.  The  Divine  Sovereignty  insures  it 
unto  Him. 

Daniel  (7  :  14)  says  that  ''there  was  given  unio  Him  {jthe  Son  of  man)  dominUm^  and 
glory,  and  a  Kingdom,  that  all  people,"  etc.  Luke  (1  :  32) :  **the  Lord  God  shall  give  unto 
Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David,'*  etc.  (comp.  Ps.  2  and  110,  etc.).  The  Savionr  Him- 
self seems  to  refer  to  this  fact  in  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  19  :  15),  "  thtU 
when  he  teas  returned,  having  received  the  Kingdom, "  etc.  It  may  be  added  :  in  view  of  the 
angel  announcing  that  **  the  Lord  God  shall  give,"  we  have  **  the  Ancient  of  Days* '  (in 
Dan. )  interpreted  as  the  Father  (for  to  make  the  Son  of  man  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  tne 
same  is  both  harsh  and  inconsistent  with  the  analogy  of  the  Word).  Because  of  the 
Theocratic  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  Father  bestowing  this  Kingdom  upon  the 
Son  of  David,  it  is  sometimes  called  (Matt.  26  :  29)  the  **Fbiher's  Kingdom*'  (Matt. 
13  :  39-43),  "  the  Kingdom  cf  the  Fbther  ;*'  because  in  this  Theocratic  ordering  the  Father  and 
the  Christ  are  one,  both  are  associated  together  as  in  Bev.  11  :  15,  and  22  :  3  ;  because  of 
the  covenanted  relationship  of  Jesus,  it  is  more  frequently  spoken  of  as  His  throne  and 
Kingdom.  The  different  aspects  under  which  this  Kingdom  is  represented  because  of 
its  Theocratic  nature— the  Divine  participating  in  and  enforcing  the  rule  of  the  human, 
ity — already  enforces  the  idea  of  the  perpetuity  of  the  Kingdom  (comp.  Prop.  159). 
While  it  is  difficult  to  say,  on  grammatical  grounds  (so  Winer,  Olshausen,  Cbm.  lod), 
that  in  Tit.  2  :  13  the  great  God  and  the  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  refer  to  the  same  person, 
yet  it  may  be  said  :  (1)  that  if  it  does  (to  Jesus),  as  many  maintain  (e.g.  Beza,  Clem. 
Alex.,  Mack,  Matthies,  Whitby,  Bull,  Usteri,  Olshausen,  Wiesinger,  Home,  MiddletoD, 
Barnes,  Bloomfield,  etc. ),  then  is  it  verified  in  the  Theocratic  personage  and  position  of 
Jesus,  in  and  through  whom  the  Father  is  manifested  (see  Prop.  200).  (2)  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  refers  to  two  persons  or  subjects,  the  Father  and  the  Son  as  many 
others  declare  (as  Ambrose,  Grotius,  Wetstein,  Heinrichs,  De  Wette,  Cbanning,  etc.), 
then  there  is  an  evident  allusion  either  to  this  period  when  the  Father  gives  this  King- 
dom to  the  Son  of  man,  or  to  the  fact  that  a  pure  Theocratic  ordering  requires  the  in- 
timate and  enduring  association  of  the  Father  with  the  Son  in  such  a  rule,  so  that  the 
Father  is  manifested  in  and  through  the  Son. 

Ohs.  1.  This  giving  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
shows,  what  has  already  been  observed,  that  this  Kingdom  is  something 
very  different  from  the  general  Divine  Sovereignty  exercised  by  God.  The 
Kingdom  is  an  outgrowth  from  it,  and  the  Divine  Sovereignty  will  be  ex- 
hibited through  it,  being  constituted  in  the  Theocratic  form,  which  in  its 
initiatory  form  was  separated  in  its  Rulership  by  two  persons  (i.e.  God  and 
David)  but  is  noto  happily  conjoined — making  it  thus  efficacious^  irresisti- 
ble, and  ever-enduring — in  oney  i.e.,  "  the  Christ,^* 

Obs.  2.  This  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  at  a  partxcular^ 
definite  time.  Now  without  entering  into  a  discussion  (see  e.g.  Prop.  121) 
concerning  the  period  of  time  designated  by  Daniel,  we  only,  at  present^ 
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remark  :  (1)  that  as  this  Kingdom  is  uiialteraUy  associated  with  DaTid*8 
Son  restoring  the  fallen  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  (so  both 
covenant  and  promise),  and  as  snch  a  restoration  has  not  yet  been  experi- 
enced, it  must,  in  the  verv  nature  of  the  case,  be  still  in  the  future;  (2) 
that  the  peculiar  phraseology,  corroborated  by  the  prophets  and  applied 
by  Jesus,  unmistakably  refers  it  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  which  we  have  already 
seen  (e.g.  Props.  56--68),  is  the  designated  time  for  taking  the  Kingdom. 
Down  to  the  present  the  covenant  remains  unfulfilled,  and  the  Kingdom 
continues  postpoiied  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  have  elapsed.  The 
investiture,  visible,  is  delayed  for  wise,  and,  to  us  accounted  worthy  to 
reign,  glorious  puiposes.  Hence,  whatever  mav  be  alleged  respecting  the 
Divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  is  an  established  and  plainly  seen  fact,  that  the 
Seed  of  David,  as  such,  does  not  now  reigri  as  the  covenant  requires  and  tki 
prophets  described  (i.e.  a  reign  here  on  earth  in  the  restored  Theocratic 
order),  but  wo  are  assured,  both  by  the  oath  of  God  and  the  provisionB 
already  made,  that  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  this  will  be  verified. 

Obs.  3.  By  simply  keeping  in  the  line  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  which 
the  Father  in  the  appointed  time,  still  future,  will  bestow  upon  the  Son  of 
David,  we  know  how  to  estimate  that  vast  mass  of  mystical  conceptionB 
and  spiritualistic  descriptions  ^iven  by  Origen,  Swedenborg,  Bandolp, 
and  a  host  of  others,  of  the  predicted  Kingdom  being  now  already  realiud 
in  some  form,  or  to  be  experienced  immediately  after  death.  'Ae  King- 
dom to  exist  necessitates,  as  a  primary  condition,  the  restoration  of  m 
Davidic  throne  and  Kinadomy  seeing  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  is  bound 
up  with  the  same.  A  Theocracy,  without  such  a  restoration,  is,  as  cove- 
nant and  promise  teach,  aii  idle  dream. 

This  serves  to  throw  light  on  the  rendering  of  Acts  3  :  21,  a  passage  disputed  by  the 
Lutherans  and  Reformed  (Olshausen's  Com.,  vol.  3,  p.  221,  and  foot-note  of  K.).  The 
English  version,  although  condemned  by  the  Form  of  Concord,  is  evidently  correct,  see- 
ing  that  the  Kingdom  is  promised  and  given  to  the  Son  of  Man  cls  the  Seed  of  Darid. 
Hence  Peter,  in  strict  accord  with  the  facts  as  existing,  represents  Jesus  as  one  whom 
the  heavens  receive  until  the  time  when  He  is  manifested  as  King,  and  not  as  one  who 
receives  the  heavens. 

Obs.  4.  Because  wo  are  told  (Heb.  10  :  12),  that  *'  this  man,  after  he  had 
offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  forever  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God," 
it  is  inferred  that  this  exaltation  of  the  human  nature  embraces  the  pre- 
dicted rnlei*8hip  of  the  Son  of  Man.  But  in  this  very  connection  (next 
verse),  as  if  to  guard  us  against  such  an  inference,  it  is  added  :  **  From 
henceforth  expecting'^  (Barnes,  etc.,  ^^  waitifhg,'^  )  ^^  till  His  enemies  be 
made  his  footstool.'^  All  commentators  agree  that  this  overthrow  and  sub- 
jection is  still  future,  and  the  Scriptures  teach  in  the  plainest  manner 
that  it  is  connected  with  His  See.  Advent.  This,  therefore,  fully  corre- 
sponds with  our  argument,  for  the  passage  must  be  considered  and  inter- 
preted in  connection  with  many  others. 

S6me  press  the  word ''forever*'  to  an  extent  that  would  forbid  a  Second  Advent; 
others,  as  Bloomfield,  Barnes,  etc.,  connect  the  phrase  **  forever'*  with  the  saerifioe  (ie. 
he  never  comes  again  to  make  a  sacrifice)  ;  the  writer  has  his  doubts  whether  the  Beose 
of  the  Greek  is  correctly  given,  seeing  that  '*  forever"  does  not  give  the  force  of  the  prep- 
osition >  and  of  a  word  understood  with  which  the  adjective  agrees.  It  is  merelj  sug- 
gested, that  as  Jews  were  addressed  and  the  subject  was  the  covenant,  the  word  was  not 
supplied,  being  undeTatood.    Might  it  not  be  rendered,  to  keep  up  the  connection,  "  ae- 
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cording  to  or  in  conformity  to  the  everlasting  covenant,*'  or  in  something  similar,  i.e. 
to  verify  this  covenant  it  became  necessary,  etc.  However  rendered,  one  thing  is  certain  : 
it  cannck  conflict  with  express  covenant  promises. 

Obs.  5.  The  Sovereiffnfcy  of  the  Father  is  the  fonndation,  the  security, 
that  David's  Son  shall  obtain  this  Kingdom  at  the  allotted  time,  and, 
therefore,  this  Sovereignty  is  also  represented  as  giving  up  into  the  hands 
of  this  Son  of  Man  all  his  enemies.  Hence,  in  view  of  the  Oneness  of  the 
Father  and  Son,  one  class  of  passages  intimate  that  the  enemies  of  Christ 
are  given  into  His  power  by  the  Father,  and  yet  when  the  work  of  sub- 
duing these  enemies  is  specifically  stated  and  m  detail,  it  is  one  assigned 
to  the  Son  (sustained  by  His  relationship  to  the  Father),  because  the 
Father  commits  all  judgment  and  the  Judgeship  to  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  Jesus,  at  His  revelation,  is  described  as  coming  in  vengeance,  etc. 
Therefore  it  becomes  the  student  to  allow  both  classes  of  passages  their  due 
position  and  weight  in  the  order  of  procedure. 

Waggoner  {Ref.  of  Age,  p.  128\,  confining  himself  exclusively  to  Ihe  one  ciass  of  pas- 
sages, lays  down  this  caption  :  '*  The  work  of  subduing  His  enemies  is  never  in  the 
Scriptures  ascribed  to  (^hrist,  but  that  **  the  Father  subdues  the  enemies  of  Christ  and 
puts  them  under  His  feet.'*  The  simple  fact  is,  that  the  Father  does  this  in  and  through 
Christ  Himself,  Christ  acting  as  the  ageni,  and  hence  Christ  is  frequently  represented  m 
the  Scriptures  as  the  One  coming  in  wrath,  in  vengeance  to  perform  this  work.  Wag- 
goner is  induced  to  take  this  position  in  order  to  support  a  singular  and  favorite  theoiy, 
viz.  :  the  one  thousand  years'  reign  in  heaven.  But  for  the  time  he  overlooks  his  own 
argument,  and  makes  (p.  134)  the  following  concession  :  "  (1)  The  Father  gives  them  (the 
enemies)  ta  the  Son.  (2)  The  Son  breaks  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  and  dashes  them  in  pieces  ; 
which  dashing,  as  has  been  shown,  takes  place  at  His  Coming."  But  to  reconcile  this  in- 
congruity, he  resorts  to  a  quibble  unworthy  of  the  subject,  viz.  :  that "  there  is  a  great 
difference  between  having  His  enemies  put  under  Him,  and  His  destroying  them." 
Indeed,  admitting  a  difference  (in  the  way  we  have  indicated),  how  comes  it  that  those 
very  enemies,  instead  of  being  **  subdued,"  etc.,  are  represented  (Bev.  19,  etc.,  comp. 
Props.  115,  123,  161,  etc.),  as  arrayed  in  open  hostility  to  Christ,  making  war  against  Him, 
and  are  only  brought  into  subjection,  etc.,  by  Christ  and  His  aimies.  We  dare  not  ignore 
the  action  ascribed  to  this  Son  of  man  at  His  coming,  and  what  the  Father  performs 
through  Him. 

Obs.  6.  The  Kingdom  being  given  by  the  Father  to  the  Son  of  Man,  we 
can,  keeping  this  fact  in  view,  appreciate  the  fact  stated  in  1  Cor.  15  :  27, 
28,  viz  :  **  But  taken  He  saith,  All  things  are  put  iinder  Himj  it  is  mani- 
fested  that  He  is  excepted^  which  did  put  all  things  under  Him,^*  etc. 
(Comp.  usage  of  present  tense,  Prop.  69,  Obs.  9).  As  this  point  will  be 
brought  up  under  the  perpetuity  (Prop.  159)  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  add,  that  a  Theocracj — in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  as  seen 
in  the  form  of  the  Kingdom,  m  its  past  history  as  given,  and  in  the 
manner  of  its  future  restoration  under  David's  Son — must  ever  retain  the 
position  of  being  subordinate  to  the  Divine  Will  of  the  Father.  This 
Theocratic  idea  Paul  seeks  to  impress,  and  this  very  subordination  is  es- 
sential to  our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom,  being  indicative  of  a  Theocracy 
here  on  earth. 

This  subordination  is  manifested  in  the  iuTcstiture  as  described  by  Daniel  ch.  7,  and 
win  be  most  strikingly  exhibited  at  '*  the  holy  mount.'*  The  place  of  public  inaugura- 
tion by  **  the  Ancient  of  Days'*  wiU  be  noticed  under  Prop.  166. 

Obs.  7.  Even  if  (which  we  do  not  acknowledge)  we  should  be  mistaken 
in  ascribing  Christ's  present  reign  to  the  Divine  nature  (inak\i\^\t\^«t5^- 
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cal  with  Ood's  Sovereignty)  and  not  to  the  humany  and  which  is  specially 
exercised  over  the  church,  and  yet  not  so  specifically,  ontwardlVy  yisiblj 
(as  covenanted),  so  that  the  church  can  now  be  styled  the  F^omiged 
Kingdom,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  Christ  as  the  Son  of 
Man  has  not  still  a  future  Kingdom  to  come  here  on  the  earth  over  which 
He  will  reign.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  this  intermediate  state  of 
Jesus,  the  covenant  predictions  relating  to  the  future  are  too  inany  and 
decisive  to  he  set  aside.  It  is  proper  to  state  this,  since  even  some  MiUen- 
arians,  losing  sight  of  the  specific  promises  of  the  covefia7it,  and  overlooking 
to  whom  this  Kingdom  is  given,  viz. :  to  the  Son  of  Man,  also  depart  from 
the  Primitive  Church  view,  in  so  far  as  to  indorse  the  Popish  notion  that 
Jesus,  as  Son  of  Man,  now  reigns  in  tJie  covenanted  Kingdom  over  the 
church,  without  however  discarding  the  doctrine  of  the  future  visible 
throne  and  Kingdom /or  which  we  contend.  Belie\'ing  this  to  be  an  error 
calculated  to  embarrass  and  destroy  a  proper  co?iception  of  the  Kingdom,  to 
weaken  and  obliterate  the  logical  and  Scriptural  connection  existing 
between  covenant  and  fulfilment,  we  therefore,  distinguishing  between 
things  that  differ,  the  more  strongly  cleave  to  the  oath-botuid  covenant, 
and,  until  we  see  a  fulfilment  commensurate  with  God*s  most  solemn 
declarations,  reject  all  theories  which  are  presented  in  place  of  the  King- 
dom itself. 

Our  position  simply  is  this  :  that  before  the  Kingdom  periaining  to  Davids  Son  can 
possibly  be  inangnrated  there  mnst  be  a  restoraiion  of  the  fallen  Davidio  throne  and 
Kingdom  ;  that  any  Sovereignty  exercised  by  Divine  right  is  not  the  covenanted  King- 
dom. The  position  of  others  is,  that  in  connection  with  the  fnture  reign  of  Jesns  here 
on  earth,  He  has  also  a  Kingdom  now  in  the  Church.  As  this  theory  will  be  examined 
in  detail  (Props.  89-110),  we  leave  it  with  the  remark  :  that  opposers  to  Chiliasm  some- 
times endeavor  to  bring  onr  doctrine  into  disrepute  by  concealing  or  denying  that  ail 
Millenarians  concede  to  Christ  a  present  reigning,  the  one  party  as  a  Divine  being  (as 
God,  being  One  with  the  Father)  and  exercising  special  care  over  the  Church  as  its  Head. 
Mediator,  Intercessor,  and  Advocate  ;  the  other  party,  as  the  Son  of  man  over  the 
Church,  the  latter  being  regarded  either  as  a  visible  or  invisible  Kingdom,  to  give  place 
finally  to  a  new  and  higher  stage  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  No  Millenarian  writer  ever  noticed 
by  the  writer  but  ascribes  to  Jesus,  in  some  form,  a  present  reigning — a  present  exercise 
of  exalted  power. 

Obs,  8.  The  exact  time  when  the  Father  will  give  this  Kingdom  to  **  the 
Son  of  Man''  is  not  revealed.     Signs  are  indeed  given  in  the  fulfilment  of 

Eredictions,  etc.,  by  which  an  approximative  (comp.  Props.  173  and  174) 
nowledge  may  be  gained,  but  the  precise  time  is  reserved  by  the  Father 
as  something  exclusively  pertaining  to  Himself,  Acts  1:7;  Mark  13  :32: 
Matt.  24  :  36. 

This  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  perplexing  passage  given  by  Mark  (13  :  32),  that  the  Sob 
did  not  know  the  day  or  hour.     Now  let  it  be  noticed  that  this  Kinjgdom  is  given  by  the 
Father  to  **  the  Son  of  man"  at  the  Sec.  Advent ;  hence  it  follows,  (1)  that  Jesus  speab 
of  this  future  period  as  **  the  Son  of  man,"  i.e.  as  David's  Son  ;  (2)  that  the  Father  re- 
taining the  prerogative  of  bestowing  the  Kingdom,  the  time  of  the  Advent  connected  vitk 
the  same  is  also  thus  retained  as  intimately  associated  with  it.     Consequently  the  Divine, 
the  Father  in  Christ,  could  not  reveal  what  exclusively  belonged  to  the  Father — what  pff* 
tained  to  the  Divine  prerogative— and,  therefore,  while  the  descendant  of  David  is  io- 
separably  connected  with  the  Divine,  yet  the  Divine  in  such  a  matter  (for  **  My  Fathif 
is  greater  than  I ")  may  deny  to  the  humanity— David's  Son— the  precise  knowledge fl<  i 
the  day  and  hour,  for  the  reason  assigned.    For  David's  Son  takes  the  things  bdongiiK  j 
to  the  Father,  and  shows  those  that  are  allowed,  the  human  being  subservient  to  the  wi8 
of  the  Father  and  to  the  knowledge  imparted.      Tillotson,  !Ser.  on  Mark  13  :  32,  33l 
attribntes  this  not  kno^\x^^  Vo  V^^YiTmiaii  nature  of  Christ,  referingto  Luke  2  :  52,  e(ai, 
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showing  that  the  htunan  natnre  did  not  necessarily,  by  Yirtne  of  its  union  with  the 
Divine,  know  all  things,  or  otherwise  he  coold  not,  as  man,  be  said  to  grow  in  wisdom, 
etc. 

Ohs.  9.  When  this  Kingdom  is  given  by  the  Father  then  will  he  perfected 
the  coYenanted  arrangement  concerning  ^^  the  Man,^^  as  indicated  in  2 
Saml.  7  :  19  and  1  Chron.  17  :  17  (comp.  the  Davidic  covenant  under  Prop. 
49).  Then  in  a  completed  sense  can  it  be  said,  taking  Bh.  Horsley's 
rendering :  **  And  this  is  the  arrangement  about  the  Man,  0  Lord 
Jehovah," — "And  Thou  hast  regarded  me  (David)  in  the  arrangement 
about  the  Man,  that  is  to  be  from  above,  0  Lord  Jehovah."  Therefore  it 
follows,  taking  covenant  promises  for  our  guide,  that  this  Plan  respecting 
the  Kingdom  is  made  in  virtue  of  the  humanity  of  Christ,  His  relation- 
ship to  Man  in  the  Davidic  line  ;  and  Ood  the  Father  will  not  allow  this 
Plan  to  fail,  but  will  in  due  time  exhibit  His  Theocratic  rule  in  and 
through  ^*  the  Man  ordained.** 
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Pkoposition  84.  As  this  Kingdom  is  specially  given  to  the  Son 
of  Man  as  the  result  of  his  obedience^  sufferings^  and  deaih^  it 
must  be  something  different  from  His  Divine  nature^  or  from 
^^ piety y^  ^^ religion^'^  ^'Ood^s  reign  in  the  hearty'^  etc. 

Our  argument  all  along  involves  this,  for  we  have  (1)  the  Kingdom 
promised  to  David' s  Son  ;  (2)  this  promise  based  on  the  foretold 
affirmations  that  this  Son  shall  be  spotless,  without  sin  ;  and  (3) 
the  continued  blessedness  and  perpetuity  of  the  Kingdom  asserted 
in  view  of  the  perfect  character  of  this  descendant  of  David 
Numerous  passages  declare  this ;  hence,  when  we  come  to  the 
Apostles,  they  plainly  inform  us  that  His  exaltation  and  reception 
oi  dominion  is  due  to  His  obedience,  suflferings,  and  death.  Two 
I)assages  alone  clearly  present  this  to  us,  viz. :  Heb.  12  :  2 ;  Phil. 
2  :  8,  9.  The  latter  part  of  the  Proposition  follows  as  a  natural 
sequence. 

We  now  enter  into  a  detailed  statement  in  following  Props.,  to  show  that  the  Church 
is  not  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom,  in  any  sense  whatever.  This 
is  the  more  requisite,  seeing  that  able  Pre-Mill.  writers,  forsaking  Oie  strictly  logical  and 
ticriptural  ground,  also — with  our  opponents — make  a  Kingdom  to  exist  in  the  heart 
(Gk)d's  reign),  another  in  the  Church,  and  a  third  still  future  which  is  to  come.  This  is 
misleading,  and  perverts  the  precise  portrayal  of  the  Kingdom  as  given  by  covenant  and 
prophecy.  Hence  the  space  devoted  to  this  subject,  and  the  meeting  of  every  possible 
objection  urged  against  us.  The  Christian  student,  desirous  for  truth  alone,  will  can- 
didly weigh  our  reasons  assigned,  and  give  them  proper  credit  in  so  far  as  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Word. 

Obs.  1.  The  first  clause  of  the  Proposition  is  fully  admitted  by  Com- 
mentators (as  e.g.  Barnes,  etc.),  and  by  Theologians  (as  e.g.  Knapp,  67*. 
TJieoLy  p.  351  and  355),  as  **  acquired,^^  so  that  in  the  language  of  Knapn, 
**  He  received  it  (the  government)  from  His  Father  as  a  reward  for  Blis 
sufferings,  and  for  his  faithful  performance  of  the  whole  work,  and  dis- 
charge of  all  the  oflBces  intrusted  to  Him  by  God  for  the  good  of  man/' 
This,  of  course,  corroborates  and  confirms  our  previous  Propositions  re- 
specting the  Divine  Sovereignty  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Kingdom  being  promised  to  tne  human  nattire  of  Jesus  and  not  merely  to 
the  Divine.  It  is  matter  of  surprise  to  find,  after  the  frank  acknowledg- 
ment of  writers  on  this  point,  that  many  of  them  subsequently  overlook  it, 
and  ascribe  this  Kingdom  solely  to  the  Divine  nature.  Another  thing 
must  also  here  be  noticed,  while  it  is  true  that  the  Kingdom  is  thus  ac- 
quired, it  is  not  correct  to  conclude  as  e.g.  Knapp  does  :  "  this  govern- 
ment which  Jesus  administers,  as  a  man,  is  'twt  natural  to  Him,  or  one 
which  He  attains  hy  birthy  but  acquired,**  This  is  opposed  to  the  cove- 
nant promises,  for  it  is  distinctly  announced  as  a  prerequisite  that  He 
must  oe  of  the  royal  line  of  David*.     It  is  the  distinctive  Son  of  David  to 
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whom  this  Kingdom  belongs  by  covenanted  Divine  right.  He  orAjconfirms 
His  right  and  title  to  it,  as  the  Representative  Baler  in  such  a  Theocratic 
Kingdom,  by  the  life  and  death  wnich  He  manifested.  Hence  by  these 
expressions  we  ought  not  to  be  led  to  reject  the  claims  which  Jesus  has  by 
virtue  of  His  birth.  This,  as  seen  by  previous  Propositions,  would  be  a 
grave  mistake.     The  Father  only  confirms  His  right. 

As  illustrative  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  moltitndes,  we  qnote  Renss  (//Is.  Ch.  Theol. 
of  Apos.  Age,  p.  154),  who  says  :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God,  which  Jesns  desired  to  make  a 
reality,  commences  with  His  personal  appearance  on  the  theatre  of  the  world.  His  Ad- 
vent and  the  setting  np  of  the  Kingdom  are  one  and  the  same  thing,  because  He  is  the 
Head  and  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  and  the  cause  cannot  exist  without  the  effect."  Jesus 
is  also  e.g.  the  Head  of  the  firstborn  from  the  dead,  and  the  Agent  of  the  renewal  of  the 
earth,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  saints  and  the  renewal  has  not  yet  transpired.  This 
reasoning  would  be  conclusive,  if  it  could  be  proven  that  there  was  no  postponement  of 
the  Kingdom.  As  it  is,  it  begs  the  whole  question,  for  we  assert  that  there  is  nothing 
that  our  opponents  aUege  concerning  Christ's  reign  in  the  heart  and  Headship  over  the 
Church,  which  we  cannot,  and  do  not,  cordially  receive,  claiming,  however,  that  all  this 
does  not  constitute  a  Kingdom,  but  is  purely  a  provisional,  spiritual,  and  providential  over- 
sight and  rule  tending  toward  the  uUimaie  realization  of  the  Kingdom  itself.  We  distin- 
guish between  the  means  and  the  end ;  those  who  oppose  us  either  blend  the  two  to- 
gether, or  assume  the  former  to  be  the  latter.  In  the  extract  just  given,  the  personality 
of  the  Saviour  is  made  equivalent  to  the  Kingdom's  introduction  (bO  many),  and  no  heed 
is  given  to  any  Scriptures  which  restrict  it,  at  least,  to  succeed  an  obedience  rendered. 
Others,  to  save  themselves  from  this  difficulty,  postpone  the  setting  up  of  the  Kingdom 
to  His  resurrection,  or  ascension,  or  to  the  day  of  Pentecost,  but  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
one  obstacle,  plunge  themselves  even  into  greater  difficulties  (as  e.g.  if  the  Kingdom  is 
'*  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  was  that  postponed  until  then  ?),  making  it  requisite  to  have 
a  number  of  Kingdoms  to  meet  the  various  contingencies. 

Obs.  2/  Some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  and  commentators  not  know- 
ing ho^o  to  escape  the  dilemmas  incident  to  their  theory  of  a  present  exist- 
ing Kingdom  of  promise,  gravely  tell  us  that  this  Kincdom  is  ^^ piety y^^  or 
•'  religion,"  or  the  most  favorite  phrase  (as  e.g.  Dr.  McCosh,  and  others), 
*'  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  We  leave  them  to  reconcile  a  Kingdom  of 
promise,  specially  covenanted  to  the  Son  of  David  in  the  line  of  his 
humanity,  and  for  which  He  rendered  Himself  worthy  on  account  of  obedi- 
ence, with  such  interpretations  as  these.  If  piety,  religion,  God's  reign  in 
the  heart,  etc.,  is  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  we  may  well  ask  what  need  of 
such  promises  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  Davidic  line  and  why  not  then  date 
the  Kingdom  from  Adam  down  to  the  present,  seeing  that  **  piety"  or 
"  religion,"  or  **  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  has  existed  continuously?  A 
host  of  questions  suggested  by  our  various  Propositions  indicate  the  utter 
absurdity  of  such  a  definition.  Piety,  religion,  etc.,  are  prerequisites  to 
attain  to  this  Kingdom,  and  are  to  exist  in  tne  Kingdom  itself,  but  are  far 
from  constituting  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  3.  The  tender  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Jewish  nation,  its  rejection, 
postponement,  the  peculiar  style  of  preaching  of  the  first  preachers — all  go 
to  show  that  *'  piety,"  etc.  existed  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  Jews, 
without  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom.  Yet  even  those  who  advocate 
that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  only  inaugurated  after  His  death  take  this  un- 
guarded position,  just  as  if  these  things  were  not  previously  exhibited. 
Their  definition  is  inconsistent  with  their  own  admissions,  and  fatal  to  a 
distinctive  Kingdom  given  to  the  Son  of  Man.  It  is  not  necessary  to  press 
this  point. 
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An  illnstratioxi,  howeyer,  showing  the  inoonsistenoy  may  be  in  place.  Many  eminal 
writers  enforce  tiiis  heart-reigning  Kingdom  theory  (oomp.  Prop.  110),  bnt  when  tkjr 
oome  to  exphiin  the  predictions  (e.g.  Dan.,  chs.  2  and  7)  relating  to  this  Kingdom  they 
forget  their  own  theory  of  a  heart-lungdom,  and  affirm  that  the  prophecies  are  reabad 
in  a  visible^  external  manner  through  the  establishment  of  the  Gh.  Chnroh. 

Obs.  4.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  give  an  illastration  of  the  incoiias- 
tency  of  writers  who  insist  on  this  Kingship  of  Christ's  being  exerciied 
before  He  showed  Himself  thus  worthy  to  receive  it.  Aside  from  nuny 
found  in  this  work  which  declare  that  the  Kingdom  was  manifested  when 
Jesus  appeared,  lived,  etc.,  (and  mainly  derived  from  this  *^pietj," 
"  God's  reign  in  the  heart"  theory),  we  refer  to,  in  many  respects  an  ad- 
mirable writer,  Pressense.  In  his  Sermon  ''  On  Jesus  Christ  as  Kiug,*'  he 
has  (1)  Jesus  Kin^  even  in  His  humiliation ;  (this  we  admit,  but  the 
Kingship  was  held  in  abeyance) ;  (2)  Jesus  King  on  the  Cross  (this  vi 
admit,  but  hold  that  His  royalty  was  not  manifested);  (3)  Jesus  Kmg  int 
signal  manner  after  the  resurrection  ;  and  all  this  to  show  that  His  King- 
dom was  established  and  manifested  continuously /ram  His  birth.  To  all 
this,  in  connection  with  previous  arguments  against  such  a  view,  we  only 
now  say,  how  can  such  a  Kingdom  ruled  over  bv  Jesus  during  His  life  and 
at  the  time  of  His  death  bo  reconciled  with  tne  Scriptures  which  speak 
of,  and  the  countless  admissions  of  our  opponents  which  advocate,  an  m- 
quisition  of  a  Kingdom  of  promise  in  virtue  of  His  obedient  life  and 
death  t  Our  theory  is  consistent  and  requires  just  such  a  position  in  the 
Son  of  David.  I'he  Divine  Sovereignty  only  bestows  this  acquisition, 
and,  when  given,  enforces  it,  but  only  m  the  covenanted  Davidic  line. 
Hence,  to  refer  to  the  Divine  attributes  lodged  with  Jesus  (such  as  His 
power  over  the  angels,  etc.),  and  from  thence  infer  that  Ho  then  exerted 
regal  power,  is  evidence  that  the  party  making  such  an  inference  has  no 
idea  of  the  Scriptural  difference  existing  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty 
and  the  Kingdom  (through  which  that  Sovereignty  will  be  gloriously  dis- 
played) distinctively  promised  to  David's  Son. 

Obs.  5.  This  evinces  what  the  covenant,  etc.,  demands,  viz.:  a  Euler, 
who  is  such  in  virtue  also  of  His  humanity  ;  and  includes,  that  this  Baler 
has  shown  what  no  other  Theocratic  Ruler  can  do,  His  perfect  adaptability 
for  the  position,  i.e.  to  carry  out  the  Divine  Will  in  government.  Keep- 
ing in  view  the  goal  of  Theocratic  government  and  its  requirements,  we 
find  in  the  honorable  obedience  of  Christ  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory 
assurance  that  in  His  occupancy  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  lie 
will  indeed'  be  a  truthful  and  stable  Representative  of  God.  Therefore 
Peter  says,  1  Pet.  1  :  21,  etc. 

In  conversation  with  Bev.  Dr.  Bodgers  on  this  point,  he  suggested  that  one  reason 
why  the  sinfulness  of  the  ablest  and  most  highly  honored  of  the  Theocratic  Kings  (as 
e.g.  David  and  Solomon)  is  so  plainly  recorded  in  Scripture,  arises  from  tJie  fact  thai 
thus  is  shown  (1)  the  failure  of  mere  mortals,  through  infirmity,  to  sustain  the  posi- 
tion perfectly,  and  ^)  to  evidence,  by  way  of  contrast  through  trial,  the  pezfeotion  of 
Jesus  as  Theocratic  King. 
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Proposition  85.  Neither  A  hraham^  nor  Tm  eagrafted  seed  have 
as  yet  inherited  the  Kingdom :  hence  the  Kingdom  must  he 
something  different  from  ""^  piety ^^  "  religion^'^  arid  ''^  God's  reign 
in  (lie  heartr 

We  have  shown  that  Abraham  is  to  inherit  the  promises  in  this 
Kingdom  (Prop.  49,  etc.),  and  that  saints  inherit  with  him  (Prop. 
62,  63,  etc.).  The  time  of  inheriting  the  Kingdom  is  specified,  m 
accordance  with  our  argument,  e.  g.,  in  Matt.  25  :  34.  Therefore 
to  make  "  piety,'*  etc.,  the  kingdom  is  an  incongruity. 

To  say  that  the  Patriarchs  were  in  this  Kingdom,  before  the  Advent  of  '*  the  Christ/' 
is  a  palpable  absurdity  ;  to  infer  that  they  and  others  are  note  in  it,  vnheii  it  has  not  ap- 
peared in  its  covenanted  form,  and  wha^  it  has  been  postponed  to  the  tieo.  Advent,  is 
equally  unworthy  of  credence. 

Oh»,  1.  This  is  virtually  to  make  **  piety"  inherit  "  piety.'*  This  is  a 
substitution  of  the  means  by  which  the  Kingdom  is  obtained /or  the  King- 
dom itself.  The  saints  with  Abraham,  the  r  ather  of  the  Faithful,  inherit 
the  Kingdom  because  they  are  pious,  religious,  and  acknowledge  obedience 
to  God.  The  ancient  and  the  Christian  oelievers  receive  their  inheritance 
on  the  same  conditions. 

Consequently  the  '*  Plymouth  Brethren"  position,  which  would  limit "  the  heirs  of 
the  Kingdom"  to  members  of  the  Ch.  Church,  must  be  rejected  as  untenable.  The 
positive  statements  of  inheriting  wiih  the  Patriarchs,  the  necessity  of  being  engrafted 
and  becoming  the  children  of  Abraham  in  order  to  inherit,  etc.,  forbid  such  a  limitation. 
Besides,  such  a  view  perverts  the  Scriptural  idea  of  Ihe  election  and  its  continucUion  (as  pre- 
viously presented  in  detail  by  us).  It  must  never  be  overlooked,  in  order  to  avoid  both 
extremes,  that  **  heirs"  are  "*  heirs"  of  the  same  promise  given  to  the  Patriarchs,  and  that 
so  long  as  simply  **  heirs"  of  the  sldvation  and  Kingdom  included  in  that  promise,  they 
have  not  yet  inherited.  The  time  of  inheritance  is  specific  ;  it  is  determinately  located 
(U  the  ike.  Advent.  To  antedate  it,  or  to  substitute  something  else,  or  to  fritter  it  away 
by  a  process  of  spiritualizing,  or  to  limit  it  to  modem  believers,  is  to  ignore  the  eipress, 
plain  language  relating  to  **  the  inheritance,  not  of  law,  but  qf  promise.* ' 

Obs.  2.  With  the  idea  that  believers  now  enjoy  the  Kingdom  in  the  pres- 
ent dispensation,  the  most  unjust  reflections  and  comparisons  are  institu- 
ted derogatory  to  the  ancient  worthies.  Some  of  these  we  have  noticed, 
but  to  impress  the  matter  another  illustration  is  given  from  Reuss  {His.  of 
the  Ch.  Theol.,  p.  150),  who  seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  saints  already 
have  inherited,  or  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to  the 
disparagement  of  ancient  worthies,  thus  : — "  Before  time  the  Kingdom  of 
God  presented  itself  to  the  imagination  (.'),  now  it  reveals  itself  in  the  heart. 
Formerly  knowledge,  reflection,  factitious  duty  conferred  the  privileges  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  now  it  is  the  heritage  of  children  and  the  childlike, '^  etc. 
A  mass  of  just  such  invidious  representations  might  readUy  be  presented. 
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drawn  from  Tarioos  writers  utterly  unseriptural  and  dangerous  in  tendenq; 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  they  are  destmctiTe  of  the  oovenant  promisa^  rf 
the  true  nope,  and  of  the  Kingdom  of  Qoi  itself. 

We  give  another :  Beeoher,  Sermon  on  "The  Futore  Life"  {Ch.  Union.  Sept  Gi^ 
1877),  after  referring  to  tiie  apostles  being  mistaken  (comp.  Prop.  74)  in  their  notioa  d 
the  Sec.  Advent  ofJesos,  then  adds  :  *'  The  hesl  Jews  had  a  nUstaken  notion  of  the  King- 
dom of  God  founded  on  the  old  prophets  ;  bat  when  yon  look  at  what  was  the  scope  mk 
teaching  of  the  apostles,  I  think  tnat  yon  wiU  find  that  it  amounts  simply  to  a  knofil' 
edge  addressed  to  men*  8  hearts  by  the  understanding,  the  intellect,  acting  ttaoo^  thi 
ministry  of  the  imagination  —if  yon  can  get  that  sentence  into  your  mind.  It  is  an  ii- 
tellectoal  teaching  ;  bat  it  is  expressed  throogh  the  imagination,"  etc.  All  that  we  mi 
say  is  this :  if  Beec^er  is  correct  in  his  degradation  of  ancient  belieyers,  who  tnutodii 
the  plain  and  indabitable  gram,  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  then  how  miserably  (as  ovrkii- 
tozy  of  the  doctrine  conclusively  proves^  those  who  sat  under  this  inieUeclual  preacbim 
of  the  apostles  failed  to  have  their  **  imaginations"  impressed  and  exercised.  It  i^* 
quired  the  '*  imagination**  of  Origen  or  Whitby  to  bring  forth  this  intended  "  intelleeM 
teaching,' '  which  tramples  on  covenant  and  prediction,  and  makes  men— even  sdwi 
children — of  to-day  wiser  respecting  the  Kingdom  than  John  the  Baptist  and  the  ii' 
spired  apostles,  owing  to  a  continuous  inspiraUon.    Alas !  what  new  paths ! 
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I^oposmoN  86.  The  object  or  design  of  this  dispensation  is  to 
gather  mit  these  electa  to  whom^  as  neirs  with  Ah^aham  and 
ids  seed^  Chtist^  this  Kingdom  is  to  be  giveji. 

This  Proposition  is  thus  presented  to  recall,  at  this  point  of  our 
discussion,  some  conclusions  previously  arrived  at.  We  have 
shown  (1)  Prop.  67,  how  the  kingdom  was  rejected,  (2)  Prop.  58, 
why  it  was  postponed,  (3)  Prop.  59,  that  during  this  postponement 
a  seed  is  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  (4)  Prop.  63,  that  this  seed, 
composing  the  elect  nation,  is  the  one  to  whom  the  Kingdom  is 
^ven.  Therefore,  whenever  the  design  of  this  dispensation  is  dis- 
tinctively referred  to,  it  is  to  save  them  that  believey  to  proclaim 
the  terms  of  salvation  by  which,  if  observed,  men  may  become 
inheritors  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  to  gather  out  such  a  body  of 
elect  ones. 

Obs,  l.^It  is  not  necessary,  under  this  heading,  to  notice  two  mistakes 
by  whichlihe  affirmation  of  the  Proposition  is  obscured  by  error,  viz. :  (1) 
the  regarding  this  dispensation  as  the  final  one,  and  (2)  the  belief  in  tne 
conversion  of  the  world  before  the  Sec.  Advent.  These  will  be  made,  here- 
after, the  subjects  of  special  remark  (as  e.g.  the  first,  under  Props.  140, 
138,  139,  137,  etc.,  and  the  second,  under  Props.  175,  121,  122,  152, 
153,  etc.). 

Oh^.  2.  If  our  argument  has  any  logical  force,  based  on  the  plain  gram- 
matical sense  of  covenant,  and  prophecy,  and  fact, — if  it  has  any  Script- 
ural weight  in  insisting  upon  a  restored  Theocratic  order  under  Diavid's 
Son  here  on  the  earth  where  the  previous  Theocratic  rule  was  inaugurated, 
— then  the  absence  of  such  a  Tneocracy  ?w  the  form  cove7ianted,  itself  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  a  dispensation  or  ordering  under  the  personal 
reign  of  David's  Son  is  still  future,  and  that  the  Millennial  glory  in  the 
blessedness  of  nations  will  only  then  be  realized. 

Obs.  3.  Our  Proposition  is,  consequently,  only  formulating,  or  recall- 
ing, the  conclusions  arrived  at  under  previous  ones  pertaining  to  the  elec- 
tion. It  has  been  shown  (I)  that  there  is  an  elect-people,  Prop.  24,  etc.; 
(2)  this  elect-people  for  a  certain  and  fixed  time,  is  discarded,  Prop.  59, 
etc.;  (3)  another  elect-people  is  gathered  out,  Prop.  61,  etc.;  (4)  the  former 
election,  now  held  in  abeyance,  is  fully  restored,  re-engrafted  in  order  to  ful- 
fil the  covenant.  Prop.  66,  etc. ;  (5)  hence  the  design  of  this  dispensation, 
or  *' times  of  the  Gentiles,"  in  which  this  continuation  of  elected  ones, 
grafted  in,  is  going  on,  is  not  to  establish  the  Kingdom  but  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  final  restoration  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  covenanted  people. 
Prop.  65,  etc. ;  (6)  and  that  it  is  by  our  identification  with  that  people 
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that  we  also  inherit  with  them,  Prop.  64,  etc.  In  the  very  nature  of  tbe 
ease,  this  dispensation,  as  its  progressive  work  indicates,  can  do  no  more 
than  prepare  the  heirs  for  the  Kingdom. 

We  see  in  this  dispensation  (ndy  thai  which  nnmistakably  proves  that  the  oorenint  «2 
he  fulfilled  ;  to  say  that  in  it  the  covenant  is  already  realized,  is  either  to  ignore  or  mii- 
represent  (if  not  to  degrade)  the  most  precious  of  its  promises.  As  preparative,  it  ii 
exceedingly  precious  ;  as  bringing  present  blessings  and  the  prospect  of  the  highn< 
honor  and  glory  in  the  future,  it  is  indispensable  ;  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Divine  pio- 
cedure,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  and  perfect  a  unity  of  Purpose. 

Obs.  4.  Oar  argument  regards  this  dispensation  (1)  ba  preparative  \/fi\bib 
Kingdom  ;  (2)  as  introdaced,  because  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  nation,  U 
raise  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham  ;  (3)  as  elective  and  not  national  in  the  aen» 
that  it  gathers  out  of  all  nations  a  people  for  Qod  ;  (4)  as  extending  to  lU 
nations  in  its  oifers  of  mercy,  but  resulting  in  no  conversion  of  nations  but 
of  individuals  only  ;  (5)  as  spiritual  in  its  designs  and  operations,  so  that 
no  introduction  of  an  outward  exhibition  of  God's  Kingdom  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  it ;  (6)  as  one  that  will  end  iii  unbelief  and  Apostasy^  just  lib 
previous  dispensations,  proving  both  the  continued  inherent  depravity  of 
man  and  the  non-erection  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  ;  (7)  as  one  that  is, 
therefore,  an  extraordinary  manifestation  of  Divine  grace  and  forbearana 
in  Him  who  knows  the  ena  from  the  beginning  ;  (8)  as  one  connected  with 
probation,  trial,  suffer ingy  chastening,  bereavement,  etc.,  and  to  exalt  which 
into  the  position  oi  the  Coming  one  (freed  from  these  evils),  is  to  do  vio- 
knee  to  tne  Word  ;  (9)  as  one  which,  in  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  Christian  Church,  stands  forth  as  a  constant  sign  or  witness  that 
God's  purposes  do  not  fail ;  (10)  and  hence,  as  a  standing  proof  that,  how- 
ever  long  delayed,  the  oath-bound  Davidic  covenant  will  be  most  amply 
realized. 

Obs.  5.  The  covenanted  relationship  is  recalled  by  the  nhrase,  "  heir$ 
tvith  Abraham,'*  Having  fully  shown  the  necessity  of  this  (Rx)p.  61, 
etc.),  the  reader  may  a^ain  be  reminded  how  eminent  writers,  viewing 
this  dispensation  as  final,  take  the  position,  demanded  by  their  theoiy, 
that  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  this  Kingdom  have  fw  relation  to  Israel 
as  a  nation.  This  is  productive  of  discordant  interpretation,  unduly  ex- 
alting the  present  divine  arrangement  to  the  prejudice  of  the  truth.  We 
are  gravely  told  (e.g.  Alexander  on  Isa.  vol.  2,  p.  31)  that  it  is  not  only 
an  *'  error  but  an  "  irratiojial  extreme  of  mating  Israel  as  a  race  tM 
object  of  the  promises.' '  Leaving  former  Propositions  (such  as  Props.  24, 
3i,  33,  49,  51,  52,  63,  68,  etc.),  to  speak  for  themselves,  it  may  well  be 
asked  :  how  comes  it  that  the  Theocratic  ordering  is  inseparably  connected 
with  the  Jeivish  ^nation  as  such  f  How  comes  it  then  that  all  the  promises 
and  threaten ings  revolve  around  that  Jewish  rrtce  as  a  central  pivot,  which 
is  still  recognized  in  the  N.  Test,  as  indispensable,  since  into  that  race  we 
must  be  grafted,  and  to  inherit  we  must  be  adopted  as  Abrdham^s  ekit- 
drenf  Why  must  we  become  Jews  (i.e.  of  the  seed  of  Abraham)  in  order 
to  enter  this  Kingdom,  if  the  promises  are  not  given  to  that  nation,  and 
still  pertain  to  them  ?  miy  even  in  the  time  of  rejection  are  Uiey  so 
wonderfully  preserved,  and  why  is  their  restoration  so  plainly  predicted, 
unless  the  promises  remain  linked  with  them  ?  Why  should  the  threaten- 
uigs  be  carefully  given  to  them  and  the  blessings  pertaining  to  the  wry 
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same  people,  be  taken  from  them  ?  Surely  it  is  illogical,  if  not  worse,  to 
appropriate  the  covenant  promises  to  ourselves,  and  leave  the  curses  to 
the  Jews.  God  has  united  them  and  bound  them  together  in  an  ins^a- 
rable  manner  with  that  people,  and  seeing  the  latter  so  fearfully  verined, 
enjoins  upon  us  the  belief  that  the  former  will  also  yet  be  realized.  The 
*^hove  of  Israel^'  is  our  hope ;  and  such  hope  is  greatly  increased  by  an 
intelligent  and  consistent  Scriptural  interpretation  of  the  design  of  this 
dispensation. 

Obs.  6.  Noticing  the  design  of  this  dispensation  and  not  overloading  it 
with  things  that  belong  to  a  coming  one,  Christianity  itself,  as  it  exists,  is 
susceptible  of  a  more  easy  defence  against  the  attacks  of  infidelity.  Thus 
B.g.  we  can  more  readily  account  for  its  want  of  success  in  some  ages,  its 
retrogressions  where  once  predominant,  its  declines  and  revivals,  its  union 
with  much  that  must  be  discarded,  etc.,  for  these  and  other  events  do  not 
Affect  its  object,  or  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  originallj  in- 
tended. Humanly  speaking,  these  may  cause  a  delay,  but  the  delay  itself 
is  an  experience  of  continued  mercy  and  forbearance  so  that  the  design 
tnay  be  completed.*  On  the  other  hand,  bind  upon  this  dispensation  ideas 
Ana  notions  which  really  belong  to  the  future  coming  a^e,  and  at  once — 
in  view  of  the  Church's  mixed  character,  the  comparative  meagre  exten- 
sion of  real  piety  after  eighteen  centuries  of  preaching,  the  losses  Chris- 
tianity has  sustained  in  countries  where  once  it  existed  m  all  its  vigor,  the 
corruption  of  doctrine  and  practice,  the  virulent  controversies  and  spirit 
often  exhibited,  etc. — a  resort  must  be  had  to  apologetic  shifts,  mistical 
embterfugcs,  and  philosophical  glosses  utterly  unworthy  of  a  candid  and 
noble  defence.  Is  there  a  student  who  has  not  been  saddened  by  the 
apologies  of  eminent  believers  in  behalf  of  the  gospel,  who,  hampered  by 
a  Church-Kingdom  theory,  feel  themselves  compelled  to  excuse  and  justify 
a  want  of  success,  etc.,  when  no  such  special  pleading  is  demanded  by  the 
design  God  has  in  view,  or  bj  the  real  facts  in  the  case?  God's  plan,  and 
the  time  employed  by  Him,  in  gathering  the  elect,  requires  on  our  part  no 
abject  vindication. 

Additional  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Proposition  wiU  be  found  nnder  Props.  87,  88,  89, 
etc.  The  reasons  (additional)  for  the  design  are  given  nnder  Props.  124,  142,  118,  120, 
etc.  Others  again  are  foaud  under  Props.  131-139,  140,  169,  154,  158,  etc.  We  have  al- 
ready laid  snfdcient  stress  on  Acts  15  :  14-16,  so  that  we  need  not  repeat,  only  saying 
that  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  recent  Com.  on  Acts,  entirely  omits  to  recognize  the  ededicLwi  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase  "taking  out  of  them."  As  illustrative  of  doctrinal  position,  we 
append  the  views  of  two  men.  Pressense  ( 7%e  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  25)  makes 
the  **  vocation"  of  the  Church  to  be  that  of  **  illuminating  and  vivifying  the  world" — 
'*  to  purify  itself  within,  and  to  extend  itself  without,  such  is  the  twofold  task  of  the 
Church,  and  the  ages  are  given  for  its  fulfilment."  Here  the  preconceived  idea  of  the 
conversion  of  the  world  through  the  Church  suggests  the  vocation  (comp  Prop.  175). 
Now  in  contrast,  we  give  Dr.  Fausset's  (Cbm.  Dan.  7  :  11)  brief  comment:  **  The  New 
Test,  views  the  present  aeon  or  age  of  the  world  as  essentially  heathenish,  which  we 
cannot  love  without  forsaking  Christ  (Rom.  12  :  2  ;  1  Cor.  1  :  20,  and  2  :  6,  8,  and  3  :  18, 
and  7  :  31  ;  2  Cur.  4:4;  Gal.  1:4;  Eph.  2  : 2  ;  2  Tim.  4  :  10  ;  cf.  1  John  2  :  15,  17). 
The  object  of  Christianity  is  not  so  much  to  Christianize  the  present  world  as  to  save 
souls  out  of  it,  so  as  not  to  be  condemned  with  the  world  (1  Cor.  11  :  32),  but  to  rule 
with  Him  in  His  Millennium  (Matt.  5:5;  Luke  12  :  32,  and  22  :  28-30  ;  Rom.  5  :  17  ;  1 
Cor.  6:2;  Rev.  1  :  6,  and  2  :  26-28,  and  3  :  21  and  20  :  4).  This  is  our  hope  ;  not  to 
reign  in  the  present  world  course  (1  Cor.  4  : 8  ;  2  Cor.  4  :  18  ;  PhiL  3  :  20  ;  Heb. 
13  :  14)."    Pressense's  view  is  inferential ;  FausseVs  is  directly  Scriptural. 
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Proposition  87.     The  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  is  the  hey  io 
the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  this  dispensation. 

So  imivortant  is  this  fact  that  before  entering  into  a  direct  descrip- 
tion of  the  relation  that  the  church  sustains  to  this  dispensation 
and  to  the  Kingdom,  we  take  the  liberty  of  referring  the  reader  to 
what  has  been  proven  concerning  this  postponement,  Props.  68-68. 
If  our  position  is  correct  (and  we  deem  it,  as  the  early  church  did, 
impregnable)  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  maiK^ 
things  now  applied  by  divines  to  this  dispensation  have  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  it. 

The  great  point  overlooked  by  many  theologians  is  this  :  that  there  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  Christ  when  the  proclamation  of  a  Kingdom  near  at  hand  totally  ceased,  ai 
we  have  already  shown  ;  yea,  not  only  ceased  but  gave  place  to  an  entirely  different  tona 
of  preaching,  viz.  :  the  postponement  of  that  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  This,  of  ooone, 
materially  aids,  as  our  entire  argument  indicates,  in  showing  why  the  present  ordering  is 
established  and  continued  to  the  Sec.  Coming.  Another  feature  forgotten  is  the  follow- 
ing :  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  Kingdom  without  going  back  to  the  OM 
Test,  idea  of  it,  which  conception  once  received  and  entertained  prevents  an  improper 
view  of  the  present  dispensation.  \Vhile  the  Old  Test,  idea  is  plain,  having  been  car- 
ried out  partially  in  an  outward,  external  Theocratic  manifestation,  yet  men,  to  evade  ite 
force,  contend  that  it  has  proven  a  failure,  not  keeping  in  mind  (1)  that  the  failure  was 
not  in  God's  plan  bat  in  man  h  depravity,  and  (2)  that  God  is  providing  the  means,  u 
predicted,  for  the  ultimate  realization  of  His  Purpose,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  failure  in 
the  future  (comp.  e.g.  Prop.  201  and  202).  If,  as  Neander  and  others,  it  is  insisted  that 
God  originally  desired  such  an  outward  Theocratic  Kingdom,  but,  owing  to  man's  per- 
versity, gave  up  its  prosecution  in  that  form,  and  so  modified  His  Plan  that  the  present 
dispensation  alone  gives  us  a  kind  of  spiritual  Theocratic  Kingdom  in  the  Church,  then 
it  folFows— (1)  that  God,  starting  out  with  the  intention  of  instituting  such  a  Kingdom, 
has  been  foiled  in  His  own  Plan  ;  (2)  that  the  perverseness  of  man  can  chafige  God's 
purposes,  although  announced  under  oath  (as  to  certainty)  in  the  Davidic  covenant ;  (3) 
that  this  dispensation,  instituted  to  overrule  that  very  depravity  and  insure  the  future 
realization  of  Grod's  original  Plan,  which  in  no  shape  or  form  exhibits  the  previous  The- 
ocratic idea  (as  presented  in  its  initiatory  form  and  as  given  by  covenant),  must  be 
viewed  as  an  evidence  of  God's  changeableness  and  inability  to  carry  out  His  own  Pur- 
pose of  government. 

Obs,  1.  It  is  a  rule,  more  frequently  violated  than  observed,  that  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  Scripture  wo  should  pay  attention  to  (he  partial- 
Inr  dispensation  to  wliich  portions  of  it  are  intended  to  apply.  \  olumes, 
otherwise  containing  valuable  matter,  are  vitiated  by  bringing  nearly  all 
Scripture  to  be  applicable  to  the  present  time,  or  dispensation.  The  dis- 
tinctions  made  in  Holy  Writ  respecting  the  promises  and  blessings  are 
broken  down,  and  the  blessings,  en  masse,  are  heaped  upon  the  Gentile 
believers.     The  "dispensation  of  grace  to  the  Gentiles"  (Eph.  3: 2)  is 
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ment  of  the  Eingdoniy  once  entertained,  preserves  us  from  this  free  and 
plastic  moulding  of  Scripture  to  suit  our  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  of 
things. 

Just  as  the  Old  Test,  points  ns  to  a  future  coming  Messiah,  so  also  does  the  New ; 
just  as  the  Old  directs  us  to  a  stiU  future  incoming  age  of  Messianic  blessedness,  so  also 
does  the  New.  Properly  to  discriminate  is  to  understand.  As  Ood  has  fuUy  evidenced 
the  literal  fulMment  of  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  Jesus  in  the  past,  and — instead  of 
abrogating  such  a  continued  fulfilment  in  the  future  by  substituting  a  spiritual  one — 
thus  urges  us  to  Abrahamic  faith  respecting  the  unfulfilled,  we  receive,  with  gladness, 
this  distinctive  feature  of  the  New  Test,  (corroborated  by  the  Old),  and  unhesitatingly 
cleave  to  it  in  hope.  Men  too  often  interpret  Scripture  to  suit  their  own  ideas  of  what 
is  suitable.  When  the  Duke  of  Somerset  (6%.  Theol,  and  Mo4.  Skep.)  sarcastically  refers 
to  Paul's  allegory  :  **  After  aU  this  confusion  of  types  the  allegory  fails,  as  commentators 
remark,  in  the  very  point  which  it  was  adduced  to  iUustrate  ;  since,  according  to  Script- 
ore^  the  Son  of  the  bondwoman  and  his  posterity  were  free  of  the  law,  whereas  Isaac's 
descendants — the  children  of  promise — became  the  slaves  of  the  law  ;"  and  then  in  ap- 
parent triumphant  triumph  asks,  *'  Are  Protestants  expected  to  receive  Paul's  idlegories 
as  the  Word  of  God  ?" — we  answer,  Yes,  by  receiving  Paul's  own  statement  as  to  the  time 
of  fulfilment ;  not  locating  it  in  the  past  or  present,  but  in  tw  glorious  future,  when  aU 
the  children  of  promise  are  gathered  and  inherit.  l 

Obs.  2.  Among  the  things  which  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom 
effectually  removes,  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the  Church  is  the  prom- 
ised  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Admit  the  postponement,  and  ik  will  be  tm* 
possible  to  make  the  church,  as  present  constituted,  said  Kingdom.  For, 
if  postponed,  how  could  it  be  in  existence  ?  This  prevents  us  from  giving 
the  church  in  its  present  fighting  and  struggling  condition  those  exaggera^ 
fed  eulogistic  praises  which  only  pertain  to  it  m  the  dispensation  still 
future.  This  leads  us  carefully  to  discriminate  what  things  appertain  to 
past  dispensations,  what  to  the  present  dispensation,  what  to  the  church 
as  now  constituted,  what  to  the  church  as  she  shall  finally  be  ipanifcsted  in 
glory  with  the  King,  what  to  the  Kingdom  itself,  what  to  the  future  dis- 
l^ensation,  and  what  to  the  eternal  ages.  The  importance  of  such  a  posi- 
tion cannot  be  too  highly  urged,  since  upon  it  largely  depend  the  views 
we  take  of  numerous  prophecies  and  promises. 

This  position  also  forbids  many  extravagances,  as  e.g.  the  Shakers  (Nordhoff's  Com- 
munistic  Soc,  p.  133),  dating  the  last  dispensation  from  the  establishment  of  their  church 
under  Mother  Lee,  calling  themselves  the**  Church  of  the  Last  Dispensation,'*  or  that  of  the 
Swedenborgians,  Mormons,  etc.,  applying  to  their  rise,  society,  etc.,  promises  that  be- 
long to  a  still  future  dispensation.  These  utterly  ignore  both  covenant  and  postpone- 
ment, and  overlook  the  continued  design  of  this  dispensation  (comp.  Prop.  140,  etc.). 
These  extremes  are  only  an  outgrowth  of  conceptions,  with  which  the  Church  is  largely 
leavened,  as  wUl  be  hereafter  shown. 
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Pboposition  88.     The  Church  is  then  a  preparatory  stage  for 
this  Kingdom. 

This  follows  from  the  preceding,  for  the  church  then  resolvei 
itself  into  an  association  of  believers  by  which  its  growth,  per- 
petuation, etc.,  is  insured  by  the  use  of  means  of  grace  connected 
with  such  an  organization,  and  by  the  care  and  oversight  extended 
to  it  by  its  living  Head.  It  is  preparatory^  because  its  office  is, 
under  divine  assistance,  to  gather  out  of  the  nations  the  elect,  le. 
those  who  are  grafted  into  the  Jewish  Commonwealth,  who  shall 
by  virtue  of  adoption  as  Abraham's  seed,  be  accounted  heirs  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  with  Abraham.  It  is  simply  calling  and 
preparing  "  <Ae?  heirs  of  promise^'*^  the  ""^  heirs  of  thai  kingdom 
which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him." 

In  this  gathering  out  of  believers  to  form  this  elect  people— the  inheritoiB — is  fonnd 
the  ground  for  a  firm  belief  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Church.  God*s  purpose,  do  matter 
how  adverse  at  times  the  Churches  circumstances,  how  hostile  the  world,  how  oompt 
her  mixed  condition,  etc.,  will  and  must  be  inevitably  carried  out.  The  number  that 
God  has  predetermined  will  be  secured,  so  that  His  Theocratic  Plan  may  be  realized  in 
power  and  glory. 

Ohs,  1.  Discarding  the  simple  truth  of  the  Proposition,  eminent  men  of 
ability  have  arrayed  themselves  against  each  other,  contending  for  some 
favorite  church  theory,  manifesting  an  amazing  variety  of  definitions, 
subtle  divisions,  imaginary  distinctions,  and  irrelevant  display  of  learning. 
This  has  resulted  mainly  from  elevating  the  church  into  a  Kingdom  under 
the  mistake  that  this  dispensation  being  final,  and  the  prophecies  locating 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  the  church  must  of  necessity  be  the 
predicted  Kingdom.  This  has  borne  its  fruit  in  the  way  indicated,  and 
also,  what  is  more  sad,  in  covering  up  the  covenant  promises  pertaining  to 
the  Kingdom,  in  spiritualizing  them  to  make  them  consistent  with  human 
opinions,  and  in  arraying  themselves  as  hostile  toward  the  preaching  of  the 
disciples  and  apostles,  until  at  the  present  dav,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
exceptions  in  all  denominations,  but  little  faith  is  exercised  (as  predicted), 
either  in  the  Pre- Millennial  Advent  of  the  King,  or  in  the  future  establish- 
ment of  His  Kingdom,  as  covenanted,  here  on  earth. 

Obs.  2,  If  we  are  wrong  in  this,  and  other  Propositions  linked  with  it, 
it  can  be  easily  decided  against  us  by  producing  a  passage  where  the  church 
is  directly  called  a  Kingdom.  A  due  examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that 
no  such  Scripture  c?m  be  found.  Such  a  vital,  foundation  doctrine  is  in- 
ferred ;  and  the  influence  comes  the  more  naturally,  since,  overlooking 
the  postponement,  and  regarding  the  preparatory  sta^e  of  the  church  in  a 
light  different  from  that  which  tne  covenant  throws  upon  it,  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  a  Kingdom  being  preached  as  once  nign,  must  have  come. 
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And,  as  a  literal  Kingdom,  such  as  covenant  and  prophecy  describe,  did 
not  come,  it  was  supposed  that  the  church  then  must  be  it.  The  Origenis- 
tic  interpretation,  so  destructive  to  early  MiUenarianism,  appeared  as  the 
patron  and  champiofi  of  this  inference,  until  under  its  wide-spread  influ- 
ence, the  inference  was  changed  into  a  supposed  axiomatic  truth.  Being 
also  in  the  line  of  ambition,  etc.,  it  was  tenaciously  held  by  all  who  were 
favorable  to  hierarchical  tendencies,  and  any  who  rejected  it  as  inference 
and  assumption  were  regarded  as  heretics.  Indeed  even  now,  it  is  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  religious  belief  and  system,  that  to  call  it  by  its  true  name,  a 
mere  inference,  is  to  excite  prejudice,  bitterness  and  wrath  in  the  hearts  of 
some  who  profess  to  love  the  truth  for  the  truth's  sake. 

Obs.  3.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  result  just  mentioned  should 
follow,  for  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  covenanted  Kingdom  is  something 
different  from  the  church  ;  that  the  Kingdom  is  held  in  postponement 
until  a  certain  predetermined  number  of  elect  are  gathered  ;  that  the 
church  is  appointed  to  gather  and  cherish  these  elect,  and  hence  \%  prepar- 
atory in  its  action,  then  this  view  of  the  Kingdom,  showing  that  the 
church's  relation  to  this  Kingdom  is  a  subordinate  and.  preparatory  ojie^ 
prepares  us  to  appreciate  the  claims  of  Popery,  Puseyism,  hierarchical 
tendencies,  nationalizing  churches,  and  a  host  of  similar  exclusive  demands 
put  on  faith  and  practice,  all  of  which  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
the  church  is  ?iot  prejyaratory  to  the  predicted  Kingdom,  but  is  in  truth  the 
covenanted  Kingdom  itself.  Our  doctrine  is  too  humiliating  for  such,  and 
therefore  fails  of  acceptance. 

The  Chnrch-Kingdom  idea  is  deeply  rooted  in  prevailing  Theology  and  Literature.  It 
is  a  notion  long  held  in  veneration,  embellished  by  eloquence  and  poetry,  supported  by 
philosophy,  strengthened  by  policy,  power,  and  age,  enriched  by  the  cmnnlative  reason 
of  many  centuries,  and  the  mistaken  concessions  of  piety.  Ideas  consecrated  and 
cemented  by  the  expressed  opinions,  attachments,  and  submission  of  men  of  ability  and 
learning  are  not  to  to  be  eradicated,  saving  by  a  higher  hand,  when  fulfilling  His  own 
counsels  and  covenanted  promises.  It  wiU  require  the  secret  stage  of  the  Sec.  Advent 
with  its  momentous  results,  and  the  incoming  Antichrist  with  his  persecution  of  the 
Church,  before  this  notion — so  fruitful  in  causing  unbelief — will  be  discarded  by  the 
Church. 

Obs,  4.  As  stated,  it  is  owing  to  the  view  taken  of  this  Kingdom,  that 
such  widely  atitagonistic  notions  are  published  respecting  the  church.  One 
writer,  e.g.  accepting  of  the  prophecies  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  and 
applying  them  to  the  church  as  now  constituted,  emphatically  declares 
that  the  Mission  of  the  church  is  a  failure.  This  is  announced  by  a  host 
of  writers,  and  is  hailed  with  delight  by  multitudes  with  the  addition,  that 
hence  prophecy  (inspiration)  is  found  unreliable.  Another  writer,  receiv- 
ing the  same  predictions  as  also  declarative  of  the  church's  present  posi- 
tion, endeavors  to  meet  the  requirements  of  prophecy  by  exaggeratina  the 
church's  progress,  etc.  One  author,  seeing  a  non-fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
places  Christianity  on  a  level  with  other  religions,  predicting  its  mergence 
into  a  universal  religion  adapted  to  meet  the  longings  of  the  prophets. 
Still  another  writer  receives  the  same  predictions  as  illustrative  of  the 
church's  Kingdom  state,  and  to  establish  this  point,  proceeds  to  fasten  on 
the  obvious  grammatical  sense  another  and  widely  differing  07ie  to  make 
prophecy  and  history  correspond.  While  another  accepts  of  the  predic- 
tions in  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  finds  in  them  the  true  Mission  of 
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the  church  which  is  no  failure,  locates  their  fulfibnenfc  as  a  comparimiid 
Scripture  indicates,  needs  no  immoderate  exaltation  to  make  church  uA 
proimecy  tally,  sees  in  their  non-fulfilment  ^w  reason  for  inyidious  eoB- 
parisons,  and  forces  upon  them  7io  sense  that  would  be  discarded  b^  th 
universal  laws  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  This,  to  the  student,  indicate 
what  influence  is  exerted  upon  our  theological  opinions  by  our  views  of  die 
church.  This  only  points  out  a  few  diverging  lines,  others  will  be  pre- 
sented as  we  proceed. 

Obs.  5.  The  Romanist  and  the  Protestant  have  made  the  question  of  the 
church  a  battle-field,  in  which  many  a  past  strife  is  noted  by  histoij. 
The  Romanist  making  the  church  the  Kingdom  of  God  (called  in  the  Dog. 
Decrees  of  the  recent  Council  *'  the  Kingdom  of  Christ")  set  up  here  under 
a  specific  form  of  government,  held  that  by  becoming  obedient  to  that 
church  the  soul  alone  was  brought  to  Christ,  so  that  the  Kingdom  was  the 
power  that  led  to  Christ,  etc.  The  Protestant,  who  accepted  of  th« 
Romanist  idea  of  such  a  Kingdom,  held  that  by  faith,  in  and  obedience  to, 
Christ  the  soul  was  made  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The  former 
made  the  church  as  a  Kingdom  a  condition  of  salvation,  the  latter,  a 
means  of  preservation  and  development  to  the  saved.  But  both  in  one 
form  or  other,  forced  both  by  Scripture  and  the  actual  condition  of  the 
church,  made  this  church  or  Kingdom  a  preparatory  stage  for  anoth^ 
and  higher  Kingdom  still  in  the  future.  A  sin^lar  feature  in  the  contro- 
versy is  this  :  that  both  parties  agreed  in  making  this  C7iurch  the  King- 
dom of  Christ  either  as  Son  of  Man,  or  as  Son  of  God,  or  both  united,  and 
the  higher  Kingdom  in  the  future  at  the  end  of  the  age,  thev  made, 
against  express  Scriptures,  to  be  exclusively  the  Kingdom  of  the  Patlur  or 
of  the  Divine.  To  the  latter  view,  the  student  will  find  but  few  excep- 
tions. 

• 

Obs.  G.  Many,  impelled  by  the  idea  that  if  the  church  is  a  Kingdom 
there  ought,  of  necessity,  to  be  a  unity ^  have  sought  for  this  in  various  ways 
— in  an  outward  union  of  believers,  in  an  exact  agreement  of  doctrine,  in 
some  form  of  church  government,  etc.  Whereas,  if  they  had  retained 
the  belief  of  the  earliest  age  respecting  the  church,  they  would  have  seen 
that  the  uniformity  they  sought  after  is  not  a  prerequisite.  Diversity,  as 
seen  in  the  Apostolic  Churches  by  contrasting  the  Jewish  and  (}entile,  is 
not  opposed  to  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  church.  For,  not  being  regard- 
ed as  a  Kingdom  but  as  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  Kingdom,  some  lati- 
tude was  allowed  in  its  external  manifestation  and  even  in  non-essential 
doctrine  and  pnictice  (see  e.g.  decision  of  Council  at  Jerusalem,  Acts  15  :  19, 
28)  while  unity  was  based  on  fellowship  with  Christ  and  consequent  adop- 
tion as  Abraham  *s  seed. 

Obs.  7.  It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  word  eJcklesia,  translated 
church,  was  designedly  chosen  to  express  what  the  church  really  means. 
Let  the  reader  notice  how  we  have  shown  that  to  raise  up  a  seed  nnto 
Abraham  certain  elect,  those  of  like  faith  unto  Abraham,  are  chosen  out  of 
the  nations.  The  word  therefore,  ek  out  of,  and  kaleo  /call,  denotes /o 
call  out  of,  and  hence  means  precisely  what  the  Apostles  in  Council,  Acts 
15  :  14,  denominated  its  object  to  be,  viz.  :   to  call  out  from  among  tk$ 
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nations  a  people,  etc.  Why  was  the  word  rendered  church  chosen  in 
place  of  the  more  familiar  one  synagogue,  unless  it  be  that  the  former  more 
explicitly  expresses  the  idea  mtcnded?  (Vide  Prop.  175,  and  Gomp. 
Hagenbach's  His,  Doc,  vol.  1,  p.  194.) 
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Peoposition  89.     Christ  in  vieio  of  this  future  Kingdom^  m- 
taints  a  peculiar  relatio?iship  to  the  Ch^irch. 

Christ,  now,  in  virtue  of  His  divine  nature,  has  absolute  oontnl 
over  all  nations,  over  the  church,  etc.,  but  He  only  exerts  tint 
Sovereignty  (Props.  79  and  80)  as  God  in  Providence,  etc.,  not» 
the  Son  oi  Man  (e.g.  Props.  81-83],  David's  Son,  in  His  hunm 
nature.  That  nature  is  also  highly,  immeasurably  exalted  becaos 
of  its  union  with  the  Divine,  and  of  its  being  intended  for  the 
coming  visible  Theocratic  Government  to  be  (Prop.  200)  the  Bep!e- 
sentative  Ruler  of  God.  This  Rulership  now  belongs  to  David's 
Son,  is  His  both  by  right  of  covenanted  birth  and  obedience,  but  is 
not  yet  realized  and  will  not  be  until  the  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom.  For,  we  have  no  distinctive  announcement  of  its  actual 
participation  in  reigning  as  covenanted  uiUil  the  Second  Advent^  at 
which  time  it  is  plainly  and  specifically  stated  that  He  reigns  not 
merely  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  really  and  truly  as  the  Son  of  Man. 

Obs,  1.  Indeed,  if  we  refer  to  the  covenant,  this  must  he  the  cnse,  for  the 
Kingdom  directly  covenanted  to  David's  Son  is  not  a  reign  over  other 
worlds,  over  the  universe,  or  over  the  church  as  a  church — is  not  emn  a 
reign  in  the  third  heaven,  or  some  place  outside  of  this  earth — but  is 
pointedly  stated  to  be  a  reign  over  David's  Kingdom y  which  is  extended 
to  embrace  the  whole  earth.  To  say  then,  whatever  may  be  the  honored 
position  of  Jesus  in  heaiven,  that  ne  now  is  reigning  in  the  covenafitedy 
predicted  Kingdom  of  promise,  is  directly  opposed  to  God's  oath-bound  cove- 
nant. This  gives  us  then  the  proper  idea  of  Christ's  relationship  to  the 
church.  As  Divine,  One  with  the  Father,  the  church  is  under  His  care 
and  protection  ;  as  Son  of  Man  He  sustains  a  Headship  over  the  church  ; 
as  the  future  revealed  King,  His  interest  in  the  church  is  deep  and  abiding. 

Obs,  2.  To  avoid  misconception,  and  the  charge  of  lowering  Christ's 
dignity  or  position,  it  may  be  in  place  to  repeat  that  we  most  cordially 
receive  and  hold  to  what  is  said  concerning  Christ  in  Eph.  1  :  20-23,  ana 
other  passages.  But  with  the  aid  of  a  comparison  of  Scripture,  we  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  many  arrive  at,  as  e.g.  in  Eph.  1  :  20-23,  that  the 
authority  vested  in  Him  is  now  in  all  respects  exercised.  We  hold,  that 
so  far  as  its  actual  exercise  and  realization  is  concerned,  part  of  it  must  be 
regSkvAed  prospectively,  as  seen  e.g.  by  verse  22  compared  with  Heb.  2  :8, 
i.e.  that  part  referring  to  the  Davidic  covenanted  Kingdom,  in  the  world  to 
come.     (Comp.  Alford,  Steir,  Meyer,  etc.) 

Obs.  3.  The  Headship  of  Christ  over  the  church  refers  not  so  much,  as 
is  supposed,  to  Rulership  over  the  church  as  to  His  being  the  Chief  or  Head 
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of  Rulers,  i.e.  that  the  church  is  in  some  peculiar  and  distinctive  manner 
associated  toith  Him.  What  this  is,  will  appear  under  the  Props.  (154  and 
156)  relating  to  the  reign  and  priesthood  of  the  saints.  Christ  Himself 
intimates  this  distinction  when  He  calls  faithful  believers  "  brethren'*  and 
not  ^'servants.''  The  church  is  represented  as  ClirisVs  bodtfy  simply 
because  that  body  are  '*  co-heirs,"  joint  inheritors  with  Him  in  the  King- 
dom, and  therefore  they  are  purposely  never  called  **  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom'' — a  phrase  coined  by  mwa  vlvl6.  contradictory  to  both  the  honor 
and  position  of  the  body,  which  takes  a  much  higher  rayik.  It  is  incon- 
sistent, to  say  the  least,  to  call  **  inheritors*'  of  a  Kingdom,  the  subjects 
of  it.'  Individual  subjection  or  allegiance'  does  not  constitute  a  Kingdom, 
lacking  as  it  does  the  essentials  of  a  Kingdom,  such  as  are  promised. 
Jesus  is  called,  and  by  right,  and  in  the  covenanted  manner,  is,  **  the 
King  of  the  Jews/*  "  King  of  Nations^**  **  King  of  the  World,''  but  is  never 
called  "  the  King  of  the  Church."  The  nearest  approach  to  the  latter  is 
found  in  our  English  version  Rev.  15  : 3,  where  He  is  called  "  King  of  the 
Saint Sy"  but  this  is  opposed  by  some  of  the  earliest  of  the  MSS.  (as  e.g.  the 
Sinaitic  and  Alexandrine)  and  various  versions,  so  that  it  is  rendered 
**  King  of  the  Xations"  **  King  of  the  Worlds,'*  "  King  of  the  Ages,"  and 
in  the  Greek  texts  in  general  use,  it  is  given  *'  King  of  the  Nations"  (comp. 
Lange,  Alford,  etc.,  loci 'Tischendorf's  N.  T.  etc.),  which  is  more  m 
accord  with  the  general  tenor  and  spirit  of  the  Word.  The  saints,  elected 
to  be  associated  with  Christ  in  Rulership,  are  indeed  subordinated  to  Christ. 
He  is  the  Head,  the  Chief,  and  they  bein^  also  kings  with  Him,  it  is  right- 
fully His  title  to  be  styled  **  Kiiig  of  Kings/'  seeing  that  the  latter  are 
inferior  to  Him,  but  while  subordinate,  their  rank,  etc.,  elevates  them  as 
brethren  and  joint  rulers  above  that  of  mere  subjects  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  Word.  They  are  truly  subjects  in  one  sense  only,  viz.  :  in  the  one 
given,  e.g.  1  Cor.  11  : 3. 

'  The  reader  will  of  course  discriminate  here  :  the  Church  is  subject  (£ph.  5  :  24,  etc. ) 
to  Christ,  and  this,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  indispensable,  but  this  subjection 
is  preparatory  to  the  future  glorification  and  exaltation  of  the  Church,  for  when  aUied 
with  Him  in  glory,  this  subiection  is  swallowed  up  in  joint  rulership,  etc.  with  Christ, 
though  still  subordinate,  as  David's  Son  is  to  the  Father  ;  and  hence  our  argument  merely 
is,  that  believers,  in  view  of  their  future  position,  are  never  called  **  the  subjects  of  the 
Kingdom/  ir/iiVA  is  opposed  to  their  being  **  kings  and  priests  reigning  with  Christ"  in  the 
Kingdom.  Believers  are  **  heirs,**  and  not  the  subjects  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  Ori- 
gen  {Ag.  Celsits,  B.  4,  ch.  10)  refers  **  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  as  "  reserved  for  those  who 
are  worthy  of  becoming  its  subjects/*  we  prefer  the  Scriptural  phraseology,  if  it  were 
only  to  remind  us  of  future  exaltation  and  glory. 

Obs.  4.  The  Kingship  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  David's  Son,  the  Theocratic 
Ruler,  is  to  be  manifested  in  a  period  of  time,  called  bv  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence **  the  day  of  the  Lord/*  "  the  day  of  Jesus  Chrit<t,  etc.  This  will, 
under  Prop.  138,'be  shown  to  be  still  future,  dating  from  the  time  of  His 
Second  Advent.  The  covenant  promises,  if  actually  fulfilled,  require  this  ; 
and  hence  until  their  realization,  the  church  occupies  the  position  of 
waiting  (e.g.  1  Pet.  1  :  7,  13)  for  this  Revelation  of  Jesus  as  King.  Dur- 
ing this  expectation  all  things  are  working  in  behalf  of  the  election,  the 
contemplated  gathering,  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God.  The  Head 
is  preparing  the  members,  by  the  bestowal  of  blessed  privileges,  sacred 
ordinances,  rich  experience,  and  His  own  ever-abiding  Presence,  for  the 
coming  exaltation  of  the  ^ingdom.     Communion  with  Christ  and  with. 
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each  other  necessUates  a  chnrchly  arrange^nent,  so  that  the  requisite  elect 
may  be  taken  out  from  among  the  nations  to  place  the  future  Theocratic 
Kingdom  on  an  immovable  basis. 

As  simply  iUustrative  of  the  conclusions  adopted  against  us,  we  refer  to  a  writer  in 
the  Princeton  Review  (Ap.,  1851,  p.  196),  who  endeavors  to  prove  that  *'  the  Chnichis 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord  Jesas  Christ,"  in  view  of  a  spiritual  reign  in  the  heart  and  ^ 
Headship  of  Jesus.  But  aside  from  the  numerous  considerations  hereafter  presented  bj 
US  against  the  theory,  we  may  well  ask,  whether  such  an  aUeged  Kingdom  is  a  rtsioraiUm 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  nation  on  account  of  their  sinful- 
ness. Is  there  a  single  mark  by  which  an  identification  can  be  made  out,  when  we  an 
assured  by  God  Himself  that  the  same  Kingdom  (Theocracy)  overthrown  is  the  idoifioal 
Kingdom  re-established?  To  resort,  by  way  of  apology  and  explanations,  to  types  and 
spiritualizing,  is  to  declare  that  God's  words,  sworn  to,  mean  one  thing  in  Uie  plain 
grammatical  sense,  but  are  to  be  understood  in  a  sense  which  men  add  to  it  to  aocommo- 
date  their  respective  Kingdom  theories. 

Obs.  5.  In  this  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  specifically  promised  to 
the  Son  of  Man,  we  do  Dot,  by  any  means,  detract  from  that  power  which 
is  given  to  Jesus,  or  deny  that  to  His  will  all  things  are  subject.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is,  does  He  7ioia  exercise  that  power  and  make 
manifest  that  subjection  i7i  the  cox^enanted  Kingdom  ?  The  reply  comes 
unhesitatingly,  that  we  see  no  such  Kingdom  yet  established  which  meeta 
the  reouirements  of  covenant  and  prophecy,  ii  the  latter  are  received  in 
their  plain  grammatical  sense.  Indeed,  our  opponents  concede  to  us  that 
so  far  as  the  church  itself  is  concerned,  that  power  is  held  in  abeyance  and 
its  manifestation  delayed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  existence  of  tares  mingled 
with  the  wheat,  of  dinerent  forms  of  evil,  of  kingdoms  opposed  to  His  will, 
etc.  This  conception,  in  the  light  of  the  covenant,  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  we  apply  to  the  church  so  far  as 
the  Theocratic-Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  are  concerned,  showing  that 
the  former  cannot  with  any  consistently  be  substituted  for  the  latter. 

Obs.  6.  Overlooking  the  design  of  the  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Church,  viz.  :  to  raise  up  a  seed  unto  Abraham  by  gathering  out  of  the 
nations  a  people  for  His  name,  until  the  throne  and  Kingdom,  now  dew- 
late,  shall  be  restored  to  its  covenanted  position,  has  led  to  some  remarkable 
features  in  philosophizing.  Deeming  the  church  a  Kingdom,  and  seeing 
how  little  in  its  external  history  it  exhibited  the  ideas  we  attach  to  a  King- 
dom, some  eminent  writers  have  presented  us  with  a  kind  of  Christianized 
pantheism,  which  endeavors  to  make  out  a  systematic  organic  development 
by  asserting  a  continuation  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  believers  through  the  church,  thus  elevating  the  latter  into  a 
Kingdom.  To  make  out  such  an  organic  historjr,  the  Fapacy  and  a  host 
of  outgrowths  are  embraced,  as  in  the  main  legitimate  results  of  Chris- 
tianity itself,  etc.  If  a  spiritual  interpretation  does  not  suffice,  a  mystical 
is  added  to  exalt  the  church  into  the  proportions  of  a  kingdom  ;  and 
when  stripped  of  its  persuasive  generalities,  it  resolves  itself  into  **  a  per- 
petually growing  incarnation  of  God  and  deification  of  man,"  or  '*  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Divine  essence  in  man.'*  The  trouble  is,  that  this  drag- 
net draws  too  much  weight  for  the  strength  of  its  meshes.  When  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  of  the  covenant,  with  the  history  of  believers  and 
of  the  church,  with  the  union  and  fellowship  as  presented  by  the  Word, 
it  18  merely  man's  hypothesis.    Its  refutation  has  preceded,  and  will  follow. 
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Thus  e.g.  Rev.  S.  Miller,  adyocating  Dr.  Nevin's  theory,  in  his  Mereeraburg  a»ul  Mod. 
Theology,  p.  41,  etc.,  forms  a  Kingdom,  embracing  the  diyine-hnman  life,  drawn  from 
Christ,  which  he  designates  a  **  new  Kingdom,^*  not  in  the  sense  of  renewed,  bat  entirely 
new.  This  Kingdom,  according  to  his  view,  was  only  inangnrated  by  the  divine-hnman 
life  of  Jesus,  and  is  entered  by  the  person  who  partakes  of  the  diyine-hnman  natnre  of 
the  Christ.  This  mystical  conception  is,  as  oar  line  of  argument  conclnsively  shows, 
utterly  opposed  by  ooyenant,  prophecy,  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesns,  the  disciples,  and 
apostles,  etc.  The  Word  always  speaks  of  this  Kingdom  as  something  visibly,  externally 
manifested  in  the  form  covenanted.  Even  if  we  were  to  adopt  Miller's  notion  that  the 
Church  is  an  organism  starting  in  the  person  of  Christ,  and  being  **  a  continuation  of  the 
Incarnation' '  by  the  imparting  of  the  numanity  or  life  in  Jesus,  it  would  not  follow  that 
it  is  the  covenanted,  predicted  Kingdom.  In  a  conversation  with  him  (for  he  was  an 
honored  uncle  of  mine)  on  this  point,  he  said  he  might  receive  Chiliasm  and  still  retain 
his  view,  on  the  ground  that  this  was  preparatonr,  or  as  a  stage  in  his  development 
theory.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  made  Chiliasm  a  study  (with  what  result  the 
writer  does  not  know),  being  deeply  impressed  by  the  historical  argument  in  its  favor. 
One  remark  of  his  deeply  impressed  the  writer,  viz.  :  that  Esohatology  had  not  received 
the  attention  that  it  deserved,  in  view  of  the  end  contemplated  by  Redemption,  for,  evi- 
dently, the  prevailing  views  were  defective,  lacking  Scriptural  unity. 
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Pkoposition  90.    Members  of  tike  Churchy  who  are  faithful^  an 
promised  this  Kingdom. 

There  is  only  one  kingdom,  Prop.  35,  etc.  Saints  who  beocnno 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  are  to  receive,  inherit  this  kingdom  if 
promise,  1  Thess.  2  :  12 ;  2  Thess.  1  :  6  ;  2  Pet.  1:11;  Matt.  25 : 
34,  etc.  The  Kingdom  preached  by  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  and  the 
disciples  continues  to  be  proclaimed,  Acts  8  :  12 ;  14  :  22 ;  20  :  25; 
28  :  31,  etc.,  and  believers  become  "  heirs^'*  of  it.  Jam.  2  :  5.  The 
wicked  shall  not  inherit  it,  1  Cor.  6  :  9.  The  apostles  represent 
themselves  and  co-laborers  as  working  for  it  still  future,  CoL 
4  :  11  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5 ;  2  Tun.  4  :  18  ;   Heb.  12  :  28,  etc. 

Obs.  1.  This  Proposition  is  only  intended  to  specify  one  of  the  results 
arising  from  preceding  Propositions  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  corroborative  of 
our  argument  that  the  Scriptures  employ  language  to  indicate  the  futurity 
of  the  Kingdom.  If  the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  and  believers  are  now 
in  it,  why  designate  them  '*  heirSy^'  etc.,  of  a  Kingdom?  If  the  future 
Kingdom,  as  Theologians  so  confidently  assert,  is  only  a  continuation  of 
such  a  Kingdom,  why  employ  tlien  the  specific  language  of  inheriting  a 
Kingdom  still  future,  if  tliat  is  only  a  prolongation ^  etc.,  of  this  one,  and 
the  inheriting  has  already  commenced  9  If  believers  already  by  entering 
the  church,  enter  into  the  promised  Kingdom  of  God,  and  if  this  Kingdom 
is  merged  into  a  future  one,  it  would  bo  somewhat  inconsistent  to  urge 
them  to  strive  for  that  which  they  already  possess  ;  or,  at  least,  the  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  so  changed  that  they  are  urged  to  retain  their  hold  upon 
2i  present  Kingdom  lest  they  forfeit  the  future  prolonged  one. 

The  early  Church  view  is  content,  nnd  8o  are  wo,  to  receive  the  language  unchanged 
a8  confirmatory  of  oiir  doctrine,  80  that,  as  Clement  (sec.  £pis.)>  it  exhorts  all  that  '*  all 
may  atiain  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  asserting  that  in  the  future  ^*  tre  shvdL  enter  into  His 
Kingdom,  and  shall  receive  the  promises.''  But  such  is  not  the  teaching  of  monkish  the- 
ology, Roman  Catholic,  and  even  in  much  of  Protestant,  Divinity,  which  declares  that 
being  already  in  the  Kingdom  you  shaU  obtain  the  continued  Kingdom.  The  incon- 
gruity,  to  say  the  least,  of  representing  **  heirs"  as  already  possessing  the  Kingdom  is 
scarcely  noticed,  and  even  the  appointed  time  of  inheriting,  specifically  located  at  the  Sec 
Advent,  is  ignored.  This  only  shows  how  prejudice  can  refuse  to  receive  the  plainest  state- 
ments of  the  Word.  Believers  are  not  in  this  Kingdom,  but  **  called  unto'  *  it  (1  Thess. 
2  :  12  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5,  etc.)  ;  the  passages  which  are  supposed  to  teach  the  contrary  will 
be  noticed  in  detail  under  following  Propositions.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  Bible  is  not  contradictory,  and  the  few  places  which  are  aUeged  to  be  con- 
tradictory must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  explained  by  the  general  analogy  on  the 
subject.  Oosterzee  {Ch.  Dogmatics,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  and  vol.  2,  p.  696)  introduces  a  division, 
*'  Of  the  Church,  or  the  Training  School  of  the  Kingdom.  **  The  idea  of  a  training  school 
is  excellent,  suggested  both  by  Scripture  and  experience,  but  to  make  the  notion  stiU 
more  distinctive  and  Scriptund,  we  suggest  "  the  Training  School /or  the  Kingdom," 
t  is  one  of  the  objects  mteiw^«^\>^  \XiA  C;\r(kx<^ 
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01)8,  2.  Making  the  chnrch  the  promised  Kingdom,  and  believers  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it,  has  logically  led  some  of  our  opponents  (not  all,' for  many 
recoil  from  it  in  yiew  both  of  experience  and  the  sad  history  of  the 
church),  to  proclaim,  that  the  promises  relating  to  the  rei^n  of  the  saints 
are  now  also  fulfilling.  We  leave  one  of  the  earliest  give  his  view.  Thus, 
e.g.  Augustine  (Oity  of  Oody  B.  20.  s.  9)  says  :  **  The  church  could  not 
now  be  called  His  Kingdom,  or  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  unless  His  saints 
were  even  now  reigning  with  Him  ;"  and  endeavors  to  make  out  such  an 
existing  Kingdom  by  showing  that  the  saints  now  reign,  summing  up  : 
**  in  fine,  they  reipi  with  Him  who  are  so  in  His  Kingdom  that  they  them- 
Helves  are  His  Ki^igdom,^^  Leaving  the  reign  of  the  saints  for  a  distinct 
Proposition  (154)  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  earlier  Fathers  distinctly 
oppose  Augustine  in  his  wholesale  and  mixed  interpretation.  Thus  e.g. 
Barnabas  {Epis.  ch.  6)  declares,  that  saints  do  not  rule  now ;  and 
speaking  of  the  promised  dominion  adds  :  **  We  ought  to  perceive  that  to 
goveryi  implies  authority,  so  that  one  should  command  and  rule.  If  there- 
fore, this  does  not  exist  at  present,  yet  still  He  has  promised  it  to  us. 
\V1ie7i  ?  When  we  ourselves  also  have  been  made  perfect  {so  as)  to  become 
heirs  of  tlie  covenant  of  the  Lord.^^ 

This  notion  that  gaints  now  possess  the  Kingdom,  now  have  dominion,  etc.,  has 
wrought  great  mischief,  as  Eccl.  History  attests,  not  only  in  hierarchical  tendencies,  in 
peryerted  and  extravagant  claims  of  authority,  but  also  in  fanaticism,  as  e.g.  Anabap- 
tists, Mormons,  Hackett,  the  Prophet  who  was  proclaimed  (July  16th,  1592)  **  the  sole 
Monarch  of  Europe, "  and  many  others.  Our  doctrine  closes  the  door  against  aU  such 
claims  and  vagaries.  The  reign  of  the  saints,  as  delineated  in  the  outlines  of  the  Divine 
Purpose,  confirms  our  position. 

Obs.  3.  Only  believers  are  promised  this  Kingdom.  Faith  and  its  fruits 
are  essential  to  its  inheritance.  This  is  pointedly  declared  in  Scripture,  as 
e.g.  Gal.  5  :  21  ;  Eph.  5  :  5,  etc.  If  the  Jews  were  accounted  unworthy 
because  of  lack  of  faith,  etc.,  to  receive  this  Kingdom — if  they  were  re- 
jected and  a  seed  must  be  raised  up  unto  Abraham,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  it  will  be,  it  must  be,  **  a  righteous  seed.^^  This  becomes  the  more 
necessary  in  view  of  the  position  that  this  seed  is  to  occupy  in  the  Coming 
Kingdom,  viz.  :  that  of  co-rulers  with  JesuB  Christ.  Therefore  the  Word 
assures  us  that  even  out  of  ^'  the  many''  but  ^^  few''  will  be  chosen,  and 
those  only  because  they  are  believing  and  faithful. 

In  opposition  to  Holy  Writ  we  have  the  theories  of  man.  Thus  e.g.  Kingsley  {ikrs.  on 
Xut.  Subjects,  1  Ser.,  p.  14)  makes  man  by  nature  a  member  of  Christ  and  inheritor  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven.  He  so  secularizes  the  Church,  calling  it  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  of 
heaven,  etc.,  that  the  world  is  the  Church  and  the  Church  the^orld,  including  aU  men, 
but  specially  manifested  as  a  Kingdom  when  recognizing  its  relation  to  God.  Some 
Amer.  Universolists  entertain  very  much  the  same  view,  so  that  oU  men  belong  to  it  by 
right,  and  wiU  ultimately  be  identified  with  it ;  now  the  Kingdom,  however,  is  only  ex- 
hibited in  and  through  those  who  acknowledge  the  truth,  etc.  The  same  idea  is  given 
to  us  by  Prof.  Seeley,  author  of  Ecce  Homo  (p.  339)  when  making  the  Church  a  Kingdom, 
he  says  that  it  is  such  because  *  *  based  upon  a  Wood-rdationship,  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all,  the  kindred  of  every  human  being  to  every  other.*'*    This  notion  is  paraded  by 

♦  This  idea  of  blood  relationship  reminds  one  of  what  Bungener  (7^  Preacher  and  the 
King,  p.  205)  states  of  a  certain  La  Tremouville,  who,  in  his  pride  of  birth,  his  arrogant 
dependence  on  blood-relationship,  declared  :  **  Grod  would  look  twice  before  He  damned 
me."  Kany,  who  make  no  such  claim,  still  feel  themselves  good  enough  for  God's  King- 
dom, without  any  heart  and  life  preparation,  not  realizing  tfajBit  God  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. 
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the  Free  Beligionists,  Humanitarians,  etc.,  and  is  covertly  stated  hj  some  wbo 
be  regarded  as  orthodox.  Such  opinions,  however,  are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  WoriiC 
God,  not  only  in  the  distinction  made  between  the  righteoos  and  wicked,  bnt  by  M 
feature  which  our  entire  argument  enforces,  viz.  :  that  ^^ikdwdion  is  cf  the  Jews,"  mli 
because  it  originated  or  was  at  one  time  identified  with  them,  but  because  it  pertains,  if 
ooi^ian^  rdaiion,  to  them.  To  them  the  promises  were  given,  not  to  all  men  ;  and  ii 
only  way  to  obtain  the  promises  xDiih  them  is  to  be  engrafled  into  the  true  olive  tree.  Kev 
all  are  invited  to  become  iht  seed  of  Abraham,  but  comparatively /etc  accept  of  the  teat 
of  adoption.  Instead  of  being  related  to  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  by  nature,  by  a  oommot 
humanity,  by  the  assumption  of  our  nature  by  Gluist,  we  must  by  the  obedienee  ^  S^ 

S resent  ourselves  in  iht  line  of  the  covenanted,  chosen  people  ;  and  when,  in  the  pn- 
icted  time,  Ood  shall  restore  that  chosen  people  to  its  forfeited  position,  the  engnfki 
ones  inherit  the  Kingdom  with  the  Son  of  man. 

Obs.  4.  In  Matt.  16  :  18,  19  Jesus  seems  to  distinguish  between  the 
church  and  the  Kingdom  by  placing  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  in  opposition 
to  it,  enforcing  the  idea  tnat  the  church  leads  to^  or  is  appointed  as  a 
means  to  attain  unto,  the  Kingdom.  The  church  is  founded  and,  in  addi- 
tion, the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  are  (Prop.  64)  committed  to  it,  so  thai 
through  its  instrumentality  believing  members  may  finally  inherit  the 
Kingdom.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  select  from  our  opponents  a 
multitude  of  writers  who  indorse  this  view,  that  in  this  passage  the  church 
leads  to  the  Kingdom,  but  in  correspondence  with  their  theory  make  the 
Kingdom  one  in  the  third  heaven  and  not  one  on  the  earth.  Others 
include  in  the  expression  both  the  church  and  the  third  heaven,  while 
others  confine  it  exclusively  to  the  church.  Its  true  meaning  must  be 
sought  for  in  other  passages,  as  in  the  covenant  and  specific  announce- 
ments of  the  Kingdom. 

Obs,  5.  The  passage  Matt.  8  :  11,  12,  when  **  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  west,  and  shall  sit  doion  with  Abraham^  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  but  the  children  of  the  Kingdom  shall  be  cast  out,'' 
etc.,  not  only  confirms  (1)  the  Proposition  ;  (2)  the  election  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  (3)  the  offer  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  covenanted  people,  but  it  dso 
establishes  (4)  the  fact,  that  the  church  is  not  the  Kingdom  here  men- 
tioned, seeing  that  this  Kingdom  is  related  in  the  covenanted  manner  with 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Hence  commentators  generally  apply  this 
Kingdom  either  to  the  third  heaven  or  to  the  one  still  future. 

Obs,  6.  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  (i.e.  to  become  a  ruler  in  it)  this 
Kingdom,  1  Cor.  15  :  50.  Just  as  it  is  with  the  Head,  the  Mightv  One, 
that  the  covenant  and  promises  demanded  an  immortal  Rider,  so  it  is  with 
His  members,  the  body.  As  King  He  is  to  be  manifested  in  His  glorified 
form — a  David's  Son  possessing  all  that  is  requisite  to  fulfil  the  Word ; 
so  also  the  saints,  as  co-heirs,  kings  and  priests  must  be  in  their  glorified 
condition  before  they  receive  the  Kingdom.  Hence,  while  in  the  church, 
in  flesh  and  blood,  they  only  await  the  promises — ^hope  and  pray  for 
their  realization.  The  church,  then,  instead  of  possessing  a  Kingdom,  as 
actually  existing  according  to  promise,  only  possesses  it  in  anticipation,  in 
looking  for  and  expecting  its  arrival. 

Obs,  7.  Prophecy  does  not  predict  a  Kingdom  to  exist  between  the  First 
and  Second  Advents  of  Christ  as  a  prelude  to  the  Kingdom  of  the  Eternal 
Ages.     To  make  out  such  a  prediction,  Prophecy  must  be  wrested  from  its 
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connection^  or  else  it  mnst  be  spiritualized  to  make  it  sufficiently  accom- 
mod^ing. 

The  extrayaganoes  in  this  direction  ctihninate  when  men  of  learning  and  abili^  malse 
themselTes  oat  to  be  already  in  **  the  New  Jerusalem  state,"  in  *'  the  enjoyment  of  Millen- 
nial  glory, **  in  possession  of  **  the  latter  day  glory/'  etc.  The  Church  in  its  present  im- 
perfect state  is  eulogized  until  it  assumes  the  portraiture  of  the  predicted  Kingdom,  but 
SQch  eulogies  are  at  the  expense  of  a  consisient  interpretation  and  of  the  real  history  of 
the  Church.  As  this  infatuation,  derived  from  Origenistic  sources,  is  so  general,  it  may 
be  proper  to  pass  over  some  views  in  detail,  although  our  argument,  based  on  the  cove- 
nant, scarcely  needs  the  addition. 
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Proposition   91.      Hie  Kingdom  of  God  is   not   the  Jewuk 
Church. 

This  is  evident  from  the  Theocratic  government  by  which  State 
and  Church  were  nnited ;  from  the  same  as  administered  xu^ 
the  Theocratic-Davidic  arrangement ;  from  the  overthrow  of  die 
thi^one  and  kingdom  while  a  churchly  arran^ment  remained ; 
from  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus,  and  the  disciples,  saying  "  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,"  showing  that  it  aid  not  then  exist 
but  was  promised  to  be  '^  at  hand"  or  "  near"  on  condition  of  re- 
pentance ;  and  finally  from  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  and  ite 
postponement  until  after  '*  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  '  Whatever 
churchly  or  religious  organization  existed  among  the  Jews  aft« 
the  overthrow  of  the  Kingdom,  they  themselves,  as  we  have  shown, 
did  not  regard  the  King(£)m  of  God  as  existing  just  prior  to  the 
First  Advent. 

Obs.  1.  This  Proposition  in  this  form  is  the  more  necessary,  since  many 
writers  spiritualizing  this  reign  into  *'  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  *'  piety," 
etc.,  endeavor  to  make  out  that  the  Kingdom  was  actually  realized  mth- 
out  the  cognizance  of  the  Jews,  and  in  opposition  to  the  first  preaching. 
We  would  rather  accept  of  the  expectations  of  the  pious  Jews,  of  the  direct 
preaching  of  the  disciples,  etc.,  than  of  such  a  theory,  simply  because  the 
former  is  in  accord  with  the  most  solemnly  pledged  covenant  of  the  Word, 
while  the  latter  totally  ignores  the  oath-bound  2^ f'omises, 

Obs.  2,  This  Proposition  is  yielded  to  us  by  many  of  our  opponents, 
some  already  quoted,  who  make  the  Christian  Church  something  new,  and 
hence  a  Kingdom  in  a  form  in  which  it  did  not  previously  exist,  although 
a  continuation  of  the  Jewish  Church.  But  if  the  Christian  Church  is  a 
prolongation  of  the  Jewish  in  another  form  with  increased  light,  privileges, 
etc.,  it  goes  far  toward  establishing  the  Propositions  that  follow  concern- 
ing the  church.  If  tlie  one  was  no  Kingdom  as  admitted,  then  the  other 
following  is  none,  for  these  writers  to  make  out  a  union  between  them, 
tell  us  that  members  of  both  are  justified  by  f^iith,  saved  by  grace,  adopted 
by  God,  and  participate  finally  in  the  same  promises  and  redemption. 
Real  consistency  requires  both  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  Kingdom, 
which  some  do,  although  hostile  to  covenants  and  promises.  Logically 
there  is  no  escape  here,  and  those  writers  are  really  the  most  consistent 
(although  opposed  to  the  facts  as  they  existed),  who  make  no  discrimina- 
tion between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches,  pronouncing  both  to  be 
the  Kingdom  of  God  for  the  reason  that  the  characteristics  oi  believers  at 
the  present  day  in  the  church  are  precisely  the  same  (as  e.g.  faith,  obedi- 
ence, love,  hope,  etc.),  that  they  were  in  the  Jewish  Congregation.    Hence, 
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if  certain  traits,  qualifications,  characteristics,  as  many  assert,  denote  the 
Kingdom,  then  the  Kingdom  existed  in  both  churches.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, remains  unproven. 

Ohs,  3.  We  find  on  this  point  the  most  contradictory  statements. 
"Writers  who  fully  admit  that  the  Kingdom  is  to  be  established  only  under 
Christ,  and  who  even  tell  us  that  this  dispensation  is  thus  distinguished, 
are  forced  by  the  interpretations  given  to  the  Kingdom  itself  to  locate  it 
back  of  this  dispensation  in  the  Jewish  Church  ;  and  then  to  reconcile 
their  theory  inform  us  that  the  Kingdom  existed  in  one  form  in  the  Jewish 
Church  and  now  it  is  exhibited  in  another  in  the  present  Church.  But  all 
tills  is  antagonistic  to  the  most  prevalent  and  confidently  given  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Kingdom.  If  the  Kingdom  is  what  Dr.  McCosh,  and  others, 
inform  us,  "  God's  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men,*^  then  no  difference  should  be 
made  between  the  churches,  for  such  a  rule  has  ever  oeen  manifested. 
Such  a  Kingdom  has  ever  existed  oven  before  the  Theocracy  was  set  up  ; 
such  an  experience  is  compatible  without  the  establishment  of  a  Kingdom 
here  on  earth,  as  we  see  in  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  etc.  Gratefully  accepting 
of  God's  Sovereignty,  of  the  duty  of  obedience  to  Him,  etc.,  it  does  not 
folloiOy  as  shown  by  preceding  Propositions,  that  this  constitutes  the  pre- 
dicted Kingdom.  If  it  does,  then  covenant  language  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing ;  then  the  Prophets  and  the  early  Preachers  miserably  mistook  this 
Kingdom,  promising  as  in  the  future  what  learned  men  tell  us  ever 
existed.  No  !  that  class  of  writers,  equally  learned  and  more  scriptural, 
are  correct  when  they  assert  that  the  predicted  Kingdom  is  one  that  had 
no  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Advent,  and  that  it  is  one  which  Christ 
Himself  is  to  establish. 

Obs.  4.  Any  definition  of  the  Kingdom  under  Christ,  which  affirms 
nothing  more  than  was  experienced  by  the  pious  Jews  at  the  First  Advent, 
is  most  certainly  defective.  Such  are  **  God's  reign  in  the  heart,"  **  re- 
ligion," etc.  Such  definitions  should,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  ex- 
cite a  mistrust  that  there  must  be  error  somewhere,  because  opposed  in 
spirit  to  express  prediction  and  promise.  The  Jews,  such  as  Simon  and 
others,  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  honor  they  possessed  of  being  already 
incorporated  with  a  Kingdom  they  waited,  looked,  and  prayed  for.  Such 
definitions,  however  well  meaning,  are  virtually  a  lowering  of  Scripture 
promise  and  of  the  intelligence  of  ancient  worthies.  Feeling  this  deeply, 
sadly,  we  write  plainly  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 

Obs.  5.  The  reader's  attention  is  recalled  to  our  argument  which  clearly 
shows,  under  Propositions  pertaining  to  the  covenants,  etc.,  that  the 
Church  itself  as  it  existed  before  the  formation  of  the  Theocracy  was  no 
Kingdom  here  on  earth  ;  that  such  a  Kingdom  vrsis  first  presented  when  the 
Theocratic  form  of  government  was  instituted,  Ood  Himself  condescend- 
ing to  act  in  the  capacity  of  an  earthly  Ruler  over  the  nation,  and  State 
and  Church  were  firmly  united  in  mutual  support.  After  this  government 
was  overthrown  or  temporarily  set  aside,  owing  to  the  un worthiness  of  the 
nation,  the  Church  remained  as  previous  to  the  Theocracy  ;  but  it  is  never 
recognized  by  the  Prophets  as  the  Kingdom — the  believer  being  directed  to 
look  for  and  await  its  coming  This  posture  of  waiting  the  pious  portion 
of  the  nation  occupied. 
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Obs.  6.  It  M  rigkfc^  therefore,  to  say,  that  the  Church  has  always  eziaied; 
and  even,  as  some  do,  to  declare,  that  the  Christian  is  a  cofUinuation  d 
the  previous  Church  in  another  form  and  with  added  privileges  ;  but  1/  ti 
wro/ig  to  assert  that  the  Church,  without  the  previously  ordained  vi$i^ 
Theocratic  order  in  actual  union  with  it,  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  tin 
sense  given  by  covenant  and  Prophet.  //  lacks  the  Ood-given  disiinguidh 
ifuj  Theocratic  arrangement  which  can  alone  elevate  it  to  ikeponiian  of§ 
Kingdom  here  on  earthy  viz.  :  Ood  through  man  acting  in  the  manifiM 
real  capacity  of  earthly  Ruler, 

Obs.  7.  To  illustrate  how  the  Jewish  Church  is  elevated,  in  a  circumlo- 
cutory way,  to  the  position  of  a  Kingdom,  we  select  an  example  Thus, 
Fairbairu  {On  Proph.,  p.  65)  affirms  (quoting  Owen's  PreL  Diss,  to  He- 
brews to  sustain  his  point),  that  the  Church  has  always  existed  ;  that  Ghiiit 
did  not  take  one  away  to  set  up  another  ;  that  the  Christian  Church  is  the 
same  as  that  before  the  Advent ;  and  afterward  in  his  work  calls  this 
Church,  which  he  has  made  identical,  t?ie  Kifigdom  of  God.  The  truth  ii, 
that  all  who  take  Fairbairn's  position  respecting  the  Church,  and  then 
designate  it  *'  the  Kingdom  of  uod,'*  cannot  avoid  logically  making  (nofc- 
withstandin^  their  disclaimers  to  the  contrary  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was 
only  establistied  at  His  Advent,  and  is  the  only  Kingdom  of  promise),  the 
Jewish  Church  the  same  Kingdom. 

Obs.  8.  This  last  is  attempted  in  another  quarter,  judging  from  the 
book  notices  in  the  Evang.  Review  (Oct.  1873),  and  Scrtbner^s  Monthly 
(Dec.  1872).  Abbey,  iu  a  work  called  *'  The  City  of  God  ayul  the  Clturch 
Makers,^'  takes  the  ground  that  the  Christian  Church  and  the  Jewish  are 
not  only  the  same,  but  that  they  are  one,  beginning  in  Eden,  basing  their 
essential  likeness  as  the  same  Christian  Church,  City  of  Ood,  or  Kingdom 
of  heaven  in  Christ,  He  being  an  eternal  person,  etc.  While  there  is  pro- 
priety in  the  efforts  to  rebut  the  antagonism  which  some  erect  between 
the  Old  Test,  and  New  Test,  churches,  yet  there  is  the  same  old  mistake 
of  recognizing  the  Sovereignty  of  God  or  of  Christ  as  constituting  the 
Kingdom,  and  an  ignoring  of  the  plain  covenanted  fact  that  the  Kingdom 
is  promised  to  Jesus  Christ,  not  merely  in  virtue  of  His  divinity,  but  as 
Son  of  David,  the  predicted  Son  of  Man.  This  simple  and  undeniable 
truth,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  covenantea  development,  over- 
turns all  such  theorizing.  All  notions  of  the  Kingdom  that  do  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  Covenafit  must  be  discarded. 

Those  who  affirm  that  the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  and  claim  that  John  the 
Baptist  was  in  the  Kingdom,  are  met  and  confounded  by  even  a  single  passage.  Matt 
11  :  11,  where  the  least  in  the  Kingdom  is  represented  as  greater  than  John,  showing  that 
by  the  Kingdom  something  else  than  the  Church  is  denoted.  Some,  such  are  Uie  oon* 
tradictions  involved,  forgetting  their  own  definitions  of  the  Church  as  a  oontinuoTU 
Kingdom,  apply  this  passage,  for  fulfilment,  to  believers  after  the  day  of  Penteoost 
(Comp.  Prop.  39).  The  least  reflection  wiU  show  that  the  Jewish  Church  had  not  the 
eovenntited  characteristics  of  the  Kingdom,  for  as  Daniel  (7  :  22)  says,  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  that  the  saints  possessed  the  Kingdom,  etc. 
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Proposition  92.     Tkis  ICingdoni  is  fwt  what  some  caU  "  the 
Oo^l  Kingdom^ 

Having  met  with  the  phrase  "  Gospel  Kingdom"  in  writings,  and 
having  heard  it  from  the  pulpit,  this  favorite  expression  oi  some 
may  require  a  few  remarks.  By  the  phrase  is  evidently  meant 
either  this  dispensation  or  the  church  or  religion,  or  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel.  It  is  a  phrase  of  human  coinage,  nowhere 
found  in  the  Bible,  and  is  incorrect  when  applied  to  the  present 
time.  The  gospel  is  good  news,  glad  tidm^  concerning  the 
Kingdom.  Hence  the  phrase  is  never  found  in  the  writings  of 
careful  authors. 

Obs.  1.  lb  is  strongly  corroborative  that  the  language  of  the  Bible  falls 
in  80  accurately  with  our  line  of  argument.  We  read  of  '*  the  Oospel  of 
the  Kingdom,"  seeing  that  the  Gospel  itself  has  no  power  to  produce  the 
Kingdom,  but  is  simply  preliminary  \o  it,  designed  to  call  the  elect,  who 
become  **  heirs'^  of  the  Kingdom. 

A  writer  {Proph.  T^mes,  1873,  p.  105)  makes  a  distinction  between  ''the  Gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God  "  and  **  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God/'  which  appears,  in  some 
respects,  to  be  weU  founded.  The  favorite  terms  of  some  theologians,  such  as  ''  the 
Kingdom  of  grace,"  *'  the  Kingdom  of  the  cross/*  '*  the  mediatorial  Kingdom,"  are  not 
found  in  Scripture,  and  while  &eely  acknowledging  the  astonishing  and  unmerited  grace 
existing  in  the  Church,  and  that  the  future  Theocracy  is  one  of  grace,  yet  the  tiUes,  how- 
ever well  intentioned,  are  not  applicable,  being  misleading  in  their  nature.  When 
Jesus  directly  predicts  the  results  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
never  intimated  that  any  one  of  them  is  to  form  out  of  the  Church,  or  believers  of  the 
Gospel,  a  Kingdom.  The  passages  which  are  wrongfully  inferred  to  teach  the  contrary 
wiU  hereafter  be  examined  in  detail.  The  means  are  by  multitudes  mistaken  for  the  end, 
as  e.g.  by  t?ie  Hoiniiist  (quoted  by  Nast,  Com.  on  Matt.j  p.  323),  which  makes  the  Gospel  to 
be  **  the  Kingdom  of  God,"  because  it  produces  "  the  reign  of  God  over  aU  the  powers  of 
the  soul."  To  "  preach  the  Gospel,"  or  to  **  preach  the  Kingdom"  (e.g.  Luke  9  :  2,  6),  is 
to  present  motives,  etc.,  urging  and  inviting  persons  to  become  worthy  of  it  when  it,  the 
Kingdom,  comes  in  power  and  glory. 

Oh:^.  2.  Aside  from  other  considerations,  we  have  shown  (Prop.  59, 
Obs.  5),  that  the  Kingdom  was  tendered  to  the  Jews  but  owing  to  their 
sinfulness  was  to  be  taken  from  them  (i.e.  could  not  inherit  or  receive  it), 
and  was  to  be  given  to  another  chosen,  gathered  people.  The  Kingdom 
was  taken  from  the  Jewish  nation,  but  the  nation,  as  all  admit,  retained 
the  Gospel — the  privileges  of  this  dispensation,  of  the  church,  of  religion, 
in  bnef,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  Gospel.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
national  sequence  that  if  the  Kingdom  was  taken  from  them,  that  King- 
dom did  not  consist  in  **  the  Gospel  Kingdom,"  whatever  meaning  may  5e 
attached  to  it,  for  to  this,  if  it  denotes  the  present  dispensation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, the  nation  was  made  first  accessible,  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  com- 
mencing at  Jerusalem.     Other  objections  will  be  noticed  in  what  follows. 
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We  append  Dr.  Brown's  {Com,)  comment  on  Ifaii.  21  :  43  :  *'  Therefore  I  aey  oli 
you,  *  Tne  Kingdom  of  God' — God's  visible  Kingdom  or  Church,  upon  earth,  idUeli^ii 
this  time  stood  in  the  seed  of  Abraham—*  shall  be  taken  from  you  and  given  to  a  natm 
bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof/  i.e.  the  ^reat  evangelical  community  d  the  fulM, 
which,  after  the  extension  of  the  Jewish  nation,  would  consist  chiefly  of  Gentiles,  uitl 
'  all  Israel  should  be  saved.'  "  But  (1)  the  Church  was  not  taken  from  them  ;  (2)tUi 
very  **  nation"  thus  called  iaqfihe  seed  of  Abraham,  natural  and  engrafted  ;  (3)  thtt  tfai 
bestowal  of  this  Kingdom  is  future,  when  the  **  nation"  is  gathered  (oomp.  Prapa 
57-66).  Some  commentators,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  the  paasage,  owinff  to  mm 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  conveniently  pass  it  by.  Those  especially  who  take  the  grooi 
(induced  by  Heb.  ch.  II,  GaL  3  :  8  ;  Heb.  4  :  2  ;  1  Cor.  10  :  2-4  ;  Eph.  2  :  19,  20  ;  IFM. 
1  :  10,  II  ;  Jude  14,  15  ;  Dan.  ch.  7,  etc.)  that  the  Ch.  Church  is  only  a  continuatioftof 
the  more  ancient  Church,  are  pressed  by  the  passage.  Imagination  is  the  basis  of  n- 
merous  interpretations  and  applications. 
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Proposition  93.     Tlte  Covenanted  Kingdom  is  not  the  Ohnatian 
Chwch. 

Desirous  to  respect  and  honor  that  overwhelming  majority  of 
able  and  learned  men,  who  hold  and  teach  that  the  Christian  church 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  predicted  hy  the  prophets  and  so 
solemnly  covenanted  to  Him^  yet  truth  and  justice  demand  an 
unequivocal  denial  of  this  doctrine.  The  reason  for  such  denial 
is  found  in  the  terms  of  the  covenant  itself.  The  church  possesses 
Tuyae  of  the  characteristics  of  the  kingdom  promised  to  David's 
Son.  The  Theocratic  relationship,  the  throne  and  kingdom  of 
David,  are  lacking. 

Obs.  1.  The  Christian  Church  is  an  association  of  believers  in  Christ, 
who,  led  by  the  same  consciousness  of  God,  truth  and  spirit,  accept  of  the 
terms  of  salvation,  repentance  and  faith,  and  continue  in  the  use  of  the 
means  of  grace  appointed  by  the  Redeemer.  It  is  an  association  exclusively 
for  religious  pui7)nses,  separate  and  distinct  from  civil  or  secular  interests. 
It  is  dinerent  from  the  Kingdom  once  established  in  that  State  and  relig- 
ion are  separated,  hence  involving  no  civil  or  State  relationship,  for  mem- 
bers of  all  nations  and  States,  without  absolving  their  allegiance  due  as 
citizens  to  their  respective  civil  powers,  can  become  members  of  this  ex- 
clusive religious  organization.  It  is  different  from  the  Jewish  Church,  be- 
fore and  after  the  Theocratic  rule,  in  that  it  embraces  new  ordinances, 
discarding  the  Mosaic,  and  is  open  to  both  Jew  and  Gentile  by  an  expres- 
sion and  experience  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  formed  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  rejection  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Jews,  in  order  that  through 
it  a  body  of  believers  might  be  raised,  through  whom  finally,  when  all  gath- 
ered, the  Kingdom  might  be  reorganized  m  the  most  effective  and  tri- 
umphant manner.  Originated  for  this  special  purpose  it  was  designed,  as 
its  commencement  proves,  to  be  separate  and  distmct  not  only  from  the 
Jewish  State  but  all  other  States.  Union  with  secular  powers  was  not  con- 
templated, because  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  its  estab- 
lishment, viz.  :  to  call  and  gather  out  of  the  nations  and  kingdoms  a 
believing  people.  If  the  object  had  been  to  organize  a  Kingdom,  we  then 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  a  specific  form  of  government  given  to  us, 
and  direct  declarations  concerning  the  union  of  State  and  Church,  and  the 
exercise  of  civil  and  political  power.  TJie  absence  of  such  directions 
abundantly  confirms  our  argument.  It  is  necessarily  outward  so  far  as  the 
persons,  ordinances,  assemblies,  expansion,  form  of  worship,  etc.,  is  con- 
cernod  ;  and  inward,  so  far  as  individual  experience,  adoption,  union  with 
Christ,  etc.,  relates.  It  is  a  community  of  saints,  who,  while  occupying 
variottq  positions  in  life,  are  not  deprived  by  it  ol  m^,  ^q^\^,  ^x  \^:ck^ 
relation^r,  hat  rather  by  the  formation  of  such  a  C0TiLTii\xm\.^  ^lA  'Cas^;:t  ^^s^- 
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dact  in  all  these  relations  regulated  and  controlled.  Having  no  eode- 
siastical  constitution  for  government  (such  as  were  afterward  produced  bj 
human  invention),  given  by  divine  authoritv,  it  rests  in  a  few  indispensabb 
commands  respecting  its  organization  and  perpetuity,  acknowledging  in 
these  the  Sovereignty  of  God  and  the  Headship  of  Christy  and  constanfly 
realizing  by  obedience  to  the  religious  and  moral  precepts,  of  which  it  u 
the  guardian,  that  it  is  under  Divine  guidance,  and  in  reality  the  product 
of  Divine  power  and  grace. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Chnrch,  with  the  exception  of  the  excessiTO  High  dmich 
yiew,  which,  against  the  testimony  of  both  Scripture  and  History,  insists  tipon  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  Hierarchy,  and  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Erastisnini, 
which,  against  the  Apostolic  order,  prescribes  a  union  of  State  and  Chnrch,  is  sabataa- 
tiaUy  that  adopted  by  many  of  onr  opponents,  who,  however,  are  forced  by  their  theories 
to  add  to  it  the  notion  of  an  existing  predicted  Kingdom.  Aside  from  the  latter  id€i» 
when  we  read  the  interpretations  given  by  varions  writers  directly  of  tiie  Ghnreh.  ve 
find  but  little  difference  from  the  one  presented,  and  none  to  necessitate  the  view  that  it  is 
a  Kingdom.  Neander  tells  ns  that  the  Church  is  **  a  union  of  men  arising  from  the  fel- 
lowship (communion)  of  religious  life  ;  a  union  essentially  independent  oC  and  diffennft 
from,  fdl  other  forms  of  human  association."  Then  what  he  adds  enforces  onr  podtion 
instead  of  his  own  :  **  It  was  a  fundamental  element  of  the  formation  ot  this  union,  that 
religion  was  no  longer  to  be  inseparably  bound  up,  either  as  principal  or  subordinate, 
with  the  political  and  national  relations  of  men,*'  etc.  (See  Ck.  His.,  sec.  81,  ch.i 
and  then  compare  sec.  62  where  he  conlradicts  this  by  giving  the  Church  such  relations 
and  a  world  dominion.)  We  might  well  ask,  Why  not  so  bound?  Ther^  must  be  some 
substantial  reason.  Mosheim  {Inst,  of  Eccl.  iris.),  in  his  preface,  is  guarded  not  to  call 
the  Church  a  Kingdom,  whether  intentional  or  not.  Admitting  that  as  an  association  it 
is  governed  by  certain  laws  and  institutions,  and  has  its  officers,  he  caUs  it  *'  a  society  or 
community"  formed  by  the  body  of  Christians.  Dr.  Hagenbach,  in  his  Acad.  Adtbress  on 
Neander' 8  services  as  a  Church  historian  (Bib.  Sticra,  Oct.,  1851),  shows  that  according 
to  Planck  in  his  Jlis.  of  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Christ.  Ecd.  Constitittions,  the 
Church  is  no  Kingdom,  but  a  union  of  individuals  voluntarily  coming  together,  bonnd 
by  the  same  religious  belief,  etc.  Da  Costa  attributed,  according  to  Hurst  (llis.  of  Rattoh- 
aUsm,  p.  300),  only  **  a  relative  value  to  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Church  before  the 
Millennium,"  refering  us  to  the  Millennial  era  for  a  proper  and  developed  Kingdom. 
This  is  the  position  of  many  Millenarians  (Da  Costa  being  regarded  one),  and  seems 
partly  also  to  be  the  idea  of  some  of  our  opponents,  especially  of  Neander,  in  his  view  of 
the  final  world-dominion.  These  few  quotations  are  amply  sufficient  to  illustrate  onr 
own  view,  that  in  the  definition  of  the  Church  there  is  nothing  that  requires  us  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  that  it  is  a  Kingdom. 

The  reader  can  find  numerous  illustrations  in  various  Confessions,  His.  of  Doc- 
trines, Sys.  Divinities,  Theological  writers.  Works  on  the  Church,  Controversial  Essays. 
etc.  In  this  wide  field  the  student  will  find  every  shade  of  opinion,  from  that  of  an 
association  of  believei*s  to  Schleiermacher' s  '*  living  organism,  i.e.  the  body  of  Christ" 
(or  Lango's  •'  the  ])lj\nting  and  development  of  the  salvation  and  life  of  Christ  in  the 
sociar  sphere,"  and  "  the  tyjMcal  commencement  of  the  world's  transfiguration"); 
from  that  of  a  simple  congregation  of  receptive  men  and  women  to  Schlegel's  "great 
and  divine  corporation,"  "free,  peculiar,  and  independent  corporation,**  or  to  the 
most  extravagant  idealistic  and  mystical  conceptions,  or  to  the  sterner  idea  of  an  ei- 
isting,  conquering  Kingdom  in  a  visible  form  (as  e.g.  Papacy),  destined  to  a  world- 
dominion.  High-(^linrchism,  Low-Church  ism,  Broad-Churchism,  Spiritualism,  Mys- 
ticism, etc.,  have  hero  a  favorite  topic,  but  always,  with  few  exceptions,  considered 
isolated  from  the  covenanted  relationship.  Many  of  the  definitions  could  be  adopted, 
provided  the  assumed  tnmsformation  into  a  Kingdom  were  set  aside.  The  most  simple 
definition  is  that  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  adopted  in  an  art.  in  the  Princeton  Kevietc,  Ap.  1853. 
entitled  **  The  Idea  of  the  Church,'*  viz.:  that  the  Church  is  "the  communion  of  the 
saints, "  in  which,  lea\-ing  out  the  notion  of  *•  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy," 
two  affirmations  are  presented:  (1)  **the  Church  consists  of  saints,  and  (2)  of  saints 
in  communion— that  is,  so  united  as  to  form  one  body.'* 

Ob,i,  2.  The  firat  dvurcliea  and  tlie  a\i08tolic  Fathers  and  their  immediate 
Mssors,  as  already  siiovii  \i^^  uo  couccpUotv  ^1  *<0ol^  ^!!>tts«^^\s^\!Ckj^  the 
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promised  Kingdom  of  tho  Covenant  and  Prophets.  They  looked  and 
prayed  for  its  speedy  coming  at  the  Second  Advent.  Origen  was  the  first 
one  who  made  the  Church  the  mystic  Kingdom  of  God  (see  p.  112,  Voice 
of  fJie  CJinrch,  by  Taylor).  Others  followed  in  his  interpretation  ;  and  if 
we  narrowly  examine  history  it  will  be  found  that  two  things  materially 
aided  in  entrenching  and  extending  this  notion  of  Origen's.  The  first  was 
the  Hierarchical  encroachments  which  such  an  opinion  sustained  and  flat- 
tered. The  second  was  the  fact  that  religions  everywhere,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  Egyptians,  Asiatics,  etc.,  were  firmly  united  with  the  State, 
thus  paving  the  way  for  a  similar  union  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  a  sphere  not  inferior  to  Pagan. 

The  student  will  be  amply  repaid  in  tracing  these  inflnences  in  confirming  the  Origen- 
istic  notion,  and  thns  giving  power  into  the  hands  of  designing,  and  even  of  consoien- 
tions  men.  Against  this  conversion  of  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom  there  was  a  protest, 
which  was  ultimately  silenced  as  the  Papacy  increased  in  power,  until  finally  it  was 
only  held  by  the  Paulicians  and  Waldenses  (see  p.  126,  Voice  of  the  Church,  by  Taylor). 
Coming  down  to  the  Reformers,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  them,  seeing  that  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  before  them  scarcely  allowed  it  to  be  consummated  within  the 
period  of  their  lives.  They  could  not  readily  rid  themselves  of  all  the  prejudices  en- 
gnifted  by  former  Church  relationship,  and  resulting  from  the  growth  of  centuries. 
Their  immediate  successors,  as  all  Church  historians  sadly  acknowledge,  instead  of  prose- 
cuting the  work  of  Refonnaiion,  engrossed  themselves  in  disputes,  and  pressed  each  other 
on  points  of  differences — many  non-essential — until  as  a  measure  of  advancement  they 
seized  the  former  Church  idea,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  Kingdom  notion  as  a  source 
of  protection  and  strength,  they  granted  fatal  concessions  (which  the  Reformers  refused), 
even  to  Royalty  and  the  civil  magistrate,  vesting  to  a  certain  extent  ecclesiastical 
power  in  their  hands,  uniting  Church  and  State,  elevating  the  civil  head  to  a  religious 
position  over  the  Church,  which  speedily  brought  forth  its  bitter  fruit  in  proscriptions, 
disallowance  of  freedom  to  individual  conscience,  heresy-hunting,  the  imposition  of  ex- 
tended symbols  and  formulas,  depositions,  imprisonments,  banishments,  and  even  in 
some  cases,  death  itself.  The  leverage  underlying  all  this  was  the  unfounded  doctrine, 
that  the  Church  being  a  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  a  real  power  in  actual  sway  over  men, 
snch  power  was  to  be  manifested  and  exerted  in  an  external  ardftorUy  felt  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  For  the  exertion  of  such  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power  were, 
more  or  less,  combined.  While  history  abundantly  attests  this  to  be  the  case  with  their 
followers,  the  Reformers  themselves  held  views  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain  as  consis- 
tent with  the  notion  that  the  Church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  Christ.  They  speak 
of  the  Church  as  a  voluntary  association  for  strictly  religious  purposes,  and  with  all  their 
concessions  to  the  civil  magistrate,  they  still  emphatically  declared  that  Church  and 
State  were  separate  in  their  existence,  and  they  could  not  merge  the  one  into  the  other. 
(Neander's  Ch.  J  lis.,  Mosheim's  Erci  Ifis.,  Fisher's  Ifis.  of  Ref.,  etc.).  Their  language  is 
sometimes  contradictory,  but  that  they  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  a  secular  rule  of  be- 
lievers, and,  on  the  other,  an  absorption  of  religious  power  by  the  civil  head  is  positively 
stated.  The  contradictions  that  we  find  noticed  by  historians  clearly  indicate  that  they 
bad  no  weU-defined  and  authoritative  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom.  Indeed,  we 
find  them  using  language  respecting  the  future  manifestation,  and  even  speedy,  of 
Christ's  Kingdom  at  the  Second  Advent,  the  very  spirit  of  which  is  opposed  to  the 
Church's  now  exerting  a  predicted  kingly  authority,  and  which  fully  accords  with  our 
own  doctrine.  The  reader  will  find  extracts  given  from  Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  by 
Taylor  (Voice  ofUie  Oiurch\  by  a  Congregationalist  ( Time  of  the  End),  by  Brooke's  {El.  of 
Froph.  Inter.),  by  Elliott  (Ilorce  Apoc),  and  others,  which  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
any  other  theory  than  that  of  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  early  Church,  viz.  :  anticipat- 
ing the  Kingdom  of  Christ  to  be  set  up  at  His  Second  Comin^r.  With  all  the  honor  that 
is  due  to  these  noble  men,  with  respectful  consideration  of  their  vast  and  splendid  ser- 
vices, yet  the  student  feels  that  on  some  important  points  they  are  indecisive,  indistinct, 
and  somewhat  contradictory.  Hence  their  opinions,  whatever  they  are,  must  be  sub- 
jected, as  they  themselves  desired  and  expressed,  to  the  test  of  Scripture  (Prop.  10). 

Obs,  3.  One  class  of  our  opponents  who  contend  that  the  Jewish  Church 
which  existed  at   the  First  Advent  was  no  Kingdom,  certaiwl^  c»sNxssi^ 
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make  the  Christian  Chnrch  snch,  if  the  Kingdom  as  thej  inform  as  only 
denotes  *'  God*s  leign"  for  that  was  characteristic  of  the  Jewish  ChurcL 
Another  class,  too  circumspect  to  fall  into  so  palpable  an  inconsistener, 
insist  upon  the  points  of  identity  between  the  Jewish  and  Christiiii 
Churchy  and  pronounce  them  to  be  one  and  the  same  Kingdom  of  God. 
That  this  is  erroneous  will  appear  from  the  following  considerations  (1) 
The  announcements  of  the  Kingdom  with  which  the  New  Test,  begins  is  op- 
posed to  it,  Prop.  19  ;  (•^)  the  expectations  of  the  pious  Jews,  Props.  20,  47, 
40,  41,  and  43  ;  (3)  the  condition  of  the  Church  does  not  accord  with  pre- 
dictions of  the  Prophets  respecting  the  Kingdom,  Prop.  21  ;  (4)  tiie 
Church  does  iwt  correspond  with  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus  and  the  dis- 
ciples. Props.  22,  23,  38,  39,  54,  42,  44  ;  (5)  the  Church  is  not  like  the 
Kingdom  of  God  once  established,  lacking  the  Theocratic  arrangement 
once  instituted.  Props.  25,  27,  28,  29  ;  (G)  the  Church  is  not  like  the 
Kingdom  once  established,  overthrown  and  jjrmnised  a  restoration.  Props. 
31,  32,  33  ;  (?)  the  Church  is  not  the  Kingdom,  otherwise  the  disciplea 
were  ignorant  of  what  they  preached,  Prop.  43  ;  (8)  that  the  Church  is  Uie 
promised  Kingdom  is  opposed  by  the  covenants,  Props.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50, 
52  ;  (il)  the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  as  nigh  and  then  its  posfpoiiement 
is  against  making  the  Church  a  Kingdom,  Props.  55,  56,  57,  58,  59,  60, 
61,  02,  etc.  ;  (10)  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  after  Christ's  death  con- 
firms  our  doctrine.  Props.  70,  71,  72,  73,  etc.  ;  (11)  the  Church  was  not 
taken  from  the  Jews  but  the  Kingdom  was.  Prop,  preceding,  etc.  ;  {\i) 
the  Church  is  not  the  Kingdom  because  it  will  not  be  given  until  the  elect 
are  gathered,  Props.  62,  63,  (jb,  iJ>^y  etc.  ;  (13)  The  Second  Advent  is  the 
period  when  the  Kingdom  is  established,  Prop.  51,  52.  In  brief  the  Pro- 
positions preceding  all  cotilainao  many  reasons  for  not  making  the  Church 
the  promised  Kingdom  of  David's  Son.  The  simple  fact  is,  that  if  we  once 
take  the  covenanted  promises  in  their  plain  sense,  and  view  the  testimony 
of  Scripture  sustaining  such  a  sense,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  convert  the 
Churcli  into  the  promised  Kingdom  without  a  violatio7i  of  propriety  and 
unity  of  Divine  Purpose.  The  remaining  Propositions  that  follow,  nearly 
all,  arc  additional  proofs  sustaining  our  doctrine. 

Incidental  i)roof  corroborative  of  our  position,  can  also  be  aUeged.  Thus  e.g.  the 
conduct  of  the  apostles,  after  the  Christian  Church  was  established,  to  conciliate  the 
Jews  in  attending  the  sacrifices  and  services  in  the  temple,  and  adhering  in  many  re- 
spects  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  2^Ioses,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  reconcileil  with 
our  view,  that  the  Christian  Church  (just  as  the  preceding  Jewish)  is  prejHiraiory  to  the 
Kingdom.  If  a  Kingdom  was  established,  as  Fairbairn  and  others  assert,  then  the 
charge  of  unbelievers,  that  they  had  but  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
proprieties,  remains  in  force  (and  crushing,  because  if  im})erfect  in  knowledge  on  so 
important  a  matter  as  the  goal,  how  can  we  trust  them  in  other  matters  ?)  But  from 
our  standpoint  we  see  only  a  matter  of  prudence,  a  manifested  desire  to  avoid  diffi- 
culty, etc.,  which,  connected  with  things  non-essential,  was  far  from  being  inconsis- 
tent with  a  rorred  view  of  the  church,  its  meaning  and  design.  In  the  controversy  be- 
tween Paul  and  Peter,  our  opponents  forget  what  they  previously  asserted  respecting 
Peter's  knowledge  of  the  Kingdom  in  Acts,  ch.  2  and  3  (excepting  some,  who  tell  ua 
that  even  in  those  sermons  he  manifested  great  ignorance,  possessed  only  **the  husk,** 
etc.)— for  they  inform  us  that  Peter  had  low  ideas  respecting  the  Kingdom.  They 
forget  also  that  Paul's  objections  to  Peter  were  based  (1)  on  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
being  non-essential  ;  (2)  non-essential,  but  yet  burdensome  and  leading  to  bondage ; 
(3)  non-essential,  but  yet  calculated,  if  pressed  too  far,  to  obscure  repentance  and  faith 
in  Christ ;  (4)  non-essential,  so  that  even  he  (Paul),  for  the  sake  of  conciliation,  at- 
tended to  some  rites,  but  without  sacrificing  Christian  truth.  Nowhere  does  Paul  base 
his  rejection  of  Mosaic  rites,  etc.,  upon  the  fact  of  a  Kingdom  being  established,  but  npon 
i  of  the  provifiioii  made  VJi[ico\]L^iQ«v)&loT^A\:^«X\QTi^^  of  the  Gentiles 
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through  repeofance  and  faith.  The  Church-Kingdom  theory  feathers  the  shaft  which 
infidelity  (so  e.g.  Dnke  of  Somerset,  C%.  Theol.t  p.  76)  sends  against  inspiration,  see- 
ing that  Paul  is  pressed  as  the  exponent  of  a  Kingdom,  over  against  Peter,  James, 
etc.  Our  attitude  and  belief  indicate  no  such  mUagonism.  If  one  is  overtaken  in 
weakness  by  the  effort  to  conciliate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  tl\is  only  intimates  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  church,  and  is  no  reason  for  the  rejection  of  fundamental 
truth,  because  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  conduct,  probationary  discipline,  test  of  character, 
etc.,  to  which  the  apostles,  having  to  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  were,  like  all  oUier 
men,  subject — the  very  church  relationship  evidencing  the  same. 

Obs.  4.  Some  occupying  higher  ground,  take  the  view  that  the  Kingdom 
of  God  existed  continuously  before  and  in  the  Christian  Church,  asserting 
that  the  form  of  the  Theocracy  was  changeable  and  temporary  (so  Kurtz, 
His.  of  the  Old  Covenant y  p.  110),  but  that  the  essence  was  retained  and 
transferred  to  the  Christian  Church,  thus  forming  an  unbroken  Kingdom 
of  God.  To  this  we  observe  :  (1)  That  the  Theocratic  arrangement  as  spec- 
ified in  the  Davidic  covenant  is  not  chanaeahle  or  temporary.  It  is  pro- 
mised by  oath  that  His  throne  and  Kingoom  as  established  in  His  Son  is 
eternal  ;  (2)  to  make  it  temporary  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  God's  effort 
to  act  as  an  earthly  Ruler  was  a  failure  ;  (3)  the  only  change  that  was 
made  in  the  form  was  that  caused  by  the  Jews  seeking  a  visibTe  King  and 
in  this  God  acquiesced^  and  incorporated  the  principle^  as  we  have  shown, 
in  His  purpose  of  Redemption  ;  (4)  admitting  the  change  of  form,  then 
the  Church  has  less  honor  than  the  past  Theocracy,  in  that  it  has  not  God 
for  its  earthly  Ruler^  and  that,  therefore,  in  this  respect,  there  is  a  retro- 
yression  from  the  higher  Kingdom  to  the  lower  ;  (5)  it  overrides  with  in- 
conclusive proof  the  reasons  we  have  already  presented  for  the  contrary 
view. 

To  avoid  repetition,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  has  passed  over  the 
previous  Propositions,  and  hence  a  mere  reference  to  the  line  of  argument  is  deemed 
sufficient.  The  answer  to  Kurtz  is  found  in  the  Davidic  Covtnard^  the  prophecies  based 
on  it,  and  the  first  preaching  derived  from  it.  It  is  a  most  solemniy  pledged  truth,  con- 
firmed by  the  oath  of  the  Almighty,  that  the  Theorcratic  order,  as  under  David,  will  he 
restored  and  most  gloriously  perpetuated  at  the  appointed  time  under  his  Son,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  allow  to  the  church  the  features  of  a  restored 
Theocratic  Kingdom  as  covenanted  ;  for  there  is  no  restored  Jewish  nation,  no  restored 
tabernacle  of  David,  no  restored  earthly  rule  of  God,  no  Theocratic  rule  manifested 
through  David's  Son,  etc.  Men  may  claim  that  this  or  that  church  is  **  the  Theocratic 
Kingdom"  (so  Papacy),  or  **  the  Kingdom  of  God'*  (so  many  Protestants),  or  **  Christ's 
Kingdom  on  earth"  (so  Shakers),  or  even  **  the  New  Jerusalem  state"  (so  Sweden- 
borgians),  etc.,  but  all,  without  exception,  lack  the  covenanted  and  prophetic  marks, 
BO  that  a  firm  believer  in  the  Word  cannot  allow  any  of  them  this  coveted  honor. 

Obs.  5.  It  may  be  well  in  this  place  to  illustrate  the  arguments  that  are 
employed  by  others  to  elevate  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom,  and  we  there- 
fore select  a  work  which  has  been  specially  written  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice. 

In  The  Kingdom  of  Grace,  ch.  2,  the  author  gives  us  his  Scriptural,  and  other  author- 
ity. The  Church  is  a  Kingdom,  (1)  because  "the  Kingdom  of  God  is  xciihin  you," 
forgetting  that  this  was  addressed  to  the  wicked  Pharisees  who  were  so  unconscious  of 
a  Kingdom  within  them  that  they  inquired  concerning  it,  see  Prop.  110  ;  (2)  •*  My  King- 
dom is  not  of  this  world,"  which  we  also  teach,  as  will  be  shown  jinder  its  appropriate 
heading,  see  Prop.  109  ;  (3)  that  Jesus  claimed  to  be  King,  which  claim  we  admit  to  be 
just,  but  is  far  from  proving  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  ;  (4)  Jesus  did  not  set 
up  any  direct  claim  to  occupy  David's  throne  while  living,  which  we  admit  and  clearly 
point  out  the  reason  for  not  so  doing,  viz.  :  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  see  Prop. 
68,  etc.  ;  (6)  that  David's  Kingdom  was  not  of  heavenl;^  oxv^  «a  W^OkqxOcl\— S>kjm^S& 
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incorrect,  as  the  reader  will  see  by  referring  to  Props.  W,  31,  etc.,  and  the  cotcbiiI, 
Prop.  49,  all  proving  that  it  was  Ood*8  own  ordering,  the  throne  and  Kingdom  claimed « 
Jlis  own,  and  the  King  himself  being  divinely  consecrated  or  anointed  to  his  positkn; 
(B)  that  Christ  has  not  yet  raised  up  David's  throne,  and  therefore  it  is  argued,  that  Hi 
never  will, — this  argoment  is  presuming- to  point  out  what  is  right  and  proper  for  Deitj 
to  perform,  and  has  been  already  answered;  (7)  the  preaching  of  John,  **Bepentfiir 
the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,*  is  *'  evidently  the  gospel  dispensation,**  for  notUag 
else  appeared  near  at  hand  but  this,  etc. — the  reasoning  is  this  :  the  Kingdom  vm 
predict eil  as  near,  the  church  was  established,  and  hence  the  church  is  the  Kingilwii^ 
wliich  overlooks  the  change  in  the  style  of  preaching,  Prop.  58,  and  the  posiponemni 
Prop.  CH.  Ho  continues  (8)  quoting  Isa.  9  :  6,  7,  and  bases  the  alleged  fact  of  tki 
church  being  the  Kingdom  on,  '*of  the  increase  of  his  government  and  peace  then 
shall  bo  no  end,'*  saying  :  *'  This  expression  is,  in  my  view,  fatal  to  the  theoiy  of  Mil' 
lenariaiis  ;  for,  according  to  the  principles  of  that  theory,  the  government  of  Christ  ii 
to  have  no  int^redse  after  the  Second  Advent.  The  elect  will  all  have  been  gathered  is 
against  that  great  day,  when  the  Son  is  to  be  revealed  in  glory  from  heaven.**  It  is 
surprising  to  charge  our  theory  with  a  doctrine  which  it  pohUedly  repudiates,  as  can  be 
seen  by  the  early  church  view  and  the  history  of  our  doctrine  down  to  the  present, 
which  insists  on  the  reign  of  Jesus  on  the  restored  throne  and  Kingdom  of  David  over 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  spared  Gentiles,  etc.  (9)  Refers  us  to  Rev.  3  :  21,  claiming 
from  the  passage  that  Christ  is  on  His  throne,  and  now  rei^j^ns  in  the  predicted  mamier, 
but  {a)  the  Word  says  that  He  is  **  set  down  with  my  Father  on  His  throne,'*  indicatiag 
great  exaltation,  but  contrasted  still  with  the  **  my  throne,**  which  in  a  special  manner 
belon«4s  to  Him  as  Son  of  mtm  ;  (6)  he  makes  in  this  theory,  as  a  present  result,  all  the 
saints  umo  rewarded,  rrotcned,  associated  with  Christ  in  His  rule,  against  the  most  dind 
teacliing  to  the  contrary  ;  (r)  and  following  His  theory,  as  given  in  another  place,  he 
makes  those  same  rewarded  and  crowned  saints  lay  aside  their  received  honor  to  appear 
at  the  judgment-bar  and  receive  their  sentences  ;  (10)  He  asks  what  advantage  would  it 
be  to  have  Christ's  visible  throne  on  earth,  for  He  could  only  be  seen  by  a  few  ;  those 
in  foreign  countries,  as  China  and  America,  could  not  see  Him,  unless  **  they  should 
have  new  organs  of  vision  pivon  to  them,"  etc.  This  is  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
and  is  only  reproduced  to  introdnco  the  remark  :  suppose  after  all  that  the  apostolic 
Fathers  and  that  long  lino  of  noble  witnesses  to  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted,  and  as 
held  by  Millenarians,  are  correct,  would  not  such  writers,  who  spook  so  disresjyectfulltf  of 
the  Saviour's  throne,  its  lowness  and  degradation  if  planted  here  on  the  earth,  appear 
before  that  Kin^  with  the  dee^wat  confusion?  brethren,  who  think  that  they  do  God's 
servico  by  o])posing  us,  should  at  least  exhibit  tho  respect  due  to  discu.ssions  in  which 
the  Saviour's  glory  is  involved.  This  observation  is  the  more  necessary  in  view  of  what 
follows.  (11)  For,  ho  makes  sport  of  the  dominion  attributed  to  Jesus  by  Millenarians, 
takin>{  only  as  much  of  it  as  happens  to  suit  his  stylo  of  witticism.  Thus  (a)  he  refers  to 
Wintlirop  (Lectures),  ar^jiuing  that  the  original  grant  of  dominion  (Gen.  1  :  26-28),  lost  by 
the  fall,  is  restored  by  the  Second  Adam,  giving  as  proof  Ps.  8,  comp.  with  Heb.  2  :  5-9. 
(/>)  Ho  examines  this  with  the  following  result  :  (1)  Adam  reigned  personally  over  fish, 
fowl,  cattle,  creeping  things,  etc.,  so  the  Second  Adam  must  do  the  same,  and  *'  what  a 
glorious  Kingdom  tliis  will  be  of  our  blessed  Saviour  I  But  we  did  not  know  that  this 
was  the  Kingdom  which  He  bought  with  His  precious  blood."  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary, for  argumentation  that  can  stoop  to  such  absurdity,  disallowing  the  dominion  if< 
gice  to  Jesus,  is  unworthy  of  a  serious  reply  (comp.  Prop.  203).  (2)  He  informs  us  that 
the  phrase  **  Son  of  Man,"  in  the  8th  Ps.,  has  not  **  the  remotest  allusion  whatever  to 
the  man  Christ  Jesus,"—  that  it  denotes  man  only,  and  sarcastically  inquires  whether  the 
animals,  etc.,  are  to  bo  also  resurrected  over  whom  He  is  to  reign.  (3)  He  says  that  Heb. 
2  :  etc.,  only  applies  to  man  so  far  as  dominion  over  animals,  etc.,  is  concerned,  and  not 
to  Chri.st  ;  objects  to  Winthrop's  making  **  the  world  to  come"  to  mean  '*  Ihe  inhabit- 
able  earth  to  come,"  on  tho  ground  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  add  a  wojd  as  under- 
stood ; — that  we  make  by  such  a])plication  to  Christ  verses  8  and  9  contradictory  ;— that 
Son  of  man  when  it  has  a  reference  to  Christ  begins  with  a  capital  letter  ;  that  our  theory 
makes  David's  language  unmeaning,  which  only  indicates  humility',  for  David  could  not 
say,  **  Who  is  Jesus  Christ  that  thou  visitest  him,**  etc.  Against  this  argument  based  on 
the  dominion  i)romised  to  "  the  Son  of  man,**  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  (1)  that  it  is  oppose<i 
to  tho  views  of  multitudes  who  are  hostile  to  Millenarianism.  The  commentators,  as 
e.g.  Barnes,  Stuart,  etc.,  decide  in  our  favor— while  theologians  of  all  classes  almost 
universally  contend  that  Winthrop's  argument  is  correct.  (2)  That  it  is  in  opposition  to 
the  early  church  view,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  promises  given  to  Christ :  that  as 
Second  Adam,   tiie  ^ou  ot  motxi^  oJJL  Muwis  ^Jasi3il>a^  va.  «Q^\«^:»5i.^T^  \x^  Hiin.     (J2) 
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I  li—tly  he  refers  to  Ezek.  36  :  23-28  (admitting  the  literal  restoration  of  the  Jews),  Ezek. 
I  37  :  11-14,  and  Dan.  2  :  bnt  as  these  passages  will  be  discussed  nnder  Propositions,  we 
I  leave  them  with  this  conclusion  :  Such  is  the  line  of  argument  which  a  work  devoted  to 
I  make  out  the  church  a  Kingdom,  a  visible  and  spiritual  one,  is  onlij  able  to  produce.  From 
I  it  the  reader  cannot  fail  to  see  that  it  infers  such  a  Kingdom,  oeing  utterly  unable  to 
i  produce  a  decisive  passage  which  declares  either  that  ^e  ISon  of  man  now  reigns  as 
;     predicted  or  that  the  church  is  at  preserU  His  Kingdom. 

I  The  reasons  given  by  Brown  (ike.  Coming)  are  of  a  similar  nature  (only  not  so  dis- 
respectful in  tone),  and  the  Scriptures  relied  upon  to  sustain  a  present  Messianic  cove- 
i  nanted  Kingdom  are  the  following  :  Acts  2  :  29-36,  Zech.  6  :  12,  Rev.  5  :  6,  and  3  :  7,  8, 
12,  Isa.  9  :  6,  7,  Acts  3  :  13-15,  and  3  :  19-21,  and  4  :  26,  28,  with  Ps.  2.  Acts  5  :  29, 31. 
As  all  these  passages  are  frequently  referred  to  and  explained, — as  they  have  no  reference 
to  a  present  existing  Kingdom  as  covenanted  (that  being  inferred),— as  they  must  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  general  analogy  of  the  Word, — it  is  sufficient,  for  the 
present,  to  allude  to  them,  so  that  the  student  may  observe  the  exceeding  slight  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  prevailing  view  rests.  A  direct  passage  in  favor  of  the  Augustinian 
▼lew  cannot  be  produced  ;  it  is  supported  entirely  by  inference,  as  e.g.  Fairbaim  {On 
Proph,)  infers  it  from  the  two  discourses  of  Peter  in  Acts  ;  and  Mason  {Essays  on  the 
iJhurcK  No.  1),  after  correctly  defining  the  church,  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  because  he  infers  that  such  passages  as  Isa.  66  :  12,  Isa.  49  :  23,  lua.  6  :  3,  6,  and 
especially  "  He  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles,*'  must. apply  to  the  present 
existing  church.  Now,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  allow  that  a  Kingdom  the  subject  of 
covenant  and  prophecy,  the  object  of  faith,  hope,  and  joy,  can  be  left,  if  really  estab- 
lished, to  mere  inference.  And  Inore,  we  cannot  believe,  that  if  set  up  as  many  the- 
ologians tell  us,  the  early  church  for  several  centuries  would  be  unconscious  of  the 
same. 

Obs.  6.  A  main  leading  feature  in  this  effort  to  make  out  of  the  Church 
the  predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  is  found  in  applying  to  the  pres- 
ent, things  relating  to  the  Church  which  are  spoken  of  as  prospectively 
(the  present  used  as  the  future,  Prop.  65,  Obs.  9),  as  e.g.  Heb.  12  :  22, 
23.  JPromises  are  given  which  can  only,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show,  be 
realized  by  the  Church  as  a  completed  body.  This  principle  must  not  be 
overlooked,  as  e.g.  the  marriage  of  the  Church,  which  (1)  one  party  con- 
fines to  the  Church  now  on  earth  as  married  to  Jesus  ;  (2)  another  asserts 
is  done  as  every  believer  enters  the  third  heaven,  so  that  recentlv  a  pro- 
minent theologian  delivered  a  funeral  discourse  in  which  he  made  a  dis- 
tinguished minister,  deceased,  sitting  down  and  already  enjoying  the  mar- 
riage supper,  etc.  ;  (3)  while  still  another  declares  tne  same  to  be  still 
future  as  the  Scriptures  and  the  early  Church  locate  it,  viz.  :  to  occur  only 
at  the  Second  Advent.  It  will  be  satisfactorily  seen,  as  we  proceed,  that 
many  promises,  that  are  only  to  be  realized  in  the  future  Kingdom,  are 
seized  and  appropriated  to  the  Church  ;  and  this  is  not  only  done  by  the 
Popes  quoting  and  applying  to  themselves,  as  earthly  Heads  of  the 
Church,  Millennial  predictions,  but  by  Protestants  in  their  laudation  of 
Churches.  This  is  done  not  only  from  motives  of  self-interest  and  am- 
bition, but  with  a  sincere  desire  to  indicate  the  honor,  stability,  and  per- 
petuity of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Well  may  the  former  be  attributed  to  some 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Papacy  who  even  appropriated  descriptions 
applicable  to  Jesus  unto  themselves,  while  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  well-in- 
tentioned denomination  of  the  Church  by  the  phrase  "  the  City  of  Gody^^ 
given  by  Augustine,  followed  by  the  multitude,  and  recently  re-introduced 
y  Mansel,  Abbey,  and  others.  It  is  notorious  that  the  names  Israel, 
Judah,  and  Jerusalem  are  regarded  by  a  host  of  writers  as  synonymous 
with  the  Church,  without  any  regard  to  the  connection  oi  the  prophecy  that 
ihs  same  Israel,  Judah  and  Jerusalem  acted  and  overthrown  for  its  sinful- 
ness, is  to  be  restored  to  favor,  and  is  thus  meant.    The  curses  pronounced^ 
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are  all  carefully  heaped  npon  them  severally  and  shown  in  their  case  to  be 
sadly  realized,  while  the  blessings  promised  to  the  identically  same  natin 
and  city  are  taken  from  them  and  carefully  bestowed  upon  the  Oentik 
churches.     Is  this  honest  to  the  Record  ? 

Obs.  7.  This  view  of  the  Church,  as  we  have  already  seen  (Prop.  78),  ii 
not  inconsistent  with  the  earliest  creeds.  Those  modem  phrases  and  de- 
finitions so  current  are  unknown  to  them.  They  embody  a  Scriptural  idei 
of  the  Church,  and  are  consistent  with  the  doctrine  received  by  the  &8t 
churches  (Props.  72-76).  The  later  confessions  of  various  denominatiom, 
generally,  when  speaking  of  the  Kingly  office  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom 
either  deal  in  general  expressions  susceptible  of  different  interpretatioiu, 
and  therefore  indecisive  ;  or  else  piissages  are  quoted  which  teach  both 
the  Kingship  of  Christ  and  His  Kingdom,  but  are  practically  misapplied 
by  not  more  explicitly  asking  when  the  same  shall  be  manifested.  Thus 
in  looking  over  several,  Isa.  9  :  0,  7  is  the  favorite  passage  with  them  in 
making  the  Church  the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  Instead  of  asking  wh$^ 
this  is  to  be  verified,  leaving  parallel  passages  and  the  preceding  context  of 
Isa.  9,  which  predicts  this  to  occur  in  union  with  the  Jewish  nation  tit  % 
time  of  mighty  national  deliverance  (see  verses  3,  4,  5,  Barnes,  Henssten- 
berg,  Gesenius,  etc.,  loci),  they  appropriate  the  ]}VLass^ee  isolated  a?id  torn 
from  its  connection.  In  one  confession,  moi*o  plain  than  others,  it  is  as- 
serted that  '*  Jesus  Christ  hath  hero  on  earth  a  spiritual  Kingdom  which 
is  His  Church,"  etc.,  and  the  proof  texts  given  are  Matt.  11  :  11  and 
18  :  19,  20.  Neither  of  these  texts  have  a  direct  bearing  and  are  inferred 
(wrongfully)  to  teach  it. 

Obs.  8.  The  same  is  true  of  works  on  Systematic  Divinity.  Thus,  e.g. 
Dr.  Hodge  m  his  recent  work  gives  as  proof  texts  Isa.  9  : 6,  7  ;  Ps.  i, 
etc.,  which  only  assert  that  Christ  shall  be  King;  also  Dan.  7  :  13,  14; 
Ps.  45,  72,  and  110  ;  Luke  1  :  31-33,  without  attempting  to  show  that 
they  are  correctly  applied,  but  in  a  manner,  i\b  if  such  an  interpretation 
was  never  questioned  by  the  early  church  and  many  witnesses  in  the 
church.  This  is  characteristic  of  many  of  them,  and  is  especially  weak 
when  the  design  is  to  give  a  systematic  view  of  Christian  doctrine 
thoroughly  founded  on  the  Word  in  a  clear  and  decisive  form.  Theo- 
logians of  eminence  take  singular  and  contradictory  views  of  the  church 
as  a  Kingdom.  One  of  the  latest,  Dr.  Thompson  {Tlieol.  of  Christy  ch. 
10),  endeavors  to  define  the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  opposes  the  wew  of 
Dr.  Oosterzee,  who  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  a  new  thing  not  formerly 
in  existence  ;  h.e  tells  us,  **  To  the  men  whom  Christ  addressed,  the  King- 
dom of  God  was  no  new  idea,  or  rather,  it  was  no  new  phase  ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  represented  any  definite  idea  to  a  generation  that 
had  so  far  lost  the  meaning  of  their  own  law  and  history"— this  against 
the  preaching  of  John  and  the  disciples,  see  Props.  39,  43,  etc.  After 
correctly  and  forcibly  stating  that  this  Kingdom  is  based  on  a  Deliverer 
and  redeemed  people,  although  probably  in  a  sense  different  from  ours, 
he  then  informs  us  that  the  Kingdom  is  **  not  simply  his  providential 
government  over  the  world  at  large,  nor  his  universal  government  ove^ 
this  and  all  worlds'*  (thus  sustaining  our  Propositions  on  the  Sovereignty 
of  God  the  Father  and  the  Son) ;  '*  nor  the  king  and  high  priest  set  up  in 
His  name  ;  but  the  presence  vxv\d  \sc>^^t  ol  GodMt  and  acknowledged  m 
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the  hearts  of  those  that  trasted  in  Him  and  did  His  commandments" 
|[comp.  Props.  84,  85,  110,  etc.).  Subsequently  he  represents  it  as  "  the 
idea  of  a  living  present  God  who  dwelt  in  the  nearts  of  all  true  worship- 

Sers,  as  a  monarch  living  among  his  subjects."  Such  a  Kingdom  he  says 
esus  preached,  meaning  ^'  the  presence  of  Qod  as  a  Saviour  realized  to  the 
soul,^'  and  gives  utterance,  under  what  he  calls  **  a  spiritual  cayiception  of 
the  Kingdom/*  to  a  number  of  things  as  embraced  in  the  preaching  of 
Jesus  that,  so  far  as  the  Record  goes,  Jesus  Christ  never  proclaimed.  In 
reply,  see  the  Props,  on  the  preaching  of  Jesus  and  disciples. 

If  Jesns  reaUy  did  preach  sach  a  Kingdom  as  Thompson  claims,  it  ought  to  be  decided 
and  established  by  the  Gospels,  but  these  unmisiakablv  prove  the  contrary  by  the  stabbom 
fact  that  neither  the  Seventy  nor  the  Twelve  comprehended  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom 
to  be  such  as  he  teaches.  Another  proof  wiU  be  found  below  in  next  Prop.,  Obs.  2.  We 
are  indeed  told  that  the  more  devout  and  spiritual,  such  as  Zacharias,  Simeon,  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  expected  just  such  a  Kingdom,  but  this  is  not  only  unproven,  but  contrary  to 
the  general,  universal  expectation  of  the  Jews,  Props.  20,  21,  40,  44,  etc.  Again,  he  de- 
clares that  *'  the  Kingdom  consists  in  doing  the  will  of  the  Father  ;"  that  *'  coming  to  the 
realization  of  God  in  His  supreme  Lordship  over  the  soul,  is  the  Kingdom  ;"  that  the 
Church,  '*  held  together  by  a  personal  faith  in  Him,  did  not  constitute  the  Kingdom  of 
God  in  the  most  pure  and  absolute  sense  ;' '  that  **  the  external,  visible  Church  may 
ahadow  forth  that  Kingdom,**  while  **  the  true  Church  of  Christ'*  (i.e.  as  we  understand 
him,  true  believers  in  union  with  Christ,  hence  the  invisible  Church)  **  is  identical  with 
the  true  Kingdom  of  God."  All  these  definitions  are  of  human  origin  ;  not  one  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible  (those  expressions  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  wiU  be  subse- 
quently examined  in  Props.  108, 109,  and  110),  and  every  one  of  them  mistakes  the  requi- 
aite  qualification  for  entrance  into  the  Kingdom,  for  the  kingdom  itself.  Repentance, 
faith,  obedience,  union  with  Christ,  etc.,  are  essential  for  inheriting,  but  do  not  consiitvie 
the  Kingdom  itself.    The  covenant  forbids  it. 

Obs.  9.  The  church,  as  we  have  shown,  being  designed  to  gather  out  and 
raise  up  those  who  should  be  rulers  in,  inheritors  of  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  possess  certain  qualifications.  Those  just  mentioned 
are  specified,  and  therefore  true  believers,  instead  of  being  i7i  the  King- 
dom, are  represented  as  being  m  a  state  of  probation,  of  trial  and  testing. 
The  very  nature  of  probation  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  as 

{pven  by  the  Prophets,  and  hence  in  the  Epistles  believers  are  exhorted  to 
lold  fast  to  faith  and  obedience  that  they  might  attain  unto  the  Kingdom, 
1  Pet.  1:7;  2  Thess.  1  : 5-11,  etc. 

Obs,  10.  The  church,  instead  of  being  represented  as  a  Kingdom,  is  held 
np  to  us  as  a  struggling,  suffering  people,  Col.  1  :24  ;  2  Tim.  1  :8  ;»2 
Cor.  1:5;  2  Thess.  1:4:  2  Pet.  4  :  12, 13,  etc.  The  founders,  the  apos- 
tles, themselves  suffered.  Acts  14  :  20  and  9  :  16  ;  Eph.  3  :  13,  etc.  Saints 
are  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  Christ's  sufferings.  Acts  14  :  20  ;  2  Thess.  1  : 5, 
etc.  Saints  have  endured  martyrdom,  and  as  such  are  still  waiting  until 
the  body  is  completed.  Take  the  descriptions  given  of  Christians  still 
groaning  (Rom.  8  :  23),  as  given  by  Delitzsch  (Ser.  Ap,  to  Sys.  Bib. 
±^8yc.)y  in  their  trials,  temptations,  6trug:gles  against  sin,  etc.,  and  how 
can  this  possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  oi  a  Kingdom  such  as  the 
Prophets  predicted  under  the  Messiah,  e.g.  Isa.  25,  etc.?  **  Pilgrims  and 
strangers'*  in  the  Kingdom  as  promised,  is  something  incredible.  Tertul- 
lian  {Treat,  on  Prayer,  ch.  5),  teaching  that  the  Kingdom  in  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  not  the  church,  whilst  admitting,  as  we  do,  that  **  God  reigns  in 
whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  all  kings,"  locates  the  Kingdom,  petitioned 
for,  in  the  future  at  the  end  of  the  age,  and  in  view  of  the  present  condi- 
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(ion  of  belieyen  rebukes  those  who  pray  that  this  ai^e  may  be  profandsl, 
on  the  gronnd  that  such  a  petition  is  virtually  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  tli 
Lord's  rrayer,  and  virtnally  asks  for  a  delayment  or  detention  <rf  the 
Kingdom,  saying,  ''  Our  wish  is  that  our  reign  be  hastened,  noi  otinen^ 
tude  profradedy  etc.  Such  should  be  our  spirit  and  prayer.  For  "  11b 
disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  nor  the  servant  above  his  Lord/'andit 
Christ,  whilst  on  earth,  instead  of  reigning  as  Son  of  Man,  suffered  form, 
etc.,  we  should,  in  our  pilgrimage,  anticipate  reproach  and  suffering  nd 
not  reigning  or  the  enioyment  of  a  Kingdom.  The  sad  Jiistory  A  the 
church  teaches  us  that  there  is  a  deep  and  abiding  meaning  in  Luke  1% :  49, 
and  that  she  has  indeed  had  a  time  of  fire,  and  her  trials  indicate  thit 
this  is  not  yet  the  Kingdom  of  peace  under  the  benign  reign  of  the  Messiik 
as  delineated  by  the  Prophets.  Individuals  truly  nave  peace  with  God  ib 
believing,  but  tffaiihful  do  not  find  it  with  their  fellow-man,  the  world, 
or  even  m  a  great  extent  in  the  church  itself. 

Obs.  11.  Those  modem  phrases  of  ministers  and  people,  ''  of  extending, 
enlarging,  building  up,  et<;.,  ChrisVs  Kingdom  "  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
New.  Test.  They  are  the  result  of  viewing  the  church  as  tlie  Kingdom. 
The  absence  of  such  phraseology  and  eulogies  of  the  church  derived  from 
Millennial  descriptions  must  also  have  some  weight  with  the  student 
For,  if  the  church  is  what  the  many  tell  us,  then  surely  we  ought  to  find 
the  portrayals  of  it  as  a  glorious  Kingdom  to  be  extended  by  believers  given 
by  inspired  men.  But  our  argument  logically  and  scriptnrally  shows  that 
such  language  from  them  would  be  fatal  to  the  covenant  itself.  Christ 
Himself  personally,  and  not  men,  can  build  up  this  Kingdom  at  the  ap- 
pointed time. 

Mach  is  snid  in  books,  sermons,  hymns^  prayers,  etc.,  under  the  impulse  of  misguided 
zeal,  reHpecting  the  Church's  building  up  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  This  is  a  remnant 
derived  from  Popish  sources,  and  reminds  one  of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of  Loyola  (Lit- 
tell's  Liv.  Aye,  vol.  122,  p.  C4()),  commending  to  the  Order  **  the  contemplation  of  tbe 
Kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus  under  the  similitude  of  a  terrestrial  king,  calling  out  his  sub- 
jects to  the  strife."  The  believer  certainly  carries  on  a  warfare,  constantly  and  unremit- 
tingly, if  faithful,  against  temptation  and  evil,  and  in  behalf  of  the  truth  and  God's  ap- 
pointments, but  never  in  behalf  of  an  existing  Kingdom.  The  latter  is  never  asserted, 
and  is,  therefore,  of  human  origin.  \Vhat  must  we  say,  then,  when  bodies  of  Christians 
send  forth  circulars  and  proclamations  urging  believers  to  pray  for  the  upbuilding,  etc 
of  a  present  existing  Kingdom,  when  in  fact  none  exists  in  the  sense  they  suppose,  or, 
when  an  ofiicial  oath  is  required  of  ministers  (as  in  Prussia,  established  in*  1815,  and  re- 
newed in  1835),  in  which  they  swear  that  they  will  **  extend  in  my  congregation  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,"  when  such  a  Kingdom  is 
given  by  the  Father  (Prop.  83)  to  Jesus  at  (Prop.  66)  His  Sec.  Advent?  Strange  whew 
man's  wisdom,  if  the  covenants  are  forsaken,  leads  him  !  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  is 
unbecoming  the  eminent  divines  who  have,  unreflectingly,  indorsed  it,  and  may  saieU 
be  left  to  others,  as  e.g.  Monnons  ;  for  so  Miss  Eliza  R.  Snow,  the  Mormon  Prophetess 
in  the  poem  "  Our  Prophet,  Brigham  Young  :'  * 

*'  Help  him  to  foand  thy  Kingdom 
In  majesty  and  power,*'  etc. 

Obs.  12.  The  church  is  not  this  Kingdom  of  prophecy,  because  the 
establishment  of  the  church  does  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy 
respecting  the  period  of  suffering,  etc.,  preceding  the  Kingdom,     ifotice 
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^  and  12  ;  this  the  language  also  of  Jesus  to  the  Pharisees^  Luke  17,  Matt. 

r  24 ;  (3)  but  instead  of  war,  etc.,  as  portrayed  by  Zech.  and  others,  the 

I  Christian  Church  was  established  in  a  time  of  peace.     The  destruction  of 

r  Jerusalem  was  afterward  witnessed.     This  period  of  general  peace  is  much 

admired  and  lauded  by  writers,  and  justly  so,  but  their  inquiries  in  this 

direction  only  proves  the  more  coticlusively  that  the  church  cannot  be  sub* 

ifiituted  for  the  predicted  KingdoiHy  inasmuch  as  the  very  commencement 

of  the  former  is  not  in  accord  with  what  is  prophesied  of  the  latter. 

If  the  stndent  refers  to  Props.  115,  123,  133,  147,  160,  161,  162,  163.  etc.,  he  wiU  find 
the  Scriptures  relating  to  the  period  of  war,  suffering,  etc.,  just  preceding  the  establish- 
ment of  the  covenant  Messianic  Kingdom,  showing  that  there  is  a  wide  and  material 
difference  between  the  First  and  Second  Advents.  And  may  it  be  most  reverently  said, 
that  this  very  distinction  of  the  condition  of  things  as  witnessed  at  the  First  Advent,  and 
as  shall  be  observed  at  the  Second,  is  one  of  those  incidental  but  forcible  proofs  of  an 
all-pervading  Plan  which  God  purposes  to  complete. 

Obs,  13.  That  such  a  Kingdom  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  Christian 
Church  appears  also  from  the  views  entertained  by  our  opponents  of  the 

f;eneral  judgment.  If  the  judgment  exists  in  the  form  and  manner  given 
y  thciiu  and  the  believers,  as  well  as  unbelievers,  are  to  be  judicially 
tried  at  the  end  of  the  world,  etc.,  then  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  such  a 
judgment  with  present  admittance  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  entrance  into  by  inherit- 
ing the  Kingdom  is  inconsistent  toith  a  future  judging  of  such  persons. 
For  such  admittance  is  represented  as  a  retoard  for  previous  well-doing 
and  results  from  an  investigation  and  approval  of  character  (Matt.  25  :  34  ; 
Luke  2-^  :  29,  30  ;  2  Thess.  1  :  5,  etc.). 

Obs.  14.  Those  who  believe  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  differ  widely 
among  themselves  as  to  when  it  was  established  and  in  what  it  consists. 
As  we  have  repeatedly  seen,  the  time  of  its  commencement  varies,  and  a 
copious  variety  of  definitions  exist.  This  in  itself  would  be  undecisive,  as 
differences  in  opinion  may  exist,  and  yet  the  truth  may  be  in  some  one  of 
them,  but  such,  when  they  are  found  in  the  same  party y  clearly  show  that 
with  them  the  subject  is  more  or  less  involved  in  obscurity,  giving  rise  to 
numerous  conceptions  of  it.  One  theory  steadfastly  adhered  to  indicates 
at  least  unity,  whilst  several  feebly  conjoined,  or  antagonistic,  manifests 
weakness.  It  we  take  the  descriptions  of  the  prophets  and  covenant 
promises,  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Kingaom  of  God  should 
possess  such  characteristics  that  its  commencement  cannot  be  definitelv  and 
decisively  fixed,  and  that  its  meaning  cannot  be  precisely  given.  If  we 
look  at  the  prophetic  announcements  of  the  conspicuous  nature,  etc., 
of  the  Kingdom,  it  seems  incredible  that  it  should  occupy  the  indefinite 
position  assigned  to  the  church. 

As  soon  as  spiritualizing  is  applied  to  the  Kingdom,  then  antagonistic  interpretations 
and  opposite  definitions  are  given,  until  we  have  in  the  ^me  person  two,  five,  ten,  and 
even  twenty  different  ones  (see  Prop.  3).  This  is  the  case  with  even  the  most  recent 
writers,  so  that  e.g.  one  (Van  Oosterzee)  makes  Christ  the  Founder  of  this  Kingdom  at 
His  First  Advent,  and  another  (Thompson)  has  Christ  only  reviving  what  previously  al- 
ways existed.  The  utmost  latitude  is  given  to  generalities,  which  mean  nothing,  and 
qualifications  for  the  Kingdom  (and  even  the  (jrospel,  preaching,  etc.)  are  elevated  into 
Uie  Kingdom  itself.  Swrely  all  this— in  the  light  of  positive  prediction  that  the  King- 
dom when  established  is  something  recognizable  by  aU  men,  something  that  aU  wUl 
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acknowledge  as  indisputable  in  its  manifestation— should  prtvetd  ns  from  aoceptiiig  tti 
Origenistio  Tiew  of  the  Chnroh). 

Obs.  15.  Making  the  church  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  is  a  plain  violation  d 
gome  important  rules  of  interpretation.  Thus^  e.g.  take  those  given  by 
Home  (introd.,  vol.  1,  p.  393)  on  the  doctrinal  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  we  have  a  constant  disregard  paid  to  rules  1,  S,  6,  6, 10, 
and  11,  and  (p.  407)  to  rules  1,  2,  and  3.  For,  as  already  repeatedly 
intimated,  the  view  so  generally  entertained  respecting  the  charch  is  one 
of  pure  inferencey  whilst  the  general  tenor  concerning  the  Kingdom,  the 
covenant  and  predictions  in  which  it  is  specially  discussed  are  practicallj 
ignored,  preference  being  given  to  a  few  isolated  passages  (easily  reeon* 
cilable  with  the  general  analogy),  or  to  parabolic  captions^  which,  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  must  only  be  explained  in  the  light  of  the  more  ex- 
tended and  detailed  accounts  given  of  the  Kingdom.  Besides  this,  our 
doctrine  is  the, only  one  which  preserves  a  consistency  in  the  Old  Test  idei 
of  the  Kingdom  as  held  by  the  pious  Jews,  as  preached  by  John  and  the 
Disciples,  as  covenanted,  and  which  does  not  degrade  the  ancient  worthies 
into  an  iraorant  or  mistaken  people  ;  interpreting  as  it  does  the  Biblical 
view  of  the  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  language,  expecta- 
tions, covenant,  preaching,  etc.,  and  not  with  the  Orlgenistic  ideas  and 
more  modern  modes  of  thought  and  spiritualizing. 

Gonseqaently  we  xnnst  logically  and  Scriptnrally  reject  any  theory,  no  matter  by 
whom  advocated,  which  would  make  the  Church,  or  religion,  or  piety,  or  the  Gospel,  or 
the  dispensation,  or  the  qualifications  for  eternal  blessedness,  equivalent  to  the  Mes- 
sianic  Kingdom.  Covenant,  prophecy,  provisionary  measures,  fulfilment,  ancient  faith, 
all  forbid  it.  The  Church,  however  exceedingly  precious  and  necessary,  is  in  no  sense 
the  Kingdom,  being  simply  preparatory  for  the  Kingdom.  Sustained  as  it  is  by  the 
Divine  Sovereignty  ;  upheld  as  it  is  by  the  presence  and  authority  of  the  Head,  it  has 
not  the  characteristics  of  the  promised  Kingdom.  It  is  sad  to  find  that  men  who  exert  a 
wide  influence  upon  theological  teaching  do  not  discriminate  in  this  matter,  as  e.g.  illus- 
trated in  Boblnson's  Greek  N.  T.  Dic.^  which  makes  the  Kingdom  to  be  the  Christian 
dispensation,  and  then  a  principle  in  the  heart,  and  then  a  people  under  the  influence  of 
holiness,  and  then  to  be  perfected  at  Christ's  Kingdom.  (Comp.  e.g.  for  reply  to  such 
places  as  Prop.  59,  Obs.  8  ;  Prop.  65,  Obs.  2  ;  Prop.  68,  Obs.  1 ;  Prop.  66,  Obs.  1  ;  Props. 
67  and  70,  etc.)  Such  definitions  overlook  the  most  simple  statements  in  reference  to 
this  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  that  this  Kingdom  is  allied  with  a  Coming  of  the  Messiah ~not  in 
humiliation,  but  in  glory  ;  with  a  restoration— not  dispersion — of  the  Jewish  nation  ; 
with  a  completed  gathering  of  the  saints,  etc. 
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Proposition  94.  The  overloohing  of  the  postponement  of  this 
Kingdom  is  a  fundamental  mistake^  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  error  in  many  systems  of  Theology. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of 
Jesus  (Props.  68,  66,  etc.)  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  multitude  ;  an 
event,  too,  plainly  stated^  and  upon  which  result  fearful  (to  the 
Jews)  and  merciful  (to  the  Gentiles)  consequences.  This  remark- 
able event,  interwoven  into  the  very  life  of  Jesus  as  a  controlling 
force^  is  the  postponement  of  the  once  tendered  Kingdom  to  the 
Sec.  Advent. 

Oh9,  1.  This  doctrine,  noticed  by,  and  influencing  the  faith  and  hope 
of  the  Primitive  Church,  is  now,  under  spiritualizing  and  mystical  ascend- 
ency, passed  by  in  numerous  Commentaries,  Lives  of  Christ,  Systems  of 
Divinity,  Introductions  to  Theology,  Histories  of  Doctrine,  Practical  The- 
ology, and  Exegetical  Works,  just  as  if  it  had  no  existence.  The  fact  is, 
that  many  writers,  with  their  minds  prejudiced  and  blinded  by  a  previous 
training,  never  even  suspected  its  existence ;  for,  following  the  lead  of 
others,  swayed  by  previously  given  systems  of  belief  and  exegetical  indorse- 
ments by  favorite  authors,  they  receive  their  guidance  without  mistrust  as 
in  accordance  with  the  truth. 

The  leaders  themselves  proceed  thas  :  overlooking  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  assuming  that  a  Kingdom  was  somehow  established,  they  proceed,  one  in  this  fash- 
ion and  another  in  that,  to  find  this  Kingdom  somewhere,  if  not  visibly  at  least  invisi- 
bly, associated  with  the  Church  or  the  Divine  Sovereignty.     In  their  estimation,  and  as- 
snmption  of  an  nnproven  theory,  a  Kingdom  must  be  erected,  if  it  takes  four,  six,  eight 
or  more    Kingdoms  in    dififerent  stages  and  places,  with  varions  meanings  attached 
(comp.  Prop.  3),  to  make  it  out,  and  this  moulds  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  for 
every  passage  not  in  harmony  with  it  must  be  spiritualized  until  it  is  forced  into  an  agree- 
ment.    And  this  creature  of  pure  fancy,  so  antagonistic  to  the  covenanted  Kingdom, 
which  they  are  pleased  to  give  the  title  of  *'  the  Kingdom  of  Gk>d,'*  some  even,  like  the 
author  of  Ecce  }fomo{p,  23^,  consider  **  greater  than  prophecy  had  ever  attributed  to  the 
Messiah  Himself."     In  brief  :  the  Prophets  and  the  Covenants  are  **  too  materialistic," 
•'  too  Jewish"  for  this  refined  spiritually  conceived  Kingdom.     Alas  !  men,  eminent  for 
piety,  ability,  and  usefulness,  materially  aid  in  this  wide  departure  from  the  primitive 
truth.    While  some  of  those  theories  form  pleasant  pictures,  and  are  finely  portrayed, 
still,  like  some  of  the  imaginary  paintings  of  the  old  masters,  they  have  no  reality  upon 
which  they  are  based — they,  however  widely  spread  and  deeply  rooted,  are  only  the  re- 
sults of  human  suppositions.    The  writer  lias  often  been  saddened  to  find  believers, 
from  whom  he  has  derived  much  valuable  information  on  various  subjects  when  enter- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  the  progress  of  doctrine,  entirely  discard  the  Primitive  Church 
view  as  if  it  had  never  been  so  generally  and  publicly  entertained,  although  the  post- 
ponement forms  the  basis  of  the  caU  of  the  Gentiles,  the  establishment  of  the  Ch. 
.  Church,  and  the  distinctive  Chiliastic  views  of  the  early  Church  (referring  the  Kingdom, 
etc.,  to  the  Sec.  Advent).     Some  writers  even  suppose  that  the  preaching  of  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  is  the  present  realization  of  the  Kingdom  iu  the  person  of  Jesus.    They  illogioally 
make  the  **  preaching  of  the  things  concerning  the  Kingdom"  the  equivalent  of  the  King- 
dom itself. 
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Ohs.  2.  A  tmth  so  fundamental  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Doe- 
trine  of  the  Kingdom,  is  buried  under  a  load  of  prejudice,  preconooTal 
opinion,  mysticism,  etc.  Infidel  and  Orthodox,  unbelievers  and  beliefm^ 
alike  maintain  on  this  point  a  friendly  relation.  Thus  e.g.  Benan  {Ufi 
of  Jesus)  makes  Jesus  set  up  an  ideal  Kingdom,  which  is  to  appear  in- 
mediately,  and  which,  he  tells  us,  is  established.  Dr.  McCosh,  in  rephing 
to  Renan  {Christ  and  Fositiv.,  p.  243),  admits  the  establishment  of  tb 
Kingdom,  and  designateB  it  a  Bi>iritual  one.  Bejecting  the  early  chudh 
view  (founded  on  the  plain,  unmistakable^  qrammatical  sense  of  ocriptnre^ 
and  received  directly  from  inspired  men),  which  found  a  profound  meanitf 
in  this  postponement,  and  heartily  embracing  the  Origeniatic  interpretir 
tion,  which  sadly  mars  the  covenants  and  recognizes  no  posiponeiiieiiti 
this  must  'necessarily  have  a  moulding  influence,  a  coloring  power  orvil 
related  subjects..  One  of  the  most  radical  defects  in  modern  theology  is 
found  on  this  point,  and,  so  long  as  persevered  in,  certain  avenues  of  ] 
knowledge  are  closed  ;  mystical  interpretation  ;  vain  attempts  to  conciliate 
the  Divine  utterances  with  prevailing  theories  of  church  and  state; 
labored,  unavailing  efforts  to  trace  a  methodical  progress  in  the  teaching  of 
the  Saviour  and  disciples ;  spiritualistic  applications  which  effectually 
degrade  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church  ;  the  overshadowing  and  ignor- 
ing of  highly  important  truth — these  and  other  evils  attend  such  a  posi- 
tion. Thousands  of  volumes  attest  to  the  fact  that,  with  this  link  missing, 
it  is  in  vain  to  form  a  complete,  perfect  chain  in  the  Divine  Purpose,  and 
at  the  same  time  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  preaching  of  John,  Jesus, 
and  the  disciples. 

The  sad  consequences  of  overlooking  this  postponement  is  e.g.  dnly  exemplified  in 
the  work  (John  on  the  Apoc.  of  the  X.  7'est.)  of  Kev.  Desprez  (commended  by  Drs.  Noyes, 
Williams,  and  Stanley).  This  writer,  no  doubt  urged  on  by  the  critical  attacks  of  unbe- 
lief in  this  direction,  fully  and  frankly  acknowledges  aU  that  we  have  stated  concerning 
the  preaching  of  the  Kingdom  and  its  expectation  by  the  apostles  and  their  immediate 
successors  ;  but  overlooking  the  plain  and  distinctive  Scriptures  which  portray  its  post- 
ponement, he  arrives  precisely  at  the  same  conclusion  with  the  destructive  critics,  viz. : 
that  aU  this  matter  referring  to  a  Jewish  Kingdom,  to  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  and 
to  the  final  re-establishment,  must  be  ruled  out  as  no  part  of  the  Word  of  God  (being  the 
result  of  Jewish  prejudice,  misapprehension,  etc.),  because  the  lapse  of  time  has  folly 
demonstrated  that  nothing  of  the  kind  occurred  as  they  expected.  Alas  !  when  accred- 
ited ministers  of  the  Gospel  give  themselves  up  to  such  fearful  destructive  and  delusive 
criticism  to  the  delight  of  unbelievers  !  Of  course,  such  an  attitude  at  once  eliminates 
a  large  proportion  of  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  utterly  rejects  the  Apoca- 
lypne  as  revolving  around  a  chimera,  sets  aside  the  covenants  and  God's  oath  as  untrust- 
worthy, and  overshadows  all  the  remainder  with  a  heavy  pall  of  doubt.  If  Desprez  is 
correct,  what  conjuience  can  we  possibly  have  in  the  apostles,  or  in  the  utterances  of  any 
of  the  inspired  writers  ;  for  if  in  error  on  the  leading  important  subject  of  the  King- 
dom, why  not  atso  in  error  on  the  resurrection,  the  atonement,  and,  in  brief,  all  other 
doctrines  ?  No  !  never  can  such  outrageous,  dishonoring  interpretation  be  received,  al- 
though Desprez  boasts  of  a  phalanx  of  interlaced  shields  (of  proof),  for  it  lacks  coherency 
in  that  it  totally  ignores  the  proof  given  by  these  writers  themselves  respecting  the  pout- 
ponement  of  the  Kingdom.  The  past  is  no  criterion  in  the  sense  alleged  by  Desprez  (al- 
though it  proves  the  correctness  of  the  postponement),  and  he  had  better  wait  until 
*^  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  "  are  fulfilled  before  he  thus  decides.  If  Gentile  domination 
ceases,  if  the  Jewish  nation  is  restored,  and  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  downtrodden,  etc., 
and  then  the  Kingdom  does  not  come,  it  wiU  be  in  place  to  receive  his  criticism  ;  until 
then  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

Obs,  3.  The  rejection  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  is  a  rejec- 
+;/^«  r,f  fjiQ  Qj^iy  ^^y  ^YiQ,i  carv  WTilock  t\v^  «\\\^x\.Vs«  wid  otherwise  mysterious 
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Sir  ift^ings  of  Jesas.  The  consistency  of  the  Divine  narration  of  Christ's 
31  liife,  and  of  the  faith  and  conduct  of  His  disciples  before  and  after  His 
!i  death,  is  alone  preserved  by  its  adoption.  We  have  learned  and  able 
a  treatises  on  this  life  of  Jesus,  which  give  varied  and  subtle  theories  in 
t(  order  to  reconcile  events  and  sayings,  and  to  preserve  the  unity  of  Purpose, 
u  but  every  one  of  them,  even  those  written  by  believers  (as  Neander's, 
K  Lange's,  Cave's,  Fleetwood's,  Milner's,  Pressense's,  Taylor's,  Farrar's, 
f  Beecher's,  etc.),  must,  more  or  less,  resort  to  the  favorite  **  germ"  theory, 
r  to  "  a  hidden  leaven  development,"  bv  which  is  understood  that  the  tnith 
r  is  at  first  concealed  or  enveloped  in  language  which — if  understood  as  it 
;  reads,  according  to  the  letter,  is  error — the  **growinff  consciousness"  of 
f  the  church,  by  a  spiritualizing  process  through  sucn  men  as  Origen, 
t*  Augustine,  Jerome,  etc.,  is  to  bring  forth  in  ite  developed  form,  having 
discarded  **  the  husk."  • 

Yolames,  some  from  most  gifted,  learned,  and  pions  writers,  are  fiUed  with  just  snoh 
mystical  and  philosophical  reasoning,  and  all  arising  from  a  misconception  of  the  cove- 
nanted Kingdom  and  an  ignoring  of  its  postponement.  Another  class  of  learned  writers, 
rejecting  in  part  the  Origenistio  principle  of  finding  a  concealed  meaning  or  another 
)  sense,  subjecting  the  New  Test,  to  a  searching  grammatical  interpretation,  find  that  snch 
a  Kingdom,  as  we  argne  for,  was  promised,  preached,  and  fondly  expected,  but,  overlook- 
ing this  postponement  so  explicitly  declared,  tell  as  that  Jesns,  failing  in  the  designed 
restoration  of  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom  (e^mecting  bnt  not  receiving  aid  through 
angelic  interference — so  Kenan),  He  then  contented  Himself,  nnder  the  pressure  of  cir- 
comstances,  to  sacrifice  His  life  and  found  a  spiritual  Kingdom.  Some  men  (  Wolfen- 
h&Uel  FraginerdSy  pub.  by  Lessing,  etc.)  declare  that  Jesus  in  His  efforts  to  establish  a 
Kingdom,  failing  of  the  popular  support,  miserably  perished,  the  victim  of  ambition. 
Becker  (in  his  Univ.  His.  for  the  Young,  quoted  by  Hurst,  His.  Bat.,  p.  190)  thinks  that 
Jetms  received  the  idea  of  putting  forth  His  claims  from  John  and  John's  father,  and  that 
an  arrangement  was  made  between  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  predictions  relating  to 
the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Test.,  with  the  same  result.  Bahrdt,  and  many  others  recently, 
exult  and  triumph  over  this  fancied  interpretation,  without  in  the  least  noticing  hoio  the 
expressive  language  and  predictions  of  Jesus,  in  postponing  this  Kingdom,  refutes  their 
scandalous  and  vindictive  assertions.  What  must  we  think  o^men  who  only  take  as 
xnuch  of  the  Kecord  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  condemnation,  and  carefully  leave  unno- 
ticed the  very  testimony  included  in  the  same  ? 

It  may  be  suggestive,  if  not  instructive,  to  contrast  two  classes,  who  both  ignore  the 
reasons  assigned  for  and  the  predictions  of  Jesus  relating  to  this  postponement.  In 
£cce  Homo,  the  writer  informs  us  :  **  He  (Jesus)  conceived  the  Theocracy  restored  as  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  David,  with  a  visible  monarch  at  its  h%ad,  and  that  monarch 
Himself.'*  **  Christ  announced  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Monarchy,  and  presented 
Himself  to  the  nation  as  their  King  ;  yet,  when  we  compare  the  position  He  assumed 
with  that  of  an  ancient  Jewish  king,  we  fail  to  find  any  point  of  resemblance."  Now  let  us 
consider  the  reply  of  Ecce  Deus  (p.  333)  to  Ecre  Homo,  viz.  :  that  the  Davidic  Kingdom 
•was  only  **  typicar*ijxiiit  as  if  the  covenant  included  a  type)  **  of  government  and  purpose 
•which  lie  beyond  the  merely  political  horizon. "  And  the  writer  argues  trom  the  fact 
that  because  such  a  restoration  was  not  effected  at  the  First  Advent  and  since,  Jesus 
never  announced  the  restoration  of  the  Davidic  Monarchy  (i.e.  the  language  descriptive 
of  it  is  **  typical  "  of  something  else),  and  then,  satisfied  with  his  illogicxil  reasoning,  in 
his  own  fancy  triumphantly  concludes  :  **  If  the  facts  contradict  the  theory,  whcU  confi- 
dence can  be  placed  in  the  theorist  ?'*  Precisely  so  :  both  writers  ignore  plain  facts  as 
given  by  Jesus  and  the  apostles  respecting  the  Kingdom,  and  not  content  with  leaving 
these  out  of  the  question,  confess  that  their  unbelief  is  grounded  on  a  non-fulfilment  of 
prophecy  and  prediction,  just  as  if  Gk)d  is  bound  to  fulfil  them,  not  according  to  His  own 
Purpose  and  Time,  but,  to  accommodate  Himself  to  their  mode  of  exercising  faith.  Such 
writers  had  better  wait  until  **  the  times  of  the  Gentiles'*  have  ended,  until  the  elect  are 
gathered  out,  until  the  Sec.  Advent  arrives,  until  Christ's  intermediate  predictions  are 
fulfilled,  before  rashly  giving  us  those  conclusions.  We  see  from  this  what  estimate  to 
place  on  rationalistic  criticism,  which  concludes,  because  the  Kingdom  that  was  cove- 
nanted, predicted,  and  preached  was  not  at  once  realized  ;  that,  after  all,  Christ's  relation- 
ship to  the  Old  Test,  was  one  of  mere  accommodation  to  circumstances  ;  and  this  is 
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arrived  at  by  perdstenUy  taming  away  from  Scriptnre,  which  tells  ns  why  it  has  aotfrt 
been  realized  and  tcAen  it  is  to  be  witnessed.  The  same  is  true  of  that  class,  who^  m- 
caose  the  Kingdom  did  not  appear  in  the  form  grammatically  expressed,  declare  that  tht 
language  applicable  to  it  most  either  be  onderstood  spiritnally  or  as  pertaining  to  ^ 
Church— i.e.  a  Kingdom,  in  some  form,  visible  or  invisible,  most  be  recognized  tonift 
preconceived  views. 

Obs.  4.  Let  the  student  reflect  over  the  singular  attitude  of  the  PrimitiTB 
Chnrch,  viz.  :  in  view  of  this  very  postponement  laying  fhe  greatest  sfrm 
upon  Eschatology  or  doctrine  of  the  last  things,  lookiJig  forward  with  hojpe 
and  joy  to  a  speedy  Advent,  the  re-establishment  of  the  glorious  Thecksntie 
Kingdom  under  the  Messiah,  etc.,  and  can  such  a  state  of  things  be  satii- 
factorily  explained  to  take  place  under  inspired  teachers  and  their  imme- 
diate successors  without  condemning  the  doctrinal  position  of  the  early 
church  and  reflecting  upon  the  founders  of  the  church,  unless  the  same 
doctrinal  teaching  is  accepted  as  Scriptural?  Leaving  the  history  of  the 
doctrine  for  future  reference,  it  is  sutlicient  for  the  present  to  say  that  the 
idea  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  had  a  most  powerful  influence, 
for  at  least  three  centuries,  in  moulding  the  doctrinal  vieics  of  the  church. 
Hagenbach  (His.  of  Doc.  ^  vol.  1,  p.  74),  in  summing  uj)  the  general  doctri- 
nal character  of  the  early  church  period,  indicates  this  feature,  when  he 
says  :  ''''The  doctrine  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ruled  the  first  period. 
This  turned  upon  the  point  that  the  Lord  was  tioice  to  come :  once  in  His 
manifestation  in  the  flesh,  and  in  Uis  future  coming  in  judgment." 

It  has  been  remarked  by  many  (as  e.g.  Ecce  Homo,  p.  22),  that  at  the  First  Advent 
there  was  a  general  expectation  that  the  Messiah  would,  by  an  irresistible  and  super- 
nal nral  exertion  of  power,  cruHh  His  enemies  and  establish  His  Kingdom,  and  that 
**  this  appeared  legibly  written  in  the  prophetical  books  ;"  that  He  was  rejected  by  His 
countrymen  because  He  refused  to  put  forth  such  power,  etc.  We  have  seen,  under  vari- 
ous Propositions,  ichy  He  refused  to  exhibit  such  power.  The  time  had  not  yd  arrived, 
for  the  moral  conditions  imposed  were  not  observed  by  the  nation.  But  notice  :  the 
Primitive  Church,  instead  of  spiritualizing  those  prophecies,  only  p:>stponeil  the  fulfilment 
to  the  Sec.  Adf^ejit ;  the  traditional  doctrine,  the  general  expectation  derived  from  the 
prophets,  stiU  continued  in  the  Church,  only  allied  with  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus. 
The  apostles,  instead  of  correcting  this  opinion,  favor  it  by  speaking  of  Him  as  one  who, 
in  strict  accord  with  the  prophets,  shall  come  with  supernatural  power  to  destroy  His 
enemies,  etc.,  while  the  hist  revelation  (the  Apoc.)  infonns  us  that  He  will  come  "  to 
make  war,"  etc.  The  student,  if  judicious,  will  carefully  consider  this  correspondence, 
and  seek  for  its  basis  where  nlone  it  is  to  be  found,  viz.- :  in  the  Scriptures  themselves. 
This  meets  the  objections  urged  in  various  works,  as  e.g.  Hengstenberg's  The  Jews  and 
the  Ch.  Church. 

ObR,  5.  Writers  commenting  on  the  passage,  "  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the 
truth,  it  is  good  for  you  that  I  go  aioay  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away  the  Comforter 
will  not  come  unto  you,'\  etc.  (John  IG  :  7),  iave  much  to  say  concerning 
the  coming  of  the  Iloly  Spirit  as  an  advance  doctrinally,  etc.,  but  fail  to 
tell  us  why  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  special  (for  He  had  been  previously 
present),  manifestation  is  thus  announced,  could  not  come  unless  Jesus  went 
away.  This  was  necessary,  because  the  sinfulness  of  the  nation  had  post- 
poned the  predicted  promised  Coming  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Kingdom 
(comp.  Prop.  170),  hence  a  special  interposition  of  the  Saviour  was  requi- 
site both  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  gathering  out  of  the  elect  and  to  give  an 
assurance  of  a  future  fulfilment  bv  an  inchoate  fulfilment  secured  through 
the  obedience  and  exaltation  of  Christ. 

This  also  enables  us  to  answer  the  question  proposed  by  unbelief,  why  Jesns  Christ 
does  '"^*^  '^'''•aonally  manilea\i  Him^eM,  ^\.\Qaa\.TiQr«  ^sA  \\isi2L^\A  T^xaay^  Uie  unbelief  of 
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the  world.  The  reply  is,  that  having  been  rejected  by  the  covenanted  elect  nation,  and 
that  nation  suffering  the  consequences  of  such  rejection,  the  Kingdom  itself  being  post- 
poned nntil  the  time  arrives  for  the  removal  of  the  inflictions  imposed,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Messiah  is  part,  of  that  pnnishment  entailed.  Until  **  the  times  of  ttie  Gentiles'*  are 
ended,  an  open,  visible  manifestation  cannot  be  reasonably  expected.  Besides  this,  the 
engrafting  of  Gentiles  is,  as  we  have  shown,  done  on  the  principle  of  faith  and  not  of 
sight.  It  ill  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  King  to  appear  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  ces- 
sation of  punishment  and  the  gathering  out  of  an  incorporated  people  by  faith.  Killen 
( The  Anc.  Church,  p.  46)  asks  the  question,  why  so  little  notice  is  ta^en  of  the  seventy  in 
the  New  Test.,  and  answers,  because  it  was  typical  or  symbolical  of  the  future  transmis- 
sion of  the  Gospel.  They  could,  however,  be  no  type  of  the  future,  owing  to  their  exdu' 
sive  mission  and  message.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  speedy  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom  ending  their  mission  to  the  nation,  and  a  sufKcient  amount  of  evidence  being 
produced  to  show  both  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  and  the  rejection  of  the  Mesdah. 

Obs.  6.  The  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  (with  the  events  connected 
therewith),  being  the  truth  itself  joining  other  truths  in  an  intelligent  and 
satisfactory  manner, — is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  and  remove  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Jews.  The  Jews,  abiding  by  the  plain  statements  of  the  Old 
Test.,  survey  the  various  prevailing  theories,  advanced  respecting  a  present 
existing  Messianic  Kingdom,  and  nnding  them  one  and  all  antagonistic  to 
the  covenanted  and  predicted  promises,  reject  Christianity  itself^ — as  if 
this  humanly  interpolated  view  was  a  part  of  Christianity  (which  it  was  not 
for  the  first  three  centuries).     Compare  Prop.  193. 

Thus  e.g.  the  objection  urged  by  Babbi  Crool  (Restoration  of  Israel),  against  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  is,  that  He  did  not  sit  on  David's  throne  or  set  up  the  Davidic  Kingdom  as 
it  was  predicted  by  the  prophets  and  as  covenanted ;  and  also,  that  the  Jews,  instead  of  the 
promised  peace,  joy,  exaltation,  etc.,  under  the  Messianic  Kingdom  (if  it  really  com- 
menced at  or  immediately  after  the  First  Advent),  found  trouble,  suffering,  dispersion, 
etc.  Now  to  such  objections,  the  postponement,  with  the  ScripturaUy  given  reasons  for  its 
occurrence,  affords  the  only  satisfactory  reply,  seeing  that  we  leave  the  covenanted  King- 
dom intact,  the  covenants  and  predictions  just  as  they  are  written,  and  the  promises  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  in  its  covenanted  relationship,  to  be  yet  fulfilled  in  aU  their  greatness 
and  glory. 

Obs,  7.  This  acceptation  of  the  taught  postponement  effectually  removes 
the  chief  argument  against,  what  some  are  pleased  to  call,  '*  prophetical 
literalism."  Fairbairn  {On  Proph.y  p.  495,  Ap.  F.)  attempts  to  make  the 
charge  preferred  against  his  system  (viz.:  that  it  is  calculated  to  repel 
Jews),  to  recoil  upon  us  by  boldly  asserting  that  **  prophetical  literalism, 
essentially  Jewish,''  aids  the  Jews  in  rejecting  Christ,  because  we  claim 
that  many  things  referring  to  Christ  still  remain  unfulfilled.  (Comp.  pre- 
ceding Obs.)  This  is  unfounded  :  for  we  show  a  sufficiency,  already  ful- 
filled, literally,  in  Jesus  to  justify  His  being  received  as  the  Messiah,  while 
the  main  leading  objections  relating  to  the  covenants,  the  Kingdom,  the 
covenanted  position  of  the  nation,  its  supremacy  as  predicted,  etc.,  are 
answered  by  us  without  any  perversion  of  Scripture  under  the  plea  of  spirit- 
ualizing, accommodation,  a  better  sense,  etc.  The  proof  is  found  in  the 
conversions  effected  by  the  relative  systems. 

We  hold  to  the  covenants  as  given  to  the  Jews  ;  accept  of  the  predictions  received 
by  .uem  ;  indorse  as  they  did  the  literal  fulfilment  respecting  the  Kingdom,  so  that  we 
are  not  gnilty  of  that  spiritualizing  of  promises  into  a  vagne  and  invisible  fnlfilment  sa 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  a  Jewish  mind.  We  do  not  take  the  promises  expressly 
given  to  the  Jewish  nation  and  heap  them,  without  regard  to  their  connection,  upon  1h» 
Gentiles.  Oar  position,  and  the  proving  the  fulfilment  of  covenant  and  promise  in  the 
future  ;  our  showing  a  postponement  to  the  Second  Advent  of  predictions  especiaUy  near 
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and  dear  to  the  Jewish  heart,  must  necessarily  be  more  acceptable  to  Jewish  fiaith  Una 
the  wholesale  disclaimers  of  popular  systems.  The  Jew  finds  in  our  system  of  belief  • 
harmony  with  the  language  of  Scripture  that  he  sees  in  no  other  ;  and  so  much  is  tUi 
the  case  that  many  Jews  have  accepted  of  the  Messiah  under  its  inflnence,  as  witnened 
in  the  numerous  Jews  who  have  been  MUlenarians,  publishing  Millenarian  works  and  edit 
ing  Millenarian  periodicals.  Indeed  Fairbaim  breaks  the  force  of  his  own  objection,  for 
if  our  **  prophetical  literalism  is  essentially  Jewish"  it  cannot  be  hostile  to,  but  most  be 
favorable  to,  the  Jews.  Besides  this,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  when  once  the  principles  of 
interpretation  of  the  Alexandrian  school  (indorsed  by  Fairbaim)  predominated.  couTer- 
sion  among  the  Jews  became  fewer  and  fewer,  until  fijially,  under  the  spiritualizing  sjb> 
tem,  they  for  centuries  almost  entirely  ceased.  And  it  was  only  after  a  more  litenl  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible  was  reyiyed,  that  conversions  among  them  increased.  (Comp. 
works  of  McNeil,  Maigoliouth,  Brooks,  Bicheno,  etc.,  and  sermons  before  the  Londca 
Soc.  for  the  Cony,  of  Jews  by  Cooper,  etc.,  etc.) 

Obs.  8.  The  most  amiable  piety,  as  well  as  the  grossest  unbelief,  is  alike 
arrayed  against  an  acknowledgment  of  this  postponement,  owing  to  tki 
pervading  i?iflue?ice  of  the  church-Kingdom  theories.  It  is  observable  thit 
the  former  even  in  its  comments  on  things  which  are  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  state  of  the  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom  (which  the  prophets 
make  one  of  peace>  release  from  suffering,  deliverance  from  enemies,  etc), 
endeavors,  by  the  force  of  the  sheerest  inference,  to  conciliate  such  a  state 
of  things  now  existing  with  the  prophetic  delineation  of  a  Kingdom  in  a 
peaceful  and  flourishing  existence. 

Thus,  to  iUnstrate  :  Steir  (Lange's  Oom.  Malt,  vpl.  p.  199,  Doc.  1)  attributes  the  in- 
timations of  Jesus  that  His  disciples  must  endure  persecution,  tribulation,  etc.,  to  the 
fact  that  A  Kingdom  r^ery  different  to  the  one  expected  must  intervene.  But  where  is  this 
intervening  Kingdom,  combined  with  suffering,  etc.,  covenanted  or  predicted  T  Jesus,  too, 
nowhere  Bays  that  His  followers  mast  endure  tribulation  in  His  Kingdom  ;  more  than 
this,  in  view  of  the  covenanted  and  predicted  blessings,  He  could  not  truthfully  say  it,  for 
one  single  utterance  of  this  kind  would  raise  up  an  irreconcilable  antagonism.  The  New 
Test,  perfectly  agrees  with  the  Old,  fully  sustains  the  gladdening  consistency,  by  attrib- 
uting to  and  associating  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom  only  happiness,  blessing,  honor, 
and  glory.  Onco  to  be  i;i  the  Kingdom  is  freedom  from  all  evil  and  deliverance  from  the 
curse.  The  peculiarity  has  already  been  noticed,  that  in  the  Old  Test.,  so  far  as  the 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  there  is  no  discrimination  between  the  First  and  Second  Advents. 
So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  if  we  had  only  the  Old  Test,  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
First  Advent,  as  separate  and  distinct  from  another,  we  also,  like  the  Jews,  would  be- 
lieve this  Kingdom  to  be  sabsequcnt  to  His  First  Coming^.  (We  have  shown  why  this 
feature  became  necessary,  because  of  the  tender  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  First  Advent.) 
While  this  is  true,  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  in  view  of  the  refusal  of  the 
nation  to  comply  with  the  required  moral  conditions,  indicates  wliat  coming  is  meant, 
not  the  coming  to  humiliation,  rejection,  and  death,  but  the  coming  in  glory.  We  are. 
therefore,  not  at  liberty  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom  in  order  to  accommodate  U 
to  the  state  of  things  existing  during  this  period  of  postponement. 

Obs,  9.  The  Kingdom  being  thus  postponed,  and  the  process  of  the 
gathering  out  of  the  elect  now  going  on,  is  sufficient  reason  why  no  addi- 
tional Rei^elntion  is  necessary.  The  Apocalypse  of  John,  to  encourage  our 
faith  and  hope,  includes  all  that  is  additionally  required  to  be  known,  a]>- 
propriately  closing  the  direct  Divine  communications,  and  confirming  the 
voices  of  the  Prophets.  Jesus  Himself  refrained  from  penning  down  any- 
thing, contenting  Himself  with  the  testimony  of  chosen  witnesses,  becaase 
He  foresaw  that  such  writing,  if  given,  would  have  been  perverted  by  His 
enemies  and  employed  against  Himself  in  accusation  to  the  Roman  power 
(as  was  even  done  through  His  reported  words). 

For  the  same  reason,  in  part,  the  Apocalypse  is  given  in  symbolical  language,  and  the 
A**  '1  Paul  ixL  T^oaa."^  t^c^  ^g^vdx^'^^  m  \2cifiAx  «s^T«»8ivsu&.    ikltAc  the  reader  has 
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passed  over  oar  entire  argmnent,  the  reader  will  find  abundant  reason  tchy  the  Kingdom 
is  mentioned  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  without  entering  into  the  specific  details  given 
by  the  prophets,  and  xcki/  the  same  is  represented  under  symbolic  forms  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse. Taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  the  restored  Theocratio- 
Pavidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  which  necessarily  embraces  a  restored  Jewish  nation,  etc., 
a  more  extended  and  detailed  notice  would  unnecessarily  (owing  to  this  postponement) 
have  excited  the  jealousy,  hostility,  and  persecution  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Obs.  10.  Jesus  having  come  to  fulfil  the  Prophets,  and  that  fulfilment 
being  in  large  part  postponed  to  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  statements  of  the 
Prophets  remain  and  include  in  them  a  sufficiency  of  information  needed. 
To  fully  know  what  His  mission  was,  and  how  it  will  bo  eventually  real- 
ized, we  must  refer  not  merely  to  His  life,  to  the  preaching  and  testimony 
of  His  disciples,  but  also  to  what  the  Prophets  have  written,  ever  remem- 
bering that  the  covenants  form  the  basis  of  all  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom. 
From  these  united,  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  can  be  clearly  adduced. 

We  strongly  suspect  (giving  it  as  a  suggestion)  that  in  view  of  the  postponement, 
and  this  being  merely  a  preliminary  stage  to  the  final  ushering  in  of  His  Kingdom,  He, 
foreseeing  (as  has  happened)  how  the  words  of  the  Prophets  descriptive  of  this  Kingdom 
-would  be  perverted  from  their  literal  meaning  and  torn  from  their  connection  to  sustain 
Church  and  hierarchical  claims — He,  foreknowing  how  His  own  words  as  reported  would 
be  changed  in  their  meaning  for  tlie  same  purpose,  left  as  little  as  possible  on  record 
indorsing  the  preliminary  nature  of  this  dispensation,  in  order  to  avoid  addUumal  per- 
version and  spiritualizing  of  language  ;  and  in  order,  above  all,  to  make  the  covenants, 
and  predictions  pertaining  thereto,  the  objects  of  continued  humble  faith  and  hope. 
The  prophecies  that  He  has  fulfilled,  the  testimony  of  Himself  and  disciples,  the  incorpo- 
ration of  all  this  in  a  regular  Divine  Plan  possessing  unity  of  Purpose,  and  which  is  only 
sustained  and  manifested  when  the  prophecies  which  He  is  to  fulfil  at  His  Sec.  Coming 
are  included,  evince  that  we  possess  a  suffiderU  guide. 

Obs.  11.  By  this  postponement  the  special  Davidic  covenant  remains 
unfulfilled  (excepting  that  David's  Son  and  Lord  is  born,  and  qualified  for 
the  immortal  reign),  and  *^  the  fabeniacle  of  David  ^^  continues  ^^  fallen 
down'^  and  **  in  ruins,^^ — *'  The  house'^  retnains  '*  desolate,'"  It  demands 
the  harshest  interpretation  to  deny  or  spiritualize  away  existi^ig  facts. 
Yet  men,  involved  in  a  system  whicn,  of  necessity,  nwist  have  the  preaicted 
Kingdom  in  actual  establishment,  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  all  this  in  the 
most  summary  ws,y.  Thus  e.g.  take  any  prediction  relating  to  the  Messiah 
reigning  on  David's  throne  (as  e.g.  Isa.  9  :  7,  etc.),  and  see  ?iow  it  is  con- 
nected with  (I)  a  fearful  overthrow  of  the  nation,  preceding,  and  (2)  a 
deliverance  of  the  same  nation,  contemporayieously  with  the  reign.  Take 
prophecy  after  prophecy,  and  notice  how  the  rule  of  David's  Son  is  insepa- 
rably allied  by  the  Prophets  with  the  Jews  nationally^  and  well  may  we 
stand  surprised  at  the  bold  presumption  which  rudely  severs  this  connec- 
tion made  by  inspired  men,  giving  the  curses  to  the  Jews  and  tJis  bless- 
ings {promised  to  the  same  nation),  to  Gentile  nations.  Why  such  an 
unjust  and  arbitrary  interpretation?  Simply  because  the  Alexandrian- 
monkish  theory,  having  the  predicted  Kingdom  unpostpoyied,  must  in 
some  way  bend  these  prophecies  to  suit  its  pro-determined  condition. 
Alas  !  great  and  good  men  have  been  engaged  in  this  destructive  work, 
forcibly  reminding  us  that  '*  the  wisdom  of  man  is  foolishyiess  toith  Ood,^* 
and  that  **  the  things  of  Ood''  can  only  be  obtained  by  observing  what  the 
Spirit  has  recorded  and  retaining  what  is  written  unaltered. 

We  give  numerous  illustrations  from  eminent  men,  who,  with  an  honest  desire  to 
honor  Jesus,  deliberately  change  the  divine  record  of  facts.    Unbelievers  take  a  muck 
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shorter  method  to  get  rid  of  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  Tattle  (lie 
Career  qf  the  Christ.  Idea  in  History),  who  reiterates  and  compresses  an  old  Tiew :  **  H« 
(Jesns)  was  actuated  by  a  grand  political  motive,  which  met  with  a  sad  defeat ;  then  w« 
observe  the  sorrow  of  disappointment.  The  temporal  scheme  is  laid  in  the  dost.'*  Botk 
parties,  the  one  believing  and  the  other  unbelieving,  do  not  allow  the  Scriptures  to  pn> 
sent  their  own  testimony  on  the  subject ;  both  come  to  the  Word  with  preeoHceUxd 
views  of  its  teachings,  and  under  a  pious  prejudice  or  a  hostile  feeling,  explain  the 
same  so  as  to  make  it  harmonize  with  their  respective  opinions.  Both  do  injury  to  the 
truth  as  revealed  :  the  one,  by  so  dressing  it  up  that  its  natural  appearance  disappean ; 
the  other,  by  attempts  to  destroy  it.  The  one  party  may,  indeed,  plead  a  sincerity  of 
puipose,  and  the  otner  may  give  as  its  motive  the  claim  of  reason,  etc.  ;  but  the  trath, 
God's  truth,  as  vmtten,  is  dependent  for  its  realization  upon  neither  of  them,  and  will 
find  its  ultimate  verification  notwithstanding  the  misconception  of  its  friends  or  the 
cavils  of  its  enemies.  Some  few,  however,  properly  discriminate,  and  realize  the  im- 
portance of  this  postponement.  One  of  the  best  articles  on  the  subject  is  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Graven  (Lange's  Com.  Rev.,  p.  95),  which  fell  under  the  writer's  notioe  after  these 
Propositions  had  been  worked  out.  It  was  a  gratification  to  find  the  same  so  strong 
corroborated  by  such  a  scholar  ;  and  the  student  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a  perussl  of 
his  **  Excursus  on  the  Basileia." 

Obs.  12.  The  evidence  in  behalf  of  this  postponement  has  already  been 
given  ^e.g.  Prop  58,  65,  66,  67,  70,  etc.),  but  it  may  be  inatmctive  to 
notice  lioio  the  passages  affording  it  are  treated  by  many.  Thus  e.g.  con- 
sider what  Jesus  said  to  the  Jews  (Matt.  23  :  37-39  ;  Luke  13  :  34,  35), 
respecting  His  leaving  their  house  desolate  until  a  certain  period  elapsed, 
viz.:  untn  **  the  times  of  the  Gentiles''  were  fulfilled,  and  until  the  pre- 
dicted time  (as  e.  g.  Zech.  12  :  9-14  ;  Joel  3  :  etc.),  of  their  repentance  and 
willingness  to  receive  the  Messiah.  This  **  house^^  receives  singular  treatr 
ment  at  the  hands  of  those  who  overlook  the  postponement  of  the  King- 
dom. Forgetting  how  this  word  is  used  in  the  Davidic  covenant  and  by 
the  Prophets,  we  have  a  variety  of  significations  given,  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  covenant,  or  the  iVophets,  or  the  facts  as  they  existed 
when  Jesus  spoke.  Grotius,  Meyer,  and  others  make  "  the  house"  to  be 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  ;  Do  Wette  and  others,  the  city  and  temple  ;  Theo- 
phylact,  Calvin,  Ewald,  Barnes,  and  others,  the  temple  :  Lange,  and 
others,  the  temple,  city,  and  land.  But  how  could  those  be  '*  le/i  deso- 
late," i.e.  remain  in  continued  desolation  ;  for  history  shows  that  the 
temple  (as  indicated  Mark  13  : 1,  2,  etc.),  by  the  additions  made  by  Herod, 
was  a  splendid  edifice,  while  the  city  and  land  were  far  from  being  deso- 
late. The  same  history,  however,  informs  us  what  was  desolate  and  re- 
mained desolate,  viz.:  the  Davidic  Kingdom  which  was  overthrown, — the 
Davidic  tabernacle  which  was  fallen  down^ — for  the  Jewish  nation,  instead 
of  having  their  former  covenanted  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  were 
under  the  rulership  of  the  Roman  Emperors.  This  corresponds  precisely 
with  what  David  himself  predicted,  Psl.  89  :  38-45.  Let  the  careful 
student  but  reflect  :  if  Jesus  came  to  fulfil  the  Prophets,  He  will  use  the 
word  '*  house'*  as  they  employed  it,  and  especially  as  it  was  given  in  the 
covenant.  This  He  did,  taking  the  word  to  denote  the  fallen  Davidic  house 
or  Kingdom,  which  was  indeed  '*  desolate*'  for  a  long  time,  and,  being  left 
by  Him  in  that  state,  continues  so  to  the  present  day.  Let  the  reader  but 
notice  how  the  word  is  employed  in  the  covenant  itself,  how  it  is  used  by 
the  Prophets,  (as  e.g.  Jei.  "^1%  •.  5,  **  iM^  house  (^Davidic]  shall  becmne  a  deso- 
^/»*o»j")  that  neitYver  tftm^\^,  xvot  ca\>^ ,  x^^x  \^\A  w<LT<i  ^^'wJv^i^^  -^j^  \3w^  time 
For  t'ords  were  Bpokon,  ai\^ \a^  V^\^ «^ ^>^^ cou^V^u^vi-u ^\x^^ "^^'^^^V^ 
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quotations  taken  from  the  Prophets,  but  one  or  two  references  will  be 
amply  sufficient.  Thus  Amos  9  :  11  explicitly  states  that  the  tabernacle  of 
David  itself,  fallen  and  made  desolate,  shall  be  restored,  and  no  ingenuity 
can  make  thiB  fallen  throne  and  Kingdom  or  house  the  throne  of  the 
Father  in  the  third  heaven  (to  which  the  Davidic  throne  is  likened  by 
many  writers).  So  likewise  Hos.  3  :  4,  5.  Christ,  as  our  argument 
evinces,  could  not,  owing  to  the  nation's  disobedience,  restore  this  fallen, 
desolate  tabernacle  of  David,  and  therefore  tells  the  nation  that  this  deso- 
late '*  house"  shall  be  left  thus  until  another  era,  when  the  words  of  the 
Prophets  shall  most  assuredly  be  verified. 

The  caref al  student  wiU  observe  that,  owing  to  this  foreknown  postponement,  certain 
prophecies  are  framed  to  meet  its  foreseen  condition,  and  others  to  correspond  with  it  as 
an  already  determined  fact.  Thus  e.g.  Dan.  2  and  7,  as  connected  with  the  ultimate  re- 
establishment  of  Israel,  does  not  refer  in  the  slightest  manner  to  the  first  Coming  of  the 
Christ.  The  subject-matter  is  Oerdile  domination,  and  as  the  Messiah's  Kingdom,  which 
is  to  supersede  the  same,  was  not  then  set  np  but  postponed,  the  prophecies  only,  and  in 
strict  accordance  with  what  has  taken  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the  Sec.  Advent, 
when  this  wiU  be  accomplished.  Thus  also  Jesus,  after  He  announced  the  postpone- 
ment, gives  an  epitome  of  Jewish  destiny  (Matt.  24,  Mark  13,  Lnke  21),  and  only  when 
the  Sec.  Advent  arrives  does  Jewish  tribulation  cease.  Thus  again  the  Apoc.  is  so 
framed,  that  from  beginning  to  end  it  directs  the  eye  of  faith  to  a  Sec.  Advent  in  power 
and  glory,  which  shall  overcome  all  enemies  and  bring  in  a  realization  of  covenant  prom- 
ises. In  none  of  these,  extended  as  they  are,  is  the  slightest  hint  of  a  Messianic  King- 
dom already  existing  (as  many  teach),  but  the  postponement  being  assumed  as  an  accom- 
plished fact,  believers  are  spoken  of  as  suffering,  tried,  tempted,  persecuted,  etc. — en- 
during things  which  never,  never  can  be — as  the  prophets  predict  ^associated  with  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Christ. 

Obs,  13.  To  Millenarians  it  may  be  observed,  that  a  remarkable  an- 
nouncement of  the  postponement  oi  this  Kingdom,  its  ultimate  establish- 
ment in  the  restoration  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  with  the  glory  that  shall 
follow,  is  found  in  Isa.  49  : 1-23  (Comp.  Alexander's  version),  in  Micah 
6  :  2,  3,  4  {^^  give  them  up  until,''  etc.),  in  Zech.  13  :  7-9,  etc.  This  feat- 
ure, the  postponement,  will  be  corroborated  by  many  succeeding  Proposi- 
tions,— forming  a  regular  series  of  connected  reasons  confirmatory  of  this 
important  characteristic  of  the  Divine  Plan. 

Obs.  14.  Neander  {Cli,  His,,  vol.  1,  p.  36)  sees  clearly  that  to  preserve 
unity,  it  is  requisite  to  advocate  a  restoration  of  the  Theocracy,  but, 
unfortunately,  overlooking  this  postponement  and  wedded  to  a  church- 
Kingdom  theory,  he  connects  such  a  restoration  with  the  First  Advent 
instead  of  placing  it,  where  the  Scripttires  do,  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  No 
Theocracy  has  been  established,  as  covenafited,  from  the  First  Advent 
down  to  the  present,  for  that  which  is  the  kernel  or  life  of  the  Theocratic 
idea  is  lacking,  viz.:  God  condescending  to  rule  over  man  in  the  capacity 
of  an  earthly  Ruler, 

Obs.  15.  This  doctrine  of  the  postponement  rebuts  the  unbelieving  at- 
tacks against  the  Messianic  Kingdom  and  the  attempted  explanations  con- 
cerning it. 

As  e.g.  that  Jesns  having  failed  to  realize  the  Kingdom  **  by  political  means,"  and 
seeing  **  the  folly  of  mUitary  Messianism/'  He  then  **  relied  implicitly  on  the  establish- 
ment of  His  Messianic  throne  by  the  miraculous  display  of  the  divine  power  ;"  bnt  this 
finally  gave  place  to  "  the  idea  of  spiritual  supremacy,  through  the  religious  reformation 
of  His  people."    (So  Abbot,  p.  243,  J^Yeedom  and  JMoiDship,  being  a  reiteration  of  Kenan 
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and  others.)  This  is  a  complete  ignoring  of  the  Record,  and  a  reversing  of  that  whidi  is 
plainly  written,  being  pnre  assumption  without  a  particle  of  historical  proof  to  sustain  it 
Where  e.g.  is  the  least  evidence  that  Jesus  changed  the  popular  idea  (admitted  to  hs¥» 
been  at  one  time  entertained  by  Himself),  of  the  Messiah  into  *'  the  sublime  idea  of  a 
spiritual  Christ  ruling  by  love,  '*  etc.  ?  Aside  from  no  such  a  change  being  expresMd  in 
the  New  Test.,  it  is  also  refuted  by  the  Primitive  Church  being  utterly  onacquaioled 
with  such  an  idleged  transmutation. 

Obs,  16.  The  postponement  indicates  that  a  very  large  Judaistic  ele- 
ment remains  yet  to  be  realized  in  fulfilment. 

Neander  {Ch,  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  339)  and  others  assert  that  Christianity  is  "the  fal£l- 
ment  of  Judaism."  This  is  true,  but  only  in  a  limited  sense  (as  e.g.  relating  to  the  sic- 
rificial  and  ceremonial  law)  for  in  the  higher  sense  (viz.  :  the  TTieocraiic)  there  is  still 
lacking  the  fulfilment  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  with  all  that  pertains  to  it.  In  th« 
very  nature  of  the  case,  if  God's  promises  are  ever  fulfilled  in  their  plain,  unmistak&bl« 
grammatical  sense,  much  that  is  ** Jewish'*  must  eventually  be  incorporated.  Oaraign- 
ment  will  necessarUy  develop  this  feature  as  we  proceed. 

Obs,  17.  This  view  also  shows  how  ungrounded  is  the  insidioas  (and 
to  the  philosophic  mind,  fascinating)  theory,  so  prevalent,  of  distinguish* 
ing  between  the  Gospels,  making  them  different  types  or  stages  of  expres- 
sion.* The  simple  fact  is  (comp.  Prop.  9  and  10),  that  the  Gospels  are  a 
unit  in  representing  the  leading  subiect  of  the  Elingdom  and  of  the  King, 
and  all  of  them  have  the  same  Jewish  covenanted  position  presented. 

*  As  e.g.  Bernard  (Bampton  Lectures,  Leo.  2,  The  Progress  of  Doctrine),  making  Matthew 
a  Qospel  from  the  Hebrew  standpoint ;  Mark,  a  Gospel  more  disengaged  from  the  Jewu^ 
connection,  adapted  to  (Gentiles,  with  a  *'  habit  of  mind  colored  by  contact  with  JatU- 
ism  ;"  Luke,  a  Gospel  paHsing  from  Jewish  associations  to  those  "  adapted  to  a  Greek 
mind,  then,  in  some  sense,  the  mind  of  the  world  ;"  John,  a  Gospel  still  more  removed 
from  Judaism,  and  planted  upon  universal  principles,  etc.  The  objectionable  feature 
(admitting  characteristics  and  peculiarities  belonging  to  each  Gospel)  in  such  anwar. 
ranted  distinctions,  is  the  total  ignoring  of  "  the  Jewish  conceptions"  (necessarily)  of 
each,  the  fundamental  Jewish  covenanted  position  of  each,  and  that  none  of  them  shov 
any  progress  in  the  direction  of  Gentilism,  but  the  reverse,  viz.  :  striving  to  bring  Gen- 
tiles  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jewish  covenanted  Seed  as  the  Messiah  (w^ch  u 
sustained  by  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  showing  that  Gentiles  are  urged  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  Messiah  to  become  "  the  seed  of  Abraham,**  etc.). 

Obs.  18.  Unbelief, — rejecting  the  Messianic  position,  its  rejection  by 
the  nation  and  the  resultant  postponement, — endeavors  to  deteriorate  the 
actions  of  Jesus  by  ascribing  to  mere  human  passion  what  evidently  was 
caused  by  the  legitimacy  of  His  station  and  His  treatment  by  the  nation. 

Thus  e.g.  unbelievers  assert  that  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  Jesus  was  most 
amiable  and  idild,  but  that  a  change  of  disposition  took  place,  owing  to  opposition  and 
His  expectations  not  being  realized,  so  that  He  sternly  rebuked  and  denounced  His  oppo- 
nents. This  is  artfully  represented  as  a  deterioration  of  character— an  indication  of 
human  frailty.  The  reader  will  observe,  however,  that  the  unity  of  character  was  pre- 
served to  the  end,  as  witnessed  e.g.  in  His  weeping  over  Jerusalem  and  lamenting  its 
doom,  and  in  the  utterances  at  His  apprehension,  trial,  and  crucifixion,  when  grossly  in- 
sulted and  deeply  suflfering.  The  alleged  sternness  and  reproof  was  based  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  by  the  representative  men  of  the  nation,  who  refused  the  condition 
of  repentance  and  delighted  in  their  sins.  He,  therefore,  as  was  rtquisiie  to  His  position 
and  tender,  portrays  their  corruption  and  unfitness  for  the  Kingdom.  The  Theocratic 
ordering  perversely  refused  by  non-repentance,  exposed  their  own  King — seeing  their 
secret  machinations  for  His  death— to  a  righteous  indignation,  mingled  with  bursts  of 
compassion.  In  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  indignation  is  not  only  just,  but  it 
i&  the  very  thing  needed  lo  ^om^YeVi^VXi!^  ^^tA^ol^'^ddsnce^  since  it  is  not  merely  enfoio- 
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ing  holiness  as  a  prerequisite,  bnt  it  harmonizes  with  His  claims  of  Messiahship.  It  is 
the  rdecUd  King  speaking  to  His  despiserst  and  His  langoage,  denunciatory  and  stem, 
adds  force  to  tiie  validUy  of  His  claims  upon  them,  when  He  points  out  to  them  their 
moral  unfitness  for  entrance  into  His  Kingdom.  He  speaks  as  the  Messiah^  with  au- 
thority, and  His  enemies  felt  the  same.  This  whole  subject  of  the  postponement,  also, 
proTes  how  untenable  are  the  theories  of  a  late  origin  of  the  QoepeiB,  for  such  a  delicate 
and  consistent  presentation  of  the  same  could  not  have  been  the  result  of  the  periodB 
alleged. 
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Proposition  95.    If  the  chv/rch  is  the  Kingdom^  then  the  term 
"  churcK^  and  "  TciTigdoml^  shmdd  be  synonyinouB. 

Those  terms  ought,  if  such  is  the  fact,  to  be  convertible  or  inter- 
changeable without  mtiating  the  sense.  That  they  are  Tiot  synony- 
mous can  be  readily  tested  by  every  one.  The  numerous  demiitioos 
and  conflicting  opinions  of  those  who  entertain  this  view  already 
suflSciently  indicates  that  they  are  not  to  be  substituted,  the  one 
for  the  other. 

Ohs.  1.  It  may  bo  proper  to  illastrate  the  application  of  the  test  A 
few  examples  will  sumce,  as  the  subject  is  too  momentous  to  be  triflindy 
touched,  bein^  forced  to  it  by  the  argumentation  of  our  opponent&  The 
word  church  is  used  for  (1)  an  individual  congregation.  This  usa£eof« 
the  word,  of  course,  will  not  bear  tlie  test,  for  then  there  wonld  be  as 
many  kingdoms  as  there  are  congregations.  (2)  For  the  general  body  of 
believers.  Passing  by  the  passages  which  would  then  make  believers  to 
inherit  the  church,  and  which  would  teach  that  the  church  itself  shall  in- 
herit the  church,  we  select  such  as  Eph.  5  :  23-30,  in  which  the  church 


where  the  church  (i.e.  Kingdom)  is  to  be  fed,  *'  which  He  has  purchased 
with  His  own  blood,"  phraseology  applicable  to  believers  and  not  to  the 
predicted  Kingdom.  Take  every  place  where  the  word  church  occurs,  and 
either  in  the  passage  itself,  or  in  the  context,  or  by  a  parallel  passage,  the 
notion  of  believers  in  their  associated  capacity  is  understood.  But  let  us 
take  the  word  kingdom  and  substitute  for  it  that  of  church,  and  the  result 
is  seen  e.g.  in  Mark  11  :  10  ;  Luke  12  :  32  ;  22  :  29  ;  21  :  43  ;  Mark  9  :47; 
Acts  14  :  22,  eto. 

If  the  Church  is  synonymons  with  the  Kingdom,  then  what  becomes  of  the  notion 
held  by  many  that  the  Kingdom  is  invisible,  seeing  that  the  Ghnrch  is  spoken  of  as 
something  visible,  externally  manifested,  as  e.g.  Matt.  18  :  16,  17  ;  Acts  8  : 1,  etc.,  being 
nsed  in  the  same  sense  so  far  as  visibility  is  concerned,  as  that  in  Acts  19  :  32  (Greek : 
where  it  is  employed  in  a  secular  sense). 

Obs.  2.  But  the  absurdity  of  making  such  terms  synonymous  will  be 
more  clearly  seen  if  we  take  the  definitions  j^ven  of  this  Kingdom,  and 
observing  their  intimate  connection  with  this  church  notion.  Selecting 
the  example  afforded  by  Dr.  Thompson  (see  preceding  Prop.,  Obs.  8),  we 
are  told  that  this  Kingdom  consists  in  ''  the  presence  and  power  of  God 
felt  and  acknowledged  in  the  hearts  of  those  tnat  trusted  in  Him  and  did 
His  commandments/'  etc.  Put  this  "spiritual  conception"  in  place  of 
the  Kingdom  or  church,  and  sad  work  will  be  made  of  Ood's  oaih-bonnd 
covenanted  promiBes,    It  t1i\«  i&  all  that  is  meant^  then  the  most  solemn 
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pledges  ^iven  by  God  will  be  set  aside  and  remain  unfulfilled.  It  is 
Btrane:e  that  men  of  ability  are  so  wedded  to  this  mystical  conception  of 
the  Kingdom  that  they  cannot  see  how,  with  their  own  theory  of  Christ's 
delivering  up  the  Kingdom  (1  Cor.  15  :  24),  if  the  Kingdom  be  such  as 
above,  or  '*  God's  reign  m  the  heart,"  etc.,  then  such  **  apresence,''  etc.,  or 
"  reign"  once  **  felt  and  acknowledged"  will  also  beaivenup.  Or,  select 
any  one  of  those  definitions,  and  substitute  them  for  *^  Kingdom,"  in 
Matt.  8  :  12  ;  16  :  19  ;  Mark  11  :  12,  etc.,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
directly  introduce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  making  the  Scriptures  inconsistent 
and  contradictory. 

Take  for  example  Dr.  Neander's  (given  in  detail  nnder  Prop.  106)  definition  and  apply 
it  to  the  first  New  Test,  text  where  the  Kingdom  is  mentioned  (Matt.  3  :  2).  and  it  then 
reads  as  foUows  :  **  Bepent  ye  :  for  the  whole  of  a  series  of  historical  developments,  or 
a  great  assemblage  of  coexistent  spiritual  creations  is  at  hand.'*  Or,  t^e  Dr.  M'Cosh's 
favorite,  and  then  we  have  :  '*  Bepent  ye  :  for  God's  reign  in  the  heart  is  at  hand." 
Comp.  Prof.  Lnmmis's  Essay  *'  The  Kingdom  and  the  Church"  (read  before  *'  The  Proph. 
Confer."  at  N.  York),  in  which  the  inconsistency  of  making  Church  and  Kingdom  synony- 
mous, the  absurdity  of  men  talking  of  advancing  and  building  up;this  Kingdom,  the  in- 
ability of  making  a  Methodist  Kingdom,  Lutheran  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  of  saying  that  the 
Church  (if  Kingdom)  is  **  within  you,"  is  shown.  This  synonymous  nature  is  so 
mnoh  taken  far  granted,  and  so  confidently  held,  that  the  titles  of  books  indicate  it,  as 
e.g.  Maurice's  **  Kingdom  of  Christ,"  Jarvis's  '*  Uis.  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom," 
Gray's  **  Mediatorial  Beign,"  Symington's  *'  Mediatorial  Dominion  of  Jesus  Christ," 
Uhden's  '*  New  England  Theocracy,"  Wilson's  "  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'* 
an  Anon,  work,  *'  The  Inner  Kingdom." 

Obs.  3.  Such  substitutions  are  unwarranted  and  dangerous^  although 
presented  by  most  able  men.  Neander  {Life  of  Christ,  8.  82)  informs  us 
that  while  the  name  kingdom  is  "  borrowed  from  an  earthly  kingdom/' 
**  was  immediately  taken  from  the  form  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Divine 
community  was  represented  by  the  Jewish  nation,"  yet  this  idea  is  to  be 
discarded  and  a  '*  symbolical "  one  is  to  be  substituted.  This  exchange  of 
ideas  is,  however,  tinproveny  and  merely  assumed  to  sustain  the  theory  that 
the  church,  in  some  aspect,  is  the  Kingdom.  If  this  is  so,  that  the  first 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom  presented  the  leading  subiect  (i.e.  Kingdom)  of 
their  discourses  in  symbolical  language,  we  may  well  ask,  If  the  Kingdom 
was  symbolical,  whj  not  then  repentance,  faitn,  and  everything  else  con- 
nected with  this  Kingdom  ?  For,  if  the  main  subject  is  such,  why  not  the 
subsidiary  ?  This  leads  us  where  some  have,  from  a  false  premise,  logically 
landed,  making  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  a  symbolical 
or  typical  one  of  that  religion  of  humanity  which  is  now  arising. 
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Proposition  96.  The  differences  visible  in  tlie    Church  art  «i 
dences  that  it  is  not  the  predicted  Kingdmti  of  the  Messiah. 

Having  alluded  to  this,  it  may  be  well  to  particularize.  The 
Kingdom,  as  promised  from  the  details  of  prophecy,  is  to  exhibit  a 
mswle  outward  unity.  So  much  is  this  admitted  by  our  oppo- 
nents, that  they  are  seeking  for  and  advocating  such  a  unity.  Tfte 
feeling  is  almost  universal  that  prediction  demands  it ;  and  henoe 
all,  not  finding  it  yet  existing,  anticipate  it  in  the  future.  Isaiali, 
chs.  60,  61,  62,  65,  etc.,  are  conclusive.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  a  state  or  condition  has  never  been  realized  in  the  church 
after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  trial,  and  therefore  we  conclude 
that  the  church,  not  exhibiting  the  characteristics  predicted  of  the 
Kmgdom  and  connected  with  its  establishment,  is  something 
different  from  that  Kingdom. 

Obs,  1.  Let  the  unbiassed  student  contemplate  how  schisms^  etc.,  are 
foretold  in  the  church  (Acts  20  :  29,  30  ;  1  Cor.  11 :  19  ;  2  Tim.  4  :3,  4; 
Rom.  16  :  17,  etc.) ;  how  it  was  organized  amidst  disseyisioiis  and  antag- 
onism even  among  its  leaders  (on  the  subject  of  circumcision  and  obserr- 
ance  of  the  law);  how  it  affected  compromises  concerning  the  law  and  the 
ritual  ;  how  it  arose  without  a  direct  verbal  abrogation  of  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, so  that  some  followed  the  latter  and  others  annoyed  the  Gentiles  who 
refused  the  same.  Christ  Himself,  Paul  tells  us,  was  preached  a  contm- 
Hon,  These  and  other  marks  of  weakness,  infirmity,  etc.,  certainly  pre- 
vent us  from  accepting  the  church  as  the  predicted  Kingdom,  seeing  that 
the  latter  is  to  come  in  a  very  different  manner.  Its  beginning  {i.e. 
church's)  is  not  that  assigned  by  the  rrophets  to  the  Kingdom  of  promise. 

Even  the  Apostolic  Church  evidenced  great  infirmities,  as  noticed  in  Ch.  Histories  bj 
Schaff,  Kurtz,  Neander.  etc.  As  illnstrative,  we  only  quote  Gonybeare  and  Howson*8(l  e. 
1,  p.  488)  statement :  '*  It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  among  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Apostolic  Age,  the  existence  of  so  many  forms  of  error  and  sin.  It  was  a 
pleasing  dream  which  presented  the  Primitive  Church  as  a  society  of  angels  ;  it  is  not 
without  a  struggle  that  we  bring  ourselves  to  open  our  eyes  and  behold  the  reality. 
But  yet  it  is  a  higher  feeling  which  bids  us  thankfully  to  recognize  the  truth,  that '  Uieie 
is  no  partiality  with  God,'  that  He  has  never  snpernaturally  coerced  any  generation  of 
mankind  into  virtue,  nor  rendered  schism  and  heresy  impossible  in  any  age  of  the 
Church."  This  feature  has  never  been  lessened,  but  has  increased  until  e.g.  in  En^Und 
alone,  according  to  ^  Whitaker's  Almanack*'  (1879),  there  are  174  distinct  denominatioDS 
and  sects.  The  notion  of  a  Kingdom  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  predictions  relating  to 
the  Church,  viz.  :  its  militant  nature,  a  fighting  and  struggling  Church,  which  shall  ulti- 
mately, by  apostatizing  (2  Thess.  2)  and  by  lack  of  faith  (Luke  18  : 1-8),  fall  under  the 
power,  as  a  punishment,  of  a  culminated  Antichrist,  and  endure  a  fearful  perseoution  (e.g. 
Bev.  14,  Dan.  7,  etc.). 

Obs,  2.  The  progress  of  the  church  teaches  the  same.  Surely  a  King- 
dom established  by  JesuB  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  could  not  pomUy 
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have  ths  conflicting  elements  that  the  church  has  so  lavishly  shown.  Antag- 
onism in  belief,  compulsion  in  requirements,  dogmatism  in  teaching,  relig- 
ious warring,  persecution,  error,  false  doctrine,  etc.,  are  incorporated  wiSa 
her  history.  (Jorruption  not  merely  external,  but  imbedded  in  the  very 
framework  of  her  organization,  and  transmitted  for  centuries  (diversity  of 
Ch.  government,  belief,  and  practice)  ;  antagonism  even  in  relation  to  the 
most  important  things  (sacerdotalism,  baptism,  Lord's  supper,  etc.) ;  ex- 
hibition of  a  spirit  hostile  to  Messiah's  Kingdom,  even  in  the  most  noble 
of  Christian  men  [as  e.g.  Luther's  treatment  of  Zwingli,  Zwingli's 
resort  to  the  sword,  Calvin's  treatment  of  Servetus  (Mosheim's  His.  of 
Servetus),  Melanchthon's  epistle  to  Calvin,  Oct.  14,  1544,  commending 
Servetus's  execution  (Calv.  Epis.  No.  187,  p.  341,)  etc.] — these  are  land- 
marks, not  of  Christ's  Kingdom  but  of  a  preparatory  stage  subject  to  in- 
firmity, characteristic  of  all,  even  of  true  and  noble  believers.  While  here 
and  there  enlightened  piety  exists,  willing  to  fellowship  with  and  acknowl- 
edge as  brethren  in  Christ  all  who  repent  and  believe  in  Him,  yet  mul- 
titudes, organized  bodies,  counting  their  ministry  by  hundreds  and  their 
laity  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  stand  forth  in  doctrinal  exclusiveness, 
even  in  the  same  denomination  (as  e.g.  some  of  the  symbolical  Lutherans, 
High-Church  Episcopalians^  Close  Com.  Baptists,  etc.),  condemning  all 
others,  denouncing  all  others,  sitting  in  Christ's  seat  and  claiming  Christ's 

e'ero^atives  of  judging,  excluding  all  others  of  a  diverse  faith  from  the 
ingdom  of  heaven,  here  and  hereafter. 

This  is  done  too  by  those  whom,  in  spite  of  their  weakness  and  dogmatism,  we  most 
recognize  as  conacieniums  brethren  in  Christ.  While  the  absurdity  of  snoh  a  position, 
claiming  that  outside  of  its  own  special  communion  there  is  no  true  Church,  but  only  rep- 
robation and  damnation,  has  been  ably  set  forth  by  numerous  writers,  yet  it  is  a  sad 
fAct  that  multitudes  still  slavishly  cling  to  it  with  tenacity  and  zeal.  Does  such  a 
Church,  thus  divided,  etc.,  bear  ihe  imprint  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  ?  No  !  never  ought 
such  a  portraiture  as  history  but  too  faithfuUy  gives,  be  mistaken  for  the  divine  one  pre- 
sented by  the  inspired  prophets.  Blindness  voluntarily  assumed  alone  can  make  sudi 
a  mistake.  The  divisions  and  controversies  are  not  merely  between  different  denomina- 
tions, but  between  branches  of  the  same  Church,  as  e.g.  between  EpiscopaUans,  Presby- 
terians, Moravians,  Baptists,  Methodists,  Lutherans,  Beformed,  etc.  The  lack  of  union 
and  intercommunion  is  sometimes  most  painfully  manifested,  as  e.g.  in  an  exclusive 
spirit  of  clericalism  or  sacramentarianism,  which  refuses  acknowledgment  and  feUow- 
Hhip  with  others,  and  even  with  each  other.  All  Churches  are,  more  or  less,  thus 
leavened.  The  Boman  Catholics,  complacently  overlooking  their  past  bitter  divisions 
and  contests,  point  to  the  differences,  etc.,  of  Protestantism  ;  Protestantism,  overlooking 
the  design  intended  by  the  Church,  meets  the  charge  by  endeavoring  to  make  out  an  in- 
visible unity,  which  is  truly  so  '*  invisible"  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  discern  it. 
Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided,  both  suggested  by  the  Church- Kingdom  theory,  in  con- 
templating the  strange  and  painful  pages  of  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  on  the  one  hand 
Goethe's  declaration  :  '*  Misclunash  von  Inthum  und  von  Gewalt,"  which  looks  only  at  the 
evidences  of  infirmity  and  wickedness  ;  and  on  the  other,  Chateaubriand's  painting  a 
beautiful  ideal  of  the  past  and  present,  which  ignores  the  corruptions,  errors,  and  sinful- 
ness manifested.  Truth  suffers  by  either  method  ;  and  the  Church  cannot  be  utterly 
condemned  or  unduly  exalted  without  doing  violence  to  it.  Neither  blackening  nor 
whitewashing,  neither  defaming  nor  extravagantly  praising,  meets  ttie  divine  portraiture  as 
given  in  the  Scriptures. 

Obs.  3.  These  differences,  division  into  sects,  etc.  are  not  given  under 
the  impression  that  the  church  has  not,  in  a  measure,  carried  on  the  de- 
sign intended  by  its  organization.  When  the  object  for  which  the  church 
has  been  established  is  duly  estimated,  we  find  that  amidst  all  its  weakness 
and  imperfection,  prosperity  and  adversity,  fightings  within  and  without. 
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it  has  been  forwarding  and  accomplishing  the  same.     Hence,  we  ^ive  place 
to  uo  one  in  a  hi^h  appreciation  of  the  church  ;  and  yet,  in  relation  to  her 
the  truth  must  be  told — indeed  has  already  been  recorded — lest  we  er- 
aggerate  her  position,  and  dishonor  the  truth  itself.     Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory, Dogmatics,  such  works  as  Dorner's  His.  of  Froi.  Theology ^  etc.,  giw 
painful  evidence  that  controversies,  bitter  and    unrelenting,   have  been 
waged  between  portions  of  the  church,  between  good  and  great  men. 
Passing  by  the  lack  of  charity,  the  self-exaltation,  the  narrowness  and 
bigotry,  the  confessionalistic  zeal,  the  personal  contentions,  defamations, 
etc.,  we  find  that  in  important  points,  Doth  theoretical  and  practical,  de- 
voted men  of  God  were  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.     Were  it  not  for 
a  few   things  held  in  common,  such  as  faith  in  Christ,  the  antagonism 
would  be  complete.     Such  a  state  of  things,  deplorable  as  it  is,  does  not 
vitiate  the  design  to  be  accomplished  by  the  church,  which  is,  as  James  as- 
serted in  the  Apostle's   Council,  to  gather  out  a  people  for  His  name. 
TItis,  notwithstanding  the  hindrances  and  obstacles  mentioned,  has  been 
carried  on  down  to  the  present  day.     These  evils  mav  to  some  extent  bsTe 
retarded  and  hindered  the  work,  but  still  it  has  been  goin^  on  toward 
completion.     "No  a^e,  no  century,  no  year,  with  its  encompassing  infirmi- 
ties, but  has  brought  forth,  through  the  church,  the  called  and  adoptdi. 
But  to  convert  this  design  ijito  the  Kingdom  itself  requires  an  imagination 
and  a  faith  strong  enough  to  plant — against  the  direct  testimony  of  holy 
men  of  old — these  evils,  these  conflicting  elements  into  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Son  of  Man.     Whilst  this  diversity,  etc.,  cannot  be  charged  to  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles  (for  they  warned  us  against  it) ;  whilst 
it  is  evidence  of  the  probationary  and  not  Kingly  condition  of  the  church 
which  could  not  be  avoided  without  destroying  man's  free  moral  agency, 
yet  they  have  come  to  pass,  and  the  church  grievously  erred  in  giving 
place  to  them.     Explanations  and  apologies  do'not  lessen  the  naked  facts, 
and  cannot  break  their  force.     Unbelief  may  foolishly  level  them  against 
Christianity,  when  Christianity  itself  in  the  Isew  Test,  pointedly  condemns 
it ;  piety,  on  the  other  hand,  just  as  foolishly  endeavors  to  palliate  the  same 
by  claiming  it  as  a  necessity,  a  reauisite  historical  growth,  etc.;  still  the 
facts  remain,  and  can  only  be  explained  by  placing  them  where  the  Bible 
does,  viz. :  in  the  depravity  and  weakness  of  man. 

To  a  considerate  mind,  the  very  condition  of  the  Church,  instead  of  reflecting  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  Divine  Truth,  most  abundantly  confirms  it ;  for,  without  undnly 
exalting  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom  bearing  on  its  bosom  a  mass  of  corruption,  he  sees 
that  amidst  aU  this  diversity,  error,  hostility,  etc.,  Ihe  one  great,  grand  design  has  never  been 
lost  sUjhi  oft  i.  e.  to  save  them  that  believe.  If  it  be  said  that  these  evils  are  not  inherent, 
but  foreign  outgrowths,  we  may  even  admit  this  without  weakening  our  argument,  see- 
ing that  we  proceed  on  the  ground  that  such  a  picture  as  the  Church  has  presented  is 
not  the  one  drawn  by  the  prophets.  Whether  produced  legitimately  or  not,  whrther 
necessary  developments  or  not,  they  resulted  in  the  Church,  and  as  firm  believers  in 
divine  inspiration,  we  cannot,  dare  not  receive  the  Church  as  the  Kingdom  predicted  by 
inspired  men  ;  for  if  we  do,  to  that  extent  do  we  make  those  men  untruthful  and  their 
record  of  the  Kingdom  an  impossibility  to  be  realized  as  presented  by  them  (Le.  in  the 
grammatical  sense).  We  cannot  e.g.  reconcile  with  the  prophetic  record  of  the  increased 
and  constantly  expanding  power  of  Me^iah's  Kingdom,  the  losses  which  the  Church 
has  sustained  in  the  past  in  Asia,  Africa,  Greece,  etc.  The  prophets,  instead  of  losses, 
give  us  glorious  permanent  and  eternal  retention.  Hence,  while  discarding  the 
notion  of  the  Kingdom,  we  cling  to  the  observable  gracious  design  of  the  Church  as 
promised  and  developed  in  her  history.  This  gives  the  proper  antidote  to  a  class  of 
books  ably  written,  which  artfully,  and  in  many  respects  most  truthfully,  represent  the 
weakness,  posiUve  e^U,  incoxpoiOitQd  with  and  extended  by  the  Church,  and  from  this 
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deduce  that  the  prophecies,  being  tinfolfilled,  the  predictions  are  merely  human  opin- 
ions. We  believe  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  long  ago  observed,  in  answer  tu  the  Papal  argu- 
ment of  unity,  "  that  the  Church  of  God  hath  been  in  all  ages  subject  to  contentions 
and  schisms  ;  the  tares  were  not  sown  but  when  the  wheat  was  sown  before.  Our  Sav- 
iour Christ  delivered  it  for  an  ill-note  to  have  outward  peace.  And  reason  teacheth  us 
that  in  ignorance  and  implied  belief  it  is  easy  to  agree,  as  colors  agree  in  the  dark  ;  or  if 
any  country  decline  into  Atheism,  the  controversies  wax  dainty,  because  men  do  not 
think  religion  scarce  worth  falling  out  for  ;  so  as  it  is  weak  divinity  to  account  contro- 
rersies  an  ill  sign  in  the  Church."  So  long  as  tares  and  wheat  continue  mixed — which 
is  down  to  the  Sec.  Advent — so  long  will  this  state  continue. 

Obs,  4.  This  leads  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  unity  of  the  church. 
The  notion  of  a  Kingdom  attached  to  it,  involves  that  of  unity.  To  carry 
out  the  design  of  the  church  does  not  necessarily  require  unity  ;  unity  in- 
deed would  facilitate  its  execution,  and  for  various  reasons  it  is  desirable^ 
and  hence  is  enjoined,  but  really  is  not  essential,  as  the  historv  of  the 
church  conclusively  proves.  **  Them  that  believe"  are  found  in  all  denom- 
inations ;  those  that  are  savingly  united  to  Christ  are  found  in  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  ;  admixture  of  error,  difference  in  Ch. 

fovernment,  etc.,  has  not  prevented,  in  the  opposing  camps,  persons  to 
ccome  justified  hj  faith,  adopted  by  ^ace,  and  engrafted  as  the  elect. 
The  prayer  of  Christ,  so  often  quotea,  for  union  has  special  reference  to 
the  ultimate  end  of  the  church,  and  is  identified  with  the  manifestation  of 
His  glory  (see  Prop.  184).  Many  contend  that  union  now  is  essential,  or  at 
least  necessary.  Keeping  in  view  the  object  intended  by  this  dispensation, 
we  may  concede  its  desirableness  to  expedite  the  gathering  of  the  elect, 
but  it  is  not  absolutely  requisite  for  this  purpose.  At  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  Church,  as  every  historian  concedes,  even  in  tho 
Apostolic  age,  there  was  a  tendency  (even  among  the  Apostles),  to  diver- 
sity, which  has  continued  down  to  our  day,  and  we  are  assured  by  theWord 
will  continue  until  Christ  ushers  in  the  Mill.  Kingdom.  Just  as  God  has 
used  the  peculiar  temperament,  disposition,  style,  etc.,  of  men  in  giving 
His  Word,  so  He  also  employs  the  various  temperaments,  dispositions, 
talents,  etc.,  of  men  in  gathering  out ;  but  whilst  in  the  former  diversity 
exists  without  breaking  the  unity  of  that  Word  being  ander  the  restrain- 
ing influence  of  inspiration,  the  latter  amidst  its  diversity  has  no  such  re- 
straining medium,  saving  that  Word  which  is  already  given.  Therefore, 
the  unity  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  utterances  of  the  church  as  such,  not 
in  its  outward  external  form,  not  even  in  its  inward  experience  and  feel- 
ing, but  only  in  three  things  :  (1)  in  working  out,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, a  common  design,  i.e.  the  salvation  of  believers  ;  (2)  that  every 
member  savingly  united  to  Christ,  whether  recognized  or  not,  whether 
agreeing  in  all  things  with  us  or  not,  sustains  the  relation  of  brother  and 
joint  heir  with  those  who  also  thus  believe  ;  (3)  the  common  relation  that 
all  believers  sustain  to  Christ  even  now,  and  which  is  finally  to  be  openly 
manifested.  Therefore,  the  efforts  of  those  who  urge  for  unity  among 
brethren,  without  the  exclusion  of  a  diversity  which  is  inseparable  from  a 
probationary  state,  are  to  be  commended. 

Such  as  the  labors  of  Dr.  Schmucker,  the  Christian  Alliance,  and  others.  The  Augs. 
burg  Confession,  Art.  7,  pointedly  says  :  *'  That  subordinate  differences  do  not  abolish 
the  unity  of  the  church.'*  This  unity,  as  the  reader  sees,  does  not  bear  the  marks  of 
the  covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  being  more  of  a  spiritual  and  invisible  nature, 
and  preparative  to  the  unity  that  shall  be  manifested  when  the  Christ  and  His  members 
are  revealed. 
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Proposition  97.   lite  various  foi^ms  of  Church  government  inr 
dicate  that  tlie  Church  is  not  (lie  promised  Kingdom. 

Taking  the  prophetic  record,  which  gives  the  Messianic  Kingdom 
a  uniform  government  with  a  uniform  faith,  it  is  imjyossiDie  to 
accept  of  the  church,  with  its  diversified  forms  of  government^  as 
an  Irdended  exhibit  of  the  Kingdom. 

Ohs,  1.  While  men  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  church,  yet  it  is 
generally  admitted,  excepting  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  a  High-Church 
party,  that  Christ  did  not  found  His  church  with  an  accurately  defined  ami 
fixed  form  of  government  for  its  associated  capacity,  but  left  the  forms  it 
should  assume  in  society,  and  amon^  nations,  to  the  development  made  bj 
Providence  and  human  agency.  This  view,  perhaps  slightly  but  not 
materially  modified,  is  the  belief  of  multitudes.  If  we  accept  of  it,  then 
it  refutes  the  notion  of  the  church  being  a  Kingdom,  for  it  admits  at  oocj 
that  the  church  at  its  commencement  lacked  one  of  the  essentials  of  a 
Kingdom,  viz. :  a  regularly  constituted  form  of  government.  With  our  doc- 
trine of  the  church  and  Kingdom  this  omission  remarkably  harmonizes ; 
so  much,  indeed,  that  it  is  requisite.  If  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  is 
correct,  that  such  a  Kingdom  under  a  regularly  constituted  government  is 
found  in  the  church,  then  an  important  and  serious  objection  would  be 
raised  up  against  us.  Millenarianism  has  ever  resisted  her  doctrine  as  an 
invasion  of  the  Messiah's  rights  and  privileges,  and  as  hostile  to  the  early 
church  view  ;  for  her  doctrine  cannot  be  maintained,  being  merely  the 
result  of  the  hierarchical  growth  of  centuries,  and  lacks  a  Scriptural  foun- 
dation. The  very  design  of  the  church  does  not  require  such  a  govern- 
ment, it  being  fully  met  by  the  simple  organization,  few  rites,  sacraments, 
worship,  and  rules  whicli  are  given. 

It  is  remarkable  how  guarded  prophecy  is,  not  to  allow  the  Chnrch-Eingdom  theory  to 
find  encouragement  in  itH  portrayals  of  the  future.  Thus  e.g.  Dan.  2  and  7  (cnmp.  Props. 
104,  121,  and  160),  in  which  we  find  that  the  nominal  conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire 
under  Gonstantine  and  the  resultant  form  of  church  government  patterned  after  the  ciTil, 
is  unacknowledged.  The  transformation  formed  no  Kingdom  of  God  (as  multitudes  vain- 
ly dream)  for  the  Empire  still  remains  symbolized  as  a  htasi  down  to  the  end.  Its 
Christianity,  nominal  and  hierarchical,  pregnant  with  bitter  evils  and  future  persecu- 
tions, properly  remains  unrecognized.  The  simple  fact,  Scripturally  attested,  is  this, 
that  during  these  "  times  of  the  Gentiles,"  believers,  instead  of  inheriting  a  Kingdom, 
are  members  of  civil  government,  and  are  taught  to  render  civil  obedience,  acknowledg- 
ing earthly  kings  and  rulers  to  be  such  over  them.  Let  the  student  refer  to  Props.  3, 
58,  etc.,  and  see  the  diversity  existing  respecting  the  time  when  this  alleged  Kingdom 
was  inaugurated,  and  he  will  find  additional  reason  for  rejecting  the  prevailing  view, 
because  a  Kingdom,  to  be  such,  must,  of  necessity,  have  some  form  of  government 
allied  with  it,  but  this  vagueness,  indistinctness,  lack  of  form,  is  opposed  to  the  notion 
of  such  having  been  founded. 

Obs.  2.    Some  \\6Vi  ttiat  >ft3  Vvc^-oi^  cflL  >i>cv^  ^x«^\5«v\^%  ^"^^cdl^^^^^ 
Christ  rules  over  \t  by  axXe^^^t^xv^  ^,^.  >2t.^  '^!;^1::^?^^ 
«r.r..;r.f^d  and  regularly  aLeft^en^^^  "fe^V^^^^^^l  %  ^^^>^  ^^ ^^  ^^^ 
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State,  forming  State  religions  ;  others,  by  the  ministiy  and  officers  of  the 
eongreffation  ;  some,  by  individual  congregations  who  in  the  aggregate 
form  the  Kingdom  ;  others,  by  General  Councils,  Conferences,  Assem- 
blies, or  Synods ;  and  others,  by  the  associated  union  of  the  civil  power 
with  the  church  either  as  primary  or  subordinate.  There  is  a  variety  to 
suit  all  inclinations.  Again,  some  tell  us  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom, 
but  that  no  one  form  oi  government  is  prescribed,  it  being  left  optional 
with  the  church  to  organize  that  form  best  adapted  to  contingencies  ; 
others,  that  the  government  of  the  church  must  be  so  shaped  as  to  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  civil ;  others,  that  the  New  Test,  leaves  the  whole 
matter  discretionary  with  every  individual  congregation  to  assume  one  ; 
and  still  others  inform  us  that  the  church,  whilst  a  Kingdom,  is  not  one  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  only  symbolically,  but  is  a  society  of  believers 
governed  by  the  moral  law  and  the  institutions  of  the  New  Test.,  its 
members  being  still  subject  to  the  civil  power,  etc.  History  is  filled  with 
the  bitter  contests  arising  between  the  advocates  of  these  opinions,  and 
every  party  nearly  can  enroll  its  martyrs  who  fell  in  defence  of  its  peculiar 
tenet  of  church  government.  Is  such  a  sad  diversity  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  Christ's  covenanted  Kingdom  ?  The  idea  of  a  stable,  well-ordered, 
acknowledged,  and  duly  enforced  government  is  connected  by  all  the 
prophets  with  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  but  if  the  church  is  it,  what  party 
can  rightfully  claim  it  ?  So  little  is  this  the  predicted  Kingdom  that  there 
is  no  one  here  (excepting  we  take  the  infallible  Pope,  or  Young,  or  others, 
who  claim  to  speak  by  inspiration)  to  decide  when  believers  differ  among 
themselves  respecting  the  government  itself.  Is  it  not  strange  that  in- 
telligent men  continue  to  insist  upon  having  such  a  Kingdom  present,  when 
they  differ  so  essentially  among  themselves  concerning  such  a  weighty 
matter  as  the  form  of  the  Kingdom  ?  Can  we  imagine  that  when  Christ's 
Kingdom  as  covenanted  and  predicted  is  once  truly  set  up,  that  it  will  be 
in  a  shape  so  undecisive  and  peculiar,  that  men  will  contena  with  each  other 
OS  to  its  nature  and  form  ?  ^o  I  never  !  In  the  day  that  the  Lord  is  King 
over  all  the  earth  (Zech.  14),  and  His  majesty  and  power  is  seen  in  giving 
and  enforcing  law,  in  restoring  and  upbuilding  with  Godlike  energy  and 
force  the  Davidic  throne  and  K^ingdom,  men  will  not  find  it  so  insignifi- 
cantly or  enigmatically  expressed  that  its  organization,  etc.,  can  become  a 
question  like  the  preceding. 

Singnlar  episodes  are  to  be  found  in  this  diversity.  We  mention  a  few  as  illustrations 
of  the  inability  of  man  to  preserve  a  consistency  when  violating  the  Divine  order  relat- 
ing to  the  Church.  Some  German  divines,  thinking  that  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom,  to 
be  truly  such,  must  have  some  point  of  external  unity,  insist  (as  e.g.  Rothe  and 
Thierschs— see  Pfessense's  review  of  them,  Early  Years  of  Christianity,  p.  411-412),  that 
the  apostles  must  have  held  a  second  Council  at  Jerusalem,  in  which  they  instituted  the 
Episcopate  !  Savonarola,  under  the  influence  of  this  Kingdom  notion,  claimed  that 
Christ  had  condescended  to  become  the  peculiar  Monarch  of  the  Florentines  (Roscoe's 
Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  p.  345).  The  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  Mormons, 
etc.,  with  this  Church  idea  have  claimed  a  special  Kingdom  of  God  as  existing  among 
themselves.  Fanatics  have  duly  taken  advantage  of  the  notion,  and  carefully  incorpo- 
rated it  into  their  schemes.  Eccl.  History  (especially  English  and  Scotch)  contains  nu> 
merous  instances  where  national  establishments  of  religion  were  discarded  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom,  while  the  very  men 
who  made  such  an  objection  made  themselves  liable,  on  the  same  ground  precisely,  of 
rejection,  because  they  too  set  up  the  Church  separated  from  the  State  as  the  Kingdom. 
Edward  Irving,  in  his  work  Church  and  ISiaie,  overlooking,  even  while  expounding  proph- 
ecy, the  design  of  this  dispensation  in  gathering  ont  a  people  for  a  future  divinely  con- 
stitated  Church  and  State,  makes  in  his  argument  a  divinely  constituted  State  practicaL 
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and  as,  in  a  measnre  at  least,  existing.  This  plunged  him  into  opinions  intolerant,  etc 
The  notion  of  **  The  Divine  Right"  is  indeed  ideally  correct,  but  we  must  not  foigcC 
the  period  when  God  Himself  shall  practically  and  really  manifest  it  in  a  chosen  K^ 
and  His  associated  selected  kings.  This  view  of  the  Church  and  the  State  was  one  cnm 
of  Irviug's  troubles,  leading  him  to  endeavor  to  realize  the  impossible,  that  which  wag  ia 
the  future  and  in  God's  own  performance.  Such  allusions  as  these  could  be  multiplied, 
which  are  given  not  for  the  sake  of  showing  an  abuse  (for  the  abuse  of  a  doctrine  doei 
not  disprove  the  doctrine  itself),  but  rather  how  variously  men  are  influenced  by  the 
notion  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  now  witnessed. 

While  thus  employing  the  diversity  existing  as  evidence  that  the  Church  is  not  the 
Kingdom,  we  must  not  be  understood  as  opposed  to  a  form  of  Church  government  as  a 
necessity  for  its  growth,  etc.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  exceeding 
lax  views  of  the  '*  Plymouth  Brethren'*  respecting  Church  government.  It  has  been  the 
universal  opinion  of  the  Church,  following  the  Apostolic  age,  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  in 
and  through  the  Church,  called  the  Ministry,  such  a  call  being  confirmed  by  a  mediate 
act  of  the  Church.  The  Church,  in  its  official  capacity,  is  the  instrument  to  determine 
by  examination,  the  validity  of  the  call,  in  order  to  avoid  imposition,  etc.  This  has  been 
the  universal  rule,  founded  on  Scripture,  however  disputes,  etc.,  arose  respecting  the 
grades  of  the  i^iinistry.  We  cannot,  therefore,  sympathize  with  the  "  Brethren's"  tinde 
against  *'  Clericism,"  simply  because,  if  followed,  it  would  result  in  disintegration  and 
perversion.  Hence,  to  make  baptism  an  ordinance  not  m,  but  outside  of  the  Church  de- 
pendent  on  the  individual  and  the  teacher,  is  unscriptural  (leaving  out  an  ordinance  of 
the  Church) ;  and  to  make  the  ministry  dependent  on  the  will,  or  vagaries,  or  supposed 
inspired  influence,  of  individuals,  is  also  unscriptural  (making  the  Church  virtually  de- 
pendent upon  influences  outside  of  it,  and  over  which  it  has  no  control).  The  autho^ 
ity — if  any  is  claimed— depends  not  upon  any  official  voice  of  the  Church,  but  upon  the 
ipse  dixit  of  this  or  that  one  claiming  to  be  directed  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  door  is 
thus  opened  to  claims  and  pretensions  that  pride,  love  of  notoriety.  Qtc.,  will  speedily 
avail  themselves  of,  owing  to  human  depravity.  Alas !  extremes  in  the  Church  have 
already  borne  a  mass  of  deadl}'  fruit ;  even  with  the  gi^atest  care  and  utmost  watchful- 
nesH,  unqiialifiod  and  uncalled  men  have  been  foisted  on  the  Church,  but  human  weak- 
ness,  with  no  proper  checks,  untrammelled,  and  with  power  to  claim  a  ministerial 
position,  will  bo  sure  to  manifest  itself.  Studying  such  passages  as  2  Tim.  *2  : 2,  and 
those  referring  to  the  appointment  of  Elders,  as  well  as  the  intimations  of  a  continued 
ministry  in  the  ('hurch,  and  then  linking  with  these  the  universal  custom  of  the  early 
Church,  as  testified  to  by  history,  that  a  ministry,  no  matter  in  what  forms  (for  that  is 
another  question,  touching  the  Hierarchy,  etc.),  was  perpetuated  in  and  mediately  by 
the  Church,  it  seems  to  us  strange  that  men,  evidently  sincere  and  pious,  will  set  them- 
selves  up  at  this  late  day  as  alone  right  in  discarding  all  **  Clericalism,"  and  the  whole 
Church  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  in  the  wrong.  The  result  is,  that  however  honest 
in  their  views,  they  are  only  injuring  the  truth  by  associating  such  demonilizing  opin- 
ions, unueccHsarily  disquieting  others  in  their  Church  relationships,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  sects  by  forming,  with  special  and  extraordinary  high  spiritual  claims, 
another.  The  effort  to  make  the  eldership  an  exceptional  and  mere  introductory  office 
is  unsuccessful  and  unhistorical.  So  the  effort  to  overthrow  the  view,  that  men  in  the 
Church,  and  by  virtue  of  their  position  in  the  Church  as  teachers,  are  not  to  per|)etuate  a 
ministry  (as  exemplified  in  Timothy,  Titus,  and  Barnabas)  by  some  act  of  setting  them 
apart  (thus  giving  them  an  official  recognition),  is  both  unscriptural  and  unhistorical. 
To  leave  the  distribution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  to  a  direct  intimation  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
IS  fanatical  and  substituting  human  imaginings  for  divine  inspiration.  To  leave  the 
Holy  Gliost,  on  an  occasion  of  discipline,  to  designate  who  shall  be,  for  the  occasion, 
the  Elders  or  rulers,  is,  to  say  the  least,  dangerous,  and  may  cause  personal  feeling  or 
prejudice  to  triumph.  To  allow  special  and  specific  claims  to  eldership  or  rulership. 
etc.,  under  the  specious  plea  of  being  directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  visionary 
notion  of  a  mystical  enthusiasm,  and  tends  to  bring  us  under  the  subjection  of  false 
claims  and  pretenses.  The  entire  theor>''  (as  illustrated  e  g.  Holden's  .yfinLstry  cf  thf 
Witrd,  and  Corinth  and  Sects)  is  calculated  to  lead  astray  and  impair  the  usefulness  of  its 
upholder.  For  it  raises  up  an  antagonism  to  other  Churches,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
uncharitable  and  unchristian.  Thus  Holden  {Corinth  and  ikcts)  declares  emphatically 
that  a  man  who  has  the  truth,  and  is  conscientious,  cannot  go  to  any  of  the  Churches 
(saving  that  of  the**  Believers")  to  worship,  for  in  doing  so  he  virtually  connives  at 
schism,  sectarianism,  etc.  It  will  be  well  indeed  for  these  **  Brethren"  if  they  have  the 
piety,  usefulness,  etc.  that  man.'j  m  thfti^?>  CVvvvxchea  manifest.  This  intense  bigotry  (and 
there  are  others  who  ^uat  a*  ltft«\'s  coTLi5ttb\fi».  ^iXv«i''''^^:^^2tix«s:"^  s&  ^^^  \sA^^s»&^\s^<saL 
outffTOwth  of  their  system,  auei  ^V\<i«>ue^^V>Mv\.\\»\^\i^kaRA.  wi.  wwst. 
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Proposition  98.     That  the  church  is  not  the  Kingdom  promised 
to  David^s  Son  was  the  belief  of  the  early  church. 

This  has  already  been  distinctly  shown  nnder  Props.  69-75,  but 
some  additional  remarks  to  enforce  the  same  can  be  readily  giv^en. 

Obs.  1.  If  the  church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God,  we  certainly 
onght  to  find  some  direct  passage  teaching  this,  either  in  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles  or  their  immediate  successors.  But  such  an  one  cannot  be 
found.  For  two  reasons  it  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  Epistles.  (1)  If 
the  Apostles  at  one  time  in  their  ministry  misapprehended  (as  learned 
men  tell  us  on  Acts  1  : 6,  but  which  we  deny),  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom, 
then  surely  at  a  later  period  when,  as  we  are  again  told,  they  understood 
that  the  church  was  meant,  we  should  reasonably  expect  that  on  so  vital  a 
matter  some  decisive  utterance  should  be  given,  explanatory  of  the  mistake 
made  in  their  previous  preaching  and  confirmatory  of  a  change  of ■  view. 
Simple  justice  to  the  truth,  and  to  themselves  required  this  at  their  hands, 
in  view  of  their  peculiar  position.  (2)  The  Jews  held  that  the  predicted^ 
covenanted  Kingdom  was  an  external,  visible  reign  of  the  Messiah  on  the 
restored  Davidic  throne,  etc.  Now  in  consequence  of  having  continually 
to  meet  such  prejudices,  it  is  peculiarly  significant  that  they  employ  no 
reasoning  so  prevalent  at  the  present  day,  viz.:  that  the  church  is  the 
Kingdom,  etc.,  when  such  would  have  been  \n  place  and  eminently  proper 
if  the  Jews  were  in  error.  If  the  reader  says  that  other  errors  of  tne  Jews 
were  not  noticed,  we  reply,  that  all  that  were  of  importance  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  Christian  dispensation  the  Apostles  met  and  refuted.  And  this 
one,  if  really  an  error,  is  of  such  magnitude  and  weight,  had  such  a  direct 
influence,  sustained  such  a  relation  to  the  very  thing  they  were  taught  to 
proclaim,  viz.:  "the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,"  that  it  is  impossible  to 
oelieve  that  they  would  have  passed  it  by  without  a  distinct  rejection  and 
a  substitution  of  the  truth.  A  whole  nation  under  a  mistake  respecting 
the  Messiah's  Kingdom  which  the  Apostles  were  specially  commissioned  to 
preach  ;  and  yet  an  error  so  fundamental  is  not  directly  corrected,  but  must 
be  inferred  or  implied!  Is  it  reasofiable  or  credible?  The  truth  is,  that  no 
such  repudiation  of  error  was  needed. 

Obs.  2.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  may  again  be  said,  that  the  declara- 
tions of  the  Apostles  concerning  the  nearness  of  the  Advent  (Prop. 74)  pre- 
vented them  from  entertaining  the  view  that  the  church  is  the  promised 
Kingdom  of  Christ.  Hoto  could  they  believe  the  church  to  be  such  as  the 
glorious  Kingdom  predicted,  e.g.  by  Daniel,  whose  dominion  was  to  be 
world-wide  and  everlasting,  when  they  were  constantly  looking/or  the  con- 
sumnmtion  f  We  confess  no  sympathy  with  Dr.  Neander's  method  of  rec- 
onciliation when,  referring  to  this  point,  he  exonerates  the  Apostles  by 
showing  that  they  were  still  U7ider  Jewish  forms  of  thought,  but  that  the 
seeds  of  truth  then  sown  by  them  would,  by  a  loit^oxdAVCkfti  ^^-s^^^Tass^-* 
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finally  be  stripped  from  this  apostolic  shell  or  husk.  We  dare  fud  tab 
such  liberties  with  apostolic  men,  and  admit  that  they  were  mistaken  in  so 
consequential  a  matter  ;  for  if  we  do,  what  assurance  have  we  that  they  did 
not  also  misconceiye  other  truths,  enshrouding  them  also  in  '^  husks"  ?  Did 
the  Spirit  which  promised  to  lead  them  into  truth,  which  was  specisU? 
given  to  them  to  impart,  conduct  them  to  a  lower  plane  of  knowledge,  and 
contradict  the  inspiration  given  to  Daniel  ?  Were  the  Apostles,  cUimii^ 
inspiration,  more  fallible  than,  saj,  Origen  or  Augustine,  or  Jerome,  or 
Eusebius,  etc.  Receiving  the  admissions  of  a  host  of  writers  (as  e.g.  Watts, 
Essay  prefixed  to  World  to  Come)  that  '*  the  Christians  of  the  first  age  did 
generally  expect  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  in  that  very  age  wherein  it  was  foretold  ;"  that  "  ii» 
primitive  Christians  imagined  the  day  of  resurrection  and  judgment  was 
near,"  etc.,  it  follows  that  they  could  not  possibly  admit  the  Origenistic 
view  of  the  Kingdom.     (Comp.  Keander,  Mosheim,  Kurtz,  etc.) 

Obs.  3.  The  strongest  possible  ar^ment  that  the  Apostle  Paul  coald 
have  used  to  convince  the  Thessalonians  that  they  were  mistaken  as  to  the 
imminency  of  the  Advent,  would  have  been  the  modem  one  concerning  the 
church,  i.e.  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  church,  and  that 
according  to  Daniel  and  the  prophets  a  long  career  of  honor  and  dominion 
was  before  it,  for  it  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  a  Kingdom  just  newly 
set  up  should  so  speedily  come  to  an  end  without  fulfilling  the  prophecies. 
Let  the  student  reflect  on  the  situation,  on  the  abundant  predictions  con- 
cerning the  Kingdom,  and  then  let  him  consider  that  if  the  church  was 
really  intended  to  meet  the  prophecies  of  the  Kingdom,  surely  such  an  ap- 
peal, so  simple,  consistent,  and  convincing,  would  have  been  spoken.  In- 
spiration, however,  to  be  consonant  with  itself,  could  not  thus  give  it 
Instead  of  designating  the  church  a  Kingdom  they  (the  Apostles)  teach 
that  it  is  a  probationary  and  preparatory  stage  to  the  Kingdom.  In  the 
very  Epistle  (Hebrews)  that  above  all  others  was  designed  for  the  Jews, 
ana  where,  if  anywhere,  the  church  should  be  specifically  (if  such)  elevated 
to  the  position  of  Messiah's  Kingdom,  we  have,  instead  of  this,  language 
employed  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  confirm  the  Jews  in  their  idea 
of  a  Kingdom  still  future.  Taking  e.g.  the  phrase  '*  the  world  to  come,'^ 
knowing  the  notions  that  the  Jews  (Prop.  137)  attributed  to  it,  and  rep- 
resenting Jesus  as  the  One  to  whom  it  would  be  subject ;  speaking  of 
**  the  rest"  as  future  and  that  it  is  **  a  keeping  of  the  Sabbath"  without 
explaining  that  it  was  very  different  from  that  anticipated  by  the  Jews 
(Prop.  143)  under  David's  Son  ;  declaring  that  the  covenant  promises  are 
realized  only  in  Christ  when  He  **  should  come  the  second  time  unto  sal- 
vation,"— these,  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  Epistle,  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
church  must  wait  for  **  the  appearing  and  Kingdom,^* 

Obs,  4.  Neander  {His,  of  Plant.  Ch.  Churchy  vol.  2,  p.  176)  thus  gives 
Paul's  view  :  "  Such  an  universal  sovereignty  in  reserve  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  Paul  certainly  acknowledged  ;  but  the  thought  was  then,  and  must 
have  continued  to  be,  not  familiar  to  his  mind,  that  such  a  supremacy  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  was  to  be  formed  by  that  developing  process  which 
Christ  compares  to  t\ie  \^w^^\i,  \XvxwsL^\>cv^Tva5ca\\s^L  ^'Qi\sw5tfiN:\ss\s^  ^1  <^\iaefi 
and  effects  under  the  DWme  ^\x\^wv^^:'  ^t"^^^^l  ^T^^Siwb.\.\s^  ^>a.^^- 
vplnning  process  t\vo  E^mg^om  oi  ^^^  n,^x^\^>^1  ^^^^^^^^.^^^^..^^^ 
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acy  '*  brought  about  under  other  conditions  than  those  of  earthly  existence 
by  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ."  It  is  but  too  true,  that  such  a  theory 
built  upon  the  parable  of  the  leaven,  was  unfamiliar  to  Paul ;  it  cannot  be 
found  in  his  writings,  and  yet  he  was  also  (more  so  than  Keander)  familiar 
with  the  parable.  This  theory,  which  its  advocates  so  learnedly  prefer, 
and  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  developed  through  '*the  life  of  the 
church"  (rather  through  Hegelian  philosophy),  was  unknown  to  the  early 
church.  For  the  sake  of  the  truth,  **  the  simplicity  and  ignorance"  of  Paul 
is  vastly  to  be  preferred  to  the  philosophical  '*  leaven  theory,"  which  over- 
rides the  most  solemnly  ^iven  promises,  and  oath-confirmed  Davidic  throne 
and  Kingdom, — and  which  assumes  that  Apostles,  to  whom  the  parables 
were  explained  by  Christ,  who  conversed  much  with  Jesus  respecting  the 
Kingdom,  and  who  were  specially  guided  by  the  Spirit,  knew  less  about 
the  parables  than  uninspired  men  following  centuries  after. 

Obs.  5.  So  little,  indeed,  did  the  first  Christians  hold  the  notion  that 
the  church  is  the  Kingdom,  that  they  refused  even  to  allow  the  saints  after 
death  to  have  ascended  into  the  tnird  heaven  (see  Brooks'  Bl.  Froph, 
Inter, y  Bickersteth's  Ouide,  etc.),  and  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  placing 
them  in  an  intermediate  state,  awaiting  in  Hades  the  coming  of  the  King- 
dom (so,  e.g.,  Justin  Martyr  explicitly  declares).  And  even  down  to  Ter- 
tullian,  who  is  willing  to  make  an  exception  in  behalf  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Prophets,  and  Martyrs,  this  intermediate  state  or  Paradise  "  is  not,  prop- 
erly speakinff,  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  they  will  not  enter 
until  after  Christ's  Advent."  (So  Neander,  His.  of  Dogmas,  p.  252,  vol. 
1.)  How  then  if  even  unwilling  to  admit  this,  as  Justin  informs  us,  could 
they  constitute  the  church  a  Kingdom  ?  Hence,  in  the  earliest  writings, 
there  is  not  a  decisive  passage  which  teaches  the  prevailing  modern  view. 
While  the  Fathers  insisted  on  the  universal  government  of  God,  the  Head- 
ship of  Christ  over  the  church,  yet  they  do  not  designate  the  church  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  or  profess  to  be  in  the  Kingdom,  but  represent  them- 
selves as  looking  for  it  still  future.  Barnabas,  Irenseus,  Justin,  and 
others  freely  give  us  their  opinions,  and  they  fully  correspond  with  our 
doctrinal  position.     This  fact  alone  is  strongly  corroborative  of  our  belief. 

Let  the  reader  refer  e.g.  to  Prop.  93,  Obs.  10,  and  observe  how  Tertallian  explains 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  **  Thy  Kingdom  come  "  cannot  be  prayed  for  by  those  who  already 
possess  it.  The  disciples  (as  we  have  shown,  Props.  43,  44,  54,  65,  68,  70,  etc.),  who 
prayed  it,  had  no  idea  of  the  modem  notion  engrafted  on  the  prayer.  They  prayed  it, 
looking  for  a  Kingdom  to  come  visibly  in  the  future  under  David's  Son.  We  may  well 
ask,  Hoio  could  the  Divine  Master  give  them  such  a  prayer,  with  such  a  clause  in  it, 
which,  as  the  facts  evidence,  was  eminently  calculated  to  confirm  them  in  expecting  the 
covenant  to  be  realized  in  its  plain  grammatical  sense  ?  Would  Jesus  give  them  that  in 
prayer  which  He  foreknew  would  be  (if  the  modem  notion  is  correct)  giossly  misun- 
derstood and  perverted  ?  No  !  consistency,  the  covenants  and  prophecy,  require  us  to 
understand  the  Kingdom  prayed  for  as  not  then  in  existence,  but  as  future  and  certain  to 
come.  The  prayer  is  given,  without  explanation,  in  view  of  a  well-known  covenanted 
Kingdom,  generally  anticipated.  (The  delicacy,  exquisite,  expressed  in  the  word 
"  Thy,"  in  its  Theocratic  ordering,  relating  to  David's  Son,  is  seen  e.g.  under  Props. 
83,  200,  etc.)  The  clause  "  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,"  etc.,  is  not  now  verified  even 
in  the  Church  (e.g.  Props.  96  and  97),  and,  so  long  as  it  remains  in  its  present  mixed 
character,  cannot  be.  The  '*  will  "  of  God  respecting  the  earth  is  easily  seen  if  the  eye 
of  faith  is  directed  either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future  ;  in  the  past,  it  is  reflected  before 
the  fall,  and  in  the  future  it  shines  forth  in  the  renewed  earth.  To  make  it  manifested 
DOW  as  originally  intended,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  is  to  cover  it  over  with  the 
passions,  friulties,  etc.,  of  poor  humanity.     (Comp.  Prop.  105.) 
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Proposition  99.  The  opinion  thai  the  church  is  the  predided 
Kingdom  of  Christ  was  of  later  origin  than  the  first  and 
second  centuries. 

In  the  first  centuries  Millenarianism  was  prevalent  and  generally 
held,  Props.  72-76.  It  was  entertained  in  the  form  that  we  now 
advocate,  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  could  not  receive  the 
opinion  stated  in  the  Proposition.  The  Fathers  all  looked  and 
longed  for  a  speedy  appearance  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  Jesus.  The  opposers  of  Ciiiliasm  in  the  third  cen- 
tury first  gave  a  different  interpretation  to  the  church,  by  which  it 
was  transformed  into  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. 

Obs,  1.  The  opposers  mentioned  designed  such  an  exchange  to  offset 
the  idea  of  a  coming  Kingdom  of  Christ  here  on  earth.  If  they  conld 
point  to  an  already  existing  Kingdom  over  which  Christ  then  reigned  as 
predicted,  it  would  go  far  to  demolish  the  Cliiliastic  doc(ri?ie  of  the  future 
Kingdom.  The  Origenistic  interpretation  was  admirably  adapted  to  briug 
about  so  desirable  a  substitution,  and  through  its  flexible  and  mystical 
manipulations  the  work  was  accomplished.  Origen  was  about,  if  not,  the 
.  first  one  who  introduced  **  the  novelty." 

Obs,  2.  In  justice,  however,  to  Origen  himself,  we  must  add,  that  while 
paving  the  way  for  others,  and  expressing  himself  somewhat  like  many 
moderns,  yet  even  he  frequently  writes  guardedly,  perhaps  undecidedly. 
Thus  e.g.  m  his  '*  Be  Principiia'^  when  making  a  Kingdom  to  exist  here 
on  earth  in  the  church,  he  speaks  of  the  churcli  (B.  1,  ch.  6)  **  which  tif 
the  form  of  that  Kingdom  which  is  to  come,^*  and  (in  B.  3,  ch.  6),  he  goes 
on  to  show  that  *'  ilieform''  of  a  Kingdom  does  not  include  the  reign  of 


Christ,  who  is  King  of  all,  will  Himself  assume  the  Kingdom."  As  we 
cannot  tell  whether  Rufinus  added  to  this  or  not,  we  are  content  to  receive 
it  as  also  Origenistic,  and  proof  that  he  himself  could  not  entirely  rid  him- 
self of  the  early  church  doctrine  of  a  Kingdom  still  future  belonging 
pre-eminently  to  Jesus  Christ. 

Obs,  3.  After  the   Roman  Empire   nominally  became  Christian,  theHy 

indeed,  a  host  of  writers  sprang  up,  who  lavished  the  Kingdom  upon  the 

church  with  so  liberal  a  hand,  that  the  union  of  state  and  church  under 

Constantino  and\\\a  a\xcc^^^oT^N^«i&;^Twv<avx\v^^^\.Q\i!^  wA.  ^x>Xn\3<\^'&iw3L^dom 

of  Christ  but  the  K^itvs^om  in  MvUeuuxol  bloortu,  ^^wv\a  W^^-sr  ^^xv^sgiK^ 

condition.     (See  EuaeVvu^  ^u^J^x^m^^i   ^V^^^  'O.ss.^^^^'^^^^x^A.^^^ 
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and  in  power,  it  was  impossible,  wifch  its  idea  of  vicegerency,  etc.,  to  ex- 
pect any  other  than  an  anti-chiliastic  view  of  the  church.  This  brief 
synopsis,  with  Props.  76,  77,  78,  and  what  follows,  is  amply  sufficient  for 
the  present. 

The  Popish  Church  is  called  **  the  KiDgdom  of  Christ"  in  the  Dogmatic  Decrees  of  the 
recent  Vatican  Conncil,  thus  only  confirming  the  ten  thousand  previous  utterancee. 
Ont  of  a  multitude  of  iUustrations,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  Bh.  Vaughan  (Gladstone's  VaU 
ieanism,  p.  55),  who  says  that  the  Church  has  been  created  "  a  perfect  Society  or  King- 
dom," *'  with  fuU  authority  in  the  triple  order,  as  needful  tor  a  perfect  Kingdom,  legisla- 
tive,  judicial,  and  coercive."  (Comp.  Arch.  Manning's  Vatican  I)ecrees,  p.  43,  and  as 
illustrative  of  this  **  perfect  Kingdom"  read  the  lives  of  the  Popes.) 

Obs.  4.  The  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  church  should  not  influence 
any  one  to  reject  the  truth  itself.  The  Scriptures,  in  the  cautions  and 
warnings  given,  teach  us  to  anticipate  the  result  witnessed.  No  doctrine 
of  the  Bible,  however  important,  but  has  been  perverted  and  abused  by 
men,  and  has  been  allied  with  error  and  even  extravagance.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Kingdom  has  not  escaped  the  withering  touch  of  depravity  ;  and  as 
we  read,  again  and  again  the  testimony  comes  how  entnusiasm,  mysti- 
cism, fanaticism  have  sought  to  engraft  upon  it  the  most  outrageous  and 
blasphemous  assumptionSy  even  to  tne  extent  that  persons  have  given  them- 
selves out  to  be  the  king  of  such  a  Kingdom.  Benection,  however,  enables 
Ti8  to  perceive  that  such  abuse  and  perversion  are  only,  in  the  light  of 
prophecy,  corroborative  evidence  of  the  truthfulness  of  Scripture. 

This  notion  of  the  church  being  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of  Christ  (instead  of  being, 
vbat  it  really  is,  a  preparatory  stage  for  the  future  introduction  of  the  Kingdom)  is 
deeply  rooted  in  prevailing  Theology,  and  even  in  literature.  It  is  an  idea  long  held  in 
veneration,  fortified  by  great  names,  embeUished  by  eloquence,  supported  by  philos- 
ophy,  strengthened  by  policy,  power,  and  age,  enriched  by  the  cumulative  reasoning  of 
many  centuries  and  the  concessions  of  piety,  so  that,  in  view  of  its  position,  dimen- 
sions, and  intrenchments,  the  person  who  ventures  to  meet  it  is  almost  placed  like  one 
in  **  a  forlorn  hope. ' '  Ideas,  consecrated  and  cemented  by  the  expressed  opinions,  attach- 
ment, and  submission  of  multitudes,  embracing  men  of  the  highest  abUity,  piety,  and 
learning,  are  not  to  be  eradicated,  saving  by  a  higher  hand,  when  fulfilling  His  own 
counsels  and  covenanted  promise.  The  notion,  as  we  have  abundantly  shown,  is 
variously  presented,  and  is  so  general  that  it  is  even  adopted  in  the  titles  of  books, 
as  e.g.  a  history  of  Congregationalism  in  New  England  is  designated  by  its  author, 
H.  F.  Uhden,  **  The  New  England  Theocracy"  ;  a  history  of  the  church  is  called  by 
the  writer,  Dr.  Jarvis,  "  The  History  of  the  Mediatorial  Kingdom,"  etc.  Under  its 
influence  the  most  extravagant  claims  have  been  enforced,  not  only  by  the  Papacy  but 
by  Protest anism.  Sects  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opening,  and  pretended  that  their 
several  organizations  were  the  predicted  Kingdom.  The  Mormons  (Seward's  Travels,  p. 
19)  declare,  "  that,  according  to  divine  promise,  the  Kingdom  of  God  came  upon  the 
earth  immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  Saviour ;  that  this  Kingdom  has  a  key ; 
that  the  church  early  lost  it,  and  that  the  Latter  Day  Saints  have  found  it,"  etc.,  being 
the  Kingdom.     Enthusiasts  have  pressed  it  to  an  extreme. 

Obs.  5.  With  infidel  writers  no  view  of  the  church  is  satisfactory. 
Thus  e.g.  the  Duke  of  Somerset  boldly  informs  us,  that  the  early  church 
doctrine,  once  entertained,  but  properly  rejected  by  the  church,  does  not 
satisfy  modem  thought  and  wants,  being  too  *'  deeply  colored  by  the  popular 
traditions  and  poetical  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  race.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  doctrine  substituted  by  the  church  in  the  place  of  the  one  rejected  is 
contrasted  with  the  early  one,  and  being  found  so  diverse^  the  deduction  is 
drawn,  that  the  Word  itself  is  unreliable,  erroneous,  etc.     Or,  contrasting 
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*  the  modem  charcli  views  with  the  prophecieSy  they  claim  that  one  or  tin 

other  is  incorrect,  etc.  The  Kingdom  not  ezisting,  as  predictedy  in  th 
church  at  present,  causes  them  to  refuse  the  Biblical  account ;  the  Km^ 
dom  professedly  in  the  church  is  obnoxious  to  them,  and  leads  to  the  stm 
refusal  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  correspond  either  with  the  earl] 
church  or  the  record. 
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Proposition  100.     ITie  visible  church  is  not  the  predicted  King- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ 

The  covenant  forbids  the  idea  to  be  entertained,  for  the  Davidic 
covenant  and  the  promises  based  on  it,  as  we  have  shown,  remain 
unfulfilled^  unrealized  in  the  church.  This  Proposition  is  ad- 
vanced in  this  form  only  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  many 
writers  affirm  that  the  visible  church  itself  is  the  kingdom.  The 
arguments  already  advanced  refute  this  notion,  but  leaving  these  to 
speak  for  themselves,  we  give  some  additional  observations. 

Obs,  1.  Aside  from  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  divines,  who  declare 
in  the  mofet  positive  manner  (as  e.g.  Bellarmine — Fisher's  His,  of  Refor.y 
p.  465 — Romanist,  says  that  the  church-Kingdom  is  as  tangible  as  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  and  Gresley — in  his  True  Churchman — a  Protestant, 
who  takes  the  same  ground),  that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  it  is 
painful  to  follow  the  inconsistent  and  half-way  utterances  of  a  large  class 
of  writers,  who  on  one  page  affirm  the  same  and  on  another  page,  con- 
fronted by  its  mixed  state,  conclude  the  contrary,  or  else  concede  a  kind 
(lower)  of  Kingdom  to  the  external  ('*  a  shadowing  forth")  but  the 
true  notion  to  the  internal  or  invisible  church.  In  the  latter,  a  distinct 
and  uniform  theory  is  lacking  ;  whilst  in  the  former,  claim  can  be  made, 
at  least,  to  a  unity,  etc.,  for  it  contains  a  form  of  government,  having  its 
rulers,  subjects,  etc. 

An  illustration  of  these  two  opinions  may  be  in  place.  Thus  e.g.  whatever  may  be 
the  Scriptural  and  historical  valne  of  presbytery  itself,  under  the  idea,  taken  for  granted, 
that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  Rev.  Porteus  gives  us  a  Prize  Essay  with  preface 
by  Dr.  Bonar,  bearing  the  significant  and  far-reaching  title.  '*  The  Government  cf  the 
Kingdom  of  Uirist:  An  Inquiry  as  to  the  Scriptural,  Invincible,  and  Historical  Position 
of  Presbytery."  Again,  e.g.  Schmid  {Bih.  TheoL  of  the  New  Test.^  p.  250)  clearly  sees 
the  difficulty  of  making  the  visible  church  in  its  present  state  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,  and 
yet  forced  by  this  theory'  to  find  an  outward  development  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  here 
on  earth,  and  such  a  church  being  the  only  thing  present  to  which  it  can  be  attached, 
he  gives  us  this  paradoxical  assertion  :  *'  It  may  be  said  that  the  church  is  not  in  any 
resperi  identical  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  but  yel  the  actual  Kingdwn  of  God  on  earth  coincides 
with  the  church  "  To  prove  this  we  are  led  into  mystical  and  philosophical  reasoning, 
based  solely  on  assumption,  and  which  is  afterward  contradicted  by  his  own  showing, 
that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  because  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper,  Christ's  Word,  are 
'*  the  groundwork  of  God's  Kingdom  on  earth,"  etc.  The  efforts  to  soften  and  tone 
this  down  to  a  spiritual  nature  does  not  deliver  him  from  palpable  contradictions,  as 
e.g.  in  one  place  telling  us  that  these  ordinances  thus  related  to  the  Kingdom  are 
external  and  outward,  then  in  another  that  the  Kingdom  upon  which  these  external 
ordinances  are  based  is  inward,  and  then  still  in  another  that  the  Kingdom  is  also 
ontward,  working  from  external  ordinances,  and  from  within  outwardly.  A  theory  that 
needs  such  a  confused  bolstering  requires  no  special  comment,  although  some  of  the  most 
able  men,  forced  by  a  preconceived  notion,  tenaciously  cling  to  it.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
amazement  that  many  men,  like  Neander,  who  insist  so  strongly  that  the  invisible  church 
is  the  Kingdom  predicted,  finaUy,  by  a  series  of  mystical  transfusions,  have  this  same 
invisible  Church-Kingdom  made  an  outward  visible  Churoh-Kingdom  here  on  earth,  thus 
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violating  the  f  andomental  principles  of  the  yery  theoiy  which  oatises  them  in  the  fint 
place  to  adopt  the  invisible  ;  for,  if  correct,  the  chnrch  should  always  in  this  diq>eiuft- 
tion  possess  the  same  characteristics,  undergoing  as  it  does  the  same  leavening  proeeu 
described  by  him.  FoUer  {Strictures  on  Robinson*s  JSetUiments,  Let.  3),  to  indicate  that  the 
ohoruh  is  a  Kingdom,  says  :  **  The  chnrch  of  God  is  represented  as  a  city,**  etc,  snd 
quotes  as  confirmatory  Isa.  26  : 1,  2.  But  this  passage  does  not  refer  to  the  churdi  as 
now  constituted,  as  is  apparent  from  the  context,  following  as  it  does  the  resurrection  of 
the  saints,  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  enemies,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewiali 
nation.  Passages  which  refer  exclusively  to  a  still  future  dispensation  are  thus  con- 
stantly applied  to  this  one,  without  the  least  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  properly 
used.  This  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Papal  view.  Thus  e.g.  a  recent  Komanist,  I>r. 
Alzog  (Utdv.  Cfi,  His.,  vol.  1,  p.  153),  says  :  **  Christ,  therefore,  recognized  the  neoenty 
of  sucn  an  institution,  founded  a  visible  church,  which  He  calls  indifferently  the  King- 
dom of  God,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ. "  It  is  this  idea  tw 
infused  such  a  spirit  (see  Spiritual  Exercises)  into  Loyola  and  others,  and  is  the  basis  of 
the  infallibility  doctrine  (as  also  exemplified  in  the  Metropolitan,  Arch.,  Macarinr, 
teaching  the  infallibility  of  the  Czar— the  Greek  Church  being  leavened  with  the  Church- 
Kingdom  idea),  as  brought  out  in  the  recent  Sermons,  Lectures,  etc.  of  Bev.  Buike  and 
others. 

Obs,  2.  The  reader  will  notice,  that  the  visibility  of  the  Kingdom  in  the 
church  is  a  matter  f ullj  admitted  by  a  host  of  our  opponents.  Even  those 
who  cleave  to  the  invisibility  of  it  (i.e.  under  the  invisible  church),  as  at 
first  and  now  constructed,  in  some  way  bring  ultimately  out  of  this  invis- 
ible a  visible  Kingdom.  They,  notwithstanding  the  inconsistency  in- 
volved, are  simply  compelled  to  this  by  the  testimony  of  prophecy,  which 
(as  e.g.  Dan.,  chs.  2  and  7),  iinmistakably  predicts  such  an  outtoardy  visible 
dominion.  The  singular  feature  in  this  is  tiie  following  :  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  a  visible  Kingdom  either  as  now  existing  or  as  it  shall  ulti- 
mately in  the  future,  they  find  no  difficulty  in  the  declaration  *'  my  King- 
dom 13  not  of  this  world,"  in  making  out  the  church  to  possess  a  world 
dominion,  having  church  and  state  united,  etc.,  but  the  same  passage  is 
persistently  paraded,  and  false  inferences  drawn  from  it,  against  the  visible 
Kingdom,  the  world  dominion  when  presented  by  Millenarians.  Another 
fact  is  to  be  observed  in  this  controversy,  that  all  divines,  who  oppose  our 
view,  agree  that  either  now  or  at  some  future  time  when  the  church  has 
this  external  development  predicted  by  the  prophets,  the  phrases  Kingdom 
of  heaven  and  Kingdom  of  God  are  applicable  to  a  visible  state  here  on  the 
earth.  This  feature  is  then  yielded  to  us  by  the  large  majority  of  our  op- 
ponents ;  if  not  universal,  it  is  generally  held.  If  so,  it  should  certainly 
aid  in  vQmowmg prejudice  against  us. 

The  works  on  the  Church,  Church  and  State,  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Church  Govern- 
ment, etc.,  evidence  this  widespread  notion,  derived  from  the  prophecies.  Many  of  the 
ideas  advanced  are  fundamentally  correct,  but  the  mistake  which  vitiates  the  whole  is 
the  transference  of  the  fulfilment  from  the  period  afler  the  Sec.  Advent  to  the  **  times  of 
the  (xeutiles,"  between  the  First  and  Second  Advent.  A  multitude  of  able  writers 
advocate  a  present  visibility  of  the  Kingdom,  a  present  realization  of  the  prophecies, 
and  a  Theocracy  already  established,  as  can  be  seen  e.g.  in  JeweU's  Apd.  for  the  Churdi 
of  Eiujlawl,  Hooker's  3x1.  Polity,  Buckle's  His.  of  Civ.,  vol.  2,  p.  271.  Gladstone's  Stale 
xn  ReUdion  to  th^  Church,  and  Macaulay's  Essay  on  same,  Warburton's  Alliance  of  Chwrdi 
and  Slate,  Paloy's  Defence  of  the  Church,  etc.,  etc. 

Obs.  3.  The  prophecies  so  decisive  of  a  visible  manifestation  of  Christ's 
Kingdom,  it  being  something  that  all  men  can  see  and  realize  in  its  organ- 
ized and  exerted  power,  drives  some  to  a  singular  classification  and  division 
of  the  church,  suc\\  aa  t\vat  W\^  Yi!\\\^\ci\xv\"9.  V>>i  "^^  ^:Jk»x^Vv,  <:i\  tbe  church 
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in  the  Millennial  ago,  and  (3)  the  chnrch  in  heaven  ;  or^  as  a  commentator 
has  ity  (1)  the  church  an  internal  Kingdom^  (2)  the  church  an  external 
Kingdom,  (3)  the  church  as  a  future  Kingdom,  and  (4)  the  church  in 
heaven.  A  Kingdom  is  often  formed  (as  e.g.  Olshausen,  Ooiyi,,  vol.  2,  p. 
172)  at  the  will  of  the  writer  to  suit  the  occasion.  The  Kingdom  instead 
of  being  one  (Prop.  35),  is  really  made  into  several.  And  in  some 
instances,  if  we  understand  the  authors  correctly,  one  toithin  the  other. 
This,  in  the  light  of  prophecy,  is  evidently  incorrect.  Dr.  Neander  (Life 
of  Christy  Sec.  52)  feels  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  making  the  church  a 
Kingdom  to  accord  with  prophecy  without  an  external,  outward  manifesta- 
tion of  governing  power  ;  therefore,  he  mystically  distinguishes  two  stages 
of  the  Kingdom  ;  iirst,  a  hidden  or  inward  condition,  and  then  the  second 
stage  was  by  means  of  the  first ''  to  establish  Ilis  (Christ's)  Kingdom  as  a 
real  ouBy  more  and  more  widely  among  men,  and  subdue  the  world  to  his 
dominion.*'  And  this  reality  is  to  be  witnessed  in  *'  a  real  world  domin- 
to;*,"  **  a  perfect  world  dominio7iy'*  an  '*  wiiversal  empire."  Now  aside  from 
this  theory  being  flatly  contradicted  by  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat, 
etc.,  it  certainly  looks,  with  his  "  leaven  theory"  to  alone  accomplish  it, 
suspicious  and  accommodating  to  make  the  Kingdom  (1)  unreal  or  ideal^ 
and  then  (2)  real  or  the  ideal  realized.  Multitudes  embrace  the  notion, 
that  in  some  way  the  church  must  be  the  Kingdom,  because  they  suppose 
that  it  will  ultimately  in  this  dispensation  become  universal  and  exhibit 
outwardly,  more  and  more,  the  form  essential  to  a  Kingdom.  We  request 
the  reader  to  notice  the  important  concession  made  by  it,  viz. :  it  admits  an 
outward,  visible  form  requisite  to  fulfil  prophecy,  and  that  the  church  has 
not  yet  attained  to  the  period  when  this  is  to  be  manifested.  Such  admis- 
sions, as  far  as  they  go,  materially  confirm  our  own  doctrinal  position. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  make  the  church  the  promised  King- 
dom of  Christ  is  that  found  in  the  Scottish  Church  in  its  struggles  with  Popery  and 
Prelacy.  (8ee  the  Epitome  given  by  D'Aubigne  in  his  Germany^  England,  and  Scotland, 
chs.  4,  5,  and  6. )  Opposing  the  pretensions  of  others,  the  assumption  is  taken  that  such 
a  Kingdom  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  headship  and  kingship  of  Christ.  During  the 
entire  discussion  there  is  no  discrimination  made  between  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and 
the  Kingdom  promised  to  the  Son  of  David  ;  the  covenants,  which  underlie  the  whole 
subject,  are  totally  ignored  (in  grammatical  sense),  and  issue  is  made  on  isolated  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  torn  from  their  connection  and  unity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  church 
iH  the  Davidic  Kingdom  (spiritualized) ;  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  Jesus  now  sits  on 
Davids  throne  (but how  the  Father's  throne  is  thus  substituted  does  not  appear) ;  and 
Luke  1  :  32,  33  is  often  quoted,  without  an}'  attempt  at  explanation,  as  if  applicable  to 
the  present.  The  holding  of  His  Kingdom  in  abeyance  for  purposes  of  mercy  and  love 
(to  gather  out  a  people)  ;  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  to  the  Sec.  Advent  (clearly 
taught) ;  in  brief,  those  characteristics  which  evidence  the  preparatory  nature  of  the 
church  and  its  non-identity  with  the  Kingdom— are  left  out  of  sight,  and  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid  on  visible  sacraments,  a  visible  ministry,  a  visible  government,  etc.,  with- 
out excluding  the  invisible.  A  writer  (anon.,  but  withal  Protestant)  builds  his  entire 
argument  that  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  upon  *'  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock," 
etc.,  laying  special  stress  on  the  words  **  And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven"  (for  which  comp.  Prop.  G4,  etc.).  Indeed,  the  Jiefonned  Pres' 
bytehan  Churchy  or  Covenanters  (see  an  Art.  on,  by  Rev.  Hutcheson,  in  M'Clintock  and 
Strong's  Cuclop.)y  makes  not  only  the  church  the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom,  but 
even  includes  the  State  :  **  They  consider  the  church  and  the  State  as  the  two  leading 
departments  of  Christ's  visible  Kingdom  on  earth."  This  is  done  by  ignoring  the 
grammatical  sense  of  the  covenants,  spiritualizing  the  predictions,  applying  to  the 
present  what  belongs  to  the  future,  and  misapprehending  the  **  times  of  the  Gentiles" 
and  the  design  of  this  dispensation.  But  it  is  a  legitimate  foUowing  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  Calvin  (from  which  others  swerve),  for  Calvin's  rule  in  Geneva  resulted  from 
the  misconception  that  **  the  Kingdom  of  (xod  "  was  to  be  realized  in  the  lives  and 
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society  of  the  people  (oomp.  Fisher's  His.  Rrfar,,  p.  217,  etc.  ;   D'Anlngne's  SU.  if 
lUfar.,  etc.).     He  so  fnuned  the  State  that  the  Chiijch  throxigh  a  consistory  hsd  tb 
oontrolling  influence,  and  the  State  was  only  oo-operatiYe  in  enforcing  a  code,  wiiick 
was  the  resultant  of  the  opinion  that  God's  Kingdom  was  established  in  the  Chnrak, 
and  that  a  sort  of  Mosaic  legislation  under  an  alleged  existing  Theocratic  organiatki 
was  in  place,  by  which  all — even  such  as  were  not  predestined  nnto  salvation  —wen 
forced,  by  penalties,  upon  their  good  behavior  and  obedience.      History  records  tke 
sad  conflict,  and  ixifldelity,  overlooking  the   conscientiousness  (however  fnintaVen)  of 
**  the  venerable  company,"  makes  itself  merry  at  the  expense  of  the  trivial  and  Uoo^ 
stringency  (repeated  again  in  Puritanism)  of  its  laws,  without  considering  that  men  who 
sincerely  entertained  such  views  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  could  not,  if  recUly  honaifa. 
their  convictions,  act  otherwise.     This  mistaken  doctrine  affords  an  apology  for  a  code 
which  advocated  coercion  in  matters  of  religion,  and  made  the  State,  as  in  the  P^mmj, 
the  executioner.    Neal  {His.  of  the  PurUans)^  when  summing  up  the  differences  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  High-Church  party,  adds  finally  that  both  insisted  npon  a  unifafB- 
ity  of  worship  and  of  '*  calling  in  the  sword  of  the  magistrate  for  the  snpport  and  the 
defence  of  their  several  principles. ' '     The  spirit  of  the  Papacy  is  by  some  most  strena- 
ously  enforced,  as  e.g.  illustrated  in  Cartwright  (Disraeli's  UaL  of  Authors,  vol.  1,  p.  96S, 
note),  who  made  out  a  Republic  of  Presbyters  to  be  superior  to  all  sovereigns,  for  tbe 
latter  ''were  to  be  as  subjects  ;  they  were  to  vail  their  sceptres,  and  to  offer  their 
crowns  as  the  prophet  speaketh,  to  lick  the  dust  off  the  feet  of  the  church"  (misapplying 
the  prophet).     He  says  :  **  The  monarchs  of  the  world  should  g^ve  up  their  sceptics 
and  crowns  unto  Him  (Jesus  Christ),  who  is  represented  by  the  officers  of  the  church." 
Alas  !  by  a  perversion  of  Scripture,  honestly  and  most  tenaciously  held,  what  disastrous 
results,  what  crimes,  what  persecution  and  death,  have  resulted.     Those  who  desire  this 
Church-Kingdom  theory  **  run  to  seed"   may  refer  to  the   dying  testimony  of  Alex. 
Campbell,  as  given  in  the  London  Quarterly  Beview,  1851,  p.  165. 

Obs.  4.  A  number  of  authors,  who  declare  that  *'  the  church  on  the 
earth,  or  the  body  of  the  faithful,  is  a  true  and  visible  representation  of 
Christ's  Kingdom,  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  the  mediatorial  Kingdom," 
also  say,  *'  the  Patriarchal  Church,  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the  Christian 
Church  are  but  different  names  for  the  same  church — they  are  all  the 
Church  of  Christ."  Identifying  the  two,  making  one  and  all  the  same 
Kingdom,  i.e.  Christ's,  they  involve  themselves  in  the  absurdity  that  the 
Kingdom  specially  promised  to  David's  Son,  said  David's  Son  held  in  pos- 
session before  DavuVs  Son  was  ever  born  !  The  most  fatal  objections,  as  pre- 
ceding Propositions  sliow,  beset  this  theory  on  all  sides.  Even  the  simple 
matter  of  John's  preaching  sets  it  aside  ;  for,  if  correct,  then  John's 
preaching  of  the  Kingdom  was  equivalent  to  his  saying,  "  Repent,  for  the 
church  is  at  hand."  But  how  could  such  a  declaration  be  made,  if  the 
church,  as  Christ's  Kingdom,  existed  previously  and  at  that  time  ?  One 
writer,  however,  thinks  that  he  finds  the  solution  in  sajnng  that  the  church 
had  previously  to  John's  time  existed  "  under  types,  in  a  tvpical  state." 
This  only  involves  the  subject  in  still  greater  absurdity.  For,  while  all 
admit  that  types  existed  that  were  to  be  superseded,  nearly  all  also  retain 
the  reality  of  the  church  itself ;  but  this  theory  makes  the  church  itself 
unreal^  simply  **  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,^*  thus  constituting  it  in 
itself  a  mere  typical  establishment  or  Kingdom,  instead  of  its  being,  what 
it  really  was,  a  real,  organized,  visible  establishment  having  and  ol^rving 
some  typical  ordinances. 

Obs.  5.  Men  of  the  greatest  reflection,  such  as  Rothe,  Colerid^,  Arnold, 
and  others,  seeing  the  past  and  present  condition  of  the  church,  and 
frankly  acknowledging  that  it  does  not  in  its  visible  aspect  correspond  with 
the  conditions  imposed  fiy  prophecy,  wi4  ^et  kampered  by  a  theory  which 
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requires  them  to  regard  the  church  as  a  sort  of  embryotic  Kingdom  or 
state,  they  contend  that  the  church  will  not  he  complete,  i.e.  assume  the 
predicted  aspect,  until  it  is  absorbed  in  the  state^  or  tne  state  is  identified 
■with  the  church — ecclesiastical  perfection  being  civil  perfection,  the  state 
constituting  the  church — the  present  separate  condition  of  the  church 
being  only  provismiah  Thus  deep  thinkers  have  of  their  own  accord 
adopted  tne  early  church  view,  that  the  present  state  of  the  church  is  only 
provisionaly  but  they  certaiiily  mistake  when  they  (i.e.  some  of  them)  at- 
tribute the  ultimate  result,  i.e.  the  development  into  a  visible  Kingdom 
such  as  prophecy  demands,  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  through 
religious,  moral,  mental,  social,  scientific,  etc.,  influences,  instead  of, 
where  prophecy  places  it,  to  the  personal  intervention  and  power  of  Christ. 
This  will  oe  examined  in  detail  hereafter,  and  it  is  sufficient  now  to  say, 
that  the  covenant  itself,  descriptive  of  the  Kingdom,  forbids  our  accept- 
ance of  such  a  theory.  The  line  of  argument  adopted  by  them  makes, 
however,  valuable  concessions,  equivalent  to  what  we  contend  for  in  this 
future  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  the  perfect  union  of  church  and 
state.  The  Millenarian  view  is  not  specially  concerned  in  adopting  any 
of  their  ideas ;  only  it  insists,  that  with  such  opinions  certainly  no 
serious  objection  can  be  alleged  against  the  visibility,  etc.  of  the  cove- 
nanted  Kingdom  as  entertained  by  us.  Their  statements  even  go  farther 
than  we  have  seen  in  Millenarian  writings.  Thus  e.g.  according  to  Bothe, 
the  state  is  finally  to  absorb  the  church,  taking  up  Christianity  in  itself 
and  becoming  the  Kingdom  of  God  (consummated.  Dr.  Lange  adds) ;  and 
according  to  Bluntschli  the  church  will  yield  up  its  specifically  Christian 
character,  thus  paving  the  way  for  the  culture  of  Mohammedans,  Japanese, 
etc.  In  all  this,  the  admission  is  constantly  made  that  the  visible 
church,  as  now  constituted,  does  not  yet  present  the  predicted  appearance 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  pressing  their  theory  to  make  it  correspond  with 
prophetic  announcements,  they,  without  the  guidance  of  the  description  of 
the  Kingdom  already  solevmly  covenanted,  go  to  unnecessary  lengths  ;  on 
the  one  hand,  making  an  enslavement  or  subiugation  of  the  church  under 
the  state  ;  or,  on  the  other,  such  a  radical  change  of  the  church  that  in 
this  dispensation  it  loses  its  specific  character.  We,  however,  show  that  in 
the  future  Kingdom  there  is  a  perfect  union  of  church  and  state  under  one 
Head  toithout  absoriytion  or  prejudice  to  either  one  or  the  other. 

Again,  we  caution  the  student  that  able  Pre-Millen^rians  hold  to  the  idea  that  the 
Church  is  a  provisional  or  introductory  Kingdom,  or  as  some  caU  it,  **an  embryotio 
Kingdom*'  or  "  a  Kingdom  in  mystery,"  But  not  one  holds  that  </ti5  is  the  proper 
covenanted  and  predicted  Kingdom,  for  they  all  teach  that  the  Sec.  Advent  can  alone 
introduce  it.  The  few  passages  which  cause  such  Pre-MiUenariaus  to  retain  this  view, 
wiU  come  up  hereafter  for  detailed  examination.  We  vastly  prefer  the  simple,  plain 
grammatical  sense  to  guide  us  in  connection  with  the  general  analogy  of  the  Word,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  reveals  to  us  only  one  distinctive  Messianic  Kingdom.  To 
such  who  may  read  this,  the  writer  simply  points  to  Luke  17  :  22,  and  reminds  them 
that  this  period  of  time,  during  the  absence  of  the  Son  of  man,  cannot  possibly— aside 
from  the  Divine  Sovereignty  and  the  headship  of  Jesus  over  the  church—bring  us  into 
the  enjojrment  of  a  Kingdom,  although  it  brings  us  the  faith,  hope,  and  joy  of  * '  heirs. " 
Taking  the  view  advocated  by  us,  it  introduces  a  consistent  logical  position.  As 
illustrative  of  the  vague  and  inconsistent  interpretations  which  the  other  involves,  we 
select  an  esteemed  writer.  Dr.  Nast  {Com.  on  Matt.  16  ;  19)  makes  the  church  the  Kingdom 
of  heaven,  but  not  satisfied,  and  evidently  realizing  a  discrepancy,  he  adds  :  "  Yet  the 
visible  church  and  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  are  not,  in  every  respect,  identical."  But 
he  fails  to  tell  us  in  what  respect  they  are  identical — a  task  which  no  one  has  yet 
undertaken.     Such  a  statement  at  once  vitiates  his  own  application.    But  in  an  Art.  in 
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The  West.  Ch,  Advocate,  Ang.  6,  1879,  opposing  Bh.  Merrill*  s  view  that  the  sendizig  of 
the  Comforter  was  the  coming  of  '*  the  Son  of  man,*'  he  jnstlj  adds  :  '*  The  '  eoeleda' 
(ohnroh)  is  not  the  '  basileia '  (Kingdom)  in  the  Biblical  sense  of  the  term,  and  therefon 
Ihe  establishment  of  the  Gh.  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  not  the  coming  of  th« 
Kingdom  Christ  had  referred  to  in  the  promise,  Matt.  16  :  28.** 

Obs.  6.  The  unsatisfactory  correspondence  of  the  present  condition  of 
tho  church  with  the  condition  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  delineated  bj 
prophecy^  has  led  sincere  and  ardent  Christians,  with  most  honorable 
motives,  to  agitate  and  press  for  constitutional  amendments,  hy  which 
states  and  nations,  civil  governments,  are  to  become  identified  with  the 
church  as  a  sort  of  allies  or  guardians  of  Christianity.  This  is  done  under 
the  supposition  that  in  this  wav  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  will  be  establish^ 
and  extended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  prophecy  ;  and  much  laudation 
is  expended  in  this  direction.  As  our  entire  argument  in  all  its  phases  is 
opposed  to  such  a  theory,  we  may  very  briefly  say,  that  this  is  to  bo  rejected, 
(1)  as  opposed  to  the  cove^iantea  Kingdom  ;  (2)  to  the  design  of  this  dis- 
pensation and  of  the  church  itself  ;  (3)  to  the  time  when  (under  last 
trumpet),  and  ihe  order  under  which  (Second  Advent)  this  is  to  be  ac- 
complished ;  (4)  to  the  representations  of  the  church  in  tliis  dispensation 
us  separate  and  distinct ;  (5)  to  the  predicted  overthrow  and  destruction  of 
states  and  kingdoms  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation.  Indeed,  we  have  no 
prediction  that  tho  church  in  this  age  can  accomplish  it ;  for  a  comparison 
of  prophecy  teaches  us  that  down  to  the  very  Advent  of  Jesus  the  church, 
instead  of  being  in  tho  condition  represented  by  such  writers,  is  more  or 
less  oppressed  by  tho  state,  and  at  the  very  endmg  of  the  age  endures  a 
terrible  persecution.  Moreover,  tho  Bible,  when  alluding  to  such  unions, 
represents  them  as  unsatisfactory  and  oppressive,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
represent  states  and  governments  identified  with  such  a  union  (e.g. 
Roman  Empire)  as  beasts,  a  whore,  and  mother  of  harlots.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  the  last  assertion,  whether  conclusive  or  not,  one  fact  con- 
firms such  a  Biblical  representation,  viz.:  that  history  teaches  that  the 
union  of  church  and  state  has  almost  always  resulted  in  a  positive  injury 
to  the  church — the  state  imposing  its  confessions,  fettering  by  its  symboh- 
cal  deductions,  lording  it  over  believers,  and  frequently  wielding  the  sword 
of  persecution.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impolitic  and  dangerous  to 
lodge  a  controlling  power  over  the  church  in  the  state,  and  any  movement 
in  this  direction  ought  to  be  avoided.  Let  us  be  content  with  oar 
**  stranger  and  pilgrim*'  allotted  condition  until  the  time  comes  when  God 
and  His  Son  shall  unite  church  and  state,  not  under  rulers  liable  to  cor- 
ruption, etc.,  hut  tinder  tried  and  immortal  ones. 

Obs.  7.  Many  of  the  last  class  also  profess  to  guard  their  view  against 
some  objections  by  upholding  the  unchanged  condition  and  supremacy  of 
tho  church,  making  the  state  a  very  subordinate  part  in  the  future  pro- 
gramme. But  in  doing  this  they  sacrifice  in  a  great  measure  the  pro- 
phetic announcements  of  the  greatness  and  extent  of  the  world-dominion 
of  the  Kingdom.  It  conduces  to  a  vagueness  which  proves  very  unsat- 
isfactory, and  it  produces  in  abundance  glittering  generalities,  which  in 
themselves  establish  nothing. 

Obs,  8.  It  is  a  truth,  that  a  vast  number  of  works  are  published  in  the 
interest  of  controversy  an^  ol  ^ogWyw^ x^«^^^ViYeL^V>cv^  OsiXictOoi,SxwVBx<i.\s^tJbLQ 
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most  important  of  all  the  questions  concerning  the  church  is  either  taken 
for  granted  or  else  entirely  ignored.  The  leading,  fundamental  question, 
whether  the  church  is  truly  the  covenanted  Kingdom  of  God,  is,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  untouched.  Under  the  assumption  that  it  is  such,  we 
are  treated  to  an  immense  array  of  learning  and  disquisition  entirely  based 
on  an  alleged  and  arrogated  doctrine.  No  proof  is  even  attetnpted  ;  just 
as  if  the  assumption  had  never  been  questioned.  This  itself  is  evidence  of 
great  weakness. 

Obs.  9.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  notion  that  the  visible  church  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  entertained  and  extended,  in  the  same  proportion  will 
there  also  be  an  extravagant  idea  of  superiority  and  supremacy  over  others. 
This  is  true  from  the  earliest  period  when  this  was  asserted,  down  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  Mormonism,  which  also  claims  '*  a  visible  Kingdom 
of  God,'*  **  the  Latter  Day  Kingdom,*'  the  stone  of  Dan.,  ch.  2,  which  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  mountain  (so  Elder  Pratt,  etc.).  This  opinion, 
arbitrarily  received,  has  had  a  most  powerful  influence  among  the  nations, 
and  it  has  proven  a  most  fruitful  source  of  aggrandizement,  contention, 
and  oppression.  Out  of  it  has  sprung  those  hierarchical  tendencies  ac- 
cepted by  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  to  it  even  the  most 
liberal  of  Reformers  have  made  sundry  concessions  which  has  hampered 
Reformation  itself. 

Arrogance,  animosity,  and  even  bloodshed  haye  been  some  of  its  bitter  traii8  as 
witnessed  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  English,  and  other  churches  ;  and  down  to  the  present 
day  its  claims  are  characteristic  of  varions  antagonistic  parties.  It  has  nrged  popes, 
kings,  queens,  bishops,  etc.,  to  enact  and  enforce  arbitrary  and  cruel  penal  laws  ; 
and  it  has  proven  the  root  from  which  has  proceeded  a  growth  of  misery,  persecution, 
and  martyrdom.  It  is  a  sad  truth,  that  if  we  once  admit  that  the  visible  church,  in  any 
one  of  its  forms,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth,  we  close  the  doors  to  the  exclusion 
of  freedom  of  investigation  and  of  private  judgment,  elevating  said  church  into  the 
position  of  a  dispenser  and  arbiter  of  God's  SVord  in  the  form  (confession)  it  then  may 
possess.  This  is  abundantly  made  manifest  by  the  pleas  of  Popery  and  of  national 
establishments  in  the  past.  And  we  do  not  blame  these  for  pressing  very  logical  claims  ; 
for,  if  the  premise  be  once  conceded,  i.e.  that  the  visible  church  is  such  a  Kingdom, 
then  the  rest  legitiniaiely  foUows.  Consistency  then  demands  an  outward  unity,  and,  in 
the  efforts  to  secure  such  unity,  force  must  be  employed,  and  as  a  result,  violence  is 
done  both  to  religion  and  man.  The  edicts  of  the  first  Christian  Emperors  become  a  model 
of  church  authority ;  the  fulminations  of  certain  Councils  are  cherished  as  the  lawful 
exhibitions  of  authorized  dominion ;  the  canons  and  work  of  fallible  man  are  elevated 
to  tests  of  allegiance,  resulting  in  crimination,  excommunication,  and  anathema.  The 
fountain  itself  being  impure,  the  stream  flowing  from  it,  whatever  pure  nnd  refreshing 
springs  alongside  of  it  may  commingle  with  it,  will  carry  on  this  impurity. 

Obs.  10.  This  claim  of  making  the  visible  church  tlie  Kingdom  of  God 
has  been  conducive  to  infidelity.  Arrogating  to  itself  such  pre-eminence, 
the  imperfection  so  palpably  existing  (e.g.  its  contentions,  retrogressions, 
lapses,  diversity  of  faith,  conflicting  creeds,  various  systems  of  interpreta- 
tion, church  government,  etc.)  has  vitiated  in  the  eyes  of  such  not  only 
the  claim  itself,  but  unfortunately  Christianity  along  with  it.  The  device 
of  making  an  invisible  Kingdom  to  meet  their  objection  did  not  materi- 
ally alter  the  case  ;  for  they  observed  that  even  the  purest  and  truest  of 
believers  retained  imperfection  and  antagonism  in  belief  even  as  to  the 
nature  of  this  Kingdom,  etc. 

The  EncyclopsBdists  rejected,  and  in  more  recent  times  numbers  have  arisen  who 
repudiate  iJbe  church  because  of  its  attempting  to  occupy  such  a  position.     Sneeringly 
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but  tmthftdly  they  point  to  the  prophecies  and  then  to  history,  telling  ns  that  tiu 
ohorch,  if  a  Kingdom,  does  not  correspond  with  the  description  giyen  by  prophecy : 
sarcastically  but  fairly  they  refer  to  the  early  preaching  and  faith  of  the  church  in  this 
Kingdom,  and  laughingly  contrast  it  with  the  preaching  and  faith  now  extant  on  the 
same  point ;  and  from  these  infer  that  either  the  prophets,  or  the  disciples  or  the 
apostles,  or  the  church,  or  all  together,  were  mistaken.  Others,  however,  pretending 
great  friendship  for  the  church,  more  soberly  point  out  the  same,  and  discard  diTine 
revelation,  retaining  a  belief  in  a  religion  of  humanity.  These  endeavor  to  show  that 
such  claims  that  the  church  put  forth  were  probably  necessary  in  the  march  of  hamin 
development,  but  that  now  they  must  give  place  to  another  new  Kingdom  of  hesTeik. 
predicted  by  themselves,  as  a  result  of  a  new  development  of  progressive  humanity.  If 
you  reply  to  these  also,  that  the  Kingdom  must  be  conceived  of  as  purely  spiritual  and 
invisible,  they  answer  that  what  pertains  to  humanity,  its  amelioration,  and  elevation, 
must,  if  it  prof  esses  organization,  form,  etc.,  be  also  exhibited  externally,  and  that  growth, 
extension,  etc.,  as  predicted,  can  only  be  predicated  of  such.  In  looking  over  this  oon- 
troversy,  the  fact  remains  that  the  church  has  set  its  claim  so  high  that  it  cannot  be  Me- 
cessfuUy  sustained.  Even  the  efforts  of  Neander  and  others  to  set  this  claim  in  a  phil- 
osophical light  has  by  no  means  retarded  the  progress  of  infidelity,  for  it  is  wideningand 
extending  in  all  countries,  probably  in  many  cases,  with  this  change,  that  it  now,  under 
the  garb  of  professed  regard,  accepts  of  the  church  as  a  Kingdom,  not  in  the  light,  howevei; 
of  Aoman  Catholicism,  or  Protestantism,  but  of  a  part  of  the  natural,  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  the  races  of  men,  placing  this  church  and  Kingdom,  Tiith  ill-diagnised  contempt 
and  a  flourish  of  learning,  among  the  Oriental  and  other  religions  of  the  world.  Withok 
protending  that  our  doctrine  would  have  met  with  a  better  fate  at  their  hands  (for  the 
root  of  infidelity  is  in  the  heart  and  not  in  the  head),  yet  it  is  true  that  the  simple 
design  which  we  hold  that  the  church  was  to  accomplish,  and  the  position  which  ^e 
was  to  occupy  while  carrying  it  out,  being  so  widely  different  from  this  pompous  claim, 
and  being  more  consonant  with  history  and  Scripture,  if  entertained  in  place  of  the 
other,  would  have  rendered  many  of  the  arguments  now  arrayed  against  the  chuich  so 
irrelevant  and  worthless  that  they  never  would  have  been  broached.  In  the  first  cen- 
turies of  the  church  infidelity  could  and  did  not,  in  view  of  the  faith  generally  enter- 
tained, employ  them. 

Obs.  11,  The  simple  predicted  facts,  that  the  visible  church  is  to  he  over- 
come  by  the  Antichrist  (comp.  Props.  123,  1G2,  IGO,  161,  etc.),  and  that 
the  church  is  saved  hy  the  personal  Advent  of  Jesus  when  under  the  most 
terrible  of  persecutions  in  the  future — are  sufficient  in  themselves  to 
show  that  the  nature  of  a  Kingdom,  as  covenanted  and  predicted,  does  not 
appertain  to  the  church.  For,  when  the  Kingdom  is  once  established,  all 
prophecy  declares  that,  instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  its  foes,  it  obtains 
dominion  over  the  nations  and  ever  afterward  retains  the  same.  Xo  Anti- 
christ can  then  give  the  option  of  worship  or  death. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  "  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail"  against  the  church,  we 
fuUy  agree  by  saying  that  while  the  saints  are  persecuted  and  under  its  death-dealing 
blows  enter  Hades,  Jesus,  who  has  the  keys  of  Hades,  wiU  deliver  them  at  the  first 
resurrection  (Prop.  125-129).  The  church,  however  persecuted,  is  safe  ;  our  arg^ument 
only  insists  upon  it  that  persecution  and  a  low,  oppressed  condition  of  the  church  is 
incompatible  with  the  predictions  relating  to  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence, the  church  is  only  a  preparative  stage  for  the  incoming  Kingdom. 
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Proposition  101.     The  invisible  Cfliwrch  is  not  the  covenanted 
Kingdom  of  Christ 

Whatever  of  truth  we  may  concede  to  the  theological  division  of 
the  church  into  the  invisible  and  visible,  neither  of  them  meets  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  covenant.  Instead  of  an  invisible  King- 
dom, the  covenant  and  the  prophecies  relating  to  it  unmistdkahXy 
point  out  a  visible  Kingdom^  outward  and  universal  in  a  world 
dominion.  So  plainly  is  this  stated,  that  even  those  who  advocate 
that  the  invisible  church  is  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  Jesus,  in 
some  way,  either  by  development  or  by  copious  outpourings  of 
the  Spirit,  etc.,  maKe  this  invisible  Kingdom  assume  ultimately 
the  form  of  a  visible  one. 

Let  the  student  bnt  consider  the  Kingdom  coi^tnaiyiid  to  David's  Son,  a  rtdl^  vt^/e, 
external  Theocracy  here  on  the  earth,  and  he  will  see  at  onoe  that  to  transmute  this  into 
an  invisible,  indefinite  Kingdom  is  to  take  undue  liberty  with  the  Divine  Record,  and 
to  introduce  an  element  perverting  the  proper  application  of  much  Scripture. 

Obs.  1.  This  division  of  the  church  into  the  visible  and  invisible  is  of 
comparative  recent  origin.  Dr.  Knapp  (Ch.  TheoL,  p.  471)  traces  the 
use  of  these  terms,  saying  :  '*  These  are,  indeed,  new,  and  have  come  into 
use  since  the  Reformation,"  Many  able  Divines  have  since  then  em- 
ployed them,  whilst  others  reject  them.  So  far  as  our  argument  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  immaterial  whether  they  be  received  or  not ;  for  the  church 
may  indeed  be  invisible,  if  by  that  is  onlv  meant  the  body  of  real  and  true 
believers  who  are  saved,  and  also  visible,  if  by  this  is  denoted  a  mixed 
body  containing  believers  and  professing  believers,  without,  however,  con- 
stituting either  of  them  a  Kingdom.  Keference  is  therefore  only  made  to 
the  use  of  the  terms  to  indicate  that  they  were  never  thus  employed  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Gosterzee's  {Ch.  Dogm.,  vol.  2,  p.  700,  etc.)  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory,  inconclusive, 
and  contradictory.  The  key-note  of  his  argument  is  found  in  the  sentence  :  *'  As  Christ 
was  the  fulfilling  of  prophecy,  so  in  a  certain  sense  is  the  church  the  fulfilling  of  the 
Theocracy,  though  under  an  entirely  different  form."  But  Christ  fulfilled  prophecy 
only  to  a  certain  extent :  much  remains  yet  to  be  fulfilled  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  The 
reference  to  **  the  Church"  being  "a  fulfilling  of  the  Theocracy  in  a  different  form"  is 
pure  conjecture  to  help  out  a  preconceived  Church-Kingdom  theory  ;  and  the  whole  finds 
its  proof  in  the  parable  of  the  leaven  applied  to  the  church  and  the  world,  instead  of  to 
the  individual  believer.  The  contradictory  part  is  found  (p.  702)  when,  speaking  of  the 
church  as  **  an  independent  society  of  a  moral,  religious  nature,"  ne  says:  "Its 
members  are,  as  such,  ^wi  yet  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  but  must  be  regenerated 
and  trained  up  within  its  bosom,"  and  yet  insists  that,  as  a  spiritual,  mystical  body,  its 
members  are  citizens  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which  spiritual,  invisible  Kingdom  wiU 
finally  be  visibly  realized.  That  is,  he  seeks  refuge  for  his  theory  in  the  invisible 
church  for  the  present,  and  ultimately  in  the  visible.  He  admits  that  this  distinction  of 
visible  and  invisible  church  *'  was  not  made,  or  was  scarcely  made,  by  the  oldest  teachers 
and  fathers  of  the  church,*'  but  that  it  "idowly  reached  the  desired  development." 
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Strange  that  belieyera  for  centarieR  lived  in  the  church  utterly  nnaware,  unconsdov, 
that  they  were  in  the  predicted  Kingdom  of  God.  Admitting  the  spiritoality  of  the 
oharch,  its  nnion  by  faith  with  the  Head,  the  interest  and  power  of  Christ  exerted  in 
behalf  of  the  church,  its  precioasness  in  its  means  of  grace,  etc.,  yet  all  this  bjDo 
means  elevates  it  to  the  position  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom.  Covenant  and  promiK, 
entirely  unrealized  in  it,  forbids  the  idea,  and  forces  ns  to  receive  the  Word,  which 
teaches  that  it  is  introductory,  preparcUory  in  its  nature— the  means  introduced  to  Beam 
a  desired  end.  Simple  consistency  demands  this  view  of  the  church  and  Kingdom. 
Litton  {The  Church  of  Christ)  quotes  the  Romanist  theologian  Moehler  as  defiiua^ 
'*  that  the  difference  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Bomanist  view  of  the  church  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows  :  The  Romanist  teaches  that  the  visible  church  is  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  afterward  the  invisible  ;  the  relation  of  the  former  to  the  latter  being  thit 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  Lutherans  (Protestants),  on  the  contrary,  affirm  that  the 
visible  church  owes  its  existence  to  the  invisible,  the  latter  being  the  true  basis  of  the 
former."  The  student  will  appreciate  Litton' s  remark:  "He  adds,  very  justly,  that 
this  apparent  unimportant  difference  of  "view  is  pregnant  with  important  results."  Oar 
line  of  reasoning  does  not  require  a  consideration  of  these,  and  we  only  add  that  uumy 
eminent  Protestant  divines  have  rejected  the  "view  of.  an  invisible  church,  as  a  theoiy 
introduced  to  combat  the  Romanist  objection  of  a  succession,  etc.  Thns  e.g.  we  in- 
stance Rothe  {Beginnings  of  tJie  Cfi.  Church  atid  iUi  Constit\ttion^  p.  109),  who  expreasiy 
declares  that  the  church  is  alone  visible,  and  tracing  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  ''the 
invisible  church,'*  pronounces  it  *'a  mere  hypothesis,  a  pure  fiction,  a  notion  involTing 
a  contradiction,"  and  presents  (Introd.)  a  scries  of  reasons  why  it  should  be  rejected. 
It  is  very  sad  to  find  in  many,  otherwise  excellent,  'UTiters  the  two  ideas  combined  and 
appropriated  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  for  the  invisible  Kingdom  offers  an  easy  applica- 
tion of  passages  which  cannot  be  made  to  fit  a  visible  Kingdom,  although  both  do 
violence  to  covenant  and  prophecy.  Of  course,  such  writers  as  Bunsen  (comp.  Ait. 
Bunsen's  Church  of  the  Future^  in  XorVi  Brit,  lieview^  Nov.,  1847),  in  their  ideal  of  a 
national  church,  are,  as  a  logical  sequence,  hostile  to  an  invisible  church  (comp.  Litton's 
iliHrch  of  Christy  in  its  Idea,  Attributes,  and  ^flnistry), 

Obs.  2.  To  illustrate  how  men  write  on  this  point,  we  select  several  ex- 
amples, which,  whilst  confirming  our  previous  Proposition,  also  affirm  the 
contrary  to  our  present  one.  Van  Oosterzeo  (Tlieol.  of  X.  T.,  Sec.  41 1, 
explicitly  says  :  **  The  church  or  congregation  of  the  Lord  is  by  no  means 
the  same  as  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  of  Christ.  This  latter  is  a  perferilii 
spiritual  society  whose  ideal  will  he  fully  realized  in  the  future  ;  the  former 
is  the  union  of  those  who  are  already  here  on  earth,  througli  faith  and 
love,  members  of  the  Kingdom."  Again,  Dr.  Luthardt,  {Apol.  Lee — see 
Quarterly  Revieir,  Jan.,  1873)  makes  **  the  church  now  in  the  form  of  u 
servant  over  against  the  Komish  view,  which  makes  the  church  in  '  her 
outward  reality  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  whilst  in  the  Reformed  view  *  the 
eternal  Kingdom  of  God  has  its  home  in  that  inner  nature  of  the  cliurch ; 
this  temporal  form  of  the  church,  on  the  contrary,  is  only  the  external 
covering  m  which  the  treasure  of  the  Kingdom  is  deposited.'  These  are 
very  ynystical  conceptions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  thev  originate  from  an 
effort  to  observe  a  consistency  which  the  mixed  condition  of  the  church 
does  not  outwardly  allow.  Thinking  that  from  the  captions  attached  to  the 
j)arable8,  the  phrase  '  the  Kingdom  of  God  within  you,'  etc.,  that  a  King- 
dom must  in  some  way  be  found,  this  one  that  cannot  be  seen,  being  spirit- 
ual, beyond  our  perception,  is  thus  present^jd  for  our  acceptance.  The 
simple  truth  is,  that  it  is  even  more  inconsistent  than  the  opinion  enter- 
tained that  the  visible  church  is  the  Kingdom,  for  the  latter,  at  least,  cor- 
responds with  the  visibility  and  external  manifestation  insisted  on  by  the 
covenant  and  prophets.  But  its  inconsistency  is  still  more  apparent  by  its 
being  flatly  contradicted  \i^ — ^ci\vWtv^  t\e\T  iTWid.^  ^\  W^s^xN^T^ta^tlon— the 
parables,  upon  wWicVv  t\ve^  t^\^ ,  TVocva.  ^.^,  \V ^x^^^^  >^^^x^^^^ 
of  heaven  in  some  lotm,  t\xe^  V\vv.  y^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^'^  x^^>^^^^  s^ 
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"whole  ten,  not  merely  the  five  wise  (i.e.  spiritual),  but  the  five  foolish 
(i.e.  not  spiritual).  So  also  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  wheat,  on  the 
same  principle,  being  prefaced  by  '*  the  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  includes  in 
the  same  church  the  tares  (i.e.  those  not  possessed  of  **  the  inner  nature") 
and  the  wheat  (i.  e.  those  having  "  the  inner  nature").  Admit  the  church 
as  the  Kingdom,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  this  dilemma,  provided  the 

5 arables  are  {07h  their  own  theory)  consistently  applied  (comp.  Prop.  108). 
'his  application  of  the  Kingdom  to  an  invisible  church  to  avoid  one  diffi- 
culty is  too  one-sided ;  and  it  only  plunges  them  into  a  still  greater  one. 
Such  a  refined  view  of  the  Kingdom  ignores  and  disbelieves  the  oath  that 
God  made  to  David,  that  in  and  through  his  Son  a  Kingdom,  even 
David's  then  visible  and  outward,  should  be  set  up,  that  all  men  would  rec- 
ognize and  obey,  owing  to  its  distinguished  external  exertion  and  mani- 
festation of  power.  It  is  strange  and  sad,  that  some  of  the  most  eminent 
and  talented  men  of  the  church,  blinded  by  a  subtle  theory,  cannot  and 
Trill  not  see  how  antagonistic  such  a  theory  is  to  God's  faithful  promises. 
Ho  wonder  that  we  are  so  carefully  cautioned  to  beware  of  mere  human 
"wisdom. 

We  again  refer  to  some  eminent  Pre-MiUenarians,  who  hold,  evidently,  to  some  kind 
of  a  Kingdom  connected  with  this  invisible  theory,  for  they  designate  a  present  existing 
Kingdom  as  **  the  Kingdom  in  mystery y  Unable  to  comprehend  exactly  their  meaning, 
I  will  quote  the  definition  given  to  this  '*  Kingdom  in  mystery"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brookes,  in 
The  TYuih,  vol.  4,  No.  3,  p.  101  :  "  It  is  not  equivalent  to  the  Church,  but  it  indicates 
the  peculiar  sphere  here  below  in  which  the  ascended  Christ  is  carrying  on  His  work, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  refers  to  what  is  caUed  Christendom.  '  This  is  entirely  too  vague 
and  indefinite  to  meet  with  acceptance,  and  really  is  not  needed  in  the  interpretation 
and  application  of  Scripture.  Such  a  view,  however,  is  not  in  conflict  with  Pre-Mille- 
narianism,  because  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom  is  not  placed  in 
this  dispensation,  but  in  the  one  following  the  Sec.  Advent  ;  but  we  object  to  it,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  required  by  the  Word,  and  that  it  only  burdens  the  doctrine  with  a 
Kingdom-theory  which  tends  to  confuse  the  student  and  mars  the  simplicity  of  inspireil 
statements.  Others  introduce  a  confusion  of  ideas,  evincing  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  covenanted  Kingdom,  as  e.g.  Swormstedt  {The  End  of  the  World  ^'ear,  p.  114)  makes 
*'  Christ's  Kingdom  represented  in  the  world  by  the  visible  church  ;*'  then  he  has  '*  the 
gospel  net  or  invisible  Kingdom' '  drawn  up  to  heaven,  and  when  this  earth  is  purified, 
*'  then  this  invisible  Kingdom  is  to  be  let  down  again  in  the  midst  of  this  new  Eden," 
and  with  Christ  becomes**  a  visible  and  temporal  power."  Such  representations  re- 
quire no  reply.  Some  Pre-MiUennrians  mistake  the  Divine  Sovereignty  (comp.  Props. 
79  and  80)  for  this  present  Kingdom.  Even  Lange  {Bremen  Lectures,  sec.  8)  falls  into 
this  error,  and,  therefore,  speaks  (p.  221)  of  **  the  still  conceded  Kingdom  of  God, 
which  is  finally  to  be  openly  manifested  at  the  Sec.  Advent.  Fausset  ( Com.  Bev.  20  :  6) 
more  guardedly  says  :  **  As  the  church  began  at  Christ's  ascension,  so  the  Kingdom 
shall  begin  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  Auberlen  in  his  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
(a  brief  epitome  is  given  by  Nast  in  his  Com.  on  Matt.  6  :  10)  maintains  our  doctiiual 
position,  but  in  connection  has  the  church  also  a  Kingdom,  for  in  The  Prophet  Daniel 
(p.  372)  he  correctly  portrays  the  future  Kingdom  as  not  merely  internal  but  also 
external,  outward,  **  Israeli tish,  but  by  no  means  carnal,  a  Kingdom  of  glory,  precisely 
as  the  prophets  have  pictured  it,  and  whom  Jesus  contradicts  in  no  part,"  etc.,  but 
confuses  the  whole  subject  and  ignores  the  covenanted  conditions  requisite  for  a  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom,  when  in  the  connection  he  says  :  '*  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  God  has 
different  periods.  It  has  appeared  in  Christ,  Matt.  12  :  28  ;  it  spreads  in  the  world  by 
inward,  hidden  spiritual  processes.  Matt.  13  :  33  ;  but  properly  as  a  Kingdom  in  royal 
glory,  it  comes  only  at  the  Parousia,  Luke  19  :  11,  12,  15,  even  as  the  Lord  Himself  has 
tatight  us  to  pray,  day  by  day,  *Thy  Kingdom  come,'  Matt.  6  :  10."  (The  passages 
referred  to  we  examine  in  another  place.)  So  Schmid  in  Bibl.  Theol.  of  the  iVeuj  Test. 
advocates  Chiliasm,  but  holds  to  a  number  of  Kingdoms,  or  stages,  or  developments,  as 
e.g.  *'  As  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  it  is,  in  the  fixal  pYwift,  ml^orw^v^  ^^xaKix.  ^ 
also  embraces  humanity  as  a  whole,  without  Umitaiioii  to  Wi^j  ^wcMvixi^Kt  ^«t^  ^Oi\kw2^-o^ 
contrast  to  the  cbohe  of  the  Jewish  people.    T^©  Gospel  ^wV!iX\>^^^^w3aft^'^  \5aaNR\^^v^ 
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world.  It  also  comprises  heAven  and  earth,  and  likewise  the  coming  periods  of  the 
world,  both  before  and  after  the  judgment. "  The  reader  can  see  from  this  brief  extnet 
that  the  ^t-riter  has  no  distinct  conception  of  the  one  covenanted  Kingdom,  bat  miies  the 
Divine  Sovereignty,  church,  person  of  the  king,  dispensations,  etc.,  all  together  in  a 
bewildering  manner.  So  Theorer  {Das  Reich  Gottes,  p.  36-9^  afi&rms  the  MiUenaziaB 
doctrine  as  held  by  us,  but  has  a  present  existing  Kingdom  which  finally  gives  place  to 
a  higher.  Thus  compare  Ebrard  {Ch.  Dotpn.,  p.  747-9,  vol.  2),  Shenkel  {Ch.  nogm.,% 
Ab.,  p.  119o-G),  and  many  others  whom  we  esteem  as  able  defenders  of  Chiliasm.  (hie 
of  the  most  consistent  articles  on  **  the  Kingdom  of  God"  is  that  given  by  a  writer 
with  initials  **  M.  A,"  in  the  Proph.  Times,  July,  1873.  A  proper  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  is  also  presented  by  **  Senex*'  in  some  articles  in  the  Luih.  Observer  of  1880. 
The  some  is  true  of  others,  a  tendency  being  observable  to  return  to  the  Primitire 
Church  view.  This  is  especially  observable  in  the  Excursus  on  the  Kingdom  by  Br. 
Craven,  p.  93,  etc.,  Lange's  Cam.  Rev,,  a  perusal  of  which  will  amply  repay  the  reader. 

Obs.  3.  The  doctrine  that  the  invisible  church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God 
was  unknown  to  the  early  church.  Even  amidst  the  controversies  which 
shortly  raged  between  antagonistic  parties  respecting  the  church,  no  one, 
— although  in  churches  planted  sliortly  before  bv  inspired  men  who  onght 
to  have  Known  it — broached  such  an  idea.  >^eander  {His.  of  Dogina») 
acknowledges  this,  and  says  that  they  overlooked  this  distinction.  Such 
an  acknowledgment,  commg  from  such  a  source,  is  the  more  valuable, 
since  it  is  a  favorite  theory  of  Neander's  that  the  invisible  church  is  the 
Kingdom  (although  he  has  it  finally  merged  into  a  visible  Kingdom). 
But  the  manner  m  which  he  accounts  for  this  distinction  being  over- 
looked is  highly  objedionahle.  His  theory,  as  shown  in  his  difiTerent 
works,  is  the  progressive  development,  one  hy  which  the  truths  given  by 
the  Apostles  were  only  "  germs  to  be  developed  by  the  future  growth  of 
the  church.  We  have  already  protested  against  this  germ  i^rinciplo  when 
applied  to  doctrine.  Props.  4,  9,  10. 

For  while  we  freely  admit  prowth  in  numbers  and  even  in  knowledge,  et<;.,  we  admit 
nono  in  Biblical  doctrine.  The  doctrinal  truths  enunciated  by  the  apostles  were  not 
merely  germinal  truths  leading  to  engrafting  of  others  or  enlargement  to  another  form, 
as  from  the  seed  to  the  sUUk,  and  then  to  the  flower  and  fruit.  No  !  it  was,  as  a  dis- 
tinctly announced  doctrine,  the  whole  doctrine.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that  it  would 
not  be  suggestive  of  thought  and  even,  by  comparison,  lead  to  other  truths,  but  we 
mean  that,  as  far  as  the  apostles  revealed  doctrine  or  truth,  it  is  so  complete  in  itself— 
i.e.  no  seed  to  sprout  into  something  unlike  itself— that  no  part  of  it  can  be  safely 
omitted  or  transmuted  without  making  it  in  so  far  imperfect.  Hence  to  say  that  the 
invisible  Kingdom  doctrine  is  the  result  of  a  growth  of  knowledge  in  the  church  is  to 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  truth  itself  (that  is  to  say,  the  Kingdom  idea  was  imperfect), 
and  at  the  risk  of  the  reputation  and  veracity  of  the  first  teachers  of  Christianitr. 
Neander  oven,  in  some  places  (as  e.g.  p.  5,  His.  of  Dogmas),  throws  a  guard  around  this 
developing  process  conformable  to  our  position  and  hostile  to  some  of  his  own  deductions, 
viz.  :  "not  that  we  obtain  anything  absolutely  nevj,  but  we  have  a  deeper  insight  at  ita 
contents."  Such  a  deeper  insight  is  obtainable,  however,  not  by  a  growth  of  the 
doctrine  itself,  but  by  a  comparison  and  study  of  the  Scriptures  containing  it.  In  order 
that  the  critical  reader  may  see  how  an  able  writer  transmutes  the  Church- Kingdom 
theorj',  we  refer  again  to  Dr.  Neander  {Plant,  and  Train.  Ch.  Ch.,  p.  490,  et<;.).  The 
Church  is  *'  the  particular  idea,"  related  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  " a.'*  the  more  general 
and  comprehensive  one."  Hence  :  **  The  idea  of  the  church  is  suljordinate  to  that  of  the 
Kingdom  oi  God,  because  by  the  latter  is  denoted  either  **  the  u^hole  of  a  series  of  his- 
torical developments,  or  a  great  assemblage  of  coexistent  spiritual  creations.**  (The  student 
can  readily  test  this  mystical  conception — that  overrides  covenant  and  amalgamates  the 
Divine  Sovereignty— by  employing  it  as  synonymous  for  the  Kingdom.)  He  then  makes 
the  Jewish  Theocracy  a  type  of  this  Kingdom.  (We  have  proven,  in  detail,  that  it  was 
no  type,  and  the  predictions  of  its  ultimate  restoration  prove  it  be  none.)  Then,  in 
opposition  to  some  ot  oxtt  o\)ivoiiftu\A,  \ift  va?3^^\  **  Tk^  Kingdom  of  God  was  not  first 
founded  by  Chnationitj  ea  aom^\XiMi%  eaMvttVi  Tksss  c^  \ssi^»  ^^s^  ^g;slS^«^^  ^\:k.  Na  ^<^  old. 
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extended  to  all  people,  transformed,  and  made  "  spiritnal  and  internal."  And  the  proof 
of  such  transformation  is,  Eph.  2  :  19, 20,  Bom.  11  :  18,  the  unity  of  God's  people  founded 
on  the  apostles  and  Jesns  Christ.  (A  nnity  that  we  most  heartily  adopt,  bat  which  says 
nothing  of  the  Kingdom.)  Then  he  admits  that  Christianity  at  first  allied  itself  with 
the  Jewish  view  of  the  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  (thus  confirming  onr  past  proposi- 
tions) in  a  glorious  outward  form  under  the  Messiah,  and  placed  this  in  the  future  **  as 
the  perfected  form  of  the  Theocracy  ;"  **  but  in  accordance  mih  a  change  in  the  idea  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  a  different  construction  was  put  on  this  opposition  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  it  was  transformed  from  the  external  to  the  internal,  and  withdrawn  from  the 
future  to  the  present.*'  (This  change,  he  informs  us  in  various  places,  was  brought  out 
in  **  the  consciousness  of  the  church" — whatever  this  may  mean— but  we  have  traced  it 
directly  to  the  Origenistic  and  Alexandrian  influence,  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
Word.)  He  then  defines  the  change  thus  :  *'  By  faith  in  the  Bedeemer,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  or  of  the  Messiah,  is  already  founded  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  thence  developing 
outward,  is  destined  to  bring  under  its  control  all  that  belongs  to  man,"  so  that  *'  the 
Kingdom  of  Christ  coincides  with  the  idea  of  the  Church  existing  in  the  hearts  of  men, 
the  invisible  church,  the  totality  of  the  operations  of  Christianity  on  mankind."  (Thus 
a  principle  actuating  men  is  elevated  into  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  lacking  every 
covenanted  characteristic.  For  the  heart-Kingdom,  see  e.g.  Props.  110,  84,  85  ;  and  for 
the  unscriptural  statement  of  its  working  outward  until  it  conquers  all,  see  e.g.  Prop. 
175.)  But  then  to  reconcile  the  passages  which  locate  a  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
future,  he  admits  that  this  Kingdom  now  present  is  only  the  germ  of  the  future,  and 
that  this  future  Kingdom  *  *  Paul  represent!  not  as  something  which  will  spontaneously 
arise  from  the  natural  development  of  the  church,  but  as  produced,  like  the  founding  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  by  an  immediate  intervention  of  Christ."  Hence  he  divides 
the  Kingdom  into  an  inward  (1  Cor.  4  :  20),  an  inward  in  connection  with  the  future 
(1  Thess.  2  :  12).  and  a  consummated  Kingdom  (2  Thess.  1  :  5).  Mistaking  the  Divine 
Sovereignty  for  the  Kingdom,  he  appeals  to  it  as  confirmatory,  and  also  to  the  head- 
ship of  Jesus,  the  victory  of  the  church,  etc.  (This  mixture  and  floundering  under 
several  Kingdoms  are  fully  met  in  our  Propositions.) 

Ois.  4.  It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how^  in  the  advocacy  of  the  invisible 
church  as  a  Kingdom,  its  advocates  involve  themselves  in  a  sophistry  in- 
consistent  with  their  own  development  theory  of  a  growth  of  this  invisible 
Kingdom  until  finally  at  some  time  in  the  future  it  shall  become  visible  as 
a  world  dominion,  etc.  Taking  the  same  able  writer  as  an  exponent  of 
this  view,  we  find  him  {Life  of  Cfirist,  sec.  213)  explaining  the  phrase  "  the 
Kingdom  cometh  not  witn  outward  show*'  to  mean  **  cmmot  oe  autwardlijf 
seen  by  human  eyes^^^  and  in  a  foot-note  adds  :  *'  The  antithesis  is,  that  it 
reveals  itself  invisibly ,  so  as  to  be  seen. only  by  the  eve  of  faith."  Now  if 
it  is  only  the  object  of  faith,  something  not  tangible,  how  comes  it  that 
its  nature  is  so  changed  by  growth  that  it  is  converted  from  the  unseen,  ex- 
cepting as  viewed  by  faith,  into  the  real,  tangible,  visible  Empire  here  on 
earth  ?  If  in  the  region  of  invisibility,  it  ought  in  consistency  remain 
therein  according  to  its  mode  of  propagation.  No  wonder  that  we  find  so 
many  contradictions  in  its  advocates,  even  so  gross  as  the  following  :  in 
sec.  52,  at  the  consummation,  Neander  has  this  world  renewed  and  all  con- 
verted, '*a  real  world  domijiion,^^  and  then  again,  sec.  214,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  **  a  corrupt  world  ;"  in  one  place  it  is  invisible  and  in  another 
visible,  etc.  The  theory  is  not  sufficiently  plastic  to  cover  every  Scriptural 
passage  and  description,  and  hence  refuge  is  taken  in  what  another  of  its 
adherents  calls  **  varied  forms.'^ 

A  more  systematic  effort  is  found  in  Rev.  Miller's  Mercer  slur g  and  Mod.  Thed,  (p. 
41),  in  which  a  **new  Kingdom"  is  advocated  as  arising  from  a  partaking  of  the  divine- 
human  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  a  new  Organism  is  constituted.  This  mystical 
conception,  however  plausibly  presented,  ignores  the  covenanted  position  of  the  human- 
ity of  Jesus,  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  the  postponement  of  the  King(ioni^  etA.^«sx>^>& 
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based  on  the  development  theory  (incorporating  the  continued  derelopment  of  Ghziits 
humanity  in  believers),  already  sufficiently  noticed.  Like  all  other  theories  of  the  land, 
it  largely  rejects  the  grammatical  sense,  and  is  addicted  to  spiritualizing.  Its  poeitioiis 
are  amply  met  in  various  Propositions. 

Oba.  5.  This  adhesion  to  an  invisible  Kingdom  is  based  on  the  snppoaed 

f  rounds  that  according  to  some  passages  we  are  taaght  that  Christ  will  not 
ave  an  earthly  Kingdom.  These  passages  we  will  examine  hereafter,  and 
now  only  allude  to  the  fact,  that  waen  these  same  writers  come  to  describe 
the  Millennial  era  of  the  churchy  this  ground  of  objection  no  langer  cxistB, 
and  they  haye  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  earthly  Kingdom,  i.e.  a  King- 
dom visible  and  extending  over  all  the  earth.  The  Kingdom  then,  once 
held  to  be  '*  hidden'*  or  *'  concealed  '*  in  the  church,  **  to  be  in  but  not  of 
the  church,*'  is  manifested  openly  to  all  the  world,  holding  all  under  ite 
direct  influence  and  dominion.  Sureljr  the  advocates  of  such  a  system 
should  not  object  to  our  doctrine,  which  observes  a  consistency  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  Kingdom  by  fully  explaining  how  and  when  this 
occurs,  without  resorting  to  an  unexplained  and  mystical  growth,  which, 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  produce  the  transformation  claimed. 
If  the  Kingdom  is  unseen  and  at  the  same  time  unchangeable  as  claimed ; 
if  it  is  as  a  writer  {Proph.  Times,  vol.  2,  j).  97)  declares,  "  the  Kingdom 
of  God  is  simply  where  God  reigns — this  Kingdom  is  within — it  is 
spiritual,"  and  ever  remains,  as  contended  for,  the  same,  we  ask.  How  can 
it  then  become  the  seen,  the  outward  Kingdom  of  the  Prophets  ?  Here 
among  these  writers  we  find  the  most  hopeless  floundering,  and  every  reader 
can  for  himself  see  the  utter  antagonism  of  their  spiritual  theories  Iby  com- 
paring their  utterances  on  the  texts  **  my  Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" 
(John  18  :  36),  *'  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you"  (Luke  17  :  21),  wiili 
those  derived  from  Dan.  2  :  34,  35,  44,  45  ;  Dan.  7  :  14,  27,  and  Rev. 
11  :  15.  In  the  former  we  have  an  invisible  Kingdom  in  the  church,  and 
in  the  latter  the  same  church  becomes  a  visible  Kingdom,  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  refer  to  even  a  greater  diversity  existing  among  such  writers': 
e.g.  extending  this  covenanted  Kingdom  from  the  heart  of  the  believer  to 
an  extent  commensurate  with  the  universe  itself,  etc. 

Obs.  6.  To  indicate  the  vagueness  of  argument  employed  in  this  direc- 
tion, reference  is  made  to  a  leading  and  excellent  writer.  Olshausen 
{Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  2G4),  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  Kingdom  in 
opposition  to  the  Jewish  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  says  :  '*  As  the  carnal  man 
makes  his  (xod  for  himself,  so  he  makes  the  Kingdom  of  God  for  himself. 
The  spiritual  man  has  a  spiritual  Ood  and  a  spiritual  Kingdom  of  God." 
This,  nowever,  proves  too  much,  for  on  the  same  principle  we  can  prove 
that  tlie  Saviour  is  wholly  spiritual  and  is  not  the  Son  of  Man  ;  we  can 
deny  the  bodily  resurrection,  the  renovation  of  the  earth,  or  anything 
that  is  outward  or  external.  Just  such  unfounded  premises  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  an  immense  amount  of  deduced  reasoning  on  this  subject. 

ReiiBS  {lUs.  Ch.  Theol.y  p.  150),  in  order  to  prove  the  spiritnality  or  invisibility  of 
the  Kingdom,  quotea  Jobn  1ft  •.  Z^^  M&tt.  ^2  :  21,  Lnke  12  :  13,  and  the  temptation  of 
Christ.     Snch  ia  ttie  B\ftTiAet  toxLTi3L«A\.oTL  TjL'<^oTi.^\sxOa.  Xa  x^ajv.  v«i  vccc^^vstSsccA.  «^  doctrine. 
Literally  mtiltitndea  ioWov:  a\ic\i  ^\^«sia^,  «ia«^\:\w%  \^^<&^  ^V^  Xscac*^  \\.  <^^^36.^  ^^s^ 
wardlv  manifested,  ot  aTic\i  ^\io  Qlwi^  w^l  t^^o^^  ^N^"^^  ^-i^^^v^^  v^^^>^^  ^-^^  ^^ 
Props.  108, 109,  anOLlVOV 
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0h8,  7.  It  is  certainly  carious  to  notice  how  even  nnbelievers  avail  them- 
selyes  of  this  invisible  Kingdom  theory.  Thus  e.g.  Benan^  with  great 
complacency,  and  perhaps  lurking  sarcasm,  claims  that  if  the  church 
repels  him,  and  others  of  like  faith,  ''  let  us  console  ourselves  by  reflecting 
on  that  invisible  churchy  which  includes  excommunicated  saints  and  the 
noblest  souls  of  every  age.'* 

Perhaps  the  earliest  advocates  who  carried  the  invisible  church  or  Kingdom  theory 
to  an  extreme  were  the  Petrobmsians  (Kurtz,  Ch,  His.f  voL  1,  p.  456),  who  rejected  an 
outward  or  visible  church,  and  only  received  one  as  in  the  heurts  of  believers.  Some 
recent  sects  are  laxgely  reproducing  the  same  features. 
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Proposition  102.  Neither  the  visible  nor  the  invisible  church 
is  the  covenanted  Kingdom. 

This  has  been  shown  by  preceding  Propositions,  as  e.  g.  Props. 
75,  90,  91,  93,  68,  94,  96,  98-100. 

• 

Ola,  1.  Some  make  the  yisible  church  the  Kingdom,  others  the  inyisible ; 
some  unite  both  in  the  same  Kingdom,  and  others  that  both  are  the  same 
Kingdom,  but  in  two  different,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  aspects.  Haying 
shown  that  neither  one  nor  the  other  is  the  predicted  Kingdom,  it  follows, 
from  the  reasons  Riven,  that  a  combination  of  both  cannot  transform  them 
into  such  a  Kingdom. 

Ohs,  2.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Papacy  should  so  tenaciously  hold 
to  the  doctrine  that  tne  church  is  the  Kingdom,  since  eyerything  so  dis- 
tinctively Popish,  as  Bellarmine  (quoted  by  Bowers,  Pref.  to  nis,  of  Pope$) 
assures  us,  depends  upon  it.  For  out  of  it  proceeds  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
the  vicegerent  rule,  the  entire  papal  governmental  machinery.  It  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  superstructural  pretensions  are  built.  If  this 
IS  removed,  the  whole  falls.  It  is  also  consistent  for  those  who  hold  to 
what  the  Germans  call  CcBsero-papismus^  or  for  those  who  advocate  hier- 
archical  tendencies  in  any  form,  to  adhere  to  such  a  doctrine.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  for  pure  Protestantism,  as  is  evinced  in  the  history  of  the 
early  church,  for  which  see  the  candid  confession  of  Neandef  under 
Props.  49  and  101.  Our  view  admits  of  nearly  all  that  is  said  by  a  host  of 
esteemed  writers  concerning  the  church,  excepting  that  of  its  being  already 
constituted  a  Kingdom.  The  latter  theory  is  not  onljr  of  no  practice  use 
in  the  working  of  the  church,  but  is  really  dangerous  in  its  tendencies,  as 
is  seen  from  the  use  made  of  it  by  various  parties.  Thus,  e.g.  on  the  one 
hand,  by  those  just  alluded  to  ;  and  on  tne  other  by  Free  Religionists, 
Humanitarians,  etc.,  who  build  the  most  extensive  oi  Kingdoms  on  the 
foundations  laid  by  the  orthodox,  expressing  the  same  in  the  most  eloquent 
terms.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  find  a  writer  who  holds  to  the  early 
church  doctrine  of  the  church,  that  it  is  no  Kingdom,  and  occasionally 
attention  is  called  to  it  in  church  papers  (as  e.g.  Luth.  Observer,  Apnl 
25th,  1873),  but  thus  far  with  so  little  logical  connection  and  argument 
that  it  has  scarcely  aroused  attention.  Then  we  also  find  many  writers 
(Millenarians),  who,  conceding  that  the  church  is  a  Kingdom  in  some  way, 
yet  distinctly  announce  that  it  is  not  the  covenanted  and  predicted  King- 
dom of  Jesus,  which  they  assert  is  still  in  the  future.  Then,  again,  we 
have  another  class  (as  e.g.  Prof.  Seelye,  Bib.  Sacra,  Ap.,  1866,  pp.  228- 
234),  which,  whilst  indorsing  the  prevailing  view  of  the  church  being  the 
predicted  Kingdom,  confesses  that  the  doctrine  of  the  church — i.e.  what 
the  church  really  is  and  its  relations — is  7iot  yet  understood,  having  hither- 
to been  considered  oiA^  aa  vcvNoVi^^Va.  oKXvat  \'Ci^\.TYCkSs^  ^wcAxLot  as  a  promi- 
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Bent  theme  standing  alone — vital,  it  is  true,  but  yet  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, and  which  they  regard  as  the  great  question  of  our  time,  etc. 

Such  confessions  indicate  that  the  prevailing  doctrine  is  far  from  being  satisfactory, 
and  accords  with  one  ma4e  to  the  author  by  a  professor  in  one  of  our  colleges,  who 
acknowledged  that  he  preached  on  the  subject  until  he  himself  felt  that  his  deductions, 
drawn  from  the  general  view,  were  inconsistent.  Indeed,  is  it  not  time  to  discard  a 
doctrine  which  causes  some  of  the  ablest  defenders  of  Christianity  to  fall  into  palpable 
contradictions?  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  McCosh  {Christ  and  Fottitiv.f  p.  245)  makes  the  Kingdom 
**  a  mixed  Kingdom,"  admitting  both  good  and  bad,  and  on  the  same  page  he  has  it, 
'*the  reign  of  God  in  men's  hearts,"  which  can  only  apply  to  the  good.  In  one  place 
he  asserts  from  Christ's  language  to  Nicodemus  that  only  those  who  have  realized  **  the 
new  birth"  are  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  then  in  another  place  he  deduces  from' the 
parables  of  tares  and  wheat,  and  drag  net,  that  **  the  tares  and  "  bad  fish,"  who,  of 
course,  have  not  experienced  such  a  birth,  are  also  in  the  Kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
only  way  to  rid  themselves  of  such  contradictions  is  to  erect  several  Kingdoms,  one 
within  the  other,  or  to  establish  several  existing  phases  of  the  same  Kingdom,  but  such 
procedures  do  not  logically  help  the  matter,  seeing  that  they  are  in  opposition  to  covt' 
fMfU  and  prophecy.  Again,  an  excellent  writer  who  attempts  to  avoid  Dr.  McCosh 'b 
*'  mixed  Kingdom,'*  gives  us  the  following  arrangement.  Van  Oosterzee  {Theol.  of  New 
Tesi.^  p.  70)  says  :  **  Even  with  the  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  must  not  be  confounded.  The  church  is  only  the  inadequate  outward  form  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God— the  Kingdom  of  God  itself  is  a  spiritual  communion."  In  a  foot-note 
he  adds  :  *'  the  Kingdom  of  God,  on  the  other  hand,  until  its  glorious  manifestation 
indiuks  the  outward  church,  which  is  in  but  not  necessarily  of  it,  comp.  Matt.  13  :  41." 
Here  we  have  :  it  is,  and  it  is  not ;  it  is  in,  but  not  of  it ;  it  includes  it,  and  it  does  not 
include  it  as  part  of  it,  etc.  Alas  for  the  Kingdom,  if  such  nice  mystical  distinctions 
are  needed  to  ascertain  V3hai  the  Kingdom  of  God  t^  as  proclaimed  bu  covenant  and  prophet. 
Why  not  discard  a  theory  which  produces  from  the  same  fountain  both  sweet  and  bitter 
waters,  from  the  same  tree  sweet  and  sour  fruit  ? 

Obs.  3.  The  very  idea  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  given  by  these  same 
writers,  forbids  the  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  viz. :  that  **  it  is  a  religious, 
moral  institution,''  or  **  a  society  of  exclusively  religious  interest,  in- 
dependent of  and  distinct  from  political  relations  and  duties  ;'*  or  as 
some  have  it,  the  same  *'  disconnected  from  tlie  state  or  civil  compact ;" 
or  "  an  organization  of  believers  for  religious  purposes,  which  does  not  in- 
terfere with  their  civil  and  other  rights  ;  or  even  Schlegel's  opinion,  that 
it  is  *'  a  free,  peculiar,  independent  corporation."  Such,  and  many  other 
definitions  of  like  spirit,  might  be  adopted  without  bringing  in  the  idea 
of  a  Kingdom.  They  do  more,  they  2^r€vent  its  adoption.  Let  the  reader 
turn  back  to  our  argument,  by  which,  under  the  Theocracy  and  the  Theo- 
cratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  6oa  Himself  gives  vs  His  idea  of  what  consti- 
iutes  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  wo  find  this  distinctive  element  of  a  King- 
dom, lacking  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  in  these  definitions  of  the 
same.  In  the  Theocracy,  which  gave  Outward  form  and  prominency  to 
the  Kingdom,  the  religious  and  political  commonwealth,  the  church  and 
the  state  were,  by  Divine  constitution,  identical,  one.  A  separation  was 
never  made  which  allowed  a  distinction  between  citizen  and  worshipper. 
It  was  this  feature  which  gave  force  and  validity  to  the  idea  of  a  King- 
dom, and  just  so  soon  as  tlie  separation  was  effected  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Jewish  state,  the  distinctive  idea  of  a  Kingdom  then  existing,  also,  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  demanded  in  consistency,  vanished.  This  arrange- 
ment, ih.\%  fnndamental  union  we  have  already  proven  weia  Ood's  own  ex- 
pressed definition  of  a  Kingdom,  and  when  this  was  lacking  all  the  holy 
men  deplored  the  overthrotv  of  the  Kiyigdom  and  predicted  its  restoration. 
This  feature,   without  which  the  Kingdom  is  impracticable  as  God  has 
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covoiantedy  was  tendered  to  the  Jews  at  the  Advent  of  Jesas,  conditional 
on  repentance.  It  was  rejected.  The  Christian  Church  folio  wed,  but 
this  church  also  lacks  tfie  Theocratic  peculiarity  which  ezalt«  to  the  position 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  question  is,  Will  it  always  be  lacking  ?  Will 
God's  efforts  at  restoration  always  "proye  a  failure?  Is  God's  Kinsdom, 
which  requires,  as  essential  to  its  very  existence,  the  union  of  church  and 
state,  never  to  be  re-established  ?  Multitudes  assert  this,  and  cling  to  an 
organization  wanting  God's  requisite  order  to  constitute  it  His  Kingdom, 
and  pronounce  it  against  precedent,  covenant,  and  promise,  the  Kingdom. 
God's  promises  will  be  verified  in  their  appointed  time;  present  fiuluie 
does  not  imply  continued  ;  the  Divine  Purpose,  delayed  by  depravitv,  is 
even  merciiuf  in  this  period  of  detention,  manifesting  grace  toward  us 
Gentiles.  When  the  time  of  '*  the  appearing  and  Kingdom"  comes,  then 
will  the  appointed  Son  of  Man,  the  covenanted  David^  Son,  restore  that 
Theocratic  feature  which  elevates  to  the  position  and  dignity  of  the  King- 
dom of  Ood,  a  Kingdom  in  which,  as  formerly,  worshipper  and  citizen, 
churcn  and  state,  are  one.  Since,  then,  no  such  union  as  precedent  makes 
necessary  to  God's  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  called  and  appropriated  as  His,  is 
to  be  found  in  those  definitions,  or  in  the  church  itself  as  organized  by 
the  Apostles,  we  ask.  Is  it  proper  to  give  it  this  designation? 

Can  it  be  possible  that  David's  Son  has  a  real  Kingdom  here  on  earth,  when  Darid*! 
throne  and  Kingdom  are  overthrown  ?  When  Jerusalem  is  downtrodden  ?  When  Jesns 
declared  (Matt.  23  :  39,  Lake  13  :  34)  that  He  woxdd  be  absent  from  it,  leaving  it  des- 
olate, until  a  certain  return  ?  Alas !  men  by  ignoring  the  express  language  of  the 
covenant,  and  by  an  unwarranted  substitution,  set  up  another  as  the  Messianic  King- 
dom, overlooking  the  simple  fact  that  no  Kingdom  (so  called)  can  possibly  be  acknovl- 
edged  unless  it  restores  (as  e.g.  Isa.  1  :  26,  27,  etc.)  ^e  identical  Theocracy  withdrawn.  It 
is  self-evident— fis  we  have  shoMm  in  det^ — that  the  twelve  and  the  seventy,  who  were 
preachers  of  the  Kingdom,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  such  extraordinary  transmuta- 
tions as  have  appeared  engrafted,  by  human  reason,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom. 

Obs.  4.  If  the  church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God,  then  the  student,  if  can- 
did, and  allowing  the  prophecies  their  plain  grammatical  sense,  must  see 
that  the  condition  of  the  one  is  not  like  the  predicted  condition  of  the 
other.  Hence  the  result  follows,  as  in  Schleiermacher,  Arnold  (see  Fair- 
bairn  On  Froph.,  p.  96),  and  others,  that  the  prophecies  must  be  regarded 
in  another  light  than  that  of  a  predictive  one.  Then  the  prophecies  as 
given  remain  unrealized,  and  they  must  be  received  only  as  the  longings 
of  humanity,  the  expressed  desires  of  man  respecting  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  An  important  and  fundamental  element  of  prophecy  is  frittered 
away,  until  an  unreliable  human  one  alone  remains.  The  Qod-derived 
power  is  left  out,  and  a  man-derived  substituted.  Why  this  result  in  the 
minds  of  so  many  scholars?  Simply  because  of  the  attempt  to  fit,  by  the 
wholesale,  prophecy  concerning  the  Kingdom  into  something  which  it  ia 
not  designed  to  embrace  ;  these  men,  finding  no  just  and  reliable  fulfilment, 
are  driven  to  the  opposite  extreme  so  injurious  to  the  Word  itself. 

If  the  prophecies  are  taken  in  their  plain  connection  and  meaning  (and  not  simply 
a  verHe  here  and  a  verse  there),  it  is  simply  impossible  to  predicate  a  fulfilment  in  the 
church.  Thus  e.g.  take  Daniel's  four  monarchies  (Props.  104,  121,  160),  and  we  find  that 
the  church  existed  at  the  side  of  them  without  being  recognized  as  a  Kingdom,  that  the 
church  was  oppressed  by  them,  until  the  Kiu!^dQm  came^  and  that  the  Kingdom  was 
given  after  them  in  a  Teg;u\ax  sugg^^svow,  ^\.'«\iJis?tL  Xxtsva  «ol^  ^S^«c««^s^  Sis^'e^  ^<ak\Bxssx'5yT\.<\f. 
the  saints  is  represented  f«su.ipxenx€.,^t<i.  Tti\^l^^^a^^'^>a^^M^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ositions. 
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Ohs.  5.  The  qncstion  back  of  that  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  which  must  bo 
decided,  is  that  referring  to  the  literal,  grammatical  sense  of  the  Word, 
Prop.  4.  If  it  is  assumed  that  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  meaning  is 
attached  to  the  recognized  grammatical  one,  then  the  Kingdom  is  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  interpreter ;  if  the  grammatical  sense  is  alone  firmly  re- 
tained,  then  it  is  impossible  to  construct  out  of  the  church  the  predicted 
Kingdom.  Awarding  to  the  church  her  just  position  and  mission,  we  are 
forceid  logically  to  accept  of  the  covenanted  Kingdom  in  the  form  delineated 
by  covenant  and  prophecy. 

This  objection  to  the  plain  grammatical  sense  as  held  by  the  early  church  is  common 
ground  for  the  infidel  and  the  spiritualizing  believer.  Renan  employs  it  as  a  reason  to 
set  aside  the  literal  notion  of  a  Kingdom,  and  thus  to  show  that  the  first  teachers  were 
mistaken  (in  this  way  attacking  their  credibility  and  inspiration) ;  Neander  argues  from 
it  that  they  only  presented  **  the  husk,"  which  contained  "  the  kernel "  that  uninspired 
men  afterward  developed.  The  author  of  Ecce  Homo  on  the  one  side,  and  the  writer  of 
Ecce  Deus  on  the  other,  are  both  agreed  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  Kingdom  as  found 
in  the  plain,  unvamished  grammatical  sense  of  covenant  and  prophecy.  Thus,  un« 
believer  and  believer  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  mutually  supporting  each  other,  in 
attacking  the  Kingdom  as  originally  preached  and  believed.  Having  assumed  that  some 
ideal,  or  the  Church,  is  intended,  they  either  assume  that  the  language  itself  is  a  mis- 
take, or  that  in  and  under  it  is  concealed  a  conception  which,  in  some  way,  .must  fit 
the  estimate  they  have  formed.  The  more  xdtra,  indeed,  seeing  the  Church,  and  believing 
it  to  be  the  only  result  that  shall  ever  be  witnessed  in  confirmation  of  covenant  and 
prophecy,  declare  that  Christ  and  the  apostles  misapprehended  its  nature,  and  hence 
reject  both  the  Church  and  the  Kingdom.  One  eminent  writer  in  his  apologetics  and 
eagerness  to  vindicate  the  Church  as  a  Kingdom,  even  ventures  to  the  unwarranted 
length  to  assert  that  if  the  Kingdom  had  been  established  as  preached  by  John  the 
Baptist  and  the  disciples  (Acts  1  :  6),  it  would  have  been  "  a  sinful  measure.*'  What  lack 
of  Knowledge  this  evinces  of  God*s  oaih-bound  Davidio  covenant  and  the  precious,  en- 
nobling Theocratic  ordering  (comp.  e.g.  Props.  81,  82,  200,  203).  And  what  sinfulness  to 
sneer  at  and  ridicule  a  Kingdom  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  when  such  is  God's 
own  arrangement.    Ignorance  can  alone  tender  an  apology  for  such  conduct. 

Obs.  6.  Take  any  history  of  dogmas,  and  if  impartial,  it  will  enable  U8 
readily  to  trace  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  that  the  present  mixed  inter- 
pretation and  confounding  of  it  with  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the  growth 
of  centuries.  In  the  first  and  second  centuries  the  church  was  simply  a  com- 
munity of  believers,  who,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  action  of  the  Apostles  in 
reference  to  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians,  were  united  by  a  common 
faith  in  Christ,  without  basing  unity  in  a  complete  outward  uniformity. 
Fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  use  of  the  ordinances  appointed,  and  in  obe- 
dience to  the  Word,  was  the  test  of  union,  and  no  one  arrogated  to  himself 
precedence  in  the  way  of  authority.  The  church  was  nowhere  called  the 
Kingdom  ;  for  the  church,  instead  of  admitting  itself  to  be  the  Kingdom, 
was  looking  for  the  speedy  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  Admit  that  it  was, 
as  one  remarks,  **  a  sensuous  interpretation,"  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  receive  the  admission  that  the  Apostolic  Fathers  had  no  other  than 
this  "'  sensuous"  conception  of  the  church.  It  may  indicate  weakness,  but 
we  confess  that  **a  sensuous  interpretation"  of  so  important  a  doctrine, 
having  the  advantage  of  nearness  to  apostolic  times,  and  remaining  for  so 
long  uncontradicted,  is  far  more  credible  than  the  later  refined  and  spirit- 
ualized ones,  because  of  its  accord  with  Holy  Writ. 

Carefully  tracing  the  doctrine,  we  soon  see  the  entering  wedge  which  mars  the 
simplicity  of  the  early  church  view.  Dr.  Neander  has  weU  and  candidly  pointed  this 
out,  in  his  various  writings,  as  taking  place  in  the  history  of  the  Gnostics.    The  notion. 
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fonnded  on  that  of  a  Kingdom,  of  an  outward  unity  gradually  obtained  the  poeecwicm 
of  men's  minds  and  resolTed  itself  in  endeavors  to  manifest  the  idea  by  definite  form  in 
the  visible  Chnrch.  Antagonism  to  Millenarianism  also  contribnted  to  the  entertain- 
ment of  such  views.  It  exhibited  itself  in  claims  of  authority  in  sacred  things*  in 
planting  the  germs  and  fostering  the  growth  of  a  hierarchy,  until  finally  the  rag^sfted 
and  fostered  ideal  presented  itself,  practically  exemplified  in  the  Papacy.  Here  was 
indeed  a  Kingdom,  with  subjects,  laws,  rulers,  and  a  central  power,  visible,  and  exerting 
extensive  dominions.  It  was  the  precUcted  Kingdom  of  heaven  I  It  would  surpass  our 
limits  to  show  how  the  unguarded  language  of  really  sincere  and  good  men  were  made 
subservient  to  this  development,  or  to  indicate  how  during  this  growth  protests  hera 
and  there  were  pronounced  against  this  theory  and  its  resultant  eiSects.  For  centnricf 
it  remained  the  controlling  and  enforced  view  ;  taught  by  a  Church  in  which  both  laity  ind 
clergy  were  compelled  to  follow  its  teaching  with  unquestioning  obedience.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  meaning  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  tUmosi  eradicated,  when  for  agM 
the  Bible  was  scarcely  read,  and  was  only  interpreted  by  persons  wedded  and  sab- 
servient  to  the  Hierarchy  itself.  To  evince  how  imbedded  this  notion,  that  the  Chnrdi 
was  the  Kingdom,  had  become,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Chancellor  Gerson.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  reaction  took  place  in  the  University  of  Paris  respecting 
the  relation  of  the  Papacy  to  church  and  state,  Chancellor  Gerson,  the  leader  in  the 
controversy,  hampered  by  the  prominently  retained  idea  that  the  Church  was  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  and  that  as  such  it  needed  an  outward  expression  of  unity  and  power, 
conceded  **  the  whole  Hierarchical  Order  as  necessary  for  the  organism  of  the  Church.** 
Conceding  the  premise  from  whence  the  conclusions  naturally  flowed,  retaining  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  system  is  built,  his  opposition  was  consequently  very  one- 
sided and  lacked  in  radical  force. 

Coming  to  the  Reformation,  two  antagonistic  Churches  are  arrayed  the  one  against 
the  other.  The  Boman  Catholic  vested  all  authority  in  the  Church  simply  because  it 
was,  jHrr  8f,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  tangible,  Bellarmine  informs  us,  as  the  Bepublic  of 
Venice.  The  Reformation,  unable  altogether  to  rid  itself  of  the  insidious  and  life- 
iutcr^'oven  notion  of  the  Churoh-Kiogdom,  endeavors  to  check  the  hierarchical  Church 
position  by  advocating  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God,  the  universal  priesthood  of 
believers,  etc.,  and  by  turning  to  the  early  Church  view  respecting  the  Church.  The 
latter  was  in  a  great  measure  attained  ;  the  fundamental  maxim  was  laid  down  that  the 
Church  is  a  community  of  believers  in  Christ,  and  embraces  all  such  ;  the  uttenmces 
wore  almost  entirely  scriptural,  and  were  only  marred  in  the  efforts  to  comulhite  the 
Roman  Catholics,  or  io  facar  civil  government.  To  some  extent  there  was  a  departure 
from  the  primitive  Himplicity,  which  need  nut  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  age  and 
the  wfluenres  surrounding  tho  Reformers.  Indeed,  at  times,  as  Neander,  Mosheim,  and 
recently  Fisher,  in  his  Jlis.  of  the  lUfornxaiion^  show,  Luther  advocated  precisely  the 
government  adopted  and  practised  by  the  early  churches,  but  regarded  it,  in  view  of 
the  condition  and  training  of  the  Germans,  impradicable  in  his  time.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  note  how  on  various  occasions  the  entire  truth  seemed  on  the  point  of 
enunciation.  We  have  only  place  for  the  following  exhibit  of  doctrine  in  remarkable 
corre8i)ondence  with  the  early  one.  In  the  Augsburg  Confession  (Art.  7)  **  the  Church  is 
tho  congregation  of  the  saints,  in  which  the  gospel  is  correctly  taught  and  the  saora- 
ments  are  properly  administered."  Provision  is  made  against  the  Catholic  external 
unity  by  asserting  that  **  for  the  true  unity  of  the  Church  nothing  more  is  required  than 
agreement  concerning  tho  doctrines  of  the  gospel  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
nicuts."  But  lest  this  Article  be  misconstrued  to  mean  that  all  in  the  Church  are  Siiints, 
and  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  shafts  of  the  enemy,  Art.  8  is  added  :  **  Although  the 
Church  is  properly  a  congregation  of  believers,  yet  in  the  present  life,  many  hj'pocrites 
and  wicked  men  are  mingled  with  them."  The  Reformers  advocated  an  outward 
Church,  embracing  good  and  bad,  although  admitting  also,  that  to  the  pious  alone,  in 
view  of  the  demarkation  in  the  future  life,  the  name  properly  belonged.  So  that  while, 
as  Dr.  Knapp  and  others  state,  Luther  first  employed  the  term  **  invisible"  in  his  reply 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  answer  to  the  question,  **^\'here,  then,  was  the  tme 
Church  before  him,"  yet  Neandor  {IRs,  of  Dogmas,  p.  687)  shows  that  **  the  idea  of  the 
invisible  Church  was  for  a  time  held  to  be  doubtful**  by  both  Melanchthon  and  Luther. 
**  Melanchthon  himself  says  :  *  These  passages  treat  not  of  a  Plaionic  idea,  but  of  a  visible 
Church.*  "  **  And  Luther  says  :  '  They  say  the  Spirit  must  do  it.  The  merciful  God 
preserve  us  from  that  ChiValiain.  C\i\«Qk\i  Ya^'\i\ci\i\.\3L!e:T^  «ot<^  only  saints.'  **  From  these 
and  other  expressionR,  anOL  Itom  l\i^  CjotA«»a\otv  VuavM^W.  ^^^xaa  >Caa^.Nsv  ^J^-<^xOwii«fJi&jx 
they  used  the  term  inviaiUe  to  ClenotA  t.T\J.^\>^V\«s«w,VQ.^i^^Tve«.  ^«rs^x^^^v.^\.  ^T?^"^^ 
later  eijrafted  ideas.    TYiey  enCL^^oxeO.^.  «.oV^.^t.  V>^^  ^^^  X^^ A>-- ^--n-n. -^ 
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that  the  Chnroh  ceased  to  exist  when  nnworthy  members  were  attached  to  it,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  it  can  exist  exclusiTely  of  wicked,  nnregenerated  men.  Hence  Neander 
(p.  685,  ToL  2)  remarks  :  "  The  distinction  was  therefore  made  between  the  proper  and 
improper  Church."  This,  in  response  to  attacks  of  Romish  theologians,  was  taken  up 
and  enlarged  by  their  successors,  until  an  inner  and  outward  Church,  the  inner  ex- 
dnsiTely  confined  to  the  good,  was  advocated,  the  inner  especially  forming  '*  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,'*  ''a  spiritual  Kingdom,"  also  in  a  manner  outwardly  manifested. 
Zwingli  p^eander.  His.  of  Dogmas,  p.  686,  vol.  2)  has  two  churches,  one  of  all  who 
profess  Christ,  embracing  gooa  and  evil ;  the  other,  in  the  true  sense,  composed  of  all 
believers.  Calvin  also  (Insii^t  B.  4)  has  the  external  composed  of  professors  ;  the 
internal  or  true  Church  of  the  elect  of  God.  The  same  division  chantcterizes  nearly  aJl 
Beformers  and  divines  ;  and  with  it  nearly  all  included  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  either 
related  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  or  to  both  ;  and  in  this  last  respect  departing  from 
the  original  simplicity  of  the  doctnnal  position  of  the  Church.  Among  these,  however, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  there  were  many  who  professed  the  belief  that  the  present 
Kingdom  appertaining  to  the  Church  was  ovJty  a  prelude  to  a  future  and  still  more 
magnificent  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  such  as  the  prophets  describe,  and  which 
was  in  a  higher  and  more  significant  sense  the  promised  Kingdom.  The  history  of  the 
doctrine,  regarded  in  its  connection  with  apostolic  times,  has  nothing  in  it  of  sufficient 
weight  to  deteriorate  our  view  ;  raUier  the  indications  of  departure  from  the  early  one, 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  produced,  the  fruit  that  it  bore,  the  varied  definitions  it 
gave  rise  to,  etc.,  are  decidedly  favorable  to  our  lino  of  argument.  The  fact  is,  that  in 
view  of  the  predicted  blindness  and  lack  of  faith  in  Chnst's  coming  and  Kingdom, 
characteristic  of  the  world  and  the  Church  before  the  Sec.  Advent,  the  prevailing  view 
so  deeply  intrenched  in  the  Church — the  departure  from  the  Primitive  belief  so  widely 
extended — is  open  to  the  gravest  suspicion  (comp.  Prop.  174).  The  Augustinian  view 
of  the  Church  is  the  one  largely  adopted,  and  the  infiuence  of  The  City  of  God  is  widely 
felt.  Comparatively  few  theologians  but  feel  the  preponderating  tendency,  and  give 
way  to  it.    This  is  the  position  of  the  multitude— just  as  the  Word  predicts. 
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Proposition  103.  TJiis  Kingdom  is  not  a  Kingdom  in  the  third 
heaven. 

Some  writers,  especially  in  answering  MUlenarians,  inform  us 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  of  God,  or  Of  heaven,  is  now  in  heaven^ 
where  the  redeemed  now  dwell,  and  that  it  will  continue  to  remain 
there  after  the  resurrection.  Aside  from  its  direct  confiid  with 
covenant  and  promise,  it  is  easily  rebutted  by  Dan.  2  and  7,  Rev. 
14,  etc. ,  which  describe  the  Kingdom  as  one  existing  here  on  earth 
over  the  whole  world. 

Obs.  1.  Whatever  the  authority  and  power  of  Christ  in  the  third  heaven 
in  His  Divine  and  human  natures  (Props.  80,  79,  83,  etc.),  the  same  does 
not  meet  the  conditions  either  of  prophecy  (Prop.  35,  etc.),  or,  especially^ 
of  covenant.  Prop.  49. 

Simply  to  illustrate  the  oonflioting  views,  we  give  Gregory  (Four  Gospels),  who, 
hampered  by  a  preconceived  notion,  finds  a  difficulty  to  define  the  Kingdom  ;  for  on 
p.  126  he  makes  it,  Grod  reigning  in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  on  p.  146,  influenced  by  the  expres- 
sion **  Kingdom  of  heaven,"  he  makes  it  a  Kingdom  in  heaven  above  ;  and  on  the 
following  page  he  makes  the  Church  a  manifestation  of  the  Kingdom,  etc.  Many 
writers  have  two  co-existing  Kingdoms,  one  on  earth  and  the  other  in  heaven,  and  some 
call  the  one  **  the  militant  Kingdom,"  and  the  other  "  the  triumphant  Kingdom."  Any 
absurdity,  under  the  specious  language  of  pious  phraseology,  is  eagerly  received,  and. 
without  examination,  reiterated.  To  indicate  how  men  flatly  contradict  themselves 
when  leaving  the  scriptural  basis  of  the  early  Church,  we  give  another  iUustration 
from  Lange's  Com.  Ads  14  :  22.  In  the  doctrinal  part  (1)  Lechler  declares  that  *'  the 
Kingdom  of  God/'  here  mentioned,  is  **  something  that  lies  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
world,"  etc.  He  affirms  that  believers,  **  as  long  as  they  are  passing  through  tribulations 
or  afflictions,  have  not  yet  entered  into  the  Kingdom  of  Gk)d,"  and  concludes  :  *'  *  The 
Church '  and '  The  Kingdom  of  God '  are  not  equivalent  terms  :  the  former  is  the  court ; 
the  latter,  the  sanctuary,  or  rather  the  holiest  of  all  (Heb.  9  :  2,  3).*'  Now  let  the  reader 
turn  e.g.  in  the  same  Com.  to  Acts  3  :  19-21,  Doctrinal  (6),  and  here  on  earth  after  the 
Sec.  Advent  a  complete  restoration  to  blessedness,  etc.,  is  presented  in  accord  with  our 
views  (comp.  Prop.  144,  where  the  language  is  quoted). 

Obs.  2.  The  Kingdom  is  not,  as  held  by  some,  e.g.  Dr.  Langeand  others, 
the  church  in  heaven  before  the  Second  Advent  in  a  triumphant  state 
called  **  the  Kingdom  of  glory."  This  theory  is  derived  from  mistakiug 
the  Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  specially  promised  Kingdom  to  the  So7i  of 
man,  and  probably  from  a  desire  to  cover  up  what  defects  may  exist  in 
several  lower  grades  or  phases  of  Kingdoms  simultaneously  in  operation. 
But  this  is  exceedingly  ttnscriptural ;  and  the  theory  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  Origenistic  interpretation.  It  is  utterly  unreliable,  from 
the  simple  fact,  already  abundantly  proven,  that  this  Messianic  Kingdom 
IB  based  exchisively  on  t\v^  con^v^^avX.  ^\A  ^^Jcv^^xq^^^^ms*  <^is\si\^^>^jcy<^  ^  tiia 
covenant,  and  neitYvet  ol  ttcve^^  ^xomx^^  ^^vc^^^^^m  ^\:^^,^^^^|^>  ^ 
—      '    '  part  ol  ttie  umvet^^  •,  \ixx\.  ^^^\vsv^M  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^\s^x^^^^ 
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here  on  the  earthy  with  a  world-wide  dominion,  etc.  If  believers  are  to  be 
heirs  with  Abraham,  according  to  promise,  then  to  behold  onr  inheritance 
■with  faith  it  becomes  us  to  cojifine  ourselves  to  these  promises.  If  so,  then 
it  is  impossible  to  find  any  one  given  to  Abraham  that  has  not  a  direct 
reference  to  this  earthy  or  to  his  seed  here  on  earth.  Not  one  refers  to  the 
third  heaven,  or  to  any  place  outside  of  the  earth  itself.  What  we  are  to 
understand  by  the  words  **  heaven,"  **  heavenly,"  etc.,  will  be  duly  con- 
sidered under  Prop.  107,  and  what  relationship  the  earth  under  Messiah's 
rule  will  sustain  to  the  third  heaven  has  already  been  intimated  and  will 
again  receive  consideration.  Having  also  shown  that  the  saints  have  not 
yet  received  the  promises,  not  yet  inherited,  etc.  (Prop.  85,  90,  91,  etc.),  it 
follows,  that  they  have  not  received  the  Kingdom.  This  Romish  view, 
which  has  a  leaning  toward  Paganism,  is  indeed  popular  and  deeply  rooted, 
so  that  the  poet  writes,  and  many  devoutly  sing  : 

"  With  thee  we'll  reign,  with  thee  we*U  rise, 
And  kingdoms  gain  beyond  the  skies  ;" 

butitistTi  direct  antagonism  to  the  Kingdom  promised  to  David's  Son 
and  to  His  brethren. 

Lindsay's  Art.  Millennium  in  Encyclop,  Brii.,  by  exalting  and  pressing  the  inter- 
mediate state  beyond  its  scriptural  representation,  forms  an  objection  against  us.  Thus  : 
saints  are  happy  in  heaven  ;  it  is  inconsistent  to  bring  them  to  this  earth  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  stage  of  enjoyment.  But  this  is  begging  the  question,  for  (1)  it  takes  for  granted 
what  remains  unproven,  viz.  :  a  present  inheriting  of  the  Kingdom  and  forfeited 
blessings  ;  and  (2)  that  our  doctrine  brings  the  saints  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  stage, 
seeing  that  we  expressly  teach  the  contrary.  Lindsay  then  adds  something,  which  we 
have  seen  advocated  by  no  Millenarian  author,  viz.  :  that  the  saints  "  then  return  to 
heaven  to  permit  their  enemies/or  a  season  to  reign  in  their  stead."  He  may  have  fonnd 
some  crude  writer  to  express  tnis  view,  but  it  is  opposed  to  the  universally  expressed 
views  of  ancient  and  modem  Millenarians,  and  cannot,  therefore,  without  injustice,  be 
charged  to  us. 

Obs.  3.  Another  theory  concerning  this  Kingdom  being  in  the  third 
heaven  during  the  thousand  years  or  Millennial  age,  will  be  noticed  under 
a  following  Proposition. 

"  The  Perfectionists"  (NordhoflTs  Com.  Societies,  p.  268)  also  say  that  at  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70,  "  the  final  Kingdom  of  God  then  began  in  the  heavens  ;  that  the 
manifestation  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  visible  world  is  now  approaching  ;  that  its 
approach  is  ushering  in  the  second  and  final  resurrection  and  judgment ;  that  a  Church 
on  earth  is  now  rising  to  meet  the  approaching  Kingdom  in  the  heavens,  and  to  become 
its  duplicate  and  representative,**  etc.  This  theory  ignores  the  covenant,  etc.,  and  sub- 
stitutes the  Divine  Sovereignty  for  the  Davidic  throne  and  Kingdom,  spiritualizing  the 
Theocratic  idea. 

Obs.  4.  The  early  church  had  no  idea  that  this  Kingdom  was  received 
at  or  after  death  (see  Prop.  98,  136).  Whatever  the  view  concerning  the 
intermediate  state,  whatever  the  condition  allotted  to  the  pious,  one  thing 
is  certainly  affirmedy  that  they  looked  for  the  Kingdom,  the  inheriting, 
crowning  at  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  and  not  at  death.  The  departed 
were  also  represented  as  waiting  for  the  Kingdom,  and  the  whole  period 
daring  whicn  the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  not  restored  was  characterized 
as  one  of  expectation,  waiting  for  xedempUoii,  'Rom.  '^  •.'JL^,  "^^V^  ^^^ 
crowning  of  Paal,  during  the  intermediate  ^Tvod,  \!tift  x^^^^'^^syo.  ^V  "csn^ 
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Kingdom  at  the  time  of   '*  regeneration"  or  "  restitation/*  etc.,  ¥i 
decisive. 


I  This  most  oonolnsiYely  rebuts  the  wniiriiig  decUuntion  of  Atehb.  Whately  (Gomq 

Uons  cf  Chrigtkmiiu,  p.  131),  when  he  actually  makcHii  after  the  aaoensioii  of  Jesus,  tt 

apostles  to  '*  establish  the  Kingdom  of  God,  over  whidi  He  had  placed  them,  saying : ' 

-  ••  ^  appoint  nnto  yon  a  Kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  iq[>pointed  nnto  me,'  "  and  this  i 

'  ,^.  fmfilment  of  *'  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand.**    Snrprising  that  he  did  not  notie 

*  '  the  period  of  fulfilment  at  the  restitntion  of  all  things,  the  disclaimer  that  Paul  made  c 

now  reigning,  the  period  of  crowning,  inheriting,  etc.,  at  the  Sec.  Advent 
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Proposition  1 04.  The  Christian  Church  is  not  denoted  by  the 
predicted  Kingdom  of  the  Prophets. 

Having  already  shown  what  the  Kingdom  is  according  to  the 
covenants,  it  may  be  well  to  briefly  direct  attention  to  the  prophets. 
In  the  nature  of  the  case,  both  (i.  e.  covenanted  and  prophetic) 
announcements  coming  from  the  same  source,  they  must  cor- 
respond, or  else  unity,  and  with  it  credihility,  is  destroyed.  The 
Proposition  is  amply  sustained,  as  the  observations  following 
indicate,  and  also  the  various  corroborating  proofs  taken  from  the 
Prophets  under  a  large  number  of  Propositions  (comp.  e.  g.  Proi)s, 
121,  132,  133,  and  159). 

Obs,  1.  Taking  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom  for  granted,  and  over- 
looking the  postponement,  has  led  to  a  wholesale  appropriation  by  the 
church  of  predictions  relating  exclusively  to  the  Kingdom  still  future.  We 
select  of  those  thus  applied,  Dan.  2  :  31-45  ;  Dan.  7  : 1-28  ;  Isa.  25 :  6-9  ; 
Isa.  2  : 1-5  ;  comp.  with  Micah  4:  1-8,  and  then  one  or  two  that,  while  also 
partially  arrogated,  our  opponents  would  rather  not  quote  very  liber^dly, 
viz. :  Zech.  14  : 1-21  ;  Isa.  63  : 1-6. 

We  remind  the  reader  of  one  fact  as  fnlly  presented  in  past  Propositions,  and  demon- 
strated both  historically  and  scriptorally,  viz.  :  That  the  view  we  take  of  the  prophecies 
pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  accords  in  every  respect  with  those  entertained  by  the 
Chnrch  in  the  first  centuries.  It  is  passing  strange,  to  say  the  least,  that  the  early 
believers,  east  and  west,  north  and  sonth,  ^onld,  under  the  leadership  of  men  who 
organized  and  perpetuated  the  Church,  place,  as  we  do,  the  fulfilment  of  those  predic- 
tions at  the  Sec.  AdverU  of  Jesus,  and  not,  as  many  now  do,  at  the  founding  of  the'  Ch. 
Church.  These  prophecies,  too,  are  so  prominent,  so  magnificent  in  proportions,  such 
landmarks  in  the  Divine  Redemptive  plan,  that  they  must  have  largely  occupied  the 
Eittention  of  the  apostolic  and  succeeding  age. 

Obs,  2.  Taking  Dan.  2  :  31-45  and  7  : 1-28  as  descriptive  of  the  same 
Kingdom  (so  admitted  by  all  our  opposers,  as  e.g.  Barnes,  Brown,  Stuart, 
etc.),  we  save  space  by  considering  them  together,  seeing  that  the  one  is 
an  amplification  of  the  other.  For  the  same  reason  we  avoid  a  description 
of  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Grecian,  and  Boman  Empires,  denoted  by 
the  image  and  the  beasts,  for  this  has  been  done  by  many  able  writers,  as 
B.g.  Mede,  Bh.  Newton,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Faber,  etc.,  and  recently  by 
A.nberlen,  Delitzsch,  etc.;  and  the  same  is  fully  accepted  by  leading  writers 
opposed  to  our  doctrine,  as  e.g.  Barnes  Com.,  Pres.  Edwards  Ilis.  ifo- 
ienipt,.  Brown  Ch.  Sec.  Coining ,  etc.  The  student  will  find  by  a  fair  com- 
parison of  these  Scriptures  witn  each  other,  and  then  with  history,  that  no 
other  position  in  reference  to  them  can  be  maintained.  Hence  the  almost 
general  agreement  existing  between  Millenarians  and  Anti-Millenarians 
thus  fur  concerning  them.     But  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  Kingdom  set 
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up  by  God  and  given  to  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Church-Kingdom  theory  ap- 
plies the  same  to  the  Christian  Church,  affirming,  as  e.g.  Barnes,  that  it 
was  set  up  at  the  First  Advent  or  day  of  Pentecost,  or  as  e.g.  Bush,  at  a 
supposed  Second  Coming  of  Christ  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or,  ag 
others,  at  some  intermediate  period,  at  the  birth,  baptism,  death,  resurrec- 
tion, or  ascension  of  Christ.  At  least,  whether  the  establishment  be  as 
notable  for  its  conspicuity  as  the  prophecy  intimates  or  not,  the  Kingdom 
is  represented  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Christian  Church.  Now  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  view,  the  following  reasons,  drawn  from  the  predictions,  ap- 
pear conclusive.* 

1.  The  Kingdom  is  set  up  **  in  the  days  of  these  kings.' ^  It  is  supposed 
that  this  means  in  the  days  or  time  when  one  of  these  empires  exists,  and 
the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  church,  bein^  established  under  the  fourth 
Kingdom,  it  is  certainly  the  undivided  Empire  that  is  meant.  But  against 
such  an  inference  we  allege  (a)  the  simple  fact  that  the  phrase  "  thm 
kings,''  following  the  description  of  the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, most  naturally  refers  to  the  kings  or  kingdoms  existing  in  such  a 
divided  state,  and  which  fact  is  corroborated  by  other  prophecies ;  that 
this  Kingdom  is  set  up  after  the  ten  horns  (Dan.  7  ;  Rev.  18  :  12-17,  comp. 
with  Rev.  19  :  11-21,  etc.),  or  ten  kingdoms  are  in  existence.  The  ex- 
pression in  Dan.  2  thus  accurately  corresponds  with  other  predictions,  and 
forbids  our  receiving  the  Christian  Church  as  denoted,  because  it  was  es- 
tablished long  before  the  Roman  Empire  was  thus  divided,  (b)  One  King- 
dom follows  the  next  chronologically,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  make  a 
change  to  the  contrary  unless  expressly  specified.  Accepting  of  this, 
*'  these  kings"  refer  to  the  later  ones,  those  in  the  divided  form,  or  else 
we  have  the  fourth  and  fifth  Kingdoms  contemporaneous.' 

2.  The  smiting,  whatever  it  may  mean,  does  not  occur  in  the  undivided 
form  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  yet  the  smiting  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom.  In  Dan.  2  :  34  it  is  explicitly  stated 
that  **  the  stone'^  ^^  smote  the  image  upon  the  feet,''  Therefore  not  only  the 
legs  (Eastern  and  Western  divisions),  but  the  feet  and  toes  appear  before 
the  smiting  process.  This  is  significant  of  the  period,  and  the  reference 
cajinot  be  made  to  the  church,  because  that  appeared  long  before  the  division 
into  legs  and  feet.  The  church  came  during  the  consolidated  period  of  the 
Empire,  and  therefore  it  is  not  intended,  seeing  that  the  entire  image  is 
presented  before  the  stone  enters  upon  its  work  of  demolition.* 

3.  Taking  for  granted  their  own  theory  respecting  Dan.  7,  they  have  the 
Son  of  man  receiving  this  Kingdom,  as  the  prophecy  plainly  contradicts, 
before  the  ten  horns  have  arisen.  The  church  was  for  several  centuries  in 
existence,  according  to  their  own  interpretation,  before  they  arose.  Hence, 
the  church  cajinot  be  meant  by  the  Kingdom,  for  the  prophecy  locates  the 
appearance  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  the  bestowment  of  the  Kingdom 
after  the  horns  have  appeared.* 

4.  Not  only  this,  but  the  location  of  the  Kingdom  is  placed  not  onlv 
after  the  appearance  of  the  ten  horns,  but  after  three  have  fallen,  an^  after 
tlie  rise  and  extended  progress  of  another  horn  called  the  **  little  horn," 
which  is  in  correspondence  with  what  precedes  the  Advent  in  Rev.  19.  The 
church,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  be  this  Kingdom,  as  the  time  of  its  es- 
tablishment so  widely  differs  from  that  of  the  prophecv.' 

5.  The  smiting  of  the  stone,  the  overthrow  of  the  image  and  beast,  the 
entire  action  of  setlmgw^  \.\v^^\Ti%^wxv,\^\xL^\5.0£s.iMi^^^ 
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states  in  the  Apocalypse^  that  the  outlines  are  conceded  by  nearly  all  of  our 
opponents  to  be  the  same.  If  so,  the  whole  matter  still  appertains  to  the 
fature^  and  again  is  indicative  that  the  church  is  not  meant.  This  arga^ 
ment  is  only  available  with  those  who  concede,  as  e.g.  Barnes  Com  loci, 
that  the  Beasts  of  Dan.  and  John  are  identical,  etc.* 

6.  The  stone  comes,  the  Son  of  man  comes,  at  the  time  when  the  King- 
doms are  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  prophecy  proclaims  this  to  be  one  of  the 
objects  contemplated  by  the  Coming.  The  fact  that  the  church,  instead 
o£  destroying  earthly  Kingdoms,  has  herself  been  in  danger,  been  persecuted 
and  terribly  smitten  by  such  Kingdoms,  again  shows  that  the  church  is  not 
intended.^ 

7.  The  testimony  of  Jesus  Himself,  when  at  His  First  Advent  He  refers 
to  or  quotes  these  prophecies,  is  in  favor  of  locating  them  still  in  the 
future,  at  least  so  Barnes  and  others.  Thus,  e.g.  Matt.  21  :  44  has  refer- 
ence, according  to  Barnes,  to  the  judgment-day,  and  Matt.  26  :  64  relates 
also  to  the  future  Advent  and  not  to  the  First.  The  latter  passage  is  fully 
appropriated  by  Jesus  as  Messianic,  just  as  the  Jews  understood  it,  from 
whence  the  charge  of  blasphemy.  This  Kingdom  is  only  given  to  the  Son 
of  man  at  this  Coming,  referred  by  Jesus  not  to  the  first  but  a  future  one, 
and  therefore  it  is  7iot  the  church.     (Comp.  Prop.  121).* 

8.  The  horns  and  the  little  horn  are  represented  as  existing  down  to  this 
Coming,  and  during  their  presence  and  exertion  of  power,  the  saints,  just 
as  has  occurred  in  tne  church  but  will  not  in  the  Kingdom,  have  been  op- 
pressed and  persecuted.  Such  a  condition  of  the  saints  is  not  in  accord 
with  their  condition  in  the  Kingdom,  and  hence  the  church  and  the 
Kingdom  are  not  the  same.' 

9.  At  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  etc.,  as  here  predicted,  there  can 
be  no  reference  to  His  First  Advent,  because  that  was  a  Coming  m  humili' 
ation  to  suffer  and  die,  whilst  this  is  a  Coming  in  triumph  to  rescue  saints 
after  they  have  endured  a  period  of  trial,  etc.  Hence  this  is  not  the  Com- 
ing which  preceded  the  Ch.  Church,  but  must  be  the  same  alluded  to  in 
Rev.  as  preceding  the  Mill.  age.  From  this  Paul  evidently  obtains  **  His 
appearing  and  Ri?igdom,'*  admitted  by  all  to  be  future.** 

10.  The  declaration  of  the  prophecy  is,  that  the  church  was  in  a  strug- 
gling condition  '*  until  "  **  the  time  came  that  the  saints  possessed  the  King- 
dam/^  This  language  clearly  implies  that  during  the  period  when  this  op- 
pressing hostile  power  existed,  the  saints  did  not  possess  the  Kingdom." 

11.  The  setting  up  (as  Tregelles,  Fairbairn,  etc.)  of  thrones  (not  cast- 
ing down),  "  thejtidgment  set  and  the  hooks  opened,'^  etc.,  locates  the  com- 
ing of  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  that  of  the  Son  of  man,  just  where  John 
locates  the  judgment  under  the  last  trumpet — Rev.  11  :  15-19  ;  Rev.  15  :  15 
-19  ;  Rev.  20  : 4 — still  in  the  future.  Therefore,  these  are  not  descriptions 
of  events  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Church.  (Comp. 
Props.  121,  132,  133,  134,  etc.) 

12.  The  giving  of  the  Kingdom,  dominion,  etc.,  implies  at  once  a  ruler- 
ship,  power,  exaltation,  etc.,  a  fulfilment  of  which  is  thus  far  cojitradicted 
by  the  history  of  the  church.  It  embraces  acttial  dominion  over  nations, 
their  subjection,  etc.,  which  has  never  been  realized.** 

13.  When  the  power  of  this  Kingdom  is  once  exerted,  it  includes  a  con- 
tinned,  unremitted  exertion  and  manifestation  of  the  same^  which  doQ&  xs^ftt. 
correspond  with  the  wavering,  often  weakened.  eondAXXoxi,  x^'^^'8ftR.,\^'s»R.^'» 
etc.,  of  the  church.     (Comp.  Prop.  159.) 
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14.  This  judgment,  bestowment  of  a  Kingdom,  possessing  a  Kingdom, 
all  imply  in  the  saints  actual  personal  rulership,  something  which  is  prom- 
ised  in  inheriting  a  Kingdom  still  future,  and  in  a  reign  of  the  saints  ak> 
still  future.  Seeing  such  a  correspondence,  and  knowing  that  instead  of 
reigning  the  saints  have  been  suffering  more  or  less,  we  cannot  apply  this 
to  the  Christian  Church  past  or  present     (Comp.  Prop.  154.) 

15.  The  time  when  this  Kingdom  is  set  up  is  a  time  of  ilire  vengeance^  ss 
the  slaying  of  the  beast,  giving  his  body  to  the  burning  flame  indicates; 
this  agrees  with  the  vengeance  to  be  inflicted  at  a  future  coming  recorded 
in  Rev.  19,  etc.  Hence,  a  Kingdom  before  this  period  of  retribution  is 
not  described.     (Comp.  Props.  115,  123,  147,  161,  etc.)" 

16.  The  smiting  of  the  stone  is  also  a  representation  of  vengeance.  It 
demolishes,  breaks  into  pieces,  makes  like  chaff  or  dust,  and  utterly  roots 
out.  This  teaches  violence,  not  conversion,  etc.,  as  some  contend  to  sup- 
port a  theory,  but  the  utter  removal  of  hostile  powers,  as  our  argument 
demands,  and  as  illustrated  in  the  closing  portions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
Kingdoms  antagonistic  to  the  truth,  wars  resultant  from  them,  etc.,  exist 
down  to  the  Second  Advent ;  but  that  period,  as  Paul  tells  the  Thessaloni- 
ans,  is  a  time  of  terrible  smiting  or  vengeance.  The  church  has  exhibited 
710  such  power,  and  therefore  is  not  denoted.'* 

17.  Tne  entire  narration  of  the  prophecy  makes  the  natural  impres- 
sion that  this  Kingdom  is  not  set  up  beside  the  image  or  beasts  to  be  con- 
tempo  ra7ieous  with  them,  and  to  be  engaged  in  a  continued  series  of  smit- 
ing processes,  but  that  at  a  certain  period  (as  Rev.  11  :  15)  it  will  be  mani- 
fested, and  that  in  connection  with  their  removal." 

18.  That  the  operation  of  the  church  is  not  meant  is  evident  from  the 
predictions  relating  to  the  same,  which  do  not  correspond  with  the  proph- 
ecy. Thus,  e.g.  instejui  of  these  Kingdoms  being  spiritually  consumed  or 
absorbed,  as  men  confidently  tell  us,  we  find  (Rev.  19,  etc.)  them  arraved 
against  Christ  and  making  war.  The  condition  of  the  world  at  the  Sec. 
Advent  does  not  coincide  with  the  proposed  conquest  of  the  world  attributed 
by  interpreters  to  the  church.'* 

19.  The  Coming  of  the  Son  of  man  is  personal,  seeing  that  symbolical 
representation  is  laid  aside,  and  it  is  characterized  as  a  Coming  of  the  Son 
of  man.  Leaving  the  discussion  of  the  personal  Advent  to  another  Prop. 
(l31),  we  now  adhere  to  the  view  of  the  Jews  of  such  an  Advent  (i.e.  per- 
sonal) here  delineated,  and  which  Neander  and  others  concede  the  in- 
spired Apostles  and  early  church  held  to,  in  looking  for  the  Advent  itself 
as  not  very  remote.  All  that  we  now  suggest  is,  that  the  very  structure  of 
the  prophecy  is  calculated  to  make  such  an  impression,  viz. :  that  the  Mes- 
siah would  personally  come,  and  a  Kingdom,  etc.,  would  be  given  to  Him. 
Inspired  men  and  their  immediate  successors  could  not  see  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  in  the  First  Advent,  and  have  located  its  realization  at  the 
Second.  We  are  content  to  accept  of  their  opinion,  if  it  is  **  Jewish/'  etc, 
in  its  cast." 

20.  The  Kingdom,  dominion,  etc.,  is  to  be  in  the  territorial  limits,  th 
very  place  occupied  by  the  image  and  beasts,  but  if  the  charch  is  meant, 
how  comes  it,  unless  we  indorse  the  assumptions  of  the  Romish  and  Greek 
Churches,  which  do  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  prophecy,  that  the 
church  after  boIoivc  «t\.T\A\v8A  uft\)eT  ^iLerclaed  such  dominion  within  those 
limits ?  In  pViWie  cA  \t, \Xvo«.^ lSA\v^^wsv^\vws^^^^^\^\XK^.\a -^.Vva  detriment 
and  perseeutiou  ol  IVi^  e\i\xt^\\>  «c\x^  *\m\«o.^  ^l\sfc\\^^^  ^\Jfe.^^^^  ^x  '5j^«ss$«^ 
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are  either  independent  of,  or  exercise  a  lordship  over,  the  church.  If  it 
be  SQid,  that  this  will  yet  occur,  the  reply  is,  that  according  to  the  predic- 
tion (if  the  church  is  meant),  something  of  the  kind  ought  to  have  already 
taken  place  and  to  have  manifested  its  continuance.  For,  as  our  oppo- 
nents admit  (Barnes, /oc£  Com.y  p.  155),  the  language  affirms  that  power, 
etc.,  once  obtained  shall  never  diminish  or  decrease.^* 
,  21.  kreaU  visible,  outward  Kingdom  is  to  be  witnessed.  This  is  the 
clear  announcement  of  the  prophecy,  if  it  has  any  meaning  whatever,  seeing 
that  it  is  to  occupy  the  very  position,  place,  territory,  etc.,  previously 
taken  by  the  image  and  beasts.  It  is  a  mere  c|uibble  to  pronounce  against 
this  on  account  of  the  prophecy  being  symbolical.  Let  it  be  such,  yet  the 
image  and  the  beasts  symbolize  real,  literal,  visible  Kingdoms,  and  the  last 
Kingdom,  being  portrayed  with  symbol  and  then  without,  must,  in  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  be  the  same,  unless  we  violate  the  propriety  of  language. 
Hence,  the  language  cannot  be  spiritualized  awuy  into  an  invisible  or 
spiritual  Kingdom.  So  decided  is  the  language,  that  many  who  oppose 
us  concede  that  at  some  time  still  future,  the  church  will  assume  this  very 
characteristic.  '• 

22.  The  prophecy  implies  forcibly  that  when  this  Kingdom  is  set  up  it 
will  be  done  so  conspicuotisly  that  all  will  hiow  definitely  the  period  of  its 
setting  up.  The  action  of  the  stone  and  of  the  Ancient  of  Days,  the  judg- 
ment set,  the  vengeance  inflicted,  etc.,  all  indicate  such  stupendous  events, 
that,  taken  in  connection  with  the  description  of  the  Kingdom  itself,  it 
forbids  that  hesitancy,  vacillation,  etc.,  characteristic  of  the  theories  of 
the  Church-Kingdom  already  examined.  The  latter  cannot  even  precisely 
define  its  commencement,  sometimes  having  several. 

23.  When  this  Kingdom  is  established,  it  is  not  only  contimwusly,  with 
triumphant  power,  perpetuated,  but  is  in  itself,  just  as  established,  pro- 
nounced a  perpetual  or  everlasting  Kingdom.  It  is  not  susceptible  of 
change  in  form.  This  is  clearly  taught.  But  the  Church-Kingdom 
theory,  according  to  its  idea  of  1  Cor.  15  :  24  (see  Prop.  159)  merges  this 
Kingdom  into  quite  another  one,  changes  it  into  one  that  materially 
differs,  some  even  removing  it,  transformed,  from  earth  to  heaven,  mak- 
ing this  dispensation,  called  the  Kingdom,  to  end,  etc. 

From  these  considerations,  and  especially  from  that  arising  in  a  preser- 
vation of  covenanted  promise,  of  Divine  Unity  of  Purpose,  of  consistency 
between  earlier  and  later  prediction,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  church  by  no  means  meets  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  prophecy. 
Keeping  constantly  before  us  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  we  fail  to  see  any 
of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  same  in  the  church,  and  we  dare  not  substi- 
tute another  in  its  place.  Prophecy  does  not  coiitradict  covenant  promise. 
Therefore  the  assumptions  of  Popish  doctors,  who  make  the  Papal  domin- 
ion the  Fifth  Monarchy  down  to  the  more  recent  ones  of  Swedenborg  and 
the  Mormons,  who  specially  claim  (as  Anabaptists,  Fifth  Monarchy  men. 
Shakers,  etc.),  in  their  respective  cases  a  fulfilment  of  Dan.  2  and  7,  etc., 
are  to  be  rejected  as  not  only  extravagant  but  arrogant,  because  in  direct 
conflict  with  covenant,  prediction,  and  fact.  At  the  same  time  it  may  be 
proper  to  notice,  in  the  briefest  manner,  the  objections  that  are  presented 
against  our  view.  They  are  given  by  a  writer  {Kingd.  of  Grace)  as  follows  : 
(1)  '*  The  stone  cut  out  of  a  mountain''  indicates  that  the  Kingdom  **  has 
a  small  beginning,'*  etc.,  equivalent  to  t\\e  c\vwteV%.  "^xxO^  a^^ys^si^  ^^ 
wiat  Is  meant  by  the  Stone.     Writers  d\flet  legaxdAXk^V^^  Tc^ftWjLvci^^    ^"^^ 
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opponents  generally  explain  it  to  mean  the  church,  and  some  have  ingeni- 
ously raised  up  a  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  (Regnum  lapidis),  and  a  King- 
dom of  the  mountain  (Regnum  montis),  as  if  two  Kingdoms  or  stages  were 
predicted. ••  Amidst  the  diversity  of  meaning  attached,  we  must  keep  in 
view  the  parallel  passages  which  aid  to  explain  it ;  and  thus  we  find,  that 
hy  the  Stone  is  symbolized  Clirist  Himself.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion 
arp  these  :  {a)  Clirist  is  predicted  as  the  Stone,  Gen.  49  :  24  ;  Ps.  118  :2i, 
23,  etc.;  (h)  Christ  applies  the  image  of  the  Stone  to  Himself,  Matt. 
21  :  44  ;  {c)  the  term  referred  to  Christ  by  the  Apostles,  Rom.  9  :  33 ;  I 
Pet.  2  :  6-8,  etc. ;  (d)  the  action  performed  by  Christ  at  His  Second  Advent, 
as  delineated  in  various  prophecies,  fully  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
Stone  ;  (e)  the  Stone,  Son  of  Man  and  King  of  Kings,  are  identical  in  their 
relationship  to  the  Kingdom  ;  (/)  the  primitive  Fathers,  who  had  the 
advantage  of  nearness  to  the  apostolic  age,  apply  the  Stone  to  ChmL 
Taking  this  for  its  meaning,  we  find  that  this  Son  of  man,  David*s  Son, 
the  Stone,  did  come  in  humility,  and  that  its  smiting,  grinding  power 
(Matt.  21  :44  ;  Rev.  11  and  19,  etc.)  is  held  in  abei/ance  until  the  end  of 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  The  prophecy  says  nothing  of  growth  while  in 
action  ;  the  representation  is  that  of  demolition,  and  the  result,  i.e.  the 
Kingdom,  is  stated  e^foUowin^f,  not  as  accompanying  the  same.**  (2)  The 
expression  **  without  hafids^'  signifies  **  nothing  else  than  that  it  was  to  be 
a  spiritual  and  not  a  temporal  Kingdom.**  But  to  this  we  reply  :  (a)  The 
reference  to  the  church  is  presumed  not  proven,  whilst  this  supernatural 
characteristic  is  confirmatory  of  Christ  being  the  Stone.  According  to  the 
prevailing  view,  **  cut  out  of  a  mountain"  is  not  even  symbolic  ;  it  is  only 
added  as  an  expressive  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  find  that  '*  moun- 
tain'' is  a  symbolical  equivalent  for  **  Kingdom  ;'*  we  find  Christ  dirtdl^ 
sprung  from  the  royal  line  of  David,  and  recognized,  not  merely  from  the 
past  but  the  certainty  of  the  future,  as  *'  cut  out  of  a  mountain,''  i.e. 
descended  from  the  Kingdom  or  mountain  belonging  to  God,  and  this  too 
**  without  handSy'^  i.e.  bg  Divine  agency^  supernaturally,  as  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Jesus  iii  the  royal  line  of  David  through  God's  Spirit  con- 
firms, {b)  Without  hands,"  denoting  such  agency  of  God's  is  also  to  be 
exerted  at  the  Second  Advent,  as  e.g.  Rev.  11,  etc.  Divine,  supernatural 
nower  is  to  be  manifested  at  Christ's  **  appearing  and  Kingdom. "  (c) 
Making  this  Kingdom  only  spiritual,  and  tnerefore  invisible,  violates  the 
plain  statement  of  the  prophecjr.  •  ^3)  Becoming  a  "great  mountain" 
means  that,  insignificant  at  farst,  it  will  spread  until  co-extensive  with  the 
whole  earth,  which  can  only  be  predicted  of  the  church.  To  this  we  an- 
swer :  The  Stone  appears,  but  we  are  taught  is  rejected  by  the  very  nation  to 
whom  the  Kingdom  appertains  ;  but  this  same  Stone  thus  refected  is  the 
chosen  one,  held  in  abeyance  tmtil  the  period  of  its  manifestation.  The 
imagery  of  figurative  language  is  preserved  under  what  is  related  of  the 
Stone,  i.e.  its  becoming  a  great  mountain  ;  and  the  time  when  this  is  to 
be  done  must  be  obtained  from  other  predictions.  Christ  being  the 
representative  of  the  Kingdom,  the  figure  is  appropriate,  seeing  that  in 
the  imaffe  the  first  kingdom  is  represented  by  Neouchadnezzar  person- 
ally, **  Ibou  art  this  head  of  gold,"  in  view  of  the  sovereign  power  fV 
vesfed  in  him  ;  so  also  with  Christ,  now  indeed  the  rejected  one,  He  i« 
the  Stone  which  at  the  period  of  its  future  manifestation  will  break  in 
pieces  and  convert  into  chaif  the  Kingdoms  opposed  to  Him.  (4)  But 
**  this  Kingdom  waa  to  b^  set  u\i  in  the  days  of  the  four  preceding  kings, 
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or  in  the  days  of  the  Roman  Monarchy,"  and  "  this  can  only  he  said  of  the 
church.''  Leaving  the  fact  that  this  proves  too  much — for  the  same 
author  has  the  church  or  this  Kingdom  existing  long  before  the  head  of 
the  image  arose — and  passing  also  the  fact  that  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  Kingdom  is  set  up  in  the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Empire,  we  con- 
cede that  at  some  time  during  the  divided  existence  of  the  beast  or  toes 
of  the  image,  it  must  be  set  up.  This  implies,  then,  their  present  and  fut- 
ure existence.  Now  the  weakened  and  divided  condition  of  the  once  united 
and  formidable  Empire  is  evident.  Faber  and  others  have  conclusively 
proven  from  historical  documents  that  there  has  been  a  continuous  Roman 
power  existing  down  to  Francis  II.,  reinstated  by  Napoleon  L,  claimed 
by  others,  and  efforts  made  for  its  revival  in  Italy  and  elsewhere.  The 
non-existence  and  revival  are  clearly  taught  in  Revelation,  and  the  identity 
of  the  beasts  of  Daniel  and  of  John  are  fully  admitted  by  many  writers. 
(Comp.  Prop.  160).  We  say  nothing  now  of  the  admissions  even  of  many, 
that  the  Roman  power  was'  perpetuated  in  the  Papal  power,  which  exists 
down  to  the  present.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning 
these  explanations,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  is  to 
be  erected  after  the  Roman  Empire  has  been  disrupted,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  disruption  itself,  a  long  time  after  it  has  occurred.  The 
time  we  are  living  in  still  proclaims  that  such  is  its  condition,  for  the 
limits  once  occupied  by  the  Empire  are  now  the  territory  of  a  number  of 
Kingdoms.  Such,  and  such  onlv,  is  the  predicted  posture  of  affairs  when 
this  Stone,  this  Son  of  man,  shall  come.  Daniel,  therefore,  confirms  our 
doctrinal  position,  which  will  be  more  decisive  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  promise  made  to  him  personally  under  the  Prop,  of  the  resurrection." 

'  The  stndent  wiU  observe  that  we  enter  npon  the  consideration  of  these  prophecies 
prepared  by  the  powerful  scriptural  evidence  afforded  by  the  past  history  of  the  Theocraqf, 
its  fall  and  promised  restoration,  the  Davidio  covenant  attested  to  by  oath,  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Kingdom,  etc.,  and  that  no  interpretation  which  destroys  the  unity 
between  these  can  be  received  as  correct.  Prophecy  only  predicts  one  Kingdom  of  God, 
in  the  Theocratic  form,  to  exist  here  on  earth,  and  we  may  rest  assured  that,  if  the  Word 
is  truly  inspired,  there  will  be  no  conliict  between  one  and  another  portion  of  ^oly 
Writ.  In  addition  :  several  opinions,  entertained  by  a  few,  respecting  a  portion  of 
Daniel,  are  so  utterly  untenable  and  have  been  so  ably  answered  by  other  writers  and 
commentators,  that  they  require  no  special  attention.  Such  e.g.  is  the  view  of  Amner 
and  Grotius,  that  by  the  Fifth  Kingdom  is  to  be  understood  the  Boman  Empire  having 
become  Christian,  which  is  to  endure  many  ages,  and  the  Son  of  man  (which  Jesus 
appropriates  to  Himself  personally)  symbolizes  the  Boman  Republic  contrasted  with  the 
monarchies,  etc.  (Lord's  Lit.  Journal^  Jan.,  1857,  p.  499,  note).  Or,  Prof.  Stuart's  (Com. 
on  Dan.)  idea,  that  the  Fourth  Kingdom  refers  to  the  dynasties  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
immediately  succeeding  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  (comp.  the  reply  of  Barnes, 
Corn.,  and  others).  Black,  in  Messiahs  and  Anti- Messiahs,  departing  entirely  from  the 
ancient  and  continued  interpretation,  regards  the  four  parts  of  the  image  as  descriptive 
rather  of  races  than  of  nations  i.e.  to  the  descendants  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  under 
the  sway  of  Satan  as  Antichrist.  The  **  Antiochus  Epiphanes  theory"  is  (Auberlen  on 
Dan.)  a  favorite  one  with  modem  Bationalistic  interpretation.  Destructive  criticism 
endeavors  to  revive  and  enforce  the  objections  of  Celsus  and  Porphyry,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  this,  endeavors  to  break  the  continuity  and  force  of  the  predictions  by  making  the 
Medes  and  Persians  two  of  the  four  Kingdoms,  and  urging  that  Alexander  and  his 
successors  form  two  (comp.  Birks's  Mod.  Thought,  p.  192,  etc.).  Extravagances  are 
fastened  on  these  predictions  on  all  sides.  Thus  e.g.  a  Pope  can  approvingly  quote 
them(Litteirs  Liv.  Age,  Aug.  10th,  1872)  as  a  threat  against  the  German  Empire,  "  that  by 
and  by  there  will  fall  from  the  Mountain  a  little  stone  which  shall  break  the  head  of  the 
Ck>los8US  ;"  the  Jesuit  Vieiri  (Von  Bollinger's  Kssay  on  Proph.  Spirit)  can  interpret : 
**  God  will  again  raise  up  your  King,  and  elevate  his  Portugal  to  be  the  heart  and  the 
centre  of  a  new  universal  empire,  me  Fifth  according  to  the  prophet  Daniel^  «\\is.<L<b.^ 
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Fonrth,  the  Roman-German,  is  already  falling  in  pieces,  and  will  be  dissolved  at  the 
coming  of  Sebastian.  In  the  time  of  this  Fifth  Empire  all  Jews  and  heathen  will  be  con- 
verted ;  and  thus  the  prophecy  about  one  Shepherd  and  one  fold  will  be  fulfilled. ** 
Dr.  Berg  makes  America  the  Fifth  Empire,  reproducing  the  opinion  of  Sir.  Th.  Browne 
( Works,  Tr.  12),  and  which,  as  stated  by  Dr.  tfohnson,  is  in  accordance  with  the  inter- 
pretation and  expectation  of  Dr.  Berkeley,  viz.  :  **  that  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the 
Fifth  Empire*'  (comp.  Prop.  168)  ;  Davis  (Seven  Thunders)  insists  that  the  stone  is  the 
American  Republic,  which  is  destined  to  demolish  European  despotism,  and  overthrow 
thrones,  etc.,  commingling  Christ  and  the  Republic,  and  applying  the  army  (Rev.  19) 
to  the  Republic  ;  others  conJ&dently  and  exclusively  refer  the  Fifth  Kingdom  to  their 
peculiar  and  diiitinctive  church  or  sect.  Such  vagaries  can  be  dismissed  ;  for  as  Fair* 
bairn  ( On  Froph. )  says  :  the  efforts  to  make  the  succession  of  Kingdoms  different  from 
that  anciently,  ordinarily,  and  generally  entertained,  have  **  palpably  failed.  They 
have  been  thoroughly  refuted  by  Hofmann,  Hengstenberg,  and  latterly  by  Anberlen*'  (to 
which  may  be  added.  Lord,  Birks,  Barnes,  Newton,  Mede,  Elliott,  Gumming,  Frere, 
Bonar,  Bickersteth,  Brooks,  and  many  others).  The  natural  legitimate  interpretation, 
according  as  It  does  with  the  plain  language  and  the  facts  of  history,  cannot  be  set  aside 
by  tho.se  mentioned.  Bh.  Newton  {On  Proph.,  vol.  1,  p.  217)  well  remarks:  "All 
ancient  writers,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  agree  with  Jerome  in  explaining  the  Fourth 
Kingdom  to  be  the  Roman.**  The  learned  3Iede  (  Works,  quoted  by  Newton,  p.  217) 
says  :  **  The  Roman  Empire  to  be  the  Fourth  Kingdom  of  Daniel,  was  belieTed  by 
the  Church  of  Israel,  both  before  and  in  our  Saviour's  time  ;  received  by  the  dl^iciples 
of  the  apostles  and  the  whole  Christian  Church  for  the  first  three  hundred  years  without 
any  known  contradiction.  And  I  confes.s,  having  so  good  ground  in  Scripture,  it  is, 
with  me  to;i/«m  non  ariiculus  ^fulei,  little  less  than  an  article  of  faith."  The  interpretation 
therefore,  really  worthy  of  consideration,  is  that  which  consecutively  leads  down  to  the 
Roman  as  the  Fourth  Kingdom,  and  this  we  thus  notice  preparatory  to  the  contemplt- 
tion  of  the  Fifth.  The  only  point  in  the  adverse  criticisms  and  speculations  deserving 
the  least  attention,  is  that  of  making  it  a  question  whether  the  divided  portion  of 
Alexander's  Empire  after  his  death  is  to  bo  considered  as  part  of  the  Third  Kingdom,  or 
whether  they  (for  it  was  divided  into  four  parts)  are  to  be  regarded  as  separate  and 
distinct  Kingdoms  (so  D.ividson,  etc.).  That  they  are  the  former  is  evident  :  (1)  that  a 
portion  of  the  body  or  a  bea.st  symbolizes  as  well  a  succession  as  an  individual ;  (2) 
that  the  same  symbolizes  a  succession,  even  when  divided  or  undergoing  changes  ;  (3) 
that  such  a  chauf^e  is  indicated  inch.  7,  by  the  horns  springing  out  of  the  same  bea.st :  (4) 
that  the  successors  were  Macedonians  or  Grecians  ;  (5)  that  all  ancient  authors  speak  of 
Alexander's  Kingdom  and  that  of  his  successors  as  being  the  same  ;  (6)  the  Empire  was 
simply  divided  among  successors,  and  each  one  acknowledged  his  ]>ortion  to  be  a 
part  of  the  same  ;  (7)  the  Jews  always  spoke  of  those  several  portions  as  pertaining  to 
one  characteristic  rule,  calling  them  by  one  name,  the  Kingdom  of  the  Grecians  ;  (8) 
the  next  Emjjire  was  stronger  than  the  brazen,  which  is  not  true  of  the  divided  Grecian 
Kingdom  :  (9)  the  Fourth  reaches  down  to  the  end  (comp.  Prop.  160),  whereas  the 
divided  form  of  the  (xrecian  has  long  since  disappeared  ;  (10)  that  to  make  such  a 
radical  change  destroys  the  unity  of  the  prophecy  and  prevents  a  i)roper  incorporation 
of  the  subject-matter  that  follows  in  its  natural  order. 

"^  It  is  noticeable  what  inlluence  a  preconceived  opinion  will  have  in  guiding  writers 
in  their  interpretation  of  this  passage.  A  recent  one  (Fairbaim,  On  Proph.^  p.  *295),  who 
comes  to  Daniel  with  the  determination  to  find  the  Christian  Church,  as  now  existing, 
delineated  by  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  gravely  tells  us  :  "  It  (the  vision)  does  not  indicate  at 
what  particular  time,  or  even  under  which  worldly  dominion  the  Kingdom  represented 
by  the  Stone  shriuld  begin  to  develop  itself  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,*'  although  he 
admits  that  it  must  be  referred  to  the  period  of  the  last  power  as  "  the  natural  infertnct 
obviously.''  So  others  evince  a  lack  of  candor,  seeing  that  the  action  of  the  Stone  (aside 
from  its  being  the  last  in  the  order  of  time  and  place)  is  represented  as  taking  place  on 
the  feet  of  the  image,  whereas  Fairbairn  and  others,  in  plain  contradidion  of  the  language, 
will  have  the  smiting  process,  or  action  of  the  Stone,  to  begin,  not  on  the  feet,  but  oniht 
hody,  even  before  the  legs  and  feet  are  in  existence.  They  also  forget  that  in  ch.  7,  the 
bestowal  of  the  Kingdom  (corresponding  with  ch.  2)  is  after  the  Fourth  Kingdom  has 
run  its  career,  and  is  to  be  brought  to  its  end.  Wliere  is  the  consistency  of  a  criticism, 
HO  forced  that  it  does  \\o\eiiGft  \.o  >i\\<h  e^.^x^'PA  ^^wjl^swNawv  ^e^<^«l^L  Vj  \.W  ^\v\rit  ?  It  ^-ill 
not  avail  to  say,  aa  some  eLO,\\\«^'<'^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^Nx^.^^v^x.^t^^^^^-  '^'^'^:"^^  ^^- 
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onslj  npon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the  world,'*  we  ore  therefore  to  understand  that 
for  several  centuries  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  feet,  it  did  not  **  act  extraneously 
upon  the  affairs  and  destinies  of  the  world  "  (for  the  distinctive  stated  work  of  the  Stone 
begins  when  the  feet  are  planted,  and  not  before),  which  notion,  pressed  out  by  a 
Church-Kingdom  theory,  by  no  means  agrees  with  his  own  presented  idea  of  a  King- 
dom. In  addition,  a  number  of  particulars  that  will  be  enumerated,  as  well  as  the 
general  analogy  of  prediction  on  the  subject,  compe.ls  us  to  this  location  of  **  these 
kings.'*  Tregelles  {On  Dan.^  p.  19)  justly  says  :  **  *  These  kings,  cannot  mean  the  four 
successional  monarchies,  because  in  that  case  the  plural  form  could  not  be  used,  seeing 
that  they  do  not  co-exist  as  the  holders  of  power,"  and  therefore  he  refers  the  phrase  to 
the  divided  form  of  the  Roman  Empire,  when  (as  we  shall  show.  Prop.  160)  a  number 
of  kings  exist  contemporaneously,  according  with  the  fnller  details  of  Rev.  This  is 
C(  r/oborated  by  the  time  of  smiting.  Hence  Fausset  ((hm.  Dan.  loci)  gives  this  note  : 
"  Rather  '  in  the  days  of  these  kings*  answers  to  *  upon  his  feet'  (v.  34)  i.e.  the  ten  toes 
(▼.  42)  or  ten  kings,  the  final  state  of  the  Roman  Empire.  For  *  these  kings '  cannot 
mean  the  four  successional  monarchies,  as  they  do  not  co- exist  as  the  holders  of  power  : 
if  the  fourth  had  been  meant,  the  singular  and  not  the  plural  would  be  used."  Many 
other  writers  of  ability  take  the  same  view,  locating  **  these  kings"  in  the  future, 
because  Gentile  domination  continues  and  the  action  of  the  Stone,  as  predicted,  has  not 
been  witnessed.  They  are  made  to  relate  (as  Dan.  7,  Rev.  13  and  17,  etc.)  to  the 
divided  form  of  the  Fourth  Empire. 

3  Arguments  might  be  derived  from  the  admissions  of  our  opponents,  who,  when 
commenting  on  the  ten  horns,  Kingdom,  etc.,  in  Revelation,  forgetting  their  own  inter- 
pretations of  Daniel  as  relating  to  the  Church,  make  the  divided  form  the  period  of  smit- 
ing, etc.  (Comp.  e.g.  Barnes  Dan.  and  Rev.)  The  toes  are  by  many  supposed  to  designate 
exactly  ten  divisions  or  ten  Kingdoms,  and  accordingly  many  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  writers  have  designated  exactly  ten  Kingdoms,  but  they  differ  among  them- 
selves in  producing  the  same  Kingdoms.  It  seems  more  correct  to  suppose  that  the 
toes  simply  represent  such  divisions  without  being  pressed  to  the  exact  number  of  ten. 
Division  is  intended,  bnt  whether  the  number  is  more  or  less  than  ten  is  of  no  material 
consequence.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  such  divisions  took  place,  that  is  sufficient, 
otherwise,  to  be  very  exact,  it  must  be  shown  (1 )  that  one  leg  of  the  image  is  longer  than 
the  other,  seeing  that  one  portion  of  the  Empire  lasted  longer  than  the  other  ;  and  (2) 
that  five  divisions  occurred  in  the  eastern  and  five  in  the  western  portion,  as  five  toes 
are  on  one  foot,  and  five  on  the  other  ;  the  legs,  according  to  commentators,  etc., 
represented  the  divided  form  of  the  Empire.  This,  like  making  a  parable  to  have  a 
definite  meaning  in  the  particulars  required  for  filling  up  to  complete  the  representation, 
would  be  pressing  a  symbol  so  closely  as  to  endanger  its  unity.  If  it  is,  however, 
expressive  of  the  ten  horns  of  Dan.  7  (which  may  be  the  case),  then  we  are  not  to  seek 
for  these  divisions  in  the  past,  but  in  the  future  (comp.  Prop.  160).  In  Dan.  2,  a  general 
chronological  epitome  of  history  is  given  without  entering  into  details  ;  in  Dan.  7  more 
of  the  latter  are  given,  and  in  view  of  the  "  little  horn,"  the  ten  horns  are  specifically 
given  as  existing,  but  (just  as  in  Revelation)  existing  previous  to  and  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 
But  our  line  of  argument  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into  particulars,  or  to  discuss  the 
divisions,  the  proof  necessary  for  our  purpose  being  independent  of  the  same. 

•*  This  is  so  plain,  and  the  chronological  order  of  the  prophecy  so  regular  and  con- 
sistent, that  even  Augustine,  the  great  leader  of  the  modern  Church-Kingdom  theory, 
dare  not  apply  this  Kingdom  of  Daniel  to  the  Church,  but  to  a  period  after  the  Second 
Advent.  Thus  ( City  of  God,  B.  20,  c.  23)  he  locates  this  Kingdom  after  the  still  future 
Antichrist,  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  and  places  it  in  the  third  heaven  (comp.  for  reply  to 
last.  Prop.  103).  Bnt  this  reference  to  the  third  heaven  is  a  palpable  violation  of  the 
prophecy,  which  speaks  of  a  Kingdom  here  on  the  earth,  **  under  the  whde  heaven^*' 
where  these  previous  Kingdoms  existed.  He  enforces  one  feature  thus  :  **  He  who  reads 
this  passage,  even  half  asleep,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  Kingdom  of  Antichrist  shall 
fiercely,  though  for  a  short  time,  assail  the  Church  before  the  last  judgment  of  God 
shall  introduce  the  eternal  reign  of  the  saints."  He  makes  the  number  '*  ten"  an 
indefinite  number,  and  the  times,  three  and  a  half  years. 

*  This  is  even  felt  by  the  spiritualizing  Jerome  so  forcibly  that  he,  with  Augustine, 
locates  the  fulfilment  in  the  future.  Thus  (On  Daniel  7)  he  remarks:  "  Therefore  let 
us  say  what  all  the  ecclesiastical  vjriters  have  delivered,  that  at  the  end  of  the  world,  when 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Romans  is  to  be  destroyed,  there  will  be  ten  kings,  who  will  divide 
the  Roman  world  among  themselves,  and  an  eleventlnmW  «3\%^^  ^  \\VJOifc  V«ssiji,,^«\NSi  ^v^^ 
overoome  three  kings  of  the  ten  kings."  etc.  He  maVea  Dwn..  1  *.  V*^  ^^^«t  \.«c»  '^'^-;^'^'*^'^ 
coming  of  Cbrist,  and  applies  the  whole,  not  to  the  v^eacuX.  cMfex^  C^Tix^.xp^\ft  vs^**^ 
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fatnre.  The  words  "  king"  and  '*  kingdom**  he  regards  as  conyertible,  as  seen  by  com. 
paring  verse  17  with  verse  23  in  Dan.  7  (comp.  Storrs's  Diss,  on  the  Kingdom  <jf  HeatxK 
who  says  :  '*The  Hebrew  term  which  commonly  signifies  king  properly  means  king, 
dom,"  and  refers  to  Dan.  8  :  21  and  7  :  17).  The  student  will  see  at  once  that  persons 
who  lived  before  the  division  and  breaking  np  of  Roman  unity  could  not  possihij 
apply  such  prophecies—as  now  done^to  an  existing  Church,  because  they  were  linked 
with  events  that  had  not  transpired. 

*  Without  indorsing  the  opinions  or  position  of  every  writer,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  following,  who  give  much  illustrative  of  oxA  meaning  :  Auberlen's  Prophecies  cf 
Daniel  and  the  Rev.  of  Si.  John,  Frere's  Combined  \^iew  of  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  Esdras, 
and  St.  John,  Rous' s  Exposition  of  Daniel,  and  Comparison  of  them  with  Vie  Rev,  cf  ^  JoAr. 
Faber's  Diss,  on  the  Prophecies  and  Sabered  Calendar  cf  Prophecy,  besides  various  works 
cither  on  Daniel  or  on  the  Apocalypse  which  illustrate  and  enforce  the  one  by  reference 
to  the  other,  such  as  Elliott's,  Lord's,  Schmuckers,  Daubuz,  Ebrard,  Brightnum, 
Bengel,  and  others. 

^  Writers  who  endeavor  to  soften  the  prophetic  language  and  make  it  represeotatire 
of  mond  and  spiritual  influences,  still  are  forced  to  admit  (as  e.g.  Barnes,  iijm.  lod) : 
**  The  langaage  hero  would  seem  to  imply  some  violent  action,  some  positive  crushing 
force,  something  like  that  which  occurs  in  conquests  when  nations  are  subdued." 
Comp.  the  concessions  of  Fairbairn  (On  PropA.,  pp.  449,  447,  4G5,  etc.,  where  he  admits 
that  the  language  embraces  more  than  mere  conversion,  etc.  Our  position  is  corroborated 
(1)  by  the  fact  that  the  Primitive  Church,  instead  of  smiting,  was  so  smitten  that  many 
churches  were  finally  exterminated  ;  (2)  that  the  prophecy  (Dan.  7  :  21)  indicates  the 
persecution  of  the  saints  ;  (3)  that,  as  will  be  shown,  at  the  See.  Advent  the  powers 
arrayed  against  God*s  people  will  be  terribly  smitten,  with  which  this  prophecy  accords. 

^  This  indicates  how  erroneous  is  the  view  of  Mede,  Cotton  Mather,  and  others,  that 
Daniel  describes  a  '^  twofold  state  of  the  Kingdom,  viz.  :  a  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  and  a 
Kingdom  of  the  Mountain  -the  Kingdom  of  the  Stone  from  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to 
His  Sec.  Advent,  and  tbo  Kingdom  of  the  Mountain  from  the  revelation  of  Jesus  when 
Ho  comes  to  destroy  His  enemies.  Dan.  2  and  7  describe  the  same  order,  and  as  Jesus 
referred  the  Haino  to  llimHelf  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  as  the  action  of  the  Stone  is  identical 
with  what  takes  place  at  His  Sec.  Couiing,  and  as  the  time  of  the  display  of  the  Stone's 
power,  etc.,  is  still  in  the  future  (cannot  be  attributed  to  the  undivided  form  of  the 
Koinan  Empire,  etc.),  it  is  impossible  to  receive  the  theory.  To  do  so  vitiates  the 
regular  order,  and  introduces  an  antagonism.  The  same  is  true  of  Lange's  (and  others) 
engrafting  upon  Matt.  20  :  04  a  reference  to  the  present  as  well  as  to  future  Advent 
The  express  order  enumerated  of  fulfilment  forbids  it,  and  it  would  not  bo  attempted  if 
there  were  no  (/hureh-Kingdom  to  bo  supported. 

•  Such  considerations,  besides  those  derived  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  covenant, 
largely  influenced  the  early  Church.  In  their  oppressed,  persecuted  state  under  the 
Fourth  Empire,  it  was  simply  impossible  for  believers  to  imagine  themselves  in  that 

.  Kingdom  of  God  which  all  the  prophets  predicted  would  afford  an  immeiliate  and 
enduring  release  from  Gentile  domination  and  oppression.  They  never  supposed  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  Kingdom  which  was  to  overcome  those  around,  and  then  boasted  as 
e.g.  Komanists  afterward.  (Thus  e.g.  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century — Banke's 
Jits,  of  the  pipes,  vol.  1,  p.  22  —the  Provost  Gerohus  said  :  **  It  will  at  last  come  to  this, 
that  the  golden  image  of  the  Empire  shall  be  shaken  to  dust,  every  great  monarchy  shall 
be  divided  into  totrarchates,  and  then  only  will  the  Church  stand  free  and  untrammelled 
beneath  the  protection  of  her  crowned  high  priest.")  Their  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of 
Daniel  related  to  tlio  future — to  the  personal  Coming  of  the  Messiah.  They  never 
could  advocate  (with  their  view  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Theocracy,  the  postponement  of 
restoration  to  Sec.  Advent,  and  the  preparatory  nature  of  the  Church)  the  notions  enter- 
tained e.g.  by  Jewel  (AfMl.  f(yr  Church  of  Englatul),  or  Hooker  (Ecd.  Po/%^  that  a  The- 
ocracy was  thus  restored  and  must  be  exercised,  or  even  by  the  Scottish  Kirk  Sessions 
(Buckle's  His.  Cii\,  vol.  2,  p.  271),  or  the  Genevan  Church  Council  (D'Aubigne's  //iV 
R(f.),  enforcing  government  on  the  plea  of  a  revived  Theocratic  order,  giving  the  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  saints.  Ten  thousand  arrogant  and  unscriptural  claims,  offensively 
and  one-sidely  paraded  by  Buckle  (His.  Civ.),  Lecky  (His.  Morals),  and  others,  are  set 
aside  by  retaining  the  simple,  rational,  logical  interpretation  of  Daniel  in  reference  to 
the  Kingdom. 
^^  Justin  MartvT  {Dial.  -ucUh  Tryipho^  c\j\c>"<.^^  \>wi.  'I ,  ^tA  x^\Krj.  -nX&  VoSJ^x^ss^v  <a  the 

Chn«t  Vef'^r^^Hj.^^^^XLt  ^S^^^^V»^.  .^aJ.«»x.  -<vx-  «<!--  ^^.>^  w«o..  ^^>^ 
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stated  would  be  well  taken,  seeing  that  nothing  commensurcUe  with  Daniel 's  prediction 
took  place.  Justin  correctly  meets  the  objection  by  showing  that  the  prophecy  will  be 
fulfilled  at  the  Sec,  Advent,  Now,  this  alone,  aside  from  numerous  other  considerations, 
effectually  disposes  of  Keuss*s( i/i^.  Chris,  Theol.,  p.  349)  theory,  that  '*  the  fact  of  theveri' 
table  appearance  of  Christ  implies  the  immediate  setting  up  of  His  Kingdom,"  or 
Oosterzee's  {Ch.  Dog,,  i^ol.  2,  p.  528),  that ''  the  effect  of  His  appearing  plainly  shows  that 
He  has  in  reality  founded  that  Kingdom  of  God  which  was  look^  for  by  kings  and 
prophets."  We  confess  our  utter  inability,  with  the  early  Church,  to  see  such  a 
•*  reality"  (comp.  Props.  42-68),  finding  it  opposed  by  covenant,  prophecy,  postpone- 
ment, and  history.  So  Ueberweg  {His.  Philos,,  vol.  1,  p.  266)  wrongfully  applies  Dan. 
7  :  13,  14,  to  the  First  Advent,  and  against  the  order  of  prediction  and  the  plain  facts 
of  history,  says  that  Jesus  then  **  had  the  courage  to  found  a  Kingdom  of  God." 
Thompson  (Theol.  of  Christ)  quotes  e.g.  Dan.  7  :  27  as  now  fulfilled,  because  a  believer 
with  prayer  becomes  ^  a  spiritual  power,"  or  **  a  co-worker  with  God  in  the  realm  of 
spiritual  aeencies,"  thus  placing  him  among  the  "  providential  forces  that  rule  the 
world.  '*  This  only  shows  how  hard  pressed  our  opponents  are  to  find  a  support  for 
their  theory. 

'*  Several  objects  are  evidently  designed  by  the  prophecies  (1)  to  indicate  the  ambition 
of  these  four  Kingdoms,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  a  universal  lordship  or  dominion  over  the 
earth  ;  (2)  the  fearful  threatenings  of  God,  given  by  Moses,  etc.,  were  to  be  realized 
under  this  Gentile  domination  ;  (3)  the  prosperous  and  triumphant  career  of  .  these 
Kingdoms  in  contrast  with  the  depressed  condition  of  God's  people  ;  (4)  the  ample 
deliverance  that  would  yet  be  brought  through  the  Messiah  after  the  predetermined 
coarse  of  these  Kingdoms  ;  (5)  the  full  bestowal  of  the  dominion  that  these  sought  but 
failed  to  realize  but  only  in  the  covenanted  line  and  manner  ;  (6)  and,  hence,  are 
designed  to  sustain  the  faith  of  believers  under  such  trials,  assuring  them  that  such 
powers  would  come  to  a  final  end  (comp.  Prop.  164),  and  that  God's  promises  would  be 
Terified.  Lord  {Lit.  and  Theol.  Journal,  1860,  p.  305)  well  suggests  that  in  this  Gentile 
ordering  God  allows  an  exemplification  to  take  place,  on  a  decisive  scale,  *'of  what 
fallen  man  is  as  a  ruler  of  his  fellow-men,"  as  essential  to  show  what  is  in  man,  what  he 
will  do  when  in  power,  and  to  demonstrate  the  necessity — in  order  to  have  a  perfect 
government— of  Christ's  assuming  the  Theocratic  rule. 

^"^  The  sway  of  the  Bomish  Church  is  no  fulfilment  of  the  prediction,  lacking  the 
extent,  unity,  continuance,  etc.,  given  by  the  prophecy.  It  is  only  a  caricature  of  the 
promised  Messianic  Kingdom,  a  self- appropriation  of  the  work  of  Jesus. 

"  The  reader  will  observe  that  this  vengeance  is  poured  out  upon  these  because  (Dan. 
7  : 9-11,  Bev.  17  :  12-14,  and  19  :  19,  etc.)  they  are  directly  hostile  to  and  make  war 
against  Christ.  Prophecy  corresponds  as  to  the  time  of  and  reason  for  infliction.  To 
see  the  difference  between  prophecy  and  some  writers  :  Schiegel  (Phil,  of  His.,  Lect.  10) 
makes  the  Jewish  Covenant  and  the  old  Revelation  of  the  Hebrews  the  first  corner  stone, 
the  Greek  language  the  second  foundation  stone,  and  the  Roman  Empire  the  third 
foundation  stone  of  the  Christian  religion  or  Church.  The  Church  is  Doi  founded  on 
that  that  perishes. 

**Fairbaim  {On  Proph.,  p.  297.  see  preceding  §  7,  note  1),  although  admitting  that 
Buch  monarchies  are  '*  doomed  to  perpetual  destruction,"  strives  hard  to  make  this 
smiting  and  destroying  the  work  of  the  Church,  as  now  existing,  by  means  of  moral  and 
spiritual  influences  (so  Barnes,  Edwards,  Brown,  etc.).  But  where  is  the  historical 
proof  (aside  from  the  tenor  of  the  prophecy  and  the  analogy  of  the  W^ord),  when  all 
history  asserts  that  the  Church  has  been  the  best  ally  that  earthly  kingdoms  have  pos- 
sessed in  supporting  their  claims,  pretensions,  divine  right  of  kings,  etc.  Take  the 
Boman  Kingdom,  and  is  it  not  abundantly  confirmed  that  when  divided  and  weakened, 
it  was  upheld  by  the  Church  through  its  nominal  conversion  and  ecclesiastical  connect- 
tion  with  the  same  ?  Gibbon  and  others  plainly  teach  us  how  the  Church,  m  many  an 
emergency,  supported  and  revived  the  sinking  civil  power.  Even  Grotius,  with*  his 
singular  view  of  the  Fifth  Kingdom,  must  acknowledge  that  the  sublime  sense  is  that 
Chnst  Himself,  according  to  1  Cor.  15  :  24,  will  put  an  end  to  all  earthly  empires.  The 
question  to  be  answered  is,  When?  Tregelles  {On  Dan,,  p.  20)  properly  discards,  as 
untenable,  the  action  of  the  Stone  as  representing  the  results  of  grace  or  the  gospel,  and 
indorses  the  view  **  that  destroying  jttdgment  on  Gentile  power  is  here  spoken  of  ;"  which 
power  Jesus  ascribes  to  himself  personally,  Matt.  21  :  42,  44.  Fausset  {Com,  Dan,  2:4) 
says  :  '*  The  falling  of  the  Stone  on  the  image  must  mean  destroying  judgment  on  the 
fourth  Gentile  power,  not  gradual  evangelization  of  it  by  ^tqa^  \  ^\A  V.ViSk  ^^'si««TCQjit 
judgment  cannot  be  dealt  by  Christians,  for  t\io7  aife  \aw^\i  \jci  ws>d>\s!iS^  \Rk  'Oa.^  ^^-^'svs. 
that  be,  so  that  it  muat  be  dealt  by  Chriai  HimBe\i  «A.  Bi^  ooTSiva%  wgaMu' '    '^>«^^  <5»x^5?b:sv» 
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in  the  ntter  remoTal  of  these  KiDgdoms,  and  the  imbstitution  of  this  fifth  dominion, 
f  nlly  suHtains  snch  a  yiew.  The  fact  that  this  Stone  is  not  presented  as  a  foundation  stozie 
(i.e.  preservative),  bnt  as  a  judgment  stone  (i.e.  destructive),  confirms  the  same.  So 
also  the  imago  is  not  presented  as  something  transformed  or  changed  by  the  action  of 
the  Stone,  but  a  complete  demolition  of  it  is  expressed.  The  regular  succession  of 
downfalls,  and  the  Stone  appearing  (not  when  the  Church  was  established  and  tlie 
Roman  Empire  was  in  its  strength,  but)  when  the  image  is  completed  (i.e.  in  the  days  of 
the  feet)  corroborates  our  position.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  following :  The 
**  breaking  to  pieces' '  in  Dim.  2  :  40  (comp.  Dan.  7  :  7,  19,  23)  is  admitted  by  all  to 
indicate  violence,  but  the  same  phraseology  is  applied  to  the  action  of  the  Stone,  and 
consistency  demands  a  like  interpretation.  Therefore  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  Fur- 
bairn's  concessions  {On  Prophet  pp.  449,  447,  465,  etc.)  that  the  language  denotes  mon 
than  snnple  conversion. 

'^  This  was  the  uniform  opinion  of  the  ancients,  and  is  remarkably  exhibited  in  the 
delicacy  of  Josephus  (i.e.  not  to  offend  the  Roman  power,  as  noticed  by  Bh.  Newton, 
On  Proph.,  p.  195— taken  from  Bh.  Chandler's  Defence)  in  refusing  to  explain  the  King- 
dom of  the  Stone  {Antlq.,  B.  10,  ch.  10,  s.  4),  the  apology  of  Jerome  (as  presented  hj 
Newton,  p.  192),  the  dread  expressed  by  Tertullian  and  others.  Sulpicius  Severu 
{Sacred  His.,  B.  2)  gives  the  general  view  previously^  held  (but  in  his  day  beginning  to 
be  questioned),  when  he  makes  the  Fourth  Kingdom  the  Roman,  and  insists  npon 
Christ's  coming  to  reduce  the  same  and  **  establish  another  everlasting  Kingdom."  If 
the  reader  desires  to  know  how  generally  this  was  entertaine<l,the  need  only  notice  how 
the  previously  prevailing  Millenarian  views  (comp.  Props.  73-78)  necessarily  embraced 
it  as  a  distinguishing  feature.  This  old  interpretation  was  not  flattering  to  Boman 
power  nor  to  Pupal  pretensions,  and  it  was  coldly  treated,  as  evidenced  e.g.  by  Calmet 
(see  Newton  On  Vnrph.,  p.  206). 

'*  For  decisive  proof  the  reader  is  referred  to  Props.  123,  147,  175,  160,  161,  162, 163, 
164,  171.  While  God's  purpose  in  reference  to  the  establishment  of  the  Church  is  fully 
carried  out  (viz.  ;  to  gather  out  the  elect),  it  is  also  true  that  down  to  the  very  Advent 
organizations  hostile  to  the  truth  shall  exist  and  yet  fearfully  oppress  the  Church 
Instead  of  being  absorbed,  conciliated,  they  shall  persecute  the  saints.  The  culminated 
Antichrist  must  yet  ariso  in  his  dreaded  career  of  supposed  triumph  over  the  Church. 
What  Ircnajus  (B.  5.  c.  25,  26),  Cyril  {llier.  (.\it.  15,  c.  6),  even  Jerome  {Iflt^r.  Com.  luci) 
and  Augustine  (Cit}/  <»/  0<ni,  B.  10,  c.  23 — see  these  and  others  given  by  Newton,  in  Diss. 
13  and  11)  said  resprctin«i;  the  then  future  Antichrist  and  the  oppression  of  the  Church 
can  still  bo  ropoatud,  for  these  predictions  relating  to  the  great  final  catastrophe  are 
far,  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  then,  it  is  misleading 
and  danj^erous  to  attach  to  the  (Miurch  a  work  which  she  is  utterly  unable  to  perform, 
and  which  will  only  be  done  in  hor  behalf  when  overwhelmed  in  the  depths  of  an  awfnl 
persecution.  The  delineation  given  of  the  future  of  the  Church  by  Paul.  John,  and 
others  is  directly  opposed  to  the  prosperous  and  triumi)hant  state  of  this  Kingdom,  when 
established  by  Jesus. 

"  Compare  Luther's  opinion  (D'Aubigne's  His.  Bef.,  v.  2,  p.  166,  and  Elliott's  Ihyrtr 
A}uic.^  V.  2,  p.  133,  etc.)  on  th.»  personal  coming  of  **  the  Son  of  man,"  as  well  as  that  of 
many  others  given  by  Taylor  (  I'oire  of  the  Church)^  Brooks  (El.  Proph,  Jnterp.),  A  Con- 
gregationalist  {Time  of  thf  Emh,  etc.  D'Aubigne  (vol.  4,  p.  123)  also  says  :  '*  The  Re- 
former, dreading  lest  the  end  of  the  world  should  arrive  before  he  had  translated  all  the 
Bible,  publishe*!  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  separately—"  a  work,"  said  he,  *'  for  these 
latter  tinms.  *  '*  Historians  relate,"  added  he,  **  that  Alexander  the  Great  always 
placed  Homer  under  his  pillow  :  the  prophet  Daniel  is  worthy  not  only  that  kings  and 
princes  should  wear  him  under  their  heads,  but  in  their  hearts  ;  for  he  will  tench  them 
that  thf  government  of  nations  ])roceeds  from  the  power  of  God,"  etc.  This  indicates 
Luther's  esteem  (and  what  a  rebuke  to  modern  neglect !)  for  Daniel. 

•''  Take  the  territorial  limits,  and  see  the  fearful  inroads  that  Gentile  domination  has 
made  upon  the  Church.  Thus  e.g.  take  a  map  of  the  Koman  Empire  as  it  existed  for 
some  time  after  the  Church  was  established,  and  to-day  we  find  immense  portions  of 
the  territory  without  a  Christian  Church,  and  large  portions  of  it,  which  once  boastcNl 
of  such  a  Church  in  a  flourishing  condition,  have  fallen  back  into  a  state  of  unbelief 
and  degradation.  The  facts  of  history  are  thus  antagonistic  to  the  prophetic  por- 
traiture. 

'•  Ont  of  a  muUiiuAe  ol  le«.\.vn\OTC5  oTiV>DL\^'^wTvV^^^^^^'^^^.^.^^*'S*3sss^^ 
Of  Bee.  notes  on  ch.  ^0  ;  ^>\  ^^  NN^  «t^  ^«^T^eL\il\^^Ts:x^\'Cp».\.  a^v^s^  Wx  x«cs^^^ 

/«.pire».  the  ^-^-^^^^^^^0^^^"^-^-^.^^^ 
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the  Grod  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  Kingdom,  the  dominion  whereof  shall  be  given  to  the 
tkm  of  man,  and  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  shall  serve  and  obey  Him.  Now,  as 
the  preceding  four  are  temporal  monarchies,  homogeneity  compels  us  to  consider  the 
Fifth  Empire  one  of  the  same  nature ;  or  otherwise  these  prophecies  would  appear  an 
impenetrable  riddle,  and  the  words  without  a  certain  signification,  of  no  use  to  the 
Church."  He  therefore  advocates  the  visibility  of  the  Kingdom,  in  the  establishment 
of  '*  a  Theocracy  among  His  people,"  etc.,  calling  it  '*  such  a  government  as  the  per- 
sonal Kingdom  of  Christ"  will  introduce. 

^  Beference  has  been  made  (Obs.  2,  7,  note)  to  this  twofold  theory.  Fausset  even 
(C<t>m.  Dan.  2),  hampered  by  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  makes  *' a  Stone-Kingdom*' 
now  existing  in  this  dispensation  as  preliminary  to  *'  the  Mountain-Kingdom  ;"  the  one 
he  designates  *'  the  Kingdom  of  the  cross,"  and  the  other  *'  the  Kingdom  of  glory." 
But  this  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  prophetic  time  given  in  the  prediction  when  the  Stone 
enters  upon  its  mission,  as  evidenced  e.g.  in  the  simple  announcement :  **  Thou  satcest  ** 
(i.e.  as  the  context  shows,  until  the  complete  formation  of  the  image  down  to  his  feet) 
*'  till  that  a  Stone  VHis  cut  out  without  hands.' *  This  locates  the  period  of  manifestation 
precisely  with  that  of  **  the  Son  of  man"  in  ch.  7,  long  after  the  Church  has  been  estab- 
lished, as  already  shown.  So  Brown  {ChrisVs  Sec.  Coming,  p.  2.  ch.  3)  labors  to  make  the 
Stone  the  Church  developing  itself  ultimately  into  the  mountain  stage.  (The  proof 
derived  from  the  mustard  seed  and  leaven  will  be  examined  under  Prop.  108.)  Our 
reasoning  fully  meets  his  view.  We  only  add  :  the  action  of  the  Stone,  instead  of 
indicating  a  feebleness  in  beginning,  etc.,  presents  us  with  the  exact  reverse,  viz.  :  that 
of  a  mighty  power,  which  successfully  overthrows  earthly  Kingdoms,  it  being  the 
exerted  power  of  Him  who  is  the  head  of  this  "  mountain"  ("  mountain"  symbolizing 
the  Kingdom  and  the  **  stone"  the  destructive  agency).  The  action  of  the  Stone  and 
the  work  of  Jesus  at  His  Sec.  Coming  are  identical,  as  the  prophets  describe,  and  we 
cannot  be  mistaken  in  the  application.  It  is  absurd  to  assert  in  behalf  of  the  Church- 
Kingdom  theory  (as  Brown,  p.  344),  that "  this  heavenly  Kingdom  appears  in  the  first 
instance,  simply  as  *  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,*  worn  out  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
the  little  horn  of  the  fourth  beast,"  etc.,  for  this  is  to  locate  the  Kingdom,  against  the 
prediction,  before  and  not  after  the  tribulation  of  the  saints. 

**  Lord  {Lit.  and  Tfieol.  Journal,  Jan.,  1854,  and  Oct.,  1860)  makes  the  Stone  the  symbol 
of  risen  and  glorified  saints — the  kings  who  reign  in  the  Fifth  Empire  and  extend  it 
over  the  earth — who  obtain  the  government  of  the  world,  etc.  Now,  while  this  would 
corres2)ond  with  the  promises  (Prop.  154),  while  believers  are  designated  '*  stones" 
(1  Pet.  2  : 5,  Eph.  2  :  21,  etc.),  yet  as  this  work  is  specifically  applied  to  Christ  llimself 
(the  co-operation  of  the  saints  being  implied  or  taught  in  other  passages),  and  the 
singular  is  employed,  expressive  by  way  of  pre-eminence  of  **  the  Stone,"  we  vastly 
prefer  the  early  Church  interpretation,  which  is  expressed  by  Severus  {Sac.  Jlis.,  B.  2, 
p.  67),  **  But  in  the  Stone,  cut  out  without  hands,  which  broke  in  pieces  the  gold,  the 
silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  and  the  clay,  we  have  a  figure  of  Christ.  For  He  shall  reduce 
this  world,  in  which  are  the  Kingdoms  of  the  earth,  to  nothing,  and  shall  establish 
another  everlasting  Kingdom."  Thus  many  others,  some  referring  to  1  Cor.  15  :  24,  Ps. 
2  :  12,  Isa.  63  : 1-6,  etc.  The  only  objection  of  force  made  against  this  view  is  the 
following  :  that  the  change  from  a  Stone  to  a  Mountain  is  unsuitable  to  Christ.  But 
there  is  a  beautiful  application  in  this  very  change  to  David's  Son,  as  the  Son  of  man. 
For  when  He  comes.  He  comes,  according  to  covomnt  promise,  to  claim  His  right  and 
heirship  to  the  Theocratic-Davidic  Kingdom,  which,  when  restored,  is  necessarily— as 
infidels  have  ridiculed  it  in  contrast  with  these  four  Empires  —a  small  Kingdom  (and 
mark— in  the  prophecy,  as  king  and  Kingdom  are  convertible,  the  figure  of  the  Stone 
is  dropped,  v.  44,  and  that  of  a  Kingdom  substituted,  as  Christ  is  the  Head,  which 
performs  this  work  and  extends  and  perpetuates  itself),  but  which  under  His  auspices 
immediately  advances  to  a  world-wide  dominion,  overcoming  all  opposition.  There  is 
propriety  in  directing  attention  to  the  central  figure,  the  great  Agent  and  King,  who, 
from  His  covenanted  position  on  the  weak  (compared  with  earthly  powers)  Davidic 
throne,  waxes  great  and  mighty  over  all  the  earth.  The  work  that  He  accomplishes 
requires  time,  and  prophecy  indicates  this  feature.  The  figure  of  the  Stone  (and  not  of 
another  metal)  may  have  reference  to  the  weighing  (judgment)  of  nations  in  God's  scale 
of  justice,  a  Stone  being  used  as  the  medium  (as  e.g.  Deut.  25  :  13  marg.,  Prov.  16  :  11 
marg.).  Gill  {Com.  loci)  mentions  Bab.  Simeon  Ben  Jochai,  Saadiah  Gaon,  Kab. 
Abr&am  Seba,  and  one  of  the  ancient  Midrashes  or  Expositions,  as  applying  this  Stone 
to  the  Messi^.  This  was  a  Jewish  opinion,  so  that  our  o^^onetLt,  iJt.  Btq^^y^  <,Clv.  t^^R.. 
Omi.,  p.  352),  remarks  :  **  Prebendary  Lowth  a&ya,  *  T\i^  ic^^  «j^Kt^^  'CG».\.\r3  "Okns.  '^xssmi 
is  here  (Dan.  2)  meant  the  Messiah.* "    And  VJ.  '^^  'Vi^  «^^>  ^"^  ^^^  Vo^  ^\.^'?>a  ^«t- 
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Eetnated  :  "  The  fathers  were  fond  of  illustrating  the  miracnlons  generation  of  Chzui 
7  the  Stone*  8  being  *  cut  ont  of  the  mountain  without  hands/  and  thus  the  applicatiaii 
of  the  wonl  to  Christ  seemed  to  have  gained  a  footing.'  *  The  early  Church  Tiew  U  w^ 
illustrated  by  a  brief  sentence  from  Hippolytus  {Trtal.  on  ChrL/t  and  AniUhrist) :  **  After 
a  little  space,  the  Stone  will  come  from  heaven,  which  smites  the  image,**  etc.  Viiale 
able  to  incorporate  much  that  Wilson  (Proph.  Times,  N.  S.,  1876,  p.  166)  sajs  is 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  (it  being  inseparably  associated  with  the  Stone,  which  is  iti 
Head),  yet  we  cannot  make  the  Stone  itself  to  be  '*  the  Kingdom  of  God,**  because  of  its 
being  expressly  appropriated,  pre-eminently,  to  the  Christ  personally.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  the  Kingdom  cannot  be  dissociated  from  Him,  for  the  one  embraces  the 
other  ;  still  in  the  prediction  special  attention  is  directed  to  the  Head  as  the  poweifnl 
source  of  these  judgments.  Hence  8ome»  as  Fausset  (i)an.  loci),  unite  the  two  together. 
Berg's  theory  (The  Stoue  and  ihe  Image)  that  the  Stone  is  the  American  Republic,  destined 
to  overthrow  aespotisui,  or  that  of  some  Spiritualists,  of  its  being  spiritualism  extending 
itself,  may  be  dismissed  without  comment.  So  also  Wild*s  notion  of  England  and 
America's  supremacy.  The  Luth.  Obs,,  Oct.  26th,  1877,  reports  that  a  missionaiy  of  the 
American  Sunday-School  Union  states  that  a  zealous  sectarian  preacher  **  asserted  hii 
belief  that  David's  Stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  is  the  Methodist  Episcopal  ChorcL" 
Indeed,  those  who  hold  that  this  Kingdom  is  the  Church,  and  who  are  at  the  sune 
time  exclusive,  may  in  their  self-complacency  think  that  their  own  exclusive  Church  is 
thus  favored.  But  sober-minded  men  of  all  churches  despise  such  a  sectarian  exclosiTe 
appropriation. 

'''  The  idea  of  forming  a  Fifth  universal  Empire,  to  be  nominally  Christian,  was  a 
favorite  idea  of  Constantino,  Charlemagne,  Charles  V.,  Napoleon  I.,  and  others,  bat 
according  to  Scripture  it  can  never  be  realized  under  human  auspices.  It  will  only  be 
fulfilled  under  the  supernatural  agency  of  **  the  Christ"  at  His  Sec.  Advent.  This  same 
dream  of  conquest  and  a  universal  Kingdom  excited  the  imagination  and  fired  the 
ambition  of  various  Popes.  It  also  is  a  favorite  with  a  class  of  lYotestants,  as  e.g.  Tht 
l^rmonizer  (vol.  1,  No.  2,  p.  22)  on  **  The  Messiah's  Kingdom,"  says,  **  This  will  only  be 
brought  about  by  human  co-operation"— thus  entirely  overlooking  the  predicted  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  under  Gentile  domination,  at  the  Sec.  Advent. 

Obs,  3.  If  we  turn  to  Isa.  25  :6-10,  the  reasons  are  convincing  why  this 
noble  prophecy  shoiihl  not  be  applied  to  the  church  m  this  dispensation. 
(l)  If  we  take  the  prediction  to  describe  one  period  of  time  here  on  earth  ; 
if  we  are  not  at  liberty  fo  separate  the  prophecy,  and  apply  part  of  a  sen- 
tence to  the  church  here  and  another  to  tiie  church  in  heaven,  part  of  it  to 
the  church  now  and  part  of  it  to  the  church  in  the  distant  future,  etc.. 
then  the  condition  of  the  church  has  iiever  been  that  described  by  the 
prophet ;  for  instead  of  the  ffrand  deliverance  and  glorious  blessings  prom- 
ised, the  church's  condition  lias  been  the  reverse,  and  shall  continue  thus 
down  to  the  Sec.  Advent.  (2)  The  church,  v.  9,  is  represented  as  iraifimj 
/or  this  period.  (3)  The  context  shows  that  this  **  mountain"  or  King- 
dom is  preceded  by  terrible  judgments  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth,  cor- 
responding  with  the  concluding  portions  of  the  Apoc.  and  the  portrayals 
of  the  Sec.  Advent.  (4)  The  context  shows  that  it  is  connected  with'M^ 
deliverance  of  the  Jewish  nation  and  with  "  the  land  of  Judah."  (5)  The 
time  af/rees  ivith  the  gathering  of  the  nations  (ch.  24  :  22  ;  ch.  25  :  10-12; 
ch.  20  :5-8  and  20,  21),  and  vengeance  inflicted,  Rev.  19,  15,  and  11,  etc. 
(6)  The  figurative  language  of  context  (Rev.  and  Matt.  24,  comp.  e.g. 
with  verse  23,  ch.  24) ;  the  reigning  after  the  judgments  in  Jerusalem  ac- 
cording to  covenant  promise  ;  the  destruction  of  a  city  (chs.  25  and  26). 
corresponding  with  that  of  Babylon  in  the  Apoc;  the  sparing  of  some 
])eoplo,  after  these  judgments,  who  shall  glorify  God:  the  appearance  of 
God  in  a  critical,  d\&tTca^U\\  'v^tKo^  ol  \.vkv^  %  \>s\fc  N^wjccs^-ttssj^  'sks^s* 's.\\?x^qjl 
that  dav  *'  in  the  lai\4  ol  3uOl\x\\  %'"  >;>wi  o\i\."«w\\vv^^^^x.  >Owdi^'<x«v^  ^*jw^\.^v55^^ 
citj ;  tlie  removal  oi  tVie  mcV^^  \  v\i^  T^oTi-x^^-ax^^Mx^^  ^\ v(>^^  ^x^^^ ^^« 
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(ch.  26  :  14,  comp.  with  Eev.  20  : 5)— these  things  so  accurately  correspond 
with  what  is  to  occar,  still  in  the  future  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  that  we  cafmot 
appropriate  these  to  the  church.  (7)  This  Kingdom  is  established  on  the 
earth  (not  in  heaven),  and  embraces  the  removal  of  the  curse,  of  events  that 
are  only  linked  with  the  Sec.  Coming.  Thus  the  resurrection  of  the  saints, 
which  raul  in  1  Cor.  15  :  54  expressly  quotes  and  applies  to  such  a  resur- 
rection, and  which  must  occur  before  the  Kingdom  comes,  and  the  removal 
of  tears,  of  rebuke,  etc.,  which  exactly  agrees  with  what  John  and  others 
apply  to  the  future  Kingdom.  Indeed,  if  we  leave  the  text  and  context 
^eaK,  and  be  contrasted  with  the  facts  of  history  and  with  what  is  pre- 
dicted in  the  future,  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  fulfilment  of  them  in  the 
church  or  world.  This  feast  undoubtedly  corresponds  with  the  predicted 
future  one  in  the  Apoc. 

Obs.  4.  The  favorite  prediction  seems  to  be  Isa.  2  : 1-5  and  Micah  4  : 1, 
which,  as  all  admit,  describe  the  same  Kingdom.  But  that  these  do  not 
refer  to  the  church  as  now  constituted  is  evident  from  the  context.  The  im- 
mediate connection,  as  in  Micah,  chs.  3  and  4  and  in  Isa.  2,  demands  a  res- 
toration of  the  identical  Zion  that  was  ploughed,  the  same  Jerusalem  that 
was  made  heaps,  and  the  satne  mountain  of  the  house  that  was  overthrown. 
The  downfall  was  literally  accomplished,  and  the  Prophet  not  only,  with- 
out a  change,  necessarily  advocates  a  complete  and  triumphant  restoration 
(just  as  the  covenant  demands),  but  to  avoid  any  mistake  in  the  matter, 
conjoins  the  one  with  the  other,  specifies  a  supremacy  (Mic.  2  : 8)  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  (11,  12,  13)  points  out  the  gathering  of  nations  and  their  com- 
plete overthrow.  Besides  this,  the  blessings  of  this  Kingdom,  as  in  the 
csessation  of  war  and  the  perfect  safety  of  the  citizen,  has  "never  been  real- 
ized, and  we  are  assured  will  not  (for  express  passages  teach  war  down  to 
the  Advent  itself)  until  Christ  comes  again.  The  terrible  overthrow  of 
Isa.  2  :  10-22,  etc.  is  in  such  agreement  with  the  closing  chapters  of  the 
Apocalypse,  that  we  must  locate  them  both  at  the  same  period. 

So  plain  and  decisive  are  these  predictions  that  it  is  a  matter  of  amazement  that  the 
Chnrch  has  ever  departed  from  the  early  Ghnroh  belief,  sustained  as  it  is  by  the  fair 
grammatical  sense  and  analogy  of  the  Word.  Justin  Martyr  {Dial,  with  Trypho),  refer- 
ring to  Micah  4:1,  etc.,  declares  those  as  **  destitute  of  just  reason  who  did  not  under- 
stand that  which  is  clear  from  all  the  Scriptures,  that  two  comings  of  Christ  are 
announced— one  in  which  a  suffering,  inglorious,  dishonored,  and  crucified  Saviour 
18  preached  ;  but  another  in  which  He  shaU  come  with  glory  from  the  heavens,"  etc. 
To  show  the  contrast  and  evidence  how  the  prophecies  are  appropriated  in  behalf  of 
the  Church,  without  any  regard  to  their  connection,  etc.,  we  quote  from  the  father  of  the 
modem  prevailing  theory  and  mode  of  application.  Origen  {Ag.  Celsus)  thus  interprets 
Isa.  2  :  **  Each  one  of  us,  then,  is  come*  in  the  last  days'  where  one  Jesus  has  invited  us, 
to  the  *  visible  mountain  of  the  Lord, '  the  Word  that  is  above  every  Word,  and  to  the 
*■  house  of  God,*  which  is  the  Church  of  the  living  Gk>d,  the  pillar  and  the  ground  of  the 
truth.  And  we  notice  how  it  is  built  upon '  the  tops  of  the  mountains'  i.e.  the  pre- 
dictions of  all  the  prophets,  which  are  its  foundations.  And  this  house  is  exalted  above 
the  hills,  i.e.  those  individuals  among  men  who  make  a  prof  ession  of  superior  attainments 
in  wisdom  and  truth,"  etc.  Alas  !  that  swh  a  method  of  interpretation  should  even  yet 
obscure  most  precious  portions  of  Holy  Writ  I  For  some  ruthlessly  divide  what  God 
has  joined  together,  applying  part  to  the  earth  and  part  to  heaven,  part  to  the  present 
and  part  to  the  future,  etc. 

Obs,  5.  If  we  turn  to  Zech.  14,  we  have,  as  predicted  in  other  places, 
the  Jewish  nation  in  a  fearful  position  (not  thft  one  e.t  tlve  dftsfec^ctvwj^  ol 
Jerusalem  in  the  Grab  century,  but  aatiW  i\x\,\«^  wi'^^Vj^^ji^^sc^^ 
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nations  a^inst  it,  a  Divine  interposition  in  its  behalf,  the  Advent  of  Christ 
and  of  His  saints,  the  triumph  of  the  Jews,  the  Kingship  of  the  Lord 
then  over  tlie  earth  manifested,  the  safety  and  peace  of  Jerusalem,  the 
plague  poured  out  on  the  enemies,  the  sparing  of  some  people,  the  worship 
tendered  to  God,  the  service  and  holiness — all  these  things  are  entirtl^ 
consistent  with  our  argument  concerning  the  Kingdom  as  covenanted  and 
identified  with  the  Jewish  nation,  as  exnibitiug  a  theocratic  manifestation 
in  the  appointed  manner  hereafter,  while  they  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
])ast  history  of  the  Jews  or  of  the  Church  without  gross  violation  of  text 
This  chapter  of  Zech.  gives  such  a  remarkable  order  of  the  events,  and  in- 
sists so  pointedly  on  the  exaltation  of  the  Jews,  that  our  opponents  find  it 
the  most  difficult  of  all  passages  to  spirituahze. 

Obs.  6.  In  order  to  apply  **  the  year  of  my  redeemed  "  (the  Jubilee), 
and  the  '^  salvation"  (forgetting  that  Christ  also  comes  the  second  time 
unto  salvation)  of  Isa.  G3  :  l«-6  to  the  Church,  the  exact  reverse  of  the 
prophecy  is  advocated.  The  coming  of  the  King  in-  vengeance^  treading 
the  i)eople  in  anger  and  furv,  is  transposed  into  a  gracious  coming  and 
converting  power  ;  and  the  blood  of  the  enemies  staining  Uis  raiment  is 
changed  into  Christ's  own  blood  on  the  cross  !  Surely  when  such  libtrtk* 
are  required  by  a  theory  to  preserve  its  consistency,  is  it  not  time  to  con- 
sider its  validity? 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Dr.  Schaff  (Lange's  Com.  MaiL 
p.  489)  should  apply  this  to  the  passion  of  Christ  (comp.  Props.  162  and  166).  Numer- 
ous sermons  by  eminent  men  pervert  this  Scripture,  and  as  Dr.  Moore  (Lange's  Com. 
Jsa.,  p.  673,  after  such  a  given  specimen)  well  saj's  :  **  It  is  strange  that  an  eminent 
modem  preacher  (Ziethe)  should  so  misrepresent  the  teaching  of  thi»  passage.  If  ve 
wish  to  lead  men  to  contemplate  Christ  as  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  by  whose  blood  we  are 
redeemed,  we  should  choose  a  passage  of  Scripture  that  exhibits  Him  in  this  character. 
But  it  is  either  culpable  ignorance  or  something  worse  to  affirm  that  the  Scripture 
before  us  contains  the  lessons  set  forth  in  the  above-mentioned  heads  of  a  sermon." 
This  rebuke  is  merited  by  many  who  utterly  pervert  and  misapply  its  meaning.  Calvin 
justly  calls  this  **  a  perversion  of  Scripture."  No  one,  however,  follows  the  extreme  of 
Jerome,  to  make  the  bloodshed  to  be  that  of  demons.  Comp.  the  judicious  remarks  of 
Weber,  quoted  Lange's  (hm.  Isa.f  p.  673,  who  correctly  locates  its  fulfilment  to  "the 
judgment  that  will  befall  the  ahtichristian  persecuting  world  in  the  last  days." 

Obs.  7.  Thus  we  might  present  one  prediction  after  the  other,  and  in 
each  case  show,  cither  by  the  context,  text,  or  parallel  passages,  that  the 
Kingdom  described  by  them  is  still  future.  For,  notwithstanding  the  as- 
surances given  and  the  eulogies  passed  on  the  Church,  it  is  a  plain  fad 
that  no  such  predictions,  having  a  direct  reference  to  the  condition  of  this ' 
Kingdom,  have  ever  been  realized  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  And  if  it 
were  not  for  this  Church-Kingdom  theory,  no  one  would  make  the  attempt 
to  wrest  and  pervert  them  in  this  direction.  Take,  e.g.  Isa.  G5  :  17-25 
(comp.  with  V.  9),  and  the  ablest  of  writers,  as  Pres.  Edwards,  Alexander, 
etc.,  apply  this  to  the  Church  even  to  the  extent  that  "  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth*'  have  appeared  (although  some  admit  also  that  it  has  a 
future  reference).  But  if  we  leave  inspired  men  give  their  testimony y  we 
find  that  the  location  of  this  **  new  heavens  and  new  earth"  is  indeed  still 
future,  2  Pet.  3  :  13  ;  Rev.  21 : 1.  Moreover,  if  we  concede  that  they  have 
been  already  created,  t\\exi  ^vxt^-^  Wk^  xe^ulU  qI^^nxO^^w's^  ^-t^^tAaxN.  should 
be  fully  exhibited  m  t\\^  0\i\xTCi\L.  \^  \x.  \*T>\^,VQ^^'^^t^Si^'^  *C^^  -^^nrs^  ^ 
weeping  lias  ceased  m  \v^T,^.\v^\,  N,v^\^Ti^^>;\\.lV^\.^^x^x^^vi^.^.^^^ 
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aofety,  peace,  and  happiness  predicted  has  been  attained  ?  No  !  the  sad 
experience  of  individual  believers  and  of  the  Ghxirch  forbids  such  an  appro- 
priation. 

But  many  of  our  opponents  (even  Alexander,  e.g.  Com,  Isa.,  vol.  1,  p.  226),  as  we  shall 
Bhow  under  Props.  148-151,  make  numerous  concessions  which  are  antagonistic  to  their 
own  Church-Kingdom  theory.  Many  predictions  are  appropriated  by  setting  aside  the 
grammatical  connection,  or  by  making  that  which  might  interfere  with  the  Church 
theory  emblematic  and  figurative.  Thus,  to  illustrate  :  few  commentators  do  justice  to 
Acts  15  :  13-17.  They  have  much  to  say  about  the  caU  of  the  Gentiles  enforced  by  the 
passage,  but  make  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  tabernacle  ^  an  emblem  (so  Barnes,  etc.) 
of  the  favor  of  Grod,"  etc.,  violating  the  order  laid  down,  and  substituting  a  sense  nU 
found  in  the  text.  To  understand  the  connection  of  James's  reasoning,  it  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  notice  the  covenanted  aspect  of  this  Davidic  tabernacle  (with  which  the 
apostles  were  familiar),  the  context  and  text  of  Amos,  and  the  facts  stated  by  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  suggesting  James's  reference.  If  this  is  done,  then  we  have  :  (1)  the 
rejection  and  overthrow  of  the  Davidic  Kingdom  ;  (2)  the  preservation  of  some  of  the 
nation  (in  order  to  make  a  future  restoration  possible) ;  (3)  a  fearful  slaughter  of  the 
Jews  ;  (4)  a  call  extended  to  and  accepted  by  the  Gontiles  to  become  also  God's  people  ; 
(5)  this  work  of  grace,  including  Jews  and  Gentiles,  then  going  on  ;  (6)  this  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  rebuilding  or  restoration  of  the  Kingdom,  now  fallen  and  in  ruins  ;  (7)  the 
result  following. 

Obs.  8.  Many  of  the  predictions  are  so  exalted  in  their  nature,  and  prom- 
ise such  a  continued  and  ever-abiding  blessedness,  that  it  is  absurd  to 
predicate  them  of  the  Church  in  this  age.  Besides  this,  the  identical  lan- 
guage, ideas,  and  blessings  are  incorporated  by  John  with  the  crowning 
period  of  restitution  here  on  earth,  so  that  it  is  a  violation  of  all  propriety 
to  extend  them  to  any  other  time  of  manifestation.  The  reader  will  per- 
ceive this  by  comparing,  e.g.  Isa.  60,  with  Be  v.  21  and  22.  Again,  a  fair 
interpretation  must,  as  the  connection  requires,  always  link  such  predic- 
tions with  a  future  restoration  of  the  elect  nation  in  its  favored  Theocratic 
position  under  the  sublime  reign  of  the  predicted  David's  Son.  These  are 
tiiseparabley  as  the  covenant  teaches,  and  these  the  Prophets  always  unite. 

The  student  can  readily  see,  by  a  reference  e.g.  to  Art.  **  Kingdom  of  God,'*  in  M'Clin- 
tock  &  Strong's  Cyclop. ^  how  the  Church  is  transmuted  into  a  Kingdom.  The  process 
is  plainly  stated,  as  drawn  from  Knobel,  '*  On  the  Prophets.'*  Thus,  when  the  prophets 
describe  a  deliverance  from  **  political  calamities,"  we  must  attribute  "  a  higher  sense," 
viz.  :  deliverance  from  **  error  and  sin  ;"  when  they  describe  a  restored  people,  Gk>d 
again  dwelling  among  them  in  a  restored  and  perpetuated  Theocracy,  we  must  again 
apply  this  '*  higher  sense,"  viz.  :  it  means  reconciliation  to  God,  access  to  Him,  union 
of  His  people  in  faith,  etc.  ;  when  they  portray  special  provision  for  temporal  wants, 
the  blessings  of  life,  civil  duties,  health,  offspring,  harvests,  etc.,  the  ^higher  sense"  is 
again  applied,  viz.  :  it  denotes  spiritual  good,  the  graces  of  the  spirit  enjoyed,  etc.  ; 
when  they  delineate  God's  people,  **  supremely  blessed  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  earthly 
pleasures,"  this  **  higher  sense"  elevates  the  meaning  into  spiritual  pleasures,  '^  etemiU 
life,"  etc.  ;  when  they  predict  "  the  re-establishment  of  their  people  into  a  mighty 
state,  which  should  endure  upon  the  earth  in  imperishable  splendor  as  an  outward 
community,"  then  the  "higher  sense"  duly  applied  makes  this  **a  religious  invisible 
community."  The  student  will  observe  (1)  the  admissions  made  that  the  prophets 
really  predict  these  things  in  the  plain  grammatical  sense,  but  (2)  that  this  must  be 
changed  by**  a  higher  and  spiritual  sense."  Alas!  what  absurdities  are  engrafted  on 
God's  Word  by  the  assumed  superior  reason  of  man.  According  to  this  principle, 
the  interpretation,  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  is  left  at  the  mercy  of  this  assumed 
**  higher  sense,"  which  in  one  is  this,  and  in  another  that,  as  fancy,  or  imagination,  or 
alleged  influence  of  the  spirit,  or  some  favorite  opinion  suggests.  In  the  Art.  **  Bap- 
tists" {Ency.  Relig.  Knowl),  in  the  Introd.,  it  is  asserted  that  the  visible  organiied 
Church  is  *  *  the  Kingdom  of  God  foretold  by  the  prophet  Daniel,  and  announced  by 
John  the  Baptist  as  at  hand,  Dan.  2  :  44,  Matt.  3  : 2."  (What  a  departure  tcQtCL  JohxL 
Bunyan  'a  poBition,)    Dr.  Mason  (Essays  on  the  OhurcK,  ^^,  V^  <isstT^<iS>>:^  ^^ei^ssiss^  'viaR. 
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r\  Chordh,  and  then  dengnates  it  the  Kingdom  of  God,  and  for  the  snpport  of  saeh  h 

affirmation  quotes  snch  passages  as  Isa.  66  :  12,  Lul  49  :  23,  Isa.  6  :  3,  5.  and  espedaU] 
"  He  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the  Gentiles."  Schmucker  (Evang,  Luih.  Cat,  p.  66 
•  gives,  in  order  to  transform  the  Church  into  a  Kingdom,  Acts  5  :  31.  These  and  othei 
writers  do  not  consider  that  their  representations  are  utterly  opposed  by  the  geneni 
analogy  of  Scripture,  as  shown  ;  by  the  epitomes  of  history,  as  given  in  Matt.,  ch3.  H 
and  26  (comp.  Mark  and  Luke),  and  2  Thess.,  ch.  2  ;  by  such  statements  as  Matt.  9  :  la, 
Matt  23  :  39,  Luke  17 :  22,  Luke  21  :  31,  etc.  ;  by  the  numerous  reasons  logicsil? 
united  as  already  g^ven.  The  disposition  is  general  to  take  the  whole  matter  /or 
granted^  and  then  to  quote  Scripture  without  the  least  regard  to  its  connection  or  orda 
of  fulfilment.    It  is  even  a  sad  ^t  that  Apologists  (e.g.  Bow,  **  Ch.  Evidences^'*  Bajufkm 

^„  LectureSt  1877,  p.  211,  etc.\  taking  for  granted  as  a  fact  that  the  Church  is  the  oore- 

*  nanted  and  prodicted  Kingdom,  present  it  as  evidence  why  the  Scriptures  shonld  be 
received  as  a  Divine  Revelation,  viz.  :  through  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  exhibited  in 

•  a  matter  of  fact.    Alas !  the  fact  does  not  exist ;  it  is  wholly  imaginary,  as  the  hMt 
K.  ■  comparison  between  covenant  and  the  Church  abundantly  proves.    ISuch  statement!  are 

misleading  and  injurious  to  the  truth.  A  strong  and  i^eliable  argument  can  be  boilfe 
upon  the  existence  and  mission  of  the  Church,  without  introducing  material  that 
weakens  the  whole  structure.  A  simple  statement  of  the  design  of  the  Church  and  thii 
dispensation  has  6ur  more  weight  with  inAdelity  than  all  the  high-flown  and  exaggentad 
eulogies  so  lavishlv  employed ;  for  the  former  is  seen  to  be  actually  in  progress  and 
realized,  while  the  latter  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  eulogizers,  being  oppoeed 
both  by  Scriptures  and  history. 
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Proposition  105.  The  Lord^a  Prayer  is  hidicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  Church  is  not  the  covenanted  Messianic  Kingdom. 

Jesns,  in  teaching  His  disciples  to  pray  for  a  future,  coming 
Eangdom,  undoubtedly  taught  them  to  pra,y  for  the  same  Kingdom 
covenanted,  predicted,  and  which  they  preached.  He  certainly 
desired  them  to  pray  understanding!^,  and,  therefore,  the  views 
entertained  by  them  respecting  the  Rmgdom  remaining  uncontra- 
dicted to  the  end  (Acts  1  :  6),  and  which  must  have  inspired  the 
use  of  the  petition,  are  certainly  correct  (comp.  Props.  37-45,  and 
54-68). 

We  call  the  student's  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  already  qnoted  nomerons 
able  opponents,  who  frankly  admit  that  down  at  least  to  the  ascension  the  disciples  of 
Jesus  fnlly  entertained  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  expressed  by  us.  A  multitude  more 
might  be  thus  quoted,  as  evidenced  by  their  enforced  and  fatal  concessions  when 
commenting  e.g.  on  Acts  1  :  6.  We  refer  to  this  in  order  to  say  :  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Jesus  would  give  His  disciples  a  prayer  in  behalf  of  the  Kingdom,  knowing 
as  He  must  what  construction  they  would  place  upon  it,  unless,  if  mistaken  in  their 
apprehension  of  it.  He  would  also  enlighten  them  as  to  its  meaning,  so  that  they  oould 
offer  it  up  intelligently  and  with  a  proper  hope  ?  The  fact  that  we  do  know  wiUi  what 
sentiments  these  preachers  of  the  same  Kingdom  prayed  this  prayer — specially  in- 
structed, too.  as  we  are  told,  in  private— goes  far  to  sustain  our  position.  If  candid, 
those  who  oppose  us  will  find  this  prayer,  as  understood  and  used  by  the  disciples,  a 
blow  to  their  excessive  spiritualizing  of  the  promises. 

Ohs.  1.  The  petition  **  Thy  Kingdom  come"  (Matt  6  :  10,  Luke  11  :  2) 
cannot  appropriately  be  prayed  by  one  who  is  already  in  the  Kingdom,  for 
the  sentiment  expressed  Iooks  to  futurity.  The  disciples  to  whom  it  was 
given,  and  evidently  used  it,  had  no  idea  whatever  of  the  modem  notions 
engrafted  on  the  prayer.  They  prayed  it  looking,  as  we  have  in  detail 
proven  (as  many  of  our  opponents  frankly  admit),  for  a  Kingdom  to  come 
visibly  in  the  future,  and  this  Kingdom  was  the  Theocratic-Davidic  re- 
stored under  the  Messiah.  Wo  may  well  ask.  How  could  the  Divine  Master 
give  them  a  prayer  with  such  a  clause  in,  which,  as  all  the  facts  show,  they 
— if  the  modern  view  is  correct — grossly  misunderstood,  without  some  ex- 
planation? Our  line  of  argument  conclusively  proves  that  such  an  expla- 
nation was  unnecessary  (and  hence  was  not  given)  because  they  had  the  true 
idea  of  the  Kingdom,  wnen  they  prayed  for  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  to 
come.  Jesus,  knowing  the  view  of  the  Kingdom  held,  by  giving  this 
petition  in  its  present  form,  indorses  the  disciples'  opinion  as  a  correct 
one.  The  integrity  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  His  express  assurance  that 
He  gave  them  the  mysteries  of  the  Kingdom  (Prop.  11),  forbid  any  other 
position. 

There  is  an  exquisite  delicacy  (which  man  could  not  have  conceived^  in  the  ^to^^eT^'*  Tbc<| 
(i.e.  the  Father**)  Kingdom   come.**    The  delicacy  anOi  -^lo^wV.'^  ^fv^«&  l^^vsi.  V!>cx^^^ 
position  in  the  performance  of  an  allotted  xnissioii,  and  m  \\iu'&  vio\^iMi%>Ciaft  ^^'^^''''^^ 
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(which,  as  He  and  the  Father  are  one,  He  might  tmthfally  have  employed),  and  in 
expressing  the  Theocratic  relationship  that  the  Kingdom  sustains  to  the  Father,  and 
implying  that  the  Kingdom  is  given  (Prop.  83)  by  the  Father,  because  of  the  obedienee 
of  Jesus  (Prop.  84).     Again,  foreknowing  His  ultimate  rejection  by  the  nation  and  th« 
consequent  postponement  of  the  Kingdom,  the  petition  is  purposely  couched  in  UngnagB 
indefinite  as  to  the  time  when  it  should  come.     Again,  the  clause  annexed  to  thif 
petition,  **  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,*'  etc.,  is  indicative  of  the  resuU  of  this  Kingi^^m 
coming,  as  stated  by  the  prophets.     But  we  add  :  The  simple  fact  is  evident  that  God*! 
will  is  not  verified  in  the  Church,  as  her  checkered  history  attests,  and  so  long  as  alw 
remains  in  her  mixed  condition,  cannot  be.     The  **  will  "  of  God  respecting  the  eaith 
U  easily  read  if  we  but  direct  the  eye  of  faith  either  to  the  past  or  to  the  future,  as  given 
in  the  Word  ;  in  the  past  it  is  reflected  before  the  fall,  and  in  the  future,  it  shines  foftk 
in  the  renewed  earth.     It  is,  therefore,  readily  perceived,  and  any  view  that  &ili  to 
f^rasp  these  two  marks  of  the  '*  will"  falls  immeasurably  below  the  reality.     Tomiki 
It  manifested  now  is  to  cover  it  over  with  the  weakness,  frailties,  passions,  etc.,  of  poor 
humanity,  and  is  to  ignore  the  plainest  statements  in  the  predictions  (e.g.  2  ^om.  1^ 
relating  to  the  Church. 

Obs.  2.  The  petition  **  Thy  Kingdom  come/*  is  a  prayer  that  otie  distinc- 
tive Kingdom  should  come,  not  two  or  more ;  not  that  one  should  be 
within  the  other,  not  that  one  should  be  a  prelude  to  the  other.  The  dii- 
ciples  only  recognized  in  the  petition  one  Kingdom  ;  the  early  Chnrcli 
adopted  the  same  belief,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  a  change  of  faith,  seeing 
that  the  covenanted  and  j^redicted  Messianic  Kingdom,  as  expressed  in  the 
plain  grammatical  sense,  is  the  one  evidently  denoted. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  able  and  eminent  men  pervert  this  prayer  by  making 
out  a  variety  of  Kingdoms  prayed  for,  as  e.g.  one  writer  (Bernard)  has  three  Kingdoms 
petitioned  for,  viz.  :  '*  The  Kingdom  of  Providence,  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,  the  Kingdom 
of  Glory. "  (Comp.  Prop.  3,  and  observe  that  aU  the  meanings  there  noticed  are,  more 
or  less,  incorporated  with  this  prayer.)  Others  have  a  visible  and  an  invisible,  a 
present  and  a  future  Kingdom  in  it.  Some  make  it  "  piety,"  or  "  religion,"  or  "  6od*i 
reign  in  the  heart,'*  or  **  the  spread  of  Christianity,"  or  **the  victorious  development  of 
the  Christian  Church,**  or  "grace,"  or  "power,**  or  "the  gospel,**  etc.  EvenPre- 
Millenarians,  forgetful  of  the  logical  covenanted  meaning  that  the  phrase  undoubtedly 
possesses,  while  carefully  insisting  that  it  necessarily  includes  the  still  future  Kingdom 
here  on  earth  after  the  Sec.  Advent,  tell  us  (as  e.g.  Alford)  that  it  embraces  "  the  folnefl 
of  the  accomplishment  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  so  often  spoken  of  in  prophetic  Scriptures, 
and  by  implication  all  that  process  of  events  which  lead  to  that  accomplishment,**  and 
so  another  (Lange)  says  it  means,  "  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  in  its  spiritual  reahty, 
including  both  time  and  eternity.'*  Hampered  by  a  Church- Kingdom  theory,  the  inter- 
pretation and  application  must  be  such  that  the  prayer  includes  a  petition  for  the 
Church,  bringing  out  a  prayer  for  Lange' s  "  threefold  Kingdom  of  grace,  of  power,  and 
of  glory.'*  The  absurdity  of  many  of  these  interpretations  appe.ars  if  we  but  substitnta 
them  in  the  petition  for  the  word  "  Kingdom,**  especially  when  contemplating  the 
disciples  as  uttering  them  with  their  Jewish  views.  Meyer  {Com.  lod)  is  logically  and 
Bcripturally  correct  when  he  asserts  that  the  "  Kingdom'*  simply  denotes  "  the  Messianio 
Kingdom.**  Dr.  Schaff  (Lange*s  Com.  loci,  Amer.  ed.)  objects  to  Meyer's  rejecting  all 
ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  meanings  attached  to  the  petition,  saying  that  he  **  foisets 
that  the  one  for  which  he  contends  exclusively,  the  Messianic  Kingdom,  does  in  md 
include  or  imp]y  them  all.**  But  this  reply  to  Meyer  is  suggested  by  the  idea  that  tbe 
Church  in  some  way  must  be  included  or  implied,  which  view  was  certainly  not  enter- 
tained by  the  disciples  and  the  early  Church.  Meyer*s  position  is  the  correct  <me, 
historically  and  acripturally,  and  this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  with  students. 
Nast  (Com.  loci)  says  that  the  view  that  this  Kingdom  "is  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
Church  of  God  before  the  second  visible  Coming  of  Christ,**  "  is  held  by  many  Evan- 
gelical divines  of  Germany  at  the  present  time,  and  has  gained  of  late  also  tiie  assent  of 
some  of  the  most  learned  theologians  of  England  and  Ajnerica."  (He  adds  :  "  Yet  the 
Pre-Mill.  theory  has  not  yet  been  fully  met,  and  is  certainly  entitled  to  far  more  atten- 
tion and  examination  tViMi  \\.  ^«ti^t«^'^  T^<iw?<i»:'\  Y^t  Dt,  Schaff  is  correct  in  so  fu, 
that  when  we  pray  lot  tYie'Sm^^om  \o  Q;Qm^^^^^^NI\HI\^\vSs\s3e^^<^*0^^ 
the  Church  that  it  ma^be\iBA\«n%^^\iXk\.^i5D2i&^T«^*a^^    ^NswiljkSAx^^Gas^^^iai^^^Nsw^ 
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Ohs.  3.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  critics  (like  Lightfoot, 
Schoetgen,  Gregory,  etc.)>  indorsed  by  various  commentators,  assert  that 
Jesus  collected  this  prayer  out  of  Jewish  Eschatologies,  and  prove  the  as- 
sertion by  giving  every  sentiment  expressed  in  full  as  drawn  from  them. 
If  this  be  allowed,  and  Jesus  did  this  purposely,  it  is  only  another  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  our  interpretation  and  application,  seeing  that  Jesus 
thus,  in  the  highest  possible  manner,  indorses  the  Jewish  views  (comp. 
Props.  40,  44,  47,  20,  21,  etc.)  of  the  Kingdom  by  taking  their  own  ex- 
pressions, and  framing  them  into  a  petition  to  heaven.  Every  Jew  who 
employed  it  would,  of  course,  use  it  in  the  sense  indicated,  and  it  is  a 
mere  begging  of  the  question  to  declare  that  Jesus  placed  one  sense  on  it 
and  the  Jews  quite  another ;  for  if  this  were  true,  which  it  is  not,  it 
irould  invalidate  the  integrity  of  the  Teacher,  making  Him  to  conceal  the 
truth  and  leave  His  hearers  under  a  wrong  impression  and  in  error. 

We  refer,  as  iUnstratiye  of  the  Observation,  to  what  Barnes,  Com.  MaU.,  p.  83,  foot- 
note, says  of  the  usage  or  language  of  the  Jews,  and  which  '*  were  doubtless  familiar  in 
the  time  of  Christ."  Thus,  he  says,  that  the  Babbins  declared,  "  That  prayer  in  which 
there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  ianot  &  prayer.'* 

Obs.  4.  The  quite  early  Church  entertained  our  view  of  this  petition,  as 
is  apparent  from  the  Eschatology  affirmed  by  them,  seeing  that  they  looked 
lor  the  speedv  Advent,  etc.  The  modern  engrafted  views  were  foreign  to 
their  simple  laith.  The  extracts  that  we  have  already  given  from  them,  ex- 
hibiting their  belief  in  the  covenanted  Kingdom,  forbids  any  other 
Tiew,  and  so  imbedded  was  this  in  the  Church  that  even  Augustine  (Gum- 
ming, Lects.  on  Romanising  p.  207)  could  not  transmute  this  Kingdom  into 
**  the  Kingdom  of  Grace"  (as  was  done  by  Ambrose  and  others),  but  held 
that  it  meant  ^*  the  Kingdom  of  glory." 

Tertnllian  {De  OratUme)  makes  this  prayer  to  be  one  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom 
at  the  Advent  stiU  fa  tare,  and  thns  urges  this  petition  to  be  used  :  "  Wherefore,  if  the 
appearing  of  Grod's  Kingdom  belongs  to  the  will  of  God  and  to  our  earnest  expectation, 
how  can  some  pray  for  a  lengthening  out  of  the  age,  when  the  Kingdom  of  God,  for 
which  we  pray  that  it  may  come,  tends  to  the  consummation  of  the  age  ?  We  wish  to 
reign  earlier,  and  not  to  serve  longer.  Even  if  it  were  not  prescribed  in  the  prayer,  about 
praying  for  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom,  we  should,  of  our  own  accord,  offer  that  peti- 
tion, hastening  to  the  fruition  of  our  hope.  .  .  .  Yes,  Lord,  let  Thy  Kingdom  come 
toiih  {he  utmost  speed  I  The  wish  of  Christians,  the  confusion  of  the  heathen,  the  joy  of 
angdls,  for  which  we  struggle  ;  yea,  more,  for  which  we  pray."  Cyprian  and  others 
refer  the  petition  to  the  Kingdom  still  future,  Cyprian  e.g.  saying  :  **  That  we  who  first 
are  His  subjects  in  the  world  may  hereafter  reign  with  Christ,  when  He  reigns. ' '  The 
early  Church  linking,  as  Paul  does,  "  the  appearing  and  Kingdom"  together,  virtually 
made  this  petition  a  prayer  for  the  Sec.  Advent  of  Jesus,  and  the  petition  of  Kev. 
^  :  20  one  including  the  Kingdom.  In  unity  with  this  early  view  of  the  petition  the 
student  will  find  many  utterances  since  the  Reformation,  e.g.  Luther's  (Meurer*s  '*  Life 
of,"  p.  33),  Bish.  Latimer  {Investigator,  vol.  1,  p.  170),  Archb.  Cranmer  (Brooks's  Essays, 
p.  12),  Bish.  Newton  {Diss,  on  Proph.,  p.  587),  Baxter  (  Works,  vol.  2,  p.  555),  Increase 
Mather  {Discourse  on  Fhilh),  Spaulding  {Lectures,  p.  123),  and  hundreds  of  others  for 
every  Pre-Millenarian  writer  strenously  holds  that,  if  it  does  embrace  more  in  its 
meaning,  its  main,  great  reference  is  to  this  Kingdom  on  earth  after  the  Sec.  Advent.*' 

Ohs.  5.  The  petition  **  Thy  Kingdom  come"  assumes,  by  its  allusion  to 
futurity,  that  the  Kinjjjdom  aid  not  then  exist.     This  forms  corroborative 
proof  of  the  position  taken  by  us  in  pre'vioxiB  Ptopo«\\AotL%,  qh^x  ^^gicxi^'vis^s^ 
utterances  that  it  was  present  when  dxriBt  ga^^  m<^  ^t^^ex* 
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We  have  already  presented  numerous  testimonies  respecting  the  assertion  tiiat  tiM 
Kingdom  was  already  actoallj  in  existence.  Others,  as  illostrative,  may  be  addai 
Prol  Lommis  (The  Kingdom  and  (lie  Church)  quotes  Dr.  Warren,  Pres.  of  Boston  Un- 
Tersity,  as  saying  :  **  The  Christian  Church  is  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  Tiewcd  m 
its  objective  or  institutional  form.  God's  Kingdom  among  men  is  as  old  as  hann 
history."  Beecher  {ChriMian  Union^  Dec  29th,  1U75)  defines  the  Kingdom  to  be  "  s  riite 
of  mind/'  or  "  a  Kingdom  of  character,  and  not  a  Kingdom  of  place  or  of  organizatiaii," 
or  "  the  detelopment  of  human  nature  into  spiritual  manhood,'*  and  being  thus  aOifli 
to  piety  or  religious  growth,  it  is  something  that  has  always  existed.     Hence,  when  ve 

5 ray  '*  Thy  Kiogiiom  come,**  we  only  pray  for  spiritual  things,  spiritual  growth,  eta  U 
esus  really  intended  such  a  meaning  to  be  foisted  on  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  He  eer 
tainly  used  the  most  extraordinary  language  by  which  to  convey  it,  owing  to  the  pie- 
cise,  definite  meaning  attributed  to  it  by  the  Jews  and  disciples. 

Obs.  6.  The  expression  '*  Tliy  Kingdom  come^^  expresses  faith  in  the 
realization  of  the  covenant,  and  the  predictions  based  upon  it  Whgt 
Kingdom  is  the  proper  subject  of  prayer,  if  not  ilie  T/teocratic-Davidicf 
Faith,  in  its  usage,  is  manifested  that  God's  oath  to  David  will  be  re- 
spected, that  it  is  Ilis  determinate  purpose  to  have  it  restored,  and  that 
God  will  institute  the  means  and  arrangements  for  its  recovery.  The 
Tlieocracy  is,  as  we  have  proven,  God's  own  Kingdom ;  He  being  tbe  Ruler 
in  it,  gives  force  to  the  **  Thy,'* 

John  Ruskin,  in  The  Lord's  Prayer  and  The  Church  ( Ooniemp,  Review,  repub.  in  The 
Library  Mjg.,  Jan.,  1880),  observes  :  *'  I  believe  very  few,  even  of  the  most  earzwit, 
using  that  petition  (viz.  :  Thy  Kingdom  come),  realize  that  it  is  the  Fhiher*s — not  the  i^Mi— 
Kingdom,  that*  they  pray  may  come,  although  the  whole  prayer  is  fundamental  on  thit 
fact :  '  For  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory.'  And  I  fancy  that  the  mind 
of  the  most  faithful  Christians  is  quite  led  astray  from  its  proper  hope,  by  dwelling  on 
the  reign — or  the  Comingagain— of  Christ ;  which,  indeed,  they  are  to  look  for  and  witch 
for,  but  7U}t  to  pray  for.  Their  prayer  is  to  be  for  the  greater  Kingdom  to  which  He, 
risen  and  having  ull  His  enemies  under  His  feet,  is  to  surrender  His,  *  that  God  maybe 
All  in  All. '  "  Here  are  quite  a  number  of  mistakes,  resulting  from  a  total  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  covenanted  Kingdom.  1.  The  Divine  Sovereignty  is  not  the  Kingdom, 
Props.  79  and  80.  2.  The  Kingdom  is  both  the  Father's  and  the  Son's  ;  being  The- 
ocratic, Jesus  is  the  representative  of  God,  e.g.  Prop.  200.  3.  Admitting  the  doxologj 
(comp.  Lange's  Onn.  loci,  New  Version  of  New  Test,  Variorum  of  New.  Test),  the 
**  Thine"  refers  to  this  Kingdom  being  given  to  David's  Son  (Prop.  81),  and  that  tlw 
fulness  of  the  Godhead  sustains  it.  4.  The  oneness  of  the  Father  and  Son  cannot  be 
thus  ignored.  5.  The  perpetuity  of  Messiah's  Kingdom  is  thus  flatly  denied  (comp. 
Prop.  159).  6 .  The  ignoring  and  denial  of  prayer  for  the  coming  and  reign  of  Jesus,  in 
the  light,  e.g.  of  llev.  22  :  20,  Tit.  2  :  13.  1  Pet.  4  :  7,  etc.,  is  surprising. 

Obs,  7.  *^  T/iy  Kingdom  come**  embraces  the  idea  of  a  conspicuous,  visi- 
ble, external  coming,  so  that  every  one  would  be  cognizant  of  its  comin?. 
The  adoption  of  the  Jewish  language  itself,  which  included  this,  is  eri- 
denco  sufficient  to  inculcate  it.  But  aside  from  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed, and  others  that  will  appear  under  appropriate  headings,  it  ampiv 
subserves  our  present  purpose  to  sav,  that  the  Jewish  view  (which  isemf- 
nently  Scriptural),  that  an  extraordinary  exhibition  of  the  Supernataral 
would  be  manifested  (as  e.g.  in  the  resurrection  of  the* righteous)  with  die 
re-establish  men  t  of  the  Kingdom,  alone  enforces  this  idea. 

The  establishment  of  the  Church  did  not  introduce  the  supernatural  results  con- 
fidently anticipated  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  the  removal  of  evil,  etc.,  bni 
while  preparatoTy  in  \\.»  iift\.x«^  t«i^*\\ii\^^T\:\T\sj,\\>L^"(i^^^  vt  l^tt  the  righteow 

.v//7/  under  t?ic  curse,  opv^<i**ft<^,V>^vt(\.«>\i^<5L,  <:^aswe\.«v^^\^^^.^.   "^^^^rcs^^^  ^vsvia*«5issas^ 
dplinotited  Aw  t\i©  -DTOpYieVA^^  \>^  ^>^«^  VwmwlvvVe *vsau«. q.1  ^(iK^^x^'^^«^^^'\:^^.esi(««s^^.^ 
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for  instead  of  a  yisible  organized  Theocracy,  uniting  Church  and  state,  all-powerftd  and 
•ll-conqnering,  the  Chorch  exhibited  an  organization  persecuted  by  the  state,  sustained 
1^  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  struggling  and  fighting  to  maintain  an  existence  against 
eneroachments  from  within  and  without.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  teaching  uf  the  AVord, 
yre  must  conclude  that  the  Jewish  view,  held  by  the  disciples,  is  the  correct  one,  viz.  : 
that  80  marked  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  reintroduction  of  this 
ooming  Kingdom  under  the  Messiah  that  no  one  can  possibly  mistake  its  time  of  com- 
mencement. Now,  over  against  this,  observe,  as  we  have  largely  quoted,  the  conflicting 
Tiews  of  our  opponents,  who  select  various  beginnings,  several  of  them  united,  etc.  We 
|dve  another  illustration  :  *'  An  Inquirer,**  in  the  Ch.  Union,  Jan.  16th,  1878,  mi^es  the 
Qiiistian  Church  to  be  organized  at  the  time  of  the  Translation.  The  Editor  (evi- 
dently recalling  how  eminent  men  fixed  the  same  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  His  baptism,  the 
oonfession  of  Peter,  His  public  entry,  His  death.  His  resurrection,  His  ascension,  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  in  reply,  says  :  "  It  seems  to  us  to 
.  be  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  its  beginning  as  it  is  to  fix  the  hour  when  the  oak  tree 
llzBt  begins." 

Obs.  8.  Prophecy,  if  the  Church  is  the  Kingdom  prayed  for,  should,  hj 
way  of  encouragement,  and  in  answer  to  faith,  show  that  the  prayer  is 
lealized  in  its  delineation  of  events.  But  the  reverse  of  this  is  true,  as 
e.g.  seen  in  Dan.  2  and  7.  Auberlen  {The  Proph.  Daniel)  remarked  the 
absence  of  any  portraiture  of  the  Church  (and  its  sham  imitation  of  a 
Theocracy  when  Church  and  State  were  united  under  Constautiue)  when 
God  unfolds  the  history  of  the  Fourth  Monarchy,  the  Roman  world-power 
excepting  only  as  it  suffers  under  the  persecution  of  eartlily  Kingdoms. 

£[?he  same  absence  is  noticeable  in  the  epitomes  of  Matt.  24,  Mark  13, 
uke  21,  2  Thess.  2.)  Now  if  our  opponents  are  correct  with  their 
theory,  it  seems  reasonable  that  when  an  Empire  is  leavened  and  trans- 
formed into  a  nominal  Christian  power  by  the  Church,  such  a  change 
ought  to  be  recognized,  if  it  is  a  legitimate  answer  to  such  a  petition.  On 
the  contrary,  down  to  the  end  "  the  beast"  remains  '*  a  beast,' ^ 

Auberlen,  thoroughly  GhUiastic  as  he  is,  and  able  in  his  prophetical  studies,  em- 
barrassed by  an  existing,  invisible  Church-Kingdom,  explains  the  omission  by  saying, 
that  as  the  prophet  only  describes  *'  the  course  of  the  uTor^powers,  hence  the  King- 
dom of  Grod  enters  the  horizon  at  that  point  where  ii  begins  to  be  a  real  and  external 
power  of  the  world— that  is,  at  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.'*  This  explanation,  while 
unsatisfactory  to  those  who  hold  the  visible  Church  to  be  a  Kingdom,  is  equally  so  on 
any  hypothesis  that  it  is  a  Kingdom,  seeing  that  the  distinctive  characteristics  belongr 
ing  to  a  Kingdom  are  only  manifested  at  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  man,  when  the  fourui 
beast  and  his  brood  are  to  be  destroyed.  The  existence  of  such  a  Kingdom  must  lirst 
be  proven,  before  its  omission  is  thus  accounted  for  in  a  prophecy.  The  omission 
itself,  as  conceded,  decidedly  favors  our  view.  We  insist  that  (as  Prop.  35)  the  prophets 
and  covenants  describe  only  one  Kingdom  :  they  know  absolutely  nothing  of  those 
additional  assigned  by  human  reason,  prejudice,  and  ambition. 

Obs,  9.  This  petition  must  be,  if  Scripture  is  to  give  in  its  whole  testi- 
mony, viewed  in  the  light  of  the  postponement  of  the  Kingdom  (comp. 
*  Props.  58,  66,  67,  etc.).  The  simple  fact  that  the  Kingdom  believed  in  by 
the  disciples,  and  for  which  they  prayed  when  using  this  phrase  (and  for 
which  Jesus  gave  it  to  them),  was  postponed  to  the  Second  Advent,  for- 
bids our  incorporating  with  or  substituting  for  it  any  other  Kingdom, 
alleged  to  be  visible  or  invisible.  If  we  do  this,  we  taKe  an  unwarranted 
liberty  with  the  same. 

In  addition  to  our  reasons  previously  assigned  in  detail  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Kingdom,  the  attention  of  the  advanced  student  is  directed  to  an  exceedlii.s;,l^  \.\itA^^<Q.tv^% 
Scripture,  which,  it  we  are  to  take  the  general  an&\o^\  \»e»jcSti»«^  VJcift  -^^seic^^wsLsscv^-oN.^ -v^^ 
abows  US  how  to  nnderetand  this  petition.    We  relet  \.o  I>wi,  '^  -.1^,  ^.^  'vJsiA  ^^^^^"^  ^^^^^ 
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Messiah  be  cnt  off,  but  not  for  Himself."     It  is  admitted  by  able  commentatoTS  that  the 
rendering  "  but  not  for  Himself  "  was  adopted  (so  Barnes,  etc.)*'  from  the  common  view 
of  the  atonement— that  the  Messiah  did  not  die  for  Himself,  but  that  His  life  was  giren 
as  a  ransom  for  others.  '*     Barnes,  however,  asserts  that  the  marginal  reading  is  the 
correct  rendering  :  *'  And  shall  have  nothing.'*    So  Hengstenberg  insists  upon  tnnslit- 
ing,  **  and  is  not  to  him,"  i.e.  **  there  was  nothing  to  him,"  that  is,  the  authontj, 
dominion   over  the   covenanted  people  would  cease.    TregeUes'    rendering  is,  ''and 
there  shall  be  nothing  to  Him,"  i.e.  no  Kingdom.     He  says  {On  Dan.,  p.  102)  that  the 
common  application  to  Christ's  sacrifice  must  be  rejecteii  as  '*  placing  a  most  tnie  and 
important  doctrine  upon  an  insufficient  basis,"  and  adds  :  **  I  believe  that  the  words 
simply  imply  '  and  there  shall  be  nothing  for  Him  ;'  He  will  be  rejected,  and  His  earthly 
Kingdom  will  be  a  thing  on  which  He  will  not  enter. "     Now  this  position  is  unplj 
sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  history'  and  the  declarations  of  Jesus,  viz.  :  that  when  thu 
cut  off,  rejected  and  crucified.  He  did  not  establish  a  Kingdom,  but  it  was  postponed  to 
the  Second  Advent,  when,  according  to  promise.  He  will  come  again  and  erect  it.    This 
reference  to  not  having,  as  Meftsiah,  a  Kingdom  by  the  expressive  '*  nothing"  (comp. 
Barnes,  Lange,  etc.),  should  certainly  prevent  us  from   attributing  to  Him,  in  tfaiu 
direction,  something  of  a  Messianic  Kingdom.     The  unitv  of  the  Word  forbids  it,  for  u 
e.g.  in  the  parable  of  the  nobleman,  the  Kingdom  is  distant  and  the  position  of  the 
servants  in   this  dispensation  is   assigned.      Even  the  admissions  of  our  opponents 
strengthen  our  position,  as  e.g.  Dr.  Brown  {Christ* s  ike.  Coming,  ch.  3),  quoting  Dr. 
Urwiok,  and  conceding  that  Luke  19  :  11-27,  Matt.  25  :  19,  shows  that  the  Kingdom  to 
be  set  up  was  to  be  long  delayed. 

Obs.  10.  Eminent  divines  take  this  petition^  and  in  dedication  and  mis- 
sionary sermons,  employ  it  to  denote  the  present  existing  Church,  and 
vigorously  and  eloquently  exhort  their  hearers  or  readers  to  help,  by  spe- 
cial labor  and  efforts,  to  make  the  Kingdom  come.  That  which  is  the 
special  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (Prop.  121>,  etc.),  under  the  Divine  besww- 
ment  of  the  Father  (Prop.  83),  men,  by  a  perversion  and  misapj)reheii£ion, 
undertake  to  perform  themselves  (Prop.  175). 

This  widespread  notion  is  found  in  thousands  of  published  works  and  appeals.  Simply 
to  illuHtmte  :  The  official  oath  re<iuired  of  ministers  in  Prussia,  establislied  in  1815  and 
renewed  in  1835,  was  one  in  which  they  swear  that  they  will  *'  extend  in  my  congrega- 
tion the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  and  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. "  They  may  haTe 
succeeded,  by  God's  grace,  in  urging  piety,  spiritual  growth,  etc.,  upon  some,  but  as  to 
a  Kingdom,  judging  from  the  historj'  of  the  Church  in  Prussia  and  the  bitter  stmggles 
since  then,  no  trace  of  one  can  be  found.  Waldegrave  {Sew  Test  Wllenarianism,  Sec.  2| 
assumes  the  Church  to  bo  the  veritable  Kingdom  of  Christ,  and  referring  to  the  usual 
passages  adduced  iti  its  behalf  (which  we  shall  notice),  declares  very  emphatically,  that, 
whatever  this  Kingdom  is,  our  Lord  ttiught  that  it  was  gradually  and  widely  to  extend 
its  bounds  by  the  preaching  of  the  gosi>el  (but  fails  to  give  onepnss<ige  which  asserts  this 
idea,  he  transforming  **  the  gospel  of  the  Kingdom"  into  the  Kingdom  itselt).  and  then 
triumphantly  adds:  "Is  it  jjossible  that,  after  all,  Christ  tUd  not  intend  His  people  to 
recognb.ein  that  Kingdom,  when  it  should  be  set  up,  the  very  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah? 
Is  it  possible  that,  after  all,  that  Kingdom  was  not  to  come  for  eighteen  centuries,  at 
least?"  The  only  reply  that  need  now  be  given  is  this:  Can  Waldegrave  point  out 
the  time  xjohm  the  Church  first  recognized  herself  to  be  the  Messianic  Kingdom  ?  If  so 
easily  rocogniz}i])le,  why  do  he,  and  others  who  believe  with  him,  make  so  many  difrrnht 
Kingdoms,  and  differ  so  nutterially  as  to  the  beginnings  ?  IVhy  did  the  early  Church 
employ  this  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  without  the  least  idea  of  the  Messianic  King- 
dom having  come,  and  ichy  do  they  locate  it  at  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Jesus  ?  What  are 
we  to  do  with  the  Scriptures  that  exirressly  teach  a  postponement  ?  Such  questions  can 
be  multiplied,  all  of  which  he,  however,  completely  ignores,  complacently  satisfies!  with 
the  merest  inferences  drawn  from  Christ's  present  exaltation,  the  Divine  Sovereignty,  etc. 
Such  athrmations  like  these  are  abundantly  supported  by  assertions,  but  direct  Scriptnral 
proof  is  lacking  in  every  one  of  them. 

/icirsr  for  Uiey  \iaN^  an  uitcvc.t  Vv.SJ^.    \^\^SX.^^^^^x  ^V  ^.\.^^^^>^. 
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called/'  and  the  nsage  of  this  petition  indicates  an  appreciation  of  their 
^*  high  calling.^'  It  is  a  prayer  designed  to  stimulate  faith  and  hope,  to 
wean  from  the  world,  to  qualify  us  for  a  future  *' abundant  entrance." 
It  is  a  prayer  which  honors  the  Father  who  bestows  it,  honors  the  Christ 
who  receives  its  glorv,  and  honors  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  wonder-working 
power  will  be  exerted  in  its  behalf.  It  is  a  prayer  that  fell  from  the  lips 
and  heart  of  David's  Son,  expressive  of  His  own  desire,  and  it  has  encour- 
aged, consoled,  and  strengthened  the  hearts  and  lives  of  multitudes  of  be- 
lievers. To  appreciate  it  properly,  we  must  study  its  distinctive  meaning, 
denoting  as  it  does  a  well-defined  (**  Thy")  Kingdom,  which  the  Father 
has  promised  most  solemnly  under  oath,  and  which  David's  Son  receives 
from  the  Ancient  of  Days  at  the  allotted  period— a  Kingdom  bringing 
completed  Redemption  and  the  most  precious  blessings. 

We  only  add  :  The  Kingdom  that  we  pray  for  is  not  one  that  shaU  fall  terribly 
oppressed  under  the  Antichrist ;  it  is  not  one  whose  members  shed  their  blood  in 
ti^nalf  of  the  trath,  reaping  the  vengeance  of  earthly  powers,  bat  it  is  a  Kingdom  which 
the  Word,  truthful  and  consistent,  fdways  represents  as  exalting  its  rulers  in  honor  and 
glory,  and  in  extending  peace  and  happiness  to  its  subjects.  To  this  divine  portraiture 
we  cling  ;  for  it  we  long  and  pray.  In  reference  to  the  ardent  praying  and  longing  for 
this  Kingdom,  compare  e.g.  Olshausen,  Cbm.  loci.,  Nast,  Com.  loci.,  Alford,  etc.  Nasi 
remarks  :  **  According  to  Olshausen  the  one  leading  idea  is  the  ardent  longing  after  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod,  which  constitutes  the  burden  of  all  the  prayers  of  God's  children." 
Bat,  it  may  be  added,  we  should  pray  intelligently  as  the  disciples — to  whom  the  prayer 
was  given  and  who  preached  this  Kingdom —prayed.  Much  prayer  m  this  direction  is 
confused,  and  mingled  with  human  opinions.  In  sadness,  too,  we  must  say  that 
multitudes,  if  they  reaUy  apprehended  that  the  coming  of  this  Kingdom  is  inseparably 
linked  with  the  Sec.  Advent,  and  that  to  pray  for  the  one  is  really  to  pray  for  the  other, 
would  feel  no  interest  in  the  prayer — yea,  would  dread  its  use— although  identified 
with  "  the  blessed  hope"  and  perfected  redemption.  So  long  as  they  can  apply  it  to 
the  Church,  or  to  the  third  heaven,  or  to  a  very  distant  future,  they  can  employ  it,  but 
to  g^ve  it  the  ancient  Chiliastic  interpretation  and  application,  sdthough  amply  sup- 
ported by  the  analogy  of  the  Word,  is  beyond  their  personal  desires,  for  the  speedy 
coming  of  the  Messiah,  although  it  be  **  unto  salvation,"  is  unwelcome  or  visionary  to 
them. 

Obs.  12.  Pre-Millenarians  are  a  unit  in  the  application  of  this  petition  to 
a  future  Messianic  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent,  ^ome,  indeed,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  being  under  the  influence,  more  or  less,  of  the  prevailing  views 
respecting  the  Church-Kingdom  theory,  think  that  the  Church  is  also  em- 
braced in  the  petition  (which  we  deem  illogical  and  inferential),  but  such 
an  application  is  expressly  affirmed  to  be  secondary  or  a  lower  sense.  And 
it  must,  moreover,  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  then,  not  one  of  these  con- 
tends that  the  Church  is,  in  any  sense,  the  covenanted  and  predicted  Mes- 
sianic Kingdom.  They  unite  in  regarding  it  as  ^\m^\^  preparatory  to  the 
Kingdom  of  covenant  and  of  Dan.  2,  7,  etc.,  which  is  to  be  manifested 
at  the  Second  Coming  of  Jesus.  Therefore  all  Pre-Millenarians  unite  in 
regarding  the  petition  as  embracing  that  still  future  Kingdom. 

We  thus  again  call  attention  to  this  uniformity  of  belief,  as  some  of  our  opponents 
have  caUed  it  into  question,  as  if  we  prayed,  longed,  and  hoped  for  different  Kingdoms 
at  different  times.  Thus  e.g.  Dr.  Brown  (Christ's  Sec.  Coming,  ch.  7)  professes  himself 
to  have  gotten  *'  entangled  and  nearly  despairing,"  at  the  variance  and  confusion  of  Pre- 
MUlenanans  respecting  **  the  period  and  the  nature"  of  Christ  *s  Kingdom.  This  is  hardly 
complimentary  to  himself,  seeing  that  they  are  easily  classified :  (1)  Those  who  make 
the  Church  simply  preparatory,  and  have  the  Theocratic  Kingdom  restored  at  the  Sec. 
Advent.  (2)  Those  who  make  the  Church  an  imlialoT^  ^\\^i\wsi,\$Ki^.Vi<5»iw^  'C^'^  ^x^V*^*^ 
coyen&nted,  outward  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Advent.    v^^^oVJa.  ol  'Cc^eafe  Vk^^«^  v^^^'cp^^ 
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nanted  and  predicted  Messianic  Kingdom  at  the  Sec.  Coming  of  Jesns — some  cometij 
extending  it  beyond  the  one  thousand  years,  others  limiting  it  to  the  Mill,  period. 
(4)  As  to  details,  a  diversity  exists,  as  is  natural  on  such  a  subject  (mainly  arising  fiom 
interpreters  being  still  influenced  by  some  of  Dr.  Brown's  principles),  but  the  points  of 
anion  are  clear  and  distinctive  :  (a)  the  covenanted  Kingdom  is  at  the  Sec.  Advent ;  {b) 
this  Kingdom  is  Theocratic  in  its  nature  ;  {c)  this  Kingdom  is  visibly  under  the  mlenhip 
of  Jesns  and  the  saints  (some  making  the  visibility  of  the  rulers  constant,  others  ocn- 
sional) ;  (d)  the  Church  is  only  provisional ;  {e)  this  Kingdom  introduces  the  promised 
blessings,  restitution,  etc.  Dr.  Brown  increases  the  supposed  diversity  by  qnoting 
persons  who  are  strictly  Pre-Millenarian,  agreeing  with  us  only  in  a  few  points.  Nov 
one  should  suppose  that  Dr.  Brown's  side  must  have  perfect  unanimity,  seeing  thst  ha 
employs  such  a  course  of  reasoning  against  us,  which,  if  it  proves  anything,  only  shovi 
that  men,  on  important  subjects,  make  mistakes.  Instead  of  going  to  the  nnmeross 
meanings,  beginnings,  etc.,  given  to  the  Kingdom  by  others  of  our  opponents  (wilh 
whom  Dr.  Brown  agrees),  we  will  but  briefly  refer  to  Dr.  Brown*A  own  statements  le- 
specting  the  Kingdom  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  unity  of  doctrine  that  his  system  presents, 
and  this  is  the  more  satisfactory  since  it  comes  from  the  alleged  champion  8gaini;t  us, 
and  forms,  from  his  own  writings,  a  strong  answer  to  his  charge  of  variance  and  coo- 
fusion.  On  p.  106  of  "  Christ's  Sec.  Coming"  he  quotes  the  commission  (Matt.  28 : 
18-20)  which  is  designed  '*to  establish  His  (Christ's)  Kingdom  upon  earth  ;*'  on  p.  1)0 
he  maintains  that  Christ's  Kingdom  was  *'  in  being  before  His  ascension,"  but,  on  p. 
136,  was  "  formally  recognized  "  and  newly  commenced  at  His  ascension  (for  p.  138,  ete^ 
he  asserts  that  Jesus  is  on  David's  throne  in  the  third  heaven,  and  p.  136,  this  is  "a 
Kingdom  of  siilvation  or  grace,"  preached  by  the  apostles,  and  denoted  by  "  Repent  je, 
for  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand").  In  his  Com.  on  Matt.  4  :  17,  he  informs  as, 
"  Our  Lord  sometimes  speaks  of  the  new  Kingdom  as  already  come — in  His  person  and 
ministry  ;  but  the  economy  of  it  was  only  '  at  hand,'  until  the  blood  of  the  cross  vas 
shed  and  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  opened  the  fountain  for  sin  and  for  on. 
cleanness  to  the  world  at  large."  Com.  Matt,  on  the  petition,  '*  Thy  Kingdom  come," 
he  remarks,  that  this  Kingdom  is  "  a  moral  and  spiritual  Kingdom,  which  the  God  of 
grace  is  sotting  up  in  this  fallen  world,  whose  subjects  consist  of  as  many  as  have  been 
brought  into  hearty  subjection  to  His  gracious  sceptre,  and  of  which  HLs  Son  Jesus  is 
the  glorious  Head.  In  its  inward  reality  of  it,  this  Kingdom  has  existed  ever  since  there 
were  men  who  *  walked  with  God,*  "  etc.  "When  Messiah  Himself  appeared,  it  was,  as  a 
visible  Kingdom,  *  at  hand.'  "  **  On  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  a  *  glorious  coming  *  of  this 
Kingdom,"  i.e.  of  this  visible.  Com.  Matt.  21  :  43,  **  the  Kingdom  of  God— (iod's 
visible  Kingdom,  or  Church  upon  earth."  Com.  Rom.  14 :  17,  the  Kingdom  of  CJod  is 
**  Iteligion. "  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  that  system  which  he  adopts  as  so  clear  and  self- 
evident,  built,  as  the  student  can  see,  upon  a  total  perversion  of  covenant  language  and 
prediction.  While  guarding  himself  from  many  of  the  absurd  meanings  engrafted  by 
Barnes  and  others,  on  the  Kingdom,  a  sufficiency  remains  to  show  that  the  plain  gram- 
matical sense  of  covenant  and  prophec}'  must  be  completely  set  aside  before  such  a 
belief  can  be  entertained.  Alas  !  how  such  men  of  ability  lead  the  Church  into  blind- 
ness and  unbelief. 

We  turn  from  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  to  those  given  br 
Pre-Millenarians  with  thankfulness,  as  evidence  that  the  early  faith  is  expressed  in 
hope.  Bh.  'Sewton  {Diss,  on  Proph.,  p.  587)  observes:  "In  the  general,  that  tbere 
shall  be  such  a  happy  period  as  the  Millennium  ;  that  •  the  Kingdom  and  dominion,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  Kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  gi\en  to  the  people 
of  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  '  (Dan.  7  :  27);  that  Christ  shall  have  *  the  heathen  for 
His  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  His  possession  (Ps.  2:8): 
that  *  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea'  (Isa.  11  :  9) ;  *  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  come  in.  and  all  Israel  shall  be 
saved  '  (Rom.  11  :  25  26) ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  established 


confirm  the  view  here  given  of  the  future  (Pre-Millennial),  to  inquire  into  the  natinv  of 
thai  felicity  which  our  Lord  Himself  has  taught  us  in  our  prayers  to  expect.  It  would  be 
natural  to  suppose,  that  in  the  selection  of  blessinfjs  w^hich  He  condescended  to  maie 
the  subject  of  oxir  prayers  to  God,  the  consummation  of  Ifis  own  work  of  mercy  would 
find  a  marked  p\ace.    TYi^  «\\\)V^'^^^'^^^*^'^^'^'^^'^'^^^^  He  has   concentrntetl  a 

prayer  fox  the  compVeWoiv  ol  "ft-V*  o^wti^otWcv  'Csxa  v^c^  Tvscasc^ias.^^  ^-w^-^'a^v.vivx'a.  •.  *  V.^ 
JCinadom  come  *  *tto  '^W^^  3lotl^  ot\  eaTW^i&VQ.V<5,w^\v:     ^^ss^.-^'^:  x^\xsa.^  \«i  ^^^^ss^  ^Jsaa^ 
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onr  Lord  here  hounds  ovr  view  io  this  scene  on  earth  ?  In  heayen,  that  is,  in  the  other 
regions  of  the  universe  of  God,  His  will  is  already  done  ;  but  here,  we  are  surrounded 
with  a  scene  of  rebellion,  anarchy,  and  sorrow.  Does  He  then  teach  us  to  pray  for  a 
frYXi»2a<ton/rorn  f^ts  un^uid  tond  to  another  and  distant  orb?  He  puts  no  such  request 
within  our  lips  ;  He  directs  us  to  pray  for  the  establishment  of  His  Kingdom,  and  this 
Kingdom  appears  to  belong  exclusively  to  this  maieriai  earth.  *  Ttj  will  be  done  in 
earth,  as  in  heaven.'  Is  not  the  inference  twofold  :  first,  that  the  earth  is  the  theatre  of 
Hia  Kingdom ;  and  secondly,  that  conformity  to  His  will  is  the  absolute  enjoyment  of 
heaven?  and  that  no  loftier  supplication  can  be  associated  with  our  thoughts  than 
that  the  hallowed  sceptre  should  be  replaced  in  human  hands,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
mighty  Antitype,  '  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  heaven.'"  Such  testimonies  could  be 
reproduced  from  many  able  and  eminent  Chiliasts,  and  eloquently  expressed  (as  e.g.  by 
Bonar,  Seiss,  Bickereteth,  Brooks,  etc.).  In  addition  to  this,  we  might  readily  bring 
forth  a  mass  of  evidence  to  show  that  many  writers  of  ability,  cannot,  and  do  not, 
Hmit  this  petition  to  the  church  as  now  constituted,  but  refer  it  to  the  future,  after  tilie 
Second  Advent.  Thus  e.g.  Baxter  {SainVs  Everktsting  Rest,  p.  438),  in  the  peroration  of 
bia  work,  after  expressing  his  most  fervid  desires  for  the  speedy  coming  of  Jesus  and 
the  resurrection  of  believers  bursts  forth  :  '  Return,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  O  let  Thy 
Kingdom  come.*  Thy  desolate  '  bride  saith.  Come  ! '  for  Thy  Spirit  within  her  saith. 
Come  ;  and  teacheth  her  thus  to  '  pray  with  groanings,  which  cannot  be  uttered  ;  yea, 
*  the  whole  creation  saith.  Come,  waiting  to  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. '  "  We  conclude  with  the  utterance  of 
one  of  the  Reformers.  Archb.  Cranmer  wrote  (so  Burnet's  His.  vol.  3,  B.  4),  the  Cate- 
chism drawn  up  by  the  English  Prelates,  and  authorized  by  Edward  YI.  in  1553,  and 
the  following  question  and  answer  will  be  of  interest,  as  indicative  of  the  views  then 
entertained.     **Q.  How  is  that  petition,  Thy  Kingdom  come,  to  be  understood?" 

'^Ans.  We  ask  that  His  Kingdom  may  come,  for  that  as  yet  we  see  not  all  things  subject 
to  Christ :  we  see  not  yet  how  the  Stone  is  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  human 
help,  which  breaks  into  pieces  and  reduceth  to  nothing  the  image  described  by  Daniel ; 
or,  how  the  only  rock,  which  is  Christ,  doth  possess  and  obtain  the  empire  of  the  whole 
world  given  Him  of  the  Father.  As  yet  Antichrist  is  not  slain  ;  whence  it  is  that  we 
desire  and  pray  that  at  length  it  may  come  to  pass  and  be  fulfilled  ;  and  that  Christ 
alone  may  reign  with  His  saints,  according  to  the  divine  promises  ;  and  that  He  may 
live  and  have  dominion  in  the  world,  according  to  the  decrees  of  the  holy  Gospel,  and 
not  according  to  the  traditions  and  laws  of  men,  and  the  wills  of  the  tyrants  of  the 
world." 
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Pboposition  106.     Our  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  sustained  hy 
the  temptation  of  Christ, 

The  Churcli-Kingdom  view  endeavors  to  sustain  itself  by  re- 
ferring to  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  informing  us  that  He  was 
tempted  by  Satan  ''  to  adopt  the  worldly  idea  of  Messiah's  Kbg- 
dom,"  i.e.  to  receive  just  such  a  literal  Kingdom  as  covenant  and 

Srophecy  describe,  but  which  we  are  to  discard,  as  it  is  alleged 
esus  did,  as  **  sinful,"  and  substitute  a  ''  spiritual  Kingdom." 

Obs.  1.  This^  however,  is  far  from  being  sober,  sound  exegesis,  being 
wrongfully  inferred.  The  Kingdom  offered  to  Jesus,  as  our  opponents  ao- 
mit  when  they  explain  Rev.  11  :  15  or  Dan.  7  :  14,  27,  etc.,  is,  taking  their 
own  explanations  (as  we  have  already  seen),  the  very  Kiiigdoni  mid  world- 
dominion  tendered  by  Satan.  And  in  this  consists  the  force  of  the  tempta- 
tion :  the  first  temptation  is  based  on  the  actual  existence  of  hunger  and 
of  real  power  lodged  in  the  Christ ;  the  second  on  the  protection  promised 
to  servants  of  God  and  God's  ability  to  protect ;  and  so  the  third  is  also 
based  on  fads,  viz.  :  the  promised  Kingship  of  the  Messiah  on  David's 
throne  and  Kingdom,  and  the  consequent  attainment  of  Supreme  Rulership 
over  the  world.  Each  temptation  depends  upon  the  reality  of  the  thing 
proposed,  and  hence  none  of  the  things  around  which  it  entwines  for  sup- 
port are  to  be  removed,  but  only  the  manner  of  presentation  and  the  design 
intended  by  the  tempter  are  to  be  controverted.  (For  temptation,  see 
Matt.  4  :  1-11  ;  Luke  4  :  1-13  ;  Mark  1  :  12,  13.) 

Obs.  2.  Hence,  it  is  inconsisteiit  to  withdraw  that  from  the  temptation, 
which  these  same  writers  in  their  comments  on  Rev.  11  :  15  admit  will 
ultimately  be  realized,  viz.  :  **  a  real  world-dominion."  The  far-fetched 
and  one-sided  comments  of  some  who  find  in  the  third  temptation  "  a  nega- 
tion of  all  the  Chiliastic  schemes  of  the  synagogue"  are  refuted  (1)  bj  the 
third  temptation,  having  no  point  or  force  if  it  had  not,  like  the  others, 
been  based  on  the  promises  of  God  in  that  direction,  and  (2)  by  Jesus  not 
denying  that  this  honor  would  indeed  be  His,  but,  as  in  other  cases,  em- 
phatically objecting  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  obtained. 

Uhlman  {The  Sinlessness  of  Jesus)  has  well  observed  that  Jesus  was  tempted  hoQi  tf 
man  and  as  the  Messiah.  Two  of  the  temptations  appeal  to  Jesus  **'  if  He  be  the  Son  of 
God,'*  but  one  significantly  omits  this  phrase,  thus  tacitly  assuming  the  covenanied  Hes- 
siahship  to  David's  Son—**  the  Son  of  man."  A  friend,  Rev.  Bowe,  suggests  that  m 
there  is  a  declaration  of  **  being  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil,"  we  may  have,  in  the 
narrative,  only  the  more  salient  or  significant  temptations  selected  and  reproduced. 

Obs,  3.  So  unguardedly  do  able  men  express  themselves  on  this  subject 
that  we  find  "Neaxviet  KJA^^  of  CUtUI,  ^."^  ^.^rcs  ^^oX^xln^,  **  He  re- 
garded the  e8tab\\sJ[\meTi\.  *ol  ^  ^vi\V^^^\\^^^^^n.  ^\\:».^^^'«.'^5^^^x«^^^5^ 
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worship  of  the  devil ;"  and  argues  from  this  that  Christ's  yielding  to  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Kingdom  would  have  been  *^  sinful."  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  vianner  suggested  by  the  devil  would  have  been  sinful,  and 
to  this  Christ  properly  objected,  but  Neander  travels  beyond  the  record  and 
confoufids  things  that  are  different  when  he  asserts  that  the  possession  of 
"  all  the  Kingdoms  of  this  world  '*  would  have  been  in  itself  sinful.  If 
this  is  necessarily  sinful,  then  the  promises  which  bespeak  this  very  thinsr 
are  sinful ;  then  the  Kingdom  under  the  Theocracy  uniting  State  and 
Church,  th-en  the  literal  language  of  the  prophecies  which  describe  it,  then 
the  visible  outward  world-dominion  embracing  in  its  rule  all  earthly  King- 
doms, as  Neander  advocates  in  his  Ch.  His.y  etc. — all  these  too  are  sinful. 
It  is  true,  that  under  the  Messiah's  reic^i  such  earthly  Kingdoms  would 
^undergo  a  change  to  fit  them  for  that  delightful  union  of  Theocratic  union 
of  Church  and  State,  but  the  very  tender  of  the  devil  is  such  that  nothing 
is  reserved  of  them,  but  given  for  any  purpose  or  transformation  that  might, 
suit  the  Saviour.  Therefore  we  firmly  and  consistently  abide  by  the  record 
which  teaches  that  Christ  rejected  the  worship  of  Satan  by  which  the  tender 
was  bound,  and  not  that  He  refused  because  He  would  not  have  *^  a  world- 
dominion"  here  on  the  earth.  Besides  this,  as  we  have  seen.  Prop.  83-9, 
the  Kingdom  is  given  to  the  Son  by  the  Father,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  Satan  would  have  been  a  direct  insult  to  the  Father. 

Oat  of  a  mnltitade  of  assertions  that  Satan  presented  the  Jewish  and  cove- 
nanted  idea  of  the  Messiahship,  which  tempted  Jesus,  and  which  He  rejected  owing  to 
its  **  falseness  and  carnality,'*  we  give  the  foUowing  illustrations  :  Shenkel  (Hurst's  L{fe 
and  IM.,  p.  122)  says  :  *'  He  was  tempted  to  believe  that  the  Messianic  Kingdom  was 
tnerely  to  take  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Test,  in  their  literal  signification.  The  Jews 
were  full  of  the  Old  Test.  Messianic  idea,  and  Christ  was  inwardly  tempted  to  accord 
with  it.  His  whole  triumph  over  these  inward  stirrings  was  His  great  preparatory 
work  for  the  accomplishment  of  His  design.'*  Alas !  what  a  Saviour  this  presents  I 
Woolsey  ( The  Relig.  of  the  Present  and  of  the  Future,  p.  35,  remarks  of  the  temptation  :  *'  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  divert  Jesus  from  the  aim  of  setting  up  a  spiritual  Kingdom,  and  to 
induce  Him  to  establish  such  an  one  as  His  countrymen  were  wishing  for  and  expect- 
ing." (Why,  then,  e.g.  leave  the  preachers  of  the  Kingdom— if  thus  spiritual  —  in 
ignorance  down  to  His  ascension.  Acts  1:6?)  Woolsey  (p.  29,  etc.)  correctly  lays  stress 
on  the  point  that  the  temptation  was  specially  intended  '*  for  Jesus  in  His  official 
station  as  the  Messiah,"  but  he  utterly  misapprehends  the  meaning  of  Messiahship 
when  he  says  that  it  was  designed  to  test  Him  *'  whether  He  would  remain  true  to  the 
spiritual  idea  of  the  Messiah."  The  temptation  is  accounted  for  from  Woolsey* s  stand- 
point, viz.  :  that  the  official  title  and  office  is  wholly  spiritual,  a  position  which  cannot 
be  proven  from  covenant,  prophecy,  or  promise.  Much  is  written  on  this  point  ir- 
relevant, imaginary,  and  derogatory  of  covenant  and  prophecy. 

Obs.  4.  The  temptation  would  have  failed  in  cogency  and  adherence,  if 
such  power  had  not,  in  some  way,  been  the  object  or  design  of  Christ  a 
mission.  It  was  derived  from  tne  covenant  itself,  and  its  allied  predic- 
tions,  and  promises  of  supreme  authority  and  acknowledged  Bulership 
over  the  earth.  It  pertained  to  the  huynanitu  of  Christy  and  not  merely  to 
His  divine  nature:  to  the  former  was  the  rulership  covenanted,  the 
former  was  tempted  and  tried,  and  the  former  came  forth  out  of  the 
temptation  pure  and  sinless,  just  such  a  King  as  the  predicted  Theo- 
cratic Kingdom  restored  needs  in  order  to  secure  the  solidity,  stabil- 
ity, etc.  connected  with  it.  Even  such  writers  as  the  author  of  Ecce 
IiomOy  who  endeavor  to  make  the  temptation  of  Jesus  a  mental  oper- 
ation, still  insist  that  the  Saviour  must  have  l\tv.d  vcl  ^\^^  \.V\Ri  \^^'$5sss»k^ 
predictions  which  represented  the  MLeaaiiaYi  eix^xoTkfc^  Vc^  "^s^tN^s^^^oi^  ^'^ 
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David's  throne,  swaying  the  world  in  trinmph  and  glory.  If  the  founda- 
tion of  the  temptation  be  sought  in  the  promises  of  the  Word  of  Ood,  then 
we  find  it  firmly  laid.  Satan  did  not  mistake  in  the  Messiah's  power  of 
making  bread,  of  His  being  under  the  special  providence  of  the  Almighty, 
and  thus  he  made  no  blunder  concerning  the  authority  to  be  vested  in  Him. 
Satan's  mistake  was  in  not  fully  apprehending  that  this  Kingdom,  owing 
to  the  unrepentant  state  of  Jews  and  for  gracious  purposes  of  mercy,  was 
to  he  postponed  for  a  definite  period,  and  that  when  the  time  arrived  it  was 
to  be  given  to  David's  Son  by  God  Himself,  and  could  fwt,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  bo  obtained  by  an  act  of  worship  to  himself.  The  temptation 
does  not  vitiate  the  power  of  creating,  the  Divine  oversight  and  protection 
of  God,  and  the  final  subjection  of  '^  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the  world  "  to 
Christ.  i 

As  this  temptation  is  unjustly  urged  against  ns,  men  forgetting  that  Jesns,  while 
rejecting  tht  mauMT  of  Satan's  proposals,  did  not  deny  either  the  miracnlons  power,  the 
tender  of  Divine  protection,  or  the  ultimate  world-dominion  belonging  to  Himself— it 
may  be  well  to  add  a  few  words.  Kurtz  {ISac,  His.,  s.  130)  remarks  :  ^  The  three  fomis 
of  his  temptation  were  governed  by  one  design — to  induce  Him  to  adopt  the  carnal 
Messianic  expectations  of  the  Jews  ;  these  converted  the  Kingdom  of  God  into  a  King- 
dom of  the  world."  Neander  {Life  of  Christy  ch.  1,  s.  45),  on  the  third  temptation,  sajs : 
**  We  consider  it  as  involving  the  two  following  points,  which  must  be  taken  together, 
viz.  :  (1)  the  establishment  of  Messiah's  dominion  as  an  outward  Kingdom,  with  worldly 
splendors  ;  and  (2]  the  worship  of  Satan  in  connection  with  it,  which,  though  not  folly 
expressed,  is  implied  in  the  act  which  he  demands,  and  which  Christ  treats  as  equivalent 
to  worshipping  him. "  Such  interpretations  abound,  aU  admitting  that  a  visible  King- 
dom with  the  Messiah  as  King  was  embraced  in  it,  but  all,  with  few  exceptions,  declon 
that  the  temptation  was  based  on  a  mistaken  notion.  They— overloo^ng  their  own 
concessions  of  a  future  visible  Kingdom — gravely  tell  us  that  the  Jews  were  mistaken 
in  their  interpretation  of  the  coveuant  and  prophets,  and  that  Satan  also  likewise 
misapprehended  the  Scriptures,  for  no  such  outward  Kingdom  was  designed  for  the 
Messiah.  But  this  is  a  wrong  inference,  founded  on  the  supposition  that  Satan  pro- 
posed something  which  could  not  be  realized,  and  which  did  not  appertain  to  the 
Messiah.  In  the  first  temptation  Jesus  does  not  deny  that  He  is  hungry  and  able  to  make 
bread  ;  in  the  second,  He  does  not  deny  that  He  is  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  and  under  special 
protection  ;  and  in  the  third,  He  does  nof  deny  the  Kingdom  or  dominion  which  is  to  he 
given  to  Him,  but  only  rejects  the  mttde  by  which  it  is  to  be  obtained.  As  observed,  if 
such  a  Kingdom  is  not  covenanted,  predicted,  and  intended,  the  temptation  would  not 
have  any  force.  Therefore,  it  is  mere  assumption  to  say,  that  the  temptation  is  intended 
to  teach  that  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  would  not  be  visibly  established  here  on  the  earth, 
and  that  the  invisible  Church  is  to  bo  substituted  for  such  a  Kingdom.  The  exact 
reverse  is  the  truth.  Satan's  temptation  embraced  a  condition  that  was  derogatory  to 
Grod's  honor  ;  it  embraced  a  right  in  bestowal  which  only  belongs  to  Grod  ;  and  it  over- 
looked the  time  and  manner  when  the  predicted  Theocracy  should  be  restored. 

Obs,  5.  In  this  connection,  the  conjecture  of  Ecre  Homo  is  very  deroga- 
tory to  the  character  of  Jesus.  The  supposition  that  Christ  was  tempted 
to  employ  force  in  the  establishment  of  the  Kingdom,  and  that  this  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  matter,  is  utterly  unfounded,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
faint  praise  and  professed  laudation  of  Christ,  stabs  vitally.  Is  it  true  that 
the  Messiah  was  so  influenced  by  the  prophecies  that  He  was  Hinh^elf 
tempted  to  grasp  the  Kingdom  by  violence,  but  milder  thoughts  prevailed : 
what,  then,  becomes  of  the  character  attributed  to  Ilim,  and  which  He  justly 
claimed  ?  The  theory  is  unworthy  of  Christ,  and  borders  on  the  blas- 
phemous ;  it  destroys  tVv^  ele^x  eo\ie^>^t\oxv  ot  His  mission  and  removes  His 
oneness  with  the  "Fattvet.  'YVv^  \\\^ox^  \s»>at<i^!tfi^cv^^^x\JAs3t  'Oc^Vx^^-^siwi^^x^^ 
taken  in  one  "Kmeiom,  wci  owlOwticc^  ^wo^voawv,^  SXs.^  ^^jf^^  >s;v^kw;^xv^v., 
«TXr,  inner  ^rsS^rVtua^,  is  s.^tUuted.    ^..^i-v>Cx.^  ^x..-.^..^.xvx. 
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in  reference  to  preaching,  covenant,  postponement  of  Kingdom,  etc.,  re- 
fates  such  a  notion  so  unworthy  of  Jesus. 

The  oonjectores,  that  it  is  mythical,  added  afterward  to  exalt  the  character  of  Jesus ; 
that  He  Mras  tempted  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  entrap  him  ;  that  it  was 
merely  suggested  to  Him,  or  a  dream,  are  not  worthy  of  a  reply,  because  we  see  ample 
reason  for  this  temptation  as  a  test  or  trial  of  One  who  was  to  occupy  the  covenanted 
l>avidic  Honship  and  the  Second  Adamic  position.  It  vindicated  His  complete  fitness  for 
the  Theocratic  glory — being  One  who  was  in  perfect  union  with  the  Father. 

Obs.  6.  The  reality  of  the  world's  possession  by  Satan  is  claimed  by 
him  :  "  All  this  power  will  I  give  Thee,  and  the  glory  of  them  ;  for  that 
is  delivered  unto  me  :  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it"  (Luke  4  :  6). 
This  reality  is  abundantly  sustained  by  the  titles  given  to  him,  **  the 
Prince  of  this  world, '*  "  the  god  of  this  age."  He  endeavors  to  assume 
the  lordship  and  dominion  forfeited  by  Adam,  and  how  he  succeeds  is  viv- 
idly portrayed  in  the  Apocalypse,  etc.,  especially  exhibited  just  befora  the 
open  revelation  of  Jesus,  in  the  person  and  confederation  of  the  Antichrist. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Revelation  represents  Satan  as  bound,  so  that  the 
Sovereignty  of  this  world  is  securely  in  the  hands  of  the  once  tempted 
Jesus. 

Jesus,  to  whom  ''aU  power  is  given,"  now  leaves  Satan,  "Prince  of  this  world,"  but 
wiU,  as  promised,  eventuaUy  *'  take  to  Himself  His  great  power  and  reign."  The  reason 
for  this  delay  is  involved  in  the  merciful  proviaion  made  to  gather  out  a  people  who, 
like  the  Master,  shaU  be  made  perfect  under  temptation  and  triaL  We  refer  to  this 
tinder  several  Propositions.  / 

Obs.  7.  Ebrard  on  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Oospel  His.^  p.  207)  re- 
marks :  '^  But  when  Satan  offers  the  whole  world  to  Jesus,  he  reminds 
Him  of  the  power  which  he  exercises  over  this  world  of  sinners.  The  prom- 
ise which  he  makes,  if  He  will  but  worship  him,  involves,  therefore,  the 
tacit  threat,  that  he  will  let  loose  the  whole  terrible  force  of  sin  to  resist 
His  progress,  if  ih\%  prosktinesis  is  refused.  This  threat  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  possibility  of  ruling  over  the  whole  of  this  glorious 
earth  in  carnal  security  and  ease,  were  calculated  to  render  the  choice  so 
difficult,  that  only  one  in  whom  the  fulness  of  absolute  holiness  put  forth 
fresh  energy  from  moment  to  moment,  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to 
resist  the  temptation."  How  soon,  terriblv,  and  extendedly  the  powers  of 
sin  were  let  loose,  history,  in  the  person  of  Jesus  and  the  progress  of  the 
Church,  painfully  attests.  But  this  threat,  tacitly  implied,  culminates  in 
the  finul  great  struggle,  when  all  the  forces  of  Satan  are  marshalled 
aj^ainst  Jesus  and  Uis  army,  to  prevent  Him,  if  possible,  from  securing 
this  world-wide  dominion  (comp.  Props.  161,  162,  163). 

Krummacher,  in  a  sermon  (quoted  by  Nast,  Com.  Matt.  4  : 1-11),  remarks  that  Satan 
^  makes  with  his  offer  the  covert  insinuation  that,  by  virtue  of  his  dominion  in  heathen- 
dom, he  has  the  power  to  turn  the  whole  world  against  Jesus  if  He  rejects  the  pro- 
posal.'* Many  writers  declare  that  this  was  a  falsehood  of  Satan's — an  assumption  of 
power  beyond  his  ability.  Fully  admitting  and  joyfully  receiving  the  fact  that  Jesus 
eventually,  because  of  His  resistance  of  temptation  and  obedience,  becomes  the  victor, 
yet  Satan  is  truthful  also  in  this  claim  of  power  as  frequently  partially  manifested  in  the 
past,  and  ultimately  completely  exhibited  in  the  culminated  Antichrist  with  the  kings 
of  t^e  earth  and  their  armies,  prostrating  the  Church  in  dire  persecution,  and  arraying 
themselves  against  Jesus  (oomp.  Props,  enumerated,  and  likewise  164,  166,  115). 
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Biblical  Lights  and  Side  Lights;  or. 

Ten  Thousand  Biblical  Illustrations^  with  Thirty  Thousand 

Crou  References,  comitting  of  FactSy  Incidents,  and  RenuLrkabie 
Stiaements  for  the  use  of  Pablic  Speakers  and  Teachers ;  and  also 
for  those  in  eTcry  kind  of  Phifessionf  who  for  illnstratiTe  pnzposes 
desire  ready  access  to  the  numerous  and  interesting  narratiTes  con- 
tained in  the  BiUe.  By  Rev.  CHiiaLis  B.  LnTLB.  8vo,  doth. 
Price,  ^4.00. 

Blblleal  Notes  and  Queries. 

A  general  medium  of  communication  regarding  Biblical 
Cnddsm  and  Bibhcal  Interpretation,  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  An- 
tiqnitiesy  Biograohy  and  Theological  Science^  Reviews^  etc«  It 
answers  thonsands  of  questions  constantly  presented  to  the  minds  of 
clergymen  and  Sunday-school  teachers.  By  RoBniT  Young,  LL.D., 
author  of  the  Analytiul  Concordance  to  the  Bible.  Royal  8to,  doth, 
400pp.    Price,  ^1.75. 

Bible  Work;  or, 

Bible   Readers'   Commentary  on   the   New  Testament 

The  text  arranged  in  Sections;  with  Readings  and  Comments  select- 
ed from  the  Choicest,  most  Illuminating  and  HeMul  Thought  of 
the  Christian  Centuries.  In  two  Tolumes.  Vol.  L  The  Fourfold 
Gospel.  Vol.11.  The  Acts,  Epistles  and  Rerclation.  With  Maps 
Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  By  J.  Glsntworth  BuTr.isJt,  D.D. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth,  800  pp.,  per  toI.,  ^5.00;  sheep,  |6,oo;  half  morocco, 
I7.50;  full  morocco,  gilt,  ^10.00. 

Blood  of  Jesus. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  M.A.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
£,  P.  Hammond.    Paper,  10  cents ;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Burial  of  the  Dead. 

A  Pastor's  Complete  Hand-Book  for  Funeral  Services  and 

for  the  Consolation  and  Comfort  of  the  Afflicted.  By  Rev.  George 
DuFFiELD,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield.  Entirely  prac- 
tical, wholly  unsectarian,  and  far  in  advance  of  all  other  Manuals  of 
the  kind.  Cloth,  75  cents;  limp  leather,  ^i.oo.  Arranged,  for  ease 
of  reference,  in  four  parts:  I«  Scriptural  Forms  of  Funeral  Service. 
II.  An  exhaustive  Biblical  Study  on  the  subject  of  Death.  III.  A 
short  treatise  on  the  Funeral  itself,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Bible.  IV. 
Texts,  Topics  and  Hints  for  Funeral  Sermons  and  Addresses. 

Christian  Sociology 

By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  in  the  Theo* 

logical  Department  of  Wittenberg  College.  A  new  book  in  a  fresh 
field.  Exceedingly  suggestive  and  practical.  l2mo,  cloth,  382pp.t 
1 1. 00. 
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Ck>]nmentary  on  Exodus. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Exodus,  with  a  new  translation  by  James  G.  Murphy,  D.D.  New 
Unabridged  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Notes  by  John  Hall,  D.D. 
2  vols.,  papei,  233  pp.,  ^I.oo;  I  vol.,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Ck>ininentary  on  Mark. 

Studies  in  the  Book  of  Mark,  iqx  Teachers,  Pastors  and 
Parents.  By  Rev.  D.^.  Hughes.  Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Hom- 
iletical.    8vo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Ck>mmentary  on  Luke. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke.    By  F.  Godet, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Neufchatel.  Translated  from  the 
Second  French  Edition.  With  Preface  and  Notes  by  John  Hall, 
D.  D.  New  Ekiitiony  printed  on  heavy  paper.  2  vols.,  8vo,  584  pp. 
paper,  ^2.00;  i  vol.,  8vo,  doth,  ^2.50. 

Commentary  on  Luke. 

A  Suggestive  Commentary  on  Luke,  with  Critical  and 

Homiletical  Notes.  By  W.  H.  Van  Doren,  D.D.  Edited  by  Prof. 
James  Kernahan :  London.  .  4  vols.,  8vo,  1 104  pp.,  paper  ^3.00 ;  2 
vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^3.75. 

Commentary  on  Aets. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Hand-book  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  By  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer,  Th.D.  With  Preface,  In- 
dex, and  Supplementary  Notes  to  the  American  Edition.  By  WtUiaiu 
Ormiston,  D.D.,  LL.D.     i  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^3.00. 

An  American  Edition  of  Meyer's  valuable,  critical  and  exegetical  com- 
mentaries by  Heinrich  A.  W.  Meyer,  with  Preface,  Notes  and  In- 
troduction, by  several  eminent  American  scholars,  will  be  issued 
during  the  year  at  the  very  low  price  of  ^^3.00  per  volume.  Uniform 
with  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Acts. 

Commentary  on  Romans.   (Meyer's ) 

Edited  by  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  of  Yale.    {Ready.) 

Commentary  on  I.  and  11.  Corinthians.  (Meyer's) 

Edited  by  Talbot  W.   Chambers,  D.D.,   New  York. 

{^In  Press,) 

Commentary  on  St.  John.   (Meyer's.) 

Edited  by  Prof.  A  C.  Kendrick,  D.D.,  Rochester.     (In 

Press). 

Commentary  on  St.  Matthew.   (Meyer's.) 

Edited  by  Geo.  R.  Crooks,  D.D.,  Drew  Seminary.     (In 

Press.)  ^___^ 

MarTkt  ohom  tporki  vHU  be  sent, post-paid,  on  receipt  of  priet-. 
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Commentary  on  Mark  and  Luke.  (Meyer's.) 

Edited  by  M.  B.  Kiddle,  Rochester.    (In  Press.) 

Commentary   on  Galatlans,  Ephesians  and 
Philemon.  (Meyer'a) 

Edited  by  .    {In  Press). 

Commentary  on  Romans. 

Commentary  on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans.     By  F. 

GoDST,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  NeachateL  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Rev.  A.  Ctisin,  M.A.,  Edinburgh.  The  Translation 
Revised  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  by  TaL- 
BOT  W.  Chambers,  D.D.  i  toL,  8vo,  544  pp.,  cloth,  ^3.00.  Uni- 
form with  Meyer's  Commentary  on  Acts. 

Commentary  on  the  Catholle  Epistles. 

Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles.    By  John  T.  Dem- 

AREST,  D.D.    A  thorough  work.    8vo,  650  pp^  ^2.00. 

Godet  on  John. 

An  entirely  new  American  Edition,  translated  de  navo^  and 

edited  bv  Timothy  Dwight,  LL.D.,  will  appear  in  a  few  weeks. 
Those  who  purchased  Godet  on  Luke  and  Ronums  need  no  com* 
mendation  on  this  work,    i  vol.,  8to,  cloth,  $3.00. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Ne^w  Testament. 

Explaining  the  reason  for  the  changes  made  on  the  Au« 
thorized  Ver&ion.  By  Alex.  Roberts,  D.D.,  member  of  the  Elng- 
lish  Revision  Committee,  with  Supplement  by  a  member  of  the 
American  Committee.  Also,  a  full  Textual  Index.  Authorized Edi* 
turn.    8vo,  117  pp.,  paper,  25  cents;  i6mo,  213  pp.,  oloth,  75  cents. 

Companion  to  the  Revised  Ne^w  Testament. 

Contributions  to  a  New  Revision  ;  or,  a  Critical  Compan- 
ion to  the  New  Testament.  By  ROBERT  Young,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
i2mo,  392  pp.,  cloth,  75  cents. 

*^*One-half  of  each  page  is  left  blank  for  notes.  Prominent  words  in 
the  text  are  numbered. 

Compend  of  Baptism. 

The  cream  of  the  literature  on  the  Baptism  Controversy. 

Its  aim  is,  by  brief  but  exhaustive  exegesis,  to  elucidate  and  establish 
the  fact  clearly  that  affusion  is  at  least  as  classical  and  scriptural  a 
mode  of  Baptism  as  immersion,  and  that  infants  are  entided  to  it  as 
their  biblical  right.  By  WlLUAM  HAMILTON,  D.D.  I2mo,  390 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  75  cents. 

Complete  Preacher. 

A  Sermonic  Magazine.    Containing  nearly  one  hundred 

sermons  in  full,  by  many  of  the  greatest  preachers  in  this  and  other 
countries  in  the  various  denominations.  3  vols..  8vo,  doth,  each 
I1.50)  the  set,  I4.00. 
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Conversion  ol  Children. 

Can  it  be  Effected?  How  Young?  Will  they  Remain 
Steadfast?  What  Means  to  be  Used?  When  to  be  Received  and 
how  Trained  in  the  Church?  By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond,  the  Chil- 
dren's Evangelist.  Should  be  studied  by  all  lovers  and  teachers  of 
children.     Paper,  30  cents ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Early  Days  ol  Christianity. 

By  Canon  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S.      This  standard  work 

needs  no  commendation.  Printed  from  imported  plates  without 
abridgment.  Paper  and  press-work  excellent.  Substantially  bound 
in  bruwn  or  green  cloth.  Authoriud Edition.  8vo,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  40  cents. 

From  Gloom  to  Gladness. 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Esther.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Van  Dyke.  A  companion  book  to  <*  Through  the 
Prison  to  the  Throne."  Rich  in  suggestive  and  practical  thoughts. 
i6mo,  254  pp.,  cloth,  t\,QO. 

Fulton's  Replies. 

Punishment  of  Sin  Eternal.  Three  Sermons  in  reply  to 
Beecher,  Farrar,  and  IngersolU  By  Justin  D.  Fulton,  D.D.  8vo, 
paper,  10  cents. 

Gilead :  An  Allegory. 

Gilead;  or,  the  Vision  of  All  Souls'  Hospital  An  Allegory. 
By  Rev.  J.  Hyatt  Smith,  Congressman  from  New  York,  Reviiid 
hdition.     1 2mo,  cloth,  350pp.,  ^ 1. 00. 

Gospel  of  Mark. 

From  the  Teacher's  Edition  of  the  Revised  New  Testament, 

with  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  List  of  Lessons,  Maps,  etc.  Paper, 
15  cents,  clodi,  50  cents. 

History  of  the  Cross. 

The  Lamb  in  the  Midst  of  the  Throne ;  or,  the  History  of 

the  Cross.  A  theological  work,  treating  the  condition  and  tenden- 
cies of  modem  religious  thought  as  related  to  the  pulpit,  and  some  of 
the  grave  questions  oi  the  day.  The  author  has  sought  to  bring  out 
the  universality  of  the  relations  of  Christ's  death  as  an  expiation 
for  sin,  and  as  a  moral  reconciling  force.  The  style  is  fresh  and  vig- 
orous.  By  Jambs  M.  Sherwood,  D.D.,  editor  for  many  years  of 
The  Presbyterian  Review,    8vo,  525  pp.,  cloth,  ]^2.oo. 

History  of  English  Bible  Translation. 

Revised  and  Brought  down  to  the  Present  Time  by  Thomas 

J.  Con  ANT,  D.D. ,  Member  of  the  Old  Testament  Revision  Commit- 
tee, and  Translator  for  the  American  Bible  Union  Edition  of  the 
Scriptures.  A  Complete  History  of  Bible  Revision  from  the  Wickliffe 
Bible  to  the  Revised  Version.  2  vols,,  paper,  8vo,  284  pp.,  50  cents; 
I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  ^1.00. 

t^Tht  above  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  on  receipt  qfpriee* 
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Holy  Bible. 

The  "  Perfect  •'  Edition  of  the  Holy  Bible,  containing  the 

Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  Craden's  Concordance  ;  the 
Pialma  in  Meter;  A.Comprd[ienuTe  Bible  Dictionary  fully  illnstrat- 
ed  ;  a  Pictorial  History  of  each  of  the  Books  of  the  BiUe ;  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  the  Translators  and  Reformers;  the  Lives  and  Mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Holy  Aiiostles  and  Evangelists;  Egyptian,  Jewish  and 
Biblical  Antiauities;  Cities  of  the  Bible,  wiUi  descriptive  Scenes  aod 
Events  in  Palestine ;  Biblical  Scenery,  Manners  ana  Customs  of  the 
Ancients ;  Natural  History,  Religious  Denominations,  Science  and 
Revelation;  Temple  of  Solomon  ;  History  of  Jewish  Worship,  etc, 
etc.  Profusely  illustrated,  elegantly  bound.  Royal  4to,  1663  pp. 
A^  American  morocco,  raised  panel,  gilt  back,  ^.00.;  /?,  fine 
French  morocco,  antique  panel,  full  gilt,  |i  1.00;  C  6ne  German 
morocco,  massive  panel,  full  gilt,  I13.50;  />,  genuine  turkey 
morocco,  elegant  panel,  full  gilt,  I16.50. 

Home  Altar. 

An  Appeal  in  Behalf  Of  Family  Worship.  With  Prayers 
and  Hymns  for  Family  Use.  By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.D., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers.  Third  EdUiom.  1 2mo,  cloth, 
281  pp.,  75  cents. 

Homiletlea 

A  Standard  Work,  invaluable  to  Clergymen.     By  James  M. 

HoPPiN,  D.D.,  Professor  in  Yale  College.  AVw  Edition.  Svo,  809 
pp.,  cloth,  price,  $yQO, 

Homlletle  Encyclopedia. 

A  Homiletic  Encyclopedia  of  Illustrations  in  Theology 

and  Morals.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Rev.  K,  A.  Bertram.  Ruy- 
al  Svo,  cloth,  892  pp.,  ^2.50;  sheep,  ^3.50;  half  morocco,  ^.5a 

Homiletic  Monthly. 

Devoted  to  Homiletics,  Biblical  Literature,  Discussion  of  . 

Living  Issues,  and  Applied  Christianity.  I.  K.  FUNK,  D.D.,  Editor. 
Subscription  price,  ^(2.50  per  year;  single  numbers,  25  cents.  Vol- 
umes III.,  IV„  v.,  VI.,  each  Svo,  cloth,  724  pp.,  I3.00. 

The  Homilist. 

By  David  Thomas,  D.D.,  author  of  "  The  Practical  Philos- 
opher," "  The  Philosophy  of  Happiness,"  etc.,  etc  Editor's  Series. 
i2mo,  cloth,  368  pp.,  tinted  paper,  ^^1.25. 

Hovr  to  Pay  Church  Debts 

And  Hcjw  to  Keep  Churches  out  of  Debt.  By  Rev.  Sylva- 
Nus  Stall.    i2mo,  cloth,  280  pp.,  ^1.50. 

The  abaoe  vwkt  wUl  b€  aeiU,  port-paid,  on  receipt  qf  prict^ 
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Inner  LUe  ol  Christ. 

These  Sayings  of  Mine.  Sermons  on  St  Matthew's  Gos- 
pel, Chaps.  I.- VII.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  Wiih  Introduciion 
by  Dr.  Deems.     8vo,  cloth,  ^1.50. 

Servant  of  All.    Sermons  on  St.  Matthew's  Gospel.  Chaps. 

VIII-XV.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.  A  sequel  to  the  above  vol- 
ume.    8vo,  cloth,  1^1.50. 

Things  Concerning  Himself.    Sermons  on  St  Matthew's 

Gospel,  Chaps,  XVl-XVIII.  A  sequel  to  the  above  volumes.  By 
Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    8vo,  cloth,  ^1.50, 

Manual  of  Revivals. 

Practical  Hints  and  Suggestions  from  the  Histories  of  Re- 
vivals, and  Biographies  of  Revivalists,  with  Themes  for  the  use  of 
Pastors,  before,  during,  and  after  special  services,  including  the  Texts, 
Subjects,  and  Outlines  of  the  Sermons  of  many  distinguished  Evan- 
gelists.   By  G.  W.  Hervey,  A,M.    i2mo,  cloth,  I1.25. 

Metropolitan  Pulpit. 

The    Metropolitan  Pulpit,  containing  carefully  prepared 

Condensations  of  Leading  Sermons,  preached  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  Outlines  of  Sermons  preached  elsewhere,  and  much  other 
homiletic  matter.  Vol.1.  Royal  8vo,  cloth,  206  pp.,  ^1.50.  Vol. 
II.,  cloth,  enlarged.  (Metropolitan  Pulpit  and  Homiletic  Monthly.) 
388  pp.,  ^^2.75.  The  set  #4,00. 

Preacher's  Cabinet. 

A  Handbook   of   Illustrations.     By  Rev.   Edward    P. 

Thwing,  author  of  ''Drill-Book  in  Vocal  Culture."  Fourth  Edition, 
2  vols.,  i2mo,  paper,  50  cents. 

Popery- 
Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Republic.    By 

Rev.  Jos.  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  "Through  the  Prison  to  the 
Throne,"  etc.    8 vo,  cloth,  304  pp. ,  ^i  .00. 

Pulpit  and  Grave. 

A  volume  of  Funeral  Sermons  and  Addresses,  from  leading 

Pulpits  in  America,  England,  Germany  and  France ;  Sketches  o' 
Sermons,  Obituary  Addresses,  Classified  Texts,  Scripture  Readings* 
Death-bed  Testimonies,  Point  on  Funeral  Etiquette,  etc.  Edited  by 
E.  J.  Wheeler,  A.  M.    8vo,  365  pp.,  cloth,  $i,y>* 

Pulpit  Talks 

On  Topics  of  the  Time,  including  ^'Religion  and  Science," 

"Religion  and  Social  Organization,"  "Religion  and  Popular  Lit- 
erature," "Religion  and  Popular  Amusements."  By  Rev.  J.  H» 
Rylance,  D.  D.     i2mo,  46  pp.,  paper,  25  cents. 
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Revised  Ne^w  Testament 

With  New  Index  and  Concordance.  Harmony  of  the  Gos* 

pels,  Maps,  Parallel  Passages  in  fall,  and  many  other  Indispensable 
Helpi.  All  most  carefully  prepared.  Cloth,  $1.50.  CXher  bind- 
ings, from  I3.50  to  fio.oo. 

Revisers'  English. 

A  Spicv  Cridcism  on  the  English  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  By  Rct.  Geo.  Washington  Moon.  i2mo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Sehaff  -  Herzog    Eneyelopedla    of     Religious 
Kno^wledge. 
A  Religious  Encyclopedia;  or.  Dictionary  of  Biblical, 

Historical,  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Tlieology.  Based  on  the  Real. 
Encyklopildie  of  Herzog,  Pitt  and  Hauck.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  the  Union  Hieological  Seminary,  New 
York,  assisted  by  Rer.  Samuel  M.  Tackson,  M.  A.,  and  Rev.  D.  S. 
Schafi.  Complete  in  three  large  volumes.  Royal  Svo,  per  volumf, 
cloth,  16.00 ;  sheep,  $7.50;  hidf  morocco,  fe.oo ;  full  morocco,  gilt, 
#12.00.  Sold  only  by  Subscription.  f^^fiUl  descriptive  circulars 
vritk  Testimomials  sent,  gratis,  to  any  address. 

The  Theoeratie  Kingdom. 

The  Theocratic  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  the  Christ,  as 

covenanted  in  the  Old,  and  presented  in  the  New  Testament  An 
exhaustive  work  on  Eschatology  from  the  pre-millenarian  stand- 
point. By  Rev.  G.  N.  H.  Paters,  A.  M.  In  three  large  vols., 
Svo,  cloth,  #3.00  each.  (In  press.)  Send  for  an  exhaustive  pros^ 
pectus  and  specimen  pages.  , 

Theology  ol  the  Old  Testament. 

By  Dr.  Gust.  Fr.  Oehler,  late  Professor  Ordinarius  of 

Theology  in  Tubingen,  Leipzig.  This  American  edition  is  edited  by 
Prof.  Geo.  £.  Day,  D.  D.,  of  Yale  College,  and  compared  with  the  ' 
latent  German  Edition  (1882).  A  very  great  work,  it  has  been  in- 
troduced as  a  text  book  in  Yale,  Princeton,  New  Brunswick,  Lane 
(Cincin.),  and  other  Seminaries.  Royal  Svo,  cloth,  $3.00.  %^Send 
for  prospectus. 

Thirty  Thousand  Thoughts. 

This  great  work  contains  the  best  thoughts,  Illustrations 

and  Literary  Gems  of  the  world's  ablest  books  on  almost  every  sub- 
ject, homiletically  arranged.  It  is  the  result  of  researches  mside  by 
a  score  of  contributors.  Edited  by  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.  A., 
Rev.  J.  S.  ExELL.  M.  A.,  Rev.  C.  Neil,  M.  A.,  Rev.  I,  Stephen- 
son, M.  A.  A  niost  valuable,  and  caiefuUy  arranged  work.  To 
be  completed  in  six  or  seven  volumes,  large  8vo,  cloth,  per  volume, 
$3.50.    To  be  issued  every  three  months. 


7}|f  above  works  will  be  tent.  Postpaid,  oa  receipt  rf price. 


PUSUOAnONS  OF  FtTHTK  d  WA0NALL8,  KBW  YORK. 


Thoughts  ol  John  Poster. 

John  Foster  ranks  among  the  most  original  and  suggestive 

writers  of  this  century.  His  style  equals  the  terseness  and  strength 
of  that  of  Butler,  Clark  or  Barrow ;  his  imagination  is  more  ardent 
and  powerful  than  that  of  Taylor  or  Coleridge,  and  his  conceptions 
dazzle  with  their  splendor,  and  awe  with  their  majesty.  By  W,  W. 
Everts,  D.D.    Cloth,  i2mo,  ;^i.oo. 

Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne. 

Illustrations  of  Life  from  the  Biography  of  Joseph.  By 
Rev.  J.  S.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  "  Popery  the  Foe  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  Republic."     l6mo,  cloth,  254  pp.,  ^i.oo. 

Treasiipy  ol  David. 

Containing  an  Original  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Psalms  : 

A  Colle(:tion  of  Illustrative  Extracts  from  the  whole  range  of  litera- 
ture ;  a  series  of  homiletical  hints  upon  almost  every  verse,  and  lists 
of  writers  upon  each  verse.  By  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  8vo, 
cloth,  per  volume,  |(2.oo ;  sheep  ^2.75.  Complete  in  Seven  Volumes, 
Six  now  ready,  t^y  Sold  separately  or  in  the  Set, 
Vol.  I.,  Psalms  1-26  (iuclusive)  Vol,  II.  Psalms  27-52;  Vol.  III., 
Psalms  53-68 ;  Vol.  IV.,  Psalms  69-103 ;  Vol.  V.,  Psalms  1 04-1 18; 
Vol.  VI.,  Psalms  1 19-124;  Vol.  VII.,  P&alms  125-150. 

Bulw^er's  Novels. 

Leila;  or,  the  Siege  of  Granada:  and,  The  Coming  Race  ; 

or.  The  New  Utopia.  By  Edward  Bulwer,  Lord  Lyttun.  i2u;o, 
284  pp.,  leatherette,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Child's  Guide  to  Heaven. 

By  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond.   Paper,  10  cts.,  leatherette,  25  cts. 

Christmas  Books. 

Containing  A  Christmas  Carol,  the  Chimes,  the  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth,  The  Battle  of  Life,  The  Haunted  Man.  By  Charles 
Dickens.  2  vols.,  paper,  270  pp.,  8vo,  50  cents;  i  vol.,  8vo, 
cloth,  75  cents. 

Calvin. 

John  Calvin.    By  M.  GuizoT,  Member  of  the  Institute  of 

of  France.    410,  paper,  15  cents;  i2mo,  160  pp.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

Cyclopedia  of  Quotations. 

The  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations,  English  and  Latm, 

with  an  Appendix,  containing  Proverbs  from  the  Latin  and  Modern 
Languages;  Law  and  Ecclesiastical  Terms  and  Significations; 
Names,  Dates  and  Nationality  of  Quoted  Authors,  etc.,  with  Copious 
Indices.  Contains  1 7,000  classified  quotations  and  50,000  lines  of 
Concordance.  By  J.  K.  HoYT  and  Anna  L.  Ward.  Royal  8vo,  900 
pp.,  cloth,  ^5.00;  sheep,  $6.50  ;  half  mor.,  $8.00  ;  full  mor.,  ^10. GO. 

7%/  aitve  W(frkt  will  be  tent  ^  post-Paid,  9n  receipt  ef  price* 


rUBLICATIOXS  OF  FUNK  d  WAQNALL8»  NEW  YORK. 


Deems  Birthday  Book. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems, 

D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pasior  of  the  Church  of  Strangers,  New  York.  Ar- 
ranged by  Sarah  Ksables  Hunt.  The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece 
a  very  nne  vignette  portrait  of  Dr.  Deems.  Qoth,  |(i.oo;  gilt 
edges,  ^1.25. 

Diary  ol  a  Minister's  Wile. 

By  Almedia  M.  Brown.     (Complete  Edition^    8vo,  paper, 

30  cents;  cloth,  handsomely  bound,  ^150. 

Drill  Book  In  Voeal  Culture. 

Drill  Book  in  Vocal  Culture  and  Gesture.     Rev.  Prof. 

Edward  P.  Thwing.  {^Sixth  EdiiioH. )  1 2mo,  paper,  1 1 5  pp. f  25  cts. 

Eastern  Proverbs  and  Emblems 

Illustrating  Old  Truths.  Selected  from  over  I9O00  volumes, 

some  very  rare,  and  to  be  consulted  only  in  libraries  in  India,  Russia, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  or  in  the  British  Museum.  AH  are 
classified  under  subjects.  This  book  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  emblems 
and  proverbs.  By  Rev.  A.  Long,  member  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic 
Society.     8vo,  280  pp.,  cloth,  ^i,oo. 

Gathered  Lambs; 

Showing  how  Jesus  "  the  Good  Shepherd  "  laid  down  His 

life  for  us,  and  how  many  little  Lambs  have  been  gathered  into 
His  fold.  By  Rev.  Edward  Payson  Hammond,  author  of 
**  Child's  Guide/'  etc.  A  book  for  childreD.  I2m0,  176  pp., 
paper,  10  cents  ;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Gems  of  Illustration. 

From  the  writings  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guthrie,  classified  and 

arranged.  A  priceless  book  for  clergymen  and  all  public  teachers. 
Second  Edition,     8vo,  196  pp.,  cloth,  ji.50. 

Giving  or  Entertainment ;  Whleh  ? 

A  Clear,  Concise  Discussion  on  Church  Entertainments  in 
Contrast  to  Giving.  By  Rev.  Joseph  S,  Van  Dyke,  author  0^ 
**  Through  the  Prison  to  the  Throne,"  etc.  i2mo,  32  pp.,  paper, 
a5  cents. 

Gospel  by  Mark,  In  Phonetic  Spelling. 

The  Gospel  by  Mark,  in  Phonetic  Spelling.     By  C.  W.  K, 

Issued  to  illustrate  the  reform  in  spelling  as  suggested  by  an  able 
advocate  of  this  movement.     Paper,  15  cents;  cloth,  40  cents. 

Henry  Ward  Beeeher. 

A  Sketch  of  his  Career,  with  analysis  of  his  power  as  a 
Preacher,  Lecturer,  Orator,  and  Journalist,  and  incidents  and 
reminiscences  of  his  Life.  By  Lyman  ABBorr,  D.D.  Finely 
illustrated,  8vo,  600  pp.,  cloth,  i'^.oo\  sheep,  $4.50;  half  morocco, 
4^6.00 ;  full  morocco,  gilt,  $7.00;  memorial  copy,  extra  fine,  ^io.oQ 

^!S* Send  for  illuUrafed  circular. 

The  aScve  works  tvUl  be  tent,  post-paid^  on  receipt  ofprice» 
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Statement  of  his  Doctrinal  Beliefs  and  Unbeliefs  before 
the  Congreeational  Association  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  Oc- 
tober lo,  1882.     Paper  10  cents. 

Heroes  and  Holidays. 

Talks  and  Stories  about  Heroes  and  Holidays.      Short 

illustrated  lectures  to  Boys  and  Girls  by  twenty-one  preachers  in 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Edited  by  Rev.  W,  F.  Crafts, 
A.M.     i2mo,  265  pp.,  cloth,  ^1.25. 

History  of  England. 

A  Popular  History  of  Society  and  Government  in  England 
from  the  Earliest  period  to  the  Present  Times.  By  Charles 
Knight.  Tables  of  Contents,  Index,  Appendix,  Notes  and  Let- 
terpress unabridged.  8  vols.,  4to,  paper,  1370  pp.,  ^2.80;  2  vols., 
4to,  cloth,  1^3.75;  4  vols.,  1^4.40;  I  vol.,  sheep,  I4. 00;  2  vols., 
^5.00;  I  vol.,  Fr.  im.  morocco,  $4.50;  2  vols.,  ^25.50. 

This  is  the  most  complete,  and  in  every  way  the  most  desirable 
History  of  England  ever  written.  The  jormer  price  of  this  His- 
tory was  ^18.00  to  ^25.00. 

How^  to  Enjoy  Life. 

Clergymen's  and  Students*  Health ;  or,  Physical  and  Mental 
Hygiene,  the  True  Way  to  Enjoy  Life.  By  William  Mason  Cor- 
nell, M.D.  LL.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society, 
Member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  {Fifth  Ediiion). 
i2mor  cloth,  360  pp.,  ^i.oo. 

Hymns  lor  All  Christians. 

Compiled  by  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  LL.D.,  and  Phebe 

Gary.    {Fifth  Edition),     lamo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

In  Memorlam  — Wm.  CuUen  Bryant. 

A  Funeral  Oration.     By  Henrt  W.  Bellows,  D.D.    8vo, 

paper,  10  cents. 

Is  Romanism  Good  Enough  for  Romanists  ? 

This  is  a  sermon  in  tract  form,  very  earnest,  bristling  with 
facts.  It  has  excited  already  wide  interest.  By  Justin  D.  Fitlton, 
D.D.    Single  number,  6  cents ;  50  copies,  ^2.50  ;  100  copies,  ^.00. 

Lothalr. 

By  Rt.  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  2  vols., 

paper,  256  pp.  50  cents;  I  vol.,  8vo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

Lectures  by  Pere  Hyaelnthe. 

** Respect  for  the  Truth,"  "Reformation  of  the  Family." 
"  The  Moral  Crisis."  Translated  from  the  French  by  Rev.  Leon- 
ABD  WoiiSEY  Bacon,    8vo,  paper,  15  cents. 

Leech's  Reply. 

An  Incisive  Reply  to  IngersoU's  Attack  on  the  Bible.  By 
S.  V.  Leech.  D.  D.    8vo,  paper,  10  cents. 

The  abffVf  works  will  be  tentt  pott'^aid,  on  rocii^  o/prictm 


PUBUCATtONS  OF  FJTNK  dk  WAGS  ALLS,  NEW  TOBK, 


"  My  St.  John." 

A  remarkable  pastoral  experience  by  James  M.  Ludlow, 

D.D.    *'  A  most  pathetic  and  Interesting  story,  which  has  brought 
tears  from  many  eyes.*'    32mOt  lOC.;    50  copies,  1^3.50$  100,  |6. 

Pastor's  Record. 

For  Study,  Work,  Appointments  and  Choir  for  one  year. 
By  Rev.  W.  T.  Wylie.     i2mo,  paper,  50  c;  cloth,  75,  leather,  |i. 

Robert  Ralkes'  Centennial  Addresses. 

Delivered  at  the  Raikes  Centennial  Celebration,  by  Rev. 
Drs.  Jf.  P.  Newman,  Thos.  Armitage,  Rufus  W.  Clark,  Chas.  S. 
Robinson,  R.  S.  Storrs;  and  others.    8vo,  paper,  10  cents* 

Rock  that  is  Higher  than  I. 

This  is  a  beautiful  gift  book  suitable  at  all  seasons.  By 
Rev.  John  Edgar  Johnson.    8vo,  cloth,  75  cents. 

Sartor  Resartus. 

The  Life  and  Opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdrockh.  By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    Paper,  176  pp.,  25  cents ;  8vo,  doth,  60  cents. 

Standard  Hymns. 

With  Biographical  Notes  of  their  Authors,  Compiled  by 
Prof.  £d.  p.  Thwing.     lamo,  paper,  6c.;  fifty  or  more,  5c.  each. 

Talks  to  Boys  and  Girls  about  Jesus. 

With  Bible  Links  to  make  a  Complete  and  Chronological 

Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young.  Edited  bv  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts. 
I2mo,40o  pp,  cloth,  7$  cents >  illustrated*  ^1.50. 

Talks  to  Farmers. 

A  new  book  of  nineteen  Addresses  to  Farmers.  i2mo,  360 
pp.,  cloth,  $1.00.     By  Rev.  CharzjEs  H.  Spurgeon. 

Traps  for  the  Young. 

A  new,  thrilling,  but  prudent  description  of  the  author's 

adventures  with  crime,  and  in  bringing  the  victims  to  justice.  A 
book  for  parents,  divested  of  all  imptupei  language  or  representa- 
tions. By  Anthony  Comstock,  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of    Vice,    uthor  of  **  Frauds  Exposed."    i2mo,  cloth,  ;$i. 00. 

Wall  Street  in  History. 

Giving  the  History  of  this  Street  from  Colonial  Times  to  the 
present  date.  By  Martha  J.  Lamb,  author  of  "  History  of  New 
York,"  editor  of  "Magazine  of  American  History,"  Copiously 
illustrated;  410,  cloth,  $2.00. 

WTiat  our  Girls  Ought  to  Know. 

A  book  of  practical  hygiene  for  girl^  containing  excellent 
advice  and  valuable  information.  The  author  was  a  physician 
of  large  practice ;  a  graduate,  resident  physician  and  teacher  of 
Natural  Sciences,  in  the  Mass.  State  Normal  School ;  graduate  of 
the  Woman's  Medical  College,  New  York.  i2mo,  261  pp.,  cloth,  |i. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  FUXK  dl  WAQNALLM,  KBW  YORK. 


3r,he  standard  ^mes« 

Best  Books  for  %  Trifle,  printed  in  readsble  tjiM.  on  fkir  paper,  and  ia  muUIls. 
wholly  without  abridgment  except  Kos.  ^7,  ^10.  All  Books  with  star  (*;  (16 
Tols.)  are  aUo  bound  one  Tolame,  cloth,  $3.60.  j|^  Books  with  dagger  (t)  are 
aUo  bound  itparaUly  in  cloth.    See  prices  elsewhere. 


Mo.  Price. 

*1.  John  Ploughman's  Talk.    C. 
H.  Spurgeon.      Carlyle    on 
Choice  of  Books.  4to.    Both  $0  12 
m%  Manliness  of  Christ.  Thomas 

Hughed.   4to 

8.  Euays.  Lord  Macanlay.  4to. 

4.  light  of  Asia.  E.  Arnold.  4to. 

•6.  Imitation  of  Christ.  Thomas 

A  Kempis.    4to *■ 

•6..7.    Life  of  Christ.  Canon  Far- 

rar.    4to 

8.  EsssTB.  Thomas  CarlTle.  4to. 

^.10.    Life  and  Work  of  St.  PauL 

Canon  Vairar.    4to,  boto.... 

m.&-lf- Culture.       Prof.  J.  8. 

Blackie.    4tO 

tia-19.  Knight  s  Popular  History 

of  England.    4to,both 

^90-ai.  Buskin's  Letters  to  Work- 
men and  Laborers   4to  both. 
22.  Idyls  of  the  King.     Alfred 

Tennyson.     4to       

28.  Life  of  Bowland  HUl.    Ber. 

y.  J.  Chailesworth.    4to  . . . 

2A.  Town     Geology.        Charles 

Kingsley.    4to 

26.  Alfred     the    Great.     Thos. 
Hughes.   4to .• 

26.  Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,  Ber. 
E.P.  Thwlng.    4to 

27.  Calamities  of  Authors.  L  !>*• 
Israeli.    4to 

28.  Salon    of  Mi^dame   Necker. 
Parti.    4to 

29.  Ethics  of  the  I>ust.     John 
Buskin.    4to 

80^1.  Memories  of   My  Exile. 

Louis  Kossuth.    4to 

^82.  Mister  Horn  and  Hii  Friends, 

Illustrated.     4to  

83-34.  Orations  of  Demosthenes. 

4to 

86.  Frondes  Agrestes.  John  Bus- 
kin.   4to...  

86.  Joan  of  Arc.    Alphonse    de 

Lamartine.     4to 

37.  Thoughts  of  M.  Aurelius  An* 

tonlnus.  4to 

.»8  Salon    of   Madame  Necker. 

Part  11.    4to ..  

89.  The  Hermits.    Chas.  Kings- 
ley.    4to 

*40.  John  Ploudhman's  Pictures. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon.    4to 

•41.  Pulpit     Table  -  Talk.     Dean 

Bamsay.     4to 

•42.  Bible  and  Newspaper.    C.  H. 

Spurgeon.     4to 

*48.  Lacon.    Ber.  0.  Colton.    4tc 
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No. 
44  Goldsmith's    Oitisen  of  the 

WorlH.    4to 

46.  America  BeTisited. 

Augustus  Sala.     4to 
46.  Life  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon.    8vo 
t47.  John  CalTin    M.  Guicot.  4tO 
t48-49  Dickens' Christmas  Books. 

Illustrated.    Sto 

60.  Shairp's    Culture   and  B«- 

llgion.    Sto 

t61*62.  Godet's  Cemmentsry  on 
Luke.  Ed.  by  Dr.  John  nidL* 

8ve,  2  parts,  both 

t68.  Diary   of  a  Minister's  Wifs. 

Part.  L    Sto 

t64-67.  Van  Doren's   Suggestitd 
Commentary  on  Luke.   New 

edition.  enlMged.    8to 

t68.  Diary  of  a  Minister's  Wife. 

Part  II.    Sto    

59.  The     NutritiTe   Cure.    Dr. 

Bobert  Walter.    8to 

t60.  Sartor     Beaartus.     Thomst 

Carlyle.    4to.... 

t61-63.  Lothair.     Lord  Beacons- 

fleld.    8to 

63.  The     Persian    Queen     and 
Other  Pictures  of  Truth.  Ber. 

E.  P.  Thwing.  Sto 

04.  Salon    of  Madame    Neoker. 

Partin.    4to 

t86-66.  The  Popular  History  of 

Sn^h    Bible    Translation. 

H.P.  Conant.    8to.  both.... 

67.  IngersoU  Answered.    Joseph 

Patker.D.  D.    8to 

t88-60.    Studies  in  Mark.    D.  O. 

Hughes.    8to  in  two  parts.. 

70.  Job's  Comlorter*^.     A  Bell- 

gous  Satire.  Joeepb  Parker^ 
.  D.  (London  )    16mo    .... 
tTL  BeTiser's  English.    G.  Wssh- 
ington  Moon  F.B.S.L.  12mO 
t72.  The  CouTenion  of  Children 
BeT.  Ed.  P  Hammond.  12mo 

73.  New  Testament  Helps.  Ber. 
W.  P.  Crafts.     8to 

74.  Opium— England's  CoerciTe 
Policy.  BeT.  J.  Liggins.  8to. 

t76.  Blood  of  Jesus.  BeT.  Wm.  A. 
Beid.    With  introduction  by 

E.  P.  Hammond.     12mo.... 
76.  Lesson  in  the  Closet.    Chas. 

F.  Deems,  D.D.    12mo . 

t77-78.    Heroes     and     HoUdays. 

BeT.  W.  F.  CrafU.     lamo,  2 

pts.,  both 

79.  BeminiBcences  of  Ber.  Ly- 
man Beecher,  D.  D.    Sro .... 


Prio6. 
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Th^  oteve  loorJbt  vtdl  bt  strU,  pMt  paid,  on  rtotfpl  qfpriet. 
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PnTkMi  Nanben  a-79)  oTtUs  Ubnrj  are  kMim  m  STANDASD  SERIES 

Tlkt  ttt{a6  bookt),  pn^er,t5MO:  cheap  cUth^tro^oo:  fine  detk,  extra  paper, 

^tb*QO»    it  oifyuxtable  cevert,  with  name  tffeack  Seek  en  back 

[Jer  paper  edtiien),  t^-TS »  tingUcevtr,  ijc^ 

M^AUbooktqf1kit$«riet  an  nmo  in  tiee. 


8Q  Oliver  OromwelL  His  Ufe, 

Times,  Battlefields  and  Con- 
temporaries. By  Paxton 
liooD,  author  of  *'  Christmas 
Evans,  *'  etc  Paper,  35  cents^ 
cloth,  i^i.oa 

8L  Scienoe  in  Short  Chapters. 
By  W.  Mattieu  Williams, 

F.R.A.S.  Author  of  *«Fuel 
of  the  Sun,"  etc.  A  leading 
scientist  in  England.  312  pp. 
Paper,  35  cents,  doth,  ^i.oa 

82.  Amerioan  Humorists.   By 

Rev.  H.  R.  HawiiIS,  M.A.  A 
distinguished  clergyman  of 
London.  Author  of  *  *  Music 
amd  Morals,  etc.  192  pp. 
Paper,  1 5  cents,  fine  doth*  75c. 

83.  Lives  of  niastrioas  Shoe- 
makers. By  William  Ed- 
ward Links.      A  book   of 

••Self  Help."  288  pp.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^1.00. 

84.  tlotsam  and  Jetsam,     a 

Yachtsman's  Experiences  at 
Sea  and  Ashore.  By  Thos. 
Gibson  Bowles,  Master  Ma- 
rine. 276  pp.  Paper,  25 
cents,  fine  cloth,  ^1  00. 

85.  Highways  of  Literature. 

Or  what  to  Read  and  How 
to  Read.  By  David  Pryde, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  Author  of 
"Great  Men  of  European 
History,"  etc  168  pp.  Pa- 
per, 15  cents,  fine  cloth,  750. 

86.  Colin    Cloufs     Calendar. 

Tht  Record  of  a  Summer — 
April  to  October.  By  Gbant 
Allen,  author  of  "  Vignettes 


of  Nature,**  etc.  235  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,^i.oo. 

87.  The    Essays    of    Ge3rge 

£U«t  CoUected  and  Ar- 
ranged, with  an  Introduction 
to  her  "  Analysis  of  Motives." 
By  Nathan  Sheppard,  au- 
thor of  "  Readings  from 
George  Eliot,"  etc.  Paper, 
35  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^1.00. 

88.  Charlotte     Bronte.      Ap 

Hour  with  Charlotte  Bront6; 
or,  Flowers  from  a  Yorkshire 
Moor.  By  Laura  C.  Hol- 
low ay,  author  of  '*  Mothers 
of  Great  Men  and  WomeD," 
etc  156  pp.  Paper,  15  cents; 
fine  cloth,  with  steel  engraving 
of  Charlotte  Brontil,  75  cents. 

89.  Sam  Hobart.  The  Loco- 
motive  Engineer.  A  work- 
ingman's  Solution  of  the 
Labor  Problem.  By  Justin 
D.  Fulton,  D.D.  255  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  |i.oo. 

90.  Successful  Men  of  To-Day, 

and  what  they  Say  of  Success. 
Based  on  facts  and  opinions 
gathered  from  Five  Hundred 
I'rominent  Men.  By  Rev. 
Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  A.M.  A 
Book  of  Self  Help.  276  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

91.  Nature  Studies.  By  Grant 
Allen,  Andrew  Wilson, 
Thomas  Foster,  Edward 
Clood  and  Richard  A. 
Proctor.  A  sterling  vol- 
ume.     264  pp.      Paper,    25 

cents,  fine  cloth,  $1.00. 


2^  4&9M  worfei  will  be  ient,  potl-paid,  on  reeejpCc/jifiee; 


PUBUCATI0N8  OF  FUNK  dl  WAQNALL8,  KEW  YORK, 


92.  India :  What  can  it  Teach 

Us  ?  A  coarse  of  lectures  de- 
livered before  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  By  F.  Max 
MuLLER,  K.M.  With  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes  by 
Prof.  Alexander  Wilder,  M.D. 
2S8  pp.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  ;$i.oa 

93.  A  Winter  in  India.    By 

Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter, 
M.P.  A  fascinating  story  of 
a  journey  through  India. 
With  map.  154  pp.  Paper, 
15  cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

9ft.  Scottish     Charaoteristies. 

By  Paxton  Hood,  Author  of 
"  Oliver  Cromwell,"  "  Christ- 
mas Evans,"  etc.  315  pp. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  doth, 
^i.oo. 

95*  Hifltcrioal     and     Other 

Sketches.  By  James  An- 
thony Froude.  Edited  with 
an  Introduction  by  David  H. 
Wheeler,  LL.D.  288  pp. 
Paper,  35  cents,  fine  clotn, 
;$i.eo. 

96.  Jewish    Artisan  Life  in 

the  Time  of  Jesus.  By  Prof. 
Franz  Delitsch.  Trans- 
lated from  the  latest  German 
edition,  by  Bemhard  Pick, 
Ph.D.  Paper,  15  cents,  fine 
cloth,  75  cents. 

97.  Scientific  Sophisms.    A  re- 

.  view  of  current  Theories,  con- 
cerning Atoms,  Apes  and 
Men.  By  Samuel  Wain- 
WRiGHT,  D.D.,  author  of 
••Christian  Certainty,"  etc* 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
^i.oo. 

98.  Illustrations  and  Medita- 
tions;   or,  Flowers  from    a 

Puritan's  Garden,  di.stilled 
and  dispensed  by  C.  H.  Spur- 
GEON.  Paper,  25  cents,  fine 
cloth,  ;$i.oo. 


99*  French  Celebrities.   Part 

I.  Brief  Biographies  of  Mar 
Bhal  De  MacMahon,  Leon 
Gambetta,  Jules  Gr*vy,  Louis 
Blanc,  Charles  De  Freycinet, 
Victor  Hugo,  Ferdinand  De 
Lesseps.  By  Ernest  Dau- 
DET,  and  others.  Paper,  15 
cents,  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

100.  By- Ways  of  Literature- 

Or lEssays  on  Old  Things  and 
New,  in  the  Customs,  Educa- 
tion, Character,  Literature, 
and  Language  of  the  English- 
speaking  People.  By  David 
H.  Wheeler,  LL.D.  Paper, 
25  cents,  fine  cloth,  ^i.oa 

101.  Martin  Luther.   His  Life 

and  Times.  By  Dr.  William 
Rein,  Eisenach,  Germany. 
Based  upon  Kdstlin's  **Life 
of  Luther.'*  Translated.  Pa- 
per, 25  cents,  cloth,  ;^i.oo. 

102.  French  Celebrities,  ^art 

II.  Brief  Biographies  of 
Jules  Ferry,  George  Clemen- 
ceau,  Ernest  Renan,  Henri 
Rochefort,  Challemel,  Lacour, 
Jules  Simon,  Erckman-Chat- 
rian,  Paul  Bert,  and  Alphonse 
Daudet.  By  J  ules  Claretie, 
and  others.  Paper,  15  cents, 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 

103.  Christmas  in  a  Palace. 

A  traveler's  story  by  Bo* 
WARD  Everett  Hale,  i2mo. 
Paper,  25  cents,  fine  cloth, 
$1.00;  Holiday  edition,  cloth, 
l^i.oa 

104.  With  the  Poets.    A  selec- 

tion  of  English  poetry.  By 
Canon  Farrar.  Paper,  25 
cents,  cloth,  ^i.oo. 

106.  ThelifeofZwingli.  The 

Swiss  Reformer.  By  Jean 
Grob.  Translated.  Pap  ei 
25  cents,  cloth,  $i.oo. 


Tht  a(0M  worJkf  wHX  bt  sent,  pott  paid,on  reoeipt  qf price. 


PUBLtOJLTIONS  OF  FUST  dl  WAGNALLS,  NEW  YORK. 


ISSUED  BI-WEEKLY. 


(96)  wltM  name  of 
in  elieap  CIottE* 
paper,  flB. 


■•ft,  96  Books  fa  Paper,  93 1  A^utabU 

*&  book  o«  ba«k,  M.TS.    8«t,  SI6  Books^ 

•10.    Bet,  96  Bfioks,  llao  C£otk,  oxt  - 


/•  Tki  Standard  ZiSrafy,  18S4 
SeriiM,  will  coniain  26  bioks^  (me 
to  be  issued  every  two  weeks.  Tke 
paper ^  bindings  etc.^  will  be  the 
same  as  **i88s  Series," 

jt.  Some  nine  oftki  books  will  be 
fiction^  by  many  of  tke  ablat  of  our 
writers;  tke  otker  books  wUl  be^ 
also,  all  new — not  heretofore  pulh 
lisked  in  America, 

J,  Rack  hook  will  be  iamo  in 
siUf   witk   clear  type^  good  paper^ 


and  bound  in  signatures  (^ud  inset), 
tke  same  as  ctotk  books  are  bounds 

4,  Tke  books  will  be  bound  in 
keavy  cover  paper,  witk  artistic  de» 
sign  prittted  in  two  colors,  making 
tke  book  an  ornament  for  any  par* 
lor  table, 

5.  Tke  books  will  stand  erect  on 
tke  Library  skelf  tke  same  as  a 
clotk-bound    book.      The   Titlk 

will    be    PRINTED  ON   THE  BACK« 

also  on  tke  side. 


Prices: — Paper,  15c  and  ssc  per  volame;  doth,  75c  and  $i.oa 
Sabscription  (26  Books),  paper,  ^5.00;  cloth,  $i6iOo. 

p^  Send  for  **  Standard  Library  **  Catalogue, 

106.  Hemorie  and   Eime.  A 

story  of  Western  Life,  sketches 
of  travel  in  Europe,  and  va^ 
rious  poems.  By  Joaquin 
Miller.  i2mo,  paper»  35 
cents;  cloth,  $1.00. 

109.  Christianity  Trinmphani 

Its  defensive  and  aggressive 
victories.  By  J.  P.  Nf.wman, 
D.D.  i2mo,  paper,  15  cents; 
fine  cloth,  75  cents. 


106.  Story  of  the  Mery.  Epi- 
tomized from  the  *'Merv 
Oasis,"  by  the  author,  Ed-^ 
MONO  O* Donovan.  A  story 
of  travel  in  Central  Asia. 
i2mo,  paper,  25  cents;  fine 
r'oth,  ^i.oo. 

Mnmn  and  the  Diary  of 

a  Superfluous  Man.  Two 
Novels.  By  Ivan  Turge- 
nieff.  Translated  from  the 
Russian.  i2mo,  paper,  15 
cents;  fine  cloth,  75  cents. 
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JOAQUIN  MILLER. 

QSORQB  P.  LATHROP. 


Etc.,  Etc. 


EDWARD  EVERETT  HALB, 
JOHN  HARBERTON, 

Capt.  ROLAND  COFFIN 
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